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MY    LIFE    IN    PEONAGE 

By  ALEXANDER   IRVINE 

|[.     A   WEEK  WITH   THE    "BULL   OF   THE   WOODS" 


I  HE  camp  is  called  "Galla- 
gher's HelL"  It  was  chris- 
tened in  the  United  States 
Court  in  Pensacola  by  a 
peon.  He  meant  to  say 
"Gallagher's  Hill,"  but 
made  it  the  other  place, 
and  the  name  stuck.  It  is  better  so;  more 
characteristic  of  both  Gallagher  and  his  camp. 
Gallagher  is  woods  foreman  of  the  logging 
camp  of  the  Jackson  Lumber  Company  of 
Lockhart,  Ala.  The  camp  is  eight  miles 
from  Lockhart,  where  the  sawmills,  etc.,  of 
the  company  are  situated.  The  bosses  of 
this  lumber  company  have  been  sentenced 
to  servitude  in  the  federal  prison  at  Atlanta 


for  conspiracy  to  violate  the  antipeonage  law. 
Gallagher  goes  for  fifteen  months.  It  was 
his  guns,  whips,  sticks,  and  bloodhounds 
that  sent  him  there  and  named  his  camp. 

Around  the  logging  camp  in  various  direc- 
tions there  are  several  turpentine  camps  be- 
longing to  the  same  company.  The  camp 
is  the  center  of  the  forest  activity.  On  a 
spur  track  there  is  a  train  of  box  cars  in 
which  nearly  a  hundred  men  find  bed  and 
board.  There  is  a  large  stable,  a  black- 
smith's shop,  and  a  shanty  or  two,  with  a 
detached  car  marked  "Gallagher."  This  is 
the  camp.  The  old  camp  is  a  mile  away 
and  deserted  now,  but  in  the  summer  of 
1906  it  was  the  scene  of  the  most  brutal  law- 
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Mn.  Gatbghcr  ii  on  the  right  of  the  jHctur 

lessness  and  disorder.  The  new  "  Gall; 
gher's  Hell"  is  but  a  few  months  old.  Wilh 
a  hundred  men,  half  of  them  negroes,  Galla- 
gher gets  out  100,000  feet  of  lumber  a  diiy 
He  1ms  an  understudy  —  Archie 
Bellinger — who  was  known  during 
the  trial  as  the  "whipping  boss." 
They  set  a  fast  pace,  these  men  of 
the  woods,  and  it  Is  maintained. 
The  stories  told  on  the  witness 
stand  in  Pensacola  gave  the  camp 
the  reputation  of  being  the  tough- 
est labor  pen  in  the  South.  So, 
unkempt  in  appearance,  with  a  yel- 
low bundle  in  my  hand,  I  {)ene- 
trated  the  forest  and  announced  to 
Archie  my  intention  ot  going  to 
work.  That  was  on  Saturday  night, 
and  on  Monday  morning  before 
daylight  I  stood  before  Gallagher's 
understudy  awaiting  an  assignment. 

"Can  you  drive  a  team?"  he 
asked. 

"Certainly!"  I  replied.  I  never 
had,  but  I  had  nerve  enough  lo 
begin. 

"The  driver  is  on  a  drunk," 
Archie  said,  "and  you  can  take  his 
place  until  he  returns." 

The  horses  were  harnessed  and 


ready.  I  took  my  team — the  best 
team  in  the  camp — a  tall,  powerful, 
sleei-gray  four-year-old  horse  called 
"Steel"  and  an  older  horse  called 
"Larry."  I  backed  Larrj-  against 
a  pine  stump,  and  after  several  awk- 
ward plunges  succeeded  in  mounting 
in  time  to  catch  up  with  the  end  of 
the  cavalcade  that  jogged  down 
through  the  valley  to  the  edge  of 
the  pines,  in  the  mist  of  the  early 
morning. 

About  a  mile  from  the  stable  we 
watered  our   horses   in   a   shallow 
ditch,  through  which  they  pranced 
and  splashed  as  the  drivers  jerked 
and  swore  at  them.     I  discovered 
later  in  the  day  that  it  was  from 
this  ditch  that  the  camp  was  sup- 
plied with  water  for  both  cooking 
and  drinking  purposes.     Two  wells 
had  been  sunk,  but  very  little  water 
could  be  obtained  from   either  of 
them.      A   negro  teamster  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  my  "hilch-up," 
and  I  drove  in  for  my  first  truck- 
load  of  lumber. 
The  "drift"  is  a  section  of  the  woods. 
Each  drift  has  its  "crew."    The  "sawyers" 
cut  down  the  pines,  the  "swamper"  trims 
them,  the  "skidder"  "skids"  or  "snakes" 
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them  into  position,  the  "chainer"  adjusts 
the  chain,  and  the  "cross-hauler"  with  his 
team  loads  the  logs  on  the  truck.  Our  crew 
consisted  of  five  men,  five  teams,  and  a 
chainer.  Bob  Anderson,  a  colored  man,  and 
I  were  the  teamsters  of  our  drift.  The 
"ramp"  where  we  deposited  the  logs  for 
shipment  was  at  the  railroad,  a  mile  away. 

We  were  a 
strange  mixture 
— a  Dane,  a  Vir- 
ginia "cracker," 
a  Michigan  lum- 
ber jack,  two  ne- 
groes, and  an 
Irishman.  Bob 
Anderson  met 
Gallagher  in  Jer- 
sey City.  He 
was  thirsty  at  the 
moment  and  was 
easily  taken  in 
tow.  When  he 
fully  awakened 
he  was  in  Gal- 
lagher's place 
working  out  the 
passage  money. 
Bob  gets  drunk 
twice  a  month 
regularly  and  as 
regularly  gets 
locked  up.  Gal- 
lagher always 
pays  the  fine, 
and  from  one 
year's  end  to  the 
other  poor  Bob 
is  kept  paying 
up  old  scores. 
We  were  good 
friends  from  the 
start,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  find 
things  in  com- 
mon with  them 
all.  The  vocab- 
ulary of  our  drift, 
indeed   of  the 

whole  camp,  was  distinctly  theolop'cal.  I 
seemed  to  them  a  novice  in  that  direction. 
I  did  not  use  a  whip — I  did  not  swear.  They 
advised  me  to  use  a  whip,  but  determined 
to  make  me  swear  by  provocation.  When  it 
came  my  turn  to  load  I  found  mighty  logs 
skidded  across  my  pathway.  "Larry,  old 
man,"  I  said,  "these  fellows  want  to  make 


you  swear;  but  forbear.    Step  over  these  logs 
slowly  and,  I  beseech  you,  forbear." 

Though  getting  old  for  a  lumber  camp, 
Larry  is  still  a  very  powerful  horse;  but  for 
some  years  he  has  been  mentally  unbalanced. 
Larry  came  from  Michigan;  came  as  a  foal 
and  grew  up  to  the  work  of  skidding  logs. 
He  had  many  drivers,  of  many  nations,  and 
they  treated  him 
with  varying  de- 
grees of  consid- 
eration. One  of 
his  drivers  made 
a  bet  with  an- 
other teamster 
that  Larry  and 
his  mate  could 
skid  more  logs 
than  any  other 
team  in  the 
camp.  The  bet 
was  made  and  a 
day  appointed 
for  the  test. 
From  the  gray 
dawn  until  the 
going  down  of 
(hat 
day,  the  horses 
were  under  the 
lash,  and  when 
the  day's  work 
was  done  it  was 
discovered  that 
Larr)-  and  his 
male  had  carried 
to  the  ramp  863 
logs,  measuring 
nearly  seventy 
thousand  feet  of 
yellow  pine! 
That  was  the 
biggest  day's 
work  ever  done 


(he 


amp. 


Next  day  when 
poor  Lirry  was 
led  out  of  the 
stable  he  was 
stupid.  He  did  not  understand  a  word  that 
was  .siiid  to  him.  His  strength  was  not  im- 
paired, but  his  mind,  so  horse  doctors  said, 
was  a  blank. 

He  was  so  stupid  that  they  could  not  work 
him.  Gallagher's  assistant,  seeing  Larry  in 
the  stable  and  not  knowing  his  condition, 
took   him   out   to  ride  him   to  the   woods. 
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Larry  stood  like  a  post.  He  hung  his  head 
and  let  the  man  tug  at  the  bridle.  Then,  in- 
furiated, the  "boss"  mounted  Larry  and 
gave  his  orders,  but  the  poor  brute  stood 
still.  He  was  dazed.  Then  in  rage  he 
coaxed  Larry  to  a  tree,  tied  him  there  by  a 
strong  bridie — got  a  dogwood  skid,  and  by 
a  terrible  blow  on  the  head  felled  poor  Larry 
to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  bleeding  at  the 
nose  and  ears.  For  a  while  it  was  thought 
he  was  dead.  Why  he  was  not  disi»atched, 
or  who  came  to  his  rescue,  is  not  recorded, 
but  Larry  regained  ctmsciousness  and  in 
course  of  time  his  bodily  strength;  but  his 
mind  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  What  became 
of  his  mate  or  of  the  other  team  nobody 
seemed  to  know.  Larry  carried  all  the 
honor.     He  carries  now  the  scar. 

Then  came  "OUie,"  who  is  now  and  has 
been  since  his  arrival  the  biggest  man  in 
camp;  and  to  his  care  was  given  old  Larry, 
and  as  a  mate  for  him  the  majestic  young 
four-year-old  Steel.  Steel  seemed  to  under- 
stand Larry,  and  Ollie  understood  both — 


one  on  the  left  of  the  {nciuie. 

treated  them  kindly,  and  now  they  haul  more 
lumber  than  any  other  team  in  the  camp. 

Each  box  car  is  fitted  up  with  rude  bunks 
— clumsily  put  together,  tier  above  tier^ — and 
accommodates  forty-ei^t  men.  There  is  a 
small  space  in  the  center  which  senes  as  a 
lavatory,  dressing  room,  barber  shop,  and 
sitting  room.  It  measures  about  twelve  feet 
by  nine.  In  the  center  is  a  stove,  and  around 
the  edges  of  the  space  there  are  several  small 
benches.  Small  as  this  space  is,  two  doors 
ofJen  into  it  and  four  windows,  one  on  each 
side  of  both  doors.  Near  the  door  on  a 
bench  sits  a  small  wash  basin  in  which  all 
of  us,  one  after  another,  wash,  if  we  wash  at 
all.  At  night  a  little  hand  lamp  throws  its 
yellow  rays  over  the  space,  and  except  when 
the  clotheslines  around  the  stove  are  full, 
it  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes  to  see 
our  way  about.  If  a  man  wants  to  read  or 
write,  he  provides  his  own  light.  The  car 
had  the  tang  and  odor  of  a  stable,  but  was 
less  comfortable  —  less  moral.  "Carl,"  a 
powerfully  built  young  man  who  had  come 
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straight  to  the  camp  from  a  German  uni- 
\'ersity,  was  the  chore  boy  of  the  camp.  One 
of  his  duties  was  to  make  the  beds  in  the 
cars.  His  method  was  simplicity  itself.  He 
selected  the  best-looking  piece  of  covering  in 
each  bunk,  spread  it  over  the  unpleasantness 
as  best  he  could,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Beside  me  slept  Pat  Murphy,  an  Irish 
Fusilier,  who  marched  to  the  relief  of  Lady- 
smilh,  and  in  the  next  car  there  was  a  Boer, 
who  as  a  yeoman  in  the  war  paid  his  respects 
to  Pat  from  many  a  Mauser-swept  kopje, 
Pat  had  several  holes  bored  through  him  in 
those  experiences,  but  the  Boer  was  un- 
scathed. They  belonged  to  the  same  army 
now  and  were  the  best  of  friends — save  oc- 
casionally when  Pat  oiled  his  vocabulary  and 
said  things  of  the  Boers  not  lawful  to  utter. 

Next  to  Pat  slept  a  man,  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  who  had  squandered  several  fortunes. 
He  expected  another,  but  was  meantime 
sawing  logs,  at  which  he  earned  more  than 
any  other  man  in  the  camp.  Sunday  after- 
noons he  spent  in  making  wedges  for  his  work. 
It  was  "equivalent  to  a  church  service,"  he 
told  me. 

Jerry  Clifford,  a  Jerseyman,  who  was  the 
"wag"  of  the  woods,  was  a  bunk  neighbor 
of  mine.  Jerry  was  more  like  an  old  sea 
dog  than  a  lumber  jack.  The  quid  in  his 
cheek  and  the  nervous  twitching  of  his  waist- 
band were  some  of  the  milder  symptoms. 
As  a  stylist  in  profanity  he  stood  next  to 
Gallagher. 

There  were  several  young  men  wilh  an 
East   Side  accent.    There   were   Germans, 


Hungarians,    Americans,    Swedes,    and    a 
sprinkling  of  Irish. 

Having  no  bathing  facilities,  our  bodies 
had  a  sickening,  sweaty  odor.  This,  with 
tobacco  and  the  fumes  of  beer  and  whisky, 
made  the  night  unwelcome  and  the  day,  with 
its  labor,  joy.  For  fifteen  minutes,  three 
limes  a  day,  we  used  the  big  dining  car. 
It  was  an  eating 
place,  that  was  all. 
It  might  have  been 
a  place  where  the 
men  could  read 
and  write  and  per- 
haps smoke.  The 
food  was  good  and 
there  was  plenty  of 
it.  Hughie,  the 
cook,  kept  his 
kitchen  immacu- 
lately clean.  Ev- 
er)'thing  was  done 
well  and  promptly. 
Hughie  had  a  lot 
of  experiences  in 
lumber  camps, 
which  perhaps  ac- 
coimted  for  his 
faith  in  do^    He 
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had  a  pup  on  which  he  lavished  affection. 
Next  to  the  pup  stood  an  old  sow  called  Nellie, 
and  when  an  engine  cut  her  in  twain  Hughie 
almost  had  a  fit.  He  had  a  corps  of  camp  fol- 
lowers, assistants,  water  boys,  wood  boys,  etc. 
We  were  called  to  meals  by  the  rattle  of  a 
dish  pan — in  the  old  camp  it  was  a  beil.  We 
needed  no  warning  of  any  kind;  we  usually 
hung  around  the  dining-car  door  or  on  (he 
steps,  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  door.     It 


took  us  about  five  minutes  to  devour  what 
satisfied  our  hunger.  It  was  like  a  military 
maneuver  —  fifty  white  men,  hands  busy, 
heads  down  and  close  to  the  table.  No  con- 
versation for  five  minutes.  Then  heads  up 
again  and  conversation  resumed.  Then  up 
and  out  to  smoke  in  the  open.  An  occa- 
sional strain  of  a  Hungarian  air  was  all  the 
music  the  whites  ever  had,  but  from  the 
negro  car  came  the  sweetest  of  the  old  plan- 
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tadon  melodies.  The  negroes,  when  they 
were  not  singing,  were  playing  "craps." 
When  the  white  men — the  "superior  race" 
— were  neither  working  nor  eating,  they 
were  telliiig  smutty  stories,  stories  that  would 
make  a  negro  blush.  It  was  amusing  to 
hear  the  men  who  were  held  in  the  woods  by 
fear  talk  of  the  "niter's  "  inferiority,  in  the 
face  oS  the  fact  that  the  "nig^r"  was  doing 
the  best  work  in  camp. 

Above  the  foreigners  there  was  a  small 
class  of  Southern  lumber  jacks  who  talked 
of  these  "superior"  men  as  "dagos"  and 
■  "sheenies."  These  men  were  bunched  to- 
gether in  a  car  by  themselves. 

Gallagher  is  an  Irishman,  a  generation  or 
two  removed  from  the  sod.  He  looks  like  a 
Brownie;  long  legs,  thick  round  body,  small 
head.  He  has  a  talent  for  profanity  and  his 
power  as  a  labor  driver  amounts  to  genius. 
He  has  a  big  voice,  but  he  talks  also  with  his 
hands — often  with  his  feet.  For  his  wife 
and  himself  he  has  a  detached  box  car,  but 
he  dines  often  with  the  men.  When  he  does, 
he  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table.  He  sits  with 
his  elbows  on  the  table,  his  head  down,  and 
shovels  his  food  into  his  mouth  as  often  witli 
his  knife  as  with  his  fork.  Nothing  escapes 
the  vi^nce  of  his  small,  sparkling  eyes  as 
he  presides  at  these  hurried  feasts — feasts  of 
necessity.  Occasionally  he  gives  lessons  in 
table  manners  to  the  negroes  in  the  next  car. 

"Mo'  fish,  please!"  called  a  negro  to  the 
waiter  one  night  at  supper. 

"Qean  up  them  scraps  on  yer  plate," 
said  the  waiter. 

Hug^ie  was  an  expert  in  the  cooking  of 
fish.  It  was  delicious  always,  and  all  of  us, 
white  and  black,  felt  alike  on  this  question. 

Gallagher  appeared  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table,  toi^  in  tlie  situation,  and  said: 
"Eat  them  scraps  up,  you nigger!" 

The  negro  looked  dumbly  at  the  "Bull." 

"  Doa't  you  like  what  I  say,  you 

?"  he  said  as  the  blood  rushed  to 

his  little  round,  red  face.  Then  he  skipped 
around  the  table  and  smashed  the  black  man 
on  the  side  of  the  head.  The  blow  could  be 
heard  all  throu^  both  cars.  One  blow  did 
the  woit.  All  the  black  men  looked  cowed 
in  submissifHi.  They  hung  their  heads  very 
low  and  squinted  out  of  the  comers  of  their 
eyes.    Galla^ier  went  on  swearing. 

On  another  occasion  he  brought  back  into 
the  dining  car  fifty  negroes,  and  at  the  f>oint 
of  a.  reviSver  made  them  scrape  up  all  the 
potato  peelings  and  other  refuse  and  scraps 


and  eat  them.    This  was  a  ludicrous  sight 
for  the  "superior  race." 

Gallagher  was  not  much  of  a  sportsman, 
but  he  exulted  in  the  terror  of  de^th  as  he 
saw  it  in  men's  faces.  He  produced  it  often 
himself,  but  he  enjoyed  it  more  when  he  was 
merely  a  spectator.  Two  negroes  entered 
one  (ky  into  a  deadly  conflict.  They  were 
separated  by  the  bystanders,  but  G^lagher 
appeared  on  the  scene. 

"Let  them  alonel"  he  roared.  "Go  itl 
you niggers  1    Go  it  I " 

He  pushed  the  peacemakers  to  one  side 
rudely  and  sicked  the  negroes  at  each  other 
again  as  though  they  were  dogs.  Each  of 
the  combatants  had  an  iron  bar.  Their 
heads  were  cut  and  their  faces  and  clothing 
were  red  with  blood.  Gallagher  laughed 
loudly,  he  danced,  shouted,  and  roared.  It 
was  an  ecstasy  of  joy  to  him.  The  men  were 
eichausted  utterly,  they  reeled  and  tottered 
like  drunken  men,  they  could  scarcely  stand. 
Then  one  pulled  a  gun.  That  suggested  to 
Gallagher  the  care  of  his  own  skin,  and  of 
tliat  he  was  always  careful. 

"That'll  do,  niggersi"  he  shouted,  as  he 
made  the  man  give  up  his  gun. 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
camp  about  Gallagher.  Tliere  were  those 
who  said  "  Bob  has  a  big  heart."  They  cited 
a  case  where  he  gave  $s  to  ^^Ip  take  a  man 
to  Hot  Springs,  Ark. ;  and  he  could  always  be 
relied  upon  to  get  men  out  of  the  "jug,"  He 
paid  their  hues.  Of  course  it  was  always 
deducted — so  much  a  month — ^but  to  those 
relieved  it  was  a  pure  philanthropy. 

There  had  been  a  wreck  on  the  Dixie 
route,  the  private  railroad  of  the  company, 
and  when  Ollie  returned  to  bis  team  I  was 
made  a  member  of  the  "wrecker  crew,"  of 
which  Gallagher  himself  was  the  boss.  I 
had  been  studying  Galhgher  at  close  range 
for  a  week,  and  now  came  into  still  closer 
touch  with  him.  A  train  of  loaded  cars 
was  sidetracked,  involving  some  danger;  that  ■ 
started  him  going.  Then  a  crane  broke  and 
involved  more  danger.  The  engineer  mis- 
understood Gallagher's  order.  The  whole 
series  of  blunders  threw  the  little  man's  men- 
tal machinery  out  of  kilter  and  produced 
some  pyrotechnics  which  the  men  said  were 
characteristic. 

The  sources  of  Gallagher's  profanity  were 
manifold,  and  in  these  he  wallowed.  With  a 
feariul  scream  he  hurled  an  oath  at  the  engi- 
neer. His  face  turned  purple.  He  shook  his 
fist  and  with  the  other  hand  he  tore  his  hair. 
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The  foam  flew  trom  his  mouth.  Then  sud- 
denly he  dropped  on  his  hands  and  knees  to 
give  full  vent  to  his  vulgar  tirade.  Raising 
one  clinched  fist  and  his  little  blazing  eyes 
toward  heaven,  he  sputtered  out  a  string  of 
vile  and  blasphemous  oaths.  Half  an  hour 
later  I  found  him  in  a  roar  of  kughter — 
laughtet  so  loud  and  so  genuine  as  to  bring 
tears  to  his  eyes.  He  was  laughing  at  a  slight 
misfortune  to  one  of  the  crew. 

It  was  immediately  following  this  period 
of  laughter  that  I  almost  came  into  violent 
contact  with  him;  and  as  I  neared  the  crisis, 
like  a  drowning  man  who  is  overtaken  with 
resurgent  memories,  I  thought  of  the  scores 
of  helpless  peons  he  had  flogged  and  beaten, 
and  all  the  phydcal  belligerency  in  my  mind 
came  to  the  top.  I  had  a  passion  to  meet 
him  at  his  own  game!  Indeed  I  provoked 
him  to  take  the  initiative  and  was  chagrined 
beyond  measure  when  he  turned  away  and 
tackled  a  weaker  man. 

A  thick  pine  stump  stood  outside  our  box- 
car door,  and  one  night  we  made  a  camp 
fire  of  it.  As  we  sat  around  the  fire,  I  vol- 
unteered  to  tell  a  story.  "Who  knows  Victor 
Hugo?"  I  asked. 

"Isn't  be  the  duffer  what  writ  'Three  Men 
in  a  Boat'  ?"  asked  a  lumber  jack. 

"Aw,  fur 's  sake,  shut  up.    Don't  ye 

know  the  diffirence  betwixt  Mark  Twain  an' 
Vict'ry  Hugo?"  said  Bob  Anderson. 

I  launched  into  the  story  of  "Les  Mis^ 
rabies."  The  men  were  intensely  interested. 
Among  the  listener  was  Gallagher  himself. 
He  looked  at  me  curiously,  wondering  about 
the  voice,  a  voice  that  was  not  tuned  either 
to  the  camp  or  to  the  clothes. 

It  was  almost  mldni^t  when  I  finished 
the  story,  and  the  blazing  pine  log,  the  yellow 
glare  against  the  box  cars,  the  crowd  of 
rough-t^wn  men  sitting  against  the  car  anS 
around  the  fire,  made  a  wonderful  picture 
to  me;  and  I  attempted  to  photograph  it.  I 
made  an  exposure  of  about  five  minutes, 
during  which  time  Galla^er  inspected  the 
camera  and  asked  a  number  of  questions 
about  it.  It  was  all  a  mystery  to  Gallagher, 
and  I  could  see  very  plainly  that  I  was  more 
of  a  mystery  to  him  than  was  the  camera. 

No  one  is  ever  quite  sure  at  Lockhart 
whether  there  are  700  or  1,000  employees 
in  the  lumber  company,  but  the  company 
phy^cian  testified  on  oath  that  $450  was  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  monthly  collection  from 
the  woricers  fw  medk:al  care.  Out  of  that 
amount  Dr.  Trammel  gets  $150.    In  the 


summer  of  1906  twenty-six  men  were  iU  at 
Lockhart  with  fever.  Most  c^  them  came 
from  the  camp.  Two  of  them  died.  It 
seemed  to  puzzle  the  physician,  but  it  was  as 
plain-as  a  pikestaff  to  the  men.  They  all 
guessed,  and  very  likely  guessed  correctly, 
that  the  trouble  came  from  the  stagnant  ditch. 
Before  I  was  twenty-four  hours  in  camp  I 
was  attacked  violently  with  an  intestinal  dis- 
ease. The  men  in  our  box-car  domicile  ob- 
served the  symptoms,  and  all  of  them  laughed. 
It  was  one  of  the  camp  jokes.  Only  intes- 
tines of  tin  could  withstand  the  conditions. 
The  men  told  me  it  was  the  water.  It  may  ' 
not  have  been,  but  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes, 
the  excrement  of  both  men  and  beasts  dis- 
solving in  the  ditch  from  which  we  got  our 
drinking  water — ^water  that  was  neither  fil- 
tered nor  boiled,  but  passed  from  one  unclean 
vessel  to  another,  until  we  drank  it. 

Joe  Hooly,  a  big,  powerfully  built  Iridi- 
man  was  ill  with  a  fever  in  our  car.  The 
dirt,  the  odors,  and  the  noises  annoyed  him, 
but  he  was  very  patient  and  imcomplaining. 

"What  is  he  giving  you,  Joe?"  I  asked, 
referring  to  the  physician. 

"Pink  wather,  egadi"  be  said.  "But  Oi'll 
ax  him  to  change  it  the  furst  toime  he  turns 
up." 

"How  often  does  he  turn  up,  Joe?" 

"Aw,  wance  or  twict  a  week  or  sol" 

"And  how  often  has  Gallagher  been  to  see 
you?" 

"Wanctl" 

"In  three  weeks?" 

"That's  it!" 

Every  man  in  the  camp  paid  $1.10  a  month 
for  insurance  and  medical  care.  Sixty  cents 
of  that  for  insurance.    It  was  the  law  of  the 

I  asked  Joe  what  benefit  the  insurance  was 
to  him.  He  gave  me  his  understandlog  of 
it.  If  a  tree  had  fallen  on  him  in  the  cutting, 
or  if  he  had  been  hurt  by  accident  doing  the 
company's  work,  then  he  would  get  half  pay 
while  ill.  But  he  was  dying  of  a  disease 
contracted  by  foul  and  indecent  ciHiditions, 
and  his  pay  was  stopped  and  the  woods  fore- 
man had  been  once  to  see  him,  and  the  phy- 
sician had  been  twice  a  week  or  thereabout. 
The  company  clerk  had  promised  to  pay  ior 
a  quart  of  milk  a  day  if  Joe's  brother  would 
.  go  for  it  several  miles  each  way.  Milk  we 
never  saw  at  the  camp.  I  complained  bit- 
toly  of  keeping  Joe  in  such  foulness,  but  the 
poor  patient  soul  himself  made  no  com- 
print.   The  morning  I  left  they  were  going 
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to  remove  him  to  the  watchman's  hut  behind 
the  bloodhounds.  They  did  remove  him  a 
few  days  after  I  left,  but  it  was  too  late;  the 
woifc  was  done,  llien,  after  paying  to  the 
company  thousands  of  dollais  for  insurance 
that  never  insured,  and  for  medical  care  that 
never  came,  or  came  too  late,  the  men  in  the 
camp  toot  up  a  collection  to  bury  Joe  Hooly, 
The  blame  is  not  wholly  the  medical  offi- 
cer's. He  is  a  business  man,  engrossed  with 
the  cares  of  a  growing  business.  He  has 
little  time  for  pills  or  poultices.  He  operates 
a  fruit-canning  company.  He  has  recently 
been  appointed  postmaster  at  Lockhart,  and 
StJU  mwe  recently  has  purchased  twenty  head 
c4  oxen,  and  is  now  in  the  business  of  skid- 
ding logs  at  so  much  per  thousand  for  the 
Jackson  Lumber  Company. 

"What  do  you  want?"  the  clert  asked  as 
I  appeared  with  others  at  the  office  for  a 
Saturday-night  loan  of  what  I  had  already 
earned. 

"I  want  all  that  the  law  and  your  con- 
science will  allow  me." 

"My  conscience  has  nothing  to  do  with 
itl"  he  said  sharply. 

Inside  there  were  a  dozen  white  men,  and 
outside  the  car  windows  were  more  than  a 
scon  ot  negroes. 

Pay  day  comes  once  a  month.  That  saves 
bookkeeping  and  makes  money — for  the 
company.  Ten  per  cent  is  charged  on  every 
ddlar  borrowed  between  pay  days.  AH  the 
negroes  and  most  of  the  whites  borrow  money 
every  Saturday  night.  Bellinger  helped  the 
dei^ — ^rather  he  helped  the  company. 

"Ah  worked  fo'  days,  mistah,  an'  ah've  jest 
got  tickets  fo'  three!"  said  a  puzzled  darky. 

Bellinger  snatched  the  tickets  from  him, 
made  a  pretense  of  adding  up  the  figures, 
and  handed  them  back  hastily.     "That's 

O.  K.!    You  go  to  h 1    Who's  the  next 

son  cA  a ?  " 

I  was  sent  to  Gallaj^er  to  get  my  rating. 
Galla^ier  sent  me  to  Bellinger,  and  Bellinger 
in  turn  sent  me  back  to  the  clerk;  and  the 
dak  rated  me  at  $i  a  day.  I  had  been 
driving  Ollie's  team  and  OUie  received  wages 
at  the  rate  of  $50  a  month,  but  then  there 
woe  othex  things  that  Ollie  did.  Ollie  was 
a  ctxnpany  man,  and  when  there  was  a  peon 
to  be  flogged  Ollie  could  be  depended  upon 
to  bold  die  victim  while  somebody  plied  the 
lash.  It  was  Ollie  who,  when  the  blacksmith 
had  half  kiUed  one  of  the  smaller  men  of  the 
cao^,  smashed  ^'ti  with  an  az  handle  to  the 


earth.  Perhaps  it  was  litde  services  like 
these  that  made  the  difference  between  my 
$30  a  month  and  Ollie's  $50. 

The  clerk  gave  me  a  ticket  for  $5,  keepuig 
$1  in  reserve.  The  cards  issued  at  the  camp 
must  be  cashed  at  the  company's  c45ce  at 
Lockhart.  Married  men  who  get  tickets  on 
the  company  store  do  not  have  to  pay  ten 
per  cent.  They  pay  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.  If  they  want  part  change 
and  part  merchandise  at  the  store,  they  get 
for  change  company  currency,  which  can  be 
cashed  only  at  the  company  store. 

There  was  quite  a  crowd  taking  the  jour- 
ney to  Lockhart  that  Saturday  nig^t.  In- 
deed it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  camp  had 
borrowed  of  their  own  money  and  was  en 
route  to  Lockhart.  We  climbed  mto  the 
tender  (rf  the  engine  and  got  a  free  ride  to 
Lockhart  with  the  prospect  of  a  walk  back 
through  the  woods. 

.  The  activity  of  the  town  centers  around 
the  company  offices.  These,  with  the  store, 
the  lodging  house,  and  the  post  office,  are  the 
only  buildings  of  a  public  character. 

Florala  is  a  mile  away.  It  is  a  license 
town  where  the  lumber  jacks  exchange  their 
hard-earned  money  for  Uquor  and  lewdness. 
It  is  where  a  justice  of  die  peace,  a  deputy 
^eriff,  and  others,  in  the  past,  have  helped 
the  company  to  hold  ignorant  laborers  in 
peonage.  The  Florala  saloons  were  stuffed 
with  boisterous  men  that  night. 

I  looked  around  for  a  companion  for  the 
journey  back  through  the  woods,  but  they 
were  all  drunk.  About  10  p.u.  I  foimd  a 
fanner  with  a  horse  and  cart  going  in  the 
direction  of  the  camp.  The  cart  was  filled 
with  cattle  feed  and  be  had  a  friend  on  the 
front  seat  with  him,  so  that  I  did  not  ask 
him  for  a  ride,  but  for  permisdcm  to  walk 
close  behind.  I  only  wanted  to  be  helped 
in  the  matter  of  direction. 

Just  before  the  camp  was  reached  we 
heard  loud  yelling  and  the  firing  of  guns. 
It  was  a  party  of  six  men  from  my  car  who 
had  hired  a  buggy  and  were  reaching  camp. 
The  drunken  men  raised  pandemonium  in 
the  car.  Poor  Joe  Hooly  groaned  and  begged 
them  to  be  quiet ;  but  incapable  of  any  thought 
or  reflection,  they  turned  things  upside  down. 
Drunken  stragglers  were  arriving  at  all  hours 
of  the  morning,  and  each  of  them  succeeded 
in  arousing  the  entire  car  on  his  anjral. 

A  thick  gray  mist  lay  low  in  the  valley  in 
the  early  part  of  the  morning.  The  dark- 
green  pine  tops  were  just  emerging  from  it 
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when  the  sun  shot  through  the  clouds  about 
the  hour  of  nine.  The  air  was  bahny  and 
the  od(ff  of  the  pines  invigorating.  It  was 
in  early  January,  but  as  warm  and  beautiful 
as  a  Northern  summer  morning.  In  the  open, 
everything  was  calm,  solemn,  beautiful.  In 
the  box  car,  chaos,  junk,  effluvial  It  was 
Sunday  morning.  Three  of  the  men  whose 
bunks  adjoined  mine  were  making  up  a 
wa^ng  party.  I  asked  permission  to  make 
it  a  quartet,  and  they  were  glad  to  have  me. 
We  went  to  what  they  call  in  that  region  a 
"branch" — a  rivulet  worming  its  way  slug- 
gishly through  the  woods.  Pat  Murphy  was 
there.  There  was  a  young  Dane,  an  old 
lumber  jack,  and  myself.  At  the  most  open 
and  deepest  part  of  the  branch  we  halted 
and  prepared  to  wash.  The  water  was  about 
twelve  inches  deep.  We  lit  a  fire  and  pro- 
ceeded to  heat  a  boUer  of  water.  Each  of 
the  three  men  had  brought  with  him  a  quart 
of  whisky.  By  the  time  the  water  was  ready, 
the  men  had  lost  most  of  their  enthusiasm 
for  clean  shirts.  Only  one  could  wash  at  a 
time,  the  boiler  was  so  small.  By  the  time 
two  men  had  washed,  or  washed  at,  his  share, 
Pat  Murphy  was  all  warmed  up  and  was 
lighting  the  Boers  over  again  under  Buller, 
Gatacre,  and  Baden  Powell  —  "Bathin' 
Towel"  Pat  called  him.  No  power  that  any 
of  us  possessed  could  restrain  htm  from 
stripping  himself  to  show  the  scars  where  the 
Boers  had  perforated  him. 

"Say,  stranger,"  said  the  young  Dane  to 
me  next  day,  "did  ye  notice  where  we  left 
our  flirts  yesterday?" 

There  were  four  woinen  in  camp.  Three 
of  them  were  wives  of  foremen — Gallagher, 
Bellinger,  and  Fagar.  The  fourth  was  the 
wife  of  the  blacksmith.  Mrs.  Blacksmith 
was  the  mother  of  the  only  child  in  camp. 
Three  of  them  lived  in  detached  cars,  and  the 
blacksmith  had  a  log  cabin  near  his  shop. 
My  introduction  to  them  was  by  means  of  a 
camera.  It  was  a  new  thing  in  the  woods, 
and  they  wanted  to  use  it.  They  all  had  a 
hope  erf  some  time  getting  away  to  where 
Ihey  could  "neighbor"  and  "see  things." 
They  were  fine  women  of  the  working  class, 
all  of  them.  Mrs.  Bellinger  told  a  funny 
story  of  how  Harlan,  the  general  manager, 
trained  and  tested  the  bloodhounds.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  started  a  negro  off  on  a  journey, 
and  when  he  was  several  miles  on  the  way 
he  put  the  hounds  on  the  trail  and  let  them 
go,  "They  treed  the  nigger  all  right,"  said 
Mrs,  Bellinger, 


I  expressed  an  admiration  for  dogs,  and 
was  told  that  one  of  the  bloodhounds  in  the 
camp,  a  few  yards  away  from  Bellinger's 
box  car,  cost  $500. 

"Why  doesn't  Mr.  Harlan  keep  the  hoimds 
at  his  houset"'  I  inquired. 

"Oh,  there  was  a  fuss  at  the  trial  about 
them,"  was  the  reply. 

I  made  my  way  to  the  kennel  of  the  blood- 
hounds. The  door  was  open  and  I  walked 
in  and  sat  down  on  the  ground  and  played 
with  them.  Later  I  photographed  the  hounds 
and  the  watchmen  in  a  comer  of  the  kennel. 

The  most  interesting  place  in  camp  was 
the  negro  car.  It  was  a  new  thing  for  a 
white  man  to  invade  their  territory.  They 
were  having  a  card  game;  half  a  dozen  men 
were  playing.  There  was  intense  excitement. 
A  score  of  men  had  lost  all  they  had  and  were 
now  lying  around  the  car.  There  was  a 
group  of  singers  around  a  banjo,  and  evi- 
dently the  financial  losses  of  the  singers  added 
color  to  the  words  of  the  song. 

When  I  entered  my  own  car — the  box  car 
of  the  "superior  race" — there  was  a  fire  in 
the  wood  stove,  and  around  it  half  a  dozen 
men;  five  of  them  almost  helplessly  drunk. 
Jerry  Clifford  was  barbering;  a  few  men 
were  lying  in  their  beds  reading.  There 
was  a  continual  jargon  in  several  languages. 
It  was  loud,  boisterous,  and  profane.  Joe 
Hooly  was  dying,  but  only  his  brother  seemed 
to  think  or  care.  I  climbed  to  my  bunk  out 
of  the  way.  I  just  turned  my  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  stove  when  one  of  the  men 
fell;  and  as  he  fell,  his  face  struck  the  edge 
of  the  red-hot  stove  with  a  thud,  and  when 
they  helped  him  up,  his  skin  peeled  off  his 
cheek.  It  was  a  grewsome  sight,  but  he  felt 
it  least  of  all.    He  laughed  and  said:  "Poor 

shot,  poor  shot  1   By !  I  thought  I  could 

hit  the  stovepipe  wi'  m'  head.  But — hie,  hie 
— ^I  dropped  short — lemme  try  again!" 

The  fumes  grew  stronger  and  stronger  and 
the  noise  louder.  I  took  my  camera  and 
went  out  into  the  woods.  It  was  toward 
sunset  when  I  crossed  the  ditch — our  water 
supply — on  my  way  home.  While  yet  in  the 
woods  I  heard  some  splashing  in  the  water. 
It  was  Cari,  the  chore  boy.  He  bad  come 
with  a  horse  and  buggy  for  his  afternoon 
water.  In  the  buggy  were  two  large  barrels, 
which  he  was  filling  with  a  bucket.  He  was 
in  the  ditch  to  his  knees,  and  on  the  bank 
sat  Pat  Murphy.  They  were  both  drunk. 
I  watched  them  for  a  while  as  they  took  turns 
in  the  bailing  of  water.    About  one  bucketful 
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in  five  got  into  the  barrels.  Most  of  it  got 
into  the  buggy.  They  soon  tired.  Carl 
seated  himself  in  the  water  and  called  loudly 
to  Fat  for  a  cigarette.  Pat  waded  in  with  one 
in  his  hand,  but  it  was  soaked,  as  he  was,  with 
water.  When  it  occurred  to  Carl  that  it 
was  getting  dark,  he  arose,  tumbled  one  of 
the  barrels  out,  and,  with  Pat's  help,  tried  to 
dip  it.  They  got  it  partly  full,  and  several 
times  to  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  but  each  time 
it  dropped.  Then  they  tried  the  buckets 
ag^in,  and,  failing,  Pat  left  in  disgust.  Sev- 
eral men  at  supper  that  ni^t  remarked  on 
the  "thickness"  of  the  water,  but  Carl  was 
out  of  reach.  He  was  sleeping  of!  his  de- 
bauch in  his  wet  clothes  in  the  stable. 

The  bunk  car  was  quieting  down  for  the 
night.  Four  men  lingered  around  the  smol- 
dering embers  in  the  wood  stove.  They 
were  sober  and  talked  of  the  more  somber 
aspects  of  life.  Joe  Hooly's  cough  grew 
vorse.  The  smoke  affected  it.  And  In  turn 
the  men  were  a&ected  by  it.  Their  conversa- 
ti<»i  somehow  drifted  into  serious  channels — 
the  brevity  of  life,  the  inevitableness  of  death. 
The  game  was  over  in  the  next  car.  The 
money  had  changed  hands,  until  two  negroes 
possessed  it  all — ^which  was  not  much.  Then 
around  a  fire  of  blazing  pine  knots  they 
swayed  to  and  fro  and  sang,  far  into  the 
night.  From  my  bunk,  as  the  door  opened 
and  shut,  I  caught  snatches  of  their  last 
refrain.    It  was  the  lullaby  of  death: 


Carl,  the  German  student  who  was  the 
camp  chore  boy,  informed  Hughie  that  the 
"man  with  the  yellow  bundle"  was  going 
away.  Hu^ie  and  his  Boer  assistant  paid 
me  a  visit  in  the  box  car  and  invited  me  to 
the  kitchen,  where  I  was  treated  to  hot  pie 
and  rich  coffee.  I  photographed  Hughie 
with  his  pets  and  his  assistants. 

I  sat  coi  the  edge  of  Joe  Hooly's  bunk  icar 
half  an  hour.  They  were  to  remove  him 
that  morning,  but  Joe  ^id  not  care  very  much 
what  they  did  with  htm. 

"If  you  don't  pull  through  this,  Joe,"  I 
said,  "Dr.  Trammel  ^ould  be  tried  for  man- 
sUuii^ter." 

"Well,"  said  Joe,  "if  that  ud  bring  me 
bock  whin  I'm  a  goner  it  ud  be  worth  while; 
but  wbia  ut  wouldn't,  what's  the  use?" 

I  {»«ssed  gently  his  fevered  hand.  "  Fare- 
wrfl,  Joe,"  I  said,  "farewell;  and  peace  to 
you  on  the  long  journey." 


"S'long,"  he  said,  "an'  beg(»Ta,  it's  me- 
self  as  ud  loike  to  be  goin'  wid  yel" 

Bundle  in  hand,  I  climbed  to  a  seat  on  the 
rear  of  the  engine  tender  and  was  fortunate 
to  get  a  ride  to  Lockhart.  Lockhart  is  the 
center  of  the  company  work.  It  is  CHie  of 
those  ready-made,  bargain-counter  towns 
that  spring  up  in  a  day  around  a  mill  or  a 
mine.  There  is  one  house  in  Lockhart — 
that  is  Harlan's.  The  others  are  the  homes 
of  the  "hands." 

I  had  been  rated  at  $i  a  day;  and  having 
borrowed  $5  of  the  money  earned,  J  went 
to  the  office  with  my  check. 

"What  do  you  want  to  do  with  this?" 
asked  the  clerk.  "We  don't  cash  these  on 
Mondays.  We  pay  once  a  month  an'  we 
accommodate  you  fellows  on  Saturdays  and 
Wednesdays.  But  as  you're  a  new  man. 
we'll  do  it  this  time  for  you." 

So  he  took  my  $5  check  and  handed  me 
for  it  $4.50.  The  dollar  retained  at  the 
camp  was  later  forwarded  to  me  by  way  of 
the  justice  of  the  peace  in  Florala.  By  that 
time  they  had  learned  of  my  real  mission, 
and  not  only  did  not  discount  it,  but  paid  the 
charges  on  ihe  postal  order. 

A  small  pine  grove  divides  the  races  in 
Lockhart.  The  streets  are  wide  and  there 
is  a  prophecy  of  trees  for  future  generations. 
In  the  white  section  there  is  a  schoolhouse 
for  children,  operated  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  or  district.  This  school  is  the  center, 
too,  of  a  joint  missionary  enterprise  by  the 
Florala  churches.  The  ministers  take  turns. 
The  black  folks  fare  better.  They  have  a 
church  and  a  pastor.  The  pastor  earns  his 
living  by  driving  a  team.  They  have  a  hall, 
too,  where  "frdickin"'  goes  on,  so  they  told 
me.  The  white  laborers  of  Lockhart  do 
not  feel  the  need  of  these  things.  What- 
ever else  their  means  will  allow,  they  get  at 
Florala.  For  the  commercial  returns,  Flo- 
rala furnishes  Lockhart  laborers  with  the 
opportunity  to  violate  any  canon  in  the 
moral  law.  There  are  no  ^oons,  jaib,  jus- 
tices, or  "red-light"  districts  in  Locktmrt. 
It  is  a  model  town  in  that  respect.  But 
Florala  furnishes  them  all  and  accepts  the 
record.    It  is  a  matter  of  business. 

As  it  began  to  dawn,  I  passed  over  the 
bridge  by  the  mill  on  my  way  to  the  station. 
The  men  had  been  at  work  some  time.  The 
big  electric  lights  were  burning,  the  waste 
pile  on  the  log  dam  was  ablaze,  and  behind 
the  mill  and  the  dam  there  was  a  bank  of 
thick,  white  mist.    There  was  a  subtle  fas- 
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cinati<Hi  in  the  scene,  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
pelled by  the  thought  that  it  was  the  center 
of  a  d^d  democracy,  a  town  where  men 
were  parts  of  a  machine — a  machine  to  grind 
out  profits  itx  men  who  never  saw  the  place, 
who  never  sensed  its  dull  brutal  life. 

Two  of  my  fellow-passengcrs  to  Pensacola 
were  Le  Maistre,  the  boss  of  the  turpentine 
camps  of  the  Jackson  Lumber  Company, 
and  Sandor,  one  of  the  sentenced  officials. 
I  introduced  myself  to  Le  Maistre,  and  cour- 
teously he  entered  freely  into  discussion  of  the 
company's  affairs.  He  was  the  only  man  I 
ever  heard  defend  Harlan.  I  heard  later 
that  they  were  brothers-in-law.  He  defended 
also,  of  course,  the  entire  policy  of  the  com- 
pany, admitting  only  the  whipping  of  peons 
by  Gallagher.  He  informed  me  that  he  was 
taking  Sandor  to  Pensacola  to  deliver  him  up 
to  the  judge.  He  said  the  company  suspected 
a  [dot  between  Sandor  and  his  friend  New- 
lander  for  the  former's  escape,  Harlan  bad 
signed  Sandor's  bond. 

"The  court  has  had  knowledge  for  some 
weeks  that  Mr.  Sandor  desired  to  surrender 
himself  and  serve  his  sentence,"  said  Judge 
Swayne  next  morning  in  the  court  as  the 
case  was  called.  "In  consideration  of  this 
disposition,  and  in  consideration  also  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  a  stranger  in  the  country, 
Mr.  Sandor,  I  remit  the  $i,ooo  fine  and  a 
month  of  your  imprisonment." 

He  was  to  leave  for  Atlanta  next  day. 
That  night  I  spent  the  evening  with  him  in 
the  Escambia  Hotel.  He  was  in  charge  of  a 
deputy  marshal. 

"Why  didn't  you  await  the  result  of  the 
appeal?"  I  asked  him. 

"I  prefer  to  await  it  in  the  penitentiary." 

"Isn't  this  a  change  of  mind?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  it  is." 

"When  did  this  change  occur?" 

"Immediately  after  the  trial,"  he  said. 
"I  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  remain 
longer  with  the  company.  I  was  sick  of  its 
shams.  I  had  played  a  part  in  a  dishonest 
concern  and  I  was  anxious  to  get  awayl" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'dishonest'? 
Were  they  dishonest  in  bu^ness?"  I  asked. 

"We  were  dishonest  in  our  treatment  of 
the  men.  We  had  a  system  of  labor  checks 
which  we  gave  out  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
In  so  many  hundreds  of  men  it  happened 
frequently,  of  course,  that  men  for^  or 
neglected  to  get  the  check  for  the  day's  wcffk. 
If  a  man  did  so,  the  chances  of  his  getting 
it  later  were  very  slim.    We  had  an  under- 


standing about  it  m  the  office.  If  he  stoudy 
persisted,  we  had  to  give  him  what  belonged 
to  him,  but  I  have  collected  as  many  as  700 
days'  labor  in  one  month.  We  mi^t  as  well 
have  put  our  hands  into  men's  pockets  and 
extracted  from  each  of  700  men  the  price  oi 
a  day's  labor. 

"  Our  system  of  monthly  payment  was  an- 
other source  of  revenue.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
men  in  our  employ,  very  few  could  stretch 
over  the  month  without  borrowing.  Of 
course  it  was  their  own  they  were  borrowing, 
but  we  charged  them  ten  per  cent, 

"Another  source  of  revenue  was  our  in- 
surance; we  insured  all  our  employees  for 
our  own  benefit.  We  made  $300  a  month 
out  of  them  by  a  medical  tax.  This  sum 
was  net  after  pa3ring.a  physician. 

"In  our  store  we  made  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  per  cent  on  our  goods,  and  in  it 
we  had  our  own  currency  for  change,  so 
that  the  people  would  have  to  come  l^ck  to 
spend  it. 

"All  of  this  was  merely  business.  Ithou^t 
the  limit  was  reached  when  I  was  called  a 
coward  for  refusing  to  ride  on  an  expired 
railroad  pass  on  the  company's  business;  hut 
it  was  not.  It  came  on  a  summer's  evening 
when  a  few  of  us  ofBdab  sat  outside  the  of- 
fice on  the  steps.  We  were  discussing  the 
escape  of  several  laborers  when  again  I  with 
others  was  called  a  coward,  not  because  we 
lacked  commercial  acumen,  but  because  we 
had  not  shot  down  like  dogs  in  the  fcn-est 
those  helpless,  Seeing  men. 

"That,"  said  he,  "is  the  spuit  of  Harkin; 
and  Harlan  is  the  soul  of  the  business  at 
Lockhart." 

Galla^ier  is  Irish,  and  on  St.  Patrick's 
day  the  camp  was  decorated  with  Irish  and 
American  flags.  The  taste  of  the  decorahws 
reached  its  highest  in  the  cUning  car.  There 
was  a  tablecloth  on  the  table,  the  first  that  had 
ever  been  seen  in  camp;  there  was  more  than 
that  —  there  were  Japanese  napkins.  The 
essential  thing  in  this  celebration,  however, 
was  not  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  but  the 
vindication  of  the  "bull  of  the  woods,"  So 
the  Lumber  Trade  Journal  of  New  Orleans 
sent  their  reporter  to  set  down  the  douigs  of 
the  day.  G^Ua^ier  was  in  his  glory.  He 
was  phot<^raphed  in  the  dining  room  and 
out  in  the  open,  with  the  pug  dog  of  the  camp. 
Iliere  were  other  photographs-— of  the  viat- 
ors who  sat  at  the  camp  table,  of  the  children 
who  caroe  with  the  visitors.  There  were 
photographs  of  men  unknown  to  the  lumber 
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jacks;  there  was  even  a  full-sized  picture  of 
Dick  Penton,  the  saloon  keeper — but  of  the 
lumber  jacks  in  the  camp,  either  black,  or 
white,  or  yellow,  not  a  picture  of  any  sort  or 
description.  The  entire  gallery  of  pictures 
mi^t  illustrate  somebody's  badi  yard  in  the 
heart  oi  a  city,  but  of  the  lumber  camp  there 
is  not  the  faintest  suggestion.  After  the  vis- 
itors were  feasted  on  a  white  tablecloth,  the 
jacks  ate  theirs  oS  tin  plates;  but  they  did  it 
when  the  visitors  had  finished.  I  showed 
this  gallery  of  pictures  to  an  escaped  peon 
who  had  worked  ±ere,  and  the  c»ily  faces 
he  knew  in  the  entire  lot  were  Gallagher  and 
a  clerk  out  of  the  office  at  Lockhart. 

The  taz  cm  the  second  part  of  the  celebra- 
tion, which  was  to  take  place  later  on  Sim- 
day  in  Lockhart,  was  $3 — it  was  levied  on 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike — but  when  the  lum- 
bermen of  the  woods  got  to  Lockhart  for  the 
wind-up,  the  door  was  shut.  "This  ain't  for 
youae  fellows!"  the  doorkeepers  told  them. 

The  Lumber  Trade  Journal  reporter  said 
that  if  the  judges  could  see  Gallagher  in  his 
glory,  they  would  reverse  their  judgments. 

Alter  the  "vindication"  of  GaOa^er,  a 
cydwie  struck  the  camp,  and  Hu^ie,  the 
cook,  and  his  kitchen  were  the  only  items 
spared.  Hu^ie  has  sent  me  a  photograph  of 
the  wreck  and  a  few  details  of  the  catastrophe. 
He  says: 

There  Is  no  more  camp.  Only  the  kitchen. 
It  struck  just  after  supper  and  only  cot  a  few  of 


,  „  .  r  cot 
burnt  up.  Wc  hod  a  hud  tune  saving  one 
o(  them  dusky  boys — George  Jackson — he  tud  a 
broken  leg  and  was  in  that  part  of  the  car  that  was 
□Q  fire.  Cari  was  hurt  all  over,  but  nothing  broke. 
Louie  May  and  his  bouse  went  clean  over  the 
kitchen  to  the  main  line,  but  he  bad  no  bones  broke, 
but  he's  shook  up  very  bad.    In  fact  every  man  in 


theo 


It  up. 


I  have  written  to  Hughie: 

Deas  HcGHie:  Your  account  of  the  cyclone  at 
hand.  I  admire  the  discrimination  with  which  the 
thing  left  undone  those  things  which  it  ought  not  to 
have  done  and  finished  with  neatness  and  dispatch 
the  only  logical  thing  there  was  for  it  to  do.  Hughie 
and  the  kitchen  were  the  only  commendable  insti- 
tutions in  the  forest.  If  I  could  have  a  cyclone 
made  lo  otder,  I  think  I  could  suggest  some  added 
attrsctions  and  improvements  on  Uc  antics  of  the 
last  one.  I  would  have  Gallagher  in  the  watch- 
house  instead  of  Louie,  and  would  change  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  so  that  the  hut  would  have  a  free 
course  to  bump  on  the  railroad  ties  the  seven  or  eight 
miles  to  Lockhart  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hourl 
I  would  arrange  what  the  circus  people  call  a  "  thrill- 
er" for  Dr.  "^mmcl.  It  would  be  a  spiral  antic 
pirouetting  round  a  seven-mile  radius.  It  would 
catch  on  its  way  the  doctor — say  in  his  posl  office — 
and  it  would  take  to  the  ties,  naturally,  and  bump 
back  over  the  road  through  and  beyond  the  camp 
to  the  biz  dirty  ditch  where  you  get  your  typhoid 
and  diaiitiea  germsl  An  experience  like  that  mi^t 
help  the  doctor  in  the  bunung  dcsiic  of  bis  life — 
viz.,  the  discovery  of  the  germs  that  killed  a  few 
men  last  summer  and  half  killed  a  hundred  more. 
It  would  be  a  revelation  to  him — it  might  be  to  the 
germs  also. 
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By  demetra  vaka  brown 


■  HE  Sultan  of  Turkey,  when 
~  particularly  desirous  of  hon- 
I  oring  a  courtier,  presents 
'  him  with  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful women  who  adorn  his 
I  palace  and  who  have  not 
'  become  his  wives.  Thus 
he  had  given  Alsh^  Hanum  to  Selim  Pasha, 
who,  according  to  the  Osmanli  customs,  had 


to  free  the  young  girl  and  make  her  his  wife. 
But  Selim  Pasha,  beii^  an  old-fashioned 
Mussulman,  did  not  believe  in  "gift  wives"; 
and  hence  Aish^  Hanum  had  become  his 
wife  in  name  only. 

She  was  liked  and  loved  by  the  other  three 
wives  and  especially  so  by  the  youngest,  my 
friend  Djimlah,  who,  feeling  sad  at  the  fate 
of  the  young  Hanum,  gave  her  her  second 
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son,  us  soon  us  he  was  bom,  so  that  she 
might  know  the  joys  of  motherhood. 

After  I  had  been  visiting  Djimlah  for  sev- 
eral days,  Aish6  Hanum  invited  me  to  spend 
a  day  with  her.  I  had  jusl  finished  my  morn- 
ing toilet  when  a  slave  came  to  conduct  me 
to  her  mistress,  from  whom  she  presented 
me  with  an  indoor  veil.  To  show  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  gift  I  arranged  it  on  my 
hair  and  followed  to  the  floor  below  where 
Alsh^  Hanum  lived. 

When  I  entered  her  apartments  I  found 
her  kneeling  before  an  easel,  deep  in  work. 
As  the  slave  announced  me  she  rose  from  the 
ground  and  came  to  me  with  outstretched 
hand.  It  struck  me  as  curious  that  she  of- 
fered to  shake  hands,  instead  of  using  the 
temena,  the  Turkish  form  of  salutation,  since 
I  knew  her  to  be  extremely  punctilious  in 
the  customs  of  her  nation.  I  suppose  she 
did  this  to  make  me  feel  more  at  home. 

"Welcome,  young  Hanum,"  she  said  after 
kissing  me  on  both  cheeks. 

"Do  you  paint?"  I  asked,  going  toward 
the  easel,  disguising  my  surprise  at  meeting 
with  such  disregard  of  Mussulman  customs 
in  this  orthodox  household. 

"No,  not  painting,  just  playing.  It  is 
only  an  impression,  not  a  reproduction  of 
one  of  Allah's  realities."  Good  Mussulmans 
do  not  believe  in  "reproducing  Allah's  reali- 
ties"; yet  there  stood  on  the  easel  a  charm- 
ing pastel.  Even  orthodox  Moslems,  I  saw 
were  not  above  beating  the  devil  round  the 
stump. 

"How  very  beautifull"  I  exclaimed. 
"Alsh^  Hanum,  you  are  an  artist." 

"Pray,  pray,  young  Hanum,"  she  pro- 
tested, a  little  frightened  I  thought,  "pray  do 
not  say  such  things.  I  am  not  an  artist,  I 
only  play  with  the  colors." 

"Let  me  see  some  more  of  your  playing," 
I  persisted. 

Rather  reluctantly,  though  wishing  to  com- 
ply with  her  guest's  desires,  she  brought  out 
a  large  portfolio,  containing  several  pastels 
and  water-colors,  and  we  sat  down  on  a  rug 
to  examine  them. 

Whether  they  were  well  done  or  not  I  can- 
not tell;  but  they  were  full  of  life  and  happi- 
ness. The  curious  part  was  thai,  whenever 
she  painted  any  outdoor  life,  she  painted  it 
from  her  window,  and  on  the  canvas  first  was 
the  window,  and  then  through  it  you  saw  the 
landscape  as  she  saw  it. 

The  more  I  lodted  at  her  work  the  more 
enthusiastic   I  grew,     "Vou  must  1«  very 


talented,"  I  said,  turning  to  her.  "It  is  a 
pity  that  you  cannot  go  abroad  to  study." 

"But  I  have  studied  many  years  here." 

"That  is  all  verj'  well,"  I  said,  still  busy 
looking  at  the  pictures;  "just  the  same  you 
ought  to  go  to  Paris  to  study." 

"What  for?"  she  asked. 

"Because  I  think  you  have  a  great  deal 
of  talent  which  unfortunately  is  wasted  in  a 
harem."    As  I  spc&e  I  raised  my  eyes. 

Ordinarily  I  am  not  a  coward,  though  I 
do  run  from  a  mouse;  but  when  my  eyes  met 
her  finely  penciled  ones,  there  was  a  curious 
lo(^  of  anger  in  them  that  made  a  shiver  go 
down  my  back.  "If  I  have  said  anything 
to  offend  you,"  I  said,  "I  beg  you  to  forgive 
me.    Believe  me  it  was  my  enthusiasm." 

She  smiled  in  a  most  channing  way.  If 
she  had  been  angry  it  had  gone  quickly  by. 

"Butwhydoyou  wi^me  togo  toParis?" 
she  asked  again. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said,  "except  that  Paris 
is  nearer  Turkey  than  any  other  great  center, 
and  I  feel  that  you  ou^t  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  where  ycu  could  get  all  the 
help  possible." 

"What  for?"  she  inquired. 

I  began  to  feel  uncomfortable.  I  knew 
her  very  little,  and  this  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  visited  a  former  "Seraigli"  (one  who 
has  been  an  inmate  of  the  Imperial  Pakce). 

"Because,"  I  answered  lamely,  "when  a 
person  has  a  talent  she  generally  goes  to 
Paris  or  to  some  other  great  artistic  center." 

"What  for?"  again  insisted  the  question. 

If  I  had  not  been  in  a  harem  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  woman  of  whom  I  was  some- 
what afraid,  my  answer  would  have  been, 
"Weil,  if  you  are  fooli^  enough  not  to  know, 
why,  what  is  the  use  of  telling  you?"  In- 
stead, while  that  exquisite  hand  was  lying 
on  my  arm  and  those  big  almond-shaped 
eyes  were  holding  mine,  I  tried  to  find  a  way 
of  explaining. 

"If  you  were  free  to  go,  you  could  see 
masterpieces,  you  could  study  various  meth- 
ods of  painting,  and  if  it  were  in  you,  you 
might  become  great  in  turn." 

"What  for?"  was  the  calm  hiquiry. 

She  was  very  beautiful;  not  of  the  Tuikish 
tj-pe,  but  of  the  pure  Circassian,  with  ex- 
quisite lines  and  a  very  low,  musical  voice, 
and  of  all  things  on  this  earth  I  am  most 
susceptible  to  physical  beauty.  At  that  par- 
ticular moment,  however,  I  should  have  de- 
rived great  pleasure  if  I  could  have  smacked 
her  pretty  mouth. 

I,  Google 
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"Well,"  I  said  calmly,  though  I  was  irri- 
tated, "if  you  had  a  great  talent,  and  became 
very  famous,  you  would  not  only  have  all 
the  money  you  vt-anted,  but  gloiy  and  ad- 
miration." 

"What  for?"  she  repeated  with  inhuman 
monotony. 

"F«  heaven's  sake,  Alsh^  Hanum,"  I 
cried,  "I  don't  know  what  for;  but  if  I  could, 
I  should  like  to  become  famous  and  have 
glory  and  lots  of  money." 

"What  for?" 

"Because  then  I  could  go  all  over  the 
worid  and  see  everything  ttuit  is  to  be  seen 
and  meet  all  sorts  of  interesting  people." 

"What  for?" 

"Hanum  doudou,"  I  cried,  lapsing  into 
the  Turkish  I  had  spoken  as  a  child,  "Are 
you  trying  to  make  a  fool  of  me,  or " 

She  put  her  palms  forward  on  the  floor 
and  then  her  head  went  down  and  she  laughed 
immoderately.  I  laughed  too,  considerably 
relieved  to  have  done  with  her  "what  for's." 

She  drew  me  to  her  as  if  I  were  a  baby, 
and  took  mc  on  her  lap.  "You  would  do 
all  these  things  and  travel  about  like  a  mail 
bag  because  you  think  it  would  make  you 
happy,  don't  you,  yavroum?"  she  asked. 

"Of  course  I  should  be  happy." 

"Is  this  why  you  ran  away  from  home — 
to  get  famous  and  rich?"  She  was  speaking 
to  me  precisely  as  if  I  were  a  little  bit  of  a 
thing,  and  was  to  be  coaxed  out  of  my 
fool^bncss. 

"I  have  neither  fame  nor  riches,"  I  an- 
swered, "so  we  need  not  waste  our  breath." 

"Sorry,  yavroum,  sorry,"  she  said  sym- 
pathetically. "I  should  have  liked  you  to 
get  both;  then  you  would  sec  that  it  would 
not  have  made  you  happy.  Happiness  is 
not  acquired  from  satisfied  desires." 

"What  is  happiness  then?"  I  asked. 

"Allah  kerim  [God  only  can  explain  it]. 
But  it  c<»Des  not  from  what  we  possess  but 
from  what  we  let  others  possess;  and  no 
amount  d  fame  would  have  made  me  leave 
my  home  and  go  among  alien  people  to  learn 
their  vrays  of  doing  something  which  I  take 
pvai  pleasure  in  doing  in  my  own  way."  She 
kissed  me  twice  on  the  cheek  and  put  me 
down  by  her.  "You  are  a  dear  little  one," 
she  said  as  she  began  to  prepare  a  cigarette. 

"Al^  Hanum,"  I  asked, "  don't  you  realty 
sometimes  wish  you  were  a  free  European 
woman?" 

She  wet  the  tissue  paper  of  her  cigarette 
and  gave  it  a  careful  twist.    "I  have  never 


seen  a  European  man  to  whom  I  should  like 
to  belong,"  she  informed  me. 

"Goodness  gracious,  why  should  you  be- 
long to  any  man  at  all?" 

"But  I  should  not  like  to  be  one  of  those 
detached  females  that  come  to  us  from  Ingle- 
terra  and  your  America.  They  are  repul- 
sive to  me.  A  human  being  is  like  a  tree  or 
a  flower;  it  must  be  productive  and  useful. 
A  woman  must  have  a  lord  and  children." 

"But  you  have  no  children,"  I  could  not 
help  saying. 

"Have  I  not,  though?"  She  clapped  her 
hands,  and  to  the  slave  who  came  in  she 
said,  "Bring  in  my  son,  please." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  young  Bey  was 
brought  in.  He  was  a  sturdy  little  fellow, 
full  of  health  and  good  looks.  No  sooner 
was  he  in  sight  than  mother  and  child  were 
kissing  and  loving.  When  after  a  few  min- 
utes he  was  taken  away,  Aish^  Hanum  in- 
formed me  that  tiU  he  was  twelve  years  old 
she  was  to  teach  and  instruct  him  herself. 
"We  are  always  together  except  when  I  have 
guests.  Then  the  child  is  out  to  play.  You 
say  I  have  no  children!  I  wish  you  would 
stay  here  till  the  day  I  am  to  give  my  daugh- 
ters away." 

"Your  daughters?"  I  repeated. 

"Yes,  I  am  liberating  two  of  my  young 
slaves.  I  bought  them  when  they  were  ten 
years  old.  I  instructed  them  myself;  and 
now  they  are  going  to  be  freed  and  given  into 
marriage,  to  be  happy  in  the  love  they  will 
give  and  take  " 

I  thought  that  in  her  voice  there  was  a  sad 
note  as  she  said  the  last  words;  but  then  I  am 
a  very  imaginative  person,  and  my  imagina- 
tion is  apt  to  play  tricks  with  me. 

"I  am  going  to  stay,"  I  said,  "The  Va- 
Wdi  [the  first  wife]  asked  me  to  wait  for  the 
wedding,  and  also  for  the  arrival  of  her  son 
and  his  young  wife." 

"Oh!  I  am  indeed  very  pleased.  You 
know,  yavroum,  we  all  like  you,  and  should 
■be  very  glad  to  have  you  be  happy  in  the  love 
of  a  good  man." 

"ATsh^  Hanum,"  I  asked,  "are  you 
happy?" 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  minute  or  so  while 
she  inhaled  and  then  exhaled  the  smdtc  of 
her  dainty  cigarette. 

"Would  you  like  to  know?" 

I  nodded. 

"1  will  tell  you  all  about  myself — but  you 
must  not  make  me  forget  that  you  are  my 
guest,  and  that  I  must  look  after  your  com- 
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fort"  She  cla|^>ed  her  hands  aad  a  young, 
pretty  slave  came  in  to  take  orders.  I  fancied 
that  the  slave  had  been  crying. 

"You  are  not  the  one  I  caUed  for,"  said 
Alsb^  Hanum;  "and  what  is  more,  you  must 
stop  coming  in  when  I  call."  The  tears  be- 
gan to  trickie  down  the  cheeks  of  the  young 
gurl.  I  was  quite  surprised.  In  all  my  ex- 
perience with  Turkish  women  I  never  saw 
them  stem  with  their  slaves,  and  this  young 
girl  looked  particularly  miserable. 

The  official  wife  clapped  her  hands  again 
and  this  time  another  slave  came  in. 

"Bring  us  in  some  sherbets  and  some 
cakes  and  cold  water." 

The  slaves  departed,  and  in  a  little  while 
the  one  who  had  been  crying  returned.  Alsh^ 
Hanum  looked  at  the  girl,  who,  elaborately 
unconscious  of  the  stem  look,  put  her  tray 
down,  brought  near  us  two  low  tables,  inlaid 
with  mother-of-pearl,  and  disposed  the  eata- 
bles on  them. 

"Have  I  not  told  you  not  to  wait  on  me?" 

The  girl  crossed  her  arms  on  her  breast 
and  stood  motionless.  She  was  very  pretty; 
rather  tall,  with  ^orious  copper-cdor^  hair, 
and  luminous  eyes. 

"What  will  the  young  Hanum  bore  think 
of  your  disobedience  to  me?"  the  mistress 
asked. 

The  giri  looked  at  me  through  her  tears. 

"  I  am  sure  that  if  the  young  Hanum  knew 
of  the  sorrow  that  is  eating  my  poor  heart  she 
would  take  my  part,"  ^e  said  with  great 
pathos  in  her  voice. 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  she  would,"  said 
her  mistress,  "for  I  am  afraid  the  young 
Hanum  is  not  very  practical" 

In  an  instant  the  young  girl  was  prostrated 
before  me,  kissing  my  hands,  kissing  my 
feet,  and  imploring  me  in  the  name  of  all  the 
flowers  that  grow  on  great  Allah's  land  to 
hear  her  and  intercede  with  her  mistress. 

I  took  the  child's  hand  into  mine  and 
tried  to  comfort  her;  then  turning  to  her 
mistress  I  begged  to  know  the  cause  of  her 
grief. 

"I  will  tell  you,  though  I  am  afraid  you 
are  the  wrong  person." 

At  a  bound  the  slave  was  by  her  mistress. 
Her  greenish  eyes  were  dark  blue  and  fiery. 
"If  you  present  my  case  it  is  lost.  Let  me 
have  the  word;  let  me  show  her  my  heart; 
for  it  is  my  heart  she  is  to  judge,  not  yours. 
Be  ju^,  my  mistress,  since  you  give  me  this 
chance." 

''Suppose  we  put  it  off.    Suppose  Hanum 


Djimlah  be  the  judge,  and  not  this  Hanum 
here.  She  does  not  know  our  ways  very 
much.  She  is  not  of  our  faith,  and  she  is 
young  in  experience.  She  has  not  yet  a  lord 
to  her  heart,"  the  mistress  explained. 

The  slave  drew  herself  up  and  fairly  tow- 
ered above  us.  Her  little  hands  were  dasped 
ti^tly  on  her  bosom.  She  threw  her  head 
back  and  looked  at  her  mistress.  There  was 
defiance  in  her  whole  attitude. 

"  You  might  just  as  well  say  that  you  want 
to  cheat  me  out  of  the  chaiice  you  offered  to 
pve  me." 

Alsh^  Hanum  sighed  and  gave  in.  "Serve 
us  first  with  something,  for  we  are  thirsty." 
The  slave  poured  out  some  sherbet  in  the 
tall  golden  goblets — a  present  to  Alsh^  Ha- , 
num  from  the  Palace — and  ministered  to  our 
wants;  then  she  took  her  place  on  the  floor, 
crosslegged,  and  said  to  her  mistress: 

"You  are  not  to  speak,  beauty,  at  all  till 
I  have  dtme." 

"Very  well,  foolish,"  said  the  mistress. 

"Young  Hanum,  my  story  is  not  very  long, 
so  I  will  not  tire  your  kind  ears  with  my 
miserable  woes.  I  only  want  justice,  and 
may  Allah  help  you  to  help  me.  I  was  five 
years  old  when  I  was  given  to  my  mistress 
here.  I  have  been  faithful,  good,  patient, 
obedient,  loving  to  her.  I  have  never  vexed 
her.  When  I  was  fourteen  years  old  she 
wanted  to  free  me  and  give  me  as  a  wife  to 
a  man.  Why  should  1  be  given  to  a  man 
when  I  want  to  stay  here?  I  pleaded  and 
pleaded,  and  ^e  said  that  I  might  Stay  two 
years  more,  The  two  years  passed  as  a  day, 
and  I  was  again  to  be  given  as  a  wife.  I 
pleaded  and  cried  again,  and  my  mistress 
said  that  I  might  have  two  years  more. 
Young  Hanum,  have  you  ever  watched  the 
clouds  on  Allah's  blue  rug  [the  ^y]?  Those 
years  granted  to  me,  faded  from  my  unhappy 
eyes  as  quickly  as  they,  and  for  days  now 
she  wiU  not  speak  to  me  because  I  will  not 
go.  But  I  stay  outside  this  door  and  wait 
on  her  just  the  same.  She  says  that  this 
time  it  is  to  a  very  nice,  young,  wealthy  man 
she  is  going  to  marry  me.  But  what  is  a 
man  to  me?  It  is  my  mistress  I  want;  it  is 
her  face  that  must  gladden  daily  my  miser- 
able existence.  It  is  here  by  her  that  I  want 
to  live  and  die.  Ob!  young  Hanum,  give  me 
justico;  and  may  the  cypress  tree  that  grows 
by  the  grave  of  your  dear  ones  defy  all  the 
winds!"  Thereupon  the  girl  began  to  cry; 
and  between  her  moans  she  continued:  '"Diis 
mistress  is  for  me  what  to  the  trees  are  the 
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leaves,  what  to  the  birds  are  the  wings,  what 
to  the  little  babies  is  a  mother.  She  says  if 
I  do  not  marry  she  will  sell  me  to  some  one." 

I  can  give  here  the  words,  but  they  cannot 
show  the  pathos,  the  passion  that  the  ^rl  put 
in  them.  It  made  my  heart  melt  within  me, 
not  from  pity  for  the  slave,  but  from  envy 
for  the  mistress.  Think  ot  owning  such  a 
biithful  creature! 

"I  have  heard  your  side,"  I  said;  "and 
now  you  would  better  go,  and  I  will  talk  it 
over  with  your  miMress." 

The  slave  came  to  me,  kissed  my  hand 
ever  so  tenderly,  and  left  the  room. 

"Alsii£  Hanum,"  I  asked,  "why  do  you 
want  the  child  to  be  married  and  leave  you, 
since  her  happiness  is  with  you  ?  " 

"You  do  not  understand  all  the  chcum- 
slances,  yavroum;  that  is  why  you  ask  me. 
You  see  she  is  mine,  and  I  can  free  her  and 
make  a  home  for  her.  If  I  die  to-morrow, 
what  will  become  of  herP  She  might  be 
freed,  and  she  might  not.  In  the  last  case 
she  would  have  to  belong  to  some  one  else 
for  seven  years  befcwe  being  freed.  Or  she 
might  be  changing  hands  all  the  time.  I 
lo^  her;  she  is  my  little  girl,  for  I  brought 
her  up;  and  I  want  to  see  her  marry  and  have 
babies  of  her  own.  She  can  see  me  all  she 
wishes  to.  But  what  she  wants  is  to  feel 
that  she  belongs  to  me.  She  is  getting  old. 
It  is  time  for  her  to  be  wife  and  mother. 
She  is  so  beautiful;  her  figure  is  so  perfect. 
It  would  be  a  [»ty  to  waste  all  that  b^uty  in 
Ufe." 

"But  rfie  will  be  unhappy  if  she  goes  away* 
from  you." 

"No;  she  does  not  know.  A  woman  is 
never  so  happy  as  in  the  love  she  bears  to  her 
little  ones  and-to  the  giver  of  them." 

"What  will  you  do?"  I  asked.  "Will  you 
really  sell  her  to  somebody  else?  " 

"No,  indeed;  but  I  was  going  to  send  her 
away  for  a  while.  Only  she  is  of  such  a 
passionate  nature  she  mi^t  do  violence  to 
herself.     I  have  to  act  wi£  great  discretion." 

"What  manner  of  man  is  the  one  you  want 
to  marry  her  to?  She  probably  does  not 
faixy  him." 

"I  have  tried  hard  to  have  her  see  him 
from  the  wmdow,"  said  Alsfag  Hanum  laugh- 
in^y;  "but  every  time  I  take  her  to  the 
window  and  bid  her  look,  she  closes  her  eyes. 
She  will  be  very  happy  indeed,  and  will  live 
a  slave  of  her  own,  but  she  is  obstinate." 

"Why  not  let  her  wait  for  a  while?"  I 


"I  am  afraid  of  losing  this  good  chance. 
I  want  to  see  all  of  them  that  are  of  age  well 
provided  for." 

"Suppose,"  I  said,  "that  I  decide  that 
you  are  to  let  the  girl  alone?" 

She  laughed  her  meny  litde  laug^,  and 
looked  so  beautiful  that  I  wondered  how  a 
woman  with  such  a  wonderful  beauty  as  hers 
could  be  given  to  two  men  and  still  remain 
unloved  by  them. 

"Yavroum,  you  would  not  really  decide 
to  do  anything  so  foolish,  and  destine  such  a 
beautiful  handiwork  of  Allah's  to  barrenness? 
Besides,  while  she  was  telling  her  woes  to 
you,  I  found  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  I 
am  going  to  offer  to  let  her  live  with  me 
after  her  marriage.  At  the  end  of  a  year  she 
will  know  that  I  was  right."  She  clapped 
her  hands.    The  girl  came  in. 

"Come  here,  Kioutchouk-Gul."  (The 
slaves  often  are  given  fancy  names  by  their 
mistresses.    This  one  meant  Little  Rose.) 

The  slave  came  and  made  herself  ever  so 
little  at  the  feet  of  her  beloved  mistress. 

"I  think  Allah  ha^  shown  me  a  way  out 
of  our  troubles."  She  took  the  giri's  hands 
into  hers.  "It  is  not  marriage  you  object  to 
so  much  as  leaving  me?" 

Tile  girl  nodded. 

"Then  how  would  you  like  to  marry  and 
still  live  with  me?  We  both  would  have  our 
way."  In  a  second  the  girl  was  in  the  arms 
of  AlshJ  Hanum,  calling  her  all  sorts  of  en- 
dearing names,  in  which  the  Oriental  lan- 
guage is  so  rich. 

Thxa  the  incident  ended.  The  sight  »rf 
the  tremendous  love  she  had  inspired  in  her 
slave  gave  me  an  idea  of  the  beautiful  char- 
acter Alsh£  Hanum  must  have. 

"Atsh^  Hanum,"  I  said  when  we  were  left 
alone,  "you  promised  to  tell  me  aU  about 
yourself.    Will  you  do  so  now?" 

"Yes,  yavroum;  but  will  you  tell  me  all 
about  yourself  and  your  life  in  America 
afterwards?" 

I  promised. 

"I  was  bom  in  Roumely,  where  my  father 
was  a  ncMnadic  chief,"  she  began. 

The  mere  word  Roumely  to  those  who 
are  bom  in  the  East  is  full  of  suggestion  of 
ballads  of  valorous  deeds  and  supernatural 
doings.  Alsh^  Hanum  became  to  my  mind 
a  more  romantic  figure  than  before. 

"I  remember  quite  wdl  the  way  we  lived. 
All  we  possessed  was  done  up  in  bundles, 
for  we  moved  from  one  place  to  the  other 
constantly.    At  night  if  it  was  rainy  or  cold 
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the  men  would  pitch  the  tents;  and  while 
the  women  and  children  slept  inside,  the  men 
would  sleep  outside,  one  always  on  guard. 
But  generally  we  all  slept  under  Allah's 
own  eyes.  Life  was  like  a  dream,  and  like 
a  dream  it  quickly  vanished.  My  father 
died,  leaving  my  mother  alone  to  care  for  six 
little  hungry  mouths.  We  left  the  moun- 
tains and  walked  for  days  to  reach  a  town. 
When  there  my  mother  took  to  doing  all  kinds 
of  work  to  support  us.  I  was  only  six  years 
old.  All  I  remember  of  that  time  is  like  an- 
other dream,  only  this  time  a  bad  one  and  it 
lasted  longer,  though  as  days  andnights  count, 
not  as  many  as  five  hundred  I  think.  My 
mother's  life  became  a  sad  one,  and  there  was 
no  longer  sunshine  and  music.  We  lived  in  a 
little  house  which  to  me  w&s  like  a  wooden 
box,  and  soon  we  all  became  ill,  and  were  very 
miserable.  I  do  not  think  Allah  meant  his 
people  to  live  in  houses.  He  made  the  world 
so  beautiful  that  we  might  live  in  it  and  be 
happy.  To  this  minute  I  cannot  accustom 
myself  to  live  in  one  room.  That  is  why  I 
have  this  big  space."    , 

In  fact  she  had  taken  three  rooms,  sixteen 
by  twenty,  and  had  them  thrown  together, 
slender  columns  supporting  the  ceiling.  I 
was  wondering  what  she  would  say  if  she 
saw  a  few  of  New  York's  apartments,  where 
even  Allah's  sun  is  not  potent  enough  to 
pierce  high  walls  and  enter. 

"One  day,  howe\-er,  my  mother  came  to 
us  with  joy  in  her  face  and  said  to  me:  'My 
children,  your  father  must  be  having  in  his 
favor  the  ear  of  the  Prophet.  Here  comes  to 
us  a  miraculous  help.  A  rich  Hanum  wishes 
to  buy  six  or  seven  little  girl  slaves.  I  am 
going  to  sell  you  three  little  girls,  and  with 
the  money  go  back  to  the  mountains  to  bring 
up  your  brothers  as  true  Roumeliotes,  not 
like  mice  in  a  city.' 

"We  were  very  happy.  I  did  not  know 
at  the  time  what  slavery  was;  but  my  mother 
explained  it,  and  we  were  glad  of  the  chance 
^ven  to  us." 

1  must  explain  here  that  slavery  in  Turkey 
is  not  what  the  word  implies  in  Christianity. 
A  slave  in  Turkey  is  like  an  adopted  child, 
to  whom  is  given  every  advantage  according 
to  her  talents.  If  she  is  beautiful,  she  is 
brought  up  like  a  young  lady  and  is  given  as 
a  wife  to  a  noble  and  rich  man;  if  she  is 
plain  and  clever,  she  becomes  a  teacher;  if 
she  is  plain  and  not  clever,  she  learns  to  do 
the  manual  work,  sewing  or  domestic  labor. 
According  to  the  Koran,  a  slave  must  be 


freed  after  seven  years  of  servitude  and  be 
given  a  dowry  of  no  less  than  $350.  Slaves 
always  fare  better  than  if  they  stayed  at 
home.  Generally  they  arc  drawn  from  the 
people  who  have  been  slaves  themselves,  or 
from  orphans.  To  a  Turk  who  is  poor,  sell- 
ing his  children  into  slavery  means  giving 
them  advantages  which  he  could  not  possibly 
give  them  himself. 

"Were  you  sorry  to  leave  your  mother?" 
I  asked 

"How  could  I  be  sorry,"  was  her  reply, 
"since  I  was  giving  her  back  to  her  moun- 
tains and  her  sunshine  ?  My  two  little  sisters 
and  mj'self  journeyed  for  days,  sometimes  on 
the  backs  of  animals,  and  sometimes  in  what 
seemed  to  me  then  wooden  boxes  on  wheels. 

"In  the  house  of  my  new  mistress  I  re- 
mained with  my  sisters  for  seven  years.  She 
was  lovely  to  us,  and  although  we  did  not 
live  out  of  doors  all  the  time,  we  lived  in  a 
large  house,  in  a  very  large  garden,  and  by 
the  water.  It  was  in  Smj-ma.  We  had  never 
seen  anything  before  except  mountains  and 
trees.  When  we  came  to  Smyrna  we  were 
afraid  of  everything,  even  of  the  commonest 
things.  After  we  had  learned  that  all  the 
strange  things  would  not  hurt  us,  we  were 
taken  out  on  the  water  in  a  small  boat,  and 
after  a  time  we  were  taught  how  to  make 
it  go  ourselves.  We  also  learned  to  read 
and  write,  and  we  were  taught  French,  and 
to  paint  and  play  the  guitar,  and  to  dance. 
They  were  not  as  strict  there  as  they  are  in 
my  household  here.  When  I  was  fourteen 
"I  was  spoken  of  as  a  very  beautiful  person, 
and  a  Hanum  who  came  to  see  me  once  said 
I  was  only  fit  for  the  Sultan.  My  beauty 
traveled  from  Smyrna  to  the  Palace,  and 
some  one  came  out  to  our  house  to  see  me. 
That  is  how  I  was  given  to  the  Sultan  oa  his 
anniversary." 

"Were  you  sorry  to  be  sent  to  the  Palace?" 
I  asked. 

She  looked  at  me  as  if  I  had  asked  some- 
thing that  only  people  out  of  their  minds 
could  ask. 

"I  was  so  happy,"  said  she,  as  If  speak- 
ing to  herself,  "that  for  nights  I  could  not 
go  to  sleep.  At  last  the  day  came  when  I 
was  to  see  the  great  ruler  of  the  greatest  na- 
tion of  the  living  world."  She  crossed  her 
hands  on  her  lap  with  a  far-away  look  on  her 
face,  as  if  gazing  on  her  dead  youth  and  its 


As   I   looked  at   her   I   was  wondering 
whether  she  had  ever  had  any  happiness,  and 
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unconsciously  I  found  myself  a^ng  her, 
"Were  you  happy  in  the  Palace?" 

My  question  brought  her  back  to  the  earth, 
and  ^e  lai^^ied  her  gay  little  laugh,  and 
patted  my  hand. 

"You  dear  yavroum,  you  are  such  a  little 
baby,  why  should  I  not  be  happy?  To  me 
was  ^ven  the  honor  of  being  sent  to  the 
Kalif,  which  was  no  less  an  luHitX'  to  my  new 
mother  than  it  was  to  me." 

"Did  you  see  the  Sultan?"  I  asked. 

"Y-e-s.  When  I  reached  the  Palace  I  was 
taken  to  my  rooms;  andafter  a  few  days,  when 
I  was  sufficiently  rested,  they  dressed  me  ever 
so  beautifully  for  the  Pattissah  to  see  me." 

Again  that  far-away  look  came  into  her 
pretty  &ce,  but  she  went  on  with  her  story. 

"It  was  in  a  large  living  loom,  we  were 
all  assembled — such  beautiful  women  and  so 
many.  I  was  by  the  chair  of  the  Sultana  when 
he,  our  ruler,  came  in.  I  was  presented  to 
him,  and  he  ^niled  kindly  at  me,  and  said 
that  he  hoped  I  should  be  happy  in  the 
Palace.  I  was  given  by  his  order  many  gems 
andco8tlyrobcsandslavesofmyvetyown,but 
Allah  never  meant  for  me  the  hcmor  of  wife- 
hood with  the  Master.    Kismet,  Ne  apeym." 

"Oh!  A^i^  Hanumt"  I  cried  when  she 
slopped.    "Do  tell  me  more  of  Palace  life." 

"No,  no,  yavroum,  you  cannot  know  that. 
It  is  not  spt^en  out  of  the  Palace;  but  you 
may  see  the  little  giii  I  am  hopmg  some  day 
to  send  there." 

I  ^sped.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
are  gotng  to  send  somebody  to  the  Palace?  " 

"Why,  you  dear  little  crest  of  the  waves, 
why  sfaotUd  I  not,  when  I  find  a  little  girl 
wIk)  I  diink  is  going  to  be  most  gloriously 
beautiful." 

She  clapped  her  hands  and  Kioutchouk- 
Gul  came  in  beaming  with  smiles.  Her 
mistress  relumed  the  smiles  as  she  said: 

"Bring  me  in  Gul-AUen"  (Rose  of  the 
Worid). 

A  few  minutes  later  a  little  girl  was  marched 
in.  She  was  tall  and  well  shaped,  and  car- 
ried her  head  magnificently.  She  was  four 
years  old,  but  looked  seven.  If  she  grows 
up  to  be  as  beautiful  as  she  looked  then  she 
wiU  make  a  stunner.  The  curious  part  was 
that  she  looked  like  her  mistress.  Her  eyes 
were^bat  alm<md  shape,  the  color,  as  Ros- 
setti  ^presses  it,  Kke  the  sea  and  the  sky 
mized  together,  only  in  theirs  the  landscape 
was  mixed  in  too.  Every  feature  in  her  fa!ce 
seemed  to  have  been  nature's  great  care. 
Tbe  CfAca  of  her  skin  was  clear  white,  and 


you  could  see  the  veins  as  if  they  were  finely 
traced  with  a  blue  pencil,  and  her  mouth  was 
cupid's  bow. 

"Alsh^  Hanum,"  I  begged  when  the  child 
left  us,  "please  don't  send  her  to  the  Palace. 
Suppose  she  never  becomes  his  wife.  She 
will  be  happier  with  a  young  man  for  a 
husband." 

Alsfa^  Hanum  looked  puzzled  at  me. 

"Suppose  you  had  a  great  talent,  and  your 
mother  never  gave  you  a  chance  with  it, 
would  you  think  her  just?  You  see,  yav- 
roum, I  am  giving  you  an  example  from 
your  own  standards  to  judge.  Tell  me, 
wouldn't  you  blame  her  all  your  life?" 

I  acquiesced. 

"It  would  be  the  same  with  my  little  Gul- 
AUen." 

"But  suppose  when  she  grows  up  she  re- 
fuses to  go  like  the  other?" 

"Oh,  she  will  not;  for  she  will  be  brought 
up  with  this  idea  in  mind.  Her  education  is 
to  be  very  careful.  Besides,  in  the  heart  of 
every  Mussulman  woman,  the  highest  honor 
on  this  side  of  the  earth  is  to  ^ve  a  son  to  the 
Pattissah.  You  have  to  be  a  Turkish  woman 
to  understand  this.  And  now  you  must  see 
my  Palace  robes  and  my  gems." 

Kioutchouk-Gul  receiv^  her  orders,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  she  came  in,  carrying  <jn 
her  head  a  bundle  thick  by  two  feet  and 
long  by  four,  and  in  that  space  carefully 
folded  were  twenty  most  gorgeous  garments! 
Think  of  the  space  twenty  of  our  stupid  gowns 
would  require  1 

Kioutchouk-Gul  opened  the  Persian  shawl, 
and  as  she  unfolded  each  garment  she  parad- 
ed it  on  her  slim  shoulders.  In  my  child- 
hood I  was  put  to  sleep  with  Oriental  tales 
where  the  princesses  wore  magnificent  clothes 
that  only  a  fairy  queen's  wand  could  pro- 
duce. Those  garments  belonged  to  that  cate- 
g(Hy.  Bright  silks  represented  sky  and  stars 
worked  with  silver  and  gold  and  fastened 
with  precious  stones.  There  was  one  of  dark 
red  on  which  were  embroidered  with  silver 
thread. white  chrysanthemums,  and  the  heart 
of  each  flower  on  the  front  border  was  a 
lopaz! 

Think  of  having  all  these  clothes  and  the 
jewelry  to  go  with  them  because  the  Sultan 
cast  his  eyes  five  mmutes  on  you.  No  wonder 
that  in  the  heart  of  every  Mussuhnan  woman 
the  desire  to  go  to  the  Palace  is  so  great. 
Though  it  is  religion  that  prompts  them, 
where  is  the  truly  feminine  heart  that  is 
indifferent  to  beautiful  garments? 


THE    FINDING    OF    RALEIGH^S 
LOST   COLONY 

By  ALEXANDER  HUME  FORD 


I  HE  mysteiy  of  mysteries  in 
our  American  chronicle  has 
been  solved  at  last.  The 
famous  "Lost  Colony  of 
Roanoke  "  has  been  traced; 
and  its  descendants  found 
in  an  obscure  region,  where 
they  still  retain  the  ancestral  names,  cherish 
traditions  that  explain  many  of  the  gaps  in 
history,  and  preserve  customs  brought  over 
by  their  forefathers,  who  vanished  utterly 
from  the  ken  of  the  mother  country.  I  have 
been  among  them  and  talked  with  them.  So 
far  as  I  can  discover,  this  will  be  the  first 
article  describing  them  ever  published  in  a 
general  magazine,  and  these  photographs  the 
first  ever  published  anywhere. 

The  story  of  the  Lost  Colony  is  familiar  to 
every  student  of  American  history.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Queen  Elizabeth  granted 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  a  patent  "to  discover, 
searche,  finde  out,  and  view  such  remote, 
heathen,  and  l>arbarou3  lands,  countreis,  and 
territories  not  actually  possessed  of  any 
Christian  prince." 

The  first  expedition  landed  on  Roanoke 
Island  July  4th  (old  style),  1584,  but  without 
making  a  settlement;  a  second  group  gave  up 
in  a  year,  and  returned;  later,  fifteen  men  left 
by  Sir  Richard  Grenville  to  hold  the  place 
were  either  drowned  or 'massacred.  In  1587 
the  indomitable  Raleigh  sent  out  100  ipen  and 
seventeen  women,  with  John  White  as  gover- 
nor. This  was  the  memorable  "Lost  Col- 
ony," which,  contrary  to  Raleigh's  counsel, 
settled  on  the  ill-starred  Roanoke  Island  de- 
scribed as  "very  sandy  and  low  toward  the 
water  side,  but  so  full  of  grapes  as  the  very 
beating  and  surge  of  the  sea  overflowed  them, 
of  which  we  found  such  plenty  that  in  all  the 
wcffld  like  abundance  is  not  to  be  found." 
Thus    began    the    acquaintance    of   the 


Ralei^  Colony  with  the  American  scupper- 
nong.  The  three  finest  native  grapes,  tiie 
Catawba,  the  Isabella,  and  the  Scuppemong 
are  indigenous  to  and  thrive  best  near  Roan- 
oke, and,  strange  to  say,  the  most  delicious  of 
these,  the  white  scuppemong,  which  will  not 
bear  transportation  a  day's  journey,  is  inter- 
woven by  every  tradition  with  the  arrival  of 
the  white  men  on  Roanoke  Island. 

Here  was  bom  the  firet  white  American 
grape,  as  well  as  the  first  white  Abierican 
child,  Virginia  Dare,  daughter  of  Ananias  and 
Eleanor  Dare,  and  granddaughter  of  Gover- 
nor White.  The  scuppemong  has  spread 
westward  along  the  trail  follow«i  by  Virginia 
Dare  and  the  Lost  Colony,  and  is  to-day 
found  most  luxuriant  where  they  went. 

Here  grows  the  great  "mother  scupper- 
nong."    Report  says  that  it  covers  an  acre. 

In  August,  1587,  the  colonists  needing  sup- 
plies and  other  necessaries,  the  govemor  was 
"through  their  extreme  entreating  con- 
strained to  return  to  England."  Before  he 
could  get  back,  the  great  war  with  Spain  broke 
out  In  1588  Raleigh  sent  two  ships  with 
Govemor  White,  but  Spanish  war  vessels 
boarded,  rifled,  and  drove  them  back.  It 
was  i59r  before  another  attempt  could  be 
made.  This  time  Govemor  White  reached 
Roanoke,  He  describes  what  happened  in 
phrases  of  unconscious  poetry,  giving  a 
strangely  vivid  picture  of  the  loneliness  of  the 
New  World  and  the  Lost  Colony: 

"We  let  fall  our  Grapnel  neere  the  shore 
&  sounded  with  a  tnunpet  a  Call,  &  after- 
wardes  many  familiar  English  tunes  of  Songs, 
and  called  to  them  friendly;  but  we  had  no 
answere." 

T^e  next  day  they  landed,  and — we  may 
quote  further,  without  keepmg  to  the  quaint 
old  spelling' 

"  As  we  entered  up  the  sandv  bank,  upon 
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a  tree,  in  the  very  brow  thereof,  were  curiously 
carved  these  fair  Roman  letters,  C.  R.  O,, 
which  letters  presently  we  knew  to  signify  the 
place  where  I  should  find  the  planters  seated, 
accordmg  to  a  secret  token  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them  and  me  at  my  last  departure  from 
them;  I  willed  them  that  if  they  should  hap- 
pen to  be  distressed  in  any  of  those  places, 
that  then  they  should  carve  over  the  letters  or 
name,  a  cross  -f-  in  this  form;  but  we  found 
no  such  Ngn  of  distress,  ,  ,  .  And  having 
well  considered  of  this,  we  passed  toward  the 
place  where  they  were  left  in  sundry  houses, 
but  we  found  the  houses  taken  down,  and 
the  place  very  strongly  inclosed  with  a  high 
palif^de  of  great  trees,  with  curtains  and 
fiankeis,  very  fortlike,  and  one  of  the  chief 
trees  or  posts  at  the  ri^t  side  of  the  entrance 
had  the  bark  taken  off,  and  five  feet  from  the 
ground  in  fair  capital  letters  was  graven 
CROATOAN  without  any  cross  or  sign  of 
distress.  .  .  .  I  greatly  joyed  that  I  had  safely 
found  a  certain  token  of  their  safe  being  at 
Croatoan,  which  is  the  place  where  Manteo 
was  bom,  and  the  savages  of  the  island  our 
friends." 

The  governor  was  prepared  to  sail  down 
the  sound  to  Croatan,  but  a  heavy  storm 
rose,  he  lost  his  anchors,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped wreck.  The  weather  "grew  fouler  and 
fouler,  our  victuals  scaree,  and  our  cask  and 
fresh  water  lost."  It  was  necessary  to  make 
sail  to  St.  John  to  refit.  Believing  the  colo- 
nies safe,  1^  set  sail  for  the  Indies  in  search 
of  Spanish  prizes,  intending  to  return  in 
s|»ingtime. 

He  never  came  back.  Governor  White 
gave  up  the  search  for  his  daughter,  and  noth- 
ii^  more  is  known  of  him.  Ralei^,  ruined 
financially,  having  spent  taoo,ooo  on  his 
cotcHiy  without  a  penny  of  recompense,  turned 
over  his  giants  to  the  London  Coinpany  with 
the  advice  that  they  seek  to  colonize  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  later  the  settlement  at  James- 
town was  made.  Raleigh  urged  the  new  col- 
onists to  seek  the  old,  but  both  the  Croatans 
and  the  colonists  had  totally  disappeared. 

I  first  beard  the  tradition  of  the  present  ex- 
istence of  Ralei^'s  Lost  Colony  here  at  Man- 
teo, named  after  the  old  chief  who  went  to 
En^and  and  was  made  "Lord  of  the  Island 
d  Raaw^e  and  Dasamonguepec  " — the  first 
of  all  Americas  titles.  He  returned  to  be  bap- 
tized only  a  few  days  before  little  Virginia 
Dare  was  bom. 

If  Governor  White  had  sailed  down  Pam- 
lico Sound,  doubtless  he  would  have  found 


his  Lost  Colony.  It  was  southward  and  up  the 
Cape  Fear  River  to  its  head  waters,  where  all 
tradition  still  locates  Ralei^'s  Lost  Colony 
and  the  descendants  of  Virginia  Dare.  She 
being  a  granddau^ter  of  the  first  American 
governor  was  more  truly  aristocratic  than  even 
Pocahontas,  who  was  not  baptized  until  Vir- 
ginia had  attained  womanhood.  And  per- 
haps she  married  a  young  brave  of  Roanoke 
long  before  the  daughter  of  Powhatan  wed 
an  English  gentleman — ^finally  to  fill  an  un- 
marked grave  in  Britain  as  the  English  girl 
Virginia  fills  an  unknown  grave  in  America — 
Pocahontas  to  give  among  her  descendants  a 
great  general  (Baden  Powell)  to  the  English 
of  to-day,  and  Virginia  Dare  a  governor  of 
North  Carolina  in  our  own  times. 

When  the  English  settled  at  Jamestown  in 
1607,  it  was  still  further  corroborated  that 
the  Lost  Colony  had  intermarried  among  the 
Indians — although  those  that  had  gone  north- 
ward among  Powhatan's  people  were  cruelly 
massacred,  at  the  instigation  of  Powhatan, 
about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  white  men 
at  Jamestown.  Only  seven  of  them,  four 
men,  two  boys,  and  a  young  maid,  had  been 
preserved  from  the  slaughter,  by  a  friendly 
chief,  and  from  these  was  descended  a  tribe  of 
Indians  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Roanoke 
Island  a  century  later,  and  then  known  as 
Hatteras  Indians;  they  had  gray  eyes  and 
claimed  to  have  white  ancestors. 

Again,  in  1607,  Captains  Newport  and  John 
Smith  found  at  an  Indian  village  below  the 
falls  (at  Richmond)  a  lad  of  about  ten  years 
of  age  with  yellow  hair  and  white  skin,  who, 
it  has  been  assumed,  was  the  offspring  of  some 
representative  of  the  ill-fated  Roanoke  Col- 
ony. Captain  Francis  Nelson,  who  left  Vir- 
ginia in  1608,  took  back  to  London  a  chart  on 
which  he  marked  at  one  inland  place:  "Here 
remaineth  four  men  clothed,  that  came  from 
Roanoke  to  Ocanhawan  (which  informadon 
Powhatan  confirmed).  At  Peccarecmek  and 
Ochanahoen  (on  the  Neuse)  the  people  have 
houses  built  with  stone  wdls,  the  one  story 
above  the  other,  so  taught  them  by  the  Eng- 
lish who  escaped  the  slaughter  at  Roant^e." 

At  this  time  there  was  a  well-authenticated 
story  of  a  part  of  the  Lost  Colony  living  in 
what  is  now  Sampson  County,  North  Caro- 
lina. In  1609  word  was  received  in  London 
that  "some  of  our  nation  sent  to  Roanoke  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  are  yet  alive  within  fifty 
miles  of  our  fort  (Jamestown).  Two  of  our 
colonists  sent  out  to  seek  them  (althou^  de- 
nied by  the  savages  speech  with  them)  found 
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crosses  and  letters  and  characters,  assured 
testimonials  of  Christians,  newly  wrote  on  the 
baiits  of  the  trees,"  The  early  Virginians 
did  not  know  then  that  they  were  most  prob- 
ably in  touch  only  with  a  few  straj^^ling  groups 
of  the  Lost  Colony,  although,  even  in  1608,  it 
was  believed  that  farther  south  a  large  body 
of  thdr  unfortunate  countrymen  roi^t  still 
be  found. 

In  1660  the  Rev.  Morgan  Jones,  of  Virginia, 
was  captured  by  the  Tuscarora  Indians  living 
in  North  Carolina  along  the  Neuse  River. 
After  some  time  in  captivity  he  returned  to 
civilization  to  make  the  solemn  statement  that 
he  found  a  tribe  settled  on  the  Pantego  River, 
near  Cape  Atios  (Hatteras),  known  to  their 
nei^bors  as  the  white  Indians  on  account 
of  their  tij^t  color;  he  tells  that  they  spoke 
British,  in  which  language  he  preached  to 
them  three  times  a  week. 

From  now  on,  all  traces  of  the  Lost  Colony 
are  to  be  found  in  North  Carolina  west  and 
south  of  Roanc^e.  An  old  Indian  trait  led 
fromtiie  fishing  and  hunting  grounds  at  Roan- 
oke Island  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Cape 
Feai'  River  at  Fayetteville.  Along  this  trail 
Indian  settlements  still  exist,  and  where  it 
ends  in  Robeson  County  is  the  largest  Indian 
settlement  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Along  this  trail  have  congregated  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Lost  Colony  for  300  years. 

We  hear  no  more  of  the  "white"-Indians 
from  1660  until  1709.  In  the  mean  time  they 
had  moved  to  Robeson  County,  where  the 
French  Huguenots  of  South  Carolina  found 
them  in  that  year — long  settled  in  the  country, 
intelligent  formers  who  had  built  everywhere 
magnincent  roads.  In  1729  English  settlers 
penetrated  to  Robeson  County,  where  they 
found  light  Indians  on  Lumber  River  who 
spoke  English,  tilled  the  soil,  owned  slaves, 
and  held  land  in  common.  They  claimed  to 
be  descendants  of  English  who  came  over  the 
sea  in  great  swan  b^ts,  and  in  1733  King 
George  n  gave  land  grants  to  Henry  Beny 
and  James  Lowrey,  the  two  leading  men  of 
the  tribe.  Henry  Boxy  claimed  lineal  descent 
from  the  Henry  Berry  of  the  Raleigh  Colony, 
and  James  Lowrey  married  Priscilla  Berry, 
sister  of  Henry  Berry. 

In  1 7 1 1  the  Indians  of  Robes(xi  County  had 
aided  the  whites  against  the  Tuscaroras,  in  the 
great  Indian  War;  from  Mattamuskeet  they 
brought  back  Indian  slaves  who  had  tradi- 
tions  of  the  time  when  the  Croatans  and  the 
MfUtamuskeets  lived  together,  and  knew  of 
the  white  blood  In  the  other  tribe.    In  fact, 


they  claimed  that  many  of  their  people  had 
also  married  among  the  descendants  of  the 
English  in  the  Croatan  tribe. 

Lawson,  who  wrote  the  first  histtny  of  Ncotii 
Carolina,  in  1709,  speaks  oi  "the  Hatteras 
Indians  who  lived  on  Roanoack  Island,  or 
much  frequented  it.  These  tell  us  that  sev- 
eral <^  their  ancestors  were  white  people  and 
could  talk  in  a  book  as  we  do,  the  truth  of 
which  is  confirmed  by  gray  eyes  being  fre- 
quently found  among  these  Indians  and  no 
others.  They  value  themselves  extremely  for 
their  affinity  to  the  Engli^,  and  are  ready  to 
do  them  all  friendly  office.  It  is  probable 
that  this  settlement  [of  Raleigh's]  miscarried 
for  want  of  timely  supplies  from  England,  or 
through  the  treachery  of  the  natives,  fw  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  En^ish 
were  forced  to  cohabit  with  them  for  relief 
and  conservation,  and  that  in  process  of  time 
they  conformed  themselves  to  the  manners  cf 
their  Indian  relations." 

As  Professor  Weeks,  of  Trinity  College, 
North  Carolina,  observes  in  a  paper  on  this 
subject:  "It  is  impossible  for  the  stOT}'  told  by 
Lawson  to  be  a  tradition  not  founded  on  the 
truth,  for  he  wrote  within  lao  years  of  the 
original  settlements  at  Roanoke,  and  be  may 
have  talked  with  men  whose  grandfathers  had 
been  among  the  original  colonists," 

In  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the  Robeson 
County  Indians  bearing  En^ish  names  in- 
clined to  be  Tories,  in  the  belief  that  they 
were  English,  and  we  find  many  names  fa- 
miliar in  the  list  of  Raleigh's  colonists  on  the 
side  of  the  British;  but  in  j8ia  these  were  all 
on  the  side  of  the  American  forces,  even  to  the 
Dares,  who  claimed  descent  trom  Vir^nia 
Dare,  "the  White  Doe"  bom  at  Roanoke. 
Many  of  these  Indians  bearing  English  names 
received  pensions  from  the  government  for 
their  services. 

In  1835  the  ungrateful  North  Caridinians 
disfranchised  their  Indian  allies  who,  at  that 
tune,  owned  schools  and  churches.  It  was 
now  a  crime  to  teach  a  dark  person  to  read  or 
write;  hence,  only  the  traditions  of  the  old, 
old  chroniclers  survived.  It  was  not  until 
1868  that  the  Robeson  County  Indians  were 
restored  to  full  ri^ts  of  citizenship,  after 
their  ^orious  defense  of  the  Confederacy. 

During  this  war,  one  of  the  chiefs,  in  de- 
fending one  of  his  men  accused  of  crime,  said 
in  a  public  speech:  "We  have  always  been 
friends  to  the  white  man.  We  were  free  peo- 
ple befwe  the  white  man  came  to  our  land. 
Our  tribe  was  always  free.    They  lived  at 


Roanoke  in  Virginia.  When  the  English 
came  to  Roanoke  our  tribe  treated  ihem 
kindly;  one  of  our  tribe  went  lo  England  and 
saw  the  great  country.  We  took  the  English 
to  live  with  us.  There  is  white  man's  blood 
in  our  veins  as  well  as  Indian,  We  took  the 
white  man's  language  and  religion.  We 
fought  with  the  white  men,  yet  white  men 
treat  us  as  negroes." 

And  so  in  all  the  centuries  their  tradition 
that  they  are  the  descendants  of  Raleigh's 
Lost  Colony  will  not  down,  and  even  the 
State  recognizes  their  claim.  Their  traditions 
state  that  they  came  from  Croatan,  south  of 
Roanoke,  that  their  leading  man  was  made 
Lord  of  Roanoke,  by  name  Mayno  (Manteo), 
a  name  still  common  among  them. 

I  started  to  follow  the  trail,  and  throughout 
tidewater  North  Carolina  met  everywhere  the 
tradition  that  the  "Raleigh  Colony  Indians" 
had  gone  either  across  the  mainland,  or  by 
water  to  the  great  hunting  grounds  near  the 
hills.  Besides  the  water  pathway,  there  was 
a  direct  well-kept  trail  from  the  Roanoke  re- 
gion to  the  present  site  of  Fayetteville,  where 
all  the  great  pathways  of  the  Southern  Indians 
met.  From  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Virginia,  the  remnants  of  the  various  tribes 


that  receded  before  the  scourging  Iroquois 
and  the  white  man,  followed  the  diverging 
trails  to  the  great  settlement  just  beyond 
Fayetteville,  that  extended  to  the  South  Car- 
olina State  line.  In  this  area  there  still  live 
some  s-ooo  red  men,  descendants,  perhaps,  of 
almost  every  Indian  trilie  that  populated  the 
Southern  seaboard  and  mountains.  Among 
these  people  are  the  traditions  of  Raleigh's 
Lost  Colony,  and  hundreds  of  men,  women, 
and  children  bearing  the  very  names  of  the 
Roanoke  colonists  and  still  earnestly  believ- 
ing that  they  are  descended  from  the  English 
men  and  women  whom  their  Chief  Mayno 
(Manteo)  adopted  into  his  tribe. 

It  was  as  an  explorer  that  I  retraced  the  old 
Indian  trail  across  counlr)'  and  at  last  arrived 
among  these  strange  people. 

In  Green  County,  yet  farther  westward, 
may  be  found  to  this  day  Croatan  Indians 
who  still  use  the  old  Saxon  crossbow,  which, 
their  tradition  narrates,  the  Roanoke  colo- 
nists taught  them  to  make  and  use  to  bring 
down  their  quarry  silently. 

Sampson  County,  between  Green  and 
Robeson,  is  richer  still  in  Indian  legends:  it 
was  here  that  a  large  number  of  the  lost  colo- 
nists were  reported  to  John  Smith  in  1608, 
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and  there  were,  up  to  halt  a 
century  ago,  old  men  and  wom- 
en of  the  Croatans,  hereabout, 
who  recalled  hearing  that  the 
Dares,  the  Coopers,  and  the 
Harveys  of  Raleigh's  Colony 
who  had  intermarried  in  their 
tribe  were  the  pioneers  of  mi- 
gration westward,  and  brought 
a  part  of  the  tribe  here.  And 
to  this  day  the  Harvej'S,  the 
Dares,  and  Coopers  are  to  be 
found  among  the  Croatans  to 
the  farthest  end  of  the  trail.  To 
the  Harvej's,  by  the  way,  was 
bom  the  second  English  child 
in  America. 

Beyond  Sampson  County  is 
Cumberland,  in  the  direct  path- 
way of  the  Lost  Colony  and  the 
Croatan  Indian.^.  Here,  near 
Fayetteviile,  on  a  creek  empty- 
ing into  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
may  be  seen  to  this  day  the 
remains  of  the  "Indian  Stone 
House,"  which  was  still  standing 
in  1832,  and  which  tradition  says 
the  Roanoke  colonists  taught 


their  Indian  allies  to  build.  Old  water  mills 
for  grinding  maize  and  a  well -constructed 
dam  were  found  here  by  the  first  whites  who 
entered  the  region.  And  then  the  Indians 
acted  as  millers. 

A  walk  of  a  very  few  miles  along  the  old 
Indian  road  brings  you  into  Robeson  County, 
where  live  3,500  Croatan  Indians  who  claim 
descent  from  the  lost  colonists. 

The  last  tradition  among  the  Croatans  of 
Robeson  County  dates  back  but  a  year.  One 
of  their  delegates,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
lost  colonists,  was  sent  to  Washington  to  in- 
vite the  President  to  visit  the  tribe  at  the  great 
gathering  at  Roanoke  Island  this  summer. 
The  President  set  aside  five  minutes  for  the 
reception,  but  kept  the  Croatan  guest  for  an 
hour  plying  him  with  questions  and  seeking 
to  learn  all  he  could  about  the  descendants  of 
the  Lost  Colony.  He  did  not  invite  the  red 
man  to  luncheon. 

Hut  why  plod  through  traditions  longer?  I 
was  among  these  people,  face  to  face,  here  at 
Red  Springs  in  Robeson  County,  where 
10,000  Indians  had  often  encamped  at  a  time; 
I  had  but  to  look  out  of  the  window  of  my 
hotel  to  see  the  Croatans  by  the  hundred,  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  single  file  up  and  down 
the  main  street  of  the  little  village,  for  young 
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and  old  were  coming  to  town  to  do  their 
Christmas  shopping.  Some  of  the  visitors  to 
town  were  as  dark  as  any  Indians  in  America, 
some  so  light  as  to  have  red  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  Yet,  one  and  all  walked  on  the  side- 
walk or  in  the  roadway  in  single  file. 

I  tried  to  be  friendly,  but  the  Croatans  are 
uncommunicatii'e  with  strangers.  They  con- 
sider that  the  whites  treated  them  baiUy:  at 


colony  moved  away,  slips  were  taken  along 
and  planted  wherever  the  colony  rested.  The 
white  scuppemong  is  an  accident  and  grows 
only  from  slips;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a 
Croatan  Indian  anywhere  in  North  Carolina 
who  does  not  rest  under  his  own  vine,  and 
drink  the  juice  of  the  scupj)emong  after  he  has 
fermented  it  according  to  the  manner  taught 
him  by  the  white  man. 
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one  time  disfranchising  them  and  placing 
them  on  a  level  with  the  negro;  and  they 
have  never  forgiven  the  insult.  The  children 
I  found  even  less  communicative  than  their 
elders.  The  Croatans  make  their  own  liouor, 
keep  their  own  secrets,  and  ignore  the  Federal 
authorities.  Every  Croatan  grows  the  scup- 
pemong. 

It  is  in  their  traditions  that  the  white  men 
taught  them  the  art  of  distilling  wine  from  the 
"mother"  vine  at  Roanoke,  and  when  (he 


The  whites  of  Red  Springs  looked  at  me 
almost  scornfully  for  talking  with  the  Indians. 
"But  they  are  the  descendants  of  Raleigh's 
Lost  Colony,"  I  explained  to  one  in  excuse. 
"Oh,  yes,  that's  what  they  say!" 
"Don't  you  ever  go  among  them?" 
"What,   me? — no,   siree;   they  don't  like 
white  men  to  go  into  their  settlement.     They 
tell  a  man  to  keep  away  once;  and  after  that — 
they  shoot." 
"You  ought  to  see  Hamilton  McMillan," 
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suggested  one  of  the  village  storekeepers;  "he 
knows  more  about  the  Croatan  Indians  than 
Ihey  know  about  themselves." 

Ifound  him  to  be  a  scholarly  old  gentleman, 
Ja  college  graduate,  and  prominent  lawyer  who 
-was  once  a  State  senator,  He  haid  located 
at  Red  Springs  in  his  younger- days  to  study 
the  strange  red  people  near  by  who  claimed  to 
be  descendants  of  the  famous  Lost  Colony. 
Mr.  McMillan  is  one  of  ihe  few  white  men 
who  have  taken  the  pains  to  investigate  the 
traditions  and  legends  of  the  Croatans,  and  it 


is  due  to  his  i 

claims  was  made 
so  clear  to  the 
State  Legis- 
lature that  North 
Carolina  to-day 
officially  recog- 
nizes these  peo- 
ple as  the  de- 
scendants  of 
Raleigh's  Colo- 
ny. For  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century, 
Mr.  McMillan 


best  loved  man 
among  the  Croa- 
tans. The  one 
thing  they  could 
never  forget  was 
the  fact  that  he 
had  secured  for 
them  separate 
schools  from  the 
negroes;  for, 
rather  than  let 
their  young 
attend  negro 
schools,  they  had 
permitted  them 
to  grow  up  in 
pride  and  igno- 
rance.    Mr.  McMillan  c 


ch  that  the  proof  of  their 


gladly  consented  to 
take  me  visiting  among  the  Croatans;  so, 
bright  and  early  one  Sunday  morning,  we 
made  our  first  excursion  into  the  most  for- 
gotten part  of  these  United  States,  and  among 
ihe  most  neglected  of  all  the  red  men  in 
America. 

We  started  out  toward  the  old  Indian 
trail,  that  still  traverses  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  from  the  mountains  to  the  Roanoke 
country.  Here  in  Robeson  County  it  is  still 
known  as  "the  great  Lowrey  road,"  because 
two  hundred  years  ago  the  famous  Indian 


chief,  Henry  Lowrey,  put  it  in  its  present 
magnificent  shape. 

The  Croatans  are  still  the  beSt  natural 
road  makers  in  America.  Road  building-is  a 
mania  with  them,  and  has  been  ever  since  the 
lost  colonists  taught  them  the  art.  They  are 
always  at  work  on  theit  roads,  voluntarily  and 
without  pay. 

The  first  house  we  stopped  at  was  that  of 
Jim  Diel,  whose  wife  is  a  great-granddaughter 
of  the  famous  old  Indian  road  builder.  These 
Lowreys  have  given  a  senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, Hon.  Hiram  R.  Revels,  bom  in  North 
Carolina.    Gov- 
ernor Lowrey 
Swain,  of  North 
Carolina,  was 
also  of  the  tribe. 
Some    of    them 
have  gone  to 
other  States  and 
are  men  of  for- 
tune; one,   in 
Florida,  is  a  mil- 
lionaire, a  leader 
in    society    and 
business. 

Jim  Diel  was 
out  when  we  ar- 
rived, so  his  wife 
and  niece  re- 
ceived us. 

Everything 
around  the  house 
showed  signs  of 
careless  pro.s- 
perity.  In  the 
back  yard  an  ex- 
tensive scupper- 
nong  yielded 
enough  grapes 
annually  for  a 
I.  IS  gTir.L  IN  vooiiE  hundred  gallons 

We  had  passed  through  a  typical  negro 
settlement  on  our  way  to  "Scuffletown,"  as 
the  Indian  settlement  is  commonly  called  by 
the  Indians  themsjelves,  in  memory  of,  one 
"Scoville"  who  led  them  to  batde  a  century 
or  more  ago.  What  a  contrast  between  the 
riegro  and  (he  Indian.  Shiftlessnes?  .was 
written  everywhere  about  the  negro  posses- 
sions. On  the  other  hajid,  an  Indian  house 
could  be  detected  from  afar.  Everything 
in  repair,  outhouses  kept  up,  all  the  ne- 
cessities for  making  lite  in  the  country  com- 
fortable; beehives,  stables,  wells,  corn  cribs^ 
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cider  presses  all  in  active  use.  As  the 
fringe  of  ScufBetown  is  left  behind,  the 
negro  disappears  completely. 

We  met  Jim  Diel  down  the  Lowrey  road, 
and  great  was  his  concern  that  he  had  not  been 
at  home  to  meet  us.  He  was  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Indianhood,  almost  a  full  blood; 
proud  of  his  descent  from  the  early  English 
colonist,  firm  in  his  belief  that  the  only  white 
blood  in  the  tribe  entered  through  the  Lost 
Colony.  He  spoke  in  a  high,  almost  falsetto 
voice,  peculiar  to  all  these  descendants  of 
Raleigh's  Lost  Colony,  who  still  use  the  old 
Saxon  English. 

It  was  with  regret  that  we  parted  from  Jim 
— although  at  everj'  home  where  we  stopped 
the  door  was  opened  to  us,  as  we  knew  it 
would  be.  Often  when  I  knocked  alone,  the 
door  was  opened  grudgingly,  and  I  saw  that 
the  white  stranger  was  unwelcome,  but  in- 
variably there  cante  forth  from  within  that 
high  rich  falsetto — "  Walk  in,  moh;  sit  thee  by 
my  fire  and  warm." 

The  speech  of  the  Croatans,  by  the  way,  is 
unlike  that  of  either  the  whites  or  bfacks 
around  them.  It  shows  traces  of  (he  language 
of  300  years  ago.    "Man"  is  pronounced 


"mon";  "father"  is  called  "fayther"  (there 
were  many  Irish  names  among  the  Roanoke 
colonists);  "measurement"  is  called  "men- 
sion";  their  plural  for  hose  is  "hosen,"  for 
house,  "housen,"  etc. 

Professor  Weeks  in  his  paper  stales  that 
the  strongest  evidence  of  all  is  furnished  by 
the  family  names.  The  1 1 7  Roanoke  settlers 
had  95-  different  surnames;  of  these  41  "or 
more  than  43  per  cent  are  reproduced  by  a 
tribe  living  hundreds  of  miles  from  Roanoke 
Island  and  after  a  lapse  of  300  years — and  the 
traditions  of  every  family  bearing  the  name 
of  one  of  the  lost  colonists  point  to  Roanoke 
Island  as  the  home  of  their  ancestors."    ' 

At  the  outer  edge  of  the  settlement  we 
found  many  of  the  poorer  and  most  illiterate 
of  the  tribe;  some  of  these  had  completely  Itfsf 
caste  by  marrying  among  or  associating  with 
mulattoes.  In  tact  those  who  have  neglected 
to  observe  the  color  line  are  compelled  to  worT 
ship  by  themselves.  They  have  a  church  on 
the  Great  Lowrey  road  where  the  aristocracy 
of  Scuffletown  is  never  seen.  Since  1887  the 
Slate  has  made  marriages  between  the  Croa- 
tans and  negroes  null  and  void. 

At  last  we  reached  the  homes  of  thbse  who 
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stili  treasure  the  old  traditions.  At  the  sfia- 
cious  log  mansion  of  one  of  the  old  chron- 
iclers who  has  lived  a  full  century  on  the 
Great  Lowrey  road,  we  were  made  welcome. 
Theancient  chronicler,  grandfather  of  "Jim" 
Diel,  totters  now  as  he  walks,  but  he  remem- 
bers still  the  War  of  1812,  although  many 
events  since  rest  dimly  upon  his  enfeebled 
brain.  The  things  of  his  childhood  are  easiest 
for  him  to  recall,  and  so  it  is  that  he  remem- 
bers still  many  of  the  old  traditions  that  link 
the  Croatans  with  the  colony  of  whites  that 
Raleigh  sent  to  Roanoke. 

A  daughter  of  this  old  sage  married  the 
present  lord  of  the  log  mansion,  a  Lowrey,  a 
while-haired  man  of  eighty  years  now.  Some 
time  ag()  he  followed  the  old  Indian  trail  out 
through  the  gap  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
and  across  country  to  the  Indian  territory 
where  many  of  the  friends  of  his  youth  had 
migrated.  In  Lincoln  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, he  found  descendants  of  the  Dares  who 
were  still  remembered  by  his  father,  though 
Ihey  had  left  Robeson  County  after  the  War 
of  1812,  in  which,  according  to  the  State  rec- 
ords of  North  Carolina,  the  men  of  the  fam- 
ily fought  bravely  against  the  English. 

The  last  of  the  Dares  eke  out  an  humble 
living  now  in  the  iron  mines  near  Crouse,  in 
western  North  Carolina;  they  have  almost 
forgotten  that  they  came  from  Robeson  Coun- 
ty, and  the  story  of  the  "White  Doe  of  Ro- 
anoke "  is  seldom  told  among  them  now.  But 
the  two  white-haired  veterans  of  the  Great 


Lowrey  road  in   Robeson  County  know  it 

They  both  recall  how,  twenty-five  years 
ago  when  Hamilton  McMillan  first  came 
among  them,  he  mentioned  one  day  the  name 
Virginia  Dare  in  the  councils  of  their  people. 
The  old  chroniclers  remained  silent  or  shook 
their  heads;  but  when  Mr.  McMillan  pro- 
nounced it  Darr,  "Ah's"  came  from  many 
an  old  throat,  and  soon  the  chroniclers  were 
busy  narrating  traditions  of  the  little  white 
fawn  by  the  name  of  Darr,  who  was  bom 
far  off  in  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  when  she  grew 
up  married  one  of  their  young  braves;  how 
her  people  were  skilled  and  brave  and  fighters. 
But,  alas!  years  before  they  had  gone  west- 
ward along  the  great  trail — no  one  in  the  tribe 
knew  whither.  While  the  old  chroniclers 
talked,  the  Indian  women  in  the  gathering  bent 
back  and  forth  moaning  in  rhythm,  as  they  do 
to-day  when  tales  of  the  old  times  are  told. 

There  are  those  to-day  among  the  Croatans 
who,  if  you  ask  of  Virginia  Dare,  shake  their 
heads  or  remain  silent,  but  say  Virginia  Darr, 
and  there  will  be  an  eager  "Yes,  yes — we 
know  Virginia  Darr,  she  is  our  mother  way 
back."  A  few  there  are  still  who  remember 
the  (Jd,  old  traditions  th«y  heard  in  bygone 
da>'s  from  the  real  chroniclers  who  have 
passed  away,  that  told  how  the  baby  white  girl 
was  taken  with  the  white  men  and  women 
from  the  Island  of  Roanoke  and  grew  to 
womanhood  on  the  banks  of  the  Burnt  Lake 
(Mattamuskeet). 
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The  mystery  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
colonists  is  solved  plainly  and  simply  by  the 
traditions  of  these  Indians.  According  to  one 
legend,  at  that  lime  only  a  mareh  separated 
Roanoke  Island  from  the  mainland,  and 
when  the  good  hunting  was  over,  and  the 
tribe  homesick  for  the  hills,  their  white  broth- 
era — unable  to  wrest  a  living  from  the  wilds 
alone— asked  that  they  might  go  with  their 
red  brothers  and  remain  with  them  until  they 
received- their  supplies  from  the  good  queen, 
whom  Chief  Manteo  had  once  gone  over  the 
sea  to  meet.  So  the  white  men  left  signs  on 
the  trees,  and  there  being  too  many  women 
and  children  to  take  in  the  canoes,  a  march 
was  begun  overland. 

A  long,  long  stop  of  many  years  was  made 
at  a  lake  which  the  Indians  called  in  their 
totigue  Burnt  Lake,  and  which  modem 
science  says  was  created  by  a  great  fire  that 
atfe  down  through  the  dry  swamp.  Here  the 
Croatans  rested,  and  here  the  white  people 
expected  that  the  messengers  from  over  the 
sea  would  follow.  But  time  passed  and  no  one 
came — perhaps  those  who  came  and  read 
the  word  Croatoan  carved  on  the  trees  did  not 
know  of  the  great  road  from  Roanoke  to  the 
Hill  Country,  and  turned  their  eyes  to  the 
spot  then  known  to  the  English  as  Croatan  on 
the  sand  bank  near  Hatteras.  There  was  no 
one  left  to  tell  of  the  great  trail — perhaps  all 
the  English-speaking  Indians  migrated  with 
the  tribe. 

We  followed  the  Great  Lowrey  road  for 
miles.  Every  here  and  there  we  stopped  at 
a  neatly  built  log  house  or  a  frame  dwelling 
erected  by  the  Croatans,  for  they  never  go 
outside  for  any  necessity.  The  State  has  sup- 
plied a  Normal  School,  but  the  Croatans 
built  it  and  built  it  well. 

The  Normal  School  is  the  pride  of  every 
one  of  the  3,500  Croatans  in  Robeson  County. 
Wfaen  Thanksgiving  and  closing  days  come, 
aroimd  the  school  is  a  scene  of  wild  activity; 
the  entire  tribe  camps  and  picnics  without, 
while  within  there  are  elocutionary  efforts; 
without  there  is  feasting  and  foot  racing  and 
elocutionary  narratives  of  the  past  glories  of 
the  Croatans. 

At  a  little  log  house  that  spread  out  in  wings 

and   outhouses  like  a  veritable  village,  we 

cau^t  one  of  the  old  men  at  work  at  a  pine- 

siurap  mortar  beating  with  wooden  pestle  the 

^com  into  meal  for  the  daily  food. 

It  was  not  only  the  numerous  Sampsons — 
the  richest  of  the  Croatans  (and  claiming  de- 
scent frcHn  the  John  Sampsons,  father  and  son 


of  Roanoke) — ^who  grew  their  own  tobacco. 
Every  Indian  in  Robeson  County  is  as  am- 
bitious to  have  his  own  httle  tobacco  patch  as 
were  his  ancestors  from  whose  front  yards  on 
Roanoke  Island  the  lirst  colonists  secured 
and  carried  back  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  seed 
from  the  tobacco  plant,  grains  from  the  ripe 
maize,  and  potatoes  from  the  soil,  three  Indian 
names  that  have  gone  around  the  globe  from 
Roanoke  Island,  and  three  commodities  still 
grown  by  the  Croatans,  who  alone  of  all  the 
Indians  in  the  world  still  plant,  as  they  did 
300  years  ago,  their  private  patches  of  the 
weed  that  helped  to  make  Raleigh's  name 
remembered  the  world  around. 

The  Ethnological-  Bureau  at  Washington 
itself  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
Croatans  have  been  absolutely  passed  over 
and  neglected  by  the  white  men  in  search  of 
historical  and  scientific  data  relating  to  the 
'American  Indian. 

A  modem  poem  tells  of  a  young  Indian 
swain  who  fell  in  love  with  Virginia  Dare,  and 
being  rejected,  used  sorcery  to  change  her 
into  a  white  doe,  and  of  a  rival  who  shot  the 
white  doe  with  an  enchanted  silver  arrow, 
when  she  at  once,  inslead  of,  as  he  expected, 
turning  again  into  a  maiden,  died  upon  the 
spot  and  from  her  blood  sprang  the  "  mother" 
scuppernong,  with  its  pale  grape  and  white 
"blood."  But  as  we  know  that  the  "moth- 
er" vine  antedates  the  arrival  of  the  colonists, 
this  tradition  may  be  dismissed  in  its  entirety 
as  of  modem  invention.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  great  scuppernong  vine  did  play 
a  part  in  the  story  of  Virginia  Dare;  its  seeds 
still  grow  vines  that  bear  red  grapes,  and  the 
white  men  who  liked  the  "white  blood"  of 
the  "mother"  vine,  took  slips  with  them 
wherever  they  went.  The  Lost  Colony  might 
have  been  found  long  ago  by  merely  foUowing 
the  white  scuppernong  across  the  State. 

I  had  tasted  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  at  the 
spot  where  Virginia  Dare  was  born;  I  drank 
her  last  health  from  an  ancient  vine  in  far-off 
Robeson  County  that  her  hands— who  knows? 
— may  have  planted.  It  is  certain  that  the 
vines  that  bear  the  white  grapes  in  distant 
Robeson  County  are  descended  only  from  the 
"mother"  vine  at  Roanoke;  it  seems  certain, 
too,  that  the  pale-faced  Indians  at  the  end  of 
the  trail  are  also  the  distant  offspring  of  those 
fair-faced  foreigners  who  joined  with  the 
native  Americans  at  Roanoke  when  both  bade 
farewell  together  to  the  "mother"  vine,  to 
carry  white  blood  into  the  regions  of  the  west, 
there  to  mingle  with  the  red. 
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THE   YOUNGER  SET 

By    ROBERT    W.    CHAMBERS 

AtttboT  of  "  Tbt  Ft'gbling  Cbaiut"  tic^  ite. 
ILLUSTKATED   BV   Q.  C.  WILMSHURST 


■HIL,"  she  wrote,  "I  am  a 
~  little  fri^tened.  Do  you 
I  suppose  Boots  suspected 
f  who  it  was?  I  must  have 
been  perfecdy  mad  to  go 
[  to  your  rooms  that  mght; 
'  and  we  both  were — to  leave 
the  door  unlocked  with  the  chance  of  some- 
body walking  in.  But,  PhO,  how  could  I 
know  it  was  the  fashion  for  your  friends  to 
bang  like  that  and  then  come  in  without  the 
excuse  of  a  response  from  you? 

"I  have  been  so  worried,  so  anxious,  hop- 
ing fr<»n  day  to  day  that  you  would  write  to 
reassure  me  that  Boots  did  not  recognize  me 
with  my  back  turned  to  him  and  my  muS 
across  my  eyes, 

"But  scared  and  humiliated  as  I  am  I 
realize  that  it  was  well  that  he  knocked. 
Even  as  I  write  to  you  here  in  my  own  room, 
behind  locked  ifxit%  I  am  bumiag  with  the 
shame  of  it 

"But  I  am  not  that  kind  of  woman,  Phil; 
truly,  truly,  I  am  not.  When  the  foolish  im- 
pulse seized  me  I  had  no  clear  idea  of  what  I 
wanted  except  to  see  you  and  leara  for  myself 
what  you  thou^t  about  Gerald's  playing  at 
my  house  after  I  had  promised  not  to  let  him. 

"I  wanted  to  see  you,  that  is  absolutely 
all;  I  was  lonely  for  a  word — even  a  hirsh 
one — from  the  sort  of  man  you  are,  I  wanted 
you  to  believe  it  was  in  ^ite  of  me  that 
Gerald  came  and  played  that  nig^t. 

"  He  came  without  my  knowledge.  I  did 
not  know  he  was  invited.  And  when  he  ap- 
peared I  (Dd  everything  to  prevent  him  from 


playing;  you  will  never  know  what  toiA  place 
— what  I  submitted  t<^^ — 

"And  ^Aof  is  all  I  can  say.  Oh,  I  know 
what  it  costs  you  to  be  mixed  up  in  such 
contemptible  complications.  I,  for  my  part, 
can  scarcely  bear  to  have  you  know  so 
much  about  me — and  what  I  am  come  to. 
That  is  my  real  punishment,  E^iil — not  what 
you  said  it  was. 

"I  remember  what  you  said  about  an 
anchcffage;  I  am  trying  to  clear  these  haunted 
eyes  of  mine  and  steer  clear  of  phantoms — for 
the  honor  of  what  we  once  were  to  each  other 
before  the  world.  But  steering  a  ghost 
ship  through  endless  tempests  is  hard  labor, 
Phil;  so  be  a  little  kind — a  little  more  than 
patient,  if  my  hand  grows  tired  at  the  wheel. 

"Whal  do  you  think  of  me?  Asking  you, 
shows  how  much  I  care;  dread  of  your  opinion 
has  turned  me  coward  until  this  last  page. 
What  do  you  think  of  me?  I  am  perfectly 
miserable  about  Boots,  but  that  is  partly 
bnght — though  I  know  I  am  safe  enougji 
with  such  a  man.  But  what  sets  my  che^s 
blazing  so  that  I  cannot  bear  to  face  my  own 
eyes  in  the  mirror,  is  the  fear  of  what  yo» 
must  think  of  me  in  the  still,  secret  places  of 
that  heart  of  yours,  which  I  never,  never 
understood.  AiixE," 

It  was  a  week  before  he  sent  his  reply,  but 
at  last  he  forced  himself  to  meet  truth  with 
truth,  cutting  what  crudiQ^  he  could  from 
his  letter: 

"You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  you;  but  that 
question  should  properly  come  &om  me. 
What  do  you  th-nk  of  a  man  who  exhorts  and 
warns  a  woman  to  stand  fost,  and  then  stands 
dumb  at  the  first  impact  of  temptation? 
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"If  words  of  commendation,  of  courage, 
of  kindly  coun^l,  are  needed  by  anybody  in 
this  world,  I  am  not  the  man  to  utter  them. 
What  a  hypocrite  must  I  seem  to  you  I  I 
who  sat  there  beside  you  preaching  platitudes 
in  stnmg  self-compkcency,  instructing  you 
how  morally  edifying  it  is  to  be  good  and 
unhappy. 

"You  are — ^you;  I  am — I;  and  we  are  still 
those  same  two  people  who  understood 
neither  the  impulse  that  once  swept  us  to- 
gether, nor  the  forces  that  tore  us  apart — 
ah,  mwe  than  that!  we  never  understood 
each  otherl  And  we  do  not  now.  We  were 
too  near  together  a^in;  the  same  spark 
leaped,  the  same  blindness  struck  us,  the 
same  impulse  swayed  us. 

"We  cannot  venture  to  meet  again — that 
way.  For  I,  it  seems,  am  a  man  hke  other 
men  except  that  I  lack  character;  and  you  are 
— youl  Still  unchanged — with  all  the  mystery 
of  attraction  with  which  you  enveloped  me  the 
first  moment  my  eyes  met  yours. 

"There  was  no  more  reason  for  it  then  than 
there  is  now;  and,  as  you  admit,  it  was  not 
love — thou^,  as  you  also  admit,  there  were 
moments  approaching  it.  But  nothing  can 
have  real  being  without  a  basis  of  reason;  and 
so,  whatever  it  was,  it  vanished.  This,  per- 
haps, is  only  the  infernal  afterglow. 

"As  for  me,  lara,  as  you  are,  all  at  sea,  self- 
confidence  gone,  self-faith  lost — a  very  hum- 
ble person,  without  conceit,  dazed,  pcqjlejccd, 
but  still  attempting  to  steer  through  toward 
that  safe  anchorage  which  I  dared  lately  to 
recommend  to  you. 

"So  now  I  end  where  I  began  with  that 
question  which  answers  yours  without  the 
faintestsuspicionof  reproach:  What  can  you 
think  of  such  a  man  as  I  am? 

"Phtup  Selwyn." 

That  very  night  brought  him  her  reply: 

"Phil,  dear,  I  do  not  blame  you  for  one  in- 
stant. It  was  entirely  my  fault.  But  I  am 
so  happy  that  you  wrote  as  you  did,  taking 
all  the  blame,  which  is  like  you.  I  can  look 
into  my  mirror  now — for  a  moment  or  two, 

"It  is  brave  of  you  to  be  so  frank  about 
what  you  think  came  over  us.  Still,  whatever 
spell  it  was  that  menaced  us  I  know  very  well 
could  not  have  threatened  you  seriously;  I 
know  it  because  you  reason  about  it  so  logical- 
ly. So  it  could  have  been  nothing  serious. 
Love  alone  is  serious;  and  it  sometimes  comes 
slowly,  sometimes  goes  slowly;  but  if  you  de- 


^re  it  to  come  quickly,  close  your  eyes!    And 
if  you  wish  it  to  van^,  reason  about  it! 

"We  are  on  very  safe  groimd  again,  Phil; 
you  see  we  are  making  little  epigrams  about 

"Rosamund  is  impatient^ — it's  a  symphony 
c(Hicert,  and  I  must  go—the  honid  little 
cynic! — I  half  believe  she  suspects  that  I'm 
writing  to  you  and  tearing  off  yards  of  senti- 
ment. It  is  likdy  I'd  do  that,  isn't  it! — but  I 
don't  care  what  she  thinks.  Besides,  it  be- 
hooves her  to  be  agreeable,  and  she  knows 
that  I  know  it  does!     Voild/ 

"By  the  way,  I  saw  Mrs.  Gerard's  pretty 
ward  at  the  theater  last  night — Miss  Erroll. 
She  certainly  is  stunning " 

Selwyn  flattened  out  the  letter  and  de- 
liberately tore  out  the  last  paragraph.  Then 
he  set  it  afire  with  a  match. 

"At  least,"  he  said  with  an  u^y  look,  "I 
can  keep  her  out  of  this  ";  and  he  dropped  the 
brittle  blackened  paper  and  set  his  heel  on  it. 
Then  he  resumed  his  perusal  of  the  mutilated 
letter,  reread  it,  and  finally  destroyed  it, 

"Aline,"  he  wrote  in  reply,  "we  had  better 
stop  this  letter  writing  before  somebody  stops 
us.  Anybody  desiring  to  make  mischief 
might  very  easily  misinterpret  what  we  are 
doing.  I,  of  course,  could  not  close  the  cor- 
respondence, so  I  ask  you  to  do  so  without  any 
fear  that  you  will  fail  to  understand  why  I  ask 
it.     Will  you?" 


To  which  she  replied: 
"Yes,  Phil.    Good-by. 


"AUDfE." 


A  box  of  roses  left  her  his  debtor;  she  was 
too  intelligent  to  acknowledge  them.  Be- 
sides, matters  were  going  better  with  her. 

And  that  was  all  for  a  while. 

Meanwhile  Lent  had  gone,  and  with  it  the 
List  soiled  snow  of  winter. 

Spiing,  with  that  nameless  fraerancc  in  the  air 
Which  hre&thes  of  all  things  fair, 

sang  a  young  girl  riding  in  the  park.  And  she 
smiled  to  hei^  as  ^e  guided  her  saddle 
mare  throu^  the  flowering  labyrinths.  Other 
notes  of  the  Southeni  poet's  haunting  song 
stole  soundless  from  her  lips;  for  it  was  only 
her  heart  that  was  singing  there  in  the  sun, 
while  her  silent,  smiling  mouth  mocked  the 
rushing  melody  of  the  birds. 
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Bdiind  her,  powerfully  mounted,  ambled 
the  belted  groom;  she  was  riding  alone  is  the 
golden  weather  because  her  good  friend  Sel- 
wyn  was  very  busy  in  his  office  downtown,  and 
Gerald,  who  now  rode  with  her  occasionally, 
was  downtown  aJso,  and  there  remained  no- 
body dse  to  ride  with. 

She,  therefore,  galloped  conscientiously 
every  morning;  sometimes  with  Nina,  but 
usually  alone;  and  every  afternoon  she  and 
Nina  drove  there,  drinking  the  freshness  of 
the  young  year. 

It  was  near  Ei^ty-sixth  Street  that  a  girl, 
^lendidly  mounted,  saluted  her,  and  wheel- 
ing, joined  her — a  blond,  cool-skinned,  rosy- 
tinted,  ^noothly  groomed  giri,  almost  too  per- 
fectly seated,  aJmost  too  ^wless  and  supple 
in  the  perfect  symmetry  of  face  and  figure. 

"Upon  my  word,"  ^  said  gayly,  "you  are 
certainly  spring  incarnate.  Miss  Erroll — ^tbe 
living  embodiment  of  all  this!"  She  swung 
her  riding  crop  in  a  circle  and  laughed,  show- 
ing her  perfect  teeth.  "But  where  is  that 
faithful  attendant  cavalier  of  yours  this  mom- 
ing?  Is  be  so  grossly  material  that  be  pre- 
fers Wall  Street,  as  does  my  good  lord  and 
master?" 

"Do  you  mean  Gerald?"  asked  Eileen  in- 
nocently, "or  Captain  Selwyn?" 

"Oh,  either,"  returned  Roeamund  airily; 
"a  girl  should  have  something  masculine  to 
talk  to  on  a  morning  like  this.  Failing  that 
At  ^ould  have  B<Hne  pleasant  memories  ot  in- 
discretions past  and  others  to  come,  D.  V.;  at 
least  one  litde  souvenir  to  repent — smilingly. 
Oh,  la  I  Oh,  mel  All  these  wretched  birds 
a-courting  and  I  bumping  along  on  Dobbin, 
lacking  even  my  own  Gilpinl  Shall  we  gal- 
lop?" 

For  a  while,  as  they  rode,  Rosamund  was 
characteristically  amusing,  sailing  blandly 
over  the  shoals  of  scandal,  though  Eileen 
never  su^>ected  it — wittily  gay  at  her  own  ex- 
pense, as  well  as  at  others':  But  presendy  the 
mischievous  perversity  in  her  bubbled  up 
a^in;  she  was  tired  of  being  good;  she  had 
(^en  meant  to  try  the  effect  of  a  gentle  shock 
on  Miss  EiToll;  and,  besides,  she  wondered 
just  how  much  truth  there  might  be  in  the  un- 
pleasantly perastent  rumor  of  the  girl's  un- 
announced engagement  to  Selwyn. 

"It  wouid  be  amusing,  wouldn't  it?"  ^e 
asked  with  guileless  frankness;  "but,  of 
course,  it  is  not  true — this  report  of  their 
reconciliation." 

"AVhoGC  reconciliation? "  asked  Miss  Erroll 
innocently. 


"Why,  Alixe  Ruthven  and  Captain  Selwyn, 
Everybody  is  discussing  it,  you  know." 

"Reconciled?  I  don't  understand,"  said 
Eileen,  a^onisbed.  "They  can't  be;  how 
can " 

"But  it  would  be  amusing,  wouldn't  it  ?  and 
she  could  very  easily  get  rid  of  Jack  Ruthven 
— any  woman  could.  So  if  they  really  mean 
to  remarry " 

The  girl  started,  breathless,  astounded,  bc^t 
upright  in  her  saddle. 

"Oh!"  she  protested,  while  the  hot  blood 
mantled  her  throat  and  cheek,  "it  is  wickedly 
untrue.  How  could  such  a  thing  be  true,  Mrs. 
Fane !    It  is — is  so  senseless ' ' 

"That  is  what  I  say,"  nodded  Rosamund; 
"it's  so  perfectly  senseless  that  it's  amusing — 
even  if  they  have  become  such  amazingly 
good  friends  again.  /  never  beheved  there_ 
was  anything  seriously  sentimental  in  the  ^t- 
uation;  and  their  renewed  interest  it)  each 
other  is  quite  the  most  frankly  sensible  way  out 
of  any  awkwardness,"  she  added  cordially. 

Miserably  uncomfortable,  utterly  unable  to 
comprehend,  the  giri  rode  on  in  silence,  her 
ears  ringing  with  Rosamund's  words.  And 
Rosamund,  riding  beside  her,  cool,  blond,  and 
cynically  amused,  continued  the  theme  with 
admirable  pretense  of  indifierence: 

"It's  a  pity  that  ill-natured  people  are  for- 
ever discussing  them;  and  it  makes  me  indig- 
nant, because  I've  always  been  very  fond  of 
Alixe  Ruthven,  and  I  am  positive  that  she 
does  nof  correspond  with  Captain  Selwyn.  A 
gill  in  her  position  would  be  crazy  to  invite 
suspicion  by  doing  the  things  they  say  she  is 
doing " 

"Don't,'  Mrs.  Fane,  please  don't!"  stam- 
mered Eileen;  "I — I  really  can't  Usten.  I 
^mply  will  noti"  Then  laewildered,  hurt, 
and  blindly  confused  as  she  was,  the  instinct 
to  defend  flashed  up — though  from  what  she 
was  defending  him  she  did  not  realize:  "It  is 
utterly  untrue!"  she  exclaimed  hotly — "all 
that  you — all  that  (hey  say ! — whoever  they  are 
— whatever  they  mean.  I  cannot  understand 
it — I  don't  understand,  and  I  will  notI  Nor 
will  ^/ "  she  added  with  a  scornful  conviction 
that  disconcerted  Rosamund;  "for  if  you 
knew  hun  as  I  do,  Mrs,  Fane,  you  would 
never,  never  have  sp<Aen  as  you  have." 

Mrs.  Fane  relished  neither  the  naive  rebuke 
nor  the  intlmadon  that  her  own  acquaintance 
with  Selwyn  was  so  limited;  and  least  of  all 
did  she  reli^  the  implied  intimacy  between 
this  red-haired  young  girl  and  Captain  Sel- 
wyn, 
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"Dear  Miss  Eiroll,"  she  said  blandly,  "I 
spdce  as  I  did  only  to  assure  you  that  I,  also, 
<Usregard  such  maUcious  gossip " 

"But  if  you  disregard  it,  Mrs.  Fane,  why 
do  you  repeat  it?" 

"Merdy  to  emphasize  to  you  my  disbelief 
.  in  it,  child,"  returned  Rosamund.  "Do  you 
understand?" 

"Y-es;  thank  you.  Yet  I  should  never 
have  heard  of  it  at  all  if  you  had  not  told  me." 

Rosamund's  cdor  rose  one  degree: 

"It  is  better  to  hear  such  things  from  a 
friend,  is  it  not?" 

"I  didn't  know  that  one's  friends  said  such 
things;  but  perhaps  it  is  better  that  way,  as 
you  say,  CHily  I  cannot  understand  the  neces- 
sity of  my  knowing — of  my  hearing— because 
it  is  Captain  Selwyn's  affair,  after  all." 

"And  that,"  said  Rosamund  deUberately, 
"is  why  I  told  you." 

"Told  m«?  Oh — because  he  and  I  are 
such  close  friends?" 

"Yes — such  very  close  friends  that  I " — she 
laughed — "I  am  informed  that  your  interests 
are  soon  to  be  identical." 

The  giri  swung  round,  self-possessed,  but 
dreadfully  pale. 

"1i  you  believed  that,"  she  said,  "it  was 
vile  of  you  to  say  what  you  said,  Mrs.  Fane." 

"But  I  did  not  believe  it,  child!"  stam- 
mered Rosamund,  several  degrees  redder  than 
became  her,  and  now  convinced  that  it  was 
true.  "I  n-never  dreamed  of  offending  you, 
Miss  Erroll " 

"Do  you  suppose  I  am  too  ignorant  to  take 
offense?"  said  the  girl  unsteadily.  "I  told 
you  very  plainly  that  I  did  not  understand  the 
matters  you  chose  for  discussion;  but  1  do  un- 
derstand impertinence  when  I  am  driven  to 
it." 

"I  am  very,  very  sorry  that  you  believe  I 
meant  it  that  way,"  said  Rosamund,  biting 
her  lips. 

"What  did  you  mean?  You  are  older  than 
I,  you  are  certainly  experienced;  beddes,  you 
are  married.  If  you  can  give  it  a  gentler 
name  than  insolence  I  would  be  glad— for 
your  sake,  Mrs.  Fane.  I  only  know  that  you 
have  spoiled  my  ride,  spoiled  the  day  for  me, 
hurt  me,  humiliated  me,  and  awakened,  not 
curiosity,  not  suspicion,  but  the  horror  of  it, 
in  me. 

"You  did  it  once  before — at  the  Minsters' 
dance;  not,  perhaps,  that  you  deliberately 
meant  to;  but  you  did  it.  And  your  subject 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  Captain  Selwyn — my 
friend " 


Her  voice  became  unsteady  again  and  her 
mouth  curved;  but  she  held  her  head  high  and 
her  eyes  were  as  feariessly  direct  as  a  child's. 

"And  now,"  she  said  calmly,  "you  know 
where  I  stand  and  what  I  will  not  stand. 
Natural  deference  to  an  dder  woman,  the 
natural  self -distrust  of  a  giri  in  the  presence  of 
social  experience — and  under  its  protection  as 
she  had  a  right  to  suppose — prevented  me 
from  checking  you  when  your  conversation 
became  distasteful.  You,  pertiaps,  mistodc 
my  reticence  for  acquiescence;  and  you  were 
mistaken.  I  am  still  quite  willing  to  remain 
on  agreeable  terms  with  you,  if  you  wish,  and 
to  forget  what  you  have  done  to  me  this  morn- 
ing." 

If  Rosamund  had  anything  left  to  say,  or 
any  breath  to  say  it,  that  were  no  indications 
of  it.  Never  in  her  flippant  existmce  had  she 
been  so  absolutely  fiattened  by  any  wcnnan. 
As  for  this  recent  graduate  from  fudge  and 
olives,  she  could  scarcely  realize  how  utterly 
and  finally  she  had  been  silenced  by  her.  In- 
credulity, exasperation,  amazement  had  suc- 
ceeded each  other  while  Miss  Erroll  was  speak- 
ing; chagrin,  shame,  helplessness  followed 
as  bitter  residue.  But,  in  the  end,  the  very 
incongruity  of  the  situation  came  to  her  aid; 
for  Rosamund  very  easily  fell  a  prey  to  the 
absurd — even  when  the  amusement  was  fur- 
nished at  her  own  expense. 

"I'm  certainly  a  litde  beast,"  she  said  im- 
pulsively, "but  I  really  do  like  you.  Will  you 
forgive?" 

No  genuine  appeal  to  the  young  girl's  gen- 
erosity had  ever  been  in  vain;  she  forgave 
almost  as  easily  as  she  breathed.  Even  now 
in  the  flush  of  just  resentment  it  was  not  hard 
for  her  to  forgive;  she  hesitated  only  in  order 
to  adjust  matters  in  her  own  mind. 

Mrs.  Fane  swui^  her  horse  and  held  out 
her  right  hand: 

"Is  it  pax,  Miss  Erroll?  I'm  really 
ashamed  of  myself:    Won't  you  forpve  me?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  girl,  laying  her 
gloved  hand  on  Rosamund's  very  H^tly; 
"I'vcoftenthou^t,"she  added  naively,  "that 
I  could  like  you,  Mrs.  Fane,  if  you  would 
only  give  me  a  chance." 

"I'll  try — you  blessed  innocent!  You've 
torn  me  into  rags  and  tatters,  and  you  did  it 
adorably.  What  I  said  was  idle,  half-witted, 
gossiping  nonsense.  So  forget  every  atom  of 
it  as  soon  as  you  can,  my  dear,  and  let  me 
prove  that  I'm  not  an  utter  idiot,  if  /  can." 

"That  will  be  delightful,"  said  Eileen  widi 
a  demure  smile;  and  Rosamtmd  laughed,  too, 
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with  full-hearted  laughter;  for  trouble  sat  very 
lightly  on  her  perfect  shoulders. 

"And,  my  dear,"  she  said,  concluding  the 
account  of  the  adventure  to  Mrs.  Rudiven 
that  afternoon  at  Sheny's,  "I've  never  been 
so  roundly  abused  and  so  soundly  trounced  in 
my  life  as  I  was  this  blessed  morning  by  that 
red-headed  novice!  Oh,  my!  Oh,  lal  I 
could  have  screamed  with  laughter  at  my  own 
undoiug." 

"It's  what  you  deserved,"  said  Alixe,  in- 
tensely annt^^,  although  Rosamund  had  not 
told  her  all  that  she  had  so  kindly  and  gratui- 
tously dmied  concerning  her  relations  with 
Selwyn.  "It  was  sheer  effrontery  of  you, 
Rosamund,  to  put  such  notions  into  the  head 
of  a  child  and  stir  her  up  into  taking  a  ficti- 
tious interest  in  Philip  Selwyn  which  I  know 
— ^which  is  perfectly  plain  to  m— to  anybody 
never  existed!" 

"Of  course  it  existed!"  retorted  Rosamund, 
delighted  now  to  worry  Alixe.  "She  didn't 
know  it;  that  is  all.  It  really  was  simply 
charity  to  wake  her  up.  It's  a  good  match, 
too,  and  so  obviously  and  naturally  inevitable 
that  there's  no  harm  in  playing  prophetess. 
Anyway,  what  do  we  care,  dear?  Unless 
you " 

"Rosamund!"  said  Mrs.  Ruthven,  exas- 
perated, "will  you  ever  acquire  the  elements 
of  reticence?  I  don't  know  why  people  en- 
dure you;  I  don't,  indeed!  And  they  won't 
much  longer " 

"Yes,  they  will,  dear;  that's  what  society 
is  for — a  protective  association  for  the  purpose 
of  enduring  impossible  people.  I  wish," 
she  added,  "that  it  included  husbands  be- 
cause in  some  sets  It's  getting  to  be  one  dn^d- 
ful  case  of  who's  whose.  Don't  you  think 
so?" 

Alixe,  externally  calm  but  raging  inward- 
ly, sat  pulling  on  her  gloves,  heartily  sorry  she 
bad  lunched  with  Rosamund. 

The  latter,  already  gloved,  had  n'sen  and 
was  coolly  surveying  the  room. 

"Tiens!"  she  said,  "there  is  the  youthful 
brother  of  our  red-haired  novice  now.  He 
sees  us  and  he's  coming  to  inflict  himself — 
with  another  moon-faced  creature.  Shall  we 
bolt?" 

Alixe  turned  and  stared  at  Gerald,  who 
came  up  boyishly  red  and  impetuous: 

"How  d'ye  do,  Mrs.  Ruthven;  did  you  get 
my  note?  How  d'ye  do,  Mrs.  Fane;  awf'Uy 
jdly  to  coDjde  this  way.    Would  you  mind  k 


"You,"  interrupted  Rosamund,  "ought  to 
be  dovmtavm — unless  you've  concluded  to 
retire  and  let  Wall  Street  go  to  smash.  What 
are  you  pretending  to  do  in  Sherry's  at  this 
hour,  you  very  dr^dful  infant?" 

"I've  been  lunching  with  Mr.  Neergard — 
and  ivotdd  you  mind " 

"  Yes,  I  would,"  l>egan  Rosamund,  prompt- 
ly, but  Alixe  interrupted:  "Bring  him  over, 
Gerald." 

The  presentation  of  Neergard  was  accom- 
plished without  disaster  to  anybody.  On  his 
thin  nose  the  dew  glistened,  and  his  thick,  fat 
hands  were  hot;  but  Rosamund  was  too  bored 
to  be  rude  to  him,  and  Alixe  turned  immedi- 
ately to  Gerald: 

"Yes,  I  did  get  your  note,  but  I'm  not  at 
home  on  Tuesday.  Can't  you  come — wait  a 
moment! — what  are  you  doing  this  after- 
noon?" 

"Why,  I'm  going  back  to  the  office  with 
Mr.  Neergard " 

"Nonsense!  Oh,  Mr.  Neergard,  ivovld 
you  mind" — very  sweetly — "if  Mr.  Erroll 
did  not  go  to  the  office  this  afternoon?" 

Neergard  lodged  at  her — almost — a  fixed 
and  uncomfortable  smirk  on  his  round,  red 
face:  "Not  at  all,  Mrs.  Ruthven,  if  you  have 
anything  better  for  hira " 

"I  have — an  allopathic  dose  of  it.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Neergard.  Rosamund,  we  ou^t  to 
start,  you  know.  Gerald!" — with  quiet  sig- 
nificance— "Gooi-hy,  Mr.  Neergard.  Please 
do  not  buy  up  the  rest  of  Long  Island,  because 
we  need  a  new  kitchen  garden  very  badly." 

Rosamund  scarcely  nodded  his  dismissal. 
And  the  next  moment  Neergard  found  him- 
self quite  alone,  standing  with  the  smiric  still 
stamped  on  his  stiffened  features,  his  hat 
brim  and  gloves  crushed  in  his  rigid  fingers, 
his  little  black  mousy  eyes  fixed  on  nothing, 
as  usual. 

A  wandering  head  waiter  thought  they  were 
fixed  on  him  and  sidled  up  hopeful  of  favors, 
but  Neergard  suddenly  snarled  in  his  face  and 
moved  toward  the  door,  wiping  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  nose  with  the  most  splendid 
handkerchief  ever  displayed  east  of  Sixth 
Avenue  and  west  of  Third. 

Mrs.  Ruthven's  motor  moved  up  from  its 
waiting  station;  Rosamund  was  quite  ready 
to  enter  when  Alixe  said  cordially:  "Where 
can  we  drop  you,  dear?  Do  let  us  take  you  to 
the  exchange  if  you  are  going  there " 

Now  Rosamund  had  meant  to  go  wherever 
they  were  going,  merely  because  they  evi- 
dently wished  to  be  alone.    The   abrupt- 
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ness  of  the  check  both  irritated  and  amused 
her." 

''If  I  knew  anybody  in  the  Bronx  I'd  make 
you  take  me  there,"  she  said  vindictively; 
"but  as  I  don't  you  may  drop  me  at  the 
Orchils' — ^you  uncivil  creatures.  Gerald,  I 
know  you  want  me,  anyway,  because  you've 
promised  to  adore,  honor,  and  obey  me. 
If  you'll  come  with  me  now  I'll  play  double 
dummy  with  you.  No?  Well,  of  all  ingrat- 
itudel  .  .  .  Thank  you,  dear,  I  perceive  that 
this  is  Fifth  Avenue,  and  furthermore  that 
this  ramshackle  chassis  of  yours  has  appar- 
ently broken  down  at  the  Orchils'  curb.  .  .  . 
Good-by,  Gerald;  it  never  did  run  smooth, 
you  know.  1  mean  the  course  of  T.  L.  as  well 
as  this  motor.  Try  to  be  a  good  boy  and 
keep  moving;  a  rolling  stone  acquires  a  polish, 
and  you  are  not  in  the  moss-growing  business, 
I'm  sure— — " 

"Rosamund!  For  goodness  sake!"  pro- 
tested Alixe,  her  ^oved  hands  at  her  ears. 

"Dear!"  said  Rosamund  cheerfully,  "take 
your  horrid  little  boy  1 " 

And  she  smiled  dazzlingly  upon  Gerald, 
then  turned  up  her  pretty  nose  at  him,  but 
permitted  him  to  attend  her  to  the  door. 

When  he  returned  to  Alixe,  and  the  car 
was  speeding  parkward,  he  began  again, 
eageriy: 

"  Jack  asked  me  to  come  up  and,  of  course, 
I  let  you  know,  as  I  promised  I  would.  But 
it's  all  ri^t,  its.  Ruthven,  because  Jack  said 
the  stakes  will  not  be  high  this  time " 

"You  accepted!"  demanded  Alixe,  in  quick 
di^leasure. 

' '  Why,  yes — as  the  stakes  are  not  to  amount 
to  anything " 

"You  promised  me  that  you  would  not 
play  again  in  my  housel" 

"Well,  I  meant  for  high  stakes;  I — well, 
you  don't  want  to  drive  me  out  altogether — 
even  from  the  perfectly  harmless  pleasure  of 
playing  for  nominal  stakes " 

"Yes,  I  do!" 

"W-why?"  asked  the  boy  in  hurt  surprise. 

"Because  it  is  dangerous  sport,  Ger- 
ald  " 

"WhatI  To  play  for  a  few  cents  a 
point " 

"Yes,  to  play  for  anything.  And  as  far  as 
that  goes  there  will  be  no  such  play  as  you 
imagine." 

"Yes,  there  will — I  beg  your  pardon — but 
Jack  Ruthven  said  so " 

"Gerald,  Usten  to  me.  A  bo — a  man  like 
yourself  has  no  business  playing  with  people 


whose  losses  never  interfere  with  their  appe- 
tites next  day.  A  budness  man  has  no  ri^t 
tn  play  such  a  game,  anyway.  I  wonder  what 
Mr.  Neergard  would  say  if  he  knew  you " 

"Neer^ird!    Why,  he  does  know." 

"You  confessed  to  him?" 

' '  Y-es;  I  had  to.  I  was  obliged  to — to  ask 
somebody  for  an  advance " 

"  Vou  went  to  him?  Why  didn't  you  go  to 
Captain  Selwyn? — or  to  Mr.  Gerard?" 

"I  did! — not  to  Captain  Selwyn — I  was 
ashamed  to.  But  I  went  to  Austin  and  he 
fired  up  and  lit  into  me — and  we  had  a  muss- 
up — and  I've  stayed  away  since." 

"O  Gerald!  And  it  Mmply  proves  me 
right." 

"No,  it  doesn't;  I  did  go  to  Neergard  and 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it.  And  he  let  me 
have  what  I  wanted  like  a  good  fellow " 

"And  made  you  promise  not  to  do  it 
again!" 

"No,  he  didn't;  he  only  laughed.  Besides, 
he  said  that  he  wished  he  Imd  been  in  the 
game " 

"What!"  exclaimed  Alixe. 

"He's  a  first-rate  fellow,"  insisted  Gerald, 
reddening;  "and  it  was  very  nice  of  you  to 
let  me  bring  him  over  to-day.  Aiid  he 
knows  everybody  downtown,  too.  He  comes 
from  a  very  dd  Dutch  family,  but  he  had  to 
work  pretty  hard  and  do  without  coUege. 
I'd  like  it  awfully  if  you'd  let  me — if  you 
wouldn't  nund  being  civil  to  hun — once  or 
twice,  you  know " 

Mrs.  Ruthvm  lay  back  in  her  seat,  thor- 
oughly annoyed. 

"My  theory,"  insisted  the  boy  with  gener- 
ous conviction,  "is  that  a  man  is  what  he 
makes  himself.  It's  all  rot,  this  apuig  the 
caste  rules  of  established  aristocracies;  a  de- 
cent fellow  ou^t  to  be  eDcountged.  Any- 
way, I'm  going  to  propose  him  for  the  Stuy- 
vesant  and  the  Proscenium.    IMiy  not?" 

"  I  see.  And  now  you  propose  to  bring  him 
to  my  house?  " 

"if  you'U  let  me.  I  asked  Jack  and  he 
seemed  to  think  it  might  be  all  right  if  you 
cared  to  ask  him  to  play " 

"I  won't!"  cried  Alixe,  revolted.  "I  will 
not  turn  my  drawing-rooms  into  a  clearing 
house  for  every  money-laden  social  derelict  in 
town!  I've  had  enough  of  that;  I've  endured 
the  accumulated  wreckage  too  long! — weird 
treasure  craft  full  of  steel  and  oil  and  coal 
and  wheat  and  Heaven  knows  what! — I  won't 
do  it,  Gerald;  I'm  sick  of  ttall — sick!  sick!" 

The  outburst  stunned  the  boy. 
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"I  will  Dot  make  a  public  gambling  h^out 
<rf  my  own  house!"  she  repeated,  da^  eyes 
veiy  bright  and  cheelts  afire;  "I  will  not  con- 
tinue to  stand  sponsor  for  a  lot  of  queer  people 
simply  because  they  don't  care  what  they  lose 
in  Mis.  Ruthven's  house.  You  babble  to  me 
of  limits,  Gerald;  this  is  the  limit  1  Do  you — 
or  does  anybody  else  suppose  I  don't  know 
what  is  being  said  about  us? — that  play  is  too 
hi^  in  our  house? — that  we  are  not  too 
difficile  in  our  choice  of  intimates  as  long  as 
they  can  stand  the  pace!" 

"  I — I  never  believed  that,"  insisted  the  boy, 
miserable  to  see  the  tears  flash  in  her  eyes  and 
her  mouth  quiver. 

"You  may  as  well  believe  it  for  it's  truel" 
she  said,  exasperated. 

"T-tnie!— Mrs.  Ruthven!" 

"Yes,  true,  Gerald!  I  —  I  don't  care 
whether  you  know  it;  I  don't  care,  as  long  as 
you  stay  away.  I'm  sick  of  it  all,  I  tell  you. 
Do  you  think  I  was  educated  for  this? — for 
the  wife  of  a  chevalier  of  industry " 

"M-Mrs.  Ruthven!"  he  gasped;  but  she 
was  absolutely  reckless  now — and  beneath  it 
all,  pertiaps,  lay  a  certainty  of  the  boy's  honor; 
but  whether  or  not  she  knew  he  was  to  be 
trusted — ^was  the  safest  receptacle  for  wrath  so 
Umg  repressed — she  let  prudence  go  with  a 
parting  and  vindictive  slap,  and  opened  her 
heart  to  the  astounded  boy.  The  tempest 
lasted  a  few  seconds;  then  she  ended  as  ab- 
ruptly as  she  began. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Ruthven,"  he  blurted  out  with 
•lumsy  sympathy,  "you  mustn't  think  such 
things,  b-because  they're  all  rot,  yoy  see;  and 
if  any  fellow  ever  said  those  things  to  me  I'd 
jdly  soon " 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  youVe  never  heard 
us  criticised?" 

"I — well  —  everybody  is — criticised,  of 

"But  not  as  we  arel  Do  you  read  the  pa- 
pers? Well,  then,  do  you  understand  how  a 
woman  must  fed  to  have  her  hu^iand  con- 
tinually made  the  butt  of  foolish,  absurd,  un- 
true sttmcs — as  though  he  were  a  performing 
poodle!  Men  call  me  resdess.  What  won- 
der! Women  link  my  name  with  any  man 
who  is  k'kind  to  me!  What  woman  would 
not  be  restless  whose  private  affairs  are  the 
gossip  of  everybody?  Was  it  not  enough  that 
I  endured  terrific  publicity  when — ^when  trou- 
ble overtook  me  two  years  ago?  ...  I  sup- 
pose I'm  a  tool  to  talk  like  this;  but  a  girl  must 
doit  stnne  time  or  burst! — and  to  whom  am  I 
to  go?  .  .  .  There  was  only  one  person;  and 


I  can't  talk  to — that  one;  he — that  person 
knows  too  much  about  me,  anyway;  which  is 
not  good  for  a  woman,  Gerald,  not  good  foe  a 
good  woman.  ...  I  mean  a  pretty  good 
woman;  the  kind  pe<^le's  sisters  can  still  talk 
to,  you  know.  .  .  .  For  I'm  nothing  more  in- 
teresting than  a  divorcee,  Gerald;  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  an  unhappy  little  fool. 
...  I  wish  I  were.  .  .  .  But  I'm  still  at  the 
wheel!  ...  A  man  I  know  calls  it  hard 
steering  but  assures  me  that  there's  anchorage 
ahead.  .  .  .  He's  a  splendid  fellow,  Gerald; 
you  ought  to  know  him — well — some  day;  he's 
just  a  clean-cut,  human,  blundering,  erring, 
unreasonable,  lovable  man  whom  any  woman, 
who  is  not  a  fool  hei^elf ,  could  managa.  .... 
Peace  to  him! — if  there's  any  in  the  lyorld. 
.  .  .  Turn  your  ba.ds.;  I'm  sniveling." 

A  moment  afterwards  she  had  calmed  com- 
pletely; and  now  she  stole  a  curious  »de  ^nce 
at  the  boy  and  blushed  a  Little  when  he  looked 
back  at  her  earnestly.  Then  she  smiled  and 
quieUy  withdrew  the  hand  be  had  been  hold- 
ing so  ti^dy  in  both  of  his. 

"So  there  we  are,  my  poor  friend,"  ^  con- 
cluded with  a  shrug;  "the  old  penny  shocker, 
you  know,  'Alone  in  a  great  city!'  ,  ,  .  I've 
dropped  my  handkerchief." 

"I  want  you  to  believe  me  your  friend," 
said  Gerald,  in  the  low,  resolute  voice  of  unin- 
tentional mdodrama. 

"  Why,  thank  you ;  are  you  so  sure  you  want 
that,  Gerald?" 

"Yes,  as  long  as  I  live!"  he  declared,  gen- 
erous emotion  in  the  ascendant.  A  pretty 
woman  upset  him  very  easily  even  under  nor- 
mal circumstances.  But  beauty  in  distress 
knocked  him  flat — as  it  does  every  wholesome 
boy  who  is  worth  his  salt 

"I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  lonely,"  he 
declared. 

"Sometimes  I  am,  a  little,  Gerald."  She 
ought  to  have  known  better.  Perhaps  she 
did. 

"Well,"  he  began,  "couldn't  I  come 
and " 

"No,  Gerald." 

"  I  mean  just  to  see  you  sometimes  and  have 
another  of  Uiese  jolly  talks " 

"  Do  you  call  this  a  jolly  talk  ?  " — with  deep 
reproach. 

"Why — not  exacdy;  but  I'm  awfully  in- 
terested, Mrs.  Ruthven,  and  we  understand 
each  other  so  well " 

"I  don't  undeistand  you,"  she  was  impru- 
dent enough  to  say. 

This  was  delightful  I    Certainly  he  must  be 
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a  particulariy  sad  and  subtle  dog  if  this  clever 
but  misunderstood  young  matron  found  him 
what  in  romance  is  known  as  an  "enigma." 

She  was  very  light-hearted  that  evening 
when  she  dropped  him  at  the  Stuyvesant 
Club  and  whizzed  away  to  her  own  house,  for 
he  had  promised  not  to  play  again  on  her 
premises,  and  she  had  promised  to  be  nice  to 
him  and  take  him  about  when  slie  was  shy  of 
an  escort.  She  also  repeated  that  he  was 
truly  an  "enigma"  and  that  she  was  begin- 
ning to  be  a  little  afraid  of  him.  Which  was 
an  economical  way  of  making  him  very  proud 
and  happy.  Being  his  first  case  of  beauty  in 
distress,  and  his  first  harmless  love  affair  with 
a  married  woman,  he  looked  about  him  as  he 
entered  the  club  and  felt  truly  that  he  had 
already  outgrown  the  young  and  callow  in- 
nocents who  haunted  it. 

Alixe  smilingly  reviewed  the  episode  until 
doubt  of  Selwyn's  approval  crept  in  again; 
and  her  amused  smile  had  faded  when  she 
reached  her  home.  The  house  of  Ruthven 
was  a  small  but  ultra-modem  limestone  affair, 
between  Madison  and  Fifth;  pocket  edition 
of  the  larger  mansions  of  their  friends,  but 
with  less  excuse  for  the  overelaboration  since 
the  dimensions  were  only  twenty  by  a  hundred. 

However,  into  this  limestone  bonbon  box 
tripped  Mis.  Ruthven,  mounted  the  minia- 
ture stairs  with  a  whirl  of  her  scented  skirts, 
peeped  into  the  drawing-room,  but  continued 
mounting  until  she  whipped  into  her  own 
apartments,  separated  from  those  of  her  lord 
and  master  by  a  locked  door. 

That  is,  the  door  had  been  locked  for  a 
long,  long  time;  but  presently,  to  her  intense 
surprise  and  annoyance,  it  slowly  opened,  and 
a  little  man  appeared  in  slippered  feet. 

He  was  a  little  man,  and  plump,  and  at  first 
^ance  his  face  appeared  boyish  and  round 
and  quite  guiltless  of  hair  or  of  any  hope  of  it. 

But,  as  he  came  into  the  electric  light,  the 
hardness  of  his  features  was  apparent;  he 
was  no  boy;  a  strange  idea  that  he  had  never 
been,  assailed  some  people;  his  face  was 
puffy  and  pallid  and  faint  blue  shadows  hinted 
of  closest  shaving;  and  the  line  from  the  wing 
of  the  nostrils  to  the  nerveless  comers  of  his 
thin,  hard  mouth  had  been  deeply  bitten  by 
the  add  of  unrest. 

Fot  the  remainder  he  wore  pale-rose  py- 
jamas under  a  silk-and-silver  kimono,  an  obi 
pierced  with  a  jeweled  scarf  pin;  and  he  was 
smoking  a  dgarette  as  thin  as  a  straw. 

"Weil!"  said  his  young  wife  in  astonished 


displeasure,  instinctivdy  tuckit^  her  feet — 
from  which  her  maid  had  just  removed  the 
shoes — under  her  own  chamber  robe. 

"Send  her  out  a  moment,"  he  said,  with  a 
nod  of  his  head  toward  the  maid.  His  vdce 
was  agreeable  and  fuU — a  trifle  precise  and 
overcultivated,  perhaps. 

When  the  maid  retired,  Alixe  sat  up  on  the 
lounge,  drawing  her  skirts  down  over  her 
small  stockinged  feet. 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"The  matter  is,"  he  said,  "that  Gerald  has 
just  tdephoned  me  from  the  Stuyvesant  that 
he  isn't  coming." 

"Wdl?" 

"No,  it  isn't  wdl.  This  is  some  of  your 
meddling." 

"What  if  it  is?"  she  retorted;  but  her 
breath  was  coming  quicker. 

"I'll  tell  you;  you  can  get  up  and  ring  him 
up  and  tell  him  you  expect  him  to-night." 

"I  won't  do  it.  Jack.  What  do  you  want 
him  for?  He  can't  play  with  the  people  who 
play  here;  he  doesn't  know  the  rudiments  of 
play.  He's  only  a  boy;  his  money  is  so  tied 
up  that  he  has  to  borrow  if  he  loses  very  much. 
"Diere's  no  sport  in  playing  with  a  boy  like 
that " 

"  So  you've  said  before,  I  believe,  but  I'm 
better  qualified  to  judge  than  you  are.  Are 
you  going  to  call  him  up?  " 

"No,  I  am  not," 

He  turned  paler.  "Get  up  and  go  to  that 
telephone!"  • 

"You  little  whippet,"  she  said  slowly,  "I 
was  once  a  soldier's  wife — the  only  decent 
thing  I  ever  have  been.  This  bullying  ends 
now — here,  at  this  instant  I  If  you've  any 
dirty  work  to  do,  do  it  yourself.  I've  done 
my  share  and  I've  finished." 

He  was  astonished;  that  was  plain  enough. 
But  it  was  the  sudden  overwhelming  access  of 
fury  that  weakened  him  and  made  him  turn, 
hand  outstretched,  blindly  seeking  for  a  chair. 
Rage,  even  real  anger,  were  emotions  he  sel- 
dom had  to  reckon  with,  for  he  was  a  very 
tired  and  bored  and  bumed-out  gentleman, 
and  vivid  emotion  was  not  good  for  his  arter- 
ies, the  doctors  told  him. 

He  found  his  chair,  stood  a  moment  with 
his  back  toward  his  wife,  then  very  slowly  let 
himself  down  into  the  chair  and  sat  facing  her. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something,"  he  said, 
"You've  got  to  stop  your  interference  with 
my  affairs,  and  stop  it  now." 

"I  am  not  interested  in  your  affairs,"  she 
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said  unsteadily,  still  shaken  by  her  own  revolt, 
still  under  the  shock  of  her  own  arousing  to  a 
resistance  that  had  been  long,  long  overdue. 
"If  you  mean,"  she  went  on,  "that  the  ruin 
of  this  boy  is  your  affair,  then  I'll  make  it 
mine  from  this  mcnnent.  I've  told  you  that 
he  shall  not  play;  and  be  shall  not.  And 
while  I'm  about  It  I'll  admit  what  you  are  pre- 
paring to  accuse  me  of;  I  did  make  Sandon 
Cialg  promise  to  keep  away;  I  did  try  to  make 
that  little  iod  Scott  Imiis  promise,  too;  and 
when  he  wouldn't  I  infonned  Iiis  father.  .  .  . 
And  every  time  you  try  your  dirty  bucket- 
shop  methods  on  boys  like  that,  I'll  do  the 
same." 

He  swore  at  her  quite  calmly;  she  smiled, 
shrugged,  and,  imprisoning  her  knees  in  her 
clasped  hands,  leaned  back  and  looked  at 

"What  a  ninny  I  have  been,"  she  said,  "to 
be  afraid  of  you  so  long! " 

A  gleam  crossed  his  faded  eyes,  but  he 
let  her  remark  pass  for  the  moment.  Then, 
when  be  was  quite  sure  that  violent  emotion 
had  been  exhausted  within  him : 

"Do  you  want  your  bills  paid?"  he  asked. 
"Because,  if  you  do,  Fane,  Harmon  &  Co. 
are  not  going  to  pay  them." 

"We  are  living  beyond  our  means?"  she 
inquired  disdainfully. 

"Not  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  mind 
your  bu^ness,  my  friend.  I've  managed  this 
establishment  on  our  winnings  for  two  years. 
It's  a  detail;  but  you  might  as  well  know  it. 
My  association  with  Fane,  Harmon  &  Co. 
runs  the  Newport  end  of  it,  and  nothing 
more." 

"I  see;  I  am  to  st<^  my  meddling  and  you 
are  to  coatinue  youi  downtown  gambling  in 
your  own  house  in  the  evenings." 

"Precisely.  It  happens  tluit  I  am  suffi- 
ciently famfliar  with  the  stock  market  to  make 
a  decent  living  out  of  the  Exchange;  and  it  also 
happens  that  I  am  sufficiently  fortunate  with 
cards  to  make  the  pleasure  of  playing  fairly 
remunerative.  Any  man  who  can  put  up 
propn  mar^  has  a  ri^t  to  my  services;  any 
man  whom  I  invite  and  who  can  take  up  his 
notes,  has  a  right  to  play  under  my  roof.  If 
bis  note  goes  to  protest,  he  forfeits  that  right. 
Now  will  you  kindly  explain  to  yourself  ex- 
actly how  this  matter  can  be  of  any  Interest  to 
you?" 

"I  have  explained  It,"  she  said  wearily. 
"Will  you  please  go,  now?" 

"You  make  a  point  of  excluding  Gerald?" 

"Yes." 


"Very  well;  I'll  telephone  Draymore. 
And"— he  looked  back  from  the  door  of  his 
own  apartments — "I  got  Julius  Neergard  on 
the  wire  this  afternoon  and  he'll  dine  with  us." 

He  gathered  up  his  shimmering  kimono, 
hesitated,  halted,  and  again  looked  back. 

"When  you're  dressed,"  he  drawled,  "I've 
a  word  to  say  to  you  about  the  game  to-ni^t, 
and  another  about  Gerald." 

"I  shall  not  play,"  she  retorted  scornfully, 
"nor  will  Gerald," 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  will — and  play  your  best,  too, 
And  I'll  expect  him  next  time." 

"I  shall  not  playl" 

He  said  ddUbenitely:  "You  will  not  cmly 
play,  but  play  cleverly;  and  in  the  interim, 
while  dres^ng,  you  will  reflect  how  much 
more  agreeable  it  is  to  play  cards  here  than 
the  fool  at  ten  o'clock  at  ni^t  in  the  bachelor 
apartments  of  your  late  lamented." 

And  he  entered  his  room;  and  his  wife, 
getting  blindly  to  her  feet,  every  atom  of  colw 
gone  from  lip  and  cheek,  stood  rigid,  both 
small  hands  clutching  the  footboard  of  the 
gilded  bed. 

CHAPTER  VI 

THE  DKEXPECTED 

DiF?£SENCES  of  opinion  between  himself 
and  Neei^ard  concerning  the  ethics  of  good 
taste  involved  in  forcing  the  Siowitha  Club 
matter,  Gerald's  decreasing  attention  to  busi- 
ness and  increasing  intimacy  with  the  Fane- 
Ruth  ven  coterie,  began  to  make  Selwyn  very 
uncomfortable.  The  boy's  close  relations 
with  Neergard  worried  him  most  of  all;  and 
though  Neergard  finally  agreed  to  drop  the 
Siowitha  matter  as  a  fixed  policy  in  which 
Selwyn  had  been  expected  to  participate  at 
some  indefinite  date,  the  arrangement  seemed 
only  to  cement  the  man's  coniSdentlal  com- 
panionship with  Gerald. 

They  left  the  office  together  frequendy, 
now;  they  often  lunched  uptown.  Whether 
they  were  In  each  other's  company  evenings, 
Selwyn  did  not  know,  for  Gerald  no  longer 
volunteered  informatioa  as  to  his  whereabouts 
or  doings.  And  all  this  hurt  Selwyn,  and 
alarmed  him,  too,  for  he  was  slowly  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  like  Neergard, 
that  he  would  never  sign  articles  of  partn^^hip 
with  hiro,  and  that  even  his  formal  associate- 
ship  with  the  company  was  too  close  a  rela- 
tion for  his  own  peace  of  mind. 

Bowevo',  detail  and  routine,  the  ampler 
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alphabet  of  the  business,  coDtinued  to  occupy 
him;  he  consulted  both  Neergaxd  a,nd  Gendd 
as  usual;  they  often  consulted  him  or  pre- 
tended to  do  so;  land  was  bought  and  sold 
and  resold,  new  projects  discussed,  new  prop- 
erties appraised,  new  mortgage  loans  nego- 
tiated; and  si^ly  because  of  his  desire  to 
remain  near  Gerald,  this  sort  of  thing  might 
have  continued  indefinitely.  But  Keergard 
broke  his  word  to  him. 

And  one  morning,  before  he  left  his  rooms 
at  Mrs.  Greeve's  lodging  to  go  downtown, 
Percy  Draymore  called  him  up  on  the  tele- 
phone; and  as  that  overfed  young  man's  usual 
rising  hour  was  notoriously  nearer  noon  than 
eight  o'clock,  it  surprised  Selwyn  to  be  asked 
to  remain  in  his  rooms  for  a  little  while  until 
Draymore  and  one  or  two  friends  could  call 
on  lum  personally  concerning  a  matter  of  im- 
pc»1ance. 

He  therefore  breakfasted  leisurely;  and  he 
was  still  scanning  the  real  estate  columns  of 
a  morning  paper  when  Mrs.  Greeve  came 
panting  to  his  door  and  ushered  in  a  file  of 
rather  sleepy  but  important-looking  gentle- 
men, evidently  unaccustomed  to  being  abroad 
so  early,  and  bored  to  death  with  their  expe- 
rience. 

They  were  men  he  knew  only  formally,  or, 
at  best,  merely  as  fellow  club  memben;  men 
whom  he  met  when  a  dance  or  dinner  took 
him  out  of  the  less  pretentious  sets  he  person- 
ally affected;  men  whom  the  newspapers  and 
the  public  knew  too  well  to  speak  of  as  "well 
known." 

First,  there  was  Percy  Draymore,  over- 
groomed  for  a  gentleman,  tat,  good-humored, 
and  fashionable — one  of  the  femous  Dray- 
more family  noted  solely  for  their  money  and 
their  tight  grip  on  it;  then  came  Scinxon 
Orchil,  the  famous  banker  and  promoter, 
small,  urbane,  dark,  with  that  rich,  almost 
oriental,  coloring  which  he  may  have  inher- 
ited from  his  Cordova  ancestors. 

Then  came  a  fox-faced  young  man,  Fhcenix 
Motdy,  elegant  arbiter  of  all  pertaining  to 
polo  and  the  hunt — slim-Ie^ed,  hatchet- 
faced — and  more  presentable  in  the  saddle 
than  out  of  it.  He  was  followed  by  Bradley 
Harmon,  with  his  washed-out  coloring  of  a 
consumptive  Swede  and  his  ciMTi-colored 
beard;  and,  looming  in  the  rear  like  an  amia- 
ble brontosaurus,  George  Fane,  whose  sway- 
ing neck  carried  his  head  as  a  camel  carries 
his,  nodding  as  he  walks. 

"Weill"  said  Selwyn,  perplexed  but  cor- 
(Ual  as  he  exchanged  amenities  with  each  gen- 


tleman who  entered,  "this  is  a  killing  combi- 
nation of  pleasure  and  m(»lification — because 
I  haven't  any  more  breakfast  to  offer  you 
unless  you'll  wait  until  I  ring  for  the  Sul- 
tana  " 

"Breakfast!  Oh,  I've  breakfasted  on  a 
pill  and  a  glass  of  vichy  for  ten  years,"  pro- 
tested Draymore,  "and  the  others  eitlu^  have 
swallowed  their  cocktails,  or  won't  do  it  until 
luncheon.  I  say,  Sdwyn,  you  must  think 
this  a  devilishly  unusual  proceeding." 

"Pleasantly  unusual,  Draymore.  Is  this  a 
delegation  to  tend  me  the  nomination  for  the 
down-and-out  club,  perhaps?" 

Fane  spoke  up  languidly:  "It  rather  looks 
as  though  we  were  the  down-and-out  delega- 
tion at  present;  doesn't  it.  Orchil?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Orchil;  "it  seems  a 
trifle  more  promising  to  me  since  I've  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Captain  Selwyn  face  to 
face.  Go  on,  Percy;  let  the  horrid  facts  be 
known." 

"Well — er — oh,  hang  it  all!"  blurted  out 
Draymore,  "we  heard  last  ni^t  how  that 
fellow — how  Neergard  has  been  tampering 
with  our  farmers — what  underhand  tricks  he 
has  been  playing  us;  and  I  frankly  admit  to 
you  that  we're  a  worried  lot  of  near  sports. 
That's  what  Ibis  dismal  mating  signifies; 
and  we've  come  to  ask  you  what  it  all  really 
means." 

"We  lost  no  time,  you  see,"  added  Orchil. 

"We  lost  no  time,"  repeated  Draymore, 
"because  it's  a  devilish  unsavory  situation 
for  us.  The  Siowitha  Club  fully  realizes  it. 
Captain  Selwyn,  and  its  members — some  of 
'em — thought  that  perhaps — cr — ^you — ah— 
being  the  sort  of  man  who  can — ah — under- 
stand the  sort  of  language  we  understand,  it 
might  not  be  amiss  to — to " 

"Why  did  you  not  call  on  Mr.  Neeigard?" 
asked  Selwyn  coolly. 

Draymore  hesitated,  then  with  the  brutal- 
ity chu'acteristic  of  the  overfed:  "I  dont  give 
a  damn,  Captain  Selwyn,  what  Neei^ird 
thinks;  but  I  do  want  to  know  what  a  gentle- 
man like  yourself,  accidentally  associated 
with  that  man,  thinks  of  this  questionable 
proceeding." 

"Do  you  mean  by  'questionable  proceed- 
ing' your  coming  here? — or  do  you  refer  to 
the  firm's  position  in  this  matter?  "  asked  Sel- 
wyn sharply.  "  Because,  Draymore,  I  am  not 
very  widely  experienced  in  the  customs  and 
usages  of  commercial  life,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  usual  for  an  associate  member  of 
a  firm  to  express,  unauthodzed,  his  views  on 
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matters  coQcemingthe  firm  to  any  Tom,  Dick, 
or  Harry  who  questions  bim." 

"But  you  know  what  is  the  policy  of  your 
own  firm,"  suggested  Harmon,  wincing,  and 
displaying  his  teeth  under  his  bright  red  lips; 
"and  all  we  wish  to  know  is,  what  Neergard 
expects  tis  to  pay  for  this  rascally  lesson  in  the 
a-b-c  of  Long  Island  realty." 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Selwyn,  bitterly  an- 
noyed, "what  Mr.  Neergard  proposes  to  do. 
And  if  I  did  I  should  refer  you  to  him.  I  did 
not  know  that  Mr.  Neergard  had  acquired 
contrcd  of  the  property.  And,  gentlemen, 
may  I  ask  why  you  feel  at  liberty  to  come  to 
me  instead  of  to  Mr.  Neei^ard?  " 

"  A  desire  to  deal  with  one  of  our  own  kind, 
I  su[^nse,"  returned  Drayraore  bluntly. 
"And,  for  that  matter,"  be  said,  turning  to 
the  others,  "we  might  have  known  that  Cap- 
tain Selwyn  could  have  had  no  hand  in  and 
no  knowledge  of  such  an  underbred  and 


Harmon  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve,  but 
Draymore  shook  him  off,  his  little  p^igish 
eyes  spariding. 

"M^iat  do  I  caret"  he  sneered,  losing  his 
temper;  "we're  in  the  clutches  of  a  vulgar, 
skinflint  Dutchman,  and  he'll  wring  us  dry 
whether  or  not  we  curse  him  out.  Didn't  I 
Idl  you  that  Philip  Selwyn  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it  ?  If  he  had,  and  I  was  wrong,  our 
journey  here  might  as  well  have  been  made 
to  Neergard's  office.  For  any  man  who  will 
do  such  a  filthy  thing " 

"One  mOTnent,  Draymore,"  cut  in  Selwyn, 
and  his  vdce  rang  unpleasantly;  "if  you  are 
•amply  complaining  because  you  have  been 
outwitted,  go  ahead;  hut  if  you  think  there  has 
really  been  any  dirty  business  in  this  matter, 
go  to  Mr.  Neergard.  Otherwise,  being  his 
associate,  I  shall  not  only  decline  to  listen  but 
also  ask  you  to  leave  my  apartments." 

"Cap^n  Selwyn  is  perfectly  right,"  ob- 
served Orchil  coolly.  "Do  you  thiidt,  Dray- 
moK,  tiiat  it  is  very  good  taste  m  you  to  come 
into  a  man's  place  and  begin  sknging  and 
cursing  a  monber  of  hb  firm  for  crooked 


"Besides,"  added  Motdy,  "it's  not  crook- 
ed; it's  only  contemptible.  Anyway,  we 
know  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  now;  but 
some  of  you  fellows  must  do  the  dealing — I'd 
rather  pay  and  keep  away  than  ask  Neergard 
logo  easy,  and  have  him  do  it." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Fane,  grinning  his 
saurian  grin,  "why  you  all  assume  that  Neer- 
gard is  such  a  social  outcast.    I  played  cards 


with  him  kst  week  and  he  lost  like  a  gentle- 
man." 

"I  didn't  say  tie  was  a  social  outcast,"  re- 
torted Mottly — "because  he's  never  been  in- 
side of  anything  to  be  cast  out,  you  know." 

"He  seems  to  be  inside  this  deal,"  ventured 
Orchil  with  his  suave  smile.  And  to  Selwyn, 
who  had  been  restlessly  facing  first  one,  then 
another:  "We  came  —  it  was  the  idea  of 
several  among  us — to  put  the  matter  up  to 
you.  Which  was  rather  foolish,  because  you 
couldn't  have  engineered  the  thing  and  re- 
mained what  we  know  you  to  be.    So " 

"WaitI"  said  Selwyn  brusquely;  "I  do  not 
admit  for  one  moment  that  thoe  is  anything 
dishonorable'  in  this  deal  I — nor  do  I  accept 
your  right  to  question  it  from  that  standpoint. 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  one  of  those  opera- 
tions considered  clever  among  business  folk, 
and  admired  and  laughed  over  in  reputable 
business  circles.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that 
hundreds  of  well-meaning  bu^ness  men  do 
that  SMt  of  thing  daily — ^yes,  thouaandsl" 
He  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders.  "  Because 
I  personally  have  not  chosen  to  engage  in 
matters  of  this — ah — description,  is  no  reason 
for  condemning  the  deal  or  its  method " 

"Every  reasonl"  said  Orchil  laughing 
cordiaUy — "every  reason.  Captain  Selwyn, 
Thank  you;  we  know  now  exactly  where  we 
stand.  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  let  us 
come,  and  I'm  sorry  somf  of  us  had  the  bad 
taste  to  show  any  temper " 

"He  means  me,"  added  Drayraore,  offering 
his  hand;  "good-by,  Captam  Selwyn;  I  dare 
say  we  are  up  against  it  hard." 

"Because  we've  got  to  buy  in  that  property 
or  close  up  the  Siowitha,"  added  Mottly, 
coming  over  to  make  his  adieux.  "By  the 
way,  Selwyn,  you  ought  to  be  one  of  us  in 
the  Siowitha " 

"Thank  you,  but  isn't  this  rather  an  awk- 
ward tunc  to  suggest  it?"  said  Selwyn  good- 
humoredly. 

Fane  burst  into  a  sonorous  laugh  and 
wagged  his  neck,  saying:  "Not  at  alll  Not 
at  all !  Your  reward  for  having  the  decency 
to  stay  out  of  the  deal  is  an  invitation  from 
us  to  come  in  and  be  squeezed  into  a  jelly  by 
Mr.  Neergard.    Haw  I    Haw!" 

And  so,  one  by  one,  with  formal  or  informal 
but  evidently  friendly  leave-taking,  they  went 
away.  And  Selwyn  followed  them  presently 
and  took  the  Subway  at  Forty-second  Street 
for  his  office. 

As  he  entered  the  elaborate  suite  of  rooms 
he  noticed  some  bright  new  placards  danglmg 
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from  the  walls  of  the  general  office,  and  halted 
to  read  them: 

WHY  PAY  RENTl 
What  would  you  my  if  wc  built  ft  bouse  for  you  in 
Beautiful  Siowithft  Foik  and  gave  you  ten  yeais 
to  pay  for  itt 

tf  anybody  says 

YOU  ARE  A  FOOLI 


TO  PAY  RENT 
when  you  might  own  a  home  in  Beautiful  Siowitha 
Park,  IS  not  wise.     We  expect  to  fuinish  plans,  oc 
build  after  your  own  plans. 

ALL  CITY  IMPROVEMENTS 

are  contemplaled. 

Map  ftnd  fMjaa  of 

Beautiful  Siowitha  Paric 

Vm  probably  be  ready 

In  tne  Near  Future. 


Sclwyn  reddened  with  anger  and  beckoned 
to  a  dei^: 

"Is  Mr.  Neergard  in  his  office?" 

"Yes,  sir,  with  Mr.  EnoII." 

"Please  say  that  1  wish  to  see  him." 

He  went  into  his  own  office,  pocketed  his 
mail,  and  still  wearing  hat  and  gloves  came 
out  again  just  as  derald  was  leaving  Neer- 
gard'3  office. 

"Hello,  Gerald!"  he  said  pleasantly;  "have 
yotl  anything  on  for  to-night?" 

"Y-es,"  said. the  boy,  embarrassed — "but 
it  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for  you " 

"Not  unless  you  are  free  for  the  evraing," 
returned  the  other;  "are  you?" 

"I'm  awfully  sorry " 

"Oh,  all  right.  Let  me  know  when  you 
expect  to  be  free  —  telephone  me  at  my 
rooms " 

"  I'll  let  you  know  when  I  see  you  here  to- 
morrow," said  the  boy;  but  Selwyn  shook  his 
head:  "I'm  not  coming  here  to-morrow,  Ger- 
ald"; and  he  walked  leisurely  into  Neergard's 
office  and  seated  himself. 

"So  you  have  committed  the  firm  to  the 
Siowitha  deal?"  he  inquired  coolly. 

Neergard  looked  up — and  then  past  him: 
"No,  not  the  firm.  You  did  not  seem  to  be 
interested  in  the  scheme,  so  I  went  on  without 
you.  I'm  swinging  it  for  my  personal  ac- 
count." 

"IsMr.  Emdiinit?" 


"I  said  that  it  was  a  private  matter,"  re- 
plied Neergard,  but  his  manner  was  aSable. 

"I  thought  so;  it  appears  to  me  like  a  niat- 
ter  quite  personal  to  you  and  characteristic  of 
you,  Mr.  Neergard.  And  that  being  estab- 
lished, I  am  now  ready  to  dissolve  whatever 
very  loose  ties  have  ever  bound  me  in  any  as- 
sociation with  this  company  and  yourself." 

Neergard's  close-set  black  eyes  shifted  a 
point  nearer  to  Selwyn's;  the  sweat  on  his 
nose  glistened. 

"Why  do  you  do  this?"  he  asked  slowly. 
"Has  anybody  offended  you?" 

"  Do  you  really  wish  to  know?  " 

"Yes,  I  certainly  do.  Captain  Selwyn." 

"Vray  well;  it's  because  I  don't  like  your 
business  methods,  I  don't  like — several  other 
things  that  are  happening  in  this  office.  It's 
purely  a  difference  of  views;  and  that  Is 
enough  explanation,  Mr.  Neergard." 

"I  think  our  views  may  very  easily  coin- 
cide  " 

"  Vou  are  wrong;  they  could  not.  I  ought 
to  have  known  that  when  I  came  back  here. 
And  now  I  have  only  to  thank  you  for  receiv- 
ing me,  at  my  own  request,  for  a  six  months' 
trial,  and  to  admit  that  I  am  not  qualified  to 
cooperate  with  this  kind  of  a  firm." 

"That,"  said  Neergard  angrily,  "amounts 
to  an  indictment  of  the  firm.  If  you  express 
yourself  in  that  manner  outside,  the  firm  will 
certainly  resent  iti" 

"My  personal  tastes  will  continue  to  gov- 
ern my  expressions,  Mr,  Neergard;  and  I  be- 
lieve will  prevent  any  further  business  rela- 
tions between  us.  And,  as  we  never  had  any 
other  kind  of  relations,  I  have  merely  to 
arrange  the  details  through  an  attorney." 

Neergard  looked  after  him  in  silence;  the 
tiny  beads  of  sweat  on  his  nose  united  and 
rolled  down  in  a  big  shining  drop,  and  the 
sneer  etched  on  his  broad  and  brightly  mot- 
tled features  deepened  to  a  snarl  when  Selwyn 
had  disappeared. 

For  the  social  prestige  which  Selwyn's 
name  had  brought  the  firm,  he  had  patiently 
endured  his  personal  dislike  and  contempt  for 
the  man  after  he  found  he  could  do  nothing 
with  him  in  any  way. 

He  had  accepted  Selwyn  purely  in  the  hope 
of  social  advantage,  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  Selwyn  could  have  done  much  t(x  him 
after  business  hours;  it  not  from  friendship,  at 
least  from  interest,  or  a  lively  sense  of  benefits 
to  come.  For  that  reason  he  had  invited  him 
to  participate  in  the  valuable  Siowitha  deal, 
supposing  a  man  as  comparatively  poor  as 
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Selwyn  would  not  only  jump  at  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  also  prove  sufficiently  grateful 
later.  And  he  had  been  amazed  and  (Usgust- 
ed  at  Sclwyn's  attitude.  But  he  had  not  sup- 
posed the  mjt"  would  sever  his  connection 
with  the  firm  if  he,  Neei^ard,  went  ahead  on 
his  own  responsibility.  It  astonished  and 
irritated  him;  it  meant,  instead  of  selfish  or 
snobbish  indifference  to  his  own  social 
ambitions,  an  enemy  to  block  his  entrance 
into  what  he  desired,  the  society  of  those 
made  notorious  in  tlie  columns  of  the  daily 
press. 

He  was  fairly  on  the  outer  boundary  now, 
though  still  very  far  outside.  But  a  needy 
gentteman  inside  was  already  compromised 
and  practically  pledged  to  support  him;  for 
his  meeting  with  Jat£  Ruthven  through  Ger- 
ald had  proven  of  greatest  importance.  He 
had  lost  gracefully  to  Ruthven;  and  in  doing 
it  had  taken  that  gentleman's  measure.  And 
thou^  Ruthven  himself  was  a  member  of  the 
Siowitha,  Neei|;ard  had  made  no  error  in 
taking  him  secretly  into  the  deal  where  to- 
gether they  were  now  in  a  p>osition  to  exploit 
Uie  club,  from  which  Ruthven,  of  couiw, 
would  resign  in  time  to  escape  any  assess- 
ment himself. 

About  that  time  Boots  Lansing  very 
quietly  bought  a  house  on  Manhattan  Island. 
It  was  a  small,  narrow,  three^toried  bouse 
of  brick,  rather  shabby  on  the  outside,  and 
siltiated  on  a  modest  block  between  Lexington 
and  Park  Avenues,  where  the  newly  married 
of  the  younger  set  were  arriving  in  increasing 
numb^,  prepared  to  pay  the  penalty  for  all 
love  matches. 

It  was  an  unexpected  move  to  Selwyn;  he 
bad  not  been  aware  of  Lansing's  contempla- 
ted desertion;  and  that  morning,  returning 
from  his  final  interview  with  Neergard,  he 
was  astonished  to  find  his  comrade's  room 
bare  of  furniture,  and  a  hasty  and  exclama- 
tory note  on  his  own  table: 

"Phill  I've  bought  a  house!  Come  and 
seeiti  YoullfindmeinitI  Carpetless floors 
and  unpapered  wallsl  It's  the  happiest  day 
(rf  my  lifel 

"BootsI  !  1  !    House-owner!  !  !" 

And  Selwyn,  horribly  depressed,  went 
down  after  a  solitary  luncheon  and  found 
Lansing  sitting  on  a  pile  of  dusty  rugs,  ecstat- 
ically inspecting  the  cracked  ceiling. 

"Isn't  is  fascinatingl "  cried  Boots.  "  Phil, 
all  this  real  estate  is  mine!  And  the  idea 
makes  me  siily-headed.  I've  been  sitting  on 
this  pile  of  rup  pretending  that  I'm  in  the 


midst  of  vast  and  expensive  improvements 
and  alterations;  and  estimating  the  cost  (rf 
them  has  fri^tened  me  half  to  death.  I  tell 
you  I  never  had  such  fun,  PhU.  Come  on; 
well  start  at  the  cellar." 

"Isn't  is  a  corker!  Isn't  it  fine!"  repeated 
Lansing  every  few  minutes.  "I  wouldn't  ex- 
change it  for  any  mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue ! " 

"You'd  be  a  fool  to,"  agreed  Selwyn 
gravely. 

"I'm  going  to  have  the  entire  thing  done 
over — room  by  room — when  I  can  afford  it. 
Meanwhile  yy  5«M,  fji  rejte.  .  .  .  Look  there, 
Phil!    That's  to  be  your  room." 

"It's  very  good  of  you,  Boots,  but  I  can't 
do  it." 

Lansing  faced  him :"  ITom'^  you  ?  " 

Selwyn,  smiling,  shook  his  head;  and  the 
other  knew  it  was  final. 

"Well,  the  room  will  be  there — furnished 
the  way  you  and  I  like  it.  When  you  want  it, 
make  smoke  signals  or  wigwag." 

"I  will;  thank  you.  Boots." 

Lansing  said  unaffectedly,  "How  soon  do 
you  think  you  can  afford  a  house  like  this?" 

"I  don't  know;  you  see,  I've  only  my  in- 
come now " 

"Plus  what  you  make  at  the  office " 

"I've  left  Neergard." 

"What!" 

"This  morning;  for  good." 

"The  deuce!"  he  murmuied,  looking  at 
Selwyn;  but  the  latter  volunteered  no  further 
information,  and  Lansing,  having  given  him 
the  chance,  cheerfully  switched  to  the  other 
track: 

"  Shall  I  see  whether  the  Air  Line  has  any- 
thing in  your  line,  Phil?  No?  Well,  what 
are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I  don't  exactly  know  what  I  ^U  do.  .  .  . 
If  I  had  capital — enou^ — ^I  think  I'd  start  in 
making  bidk  and  dense  powders — all  sorts; 
gun-cotton,  nitro-powders " 

"You  mean  you'd  like  to  go  on  with  your 
own  invention — Chaosite?" 

"I'd  like  to  keep  on  experimenting  with  it 
if  I  could  afford  to.  Perhaps  I  wiil.  But  it's 
not  yet  a  commercial  possibility — if  it  ever  is 
to  hi.  I  wish  I  could  control  it;  the  ignition 
is  simultaneous  and  absolutely  complete,  and 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  ash,  not  an  unbumed  or 
partly  burned  particle.  But  it's  not  to  be 
triisted,  and  I  don't  know  what  happens  to 
it  after  a  year's  storage." 

"Anyway,"  said  I^nsing,  "you've  nothing 
to  worry  over." 

"No,  nothing,"  assented  Selv^  Iktiessly. 
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After  a  silence  Lansing  added:  "But  you 
do  a  lot  of  worrying  all  the  same,  Phil." 

Selwyn  flushed  up:  "You've  been  talking 
to  my  sister  1" 

"What  of  it?  Besides,  I  knew  there  was 
something  the  matter." 

And,  as  Selwyn  said  nothing:  "For  Heav- 
en's sake  make  up  your  mind  to  enjoy  your 
lite!  You  are  fitted  to  enjoy  it.  Get  that 
absurd  notion  out  of  your  head  that  you're 
done  for — that  you've  no  home  life  in  pros- 
pect, no  family  life,  no  children " 

Selwyn,  too  annoyed  to  answer,  glared  at 
his  friend. 

"Oh,  I  know  you  don't  like  it,  Phil,  but 
what  I'm  saying  may  do  you  good.  It's  fine 
physic,  to  learn  what  others  think  about  you. 
You  have  everything  before  you,  including 
domestic  happiness,  which  you  care  for  more 
than  anything.  And  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  have  it — no  reason  why  you 
should  not  feel  perfectly  free  to  marry,  and 
have  a  bunch  of  corking  kids.  It's  not  only 
your  right,  it's  your  bu^ness;  and  you're 
selfish  if  you  don't ! " 

"Boots!    I— I " 

"Goon!" 

"I'm  not  going  to  swear;  I'm  only  hurt, 


"Sureyouare!  Medicine's  working.  You 
know  what  I  say  is  true.  You've  no  right  to 
club  the  natural  and  healthy  inclinations  out 
of  yourself.  The  day  for  fanatics  and  dippy, 
dotty  flagellants  is  past.  The  man  who  grabs 
life  in  both  fists  and  twists  the  essence  out  of 
it,  counts.  But  the  man  who  has  been  upper- 
cut  and  fioored,  and  who  takes  the  count,  and 
then  goes  and  squats  in  a  comer  to  brood  over 
the  ikncy  licks  that  Fate  handed  him — ke 
isn't  dealing  fairly  and  squarely  by  his  prin- 
cipals or  by  a  decent  and  generous  world  that 
stands  to  back  him  for  the  next  round." 

"You  preach  a  very  gay  sermon,  Boots," 
he  said,  folding  his  arms.  "  I've  heard  some- 
thing similar  from  my  sister.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  think  you  are  partly  ri^t,  too;  but  I 
don't  wish  to  marry,  Boots;  I  am  not  in  love, 
therefore  the  prospect  of  home  and  kids  is  pre- 
mature and  vague,  isn't  it?" 

"As  long  as  it's  a  prospect  or  a  possibility 
I  don't  care  how  vague  it  is,"  said  the  other 
cordially.  "  Will  you  admit  it's  a  possibility? 
That's  all  I  ask." 

"If  it  will  please  you,  yes,  I  will  admit  it. 
I  have  altered  certain  id^.  Boots;  I  cannot 
just  now  conceive  of  any  circumstances  under 
which  I  should  feel  justified  in  marrying,  but 


such  circumstances  might  arise;  I'll  say  that 
much." 

Sitting  there  in  the  carpetless  room  piled 
hi^  with  dusty,  linen-shrouded  furniture,  he 
lo^ed  around,  an  involuntary  smile  twitching 
his  mouth. 

"What  about  your  marrying,"  he  said — 
"after  all  this  talk  about  mine!  What  about 
it.  Boots?  Is  this  new  house  the  first  mod- 
est step  toward  the  matrimony  you  laud  so 
loudly?" 

"Sure,"  said  that  gentleman  airily;  "that's 
what  I'm  here  for." 

"  You  mean  you  actually  have  somebody  in 
view ?" 

"No,  son.  I've  always  been  in  love  with — 
love.  I'm  a  sentimental  sentry  on  the  ram- 
parts of  reason.  I'm  properly  armed  for 
trouble,  now,  so  if  I'm  challenged  I  won't  let 
my  chance  slip  by  me.  I'm  all  ready  fw  the 
only  girl  in  the  world;  and  if  she  ever  gets 
away  from  me  I'll  give  you  my  house,  cellar, 
and  back  yard  including  the  wistaria  and 
both  cats " 

"You  have  neither  wistaria  nor  cats-^et." 

"Neither  am  I  specifically  in  love — ^yet. 
So  that's  all  right— Philip.  Come  on;  let's 
take  another  look  at  that  fascinating  cellar  <rf 
mine  I" 

But  Selwyn  laughinf^y  declined,  and  after 
a  little  while  he  went  away,  first  to  lodt  up  a 
book  which  he  was  having  bound  tor  Eileen, 
then  to  caU  on  his  sister  who,  with  Eileen,  had 
just  returned  from  a  week  at  Silverside  with 
the  children,  preliminary  to  moving  the  en- 
tire establishment  there  for  the  coming  sum- 
mer; for  the  horses  and  dogs  bad  abeady 
gone;  also  Eit-Ki,  a  pessimistic  parrot,  and 
the  diildren's  two  Norwe^an  ponies. 

"SUverside  is  too  lovely  for  wordsl"  ex- 
claimed Nina  as  Selwyn  entered  the  library. 
"The  children  almost  went  mad.  You 
should  have  seen  the  dogs,  too— tearing  round 
and  round  the  lawn  in  circles — poor  thin^I 
They  were  crazy  for  the  fresh,  new  turf,  A^d 
Kit-Kil  she  lay  in  the  sun  and  rolled  and 
rolled  until  her  fui  was  perfectly  filthy.  No- 
body wanted  to  come  away;  Eile«i  made 
straight  for  the  surf;  but  it  was  an  arctK  sea, 
and  as  soon  as  I  found  out  what  she  was 
doing  I  made  her  come  out." 

"I  should  think  you  would,"  he  said; 
"nobody .can  do  that  and  thrive." 

"She  seems  to,"  said  Nina;  "she  was  sim- 
ply ^orious  after  the  swtm,  and  I  hated  to  put 
a  stop  to  it.  And  you  should  see  her  drying 
her  hair  and  helping  Plunket  to  roll  the  tennis 
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courts — that  hair  of  hers  blowii^  like  gold 
flames,  and  her  sleeves  rolled  to  her  armpits! 
— and  you  should  see  her  down  in  the  dirt 
playing  marbles  with  Billy  and  Drina. 
Totally  unspoiled,  Phil  I — in  spite  of  all  the 
success  of  her  first  winter! — and  do  you  know 
that  she  had  no  end  of  men  seriously  entan- 
gled? I  don't  mind  your  knowing — but  Sud- 
bury Gray  came  to  me,  and  I  told  him  he'd 
better  wait,  but  in  he  blundered  and — he's 
done  for,  now;  and  so  are  my  plans.  And 
then,  who  on  earth  do  you  think  came  wad- 
dling into  the  arena?  Percy  Draymore! 
And  there  were  others,  too,  caUow  for  the 
most  part.  .  .  .  Phil?" 

"What?"  he  said,  lau^iing. 

His  ^ster  r^arded  him  smilingly,  then 
partly  turned  around  and  perched  herself  on 
the  padded  arm  of  a  great  chair. 

"Phil,  am  I  garrulous?" 

"No,  dear;  you  are  far  too  reticent." 

"No;  I  want  you  to  be  serious.  Because 
it  is  a  very,  very  important  matter,  Phil — this 
thing  that  has — has — almost  happened.  .  .  . 
It's  about  Eileen.  .  .  .  And  it  really  has  hap- 
pened." 

"What  has  she  done?  "  he  asked  curiously. 

"Phil,  dear,  a  young  girl— a  very  young 
jjri — is  a  vapid  and  uninteresting  proposition 
to  a  man  of  thirty-five;  isn't  she?" 

"Rather — in  spme  ways." 

"In  what  way  is  she  not?" 

"Well — to  me,  for  ejcample — she  is  accept- 
able as  children  are  acceptable — a  blessed, 
sweet,  clean  relief  from  the  wc»neti  of  the 
Fanes'  set,  for  example. " 

"Like  Rosamund?" 

"  Yes.  And,  Ninette,  you  and  Austui  seem 
to  be  drifting  out  of  the  old  circles — the  sort 
that  you  and  I  were  accustomed  to.  You 
don't  mind  my  saying  it,  do  you? — but  there 
were  so  many  people  in  this  town  who  had 
something  besides  millions — amusing,  well- 
bred,  jolly  people  who  had  no  end  of  good 
times,  but  who  didn't  gamble  and  guzzle  and 
stuff  themselves  and  their  friends — who  were 
not  eternally  hanging  around  other  people's 
wives.    Where  are  they,  dear?  " 

"If  you  are  indicting  all  of  my  friends, 
Phil » 

"I  d<Hit  mean  all  of  your  friends — only  a 
small  ptoportioR — which,  however,  connects 
your  circle  with  that  deadly,  idle,  brainless 
bunch — the  insolent  chatterers  at  the  opera, 
the  gorged  dowagers,  the  worn-out,  passion- 
less men,  the  enervated  matrons  of  the  sum- 
mer capital,  the  chlorotic  squatters  on  huge 


yachts,  the  speed-mad  fugitives  from  the  fu- 
ries of  ennui,  the  neurotic  victims  of  mental 
cirrhosis,  the  jeweled  animals  whose  moral 
code  is  the  code  of  the  barnyard !" 

"Philip!" 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  they  are  any  more 
vicious  than  the  idle  and  mentally  incompe- 
tent m  any  walk  of  life.  But  everywhere,  m 
every  quarter  and  class  and  set  and  circle 
there  is  always  the  depmved;  and  the  logical 
links  that  connect  them  are  unbnAea  from 
Fifth  Avenue  to  Chinatown,  from  the  half- 
crazed  extravagances  of  the  Orchils'  Louis 
XIV  ball  to  a  New  Year's  reception  at  the 
Haymaricet  where  Troy  Lil's  diamonds  out- 
shine the  phony  pearls  of  Hoboken  Fanny, 
and  Hatpin  Molly  leads  the  spiel  with  Clar- 
ence the  Pig." 

"What  in  the  world  is  the  matter?"  she 
exclaimed  in  dismay.  "You  are  talking  like 
the  wildest  socialist." 

He  laughed.  "We  have  become  a  nation 
of  what  you  call  'socialists' — though  there  are 
other  names  for  us  which  mean  more.  I  am 
not  discontented,  if  that  is  what  you  mean;  I 
am  only  impatient;  and  there  is  a  difference. 
.  .  .  And  you  have  just  asked  me  whether  a 
young  girl  is  interesting  to  me.  I  answer,  yes, 
thank  God! — ^for  the  cleaner,  saner,  happier 
hours  I  have  spent  this  winter  among  my  own 
kind  have  been  spent  where  the  younger  set 
dominated. 

"They  are  good  for  us,  Nina;  they  are  the 
hope  of  our  own  kind — well-tau^t,  well- 
drilled,  wholesome  even  when  ne^tive  in 
mind;  and  they  come  into  our  world  so  diffi- 
dent yet  so  charmingly  eager,  so  finished  yet 
so  unspoiled,  that — how  can  they  fail  to  touch 
a  man  and  key  him  to  his  best?  How  can 
they  fail  to  arouse  in  us  the  best  of  sympathy, 
of  chivalry,  of  anxious  solicitude  lest  they  be- 
come some  day  as  we  are  and  stare  at  life  out 
of  the  faded  eyes  of  knowledge! " 

Nina  sat  ^ent  on  the  padded  arm  of  her 
chair,  locking  up  at  her  brother. 

"Mad  preacher!  Mad  Mullah!— dear, 
dear  fellow!"  she  said  tenderly;  "all  ills  of  the 
world  canst  thou  discount,  but  not  thine  own." 

"Those,  too,"  he  insisted,  laughing;  "I  had 
a  talk  with  Boots — but,  anyway,  I'd  already 
arrived  at  my  own  conclusion  that — that — 
I'm   rather   overdoing  this   blighted   busi- 


"Phil!" — in  quick  delight. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  reddening  nicely;  "be- 
tween you  and  Boots  and  myself  I've  decided 
that  I'm  going  in  for — (or  whatever  any  man 
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is  going  in  for — life!  Because  I — ^because, 
Nina,  it's  shameful  for  a  man  to  admit  to  him- 
self that  he  cannot  make  good,  no  matter  how 
thorou^y  he's  been  hammered  to  the  ropes. 
And  so  I'm  starting  out  again.  Is  that  plain 
to  you,  little  sister?" 

"Yes,  oh,  yes,  itisl"shemunnured;  "lam 
so  happy,  so  proud — but  I  knew  it  was  in 
your  blood,  Pliii ;  I  knew  that  you  were  merely 
hurt  and  stunned — badly  hurt,  but  not  fatal- 
ly!— you  could  not  be;  no  weakling  come 
from  our  race." 

"But  still  our  race  has  always  been  law- 
abiding — observant  of  civil  and  religious  law. 
If  I  make  myself  free  again,  I  take  some  laws 
into  my  own  hands." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  she  asked. 

"Well,"  he  said  grimly,  "for  example,  I 
am  forbidden,  in  some  States,  to  mairy 
again " 

"That,  too,  you  know  is  not  just,  Phil. 
You  were  innocent  of  wrong-doing;  you  were 
chivabous  enou^  to  make  no  defense " 

"Wrong-doing?  Nina,  I  was  such  a  fool 
that  I  was  innocent  of  sense  enough  to  do 
either  good  or  eviL  Yet  I  did  do  harm;  there 
never  was  such  a  thing  as  a  harmless  fool. 
Once,  oppressed  by  fonn  and  theory,  I  told 
you  that  to  remarry  after  divorce  was  a  slap 
at  civilization.  Which  is  true  sometimes  and 
sometimes  not.  Common  sense,  not  laws, 
must  govern  a  man  in  that  matter.  But  if 
any  motive  except  desire  to  be  a  decent  citi- 
zen sways  a  self-punished  man  toward  self- 
leniency,  then  is  he  unpardonable  if  he  breaks 
those  laws  which  truly  were  fashioned  for 
such  as  he!" 

"Saint  Simon!  Saint  Simon!  Will  you 
please  arise,  stretch  your  limbs,  and  descend 
from  your  pillar?"  said  Nina;  "because  I  am 
gdng  to  say  something  that  is  very,  very  se- 
rious; and  very  near  my  heart." 

"Is  it  anydiing  that  worries  you  about 
Eileen?" 

"N-no;  not  exactly.  She  is  different  from 
the  majority,  you  see — ^very  intelligent,  very 
direct.  She  is  very  intense  in  her — her  be- 
liefs— the  more  so  because  she  is  usually  free 
from  impulse — even  quite  ignorant  ik  the 
deeper  emotions;  or  so  I  believed  until — 
until " 

"  Is  she  in  love}  "  he  asked. 

"A  litUe,  PhiL" 

"Does  she  admit  it?"  he  demanded,  un- 
pleasantly astonished. 

"She  admits  it  in  a  dozen  innocent  ways  to 
me  who  can  understand  her;  but  to  herself  she 


has  not  admitted  it,  I  think — could  not  admit 
it  yet;  because — because " 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  Selwyn;  and  there  was 
in  his  voice  the  slightest  undertone  of  a  growl. 

"Dear,  shall  I  tell  you?" 

"Why  not?" 

"Because — ^because — Phil,  I  think  that  our 
pretty  Eileen  is  a  little  in  love  with — ^you." 

He  straightened  out  to  his  full  hei^t,  scar- 
let to  the  temples. 

"Ninal  you  are  madder  than  a  IMarch 
heiress!" 

"Air  your  theories,  Phil,  then  come  back  to 
realities.  The  concUtions  remain;  Eileen  is 
certainly  a  little  in  love  with  you;  and  a  little 
with  her  means  something.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"Done?  Good  heavens!  Nothing,  trf 
course!  There's  nothing  to  do  any&ing 
about!  Nina,  you  are  the  most  credulous 
litde  matchmaker  that  ever " 

He  laughed  in  spite  of  himself;  then,  realiz- 
ing a  little  what  her  confidence  had  meant  he 
turned  a  richer  red  while  his  perplexed  gray 
eyes  began  to  narrow. 

"lam,  of  course,  obliged  to  believe  that  3rou 
are  mistaken,"  he  said;  "a  man  cannot  choose 
but  believe  in  that  manner.  There  is  no  very 
young  g?ri — nobody,  old  or  young,  whom  I 
like  as  thoroughly  as  I  do  Eileen  ErroU.  She 
knows  it;  so  do  you,  Nina,  It  is  open  and 
above  board.  I  should  be  very  unhappy  if 
anything  marred  or  distorted  our  friendship. 
I  am  quite  confident  that  nothing  will." 

"In  that  frame  of  mind,"  said  his  sister, 
smiling,  "you  are  the  healthiest  companion  in 
the  world  for  her,  for  you  will  either  cure  her, 
or  she  you;  and  it  is  all  ri^t  either  way." 

"Certainly  it  will  be  all  right,"  he  said  con- 
fidently. 

For  a  few  moments  he  paced  the  room,  re- 
flective, quickening  his  pace  all  the  while;  and 
his  sister  watched  him,  silent  in  her  indeci- 
sion. 

"I'm  going  up  to  see  the  kids,"  he  said 
abruptly. 

The  children,  one  and  all,  were  hi  the  Paik ; 
but  Eileen  was  sewing  in  the  nursery,  and  his 
sister  did  not  call  him  back  as  he  swung  out  of 
the  room  and  up  the  stairs.  But  when  he  had 
disappeared,  Nina  dropped  into  her  chair, 
aware  that  she  had  playtsi  her  best  card  pre- 
maturely; forced  by  Rosamund,  who  had  just 
told  her  diat  rumor  continued  to  be  very  busy 
coupling  her  brother's  name  with  the  name  c^ 
the  woman  who  once  had  been  his  wife. 

She  had  known  Alixe  always— and  she  had 
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se«i  her  develop  from  a  talented,  resdess, 
erratic,  emotional  girl,  easily  moved  to  gen- 
erosity, into  an  impulsive  woman,  reckless  to 
the  point  of  nithlesaness  when  ennui  and  un- 
happiness  stampeded  her;  a  woman  not  de- 
liberately selSsh,  not  wittingly  immoral,  for 
^e  lacked  the  passion  which  her  emotion  was 
sometimes  miEteken  for;  and  she  was  kind 
by  instinct. 

The  consequences  of  her  own  errors  she  re- 
fused to  be  burdened  with;  to  escape  some- 
how was  her  paramount  impulse,  and  she 
always  tried  to — had  always  attempted  it  even 
in  school  days.  Even  in  those  days  there 
were  moments  when  Nina  believed  her  to  be 
actually  irrational,  but  there  was  every  reason 
not  to  say  so  to  the  heedless  scatterbrain 
whose  father,  in  the  prime  of  life,  sat  all  day 
in  his  room,  his  faded  eyes  fixed  wistfully  on 
the  childish  toys  which  his  attendant  brought 
to  him  from  his  daughter's  nursery. 

Lately,  Albce  had  scarcely  been  at  pains  to 
conceal  her  contempt  for  her  husband,  if 
what  Rosamund  related  was  true.  It  was 
only  one  more  headlong  scrape,  this  second 
marriage,  and  Nina  knew  Alixe  well  enough 
to  expect  the  usual  stampede  toward  that  gay 
phantom  which  was  always  beckoning  onward 
to  promised  happiness— -that  goal  of  heart's 
desire  already  lying  so  far  behind  her.  And 
if  that  blind  hunt  should  lead  once  more  to- 
ward Selwyn?  Suppose,  freed  from  Ruthven, 
she  turned  in  her  tracks  and  threw  herself 
and  her  youthful  unhappiness  straight  at  the 
man  who  had  not  yet  destroyed  the  picture 
that  Nina  found  when  she  visited  her  brother's 
rooms  with  the  desire  to  be  good  to  him  with 
rocking  chaiisl 

And  Nina  was  mightily  troubled,  for  Alixe's 
capad^  for  mischief  was  boundless;  and  that 
she,  in  s(»ne  manner,  had  already  succeeded 
in  stirring  up  Philip  was  a  rumor  that  per- 
sisted and  would  not  be  annihilated. 

Frankly  to  inform  a  man  that  a  young  girl 
is  a  little  in  tove  with  him  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
simplest,  and  easiest  methods  of  interesting 
that  man — unless  he  happens  to  be  in  love 
with  somdxxly  else.  And  Nina  had  taken 
her  chances  that  the  picture  of  Alixe  was 
already  too  unimportant  for  the  ceremony 
of  incineration.  Besides,  what  she  had 
ventured  to  say  to  him  was  her  belief;  the 
child  appeared  to  be  utterly  absorbed  in  her 
increasing  intimacy  with  Selwyn.  They  had, 
at  his  suggestion,  taken  up  leather  the  study 
of  Cretan  antiquities — a  sort  ct  tender  pil- 
^imagc  for  her,  because,  with  the  aid  of  her 


father's  and  mother's  letters,  notebooks,  and 
papers,  she  and  Selwyn  were  following  on 
the  map  the  journeys  and  discoveries  of  her 
father. 

But  this  was  not  all;  Nina's  watchful  eyes 
opened  wider  and  wider  as  she  witnessed  in 
Eileen  the  naissance  of  an  unconscious  and 
delicate  coquetry,  quite  unabashed,  yet  the 
more  significant  for  that;  and  Nina,  intent  on 
the  new  ^enomena,  began  to  divine  more 
about  Eileen  in  a  single  second  than  the  giri 
could  have  suspected  erf  herself  in  a  month  of 
introspection  and  of  prayer. 

Eileen,  sewing  by  the  nursery  window, 
looked  up;  her  little  Alsatian  maid,  cross- 
legged  on  the  floor  at  her  feet,  sewing  away 
diligently,  also  looked  up,  then  scrambled  to 
her  feet  as  Selwj-n  halted  on  the  threshold  of 
the  room. 

"Why,  how  odd  you  look!"  said  Eileen, 
lau^ng.  "Come  in,  please;  Susanne  and  I 
are  only  mending  some  of  my  summer  things. 
Were  you  in  search  of  the  children? — don't 
say  so  if  you  were,  because  I'm  quite  happy 
in  believing  that  you  knew  I  was  here.  Did 
you?" 

"Where  are  the  children?"  he  asked. 

"In  the  Parit,  my  very  rude  friend.  You 
will  find  them  on  the  Mall  if  you  start  at 
once." 

He  he^tated,  but  finally  seated  himself, 
omitting  the  little  formal  handshake  with 
which  they  always  met,  even  after  an  hour's 
separation.  Of  course  she  noticed  this,  and, 
bending  low  above  her  sewing,  wondered 
why. 

His  observation  of  her  now  was  leisurely, 
calm,  and  thorough — not  so  calm,  however, 
when,  impatient  of  his  reticence,  bending 
there  over  her  work,  she  raised  her  dark -blue 
eyes  to  his,  her  head  remaining  lowered. 

As  she  bent  above  the  fine  linen  garment  on 
her  knee,  needle  flying,  a  sudden  memory 
stirred  coldly — the  recollection  of  her  ride 
with  Rosamund;  and  instinctively  her  clear 
eyes  flew  open  and  she  raised  her  head,  turn- 
ing directly  toward  him  a  disturbed  gaze  he 
did  not  this  time  evade. 

In  silence  their  regard  lingered;  then,  satis- 
fied, she  smiled  again,  saying:  "Have  I  been 
away  so  long  that  we  must  begin  aH  over. 
Captain  Selwyn?" 

"E^n  what,  Eileen?" 

"To  remember  that  the  ^ence  of  selfish 
preoccupation  is  a  privilege  I  have  not  ac- 
corded you?" 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  be  preoccupied " 
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"Oh,  vca!se  and  worse!"  She  shook  her 
head  and  began  to  thread  the  needle.  "I  see 
that  my  week's  absence  has  not  been  very  good 
for  you,  I  knew  it  the  moment  you  came  in 
with  all  that  guilty  absent-minded  effrontery 
which  I  have  forbidden.  >fow,  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  recommence  your  subjection. 
Ring  for  tea,  please.  And,  Susanne" — speak- 
ing in  French  and  gathering  up  a  fluffy  heap 
of  mended  summer  waists — "these  might  as 
well  be  sent  to  the  laundress — thank  you,  little 
one,  your  sewing  is  always  beautiful." 

The  small  maid,  blushing  with  pleasure, 
left  the  room,  both  arms  full  of  feminine  ap- 
parel; Selwyn  rang  for  tea,  then  strolled  back 
to  the  window,  where  he  stood  with  both 
hands  thrust  into  his  coat  pockets,  staring  out 
at  the  sunset. 

As  he  stood  there,  absently  intent  on  sky 
and  roof  and  foliage,  her  soft  bantering  voice 
aroused  him;  and  turning  he  found  her  beside 
him,  her  humorous  eyes  fixed  on  his  face. 

"Suppose,"  she  said,  "that  we  go  back  to 
first  principles  and  resume  life  properiy  by 
shaking  hands.     Shall  we?" 

He  colored  up  as  he  took  her  hand  in  his; 
then  they  both  laughed  at  the  very  vigorous 
shake. 

"What  a  horribly  unfriendly  creature  you 
can  be,"  she  said.  "Never  a  greeting,  never 
even  a  formal  expression  of  pleasure  at  my 
return " 

"  You  have  not  returned/  "  he  said,  smiling; 
"you  have  been  with  me  every  moment, 
Eileen." 

"What  a  pretty  tributel"  she  exclaimed; 
"I  am  beginning  to  recognize  traces  of  my 
training  after  all.  And  it  is  hi^  time,  Cap- 
tain Selwyn,  because  I  was  half  convinced  that 
you  had  escaped  to  the  woods  again.  What, 
if  you  please,  have  you  been  doing  in  town 
since  I  paroled  you?  Nothing?  Ob,  it's 
very  likely.  You're  probably  too  ashamed 
to  tell  me.  Now  note  the  difference  be- 
tween us;  /  have  been  madly  tearing  over  turf 
and  dune,  up  hills,  down  hillocks,  along  head- 
lands, shores,  and  shingle;  and  I  had  the  hap- 
piness of  being  half  frozen  in  the  surf  before 
Nina  learned  of  it  and  stopped  me.  When 
are  you  coming  to  Silverside?  We  go  back 
very  soon,  now.  .  .  .  And  I  don't  feel  at  all 
like  permitting  you  to  run  wild  in  town  when 
I'm  away  and  playing  hopscotch  on  the  lawn 
withDrina!" 

She  lay  back  in  her  chair,  lauding,  her 
hands  linked  together  behind  her  head. 

"Really,   Captain   Selwyn,    I    confess   I 


missed  you.  It's  much  better  fun  when  two 
can  see  all  the  things  that  I  saw — the  wild 
roses  just  a  tangle  of  slender  green-mossed 
stems,  the  new  grass  so  intensely  green,  with 
a  touch  of  metallic  iridescence;  the  cat's-paws 
chasing  each  other  across  the  purple  inland 
ponds— and  that  cheeky  red  fox  that  came 
trotting  out  of  the  briers  near  Wonder  Head, 
and,  when  he  saw  me,  coolly  attempted  to 
stare  me  out  of  countenance!  Oh,  it's  all 
very  well  to  tell  you  about  it,  but  there  is  a 
little  something  lacking  in  unshared  pleasures. 
.  .  .  Yes,  a  great  deal  lacking.  .  .  And  here 
is  our  tea  tray  at  last." 

Nina  came  up  to  jmn  them.  Her  brother 
winced  as  she  smiled  triumphantly  at  him. 
Then  the  children  charged  upstairs,  fresh 
from  the  Paii,  clamoring  for  food;  and  they 
fell  upon  Selwyn's  neck,  and  disarranged  his 
scarf  pin,  and  begged  for  buttered  toast  and 
crumpets. 

Nina  stood  up,  waving  a  crumpet  which  she 
had  just  rescued  from  winthrop.  "Haric!" 
^e  said,  "there's  the  nursery  curfew! — and 
not  one  wretched  infant  bathed  I  Billy! 
March  bathward,  my  soni  Drina,  sweet- 
heart, take  command.  Prune  souffle  for  the 
obedient,  dry  bread  for  rebels!  Come,  chil- 
dren!— don't  let  mother  speak  to  you  twice." 

"Let's  go  down  to  the  library,"  said  Eileen 
to  Selwyn — "you  are  dining  with  us,  of 
course." 

They  left  the  nursery  tether  and  de- 
scended the  stairs  to  the  library.  Austin  had 
just  come  in,  and  he  looked  up  from  his  soli- 
tary cup  of  tea  as  they  entered: 

"Hello,  youngsters!  What  con^iracy  are 
you  up  to  now?  I  suppose  you  sniffed  the 
tea  and  have  come  to  deprive  me.  By  the 
way,  Phil,  I  hear  that  you've  sprung  the  trap 
on  those  Siowitha  people." 

"Neergard  has,  I  believe.  I  severed  my 
connection  with  him  this  morning." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Austin,  "I've  a  job 
for  you " 

"No,  old  fellow;  and  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart.  I've  half  made  up  my  mind  to  live 
on  my  income  for  a  while  and  take  up  that 
ChaoMte  matter  again " 

"And  blow  yourself  to  smithereens!  Why 
spatter  nature  thus?" 

"No  fear,"  said  Selwyn,  laughing.  "And 
if  it  promises  anything,  I  may  come  to  you  for 
advice  on  how  to  start  it  commercially." 

"If  it  doesn't  start  you  heavenward  you 
^all  have  my  advice  from  a  safe  distance. 
I'll  telegraph  it,"  said  Austin.     "But,  if  it's 
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not  personal,  why  od  earth  have  you  shaken 
Neergard?" 

And  Selwyn  answered  simply:  "  I  don't  like 
him.    That  is  the  reason,  Austin." 

The  children  from  the  head  of  the  stairs 
were  now  shouting  demands  for  their  father; 
and  Austin  rose,  pretending  to  grumble. 

When  Austin  bad  gone,  Eileen  walked 
swiftly  over  to  where  Selwyn  was  standing, 
and  looked  him  direcdy  in  the  eyes. 

"  Is  all  well  with  Gerald?  " 

"Y-yes,  I  suppose  so." 

"Is  be  still  with  Neer^rd  &  Co.?" 

"Yes,  Eileen." 

"And  you  don't  like  Mr.  Neergard?" 

"N-no." 

"Then  Gerald  must  not  remain." 

He  said  very  quiedy.  "Eileen,  Gerald  no 
longer  takes  me  into  his  confidence.  I  am 
afraid — I  know,  in  fact — that  I  have  little  in- 
flnence  with  him  now.  I  am  sorry;  it  hurts; 
but  your  brother  is  his  own  master,  and  he  is 
at  liberty  to  choose  bis  own  friends  and  his 
own  business  policy.  I  cannot  influence  him ; 
I  have  learned  that  thoroughly.  Better  that 
I  retain  what  real  friendship  he  has  left  for 
me  than  destroy  it  by  any  attempt,  however 
gentle,  to  interfere  in  his  afiiairs." 

"Don't  give  him  up,"  she  said,  still  looking 
straight  into  his  eyes.  "If  you  care  for  me, 
don't  give  him  up." 

"Care  for  you,  Eileen!    You  know  I  do." 

"Yes,  I  know  it  So  you  will  not  give  up 
Gerald,  will  you  ?  He  is — is  only  a  boy — ^you 
know  that;  you  know  he  has  been — ^perhaps — 
indiscreet.  But  Gerald  is  only  a  boy.  Stand 
by  him.  Captain  Selwyn;  because  Austin  . 
ctocs  not  know  how  to  manage  him — really 
he  doesn't.  There  has  been  another  un- 
pleasant scene  between  them;  Gerald  told 
me." 

"Did  he  tell  you  why,  Eileen?" 

"Yes.  He  told  me  that  he  had  played 
cards  for  money,  and  he  was  in  debt  I 
know  that  sounds — ahnost  disgraceful;  but  is 
not  his  need  of  help  all  the  greater?" 

Selwyn's  eyes  suddenly  narrowed:  "Did 
yau  hdp  him  out,  this  time?" 

"I — I — how  do  you  mean,  Captain  Sel- 
wyn?" But  the  splendid  color  in  her  face 
confirmed  his  certainty  that  she  had  used  her 
own  resources  to  help  her  brother  pay  the 
gamUing  debt;  and  he  turned  away  his  eyes, 
angry  and  silent.    - 

"Yes,"  she  said  under  her  breath,  "I  did 
aid  him.    What  of  it?    Could  I  refuse?" 

"I  know.    Doataidhima^in — Ikalvay. 


Send  him  to  me,  child.  I  understand  such 
matteis;  I— that  is — "  and  in  sudden  exas- 
peration inexplicable,  for  the  moment,  to 
them  both:  "Don't  touch  such  matters  again! 
They  soil,  I  tell  you.  I  will  not  have  Gerald 
go  to  you  about  such  things! " 

"Am  I  to  count  for  nothing,  then,  when 
Gerald  is  in  trouble  ?  "  she  demanded,  flushing 
up. 

"Count!  Count!"  be  repeated  impatient- 
ly; "of  course  you  countl  Good  heavens! 
it's  women  like  you  who  count — and  no  others 
— not  one  single  other  sort  is  of  the  slightest 
consequence  in  the  world  or  to  it.  Count? 
Child,  you  control  us  all;  everything  of  human 
goodness,  of  human  hope  hinges  and  hangs 
on  you — is  made  possible,  inevitable,  because 
of  you!" 

What  she  understood — how  much  of  his  in- 
coherence she  was  able  to  translate,  is  a  ques- 
tion;  but  in  his  eyes  and  voice  there  was  some- 
thing simpler  to  divine;  and  she  stood  very 
still  while  his  roused  emotions  swept  her  till 
her  heart  leaped  up  and  every  vein  in  her  ran 
fiery  pride. 

"I  am — overwhelmed,  I  did  not  con- 
sider that  I  counted  —  so  vitally  —  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  But  I  must  try  to — if  you 
believe  all  this  of  me — only  you  must  teach 
me  how  to  count  for  something  in  the  world. 
WiU  you?" 

"Teach  you,  Eileen.  What  winning  mock- 
ery! /  teach  ytm?  Well,  then — I  teach  you 
this — that  a  man's  blunder  is  best  healed  by 
a  man's  sympathy.  I  will  stand  by  Gerald 
as  long  as  he  will  let  me  do  so — not  alone  fw 
your  sake,  nor  only  for  his,  but  for  my  own. 
I  promise  you  that.    Are  you  contented?" 

"Then-— thank  you.  Captain  Selwyn." 

"No;  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  charge. 
It  means  that  a  man  must  raise  his  own  stand- 
ard of  Uving  before  he  can  acc^t  such  re- 
sponsibility. You  endow  me  with  all  that 
a  man  ought  to  be;  and  my  task  is  doubled; 
for  it  is  not  only  Gerald  but  myself  who  re- 
quires surveillance." 

He  looked  up  smilingly  serious:  "Such 
women  as  you  alone  can  fit  your  brother  and 
me  for  an  endless  guard  duty  over  the  white 
standard  you  have  planted  on  the  outer  walls 
of  the  world." 

"You  say  things  to  me — sometimes — " 
she  faltered,  "  that  ahnost  hurt  with  the  pleas- 
ure they  give.  You  see" — dropping  into  a 
great  velvet  chair — "having  been  of  no  se- 
rious consequence  to  anybody  for  so  many 
be  told,  suddenly,  that  I— that  I 
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count  so  vitally  with  men — a  man  like 
you 

"You  don't  know,"  she  went  on,  smiling 
faintly,  "but,  oh,  the  exalted  dieanis  young 
girls  indulge  in!  And  one  and  all  center 
round  some  [>ower-inspired  attitude  of  our 
own  when  a  great  crisis  comes.  And  most  of 
all  we  dream  of  counting  heavily;  and  more 
than  all  we  clothe  ourselves  in  the  celestial 
authority  which  dares  to  forgive.  ...  Is  it 
not  pathetically  amusing — the  mental  process 
of  a  young  giri? — and  the  paramount  theme 
of  her  dream  is  power! — such  power  as  will 
permit  the  renunciation  of  vengeance;  such 
power  as  will  justify  the  happiness  of  for- 
giving? Of  men,  we  naturally  dream;  but 
vaguely,  in  a  curious  and  confused  way. 
Once,  when  I  was  fourteen,  I  saw  a  volun- 
teer regiment  pasang;  and  it  halted  fora  while 
in  fnmt  of  our  house;  and  a  brilliant  being 
on  a  black  horse  turned  lazily  in  his  saddle 
and  ^nced  up  at  our  window.  Captain 
Selwyn,  it  is  quite  useless  for  you  to  imagine 
what  fairy  scenes,  what  wondrous  perils, 
what  happy  adventures  that  giltcorded  adju- 
tant and  I  went  through  in  my  dreams. 
Many  him?  Indeed  I  did,  scores  of  times. 
Rescue  him?  Regularly.  He  was  wounded, 
he  was  attacked  by  fevers  unnumbered,  he 
fled  in  peril  of  his  life,  he  vegetated  in  count- 
less prisons,  he  was  misunderstood,  he  was 
a  martyr  to  suspicion,  he  was  falsely  accused, 
falsely  condemned.  And  then,  just  before 
the  worst  occurred,  /  appearl — the  inevi- 
table I." 

She  dropped  back  into  her  chair,  lairing. 
Her  coIot  was  high,  her  eyes  brilliant 

"I've  not  had  you  to  talk'to  for  a  whole 
week,"  she  said,  "and  you'll  let  me;  won't 
you?  I  can't  help  it,  anyway,  because  as  soon 
as  I  see  you — crack  I  a  million  thou^ts  wake 
up  in  me  and  clipper-clapper  goes  my  tongue. 
You  are  very  ^xxi  for  me.  You  are  so 
thorou^y  sati^actory — except  when  your 
eyes  narrow  in  that  dreadful  far-away  gaze 
— which  I've  forbidden,  you  understand — 
What  have  you  done  to  your  mustache?" 


"Clipped  it." 

"Oh,  I  6oa'l  like  it  loo  short.  Can  you 
get  hold  of  it  to  pull  It?  It's  the  only  thing 
that  helps  you  in  perplexity  to  solve  prob- 
lems. You'd  be  utterly  helpless,  mentally, 
without  your  mustache.  When  are  we  to 
take  up  our  Etruscan  symbols  again? — or  was 
it  Evans's  monograph  we  were  laboriously 
dissecting?  And  listen!  Down  at  Silveiside 
I've  been  reading  the  most  delicious  thing — 
the  Mimes  of  Herodas! — oh,  so  chaimingly 
quaint,  so  perfectly  human,  that  it  seems  im- 
possible that  they  were  written  two  thousand 
yeais  ago.  There's  a  maid,  in  one  scene, 
Threissa,  who  is  precisely  like  anybody's 
maid — and  an  old  lady,  Gyllis — perfecdy  hu- 
man, and  not  Greek  but  Yankee  of  tonlay! 
Shall  we  reread  it  together? — when  you  come 
down  to  stay  with  us  at  Silverside?  " 

"  Indeed  we  shall,"  he  said,  smiling; 
"which  also  reminds  me " 

He  drew  from  his  breast  pocket  a  thin,  flat 
box,  twined  it  round  and  round,  ^nced  at 
her,  balancing  it  teasingly  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand. 

"  Is  it  for  me?  Really?  Oh,  please  don't 
be  provdcingl  Is  it  really  foy  me?  Then 
give  it  to  me  this  instant!" 

He  dropped  the  box  into  the  pink  hollow 
of  her  supplicating  palms.  For  a  moment 
she  was  very  busy  with  the  tissue  paper; 
then: 

"Oh!  it  is  perfectly  sweet  of  you!"  twining 
the  small  bocdt  bound  in  heavy  Etruscan  gold; 
"whatever  can  it  be?"  and,  rising,  she<^)ened 
it,  stepping  to  the  window  so  t^t  she  could 
see. 

Within,  the  pages  were  closely  covered  with 
the  minute,  careful  handwriting  of  her  fa- 
ther; it  was  the  first  notebocJc  he  ever  kept; 
and  Selwyn  had  had  it  bound  for  her  in 
gold. 

For  an  instant  ^e  gazed,  breathless,  lips 
parted;  then  slowly  she  placed  the  yellow 
pages  against  her  lips  and,  turning,  looked 
straight  at  Selwyn,  the  splendor  of  her  young 
eyes  starred  wlUi  tears. 


(7  0  be  continued,) 
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IS  in  every  other  real  affair,  a 
woman,  at  least  a  prospect- 
ive woman,  had  a  hand  in 
the  revival  of  the  Vito- 
Benedetti  feud.  Syracuse, 
the  Queen  of  the  block, 
loved  a.  fight.  A  true  gene- 
alogy of  her  family  would  have  shown  do- 
mestic battles  dominant  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Celts  with  a  pot  lid  rampant  on  a  field  of 
crimson  as  the  family  crest.  The  Queen's 
name  had  been  duly  entered  in  a  baptismal 
roister  a  dozen  years  before  as  Sarah  Hughes. 
But  that  was  too  dignified  for  her  followers. 
In  the  school  which  she  honored  with  her 
presence  on  those  occasional  days  when  she 
could  not  dodge  the  truant  oflScer,  "It's-a- 
Lemon,"  one  of  the  Queen's  lords-in-waiting, 
had,  after  a  geography  lesson,  contracted  it 
lo  Syracuse.  And  so  it  stood.  It's-a-Lemon 
of  course  was  not  his  real  name,  but  a  modi- 
6cation  of  Isaac  Lehman,  made  with  due 
r^ard  to  euphony  and  a  shock  of  freakish 
ydlow  hair. 

Syracuse  ruled  all  the  cohorts  of  the  imma- 
ture Vitos,  Benedettis,  Flahertys,  Schilinskys, 
Leveys,  not  to  mention  progeny  of  a  dozen 
other  nationalities  in  her  cosmopolitan  block. 
Back  in  a  hill^de  Sicilian  village,  the  feud 


between  the  Vitos  and  Benedettis  had  run 
through  five  generations.  It  is  not  in  the 
Sicilian  heart  to  forget,  but  there  had  been 
no  time  for  sentimental  broodings  and  the 
vendetta  in  Thompson  Street.  First  one 
family  and  then  the  other  had  been  lured  by 
steamship  agents  into  the  emigration  flood 
that  was  depopulating  their  province.  They 
mortgaged  all  belongings  and  exchanged 
bahny  air  and  terraced  vineyards  for  sunless  . 
tenements  and  malodorous  courts.  It  was  a 
strange  fate  that  set  them  down  in  adjoining 
habitations  in  the  New  World. 

By  tireless  energy  and  a  macaroni  diet  both 
families  were  at  last  gaining  a  foothold  in  their 
adopted  country.  The  Benedettis  possessed 
a  coal  and  ice  cellar  and  the  Vitos  a  fruit  and 
vegetable  stand,  a  pedler's  wagon  and  a  de- 
crepit horse  called  Garibaldi.  Fortunately 
their  businesses  ran  in  divers  lines  and  were 
two  blocks  apart. 

Then  one  inauspicious  day  Syracuse  pre- 
cipitated war.  In  tow  of  Giuseppe,  the  heir 
apparent  of  the  Benedetti  house,  she  glided 
up  to  the  Vito  fruit  stand  on  one  roller  skate 
and  with  a  cheek  full  of  ginger  cake.  There 
was  a  capricious  tilt  to  her  freckled  nose  when 
she  called  Tony  aside.  As  queen  she  had 
lately  been  playing  on  the  rivalry  between  the 
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two  young  cavaliers.  She  held  up  the  hind 
quaiters  of  a  penny  elephant  which  she  was 
devouring. 

"Be  bought  me  that,"  and  she  nodded  at 
Giuseppe. 

Tony  looked  darkly  at  Giuseppe,  then  prof- 
fered the  biggest  apple  on  the  stand  to  the 
Queen.  She  coolly  handed  it  over  to  Giuseppe 
and  continued  to  munch  the  elephant. 
Jealousy  gripped  the  heart  of  Tony.  Syracuse 
saw  it  and  waited  with  cruel  deliberation  for 
her  next  thrust. 

"Say,  his  father's  got  youfn  skinned  to 
death.  He's  bought  the  bootblack  stand 
down  at  Mike  McGIoin's  saloon." 

The  last  of  the  elephant  was  disappearing. 

"His  father  says  youm  is  a  bum  dago!" 


of  blackening  and  art.  The  fickleness  of 
the  Queen  and  the  grins  of  the  Benedettis 
frenzied  Tony. 

"Damn  the  wapsl"  he  cried. 

Then  he  caught  up  a  convenient  brick  and 
it  went  hurtling  throu^  the  glass  m  Mike 
McGIoin's  saloon.  The  Benedettis  ducked 
and  the  Queen  precipitously  quit  her  throne. 
The  second  brick  flew  wild  and  Tony  6cd. 

The  Vitos  and  the  Benedettis  immediately 
began  to  plot  counter  assassinations.  Mike 
McGloin,  being  of  a  more  practical  turn,  put 
the  law  in  motion.  "Sdi  the  full  legal  machin- 
ery, but  a  preliminaiy  cog.  He  obtained  a 
summons  in  the  ChUdren's  Court  for  one, 
Antonio  Vito,  and  at  his  request  it  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  court  officer  for  service. 


"Say,   hit  falber't  got  youm   ikmned  to   diatb."' 


Syracuse  whirled  with  a  vehemence  that 
switched  her  plaits  in  Tony's  face. 

"Bum  dago!"  she  cried  as  she  darted  away. 

Tony  stood  dazed  for  a  moment.  Then  all 
the  innate  hatred  for  the  Benedettis  surged 
over  him.  He  rushed  after  the  fugitive  pair 
and  saw  them  halt  at  Bleecker  Street.  Syra- 
cuse, kicking  off  her  roller  skate,  mounted 
into  the  new  Benedetti  chair,  resplendent  in 
its  polished  brass  and  fresh  varnish.  She 
stretched  first  a  stubbed-out  tie  and  then  a 
buttonless  gaiter  to  the  backs  of  the  cast-iron 
camels  that  served  as  foot-rests.  With  queen- 
ly hauteur  she  looked  on  while  the  Benedettis, 
Either  and  son,  worked  with  a  prodigal  waste 


The  adipose  Hogan,  who  was  to  serve  the 
summons,  was  in  plain  clothes  when  he 
turned  into  Thompson  Street  the  next  day. 
Tony  was  pointed  out  to  him  flying  down  the 
street  tooling  Syracuse  and  It's-a-Lemon, 
hitched  tandem  to  a  derelict  spring  mattress. 
The  Queen  and  Tony  were  strong  friends  - 
again. 

"GlongI  GlongI  Glong!"  shouted  the 
young  driver  as  he  tugged  at  the  clothes-line 
reins.  ' 

"Git  out  of  de  way  of  Hookin'  Ladder 
Number  Nine!" 

Past  pedler's  wagons  and  dodging  pe- 
destrians they  flew,      Hogan  finally  saw  the 
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of  di  way  of  Heokin'  Laddtr  Numier  Nia 


mattress  careen  into  the  wheel  of  a  push-cart. 
The  threatened  wrecking  of  his  business  threw 
the  pedlcr  into  a  panic  and  he  was  remon- 
strating wildly  when  Hogan  overhauled  Hook 
and  Ladder  Number  Nine.  He  tapped  the 
driver  on  the  shoulder. 

Syracuse  saw  the  yellow  paper. 

"  Cheese  it,"  she  shouted,  and  the  summons 
fluttered  to  the  gutter.  Tony  leaped  for  it, 
stamped  upon  it,  delivered  himself  of  a  line 
of  wild  invective  and  shook  his  fist  in  Hogan's 
face.  The  team,  tug^ng  with  redoubled 
fury,  wrested  the  mattress  and  one  wheel  &ee 
from  the  obstructing  cart. 

"Go  to  belli"  shouted  Tony,  jumping  once 
more  to  his  reins  as  the  mattress  shot  forward 
amid  a  flood  of  tinware  and  Yiddish  impreca- 
tion. 

Hogan  kept  the  mattress  in  sight  until  it 
became  entangled  in  a  dirge-playing  band  that 
swung  into  the  street  at  the  head  of  an  Italian 
funeral.  Team  and  driver  dodged  the  blows 
of  irate  mu^ians  and  dived  into  the  hallway 
of  a  swarming  tenement.  Hc^an  cursed  the 
impotency  of  the  summons  which  gave  him 
no  authority  to  make  an  arrest 

The  details  lost  nothing  in  the  relating  the 
next  day  when  the  outraged  Hogan  explained 
to  the  Court. 

"It's  a  warrant  I'd  like,  your  Honor;  that 
boy's  a  regular  phate,"  was  the  final  period 
in  the  impeachment  of  Tony's  character. 

So,  after  Mike  McGloin  and  Benedetti,  as 
coiToboratii^  witnesses,  had  scratched  their 
respective  crosses  at  the  end  of  a  requisite 
amount  of  legal  verbiage,  process  duly  issued 
"In  the  Name  of  the  People"  commanding 
"any  peace  officer"  to  apprehend  Antonio 
Vito.    That  meant  Hogan  and  he  was  happy 


in  the  thought.  He  captured  Tony  that  very 
ni^t  on  a  fire-escape  as  he  was  trying  to  creep 
into  his  domicile.  As  he  marched  the  culprit 
to  the  Society. rooms,  Hogan  told  him  what 
he  thought  of  him.  While  Tony  was  sweetly 
dreaming  between  two  snow-white  sheets  on 
a  bed  that  was  strangely  soft,  his  mother 
was  wildly  urging  a  knife  on  Vito,  the  senior, 
and  calling  on  him  for  deeds  of  vengeance. 

In  court  the  next  day,  Tony's  bright  face, 
the  better  revealed  for  the  Society's  scrub- 
bing, attracted  the  judge's  attention.  But 
his  Honor's  memory  was  good. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  when  the  officer 
served  the  summmis  on  you,  my  boy?" 

Tony's  big  coal-black  eyes  snapped  as  they 
met  those  of  the  kindly  judge. 

"Say  chudge,"  and  Tony  jeiked  a  thumb  in 
the  direction  of  Hogan,  who  was  portentously 
hovering  near,  "did  you  t'ink  I  was  goJn'  to 
come  when  he  didn't  show  me  his  tin?" 

This  categorical  question  seriously  threat- 
ened the  dignity  of  the  Court. 

But  a  lawyer  was  assigned  to  defend  Tony 
and  he  was  called  on  to  plead  "guilty"  or 
"not  guilty." 

"  I  pegged  de  brick,  but  I  didn't  go  to  break 
de  window,  honest  I  didn't,"  declared  Tony. 

The  defendant's  truthfulness  impressed  the 
Court.  The  Society's  records  showed  that 
he  had  never  been  arrested  before.  His 
mother  had  a  dozen  character  witnesses  and 
offered  a  note  from  his  teacher.  His  Hmor 
and  Tony  had  a  long  beart-to-heart  talk. 
Then  it  was  decreed  that  Tony  }vas  to  have 
one  more  chance. 

Tony  had  to  promise  a  lot  of  thmgs — ^he  was 
to  shun  the  Benedettis,  not  to  play  hookey  a 
single  day,  in  fact  the  report  of  the  Parole 
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Officer  that  was  to  be  submitted  in  exactly 
one  month,  when  Tony  was  to  return  to  court, 
was  to  show  that  he  was  a  model  of  juvenile 
rectitude. 

"With  the  permission  of  the  Parole  Of- 
ficer," concluded  the  judge,  "I  am  going  to 
ask  a  kind  lady,  who  takes  an  interest  in 
boys,  to  caJl  on  you." 

Tony  was  turning  away  when  he  heard  a 
soft  voice  speak  his  name. 

"I  am  coming  down  to  see  you,  Tony," 

The  boy  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  loveliest  young  woman  he  had  ever  looked 
upon.  She  led  turn  aside  and  noted  his  ad- 
dress in  a  litUe  book  and  then  Tony  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  arms  of  his  weeping 
mother  and  six  brother  and  sister  Vitos. 
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And  so  Tony,  but  not  peacx,  was  restored 
to  Thompson  Street.  The  entire  block  was 
ag(^  over  the  inevitable  stiletto  play  between 
the  heads  of  the  two  houses.  Paithful  to  his 
promise,  but  with  tortured  spirit,  Tony  dodged 
the  Benedettis  although  they  sought  to  harass 
him  and  his  at  every  turn. 

Carmelita  Vito,  aged  six,  was  seated  in  a 
doorway  one  day  crooning  to  sleep  her  only 
child,  a  seltzer  bottle  swathed  in  an  c4d  stock- 
ing, when  a  live  cockroach  was  thrust  into  her 
mouth.  It  was  the  work  of  a  male  Benedetti 
who  had  crept  up  behind  her.  Knowing  the 
peril  in  which  Tony  stood  of  commitment,  all 
the  Benedetti  cunning  was  directed  to  goad- 
ing him  into  an  outbreak. 

The  aiTt^nce  of  Giuseppe  Benedetti  was 
daily  growing  more  baneful  and  Tony  was 
losing  cast  with  his  own  followers.  "  Skibby" 
McGloin  denounced  Tony  as  a  "dope"  and 
even  "Coffee"  Schilinsky  volunteered  the 
statement  to  Syracuse  that  Tony  was — most 
terrible  of  imprecation&— "a  Sussie."  He 
promptly  had  his  nose  twisted  until  he 
howled. 

One  torment  followed  another  until  Tony 
was  crowded  over  the  edge  of  pas^ve  en- 
durance. Neither  the  Court  nor  Syracuse 
could  longer  hold  him.  His  day  for  revenge 
hadcome.  He  carefully  planned  it  all.  From 
a  hiding  place  in  a  convenient  cellarway, 
Tony  heard  Mike  McGloin  call  Benedetti 
away  from  the  bootblack  stand  to  tend  the 
beer  pumps  in  the  saloon.  Armed  with  an 
old  broom  Tony  sped  around  the  comer  to  the 
tar  caldrons  where  the  pavers  were  at  work. 
While  their  backs  were  turned  he  thrust  his 
broom  into  tHe  boiling  tar  and  rushed  back  to 
the  bootblack  stand.  He  was  just  reaching 
forth  to  plant  the  dripping  broom  on  the 
seat  of  the  chair  when  he  was  stopped  by  a 
gentle  touch  on  his  arm  and  a  fan^liar  soft 
voice: 

"Tony." 

The  tarred  broom  dropped,  making  a  smear 
on  the  sidewalk.  The  hatred  and  the  evil 
scowl  on  his  flushed  face  melted  at  the  hurt 
look  in  those  soft,  brown  eyes.  Tony  simply 
had  to  surrender  his  smudgy  paw  to  the  little 
white  gloved  hand  that  was  impellingly  ex- 
tended. 

"I  am  so  EJad,"  said  the  young  woman 
^mply.  "Sarah,  here,  helped  me  to  find 
you." 

Behind  the  vision  stood  Syracuse. 

' '  I  told  you,  Miss,  he  was  goin'  to  bust  out," 
and  Syracuse,  apparently  a^amed  of  her  part 
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in  the  detection,  b^an  to  dig  a  toe  at  a  crack 
in  the  pavement, 

A  dozen  dirty  faces  and  tousled  heads  sur- 
rounded the  three.  The  Queen  welcomed 
this  chance  to  work  off  her  feelings. 

"Say,  youse  kids,  ain't  you  never  seen  a 
real  lady  before?  Now  git  or  I'll  bat  you." 
The  crowd  vanished. 

Such  was  the  second  meeting  between 
Tony  and  Miss  Kate  Ramsden,  of  Central 
Park  West.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  earnest 
talk  and  a  captivated  and  subdued  Tony 
promised  his  beatific  friend  that  he  would 
drop  the  feud  forever,  and  if  he  ^^in  felt  that 
he  was  going  to  break  over  under  the  persecu- 


boldiy  announced  that  he  would  thrash  Tony 
on  sight.  One  day  he  slipped  up  to  the  Vito 
shop.  He  peeped  through  a  window  and 
seeing  Tony  standing  on  a  barrel  reaching  for 
a  string  of  garhc,  ghded  in.  He  kicked  the 
barrel  away  and  brought  Tony  sprawling  to 
the  floor.  Tony  was  sore  l>eset  when  Syra- 
cuse ran  in. 

"You  dirty  little  Gulnni,"  she  cried,  drag- 
ging GiuseppK  off  by  his  hair.  Both  bantams 
scrambled  to  their  feet. 

"Now  go  at  it  fair,"  commanded  the 
Queen.  She  closed  the  door,  turned  the  key 
and  perched  herself  on  a  lemon  crate. 

The  two  went  down  in  a  heap,  their  inter- 


"'/  laid  you,  Mitt,  he  t 

tion  of  his  tormentors,  he  would  fly  straight 
to  ber.  She  charged  Syracuse  to  help  Tony 
keep  his  promise.  She  pencilled  a  line  on  an 
engraved  card  and  said  that  at  her  home  it 
would  admit  them  at  all  times.  Miss  Rams- 
den would  be  back  in  a  week.  She  had 
already  seen  Tony's  father  and  mother. 

"Sure,  she  must  be  one  of  them  angel 
c<^>s,"  declared  Syracuse,  gazing  after  Miss 
Ramsden  as  she  departed.  Then  she  sniffed 
at  the  card  repeatedly  and  said  it  "smelt  fine, 
just  like  the  lady." 

A  kind  fate  still  kept  the  paths  of  Vito  and 
Benedetti,  seniors,  from  crossing.     Giuseppe 


twined  bodies  threshing  aixiut  the  floor  and 
bringing  cans  of  tomatoes  and  macaroni  boxes 
down  about  their  ears.  They  punched  and 
kicked,  fighting  grimly  and  silently,  until 
Tony  finally  got  astride  of  Giuseppe  and 
pinned  him  to  the  floor.  But  Giuseppe  gave 
no  sign  of  surrender. 

"We'll  take  him  up  to  Kittie,  the  cop's," 
finally  announced  Sarah. 

Light  dawned  on  the  harassed  Tony. 
Sarah  brought  cords  and  they  bound  him 
hand  and  foot.  Between  them  they  car- 
ried the  squealing,  biting  Giuseppe  to  the 
dilapidated  wagon   that  stood   in  front  of 


"  She  jerked  him  into  tvakefulne 

the  Store  and  dumped  him  in  over  the  tail- 
board. 

"Sit  on  him  and  I'll  drive,"  directed 
Syracuse  and  Tony  grimly  obeyed.  It  had 
been  her  great  pride  at  times  to  drive  with 
Vito  to  market,  so  she  and  "Baldy"  were  not 
total  strangers.  She  jerked  him  into  wake- 
fulness and  finally  into  action.  As  she  urged 
him  past  the  bootblack  stand  Giuseppe's 
cries  grew  frantic,  A  little  Benedctti,  who 
was  guarding  the  stand,  gave  an  affrighted 
look  in  the  direction  of  the  wagon  and  then 
dived  into  the  saloon.  By  the  time  he  found 
the  senior  Benedetti,  a  wildly  excited  crowd 
of  his  progeny  was  clamoring  that  the  Vitos 
and  the  Black  Hand  were  carrying  Giuseppe 
off  far  slaughter. 

Benedetti  tore  down  the  street  in  pursuit, 
but  the  Queen  and  her  chariot  were  soon  lost 
to  his  view.  A  disheveled,  raging  Italian 
burst  into  the  neighboring  station-bouse  a  few 
minutes  later. 

"La  mano  nera!  Salvatelo!"  he  cried. 
Then  when  they  finally  forced  him  into  Eng- 
lish he  explosively  attempted  in  one  breath 
to  tell  of  an  abduction  and  intended  murder. 
A  revised  version  of  his  tale  was  soon  going 
out  over  the  police  wires. 

-Syracuse,  after  an  adventurous  journey,  in 
which  there  were  narrow  escapes  from  trolley 
cars  and  lively  bits  of  repartee  with  the 
traffic  squad,  headed  the  reluctant  Garibaldi 
into  the  block  where  lived  Kittie,  the  cop. 
She  would  have  driven  directly  to  the  door 
had  not  a  line  of  carriages  blocked  the  way. 
She  left  Garibaldi  at  the  comer  to  stretch  his 
neck  and  compose  his  outraged  feelings  and 
crossed  to  a  canopy-covered  stoop.  Evading 
a  patent-booted  footman,  who  was  opening  a 


iitJ  finally  into   actian." 

carriage  door,  she  darted  up  the  steps  and 
rang  vigorously  at  the  bell.  The  footman 
was  springing  after  her  when  a  red-faced 
butler  opened  the  door  and  commanded  her 
to  be  gone. 

"There's  my  ticket,"  declared  Sarah  de- 
fiantly, extenduig  Miss  Ramsden's  card. 

The  footman  took  her  rou^y  by  the 
shoulder. 

"Lemme  go;  I'm  goin'  to  see  Kittie,  the 
copl"  shrilly  cried  Syracuse  in  a  rage.  Her 
thin  arm  and  clenched  fist  flew  back  and  the 
butler  retreated  within  the  vestibule  with  the 
card. 

The  door  opened  again  and  this  time  Miss 
Ramsden  herself  looked  out  to  see  a  little 
figure  atremble  with  rage  shaking  her  fist  at 
the  big  footman  and  defying  him. 

"Sarah!"  exclaimed  Miss  Ramsden,  catch- 
ing the  litde  Amazon  to  her.  "Come  right 
in,"  and  she  led  her  into  the  hall  in  view  of  a 
drawing-room  full  of  guests.  One  of  Sarah's 
rare  tears  stole  a  circuitous  way  down  her 
freckled  cheek.  Her  rage  had  disappeared 
and  she  had  gone  shy  in  an  instant. 

"We  shall  have  some  tea  together,"  de- 
clared Miss  Ramsden. 

"Me'n  Tony  brou^t  up  Giuseppe,"  she 
finally  admitted,  ^lamefacedly  studymg  the 
floor. 

"Why,  the  dears;  Tompkins,  go  and  bring 
tiiose  children  right  in."  The  astonished 
butler  had  turned  to  carry  out  the  order. 

"He'll  have  to  unwrap  Giuseppe,  mum. 
We  made  him  come,"  volunteered  Sarah. 

Miss  Ramsden  had  heard  part  of  Sarah's 
story  when  the  disgusted  Tompkins  led  in 
Tony,  and  Giuseppe,  now  free  at  his  bonds, 
but  still  rebellious, 
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"Vm  delighted  to  see  you,  boys,"  declared 
Miss-  Ramsden,  and  her  guests,  who  had 
viewed  the  arrival  of  the  children  with  sudden 
interest,  saw  her  pat  the  boys'  tousled  heads 
and  lead  them  oGF  to  the  tea  room  with  Sarah 
in  her  train.  The  hostess  poured  tea  for 
them  when  Tompkins,  in  round-eyed  horror, 
approached. 

"The  police  are  here,  mum,"  he  finally 
managed  to  articulate  when  Miss  Ramsden 
bad  led  him  aside.  "They've  got  two  rough- 
looking  Hitalians  with  'em,  mum,  and  they're 
after  these  young  houtlaws.  They're  regular 
black  'ands,  mum,"  and  Tompkins  gazed 
blackly  at  the  odd  little  trio  now  attacking 
mountainous  dishes  of  ice-cream. 

Miss  Ramsden  reached  the  front  hall  just 
in  time  to  see  two  wild^visioned  Italians 
thrust  into  the  door  by  a  uniformed  police- 
man. But  for  her  ready  wit,  her  at-home 
might  have  broken  up  in  a  panic. 

"Mr.  Vito,"  she  exclaimed,  going  forward 
to  the  collarless  vegetable  dealer  and  grasp- 
ing his  swarthy  hand.  Then  turning  to  his 
d^dly  enemy  she  extended  her  other  hand  to 
him  in  her  own  impelling  way.  "This  is  Mr. 
Benedetti,  I  know.  It  was  so  good  of  you 
both  to  come  to  my  at-home.  You  are  very 
welcottie." 

"Ladies,"  continued  Miss  Ramsden,  turn- 
ing to  her  wondering  guests,  "these  are  two 
of  my  Thompson  Street  friends,  Mr.  Vito  and 
Mr.  Benedetti." 


The  half-stupefied  Benedetti  blinked  help- 
lessly at  the  company  and  then  made  a  pro- 
found bow. 

"Santa  Madonna  Virgine!"  he  muttered. 

Vito  had  forgotten  his  wrath  and  his  white 
teeth  gleamed  in  a  broad  grin  as  one  and  an- 
other of  the  women  spoke  to  him. 

The  hostess  led  the  way  and  at  the  door  of 
the  tea  room  pointed  out  to  the  astonished 
parents  their  two  hopefuls  seated  side  by  Kde 
with  Syracuse  opposite,  plunging  into  their 
second  helping  of  cream  and  macaroons. 
They  were  very  happy. 

The  feudists  viewed  their  reconciled  sons  in 
helpless  astonishment.  While  the  effect  was 
fresh.  Miss  Ramsden  brought  tea  for  Bene- 
detti and  Vito  and  then  poured  a  cup  for 
herself. 

"  For  your  children's  sake,  and  for  my  sake 
from  to-day  let  us  all  be  friends."  Then  fall- 
ing back  on  her  Wetlesly  vocabulary:  "Fac- 
ciamo  pace." 

The  two  old  enemies  bowed  soberly  to  their 
hostess  and  drank.  They  handed  the  cups 
back  and  in  Sicilian  style  impetuously  em- 
braced and  sealed  the  compact  by  saluting 
each  other  with  a  kiss  on  either  cheek.  So 
ended  the  Vito-Benedetti  feud. 

The  heads  of  the  two  houses  rode  back  to 
Thompson  Street  behind  Garibaldi  on  the 
same  seat  and  the  guests  who  remained  de- 
clared that  Miss  Ramsden  always  did  have 
novel  entertainments. 


"Plunging  into  their  i/conJ  hrlping  of  cream   and 
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N  the  days  of  her  babyhood 
she  had  bestowed  on  him 
the    name    of    Green-eye. 
In  those  days  both  his  eyes 
would  reflect  a  yellowish- 
green    at    times  —  not    the 
vitriolic  gleam  of  rage,  but 
a  doubting  annoyance,  and  this  had  been  the 
nature  of  the  animal  since  the  firm  training 
of  her  father,  Krantz.     Some  thought  that 
the    fientley    woman,    a    golden    merciless 
creature,   had   whaleboned   Green-eye  into 
cowardice.     But   when    Krantz   came,   his 
method  was  milder,  and  now  Krantz  owned 
Green-eye  —  perhaps   little   else.     Remem- 
bering how  dangerous  a  bunch  of  energy  the 
beast  had  been,  the  showmen  viewed  with 
admiration  and  astonishment  the  ease  with 
which   Krantz  put   Green-eye  through  his 
paces,  and  with  what  amazing  nonchalance 
the  old  trainer  would  scratch  the  base  of 
Green-eye's  skull.     Circus  men  referred  to 
Krantz,  of  the  Consolidated  outfit,  as  the  one 
man  they  had  known  to  possess  perfect  as- 
surance in  the  den  of  a  full-grown  tiger,  and 
they  could  not  understand  why  he  did  not 
take  this  wondrous  power  to  a  bigger  show. 
There  would  have  been  money  in  it  for  him, 
they  said. 

But  Krantz  was  getting  old.  He  referred 
to  this  and  said  he  lacked  ambition.  Green- 
eye  he  owned,  and  between  them  they  made 
a  good  living  for  the  daughter. 

Old  Krantz  knew  his  business  better  than 
most  circus  men.  He  was  a  shrewd,  matter- 
of-fact  German,  stolid,  brave,  and  obstinate. 
He  had  no  particular  longing  for  the  facing  of 
other  tigers,  new  ones,  for  in  the  mind  of 
Krantz  Green-eye  was  no  longer  a  tiger, 
but  a  member  of  the  family.  In  his  early 
days  Krantz  had  braved  death  for  money, 


with  only  a  club  and  a  chair  for  a  barrier, 
and  many  times  he  had  put  death  aside;  but 
now  he  felt  that  a  litde  of  the  coin  brought  by 
a  daily  exhibition  with  Green-eye  sufficed. 

One  day  the  circus  men  were  surprised  to 
find  that  Milly  Krantz  had  put  on  long  skirts. 

"Why,"  said  the  manager,  meeting  her 
shortly  after  this  change,  "I  suppose  I  must 
stop  chucking  you  under  the  chin,  mademoi- 
selle, and  I  never  hope  to  get  a  kiss  again. 
You  are  booming  a  woman.  I  have  lost  my 
little  sweetheart." 

David,  the  young  fellow  who  topped  the 
highest  hurdles  on  Firefly,  allowed  himself  to 
be  even  more  familiar  than  this.  He  and 
Milly  had  grown  up  together,  show  children, 
boy  and  girl.    He  walked  around  her  ad- 

"Humph!"  he  muttered  in  a  teasing  mood, 
"You're  dressing  finer  than  I  can  ever  hope' 
to  array  the  lady  of  my  house.  Real  silk," 
and  he  picked  up  the  skirt  to  examine  its 
ruffled  edge.  "Petticoat  of  silk,  too,"  he 
said.  "Geel  Milly,  but  you're  gettin'  to  be 
a  swell  dame." 

All  this  embarrassed  the  girl  because  of  the 
compliment.  There  was  not  enough  woman 
in  her  as  yet  to  make  her  flush  at  the  idea 
expressed. 

"Father  says,"  she  explained  in  pretty 
pride,  "that  I  must  always  wear  silk  skuts." 

David  threw  up  his  hands  in  comic  pathos. 

"And  me  drawin'  thirty  per! — Milly — 
we've  got  to  quit  bein'  sweethearts," 

'Stuff,  David!"  she  said,  "I'm  nobody's 


"Don't  you  ever  expect  to  love  anyone?" 
he  asked. 

"Of  course,  I  do  love  father,  and — 
Green-eye,  I  guess." 

"I'm  going  to  kill  that  tiger,  then,"  said 
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the  young  fellow.  "Krantz  will  be  eaten  up 
by  a  new  one,  and  you'll  have  to  many  me." 

"You  talk  like  a  real  villain,"  she  exclaimed 
half  in  earnest.  And  David  laughed,  too; 
but  he  did  not  cease  bantering  about  the 
princess  who  walked  over  the  lot  in  silken 
skirts. 

lliere  was  some  little  earnestness  in  this 
reflectioD  of  his,  though  be  had  spoken  in  jest, 
and  he  tdd  himself  that  if  he  was  ever  to  have 
the  dau^ter  of  old  Krantz  he  must  get  to  be 
a  star,  with  a  fifteen-horse  act  and  a  French 
name.  He  would  have  to  grow  a  mustache — 
maybe  a  spike  beard,  in  order  to  achieve  the 
beginnings  of  that  fame,  and  he  went  to  con- 
sult a  mirror. 

"GecC  it's  a  tougfa  proposition,"  was  his 


Otheis  of  the  show  people  were  as  free, 
and  all  were  not  so  gentle  in  their  criticism. 

"Old  Dutch  fooll"  the  wardrobe  mistress 
bad  proclaimed  Krantz.  "Dressin'asisteen- 
year-old  in  silk  skirts!  Bought  her  a  dozen 
of 'em,  an' bimwearin' patches  in  his  pants!" 

And  they  all  looked  on  Krants  as  a  man 
gone  suddenly  into  dotage. 

Then  Krantz  flung  to  the  gossips  a  new 
sensation.  One  morning  he  took  Milly  into 
Green-eye's  presence,  into  the  circular  cage. 
He  told  her  to  walk  about.  Then  he  put 
Green-eye  through  the  drilL  When  the 
beast  growled,  Krantz  spoke  to  him  and 
shodc  Sie  silken  ruffles  of  the  skirt  until  they 
tweaked  the  cat's  whiskers,  and  he  taught 
Uilly  to  give  the  commands.  When  Green- 
eye  refused  to  obey,  Krantz  went  for  him 
and  gave  him  a  terrific  dubbing.  After  which 
the  introducdon  was  concluded.  A  week 
later,  circus  hands  stood  aghast  to  see  little 
Milly  Kiantz  riding  around  the  cage  on 
Green-eye's  back.  She  could  scratch  his 
dcull  and  make  him  hold  up  a  paw. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that  tomfoolery, 
Kiantz  f "  asked  the  manager  severely,  for  the 
manager  was  not  a  grasping  fellow;  "I  want 
you  to  understand  that  a  new  act  isn't  worth 
ttie  life  of  that  kid.    Vou're  a  fine  father! " 

"Dunderl  cand't  I  have  my  family  alto- 
gether? Sure,  Green-eye  lofes  her  like  Carl, 
the  brother  who  is  dead." 

David  was  even  more  severe  than  had  been 
the  manager.  He  flamed  up  in  great  style 
and  threatened  to  punch  Krantz.  He  sou^t 
fcv  the  trainer  and  poured  the  flood  of  his 
rage  into  stdid  German  ears. 

"I  know  what  I'm  aboudt,  Tavid,"  said 
Kiaotz  to  him  gently.     "Tigers  lifes  longer 


than  trainers.  Green-eye  used  to  be  under 
the  ving  of  that  Bentley  voman,  dond't  you 
remember?  No,  no,  that  vos  when  you 
weren't;  anyvay,  old  Greeney  takes  kindly  to 
viaunen.  He  likes  Milly  abreadty.  One  day 
she's  owns  him.  It  means  so  much  per  to  her, 
undterstand?  Aind't  it  better  to  do  a  stunt 
with  a  tame  kitten  at  fifteen  dollars  a  day  and 
keep,  than  be  a  prancin'  di^race  in  pink 
tights  on  a  horse  for  five?  There's  all  kinds 
of  piebald  horses,  undt  all  kinds  of  vimmen  is 
ready  to  kick  their  heels,  but  there  aind't  but 
one  Greeney,  He's  like  the  Cripple  Greek 
goldt  mines,  undt  easier  to  vork." 

And  Krantz  fished  up  his  pipe,  asking 
David  to  have  a  pint  of  beer  with  him. 

"You're  a  goot  boy,  Tavid,"  said  Krantz, 
affectionately,  over  the  beer,  "undt  one  day  I 
likes  to  think,  when  I'm  gone  over  to  the 
angels,  that  there  was  still  three  in  that  happy 
family." 

"That's  for  Milly  to  say,"  said  David. 

"Sure,"  agreed  Krantz.  "But  dond't  you 
be  so  anxious  aboudt  her.  She's  all  r^t — 
she  dond't  fear  that  brute,  undt  there  aind't 
the  least  danger.  You  remember  the  Bentley 
voman — ^No,  no,  I'm  always  forgetding;  but 
Greeney  does!    Achh!  how  she  whaled  him." 

Kiantz  told  more  than  this  to  his  daughter, 
and  she  grew  confident  enough  to  laugh  at 
those  who  marveled  to  see  her  riding  the 
beast  and  gradually  attaining  the  mastery. 
Little  by  little  Milly  assumed  the  direct 
domineering  personality  that  Krantz  relaxed. 
David  often  came  to  the  bars  of  the  cage  to 
watch, 

Krantz  would  sit  back,  apparently  at  his 
ease,  and  Milly  would  make  old  Green-eye 
take  notice.  David  would  grow  anzious 
because  of  one  thing.  He  observed  that 
Green-eye  was  not  as  other  tigers.  The 
demons  he  had  noted  often  sulked  and  tried 
at  times  to  Ignore  the  trainer's  presence; 
but  Green-eye  was  attentive.  His  wrinkled, 
whiskered  fiice,  black  as  pitch  save  for  a 
tawny  streak  or  two,  would  turn  and  follow 
closely  every  movement  of  the  girl.  Krantz 
kept  very  still,  but  should  he  happen  to  move 
with  a  noise,  immediately  Green-eye  lost 
the  cue,  halted  without  a  snarl,  became  an- 
noyed it  seemed,  but  doubtful,  hesitant. 
Always  were  his  eyes  vitreous,  a  st^idy  watch- 
ing calm,  inscrutable,  drowsy.  David  feared 
this  languor.  He  fancied  that  Green-eye 
bided  his  own  vicious  time,  and  David  spoke 
of  this  to  Krantz.    liie  old  man  smiled. 

This  slow  confident  smile   irritated  the 
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young  fellow.  He  considered  it  an  exhibi- 
don  of  the  German's  ignorance  and  stupid 
obstinacy.    He  insisted  on  an  answer. 

"Tavid,  if  that  cat  ever  goes  for  my  MiUy, 
she'll  make  bim  see  all  the  stars,  undt  a.  few 
comets.  But  I  tell  you,  Tavid,  be  is  a  tame 
pussy-cat." 

"What  would  he  do  if  I  went  into  that 
cage?" 

"Get  you — undt  eat  you  up,  maybe." 

"Then  why  not  Milly?" 

"Aind't  I  told  you  that  be  lofcs  vimmen? 
Dond't  you  see  him  listen  when  she  goes  in 
to  him?    Dond't  you  see  him  vatch  oudt? 

"Well,  Exantz,  you  mi^t  know  your  busi- 
ness, but " 

"Sure — to-muiow,  Milly  six  goes  in  witb- 
oudt  me." 

"Alone!" 

"Sure!"  CMnpIacently  grunted  Krantz. 

"Alone!  in  that  den!— ^th  that  wretch  of 
a  tiger?" 

"Sure — why  nodt?" 

Eisntz  was  not  ruffled.  He  contemplated 
the  idea  of  bis  only  dau^ter  locked  in  with 
Green-^e  as  he  might  have  -some  bit  of 
heavy  German  philosophy — were  he  capable 
of  more  than  training. 

"ManI"  cried  David,  "you're  losing  your 
mind.  I  won't  stand  for  this.  By  Geell'm 
gt^g  to  tell  Milly  what  I  think  about  it. 
You're  getting  lazy — you  want  that  girl  to 
work  for  you  while  you  drink  booze  and 
smoke  your  pipe.  Wdl,  here's  where  I  queer 
your  loaf,  all  right." 

Kiantz  frowned  momentarily;  but  he 
watched  David  walk  away  without  making  a 
defense.  Krantz  smoked  and  blew  the  clouds 
out  rapidly,  as  he  always  did  when  excited. 
Gradually  he  calmed,  however,  and  finally 
muttered  with  satisfaction: 

"A  goodt  boy,  Tavid." 

David  buiried  off  to  find  Milly.  The 
performance  of  the  afternoon  was  yet  some 
hours  away,  and  he  knew  where  she  would 
likely  be. 

"See  here,  Milly,"  he  said  when  he  had 
found  her,  "do  you  know  what  that  old 
grampus  of  a  father  of  yours  intends  domg 
to-morrow?" 

"You  mean — my  going  it  alone?"  Her 
eyes  beamed  mischievously. 

"Yes,  I  mean  just  that — it's — it's  a " 

"Dont  be  a  silly  boy,"  she  said,  laughing. 

"I'm  not  ^y;  I'm  in  dead  straight  earnest. 
This  thing  has  got  to  stop  I    I'll  appeal  to  the 


boast  Here,  you  come  for  a  h'ttle  walk  with 
me,  won't  you,  Milly?" 

Skirting  the  edge  of  the  show  grounds  was  a 
thin  fringe  of  trees.  The  two  went  toward 
these,  threading  their  way  throu^  the  idleis 
without  exciting  attention,  for  ±e  populace 
refuses  the  idea  that  real  show  people  ever 
dress  in  ordinary  habiliments.  It  is  only  the 
silk  and  the  jangles  that  attract,  and  without 
these  gauds  (^  the  tent  pageant  a  young  man 
in  overalls  and  a  slim  ^1  in  a  black  silk  skirt 
are  about  as  interesting  as  a  trolley  car.  A 
street  was  being  cut  throu^  this  vacant  land 
on  the  city's  limits,  and  long  wedges  at 
granite  curbing  had  been  hauled  there.  David 
and  Milly  sat  down  on  one  of  the  blocks, 
where  the  thm  clump  of  aged  trees  stood 
aghast  at  the  intrepid  city's  advance. 

"Milly,"  said  David  quietly,  "I  want  you 
to  be — well,  some  day,  I  want  you  to  be  my 
wife.  You're  getting  old  enough  to  think 
about  that.  You're  the  only  one  I've  ever 
cared  for.  And  it  gets  a  fellow's  nerve  to 
think  of  the  best  of  all  women  clawed  up  by 
a  dirty  beast  of  a  t^er,  now,  don't  it?  You're 
to  make  the  decision,  Milly.  Will  you — 
do  you  think  you'd  ever  care  enough  for 
me  to — well,  that  is,  don't  you  think  we'd 
get  ah)ng  right  nice  together,  you  and  me, 
Milly?" 

li^y  frowned  a  tittle,  and  then  laughed  her 
merry  laugh. 

"  You're  as  pro^  as  father  would  be,"  she 
said,  putting  the  question  aside.  "I've  often 
wondered  how  fattier  ever  asked  mother  to 
many  him." 

"We've  been  sweethearts  a  long  time, 
Milly;  I  thought  you  knew." 

"I  know,  David — and  I  care,  but  you 
mustn't  make  me  give  up  Green-eye." 

"I  l)elieve  you  thmk  more  of  that  brute 
than  you  do  of  my  peace  of  mind." 

"No,"  she  replied  slowly.  "But  I'm  think- 
ing of  father,  David.  He's  getting  to  be 
an  old  man  now.  He's  not  quick  any  more, 
not  even  quick  enough  to  get  away  from 
Greeney,  if  Greeney  tried  to  make  a  de- 
termined rush.  And  that's  all  father  has — 
Green-eye.    It  means  bread,  David." 

"But  the  danger,  Milly,  the  danger." 

"There  is  no  terrible  danger,  dear  boy." 

"You  are  going  in  alone;  I'd  feel  easy  if 
Krantz  was  there." 

"Why,  David,  you  may  get  your  neck 
broken  any  day,  hurdling;  while  for  me, 
there's  father  at  the  door.  Do  you  think 
father  would  risk  me?    And  I'm  not  afaud." 
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"Hut  bnite  would  ruin  you  with  one  dab 
of  his  paw." 

"If  be  cau^t  me,  David.  And  then,  even 
wlien  ugly,  be  fears  father.  Green-eye  k 
foscinat«i  by  me,  somehow.  The  Bentley 
woman  tamed  him  by  her  skirts,  father  says. 
Father  had  to  use  a  club  and  a  chair." 

"Yes,  yes,  but  a  rush,  a  spring,  a  stroke, 
and — "  David  showed  the  inevitable  result 
wi&  a  mournful  sweep  of  his  hands. 

"He  never  rushes,  never  springs,  David," 
said  Milly  quietly.  "Don't  you  know  how 
much  I  love  you  for  caring  so?  And  Green- 
eye  isn't  really  a  green  eye  at  all,  David,  boy. 
Greeo-eye  is  blind." 

David  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Blindl" 

David  stared  at  her,  his  lips  parted  in  an 
incredulous  smile,  yet  trembling. 

"MiUy  ..."   he   said,   "you — do   you 

"It's  true,  David,  no  one  knows  but  father, 
and  you,  and — and  I  know.  He  is  Mind. 
And  don't  tell;  please,  David,  please  don't  tell 
anybody." 

David  sat  down  on  the  granite  curb- 
ing again.  He  was  quite  stupefied  by  this 
amazing  information.  The  tiger,  Green-eye, 
was — had  been  blind.  That  explained  the 
watchfulness — no,  the  timidity  of  the  beast. 
That  which  had  seemed  waiting  had  been 
irresolution.  Krantz,  then,  had  known  of  this 
for — for  years — ever  ance  he  had  taken  the 
animal  from  the  Bentley  woman;  and  so,  he 
trusted  Milly.  Now  only  the  three  of  them 
knew,  and  it  meant  everything,  everything  to 
Krantz,  that  secret. 

In  the  afternoon,  David  saw  her  go  into  the 
big  cage  alone.  He  could  not  feel  confident. 
But,  '^andirg  by,  he  again  saw  the  wavering 
indecision  of  the  beast,  a  seeming  watchful- 
ness whkb  was  leally  listening.  The  un- 
certainty of  its  movement,  save  in  instinctive 
obedience,  expressed  the  doubt  of  the  blind 
perfectly — to  one  who  knew. 

And  Milly  Krantz  made  good  tise  of  her 
knowledge.  She  did  not  %taod  still  for  a  single 
moment.  The  actwas  all  action.  She  swished, 
fluttered,  rustled  away  again,  and  the  great 
tawny  tiger  that  might  have  been  a  huge  yel- 
knr  catapult,  listened,  swayed  his  massive 
head  moodily,  and  then  cautiously  obeyed. 

David  now  understood  the  stagnation  of 
tliose  ffeea  eyes,  the  vitreous  inscrutable 
^aze  (rf  th^n.  Tbere  was  no  demon  courage 
behind  the  shadows.  Tbe  beast  might  plot, 
but  before   acting  be  must   listen — before 


springing,  he  must  find,  place,  center  those 
rustling  things  which  bad  so  long  ago  ac- 
companied his  punishment  at  the  bands  of 
the  inexorable  Bendey  woman.  And  Green- 
eye  doubted  not  that  once  again  the  Bentley 
woman  reigned  in  his  den,  golden  as  himself, 
glorious,  merciless,  a  tigress  upright  Me- 
chanically he  obeyed  the  dreaded  hiss  of  the 
whip,  while  the  litde  brown  slip  of  a  woman 
moved  in  wide  circles  about  him,  never  still^ 
a  confused  sound,  a  voice,  an  echo. 

Once  in  a  long  while  Green-eye  would 
start  erect,  as  a  musician  who  daily  catches  a 
false  note;  he  would  snarl  and  feel  into  the 
air  with  extended  paw;  but  the  phantom  had 
swept  by  him  sibilantly,  half  a  reality,  out  of 
the  past,  and  once  again  Green-eye  would 
become  the  drowsing  yellow  cat,  mewing, 
waiting,  a  smoldomg  heart  beneath  a 
bandage. 

It  was  on  the  long  western  trip  of  the  Con- 
solidated Outfit  that  Green-eye  got  away. 
A  skidding  train,  a  crash  into  a  heavily  loaded 
lumber  car,  and  accident  presented  freedom 
to  the  beast  through  the  broken  end  of  his 
tiavelii^  den.  This  happened  in  the  south- 
em  country,  where  the  cattle  range,  and  in  a 
section  not  without  wooded  districts. 

Search  was  made;  cattlemen  turned  out 
and  scoured  the  range;  Krantz  remained 
behind  the  show  a  week  seeking  his  lost 
pet.  But  Green-eye  had  completely  disap- 
peared. 

"He  will  die  now,  yes,"  said  Krantz  to  his 
daughter,  when  he  had  finally  rejoined  the 
show,  "No  food,  undt  he  is  withoudt  the 
light  to  hundt  it.  What  can  a  man  kill  to 
eadt  when  he  is  tied  by  the  eyes?  There  is 
no  more  Green-eye." 

And  Krantz  refused  to  be  comforted.  He 
became  a  sort  of  pensioner  of  the  show  until 
some  new  act  could  be  put  under  his  training. 
David  came  to  him  shortly  after  this. 

"I  want  Milly  for  my  wife,"  he  said. 

"You  are  a  goodt  boy,  Tavid,"  agreed  the 
old  man. 

There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  refuse 
his  daughter  to  the  younger,  Krantz  was  out 
of  place  and  out  of  daring.  The  idea  that 
David  and  his  daughter  would  some  day  be 
billed  together,  as  the  showmen  put  it,  had 
become  tradition.  Only  Krantz  had  hoped 
they  would  wait  a  little. 

And  they  were  married  in  a  little  southwest 
town,  four  months  after  the  escape  of  Green- 
eye.  The  show  made  merry  at  the  wedding. 
There  were  presents,  a  check  from  the  boss, 
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and  a  feast.  Th«  wagon  hauled  in  a  prodi- 
gious quantify  of  beer,  and  the  next  regular 
performance  was  exceedingly  ragged.  Sonie 
hours  after  their  marriage  came  a  telegram. 

"This  is  the  besdt  of  all  I"  cried  ddKrantz, 
waving  jubilantly  the  yellow  slip  of  paper. 
"Sec,  Milly,  see!" 

She  read: 

"  Kramtz,  trainer,  Consolidated  Shows : 

"We've  got  your  damned  boute  for  ]k>u,  advise 
shipment. 

"Geokoe  Shaw, 
"  Capfenger's  Station." 

Evidently  Cappenger's  Station  had  been 
annoyed. 

The  great  joy  of  Krantz,  who  went  on  an 
esalted  drunk  for  the  first  time  since  the  death 
of  Milly's  mother,  was  only  equaled  by  the 
intense  irritation  of  David. 

"One  thing  is  certain,  Milly,"  he  said 
sternly;  "you're  my  wife  now,  and  you  don't 
go  back  to  training  tigers — no,  not  even  a 
near-sighted  one.  Green-eye  be  cursed  for 
a  meddler  I  We've  got  enough  for  two  and 
Krantz  can  do  what  he  pleases.  But  you 
must  not — "  and  David  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  crushing  out  all  the  little  protestations, 
the  teasing  arguments,  the  feminine  reasons 
she  advanced.  "I  can't  have  it,  Milly,"  he 
said.     "You  must  not,  Milly;  you  dare  not." 

But  the  inevitable  Krantz  held  the  other 
end  of  the  string  on  which  the  little  brown 
woman  swung;  and  Krantz,  in  his  German 
way,  had  his  plans,  which  were  quite  beyond 
argument,  there  was  in  them  so  much  of  duty 
and  clannishness  and  the  preservation  of  his 
old  rule.  These  Milly,  being  the  daughter 
of  Krantz,  could  not  quite  elude.  Krantz  had 
preached  a  strong  doctrine  for  many  years — 
David's  was  not  yet  firmly  established. 

"0  Millyl"  Krantz  said  a  hundred  times, 
"oh,  aind't  it  fine,  Milly;  you,  undt  me,  undt 
Tavid,  undt  now  Green-eye  home  again,  yes. 
All  of  us  one  family  again,  aind't  it?" 

Then  David  would  speak  up: 

"You  understand,  Krantz;  I  don't  care  to 
be  worried  with  any  nonsense  about  Green- 
eye  and  my  Milly." 

"Now,  Tavid,"  the  old  man  would  happily 
answer,  smiling,  "you  know  you  are  a  goodt 
boy,  Tavid;  undt  Green-eye  is  a  goodt  tiger; 
undt  Milly  is  a  goodt  girl  that  It^cs  her  otdt 
father." 

"She  loves  me,  too,"  David  stubbornly 
argued,  "and  I'll  not  have  any  plans  made 
for  her." 


"Yes,  yes,  my  Tavid,  but " 

Krantz  was  old,  and  German.  Vaan  had 
never  been  any  reason  to  fear  Green-eye 
since  the  blindness,  which  had  crept  on  the 
beast  to  Krantz's  knowledge,  slowly,  but 
surely.  And  Milly  had  always  been  a  dutiful 
dau^ter.  There  was  the  coin  to  be  c<m- 
sidered,  which  would  make  Milly  twice  as 
cfxnfortable.  It  was  not  in  the  compo^tion  of 
old  Krantz  to  understand. 

"Tavid,"  he  finally  said,  "Milly  is  my 
daughter;  undt  I  will  gife  Green-eye  to  her." 

"All  ri^t,  Krantz;  but  she  is  not  goli^ 
into  the  den  again;  mind  you  this — she  is  your 
dau^ter,  but  she  is  my  wife," 

"  But,  Tavid —  "  and  that  was  as  far  as  they 
ever  got. 

David  lived  firm  in  this  decision.  Krantz 
grunted  disdainfully  and  went  about  moping. 
Milly  thought  she  ^ould  be  allowed  to  decide 
the  matter,  and  in  the  light  of  her  pride, 
David's  position  was  the  first  unpleasant  ex- 
hibition of  man'svanlty  of  ownership.  Gradu- 
ally in  this  happy  family  there  grew  a  feeling 
of  hostility,  and  there  was  one  painful  sub- 
ject not  discussed  at  table.  Obstinacy,  stern- 
ness, and  feminine  pride  sou^t  to  introduce 
trouble. 

Then  Green-eye  arrived.  He  was  in  no 
agreeable  mood.  Gaunt,  fierce  from  a  wound 
which  had  partially  crippled  one  of  his  hind 
legs,  the  brute  slouched  about  his  box,  and 
occasionally  tore  at  its  heavy  timbers.  He 
had  been  free — starved,  but  free.  He  had 
hunted  for  food,  crept  to  it,  killed  it  in  the 
open.  And  then  he  had  been  forced,  goaded, 
by  starvation,  to  find  more.  The  relief  from 
daily  routine,  from  monotonous  torture  and 
dread  obedience,  the  absence  of  a  wearing 
doubt — all  these  had  brought  him  peace, 
animal  happiness.  Natm%  had  aided  his 
endeavor,  and  he  had  lived. 

In  turn,  he  had  been  hunted,  run  to  cover, 
roped  viciously,  dragged  back  to  captivity. 
One  cattleman,  in  the  knowledge  of  a  ruined 
horse,  said  that  for  a  beast  that  foi^t 
at  random,  some  of  the  blows  had  been 
strangely  wiell  placed. 

Quickly  Green-eye  would  raise  his  head 
at  the  swish  of  Milly's  skirts  before  bis  new 
den,  and  doubtfully  he  would  sniff.  Once  he 
whined  impatiently. 

"You  see,  my  Tavid,  he  calls  to  her," 
said  Krantz. 

"I  see,"  replied  David,  but  he  said  no  more 
than  that. 

The  manager  of  the  show  brou^t  on  the 
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crisis  by  suggesting  plainly  to  Krantz  that  if 
they  were  to  continue  using  the  old  tiger 
posters,  something  ought  to  be  done  toward 
working  up  a  new  act,  A  caged  tiger  was 
good,  but  a  perfonning  one  with  a  human 
being  in  reach  of  his  claws  was  better. 

It  was  impossible  for  Krantz  to  do  more 
than  soothe  the  beast  from  outside  the  den. 
Krantz  was  suffering  from  a  rheumatic 
twinge  that  prevented  quick  action.  The  only 
real  effect  on  the  brute's  nastiness  was  soon 
shown  to  be  the  presence  of  Milly.  At  her 
coming  to  him,  he  quieted  and  even  obeyed. 

Then  the  pride  of  Milly  Krantz  grew  be- 
yond restraint.  Without  consulting  the  ob- 
durate David,  she  hinted  to  old  Krantz  that 
she  was  ready.  There  was  no  reason  to  fear 
Green-eye  and  she  was  not  afraid.  Once 
David  could  be  assured  of  the  beast's  in- 
ability to  cause  trouble,  he  would  no  longer 
object,  she  argued,  and  it  was  really  like  toss- 
ing good  money  away  not  to  work  the  old  joke 
on  the  show.  There  was  this  touch  of  humor 
in  the  situation,  and  what  is  more  fatal  to 
women  than  a  touch  of  humor?  Then  there 
was  her  pride — the  one  barb  to  the  willing 
captivity  of  women. 

Old  Krantz  prepared  the  properties  and 
selected  a  morning.  Green-eye's  cage  was 
wheeled  to  the  larger  den.  The  animal  was 
•  sluggish  and  did  not  relish  the  transfer.   Once 


'UTt  and  dread  obediente." 

in  the  big  exhibition  arena,  he  lay  down  and 
snuggled  his  wrinkled  muzzle  into  his  great 
forepaws.  When  Milly  passed  close  to  the 
bars  his  interest  was  aroused  momentarily; 
but  again  he  stretched  in  the  sinuous  langour 
of  the  dozing  cat.  Now  Krantz  stood  by  the 
door,  readv  to  pass  her  up  into  the  cage.  He 
had  cautioned  her  to  take  a  heavy  chair,  an 
aid  that  might  be  required,  and  she  carried 
one  of  those  tough  whips  to  bring  back  to 
Green-eye  a  lapsing  memory  of  another 
masterful  woman  whose  temperament  hud 
been  so  like  his  own, 

David  would  not  have  suspected  this  little 
drama — would  never  have  understood  why 
Milly  entered  the  tiger's  den  against  his  wishes 
— had  it  not  been  for  Firefly,  the  jumping 
horse.  On  the  previous  day  Firefly  had  given 
evidences  of  being  oS  feed,  and  David  arose 
early  to  see  that  a  soft  mash  was  given  the 
animal.  Not  finding  a  stableman  close  at 
hand,  he  had  mixed  the  feed  himself  and  was 
going  with  it  to  the  horse  tent  when  the  clank 
of  a  bar  against  the  steel  of  the  big  cage  caught 
his  ear.  Wondering  who  was  in  that  quarter 
so  early,  David  slipped  into  the  big  tent — at 
that  very  moment  old  Krantz  swung  Milly 
into  the  tiger's  den. 

David  stood  completely  paralyzed  with  a 
fearing  dread  in  those  first  few  moments. 
Silent,  unable  to  cry  out,  he  stood  with  the 
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bucket  of  bran  in  his  hand,  staring  at  the  slip  He  stood  perfecdy  still.    At  the  command 

of  a  woman,  his  wife,  in  the  great  cage,  he  did  not  move.    Suddenly  a  quiver  ran  over 

Green-eye  did  not  at  once  move  from  his  the  brute,  playing  all  his  muscies  into  rigidity, 

position  on  the  floor,  and  as  her  entrance  had  electrifying  him  into  a  huge  yellow  devil  that 

been  without  noise,  it  was  the  flrst  rustle  of  had  known  the  open  and  its  natural  rewards. 


I   Green-eye  ivouIJ  become  ihe  Jrowsiag  yeilow  r 


her  silken  skirt  that  told  the  beast  of  her 
presence. 

David  moved  nearer,  now  afraid  to  speak 
for  fear  of  disconcerting  her.  She  must  act 
for  herself.  At  the  first  hiss  of  the  whip, 
swiftly  Green-eye  lifted  to  his  feet  in  a 
movement  of  sluggish  grace.  Then,  slowly, 
he  turned  his  head,  and  the  big  green  eyes 
stared  in  all  that  intensity  which  is  cruel, 
bestial. 


He  was  a  gorgeous  thing,  plainly  malevolent, 
yet  beautiful.  David  saw  there  was  menace 
in  the  beast's  pose,  and  his  face  went  white; 
Krantz  saw  too;  worst  of  all,  Milly  saw.  Her 
e)es  were  lined  with  the  tiger's.  She  seemed 
unable  to  move  or  to  speak.  Her  face  was 
drawn  and  set  and  pale.  Her  eyes  stared 
fixedly  into  those  gleaming  orbs. 

Green-eye    uttered    a    snarl — this    broke 
the  terrible  spell.     His  bound  across  the  den's 
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center  was  not  quicker  than  her  pitiful  cry. 
She  threw  forward  the  chair,  lost  her  grip  of 
it,  and  staggered  aside  to  the  door,  scream- 
ing: 

"He  can  see— He  can  SEE!/" 


frantically  over  the  floor  of  the  den,  wrecking 
the  chair  with  frenzied  strokes,  biting,  snarling, 
wiping  at  his  eyes.  Then  he  sprang  at  the  bars, 
a  hideous,  glaring  thing.  There  was  a  wick 
of  hatred  burning  in  each  of  the  green  eyes. 


"DaviJ  I 


I  there  i 


There  had  been  no  waver,  no  hesitation  in 
the  spring.  The  leap  had  been  straight, 
direct.  The  sweep  of  his  paw  had  been  as 
true  as  those  which  had  kept  him  from 
starvation  in  the  cattle  country.  The  limp- 
ing leg  handicapped  him,  and  he  fell  entangled 
by  the  four  prodding  legs  of  the  chair.  Then 
instantly  he  was  blind  again  with  FireOy's 
bucket  of  mash  in  his  eyes.  David's  toss 
was  accurate  and  vicious.    The  brute  rolled 


Bflff  in  the  beast's   pose." 

Milly,  white  and  quivering,  flung  herself 
into  David's  arms. 

"O  DavidI  David!"  she  cried,  clutching 
him,  "ht  can  see/" 

It  was  old  Krantz  who  grunted,  and 
phoofed,  and  snorted  in  German  irascibility 
at  the  wild  idea  of  her  fear. 

"Life  in  the  open  will  do  it,  Krantz,"  said 
David. 

"Seel  ach  Gott!  what  couldt  make  him  see 
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when  he  aindt  no  eyes?     You  keept  still  about  the  stake  wagon  until  he  found  an  ash 

aboudt  this  seeing,  Milly!    You  loose  the  club.    He  tested  it,  earnestly  grunting, 

nerve,  yes.     See!  couldt  he  see  these  last  They   found  Krantz  at    the   bottom    of 

two,-  three  years?    No — Haaal     Well,  blind  Green-eye's  cage  se\'eral  mornings  later.     It 

is  Uind,  aindt  it?"  had  been  a  good  club;  but — there  was  no 

And  Krantz,  stolid,  unreasoning,  puttered  bandage. 


OH,  TELL   YOUR    LOVEI 

By  ABIGAIL   JAMES 

OH,  tell  your  love,  ye  Bashful  Swains, 
And  seek  not  to  conceal  it; 
Ye  do  not  know  the  joy  it  brings 
To  maids  for  whom  ye  feel  it! 

I  hid  my  love  from  her  I  loved. 

To  speak  I  was  too  shy; 
1-Vom  liking  me,  she  came  to  love, 

And  wed^a  Passer  By! 

A  hidden  love  must  always  fade. 

So,  if  ye  have  not  told  it. 
Beware,  for  in  its  death  it  kills 

The  heart  that  once  did  hold  iti 
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EMANCIPATION    BY   TROLLEY 

BY  MERRILL  A.  TEAGUE 


RTATION  is  the 
I  and  most  fonni- 
oblem  with  which 
irican  people  are 
^.  With  it  every 
ty    must    grapple. 


^^ilutior 


I  be  z 


complished  successfully,  the  resultant  is  pros- 
perity; when  this  is  denied,  blight  descends. 
And  this  problem  is  perennial.  Each  change 
in  the  life  and  character  of  a  community  pre- 
sents it  afresh  and,  generally,  in  a  more  in- 
tricate phase. 

By  natural  processes,  we  have  come  to  place 
our  main  reliance  for  transportation  in  the 
steam  railroads.  Few  communities  are  so 
situated  that  they  can  employ  navigable  wa- 
ters as  a  curb  to  control  railroad  greed  and 
prevent  discrimination.  The  canal  is  obso- 
lete; the  electric  railroad  is  something  of  which 
few  cities,  or  groups  of  cities,  think  in  grap- 
jriing  with  this  vital  problem.    So  there  has 


sprang  up  a  sentiment  which  has  placed  one 
hobble  upon  steam- railroad  corporations,  and 
which  bodes  them  ill  for  the  future.  The 
people  are  tired  of  entreaty  and  supplication, 
of  railroad-owned  monopolies,  of  the  refusal 
of  managements  to  provide  sufficient  motive 
power  and  rolling  stock.  Rumblings  of  pub- 
lic ownership  grow  louder  under  prolonged 
aggravation.  That  there  is  another  way  to 
the  solution  of  this  problem  has.  been  per- 
fectly demonstrated. 

In  Indiana,  the  people  long  ago  wearied 
by  the  same  practices  that  now  breed  uni- 
versal revolt  against  the  steam  railroads,  set 
themselves  to  the  task  of  determining  this 
problem  of  transportation.  And  they  did  a 
strange  and  peculiar  thing — their  first  en- 
deavors afforded  the  steam-railroad  owners 
and  managers  much  amusement — -they  set 
about  building  their  own  railroads. 

No  longer  do  the  steam-railroad  interests 
smile  in  amusement.    Seven  yean  only  have 
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passed  since  the  Indiana  public  went  ear- 
nestly at  this  gigantic  task.  Yet  in  that  brief 
period  Indiana  has  so  completely  emanci- 
pated itself  from  steam-railroad  monopoly 
that  to-day  there  is  not  put  forth  by  the  fonner 
monarchs  of  the  State  so  much  as  a  pretense 
of  competition  with  the  railroads  the  people 
have  built.  Except  in  the  matter  of  heavy, 
bulky  freight,  transpoTtation  in  the  most 
densely  populated  part  of  the  State  is  now 
carried  on  by  the  people's  railroads.  And 
after  this  lapse  of  only  seven  years,  Indiana 
leads  the  world  in  intercity  electric-railroad 
construction  and  operation. 

One  thousand  miles  of  track  are  now  in  op- 
eration; 350  miles  are  building  and  will  be 
placed  in  operation  early  this  year;  another 
a,ooo  miles  are  projected;  every  steam  rail- 
road out  of  Indianapolis  has  been  paralleled 
more  than  fifty  million  dollars  have  been  in- 
vested actually  in  these  railroad  properties; 
passengers  are  carried  at  their  convenience  in 
clean  and  comfortable  cars,  and  for  one  half 
the  former  fares;  parcel  and  perishable  freight 
goes  forward  to  its  destination  most  expedi- 
tiously and  at  reasonable  charges,  and  the  en- 
tire complexion  of  life  in  the  Hoosier  State  has 
been  changed. 

Twenty  years  ago  that  portion  of  Indiana 


which  is  now  covered  by  a  mesh  of  steel  trolley 
tracks  was,  essentially,  an  agricultural  area. 
Indianapolis,  the  capital,  was  a  city  of  fewer 
than  100,000  inhabitants.  Famed  as  a  rail- 
road center  because  of  a  great  convergence  of 
lines,  its  commercial  importance  was  only 
such  as  attends  the  distributing  center  of  a 
lai^  agricultural  district.  Travel  into  Indi- 
anapolis was  slight.  Once  each  yeai^-at  the 
time  of  the  State  Fair — the  city  was  invaded 
by  the  ruralists;  at  other  times  it  had  to  be 
real  business  that  called  one  there  from  an 
outlying  town  or  village.  Anderson,  Muncie, 
Marion,  Portland,  Wabash,  Tipton,  Logans- 
port,  La  Fayette,  Columbus,  and  other  county 
towns  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  Indian- 
apolis were  then  mere  local  trading  points  for 
agricultural  districts. 

In  the  late  'So's  natural  gas  was  discovered 
in  the  counties  northeast  of  Indianapolis. 
Almost  magically,  this  area,  embracing  eleven 
counties,  was  transformed.  Attracted  by  the 
assurance  of  cheap  fuel  and  accompanying 
proximity  to  favorable  markets,  industry-  in- 
vaded the  "Natural  Gas  Belt."  Anderson 
leaped  from  3,000  population  to  30,000;  Mun- 
cie to  more  than  30,000.  Some  places  ex- 
ceeded these  records.  Alexandria  and  El- 
wood,  from  nothingness,  rose  to  be  cities  of 
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7,ooo  and  16,000,  and,  respectively,  cenlers 
of  the  plate-glass  and  tin-plate  industries  of 
America. 

This  complete  change  in  the  character  of 
these  and  all  similar  places,  and  the  marvel- 
ous growth  in  population,  reared  up  for  solu- 
tion problems  of  transportation  with  which 
neither  the  people  nor  the  railroads  had  ever 
been  confronted.  Demand  for  freight  facili- 
ties expanded  so  rapidly  that  the  railroads 
were  baffled.  Endeavoring  to  comply,  they 
forgot  passenger  accommodations,  and  kept 
accommodations  for  "way"  freight  where 
they  were  before  expansion  began. 

Consequences  of  this  expansion  were  con- 
spicuous. A  sedate,  rural  people  suddenly 
grown  prosperous,  and  inspired  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  nervous,  excitement-seeking  new 
Wood  infused  from  the  older  and  less  sedate 
industrial  points,  took  on  new  habits,  formed 
new  demands.  Glass  workers  came  from 
Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey;  iron  workers 
from  about  Pittsburg.  They  wanted  thea- 
ters, day's  outings,  revels  in  a  city — the  near- 
est was  Indianapolis — If  one  would  spend 
the  ni^t  "in  town."  The  former  settled 
citizens  quickly  echoed  these  demands;  they 


wanted  new  amusements,  new  things  to  eat, 
new  things  to  wear.  Out  of  this  sprang  that 
demand  for  local  passenger  and  light-  and 
perishable-freight  accommodations  to  which 
the  railroads  failed  utterly  to  make  proper 
response.  ' 

A  glance  at  train  figures  for  the  j'ear  1899 — 
two  years  before  an  interurban  car  entered 
Indianapolis — will  demonstrate  this  disregard 
for  a  condition  then  a  decade  old.  The  Big 
Four  Railroad  had  a  monopoly  over  trans- 
portation between  Indianapolis  and  Ander- 
son, Muncie,  and  Marion,  the  chief  cities  of 
the  "Gas  Belt."  Muncie,  distant  54  miles 
from  Indianapolis,  had,  in  1899,  five  trains  a 
day,  each  way.  Of  these,  two  were  "express" 
trains,  making  the  distance  in  about  two 
hours,  and  there  were  "way"  trains,  sched- 
uled to  make  the  trip  in  a  little  more  than 
three  hours.  Anderson  had  one  more  "way" 
train  than  Muncie.  Marion  had  three  trains 
each  way,  each  day,  the  schedule  for  the  70 
miles  distance  being  three  hours,  connection 
being  made  at  Anderson  with  the  "express" 
trains  from  Muncie.  La  Fayette,  on  the  Big 
Four,  had  five  trains  a  day  to  Indianapolis, 
taking  two  hours  for  the  64-mile  run.    Ko- 


komo,  on  the  Pennsylvania  line,  distant  54 
miles,  and  Logansport,  77  miles  away,  had 
each  two  "way"  trains;  Richmond,  68  miles 
distant,  on  the  Pennsylvania's  New  York- 
St.  Louis  trunk  line,  got  four  "  express  "  and 
two  "way"  trains  daily,  while  Columbus, 
41  miles  away  on  the  same  system's  Louis- 
ville-Chicago line,  had  three  express  and 
three  local  trains  daily. 

For  local  freight  accommodations,  the  con- 
ditions were  even  more  execrable.  It  was  the 
rule  of  the  railroads  out  of  Indianapolis  to  op- 
erate one  "way"  freight  each  way  each  day 
over  each  division  terminating  in  the  Capital 
City.  Thus,  over  the  Big  Four,  a  "way" 
freight  would  run  daily,  except  Sunday,  from 
Indianapolis  to  Union  City,  a  distance  of  85 
miles.  I  speak  of  this  division  because  I  have 
been  familiar  with  it  since  boyhood,  and  be- 
cause it  is  representative.  Eastward  bound, 
this  train  was  scheduled  to  leave  Indianapolis 
in  the  early  morning  hours,  and  make  its  ter- 
minus in  twenty-four  hours;  commonly,  it  ber 
gan  to  lose  time  before  it  got  beyond  the  Indi- 
anapolis city  limits,  and  arrived  in  Union  City 
from  ten  to  eighteen  hours  late.  I  have 
known  it  to  be  twelve  hours  late  at  Pendleton, 
26  miles  from  Indianafxilis. 

For  dealers  who  were  expecting  merchan- 
dise by  these  "way"  trains;  for  farmers,  in  the 


harvest  season,  who  one  day  telephoned  or- 
ders, to  Indianapolis  for  heavy  machinerj'  re- 
pairs and  drove  into  town  the  next  morning  to 
get  the  parts,  and  especially  for  grocers  who 
had  to  rely  upon  this  facility  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  perishable  stufls,  delay  was  vexing  and 
costly  enough.  But  to  add  to  the  circum- 
stances which  at  last  drove  Indiana  to  revolt, 
was  a  rule  for  the  reception  of  freight  at  In- 
dianapolis. Except  where  shipment  was  by 
carload  lots — seldom  the  case  with  "way" 
freight  — the  railroads  would  not  receive 
freight  to-day  at  iheir  Indianapolis  terminals 
later  than  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  for 
shipment  out  to-morrow  morning.  Their  ex- 
cuse was  that  waybilling,  loading,  and  mak- 
ing up  trains  for  an  early  morning  start  ne- 
cessitated this  rule;  the  consignee  of  goods — 
especially  of  perishable  stuffs — bore  the  bur- 
den. With  the  delay,  perishables  arrived  at 
destination  totally  unfit  for  use;  farmers  lost 
entire  days  in  their  rush  season,  and  every 
merchant  was  discommoded  and  subjected  to 
the  loss  of  sums  that  in  the  course  of  a  year 
made  serious  inroads  into  his  profit. 

Such,  in  general  terms,  were  the  conditions 
which  prevailed  when  Charles  E.  Henrj-,  of 
Anderson,  conceived  the  idea  from  which 
sprang  Indiana's  splendid  system  of  inter- 
urban  electric  railroads. 
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What  ihis  system  is,  and  what  it  has  meant 
as  a  transportation  emancipator,  is  revealed 
upon  cursory  examination  of  a  trolley  map  of 
Indiana,  and  a  statistical  record  of  the  various 
companies  now  operating  high-speed  passen- 
ger and  freight  railroads  by  electricity  in  that 
State.  The  trolley  map  which  accompanies 
this  article  shows  graphically  how  the  lines  in 
operation,  under  construction  or  projected, 
cover  the  State  as  with  a  net.  During  the 
present  year  ihe  line  to  Louisville  will  be 
opened  to  traffic  and  a  through-train  service 
openfted;  the  line  from  La  Fayette  to  Chicago 
will  be  placed  under  construction,  and  the 
southeastern  lines,  which  are  aimed  to  provide 
a  through  service  between  Indianapolis  and 
Cincinnati,  pushed  nearer  to  completion. 

Each  one  of  the  roads  operating  at  present 
parallels  a  steam  raihoad.  Operating  these 
existing  lines  are  thirteen  principal  corpora- 
tions, each  of  which  has  one  or  more  subsid- 
iaries. Total  capitalization  is  141,150,000 
in  stock  and  $43,080,500  in  bonds,  or  slightly 
more  than  $80,000  per  mile  of  constructed 
road.  This  figure  closely  approximates  the 
capitalization  of  the  steam  railroads  of  the 
country,  and  represents  a  "watered"  value 
of  about  $30,000,000,  injected  in  the  ab- 
sorption and  amalgamation  processes  that 
have  been  resorted  to.  Upon  this  enormous 
capital — the  growth  of  seven  years — the  com- 


panies are  not  only  paying  liberal  dividend 
and  interest  charges,  but  are  paying  heavily 
for  franchise  privileges,  notably  in-  Indian- 
apolis where  the  cily  system  takes  as  a  ter- 
minal and  trackage  fee  three  cents  out  of  every 
five-cent  fare  collected  in  the  city  limits.  In 
its  financial  phases,  therefore,  the  solution  of 
this  transportation  problem  has  resulted  in  a 
manner  eminently  satisfactory  to  those  who 
engaged  In  the  task.  The  public,  which  pro- 
vides the  revenue  enjo_ved  by  the  corp()rations, 
is  not  wholly  pleased;  ils  demands  are  not 
entirely  satisfied.  But  the  condition  of  that 
public  is  so  vastly  improved,  over  what  it  was 
under  the  steam-railroad  monopolies,  that  it  is 
contented,  confident  that  as  long  as  il  provides 
the  revenue  the  traction  corporations  will,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  increase  and  extend  their 
facilities. 

In  the  operation  of  these  roads  there  is  at- 
tained, in  respect  to  passenger  accommoda- 
tions, an  extreme  of  perfection.  Contrasting 
this  service  with  what  was  formerly,  and  is 
now,  afforded  by  the  steam  railroads,  one  is 
able  to  appreciate  the  measure  of  the  advance 
made  since  the  installation  of  the  electric -trac- 
tion service.  The  subjoined  table  makes  this 
contrast,  showing  the  conditions  of  the  service 
on  the  steam  railroads  before  the  interurban 
trolleys  came  to  destroy  their  monopoly, 
present  conditions,  the  pas.senger  service  pro- 
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vided  by  the  trolleys,  and  respective  rates  of 
fare — all  between  Indianapolis  and  the  chief 
cities  reached  by  trolley  lines  radiating  fr<Mii 
the  State  metropolis. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  traction  lines, 
in  addition  to  doubh'ng,  trebling,  and  even 
quadrupling  the  train  service,  have  reduced 
the  cost  of  passenger  transportation  by  an 


average  of  fifty  per  cent.  When  the  first  sec- 
tion of  consequence  in  the  present  system — 
from  Anderson  to  Indianapolis — was  placed 
in  operation,  the  Big  Four  Route  endeavored 

to  crush  the  new  competition.  Almost  hourly 
trains  were  added  to  the  service  between  these 
points,  and  the  rates  fixed  by  the  traction  line 
were  met,  and  even  cut  under.  But  it  was  of 
no  avail;  i>assenger  traffic  on  this  division  of 
the  Big  Four  fell  away  until  there  remained 
only  that  of  a  through  characler.  For  local 
transport,  the  people  used  the  trolley  line 
almost  exclusively.  After  a  few  months  the 
Big  Four  abandoned  this  effort  at  competi- 
tion; and  no  road  that  since  has  been  paral- 
led  by  a  trolley  has  undertaken  to  revii'c  it,  so 
complete  was  the  Big  Four  failure. 

The  effect  of  this  is  illustrated  in  the  record 
made  at  one  little  town — Pendleton — 26  miles 
from  Indianapolis.  \Mien  the  Big  Four  en- 
joyed monopoly  of  transportation  to  and  from 
this  place,  the  Pendleton  agent  remitted  from 
(15,000  to  $3o,ooo  from  passenger  ticket  sales 
every  year.  Sales  at  the  Pendleton  office  of 
the  Big  Four  do  not  average  more  than  $300 
a  month  now;  and,  almost  entirely,  are  for 
points  not  reachable  by  trolley. 

The  type  of  cars  oper- 
ated over  these  lines  is 
attractive.  Large  as  an 
ordinary  sleam-railroad 
passenger  coach,  they  are 
vestibuled,  comfortably 
furnished,  and  well  venti- 
lated. Commonly,  they 
seat  fifty  persons  in  trans- 
verse seats.  Toilet  accom- 
modations are  provided,  as 
is  iced  drinking-water.  The 
fonvard  |>ortion  of  each  car 
is  given  over  to  smokers, 
and  in  the  express  trains, 
which  stop  only  at  towTis 
and  cities,  this  compart- 
ment is  carpeted  and  fur- 
nished with  leather  uphol- 
stered chairs  of  rattan.  In 
local  trains,  which  stop  to 
take  on  or  discharge  pas- 
sengers on  signal,  the  smok- 
ers' compartment  has 
bench  seals,  and  in  it  is 
carried  baggage  and  ex- 
press freight.  Each  car  has 
a  conductor  and  a  motor- 
man  for  its  crew.  The 
motorman  is  isolated  in  the 
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fom'ard  vestibule  and  has 
at  his  finger  tips  levere  and 
cords  for  his  motor  con- 
troller, air  brakes,  a  hand 
brake,  and  a  whistle  blown 
by  compressed  air. 

The  trolleys  operate  ex- 
press trains  on  alternate 
hours,  and  one  or  two 
"flyer"  trains  make  excep- 
_  tional  speed.  Four  times 
daily  the  "Interstate  Ex- 
press" runs  between  Indi- 
anapolis and  Dayton,  mak- 
ing the  trip  of  109  miles  id 
four  hours  and  fifteen  min- 
utes. "The  Marion-Fiyer" 
makes  four  trips  each  way 
each  day,  covering  the  72 
miles  between  Indianapolis 
and  Marion  in  two  hours 
and  twenty  -  five  minutes, 
while  "The  Fort  Wayne 
Flyer"  makes  the  run  of  '^'^  oibpatih 
136    miles    in   about   four  necth 

hours  and  a  half.  On  these 
trains,  for  which  the  extra-fare  charge  is  very 
small,  and  which  are  as  perfectly  appointed  as 
a  Pullman  palace  car,  light  buffet  luncheons 
are  served.  Experiments  are  being  made 
with  sleeping  cars  bylhese  trolley  companies, 
and  with  the  opening  of  the  through  lines 
a  sleeping-car  service  will  be  instituted. 

Overcrowding  is  an  evil  which,  frequent  as 
is  their  train  service,  these  trolley  companies 
have  not  overcome.  Overcrowding  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  trains  are  of  the  single- 
car  type,  and  the  companies  do  not  fumish 
"trailers"  for  the  short  hauls  during  rush 
hours,  all  trains  running  "through."  The 
recently  created  State  Railroad  Commission 
of  Indiana  is  already  considering  its  ability 
to  require  inlenirban  trolley  companies  to 
provide  fuller  accommodations,  and  relief  is 
expected. 

All  of  these  companies  make  a  feature  of 
low-priced  Sunday  excursions.  At  conven- 
ient points  along  their  lines  they  are  main- 
tainingamusement  resorts.  For  the  excursion 
crowds  trailers  are  provided,  and  trains  are 
run  in  sections,  but  so  heavy  is  the  traffic 
that,  aside  from  the  dirt,  the  discomfort  is  as 
great  as  on  the  ordinary  popular-priced  ex- 
cursion on  the  steam  road. 

At  Indianapolis  the  terminal  facilities  are 
superior  to  those  provided  by  the  steam  rail- 
roads,   A  ten-story  building  in  the  center  of 


the  shopping  district  contains  the  general 
offices  of  the  companies.  Back  of  it  is  a 
great  train  shed  sheltering  eleven  tracks,  and 
beyond  are  the  freight  warehouses.  The 
ground  floor  of  the  terminal  structure  is  given 
over  to  a  union  ticket  office,  to  wailing  rooms 
and  lavatories  for  men  and  women,  and  to  a 
great  concourse.  All  the  trolleys  entering 
Indianapolis  arrive  at  and  depart  from  this 
terminal;  trains  are  called  by  megaphone,  and 
tickets  must  be  shown  at  the  gate  before  pass- 
ing to  the  tracks. 

The  traction  companies  from  a  very  early 
period  began  to  handle  freight  and  express 
matter,  doing  at  first  a  purely  local  traffic  and 
seeking  to  build  up  a  business  among  the 
farmers.  The  business  has  grown  greatly,  so 
that  now  regular  runs  of  freight  and  express 
cars  are  made  carrying  freight  from  Indian- 
apolis, sometimes  to  points  in  Ohio,  as  well 
as  to  points  in  Indiana  off  of  the  company's 
lines.  The  rates  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
steam  roads,  but  the  service  is  much  quicker. 
The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  the 
companies  fumish  express  service  at  freight 
rates.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  freight  side 
of  the  interurban  business  in  Indiana  has  been 
only  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  business, 
not  exceeding  five  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts 
of  the  companies,  but  it  is  thought  that  this 
is  capable  of  further  development.    On  the 
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steam  roads  the  situation  is  reversed,  the  Aside  from  the  quicker  transportation  given 

freight  business  being  from  eighty  to  eighty-  to  freight  matter,  accommodation  in  the  recep- 

five  per  cent,  and  the  passenger  business  from  tion  of  merchandise  for  shipment  has  popu- 

fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  larized  the  trolleys  for  freight.    Instead  of 

Live  stock  is  not  handled.     Under  the  con-  an  arbitrary  time  limit  for  the  reception  of 


tracts  with  ihc  city  of  Indianapolis  it  cannot 
be  handled,  and  the  compsinies  are  not 
equipped  to  handle  it  and  would  not  care 
to  do  so.  Neither  do  the  companies  seek  to 
carry  what  is  called  "coarse"  freight,  but  only 
the  classes  of  freight  which  justify  a  frequent 
and  rapid  sen'ice. 


shipments,  as  is  still  the  rule  with  the  steam 
roads,  the  trolley  companies,  at  any  station, 
take  merchandise  up  lo  the  moment  of  dis- 
patching a  train.  The  resuh  is  that  virtually 
all  the  light  parcel  and  perishable  merchan- 
dise transported  within  the  trolley  district  now 
goes  by  ihe  electric  roads.    Freight  trains  are 
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operated  at  regular  and  frequent  hours,  but 
under  pressure  of  large  shipments  the  com- 
panies will  load  and  send  out  as  many  freight 
cars  as  are  required  daily. 

Some  problems  of  construction,  notable  in 
character,  have  been  as  perfectly  solved  by  the 
promoters  of  the  Indiana  traction  lines  as  has 
been  the  general  puzzle  of  transportation. 
Originally  the  farmers  along  projected  inter- 
urban  routes  cheerfully  donated  right  of  way 


depositing  proper  bonds  the  companies  may 
take  the  land  selected  and  rush  their  con- 
struction work. 

Ail  of  the  Indiana  trolley  lines  are  built  to 
endure,  and  to  insure  the  most  economical 
operation.  Grades  and  curves  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum;  streams  are  crossed 
on  independent  steel  bridges;  the  roadbed  is 
rock-  and  gravel-ballasted;  the  rails  are  of 
steel,  and  generally  are  of  eighty-  and  ninety- 


to  the  traction  company,  or  exchanged  their 
land  for  stock -in  the  corporations.  But, 
scenting  early  the  magnitude  of  the  traction 
development,  the  farmers  began  to  hold  out 
for  extreme  prices.  The  answer  of  the  trolley 
promoters  was  an  appeal  to  the  SLite  Legisla- 
ture, and  in  1901  an  act  was  passed  giving  to 
street-railway  corporations  constructing  inter- 
urban  lines  the  same  rights  of  eminent  domain 
as  have  always  been  enjoyed  by  the  steam 
roads.  A  steam-railroad  lobby  was  power- 
less to  prevent  the  enactment  of  this  law. 
Construction  does  not,  however,  wait  upon 
the  issue  of  condemnation  proceedings,  as  by 


pound  size.  Electric  current  is  fed  through 
overhead  wires,  power  being  generated  in 
great  central  stations  and  sent  at  tremendous 
voltage  by  cable  to  substations,  where  it  is 
"stepped  down"  to  the  voltage  required. 
Every  car  is  equipped  with  a  "pilot,"  or 
"cowcatcher,"  at  the  motor  end,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  motor-driven  air  compressor  for 
the  operation  of  air  brakes. 

Disp>atching  by  telephone,  and  the  air 
brake  for  trolleys,  both  had  theu'  origin  on 
these  Indiana  lines — they  were  products  of 
necessity.  Long  before  the  first  car  was  con- 
structed for  an  Indiana  traction  line,  Mr. 
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Henry,  foreseeing  the  necessity  of  something 
more  eSective  than  a  hand  brake,  if  speed  and 
safety  were  to  be  attained,  wrote  into  the  spec- 
ifications the  stipulation  for  an  air  compressor 
with  a  motor  drive. 

The  dispatching  by  telephone  came  about 
by  an  evolu- 
tionary process. 
Each  motor- 
man's  cab  con- 
tains a  small 
transmitter  and 
receiver.  These 
are  wired  to  a 
pole,  on  the  end 
of  which  are  two 
flat  zinc  slates. 
At  each  siding  is 
a  loop  from  the 
telephone  line, 
strung  on  the 
trolley  support- 
ing poles.  Arriv- 
ing at  a  ^ding, 
the  motorman 
opens  his  cab 
window,  pro- 
jects the  pole, 
and  hoc^  the 
zinc  plate  into 
the  telephone 
wire  loop.  In  the 
dispatcher's  of- 
fice is  an  opera- 
tor with  a  head 
receiver.  Before 
him  is  a  train- 
order  sheet.  ITic 
motorman  re- 
peats his  num- 
ber and  location, 
and  in  turn  re- 
ceives orders  for 
meeting  and 
passing  other 
trains.  These  he 
transcribes  in  duplicate  on  printed  blanks,  and 
both  he  and  his  conductor  must  sign  and  sur- 
render them  at  the  end  of  the  run.  Since 
dispatching  by  telephone  came  into  use,  there 
has  not  been  a  single  disastrous  collision,  and 
travel  by  trolley  has  been  made  safer  than 
travel  by  steam. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  this  intercity 
electric  system  wiL  so  web  the  State  and  be- 
yond, that  there  will  be  small  occasion  fw 
anybody  to  use  the  steam  roads  to  transport 


themselves  or  their  frei^t  to  Chicago,  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Pittsburg,  Cleve- 
land, Toledo,  and  Detroit. 

The  development  of  freight  carriage  by 
electricity  is  in  its  infancy.  Completion  of 
the  line  now  building  from  Indianapolis  to 
the  soft-coal 
fields  of  south- 
ern Indiana  will 
mark  the  begin- 
ning of  an  era 
in  which  the 
steam  raihoads 
will  have  to  de- 
pend for  ton- 
nage originating 
in  Indiana,  up- 

ments  to  points 
far  beyond  State 
boundaries. 


In' 


esto! 


these  traction 
lines  have  am- 
ple security,  and 
earnings  are  so 
large  that  divi- 
dend payments 
are  generous, 
while  six  per 
cent  interest 
charges  upon 
bonds  are  met 
without  diffi- 
culty. 

The  taxable 
basis  of  every 
county  traversed 
by  the  trac- 
tion lines  has 
been  enormous- 
ly increased, 
and  the  increase 
of  county  and 
State  revenues 
—  from  assess- 
ments upon  traction  property,  and  the  in- 
creased valuation  of  adjacent  real  estate — 
have  left  available  for  general  expenditures 
large  portions  of  the  sums  formerly  received 
from  taxation. 

There  is  afforded  to  the  traveler  clean, 
quick,  and  comfortable  transportation  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  at  a  price  so  reasonable  that 
his  saving  more  than  compensates  him  for 
the  small  additional  time  required  for  electric 
travel.  His  baggage  is  carried  with  him.  And 
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if  a  party  is  organized  for  the  theater  in 
Indianapolis,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  the 
traction  company  will  furnish  a  special  car 
for  its  accommodation,  run  it  in  the  users'  own 
time,  allowing  for  an  after-theater  supper,  and 
charge  for  it  only  the  regular  fare.  By  rea- 
son of  the  muhiplicity  of  trains,  commercial 
travelers  are  able  to  visit  double  and  treble 
the  number  of  towns  they  could  fonnerly 
"make."  The  use  of  the  horse  between 
towns  in  the  electric  belt,  and  between  farms 
along  the  electric  lines  and  towns,  has  been 
almost  abandoned;  and  grass  now  grows  in 
what  formerly  were  splendid  gravel  pikes,  so 
little  are  the>-  used.  And  with  these  well- 
nigh  perfect  facilities  for  passenger  transpor- 
tation—modified only  by  the  overcrowding 
which  soon  may  be  ended — the  patrons  of 
the  roads  are  saving  an  average  of  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  former  cost  of  travel. 

But  the  most  important  effect  has  been  the 
sweeping  change  in  the  life  and  character  of 
the  communities  in  the  electric-railroad  zone. 
Every  one  travels  and  travels  much;  and 
these  small  town  residents  have  become  city 
frequenters,  theatergoers,  and  as  they  rub  el- 
bows with  a  world  which  lies  beyond  the  vil- 
lage confines,  they  have  broadened  and  im- 
proved their  views  of  life. 

The  farmer  feels  all  of  this  effect  and  more. 
He  now  runs  into  town  and  back  within  the 
hour.  He  no  longer  has  to  lose  a  day  when  a 
machine  breaks.  A  quick  trip  to  the  nearest 
town,  a  telephone  message  to  the  repair  depot, 
and  the  part  is  forwarded  by  the  next  car.  He 
seldom  loses  more  than  two  hours  because  of 
a  breakdown.  His  light  marketing  is  made 
simple  and  easy,  and  instead  of  tramping  or 
driving  miles  to  school,  his  children  go  now  b\- 
trolley  into  the  nearest  town,  and  have  am|ile 


time  to  as^st  with  the  morning  and  evening 
work. 

The  trolley  has  made  Indianapolis  the  trad- 
ing center  for  the  entire  electrified  region. 
Only  small  and  unimportant  shopping  is  now 
done  in  the  villages;  for  everything  else  re- 
quired, shoppers  now  "run  down"  to  Indian- 
apolis, or  into  Anderson,  Muncie,  Marion, 
Kokomo,  or  one  of  the  other  trolley  centers. 
Compens-iting  communities  for  the  loss  of 
this  small  retail  trade,  there  is,  besides  the 
savings  already  cited,  employment  new  in  its 
character  afforded  scores  of  the  residents  of 
these  villages.  Electric  trains  ^passenger, 
freight,  construction,  and  repair  —  are  to 
be  manned;  and  the  traction  companies 
require  large  office  and  clerical  forces.  All 
of  this  labor  has  been  drawn  from  the  sec- 
tions through  which  the  trolley  lines  pass. 
To  be  added  to  this  is  the  revenue  from 
the  work  that  village  residents  are  doing 
in  the  cities.  Scores  of  young  men  and 
women  who  formerly  idl«d  their  time  at 
home  are  now  employed  in  Indianapolis  and 
the  smaller  cities,  "commuting"  morning  and 
evening.  The  result  is  more  money  and  wider 
prosperity  for  all  concerned.  And  against  the 
city  competition,  the  small  retailer  makes  no 
complaint.  He  has  his  immediate  compensa- 
tions. The  telephone  and  the  trolley  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  carry  smaller  stocks;  quick 
dispatch  and  transit  by  trolley  freight  bring 
his  perishables  to  him  in  salable  condition. 

Results  similar  to  these,  and  of  even  greater 
scope,  will  be  attained  whenever  a  group  of 
communities  can  win  emancipation  from 
steam- railroad  monopoly.  They  have  been 
attained  in  Indiana  where,  although  it  is  now 
unparalleled,  the  trolley  development  is  siill 
in  its  infancv. 
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By    ARCHIBALD    SULLIVAN 
WHITE 

I  AM  the  prayers  of  an  unkissed  mou 
That  prays  for  a  silver  rose, 
I  am  the  love  of  the  dead  that  comes 
From  a  land  that  no  one  knows. 

I  am  a  pearl  from  the  waveless  sea, 
The  soul  of  a  lily  gone, 
I  am  the  star  at  Heaven's  gate 
The  Virgin  sleeps  upon. 
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"/it   tnlervah   they   changrd  flaeis,  working  carefully  fait  tatb   other." 
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By   ROY   NORTON 


ILLUSTRATED   BY    D.  C.   HUTCHISON 


I  HE  wilderness  brought  them 

together.    The    wilderness 

rji  l^H  compelled     them     to     cry 


"Truce,"  and  the  wilder- 
ness glowered  at  them  ever 
I  as  they  wandered  through 
'  it  seeking  with  desperate 
struggles  the  preservation  of  their  self-valued 
lives. 

One  was  tall  and  swart  with  the  hand- 
painting  of  the  sun  reflected  from  Arctic 
snows.  The  other  was  short  and  stocky, 
with  the  beetling  brow  gnd  somber  look  of 
the  man  who  has  trying  heart  history  written 
in  the  deeps  within  him.  And  they,  fellow- 
travelers  for  the  time  but  hating  each  other 
ever,  fared  away  together. 

Hunger  walked  with  them  and  lent  stag- 
gers to  their  steps  as  the  squeakings  of  their 
snow  shoes  blended  together  at  their  meet- 
ing place.  Below  them  for  indefinite  miles 
stretched  the  cafton  up  which  they  had  come, 
its  only  relief  from  snowy  whiteness  being 
the  darker  copses  of  green  where  pine  boughs 
protruded.  On  all  sides,  save  that  slit  in  the 
sky  line,  huge  mountains  thrust  fiercely  jag- 
ged fingers  into  the  blue  and  interposed  Jce- 
clad  steeps.  And  their  only  trail  of  escape 
from  the  leering,  malignant  companion  hun- 
ger was  up  and  over  the  icy  range.  They 
were  mere  nu'croscopic  things  of  animation 
which  must  assault  and  conquer  the  sides 
of  this  immense,  formidable  pocket,  or  die. 

The  tall  man,  hearing  the  creaking  of  those 
<«her  snow  shoes,  and  for  the  instant  stimu- 
lated by  hope,  suddenly  pulled  himself  to- 
gether and  hurried  toward  the  point  where 
their  individual  paths  might  meet.  From 
his  lips  there  started  forth  a  glad  shout  of 
greeting,  but  the  noise  died  away  in  his  throat 
with  a  curious,  clucking  intonation  as  he 
recognized  the  other. 


The  man  ahead  turned  at  the  sound,  gave 
an  involuntary  start,  and  faced  the  one  who 
would  have  hailed  him.  His  somber  eyes 
glowered  at  the  other  steadily  with  a  world 
of  readable  hatred  in  their  depths,  but  his 
lips  opened  not.  He  stood,  despite  his  in- 
ward weakness,  with  the  stolidity  of  a  bull 
■  meditating  a  fierce  attack,  a  certain  over- 
aweing  deadliness  of  intensity  in  his  immobil- 
ity, while  the  swart  one  palpably  shook  and 
reached  for  the  weapon  which  was  entangled 
in  the  ragged  belt  of  his  ragged  mackinaw. 
With  his  hand  on  the  gun  he  gave  salute, 
challenge,  and  interrogation  in  a  monosyl- 
labic ""WeU,  Tom?" 

Unwinkingly,  but  with  a  certain  defined 
contempt  in  his  look,  the  other  slowly  replied, 
"Not  now.  Jack;  not  now,  I  guess." 

The  hand  of  the  taller  man  slid  hesitatingly 
away  from  the  pistol  butt.  He  stood  ques- 
tioningty  for  what  seemed  a  long  time,  and 
then,  as  if  his  every  nerve  had  weakened,  he 
stumbled  forward  laeseeching:  "Grub,  for 
God's  sake,  grub!  I  have  eaten  nothing  for 
the  last  two  days," 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  but  no  throb  of 
weakness  in  the  voice  that  wearily  answered, 
"Nor  I  for  three  days." 

It  was  like  a  blow  to  the  tall  man.  He 
squatted  on  his  heels,  twisted  his  fingers  and 
moaned,  while  tears  dripped  unheeded  down 
his  bearded  face.  Tom  remained  immov- 
able and  brooding.  Here  before  him  was 
the  object  of  his  years  of  search — the  other 
man  and  his  revenge.  Here  at  his  feet, 
groveling  in  weakness  and  selfish  self-pity, 
was  the  one  for  whom  he  had  sought  over 
thousands  of  miles  of  land  and  sea,  through 
frontier  camps  and  frontier  hills,  through 
great  woods  and  greater  mountains,  and  oS 
up  here  into  the  heart  of  unknown  and  unin- 
habited Alaska — and  all  for  this! 
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Thioi^  all  those  years  he  had  thought 
that  frtien  this  man  was  found  the  end  would 
come  without  delay.  He  had  pictured  to 
himself  Ibe  savage  joy  and  satisfaction  of  the 
kill.    God  I    How  he  wanted  to  kiUI 

It  was  this  starved  and  weakened  and  sob- 
bii^  thing  that  in  those  far-away  years  had 
stepped  in  between  him  and  his  betrothed— 
the  only  woman  who  had  commanded  all 
his  heart's  homage — and  with  cunning  lies, 
clever  insinuations,  and  heardess  malign- 
ments  had  estranged  her.  Yes,  worse  than 
that,  had  taken  her  for  his  own  and  then  in- 
stead of  cherishing  her  had  made  her  life 
such  a  hell  on  earth  that  she  had  been  glad 
to  pass  fr<»n  this  into  the  portals  of  another 
world — had  been  glad  to  rest — to  sleep — to 
find  the  great  quiet. 

And  never  until  she  lay  dying  in  his  arms 
had  he  known  all  this.  And  never  until  then 
had  he  realized  that  life  could  hold  as  its  sole 
object  and  ambition  a  desire  to  kill  another 
man.  Never  until  then  had  he  known  that 
hatred  could  become  so  intense,  so  cumula- 
tive, so  pervading,  that  even  in  the  nights  it 
filled  sleep  with  fierce  combat  and  savage 
triumph  and  brutal  eitultation.  Sometimes 
in  those  years  he  had  vaguely  wondered 
whether  or  not  his  sanity  bad  b^n  broached 
upon;  sometimes  he  wondered  whether  the 
steadfast  resolution  within  him  that  had  al- 
ways been  a  part  of  his  nature  had  not  be- 
come distorted.  But  always,  as  time  went 
on,  the  difficulties  of  finding  this  man  had 
acted  upon  his  stubbornness  and  only  in- 
creased his  detennination. 

And  all  for  this! 

Now  his  eyes  sought  those  of  the  other. 

"She  is  dead,"  he  said  in  a  monotone, 
almost  as  if  speaking  to  himself  and  utterir^ 
a  commonplace. 

"Good  God!    And — and " 

"Yes.  She  remembered  and  forgave  you. 
But  I  haven't     You  killed  her." 

The  tall  man  buried  his  face  in  his  arms 
upon  his  knees  and  his  tK)dy  shook  with  sobs. 
The  other  watched  unmoved.  The  fire  of 
speech  that  had  fanned  the  murder  light 
into  his  eyes  was  followed  by  more  brood- 
ing. 

The  few  minutes  that  had  slipped  away 
^nce  they  met  seemed  ages.  Suddenly  the 
terrors  <^  their  own  position  smote  upon 
them,  and  together  they  turned  and  faced 
that  terrific  and  forbidding  wall  that  towered 
above  them,  a  plane  of  snow  whose  crusted 
surface  glistened  coldly  repellent. 


"No  other  chance,"  said  the  stocky  one, 
more  to  the  mountainside  than  to  bis  hearer. 

"No,"  was  admitted.  "To  go  around 
any  other  way  takes  twenty  days.  That 
means — "     He  shrugged  in  hopelessness. 

As  if  by  common  thought  and  single  im- 
pulse, they  loosened  their  packs  of  blankets 
which  must  be  abandoned  and  dropped  them 
upon  the  snow,  their  smaller  camp  impedi- 
menta jangling  as  it  fell.  Eying  each  other 
to  see  whether  the  truce  was  to  be  in  full, 
they  discarded  their  rifles.  They  ti^tened 
their  belts  around  their  torn  and  worn  gar- 
ments. Their  snowshoes  were  unthonged 
and  lashed  fantastically  across  their  ba^s. 
They  were  ready. 

And  thus  with  but  a  pick  and  shovel  they 
assaulted  the  mountain  range,  cutting  foot- 
hold in  its  glassy  face  and  climbing  upward, 
like  doggedly  persistent  insects,  toward  the 
fidges  high  above  them.  With  the  instincts 
of  the  mountaineer  they  had  chosen  the 
lowest  place  in  this  three-sided  batdement, 
which  ^ut  thero  off  from  the  other  side  of 
the  divide  where  were  cabins  and — grub. 

At  intervals  as  they  pro^^ssed  they 
changed  places,  working  carefully  past  each 
other,  the  one  in  front  cutting — always  cut- 
ting— footholds  into  which  the  moccasins 
fitted,  mere  toeholds  between  them  and 
death.  And  the  one  in  the  rear  always  re- 
peated the  same  gestiuv  and  pose,  the  plant- 
ing of  the  shovel  point  alongside,  the  leaning 
forward  against  the  face  of  the  frozen  snow, 
and  the  holding  of  the  arms  overhead  as  a 
protection  against  the  stray  bits  of  ice  chipped 
out  from  above. 

Hour  after  hour  they  advanced  at  snail's 
pace  until  the  great  trees  in  the  cafion  far 
below  them  looked  like  a  mere  fringe  of 
green  against  the  foot  of  the  interminably 
long  and  horrifyingly  steep  incline. 

The  breeze  came  coldly  down  upon  th«n 
from  off  the  altitudes,  and,  although  but  a 
soft  movement  of  air,  it  seemed  to  them  in 
their  precarious  footholds  as  a  terrific  and  de- 
moniacal gale,  striving  steadily  and  cruelly 
to  wrest  them  from  their  clutch  and  hurl 
them  to  swift  destruction.  Coldness  and 
weariness  piled  on  and  on  until  the  gnaw- 
ii^  of  starvation  were  forgotten. 

Even  the  mountain  was  an  enemy,  whose 
glacial  face  was  imbued  with  life.  Now  it 
jeered  them;  now,  with  devilish  animosity, 
it  put  forth  hands  to  shove  them  off.  When 
they  dared  look,  the  peaks  across  the  cafion 
seemed  watching  them  detisivety,  but  with 
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great  scJenuuty.  They  felt  how  infinitely 
puny  they  were,  and  in  their  weakness  and 
fatigue  and  danger  it  seemed  that  even  the 
whirling  of  the  earth  was  palpable  and  a 
menace.  The  gray  of  the  skies,  leaden  and 
uniform,  became  a  shroud  ready  to  cover 
them  both.  The  immensity  of  height  over- 
powered them  and  they  dared  not  look  down- 
ward. ,And  though  they  might  falter  and 
wish  to  retrace  their  steps,  it  would  be  im- 
possible, for  the  warmth  of  their  moccasins 
melted  sli^tly  their  tiny  footings,  which  as 
they  abandoned  them  became  peculiarly 
slippery  and  absolutely  treacherous.  There 
was  no  hope  of  anything  but  to  gain  the  top. 
And  then?  Perhaps  even  then  there  would 
be  DO  hope.  Perhaps  all  this  was  useless, 
and  it  might  be  better  to  surrender  to  the 
mountain  now.  The  end  would  come  quick- 
ly— ^yes — it  wouldn't  take  long  to  fall. 

Yet  that  subconscious  desire  to  live — ^just 
to  live  a  little  longer — held  them  and  made 
them  fight  their  way  upward;  but  their 
mouths  broke  no  silence.  There  was  no 
sound  other  than  that  of  the  ringing  pick 
nibblii^  its  way  for  fresh  footholds  and  gnaw- 
ing an  almost  invisible  ladder  toward  hope. 

And  so  they  reached  the  crest  of,  the  di- 
vide, a  wind-swept  ridge  where  little  swirls 
of  cutting,  blinding,  biting  snow  smote  them 
in  their  faces  and  drove  chill  teeth  into  their 
starved  bodies. 

They  rested,  lying  on  their  aims  and  gath- 
ering strength  for  the  traversement  of  the 
ridge  which  stretched  away  before  them  like 
8  narrow  path  on  the  backbone  of  the  world. 
Chilled  with  their  respite  they  arose  to  their 
feet  and  staggeringly  made  their  way  along 
this  pathway  to  shelter  and  food.  Still  the 
malignancy  of  the  mountains  was  upon  them 
and  the  lidge  seemed  to  diminish  as  they 
advanced,  rendering  their  positions  more 
precarious  and  their  footing  more  difficult. 
The  tall  one  took  the  lead.  Behind  him, 
with  steadier  step,  grim  face,  and  clinched 
fingers,  strode  the  smaller  one.  They  slipped 
now  and  again  as  they  went,  and  always  they 
lodged  only  at  their  feet,  fearing  the  unnerv- 
ing of  a  ^nce  outward  into  the  depths  on 
either  side.  Sometimes  they  leaned  to  the 
icy  blasts  untS  they  looked  like  attenuated 
scarecrows  wavering  in  the  wind  and  aslant. 
Their  feet  rose  and  fell  with  clumsy  ureg- 
ularity  and  without  the  firmness  of  strength. 
Their  weakness  told  upon  them. 

Vfiiii  the  shock  of  the  unexpected  the  feet 
of  the  man  in  front  slipped.     His  ice-in- 


crusted  moccasins  gave  forth  a  rasping  sound 
as  he  vainly  fou^t  for  firmer  footii^;  his 
arms,  holding  the  burden  of  the  shovel, 
wrenched  wildly  to  and  fro,  and  with  strange 
sprawlings  of  awkwardness  he  fell  oS  the 
apex  of  the  ridge  and  slid  from  its  meager 
flatness  out  upon  the  ice -clad  declivity. 
His  body  seemed  to  shoot  downward  in,  a 
straight  line,  flying  always  with  greater  speed 
on  the  steep  slope,  which  terminated  in  noth- 
ingness— a  nothingness  across  whose  brink 
was  wide  space  and  at  the  foot  of  which, 
thousands  of  feet  below,  stood  the  pine  trees 
dwarfed  by  distance  into  solid  colors.  And 
as  he  went,  feet  foremost,  he  still  clutched, 
in  hands  upraised  at  length  above  his  head, 
the  shovel. 

It  was  this  thwarted  the  sentetKe  of  the 
mountain.  Its  sharp  comer  clove  into  the 
crust  wi^i  a  gritting  "skr-r-r,"  turning  up 
in  its  flif^t  a  little  furrow  of  snow  that 
whisked  weirdly  away  as  a  cloud  of  diamonds 
adrift.  It  acted  as  a  brake  striving  by  chance 
to  arrest  tragedy.  It  caught  on  a  stronger 
projection  of  ice.  The  outshooting  body  of 
the  man  came  to  a  sudden  stop  and  almost 
jerked  loose  the  hands  which,  with  the  blind 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  clung  tensely  to 
the  only  hold  between  him  and  &t  abyss. 

The  stocky  man,  paralyzed  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  catastrophe,  stood  high  above 
him,  die  [Mck  still  ovtx  bis  shoulder  and  one 
hand  in  his  pocket.  In  outline  against  the 
sky,  he  looked  a  firmly  immovable  statue, 
a  part  of  the  mountain  watching  a  men 
spectacle  of  interest. 

His  eyes  stolidly  felt  out  those  of  the  man 
below  and  caught  the  detail  of  the  swart  face 
grown  pallid  in  extremity. 

"Good-by,  Tom" — a  grim  and  ample 
salute  from  the  dying — was  wafted  up  to  him. 

He  carefully  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
white  gateway  to  death  and  gazed  as  one 
fascinated.  His  reasoning  was  that  of  one 
dulled  by  physical  stress  and  grounded  on 
personal  hatred.  It  told  him  that  this  ac- 
cident was  no  fault  of  his,  nor  could  he  be 
expected  to  attempt  a  rescue.  Such  an  at- 
tempt were,  after  all,  merely  throwing  the 
gauntlet  in  challenge  to  the  inevitable.  That 
bank  of  snow,  under  double  wei^t,  would 
probably  become  an  avalanche  to  carry  them 
both  out  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and 
over  it  into  space,  and  down,  and  down,  to 
fonu  part  of  the  covering  for  the  waiting 
pines  a  thousand  feet  below — cruel  in  their 
expectancy.  ^,  , 
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Accident  had  saved  him  the  trouble  of 
killing.  Death  was  the  only  sequel.  It  had 
been  so  sworn.  His  mind  traveled  back- 
ward tn  review,  reiteratmg  as  in  all  the  past 
years  of  quest  the  part  this  man  had  played 
in  his  own  tragedy.  It  was  troublesome  to 
sit  there  and  think  while  those  eyes  vaguely 
questioned  his.  Jack  need  expect  no  rescue 
bom  him.  He  was  not  worthy,  and  even  the 
attempt  would  mean  useless  self-sacrihce. 

The  shovel  slipped  a  little,  although  the 
man  hanging  to  it  had  even  cased  his  breath- 
ing to  avoid  jarring  its  tenure  of  the  ice. 

The  figure  of  stem  Justice  on  the  brink 
above  leaned  forward  as  though  fascinated 
with  the  imminent  climax,  and  then,  ani- 
mated by  a  new  thought,  sprang  into  activ- 
ity. Hurriedly  he  seized  the  pick  and  drove 
its  point  into  the  ice  below  his  feet.  The 
necessity  for  haste  was  upon  him,  and  he 
furiously  chipped  step  after  step,  anghng  his 
way  toward  the  imperiled  one's  feet,  and  in 
his  frenzied  energy  he  was  heedless  of  the 
danger  of  starting  a  snowslide,  the  hungry 
yawning  of  the  gulf  below,  or  the  slipperi- 
ness  of  his  own  working  surface.  Once  more 
with  him  it  was  a  combat  with  nature,  and 
he  fought  the  fight  strongly. 

With  rare  forethought  he  cut  a  deeper  and 
broader  gash  in  the  unfeeling  wall,  almost  on 
the  verge  of  the  chasm,  and  eased  the  slack- 
ened frame  of  the  tall  man  down  beside  him. 
With  all  his  strength  he  steadied  him  into  the 
little  grooves  which  serrated  the  terrible  slide, 
boosted  him  upward  when  opportunity  of- 
fered, and  all  in  silence. 

Collapsed  and  nerveless,  struggling  for 
breath,  and  clutching  the  narrowness  of  the 
mountain,  they  lay  face  downward  on  the 
top,  each  striving  for  mastery  of  emotion. 
In  each  was  the  same  weakening  of  the 
knees,  the  violent  pumping  of  the  heart,  and 
the  terror  of  the  immensity  that  stretched 
with  such  magnificent  unfeelingness  away 
from  them,  a  white  and  frigid  panorama 
below  their  eerie  perch.    Vet  neither  spoke. 

Jack  looked  curiously  at  his  companion 
and  gulped  in  his  effort  to  control  himself. 
Why  Tom  had  rescued  him  was  beyond  rea- 
son or  comprehension.  When  the  latter 
said,  "We  must  move  along,"  he  obeyed 
without  hesitation  or  comment. 

With  great  caution  they  resumed  their 
journey  out  to  a  place  offering  easy  descent 
in  the  way  they  would  go.  In  the  rescued 
man's  mind  there  surged  a  tumult  of  thought 
not    un tinged    with    remorse.    A    dormant 


sentiment  awakened,  that  of  regret  and  grati- 
tude. It  was  hard  to  express,  and  as  he 
stumbled  onward  he  tried  to  frame  a  speech. 
The  silence  of  the  Arctic  was  upon  him. 
They  had  reached  timber  level  and  found  in 
this  quietude  an  unreal  world  where  every 
twig  bore  a  highly  piled  burden  of  frost, 
where  everything  was  deathly  still  and  life 
itself  seemed  expectant. 

He  stopped  abruptly  in  an  open  spot  be- 
tween tall  trees  with  the  feeling  that  he  was 
in  a  cathedral,  and  must  break  through  this 
awful  speechlessness  and  into  the  mind  of 
that  other. 

Words  came  fumblingly.  "I  want  to 
thank  you,  Tom.  Want  to  thank  you  for 
that  back  up  there.  It  was — was  mighty 
good  of  you," 

"Good?  Good?"  came  the  response  in 
such  pent  fury  that  be  shrank  back  amazed. 
"Good!  God,  man,  I  didn't  do  it  because  I 
was  good  or  didn't  want  you  to  die,"  And 
as  he  spoke  his  voice  crept  from  one  of  re- 
pression to  unbridled  passion;  arose  to  a 
strained  pitch  as  if  floodgates  were  bursting 
with  the  sweep  of  an  irresistible  torrent. 

The  sun  lent  the  ^ow  of  a  dying  day,  and 
through  rifted  clouds  shot  reddish  rays  upon 
his  fiercely  working  face  as  he  furiously 
twisted  his  cap  from  his  head  and  madly 
flung  it  on  the  snow.  He  strode  forward  in 
this  light  a  picture  of  ferocity,  his  shaggy  head 
drawn  down  within  his  shoulders,  his  hair 
bristling  with  rage,  and  his  sparsely  bearded 
chin  thrust  outward.  His  eyes  glared  with 
murderous  madness  from  beneath  eyebrows 
drawn  into  a  straight  thatch,  his  lips  were 
snarled  back  exposing  teeth  so  tightly  locked 
that  the  muscles  of  his  jowls  stood  forth  in 
ridges,  and  his  hands  clinched  and  unclinched. 
All  barriers  of  restraint  broke.  He  was  the 
primeval  savage  with  only  savagery  as  his 
guide. 

"Good!"  he  reiterated.  "Damn  you!  Is 
that  what  you  think?  No!  No!  No!  I 
brought  you  up  because  that  way  was  too 
cursed  quick  and  easy  for  you !  Brought  you 
up  because  when  the  time  comes  I  want  to 
drag  your  worthless  life  from  your  more 
worthless  body  with  my  hands.  Damn  you 
— with  my  hands!  Want  to  set  my  teeth  in 
your  throat  and  know  that  you  suffer  as  your 
life  goes  out.  God!  I  wish  I  could  make 
you  suffer  a  million  deaths!  Suffer  as  you've 
made  me  suffer — as  she  suffered.  Why, 
curse  you,  your  wife  died  in  my  arms,  atid 
so  did  your  deserted  baby." 
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Trembling  with  rage  he  strode  upon  the 
other  and  seemed,  as  he  towered  above  him, 
bent  on  the  consummation  of  bis  desire  to 
sla^.  But  Jack  cowered  down  upon  one 
knee,  surprise  and  remorse  written  in  his 
startled  eyes  and  opened  lips. 

"A  babe?  She  left  a  babe — my  babyl" 
he  muttered,  thinking  aloud.  "And  I  never 
knewl"  This  day  and  perhaps  other  days 
had  wrought  upon  him.  Now  came  facts 
marshaled  from  the  years  and  passing  in 
dread  review  before  the  jui^ment  of  his  in- 
trospection. A  woman's  love  unfairly  won, 
then  crushed  under  foot;  the  unmerited  gift 
of  paternity,  then  the  shirking  of  a  father's 
responsibiiities.  The  joys  of  pure  thinking 
and  pure  living  with  that  wife  and  child  ruth- 
lessly sacrificed  on  the  slimy  altar  of  greed 
and  selfishness,  adventure  and  debauchery. 
His  littleness  and  selfishness  and  cruelty 
came  upon  him  in  his  bitter  realization  of 
barren,  naked  truth.  In  this  awakening  and 
merciless  self-arraignment  he  hated  himself, 
admitted  that  he  merited  death  at  this  man's 
hands  and  was  willing  to  accept  it. 

He  raised  himself  to  his  feet  with  his  whole 
thou^t  speaking  in  the  twitching  of  his  face, 
and  in  one  tragic,  sweeping  gesture  of  sur- 
render threw  back  his  opened  hands  and  said: 
"You're  right!  My  life  can't  pay,  Tom. 
Take  it!    I  don't  want  to  live." 

Tom  paused  with  straining  fingers  out- 
stretched in  the  very  act  of  clutching  at  his 
enemy's  throat.  His  muscles  relaxed  and 
hisarmsdroppedheavily tohissides.  Amazed 
at  that  turn  and  by  the  other's  relinquish- 
ment be  paused  irresolute. 

The  light  was  going.  He  looked  from 
right  to  left  as  if  awakening  from  a  bad 
dream,  'dazed  and  uncomprehending.  He 
was  back  in  the  world  of  isolation  again,  back 
in  the  h'ttle  clearing  in  the  Arctic  wilderness, 
cold  and  weak  and  hungry  and  weary.  He 
picked  up  his  mittens  from  the  snow. 

"Not  now,"  he  said.  "Not  now.  I  guess 
we'd  better  mush  ahead." 

As  the  long  miles  stretched  out  Jack  began 
to  weaken  more  and  more.  At  times  he 
staggered  and  fell,  and  with  difficulty  regained 
balance  on  his  snowshoes.  His  arms  would 
thrust  themselves  through  the  crust  shoulder 
deep  and  his  body  would  laboriously  writhe 
and  strain  to  withdraw  them.  His  tenure 
of  the  thongs  was  unt^rtain  and  his  steps 
were  drag^ng  and  halting.  Through  all 
this  Tom  came  behind  apparently  unmoved 
and  callous.    Only  once  or  twice  toward  the 


last,  when  the  effort  to  arise  became  too  much 
for  Jack,  did  he  oflfer  assistance. 

The  night  shadows,  with  stealthy  creeping, 
transformed  the  sky  and  rendered  the  way 
harder.  Insisten'dy  they  walled  in  the  world 
with  darkness.  By  and  by  the  clouds  disM- 
pated  into  the  chill  heavens,  and  on  the  white 
of  the  snows  came  the  dim  reflection  of  the 
stars.    But  the  journey  was  near  an  end. 

Far  across  an  opening  in  the  black  masses 
of  the  forest  and  over  the  dead  fields  of  white, 
a  light  from  a  cabin  window  sent  a  glittering 
pa^way  toward  them — a  beacon  of  life  in 
the  loneliness.  • 

Hope  fed  their  starved  frames  with  new 
fire  and  diminished  the  leaden  weight  of  their 
snowshoes.  They  went  stronger,  and  Jack 
fell  less  frequently.  They  struggled  harder 
now  that  a  goal  was  at  hand,  knowing  that 
across  this  last  stretch  of  weariness  were 
refuge  and  food. 

As  they  approached  the  black,  squatty 
cabin,  whose  snow-laden  roof  was  outlined 
against  a  group  of  pines,  the  night  painted 
the  picture.  Etebind  it  and  away  off  in  the 
dim  and  mysterious  north,  the  northern 
lights  were  spreading  a  dull  glow  of  red  and 
purple,  preliminary  to  a  grander  display. ' 
The  trees  on  the  mountaintops  were  sil- 
houetted against  this  sullenly  fiaming  curtain 
and  a  hilltop  in  the  near  background  was 
sharply  defined.  Dimly  outlined,  a  trail  led 
away  from  the  front  of  the  cabin  toward  this 
hill,  and  to  other  habitations  in  those  other 
miles  across  its  summit. 

The  man  behind  broke  the  silence, 
"Here's  where  you  stop,"  he  said.  "I'm 
going  on." 

The  other  turned  slowly  on  his  shoes  and 
faced  him,  vaguely  realizing  and  understand- 
ing a  hatred  so  great  that  it  rendered,  even  in 
this  terrible  distress,  one  cabin  roof  too  small 
for  both.    He  was  overwhelmed. 

"Tom,"  he  said,  "I  told  you  back  there 
to-day  that  1  didn't  want  to  live.  Well — ^I 
don't.  You  said  'not  then.'  Better  make 
it  now!"    He  stood  waiting. 

"Killing's  too  good  for  you."  Tom's 
voice,  fraught  with  malevolence,  came 
through  the  gloom.  "Damn  you!  I  hope 
now  that  you  live  forever  and  never  forget!" 

He  thrust  his  bearded  face  forward  until 
his  eyes  glared  into  those  of  the  swart  one, 
and  concluded  between  unopened  teeth:  "By 
God!  You  can  keep  your  life.  I'm  going 
to  leave  you  with  your  memory.  It'll  be  hell 
enough." 
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Then,  with  a  laugh  in  which  was  all  of  con- 
centrated bitterness  and  insolent  scorn,  he 
trudged  away  into  the  darkness. 

Hearing,  but  unheeding,  he  gave  no  rec- 
ognition of  the  tragic  call,  "Tom,  Toml" 
that  was  borne  to  him  on  the  wings  of  the 
night  from  the  man  behind. 

The  latter  cowered  and  ^tvered,  a  quiver- 
ing figure  of  despair,  and  watched  the  other 
as  he  went.  His  punishment  was  already 
upon  him.  Prescience  told  him  of  the  awful 
years  to  come  with  no  other  companions  than 
memory  and  remorse  and  the  knowledge  that 
Ac  man  going  out  had  so  hated  him  that 
be  had  given  him  his  life. 

Mantled  in  his  hopelessness  he  staggered 
toward  the  cabin  door,  but  before  entering 
turned  once  more  to  the  north. 

There  the  lights  had  crept  out  and  up- 
ward, throwing  coldly  gorgeous  fingers  of 


weird,  uncanny  fires  across  the  sky.  Pur- 
ples and  dull  reds  and  unknown  colors  swept 
to  and  fro,  blended  with  marvelous  rapidi^, 
and  brought  out  still  stronger  the  outUne  of 
the  hill. 

Into  this  outline  there  came  a  slowly 
plodding  form.  First  the  head,  then  the 
shoulders,  then  the  entire  body,  like  one  aris- 
ing from  a  sea  of  blackness  into  a  world  of 
color.    It  was  Tom  crossing  the  hill. 

In  this  glory  of  the  night  he  saw  him  vanish 
over  the  horizon,  a  triumphant  figure  of 
vengeance,  limned  for  the  moment  in  sharp 
grotesqueness,  limping  onward  to  the  next 
cabin,  grimly  conscious  of  a  great  revenge 
and  with  his  quest  at  an  end. 

And  with  the  watcher  at  the  door  were  those 
two  others  left  behind  to  give  him  througji- 
out  his  weary  life  their  stem  companionship 
— Memory  and  Remorse. 


A    FACE 

By   ELLEN   BURNS   SHERMAN 

THREESCORE  years  and  fen  immortal  soul  had  wrought 
Upon  a  mortal  face. 
With  implements  too  delicate  for  human  eye 
And  deathless  patience  only  master  spirits  know. 
When  rainbows  arched  the  sky  or  deep  the  shadows  fell. 
The  tireless  soul  etched  on — 

In  faint  or  bolder  strokes  that  grace  and  humor  blent 
With  stronger  lines  deep-cut  by  firm  courageous  will. 
With  adoration  deep  and  faith  the  spirit  wrought, 
With  hope  and  love  whose  touch 
Such  hi^  transfiguration  brings  that  half  it  seemed 
An  angel's  hand  its  fair  illumination  lent. 
And  oft  the  soul  did  use  the  sharpened  points  of  pain 
To  tone  the  curves  of  joy. 
Or  tender  lines  of  pity  drew  whose  softness  gave 
The  warmth  of  shadows  blue  o'er  mountains  cold  and  gray. 
And  reverent  wonder  left  its  tracery  of  awe 
Upon  the  mobile  face. 

Where  shone  the  rapture  li^t  of  holy  vigils  kept 
Against  the  evil  powers  that  pitch  their  camps  within. 
So  wrought  the  yearning  soul  with  powers  invisible. 
With  aspiration  high. 

With  purity  and  truth,  until  its  masterpiece 
Was  done  and  mete  for  ju<^;ment  halls  of  life  and  death. 
Oh,  soul  of  mine  I  when  I  behold  how  victory  crowns 
A  face  with  glory's  ray. 
Shall  not  my  very  pulses  cry,  oh,  soul  repeat; 
Repeat  in  me  this  radiant  miracle  in  clay! 
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HICKS    OF    HACKENSACK 


By  porter   EMERSON   BROWNE 


ILLUSTRATED   BY  GORDON    GRANT 


■OU  doubtless  never  knew 
~  Hicks  of  Hackensack; 
I  which  is  your  loss  rather 
f  than  his,  for,  while  there 
are  probably  very  many  peo- 
I  pie  who  are  much  like  you, 
'  there  is  but  one  Hicks. 
When  he  was  still  of  a  tender  age,  his 
parents  bad  been  called  to  greener  fiel^  and, 
realizing  that  be  would  be  about  as  capable 
of  earning  a  livelihood  as  a  canary  would  of 
playing  Mendelssohn's  "Spring  Song"  on  a 
comb,  they  had  left  him  amply  provided  n'ith 
this  worid's  goods  and  in  such  a  way  that  he 
couldn't  unprovide  himself,  as  he  assuredly 
would  have  doae  if  he  had  a  chance. 

Fran  the  time  when  ideas  first  began  to 
coagulate  in  the  cavity  that  Nature  had  in- 
tended for  his  brain  (but  which  she  had  grown 
to  aUior),  he  was  always  mounted  on  some 
ridiculous  hobby  or  other  and  he  could  change 
'em  like  a  pony  express  rider.  When  the 
histf»ical  (or  more  properly  hysterical)  novel 
came  in.  Hicks  climbed  up  on  it,  shoved  his 
feet  "way  through  the  stimips,  clutched  his 
fingeis  in  the  mane,  and  began  to  lament  that 
be  hadn't  lived  in  those  glorious  days  of  old 
wboi,  if  a  man  said  "Good  morrow,  faiie 
ladye"  to  another  man's  fianc^,  there  was 
immediately  something  doing  at  die  morgue; 
and  it  made  no  difference  whether  or  not  the 
man  knew  of  the  engagement  at  the  time, 
and  mac  often  than  not  he  wouldn't  even 
learn  the  reason  of  his  premature  demise 
untQ  he  sent  back  from  the  Other  Side  to  in- 
quire into  it  Had  Hicks  lived  in  those  days, 
it  is  my  c^inion  that  his  light  would  have  been 
sniffed  so  suddenly  that  he  wouldn't  have 
had  time  to  offer  another  gallant  snuff. 

But  you  couldn't  tell  him  so.  He  had  con- 
peiv^  at)  ambition  to  be  known  as  a  devil  of  a 


fellow,  and  he  used  to  c<»ne  down  to  the  dub 
and  descant  upon  the  glorious  lives  led  by 
those  superheated  old  beggars  who  would 
bet  on  whose  mother-in-law  would  die  first, 
and  wager  their  money  and  that  of  their 
wives,  and  as  much  of  their  friends'  as  they 
could  get  their  hands  on,  as  a  side  bet  on  the 
weather  while  shaking  for  drinks. 

And  he'd  rave  over  elopements  and  affairs 
of  honor  and  all  such  rot  until  one  ni^t 
Monty  Fiske  waxed  aweary,  i'  sooth,  and  told 
him  that  if  he  wanted  a  duel,  he  knew  where 
he  could  get  it;  and  he  could  have  his  choice 
of  any  weapon  from  disappearing  guns  to 
canned  oysters;  and  after  that.  Hicks  con- 
fined bis  maunderings  to  other  things. 

When  these  latter-day  writers,  having  wal- 
lowed all  over  the  map,  began  to  fake  up  new 
lands  to  conquer  and  to  put  all  sorts  of  im- 
possible heroes  into  all  sorts  of  more  impos- 
sible situations  in  all  sorts  of  most  impossible 
places,  that  was  where  Hicks  Uved.  He 
positively  itched  to  mire  himself  to  the  eyes 
in  some  intrigue  or  other,  and  whenever  he 
thought  of  persecuted  damsels  he  used  to 
froth  at  the  mouth  in  an  impotent  desire  to 
find  them  and  marry  them  out  of  their  troubles 
even  if  he  had  to  move  to  Utah  to  do  it.  And 
when  he'd  get  to  imagining  that,  in  scane 
unknown  principality,  there  might  be  a  beau- 
teous princess  whose  kingly  father  was  about 
to  sacrifice  her  to  Black  Bill,  the  Troublesome 
Brother,  in  order  that  he  might  keep  for  him- 
self a.  throne  to  sit  down  on  when  he  was 
tired.  Hicks  would  positively  moan  with 
longing  and  hopeless  desire. 

But  he  couldn't  find  a  princess,  or  even  a 
duchess,  or  a  maid  of  honor,  you  know;  so  be 
tock  it  out  in  seeking,  and  in  calling  himself 
Hicks  of  Hackensack. 

Hicks  of  Hackensack  wasn't  veiy  good. 
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but  it  was  the  best  he  could  do;  for  Hacken- 
sack  was  the  only  place  with  which  he  bad 
ever  had  any  permanent  connection,  and  Hicks 
was  a  long  way  better  than  Bildad,  which  was 
the  name  that  his  parents,  in  a  moment  of 
meanness,  had  given  him.  I  presume  that 
they  felt  that  they  must  get  even  in  some  way 
fca  having  to  leave  their  money  to  him. 

He  used  to  repine  a  good  deal  that  his  name 
wasn't  Rhinekopf,  or  Karl;  Karl  of  Carlsbad, 
he  once  mourned  to  me  would  sound  so  much 
better  than  Hicks  of  Hackensack.    But  he 
couldn't  go  back 
and  change  his- 
tory; so  Hicks  of 
Hackensack   it 
had  to  be. 

This  pose  of 
'  Hicks  was  ren- 
dered all  the  more 
ridiculous  be- 
cause he  was  built 
along  the  general 
lines  of  a  dothes- 
horse.  He  was 
round-shoul- 
dered, near»ght- 
ed,  anaemic ,  and 
wore  spectacles, 
and  he  looked  ex- 
actly like  the  pas- 
tor of  a  smaU, 
bucolic  flock — 
one  of  that  kind, 
you  know,  that 
spends  all  its  time 
making  red-flan- 
nel lung  protect- 
ors for  a  heathen 
that  would  swap 
three  shiploads  ^ 
'em  for  two  fin- 
gers ctf  one-X  com  "Painstakingly  hlackt 
whisky   and    a 

couple  of  stogies.  And  when  he  began  to  rip 
out  those  archaic  cuss  words,  it- surprised 
you  as  much  as  it  would  if  a  yearling  Iamb 
should  growl  at  you  and  show  its  fangs. 

Althou^  Hicks  was  so  full  of  desire  for  the 
reputation  of  a  rakehell  and  a  gay  doggie  that 
it  bugged  his  eyes  out  even  farther  than 
Nature  had  set  them,  he  couldn't  seem  to 
make  good.  He  had  the  ambition  and  the 
means,  but  he  couldn't  apply  them.  He  tried 
several  times,  but  things  didn't  turn  out  the 
wxy  that  they  should  according  to  the  books. 

I  remember  one  night  when  we  were  leav- 


ing the  club,  we  saw  a  woman  strug^ing  in 
the  embraces  of  a  large  man  who  had  been 
trying  in  a  saaUX  way  to  comer  the  liquor 
market. 

Hicks  ran  to  her  succor,  crying,  "Unhand 
the  fair  lady,  thou  scurvy  knave!"  and  cau^t 
the  scurvy  knave  a  feeble  swing  on  a  jaw  that 
Ux^ed  like  a  Belgian  block. 

The  scurvy  knave  forthwith  luhatKled  the 
fair  lady  and  undertook  to  hand  Hicks  m- 
stead.  And  then  the  fair  lady  hit  Hicks 
behind  the  ear  with  a  bottle  and  asked  him 
huskily  what  the 
—  eh  —  what  he 
meant  by  inter- 
fering with  man 
and  wife  who 
were  engaging  in 
a  pleasant  bit  of 
repartee  and 
strictly  minding 
their  own  busi- 
ness, and  told  him 
that  if  he  didn't 
chase  himself  out 
o'  there,  she'd 
knock  his  roof  off. 
Hicks  really 
didn't  want  to 
stay,  but  just  thra 
he  was  busy  and 
couldn't  get  away ; 
and  thus  the  fair 
lady  was  almost 
as  good  as  her 
word.  Hicks  was 
in  bed  only  ten 
days. 

The  next  tune, 
Hicks  was  laart 
careful.     On  his 
way  hcHne  from 
•ned  bath   his  ryes."  the   club   one 

night,  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  conflict,  and  other  things,  he 
stopped  his  cab  in  front  of  a  delicatessen 
store,  bought  a  bologna  sausage,  and  with  it 
sandbagged  a  poor,  blind,  crippled  pencil 
vender  sitting  under  an  arc  light  with  a  hand- 
ful of  leadless  pencils  and  a  tin  cup. 

The  poor,  blind,  crippled  pencil-vender 
chased  Hicks  seven  blocks  through  dark 
alleys,  cau^t  him,  carefully  removed  Hicks's 
spectacles  (there's  a  law  against  hitting  a 
man  with  glasses  on,  you  know),  painstaking- 
ly blackened  both  his  eyes,  and  then  went 
back  and  did  the  job  over  again  so  as  to  be 
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sure  that  it  was  done  u)  a  woiicmanlike  way. 
Then  he  bitAe  Hicks's  spectacles  on  the  curb, 
scuttled  a  couple  of  floating  ribs,  and  told 
him  that  if  he  ever  came  fooling  around  him 
again  he  might  get  hurt.  Then  he  put  on 
his  blue  goggles  again  and  went  hack  to  get 
ready  for  the  morning  rush. 

These  exploits  somewhat  cooled  Hicks's 
desire  for  renown  under  the  school  of  Rot  of 
Rotterdam,  and  he  subsided  until  motoring 
came  in.  Then  he  decided  that  at  last  his 
chance  had  ccsne  and  he  bought  him  a  long, 
low,  rakish-looking  car  with  a  French  name 
that  he  couldn't  pronounce  to  save  his  life. 
It  was  painted  drab  and  had  more  power  than 
a  Kentucky  stock  farm.  There  came  with 
the  car  a  anall,  bullet-headed  micanidtn 
named  Anatole.  (French  chauffeurs  never 
have  but  one  name,  you  know.  The  other  is 
taken  away  fn»n  them  by  the  custom  house.) 

Anatole  taught  Hicks  for  about  six  months 
and  then  Hicka  thought  that  he  could  run  the 
car  himself.    He  tried. 

When  he  and  Anatole  got  out  of  the  ho^ital 
he  tried  again,  slowo:.  And  after  a  while  he 
became  really  expert.  He  could  run  over 
more  dogs  and  chickens  than  anyone  I  ever 
saw  and  be  averaged  three  arrests  a  week 
during  all  <A  last  summer.  He  tried  running 
on  the  other  ^de,  but  gave  it  up  in  disgust  and 
came  back  to  America  again.  You  can't  get 
arrested  half  as  often  over  there,  you  know, 
for  the  judges  actually  turn  the  fines  into  the 
treasury  and  it  makes  them  a  lot  more  trouble. 

In  ^ite  of  his  many  shortcomings,  Hicks 
was  not  unpopular.  He  was  a  big-hearted 
boy,  you  know,  and  generous  to  a  fault  Of 
course  he  was  well  bred  and  well  educated 
and  in  the  main  v^  much  of  a  gentleman, 
coming  as  he  did  from  an  old  New  Jersey 
famSy;  and  then,  too,  he  had  a  sort  of  old- 
school  air  about  him  that,  despite  his  obvious 
and  intru^ve  egotism,  made  him  very  popu- 
lar with  many  of  the  ladies,  God  bless  'em; 
fw  the  greater  part  of  the  sex  can  overtook 
much  in  a  man  if  he  will  but  give  them  that 
kiss-the-very- ground -you -walk -on,  not-wor- 
thy-to-breathe-tbe-same-air  sort  of  devotion 
that  went  out  shortly  before  men  became  able 
to  Mt  donvn  without  endangering  their  trousers. 

So,  when  a  crowd  of  us  went  down  to  the 
Lispenards'  North  Shore  place  for  the  first 
fortni^t  in  September,  we  were  not  surprised 
to  find  Hicks  there  with  his  car  and  Anatole. 

We  had  been  there  but  a  few  days  when 
there  arrived  a  niece  of  Mis.  Lispenard. 
Her  name  was  Hortense  Stuyvesant-West  and 


she  was  certainly  good  to  look  upon.  Her 
father  had  for  some  years  held  a  consular 
position  in  Bordeaux,  where  the  wine  comes 
from,  and  his  daughter  combined  in  appear- 
ance all  that  is  bet  of  two  countries.  She 
had  the  superb  figure  and  lithe,  graceful 
carriage  of  America,  and  its  freedom  from 
affectation  and  exaggeration.  She  had,  too, 
the  chic  of  Fiance,  both  in  manners  and 
dress,  though  she  didn't  tie  her  hair  up  into 
all  those  ridiculous  little  quirks  and  curls  and 
frizzles  that  Frenchwomen  affect,  but  instead 
drew  it  back  loosely  from  her  white  forehead 
and  fastened  it  simply  at  the'nape  of  a  neck 
that  made  a  man  wish  that  he  were  twins  so 
that  he  mi^t  stand  in  front  of  her  and  J>ehind 
her  at  the  same  time. 

She  was  prettier  than  anyone  I  have  ever 
seen,  or  dr^med  of,  or  imagined — so  pretty 
that  it  made  one  wonder  how  so  much  beauty 
could  have  foregathered  in  one  place — ^just 
as  you  marvel  at  how  a  prestidigitateur  can 
get  all  sorts  of  ribbon^  and  flowers  from  a 
cornucopia  hardly  big  enough  to  hold  a 
bachelor's  button.  I  shan't  try  to  describe 
her.  Just  think  of  the  most  beautiful  thing 
you  can,  multiply  it  by  a  million,  square  it, 
cube  it,  and  add  six  and  then  you've  got  about 
as  near  the  answer  as  you  can  ever  get  without 
seeing  Hortense. 

As  for  Hicks,  the  moment  he  got  his  spec- 
tacles focused  on  her,  it  was  all  up  with  him. 
He  forgot  whether  he  was  Hicks  of  Hacken- 
sack  or  Garry  of  Gowanus,  and,  further- 
more, he  didn't  seem  to  care.  You  never  in  all 
your  life  saw  such  a  change  in  a  man.  In  an 
instant  he  had  fallen  off  his  pedestal  with  a 
biunp  and  had  become  just  a  mere  human 
being  and  even  less.  It  was  po^tively  pitiful 
to  see  him,  the  very  essence  of  concentrated 
adoration,  squinting  at  her  humbly,  meekly, 
dazedly,  through  his  thick  windows,  like  a 
mun  gazing  at  die  sun. 

He  was  so  pitiful  that  we  all  felt  sorry  for 
him  and  began  to  try  to  cheer  him  up,  and  get 
him  interested,  even  if  we  had  to  ring  in  the 
anachronistic  actions  and  adventures  of  Fritz 
of  Fahrenheit  to  do  it. 

Still,  we  didn't  devote  any  too  much  of  our 
time  to  Hicks,  for  the  rest  of  us  weren't  much 
better  off.  Of  course  there  was  only  one 
thing  that  could  happen,  and  we  men  got  down 
on  our  praying  carpets  and  began  to  worship 
her  and  hate  each  other  so  conscientiously 
that  one  night,  when  she  dropped  her  fan  and 
we  all  jumped  to  get  it  for  her  at  the  same 
time^  a  riot  was  narrowly  averted. 
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"A   riot  wai  narrowly  ovtrtti. 

No  man  was  willing  to  be  away  from  ber 
any  more  than  he  could  possibly  help,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  she  was  always  sur- 
rounded three  deep  by  a  circle  of  adoring 
swains  devoted  to  the  point  of  manslaughter. 
The  situation  was  what  might  be  termed 
tense. 

And  then,  suddenly,  Hicks  brightened  up 
most  amazingly  and  became  his  ^d,  jaunty, 
debonair,  devilish  self  again. 

At  first  we  were  as  surprised  as  our  tense- 
ness would  permit;  but  after  consideration  we 
decided  that  the  chan^  in  Hicks  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  his  convolutions  were  so  shallow 
that  nothing,  not  even  the  glorious  Hortense, 
could  for  long  find  resting  place  therein. 

Several  times,  individually  and  collectively, 
we  undertook  to  tell  him  what  we  thought  of 
him;  but  he  would  reply  merely  by  cocking 
his  head  airily,  winking  knowingly  and  su- 
perciliously, and  then  leaving  us,  humming 
in  tones  like  those  of  a  wistful  crow. 

Stuyvesanl-West  {Hortense's  father,  you 
know)  came  one  evening  about  eight  o'clock, 


a  few  days  later.  He 
was  a  little  man  with 
an  overabimdance  of 
whiskers,  an  under- 
abundance  of  patience, 
and  an  air  of  self-esteem 
that  fitted  him  as  (^ 
pressively  as  a  fur-lined 
coat  on  a  hot  day. 

Most  of  us  happened 
to  be  on  deck  when  he 
arrived  and  we  watched 
him  descend  from  the 
trap  and  cast  a  watery 
gaze  over  the  assembled 
multitude. 

"Where's  Hor- 
tense?" he  demanded. 
"Why,  isn't  she 
here?"  cried  Mrs.  Lis- 
penard,  in  surprise. 

"If  she  is,  she  isn't 

visible    to    the   naked 

\  eye,"  returned  Stuyve- 

]  sant-West  amiably. 

It  was  quite  clear  that 

Hortease  had  inherited 

little  from  her  father. 

Mrs.  Lispenard 
looked  about  her  anx- 
iously  and  we  all 
"  helped.    Hortense  was 

not  of  the  group;  and 
it  was  noticed,  loo,  that  Hicks  was  ab- 
sent. 

An  inquiry  was  instituted  and  at  length  one 
of  the  grooms  was  found  who  said  that  wily 
a  few  moments  before  he  had  seen  Hortense 
and  Hicks  buzzing  along  the  back  road  to  the 
Crossing  in  Hicks's  unpronounceable  racer; 
and  almost  at  the  same  time,  old  Miss 
Baxter  came  in  and  announced  that  Hicks 
had  told  her  that  there  would  be  an  elopement 
at  no  distant  date  and  opined  that  this  was  it. 
We  all  gasped.  Then  vre  all  looked  at 
each  other  in  speechless  amazement.  Then, 
as  soon  as  we  could  get  enough  wind  with 
which  to  do  it,  we  all  gasped  again, 

So  this  was  the  answer!  So  this  was  what 
accounted  for  the  change  in  Hicks!  So  this 
was  why  he  had  ascended  from  the  cellar 
of  despondency  to  thft  roof  garden  of  joy! 
So  this —  But  Hortensel  How  cf>vid  she 
have  done  it  I  How  coiM  she  have  chosen 
Hicks  when  she  had  Monty  Fiske  and  myself 
and  all  the  others  to  select  from!  How 
cowl4  she  have  nailed  the  bpoby  prize  when 
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she  might  have  taken  any  of  the  others! 
How,  oh,  how  .  .  .  ! ! ! 

But  Stuyvesant-West  «t  last  had  awakened 
frooi  the  cwidition  of  comatose  bewilderment 
that  emrekqied  us  aU.  He  hopped  upright 
into  the  air,  and  when  he  h't  he  oixiered  every- 
one to  do  something;  and  then  not  to  do  it; 
and  then  to  do  it  or  not,  just  as  he  wanted 
them  to  do,  or  didn't  want  them  to  do.  He 
demanded  that  we  all  start  in  pursuit  and 
ordered  out  all  kinds  of  vehicles  from  balloons 
to  submarines.  Then  he  undertook  to  ex- 
press himself  as  the  matter  seemed  to  demand 
and  his  remarics  were  such  that  old  Miss 
Baxter  went  upstairs,  screaming,  with  her 
hands  over  her  ears  and  the  pins  falling  out  of 
her  waterfall  like  autumn  leaves  in  a  gale. 

Somebody  said  that  there  was  a  minister  at 
the  Crossing  and  that  they  had  probably  gone 
there.  So  Anatole  was  dragged  away  from 
the  door  of  the  wine  cellar  and  told  to  bring 
out  the  Daim-Vite  car  and  get  us  over  to  the 
Crossing  immediately,  and  as  much  sooner 
as  possible.  Stuyvesant-West  was  by  this 
time  in  a  state  of  incipient  apoplexy,  and  the 
rest  were  busy  trying  to  keep  him  from  getting 
in  all  over;  so  Monty  Fiske  and  I,  being 
deemed  the  least  valuable  to  the  world  at  large, 
hetKe  the  best  qualified  to  ride  with  Anatole, 
were  the  caily  ones  to  go,  which  we  were 
glad  to  do  for  the  double  purpose  of  being  in 
at  the  finish  and  of  gaining  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  we  thought  of  things. 

We  broke  qieed  ordinances  that 
ni^t  so  that  you  couldn't  have 
found  8  segment  with  a  fine  tooth 
comb;  and  it  couldn't  have  been 
more  than  ei^t  minutes  before  we 
sighted  the  minbter's  abode,  which 
we  at  once  recognized  because  we 
saw  the  headlight  of  Hicks's  car 
in  the  street  in  front  of  the  gate. 

Before  the  Daim-Vite  came  to 
a  st<^,  we  had  hopped  out  and 
charged  toward  the  front  gate. 
But  just  as  we  reached  it,  the  door 
of  the  house  opened  and  out  came 
Hortense,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
a  tall,  broad-shouldered  fellow 
whom  I  immediately  recognized  as 
Hastings,  '03.  I  knew  him  on  the 
instant,  for  hadn't  I  played  foot- 
ball (Ml  the  same  eleven,  rowed  on 
tbe  same  crew,  and  cut  the  same 
lectures  with  him  for  three  years? 
A  fine-looking  chap  he  ts  and  one 
ot  the  best  fellows  I  ever  knew.  " 


But  what  was  he  doing  there?  And  where 
was  Hicks? 

It  was  one  of  those  situations  that  make 
a  man  feel  as  though  his  intellect  had  been 
put  in  an  atomizer  and  sprinkled  all  over  him. 
While  I  was  trying  to  scrape  mine  together 
and  get  it  into  a  heap  where  it  would  work, 
Monty  Fiske  grabbed  me  by  the  arm. 

"Look!"  he  whispered,  pointing  ahead. 
And  there,  in  the  light  of  our  lamps,  I  saw 
Hicks  sitting  on  the  curb.  His  expression — 
but  he  had  none — not  a  bit  in  the  world,  and 
he  was  V7'ng  t"  scratch  a  cigarette  on  his 
trousers  with  the  evident  idea  of  lighting -the 
match  which  he  held  in  his  mouth. 

Fiske  and  I  stood  like  two  bumps  on  a  log. 
Hastings  and  Hortense  hadn't  seen  us  at  all; 
and  he  led  her  toward  a  rattly  old  depot 
carriage  that  was  standing  a  bit  farther  down 
the  street. 

Suddenly  they  ahnost  fell  over  Hicks,  who 
was  still  absently  and  dejectedly  trying  to 
light  the  cigarette  on  his  trousers. 

When  Hortense  (now  Mrs.  John  Stan- 
wood  Hastings,  of  Brooktine)  saw  Hicks,  she 
stopped  short  and,  leaning  over  him,  cried 
impulsively, 

"I  haven't  half  thanked  you  for  all  you  did 
for  me,  nor  can  I  ever.  Your  car  was  really 
the  only  way  in  which  we  could  have  been  sure 
that  pursuit  would  have  been  unavailing, 
you  know.  Jack  and  I  are  ever  and  ever  so 
grateful  to  you,  and  always  will  be.    Won't 


ThfB  ht  undertook  to  exfrfts  himiflf." 
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we,  Jack?"  and  she  smiled  up  at  Hastings 
in  a  way  that  made  Monty  and  I  groan  and 
green  with  envy. 

But  poor  Hicks  seemed  beyond  human  aid. 
He  looked  up  at  her  with  blinking,  sheeplike 
eyes  and  bluited  out ; 

"But  I  thought  you  were  going  to  many 
me!" 

Mrs.  John  Stanwood  Hastings  looked  com- 
pletely kerflum- 
muxed  (if  anyone  as 
beautiful  as  she  can 
look  like  that). 

"You  said  that  we 
were  going  to  dope 
and  asked  me  if  I 
would  have  the  car 
ready  at  half  past 
seven,"  continued 
Hicks  in  the  tone 
and  Dianner  of  a 
man  who  has  been 
awakened  from  a 
beautiful  and  roseate 
dream  by  having  the 
bed  give  away. 

Hortense  looked 
down  on  him,  com- 
prehending, and 
there  was  a  soft  light 
in  her  dark  eyes. 
(We  could  see  quite 
distinctly  because 
they  were  standing 
right  under  an  arc 
light,  you  know.) 

"I'm  so  sorry," 
she  cried  softly,  "so 
sorryl  When  I  said 
'we'  I  meant  of 
course  Jack  and  mjrself. 
very  fully,  perhaps,  for 
nervous  and  then,  too,  I  didn't  for  a  n[iomeDt 
imagine  that  you  would  think  that  I  meant 
you — I  didn't  think  that  you  had  ever  thought 
of  such  a  thing,  or  desired  it." 

Hicks  groaned. 

Hortense,  with  the  soft  light  in  her  eyes 
glowing  yet  more  softly,  looked  up  into  her 
husband's  face;  and  it  was  quite  plain  that 


"His 


I  didn't  explain 
1  was  hurried  and 


he  understood  just  how  Hicks  felt.    I  know 
I  did;  and  Fiske  did,  too. 
"Do  you  mind,  dedr?"  she  asked  scrftly. 
He  shook  his  head  gently. 
And  then  his  wife  leaned  down  and  kissed 
Hicks  right  over  the  spectacles,  and  when  she 
again  stood  erect  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 
"Lucky  dog,"  muttered  Monty  feelingly. 
"Lucky  dogs,"  I  agreed  just  as  feelingly. 

And  we  both  stood 
silently  watching  the 
rattly  old  depot 
wagon-carnage  dis- 
appear into  the  daik- 
ness  of  the  quiet, 
spasmodicaUy  hght- 
ed  street.  Then 
Monty  sighed.  Then 
I  sighed.  Then  we 
both  sighed  together. 
And  we  meant  'em, 
too. 

We  tried  to  adduce 
some  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  there 
was  but  one  Hor- 
tense, and  two  of  us; 
so  some  one  was 
bound  to  get  left 
anyway.  But  we  de- 
rived from  this  about 
as  much  consolation 
,  as  the  man  whose 
>  legs  were  cut  off  got 
from  the  fact  that  his 
arms  still  remained; 
so,  sighing  again,  we 
went  to  where  Hicks 
tittoa—-  was  still  sitting  and, 

taking  the  match 
from  his  mouth  and  the  cigarette  from  hb 
hand,  ^oc^  him  a  couple  of  times. 

"Eh — ^what?"  Hegazedupat  us  with  lack- 
luster eyes  in  which  at  length  began  to  appear 
a  faint  gleam  of  almost  human  inteUigence. 
And,  as  we  bundled  his  lank  frame  into  his  lank 
car,  he  murmured  helplessly,  wonderingly: 

"And  to  think  that  she  todc  him  when  she 
might  have  had  me!" 
And oh,  hut  what's  the  use? 
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THE    DECLINE    OF   OUR   SEA   FISHERIES 

By  JOHN  Z.  ROGERS 


•N£  of  our  foremost  national 
~  industries  bids  fair  to  be 
I  wiped  out  of  existence,  and 
f  this  with  hardly  a  {^nce 
of  attention  ^ven  to  it  from 
I  the  countiy  at  large.  I  re- 
'  fer  to  the  fisheries'of  the 
Eastern  coast,  and  in  particular  to  the  mack- 
erel, cod,  and  lobster  fisheries.  -  They  are  in 
such  dfuigcr  of  exteimination,  that  unless 
prompt  and  radical  protective  measures  are 
taken,  it  will  not  be  long  before  these  fish, 
like  the  buffalo,  will  be  only  a  memoiy. 

Along  the  Eastern  coast,  all  the  way  from 
Provincctown  to  Eastport,  depopulated  towns 
and  rotting  and  unused  fish  wharves  mutely 
bear  witness  to  this  deplorable  fact.  Old- 
time  dippers,  men  who  have  sadly  noted  the 
steady  decrease  of  the  catches,  year  after 
year,  know  the  condition  of  these  fisheries, 
but  they  have  said  nothing;  probably  because 
they  have  had  no  means  suggested  to  them 
whereby  to  proclaim  the  fact.  The  fish  bar- 
ons is  Boston  and  Gloucester  know  the  real 
facts,  but  they  have  said  nothing:  because  it 
was  against  tbetr  interests  to  have  the  facts 
beccRne  generally  known.  More  than  this, 
they  have  stoutly  denied,  right  in  the  face  of 
the  6icts,  that  the  fish  were  steadily  decreas- 
ing in  numbers.  These  vessel  owners  and 
wholesalers  and  packers  know  the  true  con- 
dltitm  of  tilings,  but  they  realize  that  protec- 
tive measures  would  decrease  their  revenue. 
We  Americans  consume  without  replenish- 
ing. We  reap  where  we  have  not  sown. 
The  trees  of  our  countiy  have  been  so  reck- 
lessly felled  to  provide  pulp  for  the  making 
of  paper,  that  publishers  are  anxiously  specu- 
lating as  to  the  source  of  supply  for  the  near 
future. 

Less  than  a  half  century  ago,  the  buffaloes 
dotted  the  Western  plains  by  ndliions.  John 
Bach  McMastcr,  in  his  "  History  of  the  United 
States,"  says  that  in  1871-73,  more  than 


7,000,000  buffaloes  were  slaughtered.  There 
are  to-day  but  a  few  hundred  in  existence. 

Think  of  this,  Gloucester  men!  And  yet, 
Captain  Reed  had  the  courage  to  look  me 
squarely  in  the  face  from  under  his  sou'wester, 
and  attempt  to  argue  that  it  was  foolish  to 
think  the  mackerel  and  the  lobsters  would 
be  killed  off  because  there  were  once  so  many 
of  them. 

"Oh,  no!"  continued  this  philosopher; 
"  there  be  jest  ez  many  mackerel  as  ever  wuz, 
but  ±ey  hev  taken  anuther  course," 

This  argument  I  have  heard  many  times 
along  the  Eastern  coast;  and  although  it  was 
strongly  maintained,  no  one  could  tell  about 
where  this  "other  course"  might  be. 

A  few  years  ago,  working  on  this  Quixotic 
theory,  the  German  Government  sent  out  a 
fleet  of  fishing  vessels,  convoyed  by  a  man- 
of-war,  to  try  to  locate  this  "other  course"; 
or  rather  to  find  mackerel,  or  other  food  fish, 
in  waters  where  they  were  previously  un- 
known. Much  effort  was  consumed,  but  no 
satisfactory  results  were  obtained. 

Before  this.  Captain  "  Sol "  Jacobs,  a  famous 
Gloucester  mackerel  "killer,"  saUed  away  up 
in  Pacific  waters  around  Washington,  and 
beyond,  on  a  trip  of  discovery;  but  his  efforts 
were  unsatisfactory.  And  even  before  this 
long  trip,  an  enterprising  Eastern  skipper 
fitted  out  his  schooner,  and  in  her  visited  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  hoping  to  find  mackerel 
there.    He,  also,  was  disappointed. 

The  lobster,  although  it  is  not  so  important 
commercially  as  the  mackerel,  is  in  more 
imminent  danger  of  extermination. 

In  one  of  the  tanks  in  the  New  York 
Aquarium  there  are  a  half  dozen  lobsters, 
and  although  a  lobster  has  been  caught 
weighing  thirty-two  poimds,  and  another 
weighiiig  twenty-seven  pounds,  these  speci- 
mens which  are  on  exhibition  do  not  average 
two  poimds  each.  Above  the  tank  is  the 
Latin  name  of  the  crustacean,  the  localities 
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where  it  is — or  was— found,  and  this  inter- 
esting statement:  "NOW  GROWING  EX- 
TINCT ON  ACCOUNT  OF  OVER- 
FISfflNG." 

Recently  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners,  in  the 
course  of  its  report,  said: 

"The  outcome,  the  commercial  extinction 
of  the  lobster,  is  as  sure  to  result  as  day  is  to 
follow  ni^t.  In  thirteen  years  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  more  than  ^xty-six  per 
cent  in  the  catch  of  lobsters." 

It  is  ahnost  impos^ble  to  state  exactly  just 
how  many  men  and  vessels  belonging  to  the 
New  En^nd  coast  are  engaged  in  lobster- 
ing,  mackerel  fishing,  cod  filing,  or  "ground 
filing" — ground  fish  meaning  cod,  hake, 
cu^,  pollock,  and  similar  fish.  This  is  be- 
cause a  vessel  will  engage  in  one  kind  of  fish- 
ing at  one  period,  and  another  at  another 
period.  The  men  also  shift  about;  many  of 
them  are  fishermen  farmers,  living  in  the 
coast  hamlets  and  owning  small  vessels,  and 
they  fish  or  farm  for  certain  periods. 

The  most  reliable  estimates  give  the  num- 
ber of  fishermen  along  the  New  England 
coast  as  13,500,  and  the  number  of  vessels 
as  830,  not  including  the  very  small  sloops 
and  whale  boats  that  catch  lobsters  in  cold 
weather  and  go  "shore  fishing"  in  warm 
weather;  which  means,  running  out  only  a 
few  miles  on  trips  of  one  or  two  days  each. 

Aside  from  the  New  England  catch  of 
mackerel  and  codfish  landed  in  Soston,  ex- 
act figures  regarding  the  entire  catches  are 
unavailable,  as  so  many  fish  and  lobsters  are 
caught  and  quickly  shipped,  or  else  cured  on 
the  spot,  without  a  record  being  obtained. 

The  following  figures  regarding  the  New 
England  catch  of  mackerel,  as  compiled  by 
the  Boston  Fish  Bureau,  are  interesting  in 
proving  the  steady  decrease  of  this  unportant 
industry: 

In  1884,  the  catch  was  478,076  barrels;  in 
1S85,  it  was  329,943  tiarrels;  in  18S6,  the 
number  of  barrels  was  79,998;  and  in  1887, 
there  were  88,382  barrels  caught.  The  next 
year  the  catch  dropped  to  48,205  barrels,  and 
the  following  year,  1889,  it  dropped  off  more 
than  one  half,  to  31,918  barrels.  Since  then, 
from  year  to  year,  the  catch,  of  course,  fluc- 
tuated, ranging  from  77,464  barrels  in  1896 
down  to  only  13,154  barrels  in  1897;  but 
averaging  only  about  one  tenth  of  the  catch  of 
1884.   Last  year  the  catch  was  29,301  barrels, 

The  New  England  catch  of  codfish  and 
other  ground  fi^,  as  also  compiled  by  the 


Boston  Fish  Bureau,  shows  a  decline  from 
year  to  year  »milar  to  that  of  the  mackerel 
catch,  idthough  probably  not  to  quite  so 
marked  an  extent  In  1883,  it  was  1,061,698 
quintals,  and  the  annual  catch  decreased 
each  year  till  1891,  when  it  amounted  to 
567,713  quintab.  Then  it  recovered  for  a' 
time  till  1896,  when  it  dropped  to  343,760 
quintals.  Since  then  it  has  hung  not  far 
from  this  figure,  going  up  and  down,  natu- 
rally. Last  year  the  number  of  quintals  was 
439i475t  01  only  forty  per  cent  of  the  catch 
of  1883. 

Anything  at  all  comprehensive  regarding 
figures  on  the  lobster  catch  are  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain ;  but  these  brief  figures  are 
significant  as  an  object  lesson.  Last  year,  of 
61,713  boxes  of  canned  lobster  landed  in 
Boston,  61,499  were  imported  and  214  were 
domestic. 

Wheat,  beef,  and  fish  are  the  three  national 
food  staples.  The  raising  of  beef  is  con- 
ducted along  careful  business  and  scientific 
lines,  as  is  also  the  growing  of  wheat.  Every 
year  thousands  of  acres  of  new  ground  are 
prepared  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  order 
to  supply  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
population;  but  no  practical  eSort  either  to 
increase  our  fish  supply,  or  protect  what  we 
already  have,  is  being  made. 

We  have  the  longest  coast  line  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world.  We  export  wheat  and  im- 
port fish, 

"As  plenty  as  the  fish  in  the  sea"  is  a 
common  expres^on;  but  even  the  fish  in  the 
sea  can,  in  time,  be  exterminated,  as  the 
bu£falo  were  exterminated. 

The  domestic  sardine  interests,  most  of 
which  are  at  or  near  Eastport,  Me.,  are  suf- 
fering from  a  scarcity  of  herring;  for,  although 
this  fish  enters  a  cannery  a  herring,  it  emerges, 
packed  in  cottonseed  oil,  as  a  sardine.  In 
connection  with  the  scarcity  of  herring,  the 
almost  continual  trouble  between  this  coun- 
try and  Canada  regarding  the  herring  bait 
question  is  familiar  to  every  newspaper  reader. 
The  catches  of  Alaskan  salmon  for  the  past 
few  years  have  not  been  sufficient  to  enable 
the  canneries  to  run  on  full  time. 

American  sturgeon  are  becoming  so  scarce 
that  not  enough  are  now  caught  to  begin  to 
supply  the  demand  for  "Russian"  caviar; 
and  Congress  has  taken  steps  looking  to  in- 
crease the  catch  by  distributing  young  stur- 
geon in  streams  not  previously  frequented  by 
this  fish. 

Years  ago  salmon  were  numeious, 


neious,  among 
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other  streams  in  the  Connecticut  River,  and 
recently  one  was  cau^t  in  tliat  river  at  Lyme 
wliich  weighed  nearly  twenty  pounds.  This 
event  attracted  much  attention,  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  size  of  the  fish,  but  l>ecause  it 
was  the  first  salmon  that  had  been  caught 
in  the  river  for  three  years. 

Even  wliales  are  now  very  scarce,  and  have 
been  scarce  for  many  y^rs,  which  is  evi- 
denced by  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
whalebone.  The  past  few  seasons  have  been 
most  disastrous  for  the  New  Bedford  whaling 
fleet,  some  of  the  vessels  having  returned  to 
port  after  long  voyages  without  even  having 
seen  a  whale. 

But  it  is  the  mackerel,  the  lobster,  and  the 
cod  which  demand  more  immediate  atten- 
tion; for  they  .are  closer,  not  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people  necessarily,  but  to  their  stomachs 
and  pocketbooks. 

If  the  reader  has  reached  middle  age,  and 
is  at  all  famiUar  with  market  prices,  he  can 
probably  remember  when  fresh  mackerel 
were  plentiful  and  reasonable  in  price.  A 
,  scor^  of  years  ago  I  bought  them  for  from 
ten  to  twelve  cents  a  pound,  and  often  much 
less.  Last  spring  I  paid  forty-five  cents  for 
one  of  mediiun  size,  and  was  glad  of  the 
(^iportunity  to  do  so. 

For  a  great  many  years,  previous  to  less 
than  a  generation  ago,  mackerel  were  caught 
only  with  a  hook  and  line,  or  a  dragnet — a 
net  which,  as  its  name  implies,  was  dragged 
behind  a  sloop  or  small  schooner.  These 
two  methods  were  amply  sufficient  in  secur- 
ing all  the  mackerel  for  which  there  was  a 
demand;  the  fishermen  made  good  livings, 
and  fresh  and  salt  mackerel  were  within  the 
reach  of  all,  even  the  poorest  laborer. 

But  the  thought  occurred  to  some  of  the 
vessel  owners  that  they  were  not  making 
money  fast  enough;  there  must  be  a  lot  of 
mackerel  that  were  not  caught,  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  advent  of  the  purse  seine.  It  is 
[Hindpaily  used  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  for 
taking  mackerel  and  menhaden.  It  is  very 
littie  used  in  any  other  branch  of  fishery. 

Seines  are,  however,  used  in  some  localities 
upon  the  Pacific  coast  for  taking  salmon, 
smelt,  shrimp,  and  small  herring,  and  in  dif- 
ferent localities  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.. 

The  mackerel  seines  are  generally  from 
500  to  i,aoo  feet  long,  and  they  vary  in  depth 
from  40  to  120  feet.  These  seines  are  set 
from  a  seine  boat  from  30  to  40  feet  in  length, 
which  is  towed  behind  the  schooner,  the  seine 


being  paid  out  over  the  stem  of  the  boat,  en- 
circling the  school  of  fish.  When  the  two 
ends  of  the  seine  have  been  brought  together, 
the  purse  line,  which  is  reeved  through  rings 
attached  to  bridles  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
seine,  is  hauled  in;  thb  purses  up  the  bottom 
of  the  seine,  inclosing  that  part,  so  that  the 
fish  are  completely  surrounded.  The  seine 
is  then  hauled  on  board  the  seine  boat,  until 
the  fish  are  gathered  together  at  the  bunt  of 
the  seine,  where  they  are  bailed  out  on  deck 
of  the  schooner,  which  has  been  brought 
alongside  of  the  seine,  while  .  it  is  being 
pursed. 

These  seines  are  made  of  very  light  twine, 
and  are  handled  by  about  thirteen  men,  that 
number  being  required  to  row  the  seine  boat, 
handle  the  seine,  and  puise  it.  To  purse  a 
large  mackerel  seine  requires  three  to  five 
minutes,  depending  upon  circumstances. 

The  purse  seine  certainly  accomplished  all 
that  was  ejcpected  of  it,  and  even  more.  Tens 
of '  thousands  of  schools  of  mackerel  have 
been  surrounded  by  it;  the  purse  line  has 
been  drawn,  inclosing  the  fi^  in  the  mur- 
derous trap,  and  millions  of  barrels  of  mack- 
erel have  been  bailed  out  onto  the  decks  of 
the  "seiners,"  as  the  schooners  are  caUed. 

For  a  long  time  these  fish  were  certainly 
cheap  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  niggardly; 
and  then  the  purse  seine  defeated  its  own 
ends.  It  could  revolutionize  the  method  of 
catching  mackerel,  but  it  could  not  change 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  maricets 
were  frequently  glutted  to  such  an  extent  that 
fresh  mackerel  could  not  be  sold  at  any  price. 
Seiners  would  sail  into  New  York,  Boston, 
or  Portland  harbor  with  their  holds  full,  and 
their  decks  covered  witti  fine  fresh  mackerel, 
only  to  find  that  so  many  others  had  recently 
arrived  before  them,  that  there  was  absolute- 
ly no  demand  whatever  for  their  fish.  The 
late  Eugene  G,  Blackford,  who  was  United 
States  Fidi  Commissioner,  and  also  the  largest 
fish  dealer  in  New  York,  once  stated  to  me 
that  many  times  he  had  seen  fish  peddlers 
buy  wagon  loads  of  fresh  mackerel  for  twenty- 
five  cents  a  load,  and  that  hundreds  of 
schooner  loads,  in  times  of  glutted  markets, 
had  been  dumped  overboard  in  the  lower 
bay  because  diey  could  not  be  sold  at  any 


tually  taken  on  board  the  seiners,  there  were 
a  very  great  many  more  that  were  sacrificed. 
The  depth  of  a  school  of  mackerel  varies 
greatly,  and  no  correct  idea  of  its  aze,  or  the 
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approxiinate  number  of  fish,  can  be  formed 
by  observing  the  surface  of  the  water.  Very 
often  a  seiner  would  cast  the  net  and,  after  it 
had  been  hauled,  it  would  be  found  that 
many  more  mackCTet  had  been  taken  than 
could  possibly  be  taken  aboard.  In  these 
instances  the  largest  and  fattest  were  retained 
and  the  rest  were  left,  usuaUy  in  a.  dead  or 
dying  condition.  Even  if  the  remainder  of 
the  school  were  not  injured,  practical  demoli- 
tion resulted;  for  mackerel  are  a  ^y  and 
timid  fish,  always  swimmii^  together  in 
schools,  and  when  a  school  is  once  broken  up 
the  fish  rarely,  if  ever,  come  together  again. 

The  avaricious  menhaden  steamers  that 
continually  steam  up  and  down  along  the 
New  England  coast,  catching  menhaden  for 
the  making  of  oil  and  fish  scraps,  are  a  curse 
to  the  mackerel  and  herring  fineries. 

These  steamers  use  puree  seines  in  catch- 
ing menhaden,  and  frequently  they  find,  on 
hauling  the  seine,  that  they  have  cau^t 
mack^el  instead.  Often  mackerel  and  men- 
haden swim  together,  as  do  also  mackerel 
and  herring;  but  there  can  be  no  t^ing  just 
what  kind  of  fish  are  caught  in  the  purse 
seine  until  it  is  hauled. 

When  a  menhaden  steamer  hauls  a  school 
of  mackerel,  they  are  usually  left,  maimed 
and  dying,  as  they  are;  for  the  steamer  has  no 
ice,  nor  other  facilities  for  marketing  them 
properly  and  prompdy.  These  sleamere  have 
caught  and  sacrifrced  millions  of  barrels  of 
madcerd. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection, 
that  menhaden  are  being  about  as  thoroughly 
fi^ed  out  as  mackerel.  La^  year  the  catch 
was  148,860  barrels;  less  than  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  previous  year,  which  was  1,004,535 
barrels. 

While  years  ago,  when  mackerel  were 
plenty,  the  fishermen  were  waging  war 
against  them  on  the  sea,  the  coast  formers 
on  the  land  were  rendering  all  the  aid  pos^- 
ble  in  the  warfare  of  extermination;  especially 
along  the  Maine  coast,  where  the  coast  line 
is  much  indented  by  creeks  and  coves,  and 
when  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
hig^  and  low  tide. 

Scho(^s  would  enter  a  creek  or  a  cove  at 
high  tide,  and  when  they  attempted  to  leave 
it,  on  the  ebb  tide,  would  be  unable  to  do  so, 
on  account  of  a  net  that  had  been  stretched 
across  the  entrance.  The  fish  would  be 
left  high  and  dry,  and  would  be  taken  up 
with  pitchforks  and  shovels.  Inland  farmers 
would  drive  to  the  shore,  from  miles  distant, 


and  return  with  loaded  wagons;  mackerel 
would  be  fed  to  pigs,  and  even  spread  over 
the  land  as  fertilizer. 

Mackerel  are  not  thoroughly  understood, 
either  by  fishermen  or  scientists.  Only  their 
movements  during  warm  weather  axe  ap- 
proximately known.  In  the  spring  they  come 
north  or  east  to  spawn.  Usually  they  are 
first  sighted  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Hatteas 
about  April,  and  late  in  the  fall  they  disap- 
pear off  the  Nova  Scotia  coast.  It  is  a 
shameful  fact  that  they  are  slaughtered  (not 
caught)  at  a  time  when  they  are  trying  to 
spawn;  and  for  this  purpose  they  come  in- 
shore to  ^oal  water.  But  from  the  time 
they  first  appear  off  Hatteras  till  they  disap- 
pear late  in  the  fall,  off  the  Canadian  coast, 
they  are  chased  by  the  fleet  of  seiners. 

If  a  sportsman  kills  a  partridge  during  the 
close  season,  or  catches  a  two-ounce  trout 
before  the  season  opens,  the  fi^  and  game 
wardens  make  it  very  uncomfortable  ftu;  him. 
But  it  is  different  with  mackerel,  a  fish  which 
occupies  an  important  position  as  food,  but 
for  which  wealthy  sportsmen  do  not  fish. 

In  the  summer  of  1904  nearly  all  the 
mackerel  I  bou^t  for  the  home  table  were 
large  and  fat,  and  nearly  all  were  roe  fi^. 
During  the  past  two  summers  I  found  veiy 
few  fair-sized  mackerel  in  the  uptown  fish 
stores  of  New  York;  but  there  were  many 
little  ones  on  sale,  scarcely  seven  c^  eight 
inches  tn  length,  and  weiring  ei^t  and  ten 
to  the  pound.    They  were  veritable  babies. 

Avarice  is  also  the  prime  cause  of  the 
passing  of  the  lobster.  Years  ago  they  were 
niunerous  along  the  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island  shores;  but  th^  have  been  gradually 
fished  out,  until  now  die  supply  that  reaches 
the  New  York  and  Boston  markets  is  very 
lai^y  caught  in  Canadian  waters.  Canada 
is  much  wiser  than  the  United  States  in  pro- 
tecting its  fisheries.  Up  to  within  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  Mame  furnished  a  large 
proportion  of  the  lobsters  that  the  New  York 
market  demanded;  but  to-day  practically 
none  leave  the  Pine  Tree  State  for  New  Yorit; 
and  nearly  all  the  canning  factories  that 
dotted  the  coast  a  few  years  ago  have  been 
closed  on  account  of  inability  to  secure  lob- 
sters. Wholesale  and  fancy  grocers  do  not 
quote  canned  lobsters  in  their  price  lists,  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  of  the  supply. 

Most  of  the  lobstermen  pay  not  the  slight- 
est heed  to  the  law.  They  catch  and  mar- 
ket undersized  lobsters;  some  only  seven  01 
eight  inches  long,  veritable  babies;  and  vhtaa 
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they  find  a   "seed"   lobster   (a  female   in  New  York.    They  are  usually  privately  an- 

spawn,  with  the  eggs  incrusted  on  the  under  nounced  in  advance,  and  aU  the  lobstermen 

side  of  the  shell)  in  one  of  their  pots,  instead  along  the  coast  are  "tipped  o5"  by  telephone, 

of  returning  it  to  the  water,  as  both  the  law  or   by  men   on    horseback    or  in  sailboats. 

and  common  sense  demands,  they  throw  it  Consequently  lobsters  of  illegal  length  are 

in  with  the  rest  of  the  catch.  rarely  found.     But  back  in  the  year  1892  the 

The  Maine  law  prohibits  the  catching  or  annual  report  of  the  Boston   Fi^  Bureau 


having  in  one's  possession  a  lobster  under 
ten  and  one  half  inches  in  length;  but  such 
laws  do  not  exist  in  other  states;  conse- 
qiiently,  if  a  fisherman  or  a  dealer  succeeds 
in  getting  his  lobsters  safely  over  the  state 
line,  he  is  practically  safe. 

At  irregular  intervals  a  tour  of  "inspec- 
tion" is  made  by  the  Maine  fish  wardens. 
These  tours  are  of  the  comic-opera  variely, 
and  suggest  a  brass  band  poolroom  raid  in 


states  55.000  "short"  lobsters  were  seized, 
and  this  represented  only  one  tenth  of  the 
number  marketed.  At  that  time  the  express 
companies  often  handled  twentv-lwo  tons  of 
Maine  lobsters  a  day.  This  was  when  lob- 
sters were  plenty.  The  lixral  fish  wardens 
have  humble  political  aspirations,  and  ties  of 
kinship  and  of  friendship  also  have  a  re- 
straining effect  in  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  (heir  duties. 
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The  old  reliable  codfish  appears  to  lie  in 
need  of  legislative  attention  also,  though  his 
condition  does  not  appear  to  be  so  serious 
at  the  present  time  as  does  that  of  the  mack- 
erel and  lobster.  On  the  Grand  Banks, 
where  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  salt  cod 


(fish  that  are  salted  on  board  and  not  taken 
to  market  fresh)  are  caught,  the  fishermen 
long  ago  found  that  after  the  fish  were  cleaned 
and  the  gurry  was  thrown  overboard,  at  the 
close  of  each  day's  fishing,  few  more  fish  were 
caught  at  that  anchorage.  For  a  while  it 
was  customary  to  make  a  new  anchorage 
each  day,  and  finally  "gurrj'  kids"  were  in- 
troduced, into  which  the  entrails  were  thrown 
til!  another  was  sought,  when  the  contents 
were  dumped  over  the  side  of  the  schooner. 
As  this  "gurry"  is  evidently  distasteful  to  the 
fish,  it  is  patent  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time,  although  perhaps  a  long  time,  when  the 
Grand  Banks  will  be  so  covered  with  it  that 
the  codfish  will  seek  other  localities,  or  be 
dispersed,  as  have  been  the  mackerel.  This 
refuse  has  a  value  for  glue,  fertilizer,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  a  practical  method 
should  be  adopted  whereby  it  could  be  taken 
to  port  and  converted  into  money,  thus  ac- 
complishing a  twofold  mission. 

Away  back  in  1888,  in  the  famous  old  fish- 
ing village  of  Caf)e  Porpoise,  Me.,  I  heard 
Captain  Sinnett  declare  his  opinion  regarding 
the  fishing  outlook.  It  was  in  "the  store," 
and  a  little  group  was  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  daily  mail.  Conversation  around  the 
stove  had,  as  usual,  turned  toward  fishing, 
and  the  captain  remarked  during  a  lull  in 
the  talk: 

"I  tell  ye,  there  ain't  any  fish  left;  an'  I'll 
tell  ye  more,  'less  somethin's  done  ther'  won't 
be  no  fish  left  in  er  little  while." 

This  prophetic  remark  was  greeted  with 
derision.  The  idea!  Not  plenty  of  fish? 
Nonsense! 

True,  they  were"  skeerce"  just  then,  mack- 
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erel  were;  but  they  had  only  taken  another 
course.  They  would  come  back;  of  course 
they  would. 

A  few  years  later,  in  the  fall,  came  to  my 
shore  cottage,  three  fishermen.  They  were 
of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  were 
thinkers,  as  seafarers  often  are.  Also  were 
they  disgusted.  They  had  put  into  the  har- 
bor in  their  thirteen-ton  sloop,  and  had  been 
out  of  Gloucester  eleven  weeks  for  mackerel, 
without  having  made  enough  to  pay  their 
"grub  bill."  As  we  four  sat  and  smoked 
and  talked,  I  drew  out  their  views  regarding 
the  mackerel  question.  Their  views  were 
like  Captain  Sinnett's,  only  more  explicit. 

Since  then,  on  land  and  sea,  I  have  studied 
this  important  matter,  and  have  found  the 
opinion  of  scores  of  fishermen — crews  and 
skippers  —  to  coincide.  In  Gloucester,  re- 
cently, they  would  draw  me  into  a  quiet  cor- 
ner for  the  discussion,  and  speak  in  low  tones. 
This  matter  of  the  fisheries  being  ruined  was 
not  that  which  should  be  discu^ed  publicly. 
Also  an  owner  might  overhear  us. 

From  dealers  and  owners  in  Gloucester  I 
received  indignant  denials  and  scowling  faces. 
A  wTiler  who  visits  Gloucester  in  search  of 
facts  regarding  the  fisheries  is  about  as  cor- 
dially welcomed  as  is  the  man  who  serves  us 
with  a  notice  that  we  have  to  do  jury  duty. 

On  a  decayed  and  unused  fidi  wharf  in 
Newburj'port  I  sat  with  old  Captain  Silas 
Dean,  who  talked  sadly  and  reminiscently,  as 
betimes  he  carved  huge  sLibs  of  plug  tobacco 
with  a  "jackknife,"  conveyed  them  to  his 
befringed  mouth,  and  then  rhythmically  and 
dexterously  expectorated,  using  the  harbor 
for  a  cuspidor. 


"Yes!  it  was  so,  and  it  was  the  damned 
purse  seine  that  did  it." 

Captain  Silas  enumerated  the  towns  that 
he  could  remember  as  having  once  had 
goodly  fleets  of  fishing  vessels:  Swampscott, 
Marblehead,  Rockport,  Cape  Porpoise,  and 
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many  others;  but  now  there  were  very  few 
survivors. 

Newburyport,  for  instance,  once  had  sev- 
enty-five vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries;  but 
now  it  had  absolutely  none.  If  it  wasn't  for 
the  summer  boarders  the  people  along  the 
coast  would  have  gone  hungry,  Down  at 
Capie  Porpoise,  Seth  Pinkham  used  to  have  a 
big  wharf  and  fish  houses,  where  he  handled 
fresh  and  salt  fish.     There  were  thirty  vessels 


essaiy  food  article,  to  say  nothing  of  taking 
away  from  the  well  to  do  many  appetizmg 
delicacies.  It  means  sending  money  to  for- 
eign countries  for  fish  that  should  be  more 
plentiful  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
worid;  and  it  means  to  the  fishermen  the  loss 
of  that  calling  without  which  they  will  be  in 
an  almost  helples.s  condition,  especially  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  merchant  marine. 
It  would  seem  that  fish,  no  matter  what 


sailing  from  that  port,  and  peddlers  used  to 
drive  from  forty  miles  back  to  stock  up  with 
fresh  fish  for  the  inland  farmers  and  villagers. 
Now  only  three  schooners  of  any  size  sail 
from  Cape  Porpoise;  the  old  fish  wharf  was 
faLing  to  pieces,  and  the  trolley  road  com- 
pany was  running  a  casino  on  what  was 
the  Pinkham  property.  Taking  summer 
boarders  is  now  the  mainstay  of  the  village. 
The  extinction  of  these  fish,  or  even  ihe  un- 
necessary scarcity  which  now  prevails,  means 
far  more  than  appears  on  the  surface.  It 
means  depriving  the  poorer  classes  of  a  nec- 


kind,  that  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
state  one  day  and  of  other  states  on  follow- 
ing days,  either  when  being  caught,  trans- 
ported, displayed  for  sale,  or  transported 
after  sale,  should  be  under  the  protection  of 
laws  made  by  the  federal  government,  and 
not  laws  which  are  made  by  the  different 
commonwealths,  and  which  are  at  utter  vari- 
ance. 

The  Fish  Commission  has  accomplished 
much  good,  from  a  scientific  standpoint;  and 
from  the  Laboratory  at  Wood's  HoU  many 
baby  lobsters  and  "fry"  have  been  placed  in 
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the  water;  but  much  of  this  work  has  been, 
and  must  be,  of  very  little  practical  good, 
when  the  babies  are  caught  almost  before 
they  have  begun  to  mature. 

If  the  purse  seine  were  abolished,  and 
laws  were  made  and  enforced  prohibiting  the 
catching  of  mackerel  within,  say,  one  mile 
from  shore,  the  results  would  be  beneficial 
to  everyone  interested  in  mackerel.  Thtre 
are  those  who  argue  that  mackerel  will  again 
be  plentiful  in  our  waters;  but  it  is  significant 
that  these  [jeopie  are  those  whose  capital  and 
interests  are  in  the  fish  business,  in  one  form 
or  another.  Were  mackerel  as  thick  as  flies 
in  the  air,  even  they  could  not  have  withstood 
the  ceaseless  and  cruel  war  that  has  been 
waged  against  them. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  our  fish- 
eries should  be  protected  by  federal  legisla- 


tion, and  this  is  the  claim  that  the  fishermen 
themselves  have  upon  us  as  a  nation.  There 
is  no  class  having  a  greater  claim  than  the 
American  fidierman.  His  occupation  is  ex- 
ceedingly hazardous,  and  he  is  preeminently 
a  producer.  Every  time  he  leaves  port  it  is  a 
question  whether  he  will  return  at  all.  Vet 
he  goes,  trip  after  trip,  braving  the  dangers 
of  the  deep;  risking  chances  of  collision  with 
other  fishing  vessels,  or  of  being  run  down  by 
the  ocean  greyhounds  crossing  the  fog-bound 
Grand  Banks;  and  all  that  we  may  have  fish. 
But  it  is  not  from  motives  of  sentiment 
alone  that  the  United  States  should  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  Elastem  fishermen  with 
care.  Our  fishermen  are  practically  a  naval 
reserve  available  in  time  of  need;  and  for  this 
reason,  if  no  other,  their  interests  demand 
our  protection. 
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ilME  was  when  I  wrote 
lengthy  briefs  to  prove  that 
photography  might  be,  and 
in  certain  cases  was,  an 
art,  a  high  art.  These 
screeds  succeeded,  as  usual, 
in  convincing  those  who 
were  already  convinced,  and  in  confirming 
those  who  were  of  contrary  mind. 

The  usual  method  of  proving  photography's, 
estate  as  an  art  is  to  analyze  a  work  of  a^ 
into  its  elements  and  then  claim  that  all  of 
those  elements  may  be  combined  in  a  photo- 
graph.   A  painting,  for  instance,  is  only  the 


expression  of  a  personality  in  terms  of  a  can- 
vas, and  some  colors  to  butter  it  with.  If 
the  personality  does  not  control  the  medium, 
delight  in  it,  and  find  a  language  in  it,  then 
the  result  is  not  art  though  it  be  called  "a 
symphony  in  purple"  or  "an  impression  in 
green." 

Some  skeptics  seem  to  believe  that  all  the 
photographer  can  do  is,  to  set  up  his  tripod, 
focus  his  camera,  squeeze  the  bulb,  give  the 
plate  a  bath  and  the  print  a  sun-scorching. 
If  this  were  the  limit  of  his  powers,  and  if 
the  results  of  two  photographs  of  the  same 
scene  under  the  same  conditions  were  prac- 
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tically  the  same,  then  the  photographer  would 
be  always  what  the  painter  sometimes  is — 
only  an  artisan,  the  slave  instead  of  the  part- 
ner of  his  medium.  The  photographer  would 
be  making  chromos  without  the  chrome. 

But  if  the  photographer  can  select  a  well- 
composed  landscape,  photograph  it,  under 
li^t  effects  and  exposures  of  his  own  choi*- 
irg,  then  eliminate  from  the  finished  result 
anything  that  wars  with  the  unity  of  his  idea; 
if  he  can  obliterate  any  confusion  of  foliage, 
or  perplexity  of  drapery,  illuminate  any  high 
light,  exaggerate  or  diminish  any  shadow, 
readjust  values,  control  bis  ckiaroscuri — if 
in  short  a  photographer  can  record  his  own 
impressions  in  his  own  (^lect,  then  he  is  a 
creative  artist — or  at  least  some  of  us  fer- 
vently believe  so.  And  if  his  personality 
can  be  so  evident  in  his  work  that  the  distant 
spectator  will  be  able  to  say  of  a  photograph 
at  a  glance,  "That's  a  Stieglitz,  a  Day,  or 
a  Dyer,  or  a  Steichen,"  just  as  he  says  of  a 
drawing,  a  painting,  or  a  statue,  "That's 
a  Gibson,  a  Parrish,  a  Vierge,  a  Sargent, 
or  a  Mac  Monnies,"  then  the  photographer 
would  seem  to  be  getting  somewhere  near 
the  peerage  of  art.  Or,  at  least,  it  would 
seem  so  to  some  of  us,  for  the  others  still 
interpose  the  old  objection  that  the  mechan- 
ical element  is  too  large  in  photography. 


Yet  etching  has  quite  as  much.  Sculpture 
has  sometimes  even  more;  since  the  man 
who  makes  the  clay  model  rarely  makes  the 
marble,  never  the  bronze.  Indeed,  in  a 
happy  phrase  that  has  been  credited  to  every- 
body from  Pheidias  to  Boi^lum,  all  that  the 
sculptor  does  is  "to  take  a  block  of  marble 
and  knock  off  what  he  doesn't  want." 

Conservatism  is  often  nothing  more  than 
a  mulish  determination  not  to  budge.  Imag- 
ine that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the 
Renascent  Italians,  and  the  men  of  Flanders 
had  used  photography  since  time  was;  and 
that  a  group  of  men  came  along  who  wanted 
to  paint  portraits.  How  the  learned  aca- 
demics and  the  grand  old  conservatives  would 
praise  the  dignity  of  the  camera  and  say  of 
the  painters: 

"Why,  these  men  are  mere  manual  labor- 
ers! The  house  painters'  union  ought  to  get 
after  them;  for  they  take  a  piece  of  homely 
canvas  that  were  better  employed  as  a  circus 
tent  or  as  an  awning  for  a  fruit  stand;  on  this 
they  daub  oily  smears  with  the  very  tools  that 
honest  men  used  for  whitewashing  fences  or 
dusting  hats.  And  they  ask  us  to  accept 
these  things  as  an  art!  They  take  these 
tavern  signs  and  hang  them  on  walls  and 
call  it  an  exhibition!" 

That's  just  what  you'd  say — wouldn't  you, 
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you  grand  old  conservatives? — if  photography 
were  classic  and  painting  a  novelty.  And 
that  is  just  what  your  grandsons  will  say 
when  photography  actually  is  classic  and 
some  new  method  is  found  for  recording  emo- 
tions and  impressions  by  an  electric  imple- 
ment or  some  new  chemical. 

If  it  is  the  intervening  mechanism  that 
bothers  you,  think  how  much  mechanism  in- 
tervenes between  a  poet's  idea  and  his  pub- 
lic's eyes.  An  idea  comes  to  him  and  sets 
his  brain  pot  in  a  simmer.  He  used  to  chase 
a  goose,  extract  a  quill,  and  whittle  it;  now 
he  is  even  farther  from  nature  for  he  seizes 
a  long  implement  of  metal-shod  wood  clutch- 
ing a  steel  nib,  which  he  dips  into  a  dyestuff. 
This  solution  he  spreads  according  to  certain 
arbitrary  rules  in  ridiculous  symbols  upon  a 
sheet  of  rag  pulp  elaborately  treated.  The 
finished  result  is  put  into  an  envelope,  carry- 
ing a  government  stamp;  the  envelope  is 


dropped  into  a  box,  col- 
lected by  a  man  in  uniform, 
delivered  eventually  to  an 
editor;  if  he  accepts  it,  it 
suffers  bis  revision,  is  sent 
to  compositor,  proof  read- 
er, founder,  and  pressman; 
finally  clamped  to  a  mon- 
strous machine  it  is  stamped 
on  shuttling  paper  and  once 
more  put  through  the  mail- 
ing system.  It  is  only  after 
passing  through  numberless 
hands  and  machines  that  it 
reaches  the  reader  and  stirs 
him  ^vith  its  thought  and 
its  beauty. 

What  more  happens  to  a 
photograph?  The  photog- 
rapher is  smitten  with  an 
idea  of  some  attitude,  or 
expression,  or  some  land- 
scape; he  studies,  selects, 
readjusts,  focuses,  photo- 
graphs, and  retouches  the 
plate,  prints  and  retouches 
the  print;  trims  it  to  com- 
pose with  the  lines,  mounts 
it  to  suit  the  theme,  signs 
it  and  frames  it,  and 
hangs  il  on  a  wall  as  a 
litde  personal  address  to 
the  world. 

But  suppose  an  election 
were  held  to-morrow,  and  a 
majority  decreed  that  pho- 
tography was  not  an  art,  and  never  should 

What  difference  would  that  make?  Words 
as  words  are  nonsense,  and  definitions  are 
only  treaties  to  keep  the  peace  and  promote 
commerce.  A  print  by  any  other  name 
would  be  as  pretty. 

People  used  to  debate  virulently  whether  a 
sponge  was  an  animal  or ,  a  vegetable.  I 
don't  know  how  the  vote  stands  now,  but 
the  main  thing  after  all  is  that  a  sponge 
should  be  a  sponge.  And  a  good  sponge  is 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy.  So  of  a  photo- 
graph— is  it  not  wonderful  enough?  is  it  not 
honorable  enough  that  it  should  be  a  photo- 
graph? and  is  it  not  glorious  that  it  should 
be  a  glorious  photograph?  Surely  you  have 
looked  on  prints  so  beautiful,  so  gracefully 
reproducing  some  scene,  some  face,  form,  or 
mood,  beyond  the  grasp  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, etching,  music,  poetry,  or  bronze,  that 
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you  felt  glad  not  to  have 
died  before  you  saw  it. 

There  are  photographs 
of  which  I  at  least  can 
only  say:  Whether  you  call 
this  art  or  athletics — or 
virtuosity,  or  vice,  or  what 
you  will,  the  world  would 
be  the  poorer  without  it; 
many  beautiful  phases  of 
human  life  and  nature 
would  pass  unrecorded  into 
oblivion;  many  gifted  per- 
sonalities with  real  mes- 
sages to  deliver  would  be 
dumb  of  expression;  idea 
upon  idea  would  be  lost  to 
humanity. 

As  there  can  never  be 
too  many  new  forms  of 
musical  instrument  invent- 
ed, so  there  can  never  be 
too  many  expressions  and 
preservatives  of  the  infinite 
shiftings  of  that  kaleido- 
scope we  call  the  world. 

And  the  least  that  can 
be  said  of  photography  is 
that  it  has  added  one  more 
weapon  of  defense  against 
the  hideous  nullification 
that  makes  a  vanity  of 
beauty  and  makes  of  grace 
a  mist  upon  a  window. 

A  work  of  art  is  the  por- 
trait of  a  moment.  Why 
make  caste  a  difference  between  beautiful  and 
beautiful?  What  if  one  is  chronicled  by  a 
kns  and  a  few  chemicals,  and  the  others  are 
chronicled  by  a  few  chemicals  «nd  a  brush, 
or  a  chisel,  a  pen,  a  pencil,  an  etcher's  needle, 
or  an  architect's  army  of  workers? 

The  critic  in  Kipling's  poem  sneered,  "It 
is  pretty,  but  is  it  art?"  The  man  of  com- 
mon sense  says  bluntly,  "Whether  it's  art  or 
not,  it's  pretty." 

So  I  for  one  plague  mv'self  no  more  with 
fretting  over  the  particular  degree  of  sanctity 
we  shall  grant  photography.  Some  photo- 
graphs are  better  than  others;  and  some  arc 
ver^-  good  indeed.    Thai  is  enough. 

A  special  gratitude  for  the  fact  that  life 
has  been  robbed  by  the  camera  of  a  few  re- 
grets at  least,  moves  me  when  I  realize  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  gracious  moods,  the 
poetic  energy,  and  the  photographic  skill  of 
Miss  Alice  Boughton,  we  should  never  have 


seen  a  number  of  the  visions  we  may  now 
enjoy.  Whether  her  work  is  artistry  or  ar- 
tisanr)-,  had  it  not  been  for  her  camera,  these 
people  of  hers  would  never  have  been  posed 
in  these  environs,  or  being  so  posed  the  rec- 
ords would  have  gone  where  the  long  fore- 
noon shadows  go  when  the  sun  reaches  the 
top  of  the  sky. 

Among  (he  personalities  most  definitely  es- 
tablished and  most  highly  honored  in  the 
limbo  of  photography,  Miss  Boughton  is 
prominent.  Her  work  has  been  given  special 
honors,  not  only  by  "the  Secessionist  Pho- 
tographers" <jf  America,  but  in  the  exhibitions 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  France. 

Many  of  her  happiest  succes.ses  have  been 
in  the  photography  of  children  in  a  state  of 
nature.  It  is  a  charming  part  of  our  infinite 
inconsistency  in  the  matter  of  costume,  that 
the  nakedness  of  children  is  not  considered 
offensive,  even  to  those  whose  prudery  would 
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he  up  in  arms  at  the  sight  of  a  dicoUeti  gown 
on   a  grown-up.     Infants  and  savages  are 
portrayed,  even  in  the  religious  and  mission- 
ary journals, 
with  an  uncon- 
venlionality  that 
might  well  be 
extended  a  few- 
years  farther 
into  the  cycle  of 
beauty.     But 
meanwhile  let  us 
be    grateful    for 
what  licenses  are 
granted. 

Miss  Bough- 
ton's  studies  in 
childhood  are 
not  the  ordinary 
nude  babies  of 
commerce,  such 
as  those  |>ictures 
of  our  earlier 
selves  seated  in 
a  washbowl  or 
held  by  armless 
adult  hands, 
which  rise  from 
old  photograph 
albums  to  re- 
proach us. 

Nor  are  her 
pictures    of    the 

school  that  lov-  kimt 

ingly  advertises 

baby  foods,  revealing  infantile  corpulence  in 
all  its  shamelessness  and  picturing  two-vear- 
old  Falstaffs  and  precocious  Portias.  The 
children  she  photographs  are  childhood  for 
childhood's  own  sweet  sake. 

Miss  Boughton,  realizing  that  children  are 
not  yet  grown  far  away  imm  the  woods  and 
the  paganism  of  early  civilization,  takes  her 
mixiels  into  forests  primei'al  or  coeval,  and 
poses  them  in  sympathy  with  the  scene.  The 
models  themselves,  young  as  they  are,  plainly 
feel  the  poetry  of  the  idea,  and  conform 
themselves  to  it  with  a  perfection  that  proves 
its  truth  and  sincerity. 

There  is  "The  Pine,"  in  which  a  child  of 
sapling  proportion.^  clings  to  a  brace  of  sap- 
lings, making  three  (iraces.  She  is  ankle 
deep  in  a  brook  and  the  dappling  of  light  and 
shadow  has  been  rendered  to  perfection  by 
the  artist's  personal  touch. 

There  is  a  slim  girl  clinging  In  a  birch  tree 
as  if  she  were  its  own  disembodied  whiteness, 


its  dr>'ad,  or,  as  the  Greeks  fancied  it,  its 
hamadryad,  living  with  it,  and  dying  with 
it.  But  this  diyad  and  tliis  tree  shall  not 
die.  The  origi- 
nal plate  may  be 
broken,  but 
prints  from  it 
shall  survive, 
and  prints  from 
the  prints.  And 
the  vision  may 
hve  on,  as  Prax- 
iteles' young  liz- 
ard slayer,  lean- 
ing against  the 
tree  and  too  lazy 
to  frighten  the 
lizardaway  or  to 
strike  it.  The 
original  work  of 
Praxiteles  is  lost, 
but  there  are 
copies  enough  to 
keep  his  idea  im- 
mortal. 

The  same 
young  model 
seems  to  have 
[KHied  for  other 
of  Miss  Bough- 
ton's  pictures, 
especially  that 
•  in  which  she 
II  gleams  among 

the  heavy  shad- 
ows like  another  shaft  of  sunlight  on  the 
dark  leaves.  And  she  is  also  the  eerie  child 
that  looks  vaguely  out  In  forest  melancholy 
from  under  her  hanging  hair  and  its  crown 
of  leiives  and  flowers. 

This  chifd  or  another  has  been  haunlingly 
photographed  reclining  in  lanky  young-girl 
grace  upon  a  heavy  bowlder. 

There  are  several  studies  of  two  older 
girls,  one  of  them  dra|>ed  and  one  not.  Here 
they  walk  along  the  beach;  here  they  stand 
facing  a  sand  dune,  one  leaning  on  the  oth- 
er's shoulder.  They  look  away  from  us  in 
some  dreamy  humor,  their  hair  shadowing 
(heir  faces.  They  reveal  an  extraordinary 
charm  of  pose,  with  a  beautiful  unity  of 
mood,  and  a  delightful  contrast  of  flesh  with 
soft  and  filmy  drapery.  In  another  they  are 
crouched  on  the  beach,  their  features  lost 
again  in  the  shadow  of  their  hair,  and  the 
lone  of  the  flesh  merging  into  the  monotone 
of  the  sand. 
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It  has  required  imagination  to  pose  these 
figures  in  the  first  place;  to  instill  the  poetry 
into  the  models  is  another  gift;  and  it  has 
needed  a  third  talent  to  make  the  perfect 
record. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  teach  a  camera  dis- 
cretion. If  it  tells  all  it  knows,  no  human 
model  can  come  forth  unscathed.  The  paint- 
er can  correct  the  bad  drawing  or  the  false 
modeling  of  nature.  The  artibtic  photogra- 
pher cannot  often  do  as  much,  and  the  mode' 
must  to  a  large  degree  collaborate  by  being 
as  beautiful  as  possible. 


beach.  The  foam  is  many-spangled  and  the 
body  almost  as  translucent  fis  the  crystal 
globe  she  poises. 

There  is  far  more  poetry,  however,  in  some 
of  the  pictures  in  which  the  human  shape  is 
more  lost  in  gloom.  Poetry  might  almost  be 
defined  as  shadow.  Certainly  shadows  are 
poetry,  and  the  mystery  of  the  inner  twilights 
of  a  forest  is  an  eternal  wonder. 

Once  having  seen  Miss  Boughton's  pic- 
ture "The  Mountain  Side,"  I  should  hate  to 
think  of  denying  photography  a  place  as  a 
high  and  noble  art,    "The  Pool"  is  even 


Yet  one  of  Miss  Boughton's  most  daring 
successes  is  with  a  model  in  the  full  glare  of 
the  sun.  She  stands  in  a  froth  of  retreat- 
ing wave;  she  is  holding  a  crystal  globe  in 
her  two  hands  as  she  looks  along  the  long 


finer.  It  is  perhaps  her  greatest  achieve- 
ment. In  a  sheet  of  water  of  almost  ebon- 
deep  shadows,  and  half  smothered  in  the 
gloaming  of  trees,  two  figures  are  seen:  one 
waist  deep  vaguely  reflected  in  the  water,  one 
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ankle  deep  and  turning  to  the  shore.  They 
are  two  nymphs  absorbed  in  the  blur  of  tree 
and  rock  and  water,  an  integral  part  of  the 
pagan  mood.  The  work  has  a  technic  of 
its  own,  but  its  nobility  is  of  a  grade  that  few 
painters  ever  reach. 

Miss  Boughton  by  no  means  limits  herself 
to  these  pantheistic  themes.  She  finds  a 
Jules  Breton  harmony  and  rhythm  in  the 


children  and  realizes  a  quivering  indoor  at- 
mosphere that  reminds  one  of  the  interiors 
of  Terborch  or  Van  Mieris,  She  represents 
a  young  girl  holding  up  a  younger  girl  to 
pluck  an  apple,  and  by  masterly  elimination 
gets  the  effect  of  a  wash  drawing.  There  is 
also  a  wide-eyed  child's  portrait  manipulated 
like  water  color.  But  it  is  the  capture  of  the 
child's  soul  and  the  spirit  of  bewildered  re- 


group of  two  men  mowing,  and  she  minimizes  belliun  that  I  admire  more  than  the  fact  that 
the  landscape  to  an  accessory,  lest  it  de-  the  work  su^ests  painting  or  drawing.  No 
tract  from  the  theme.  She  poses  a  grand-  art  profits  from  resembling  or  trying  to  re- 
mother  at  a  piano  playing  for  two  dancing  semble  another. 
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There  are  various  portraits,  too,  in  which  most  admire  the  one  in  velvet  and  gold 
Miss  Boughton  has  shown  a  true  insight  from  "The  Death  of  Tantagiles."  Trace 
that  lifts  these  pictures  far  above  the  high-     the  long  and  sinuous  major  line  from  where 


priced  colored  atrocities  that  many  painters 
turn  out  and  call  portraits. 

In  these  photc^raphs  the  character  of  the 
one  who  poses  is  often  searchingly  realized. 
Of  Maxim  Gorky  she  has  taken  some  re- 
markable likenesses;  there  is  a  very  happy 
picture  of  Forbes  Robertson  and  Gertrude 
Klliot  as  CiEsar  and  Cleopatra. 

And  there  are  various  others.  But  per- 
haps the  best  of  all  are  certain  groups  of 
mother  and  child  in  which  the  compositions 
have  that  loving  dignity  and  breadth  that 
have  made  immediate  classics  of  George  de 
Forest  Brush's  paintings  of  similar  groups. 

Of  Miss  Boughton's  work  in  this  field  I 


the  mother's  back  emerges  out  of  shadow, 
up  over  her  head,  across  the  child's  head, 
along  her  wonderful  hand,  the  child's  sleeve 
and  hand  and  the  robe,  to  where  the  shadow 
again  takes  pos.session.  This  line  is  melody 
of  the  loftiest  type.  It  is  enriched  by  a  few 
glorious  chords  of  tone,  the  two  thoughtful 
faces,  the  mother's  exquisite  throat,  the 
clasped  hands,  and  the  opulent  lines  of  em- 
broidery against  the  more  gorgeous  depths  of 
shadow. 

This  is  a  masterpiece  of — something  or 
other.  If  it  is  not  art,  and  high  art,  let  us 
call  it  poetry.  The  poets,  I  am  sure,  would 
be  glad  of  such  a  recruit  to  their  ranks. 
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HAVE  seen  many  terrible 
sights  in   my  life,  Master 
Chitterley,  none  so  terrible 
this."' 

Thus  old  Martin  Bracy, 
I  Sergeant  Yeoman  of  ihe 
'  Tower  of  London.  His 
companion  flung  up  trembling  hands  for  all 
re;^x>nse.  As  old  as  the  sergeant,  whose 
head  had  grown  white  in  the  king's  service 
at  home  and  abroad,  but  of  less  solid  mettle, 
v-ears  had  stricken  him  harder,  and  he  had 
little  breath  lo  spare  after  his  grievous  ascent 
to  the  platform  of  the  Beauchamp  Tower. 
And,  as  the  two  now  stood,  side  by  side, 
locdiing  down  from  the  great  height  over  the 
stricken  city — the  Lord  Rockhurst's  sergeant 
and  his  lifelong  body  servant — they  might 
have  served  as  types,  one  of  green  old  age, 
the  other  of  wintry  senility. 

The  scene  outspread  below  them  was  in- 
deed such  as  to  strike  awe  to  the  stoutest 
heart.  It  was  the  5th  of  September,  third 
day  of  the  great  fire;  and  nothing,  it  seemed, 
was  like  to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  red  deso- 
lation until  it  had  embraced  the  whole  town. 
Under  a  canopy  of  black  smoke,  like  some 
monster  of  nightmare,  the  fire  crouched, 
spread,  uncoiled  itself;  now  it  clapped  ra^ed 
win^  of  flame  high  into  the  sky,  now  grasped 
unexpected  quarters  as  with  a  stealthily  out- 
reached  claw.  The  wind  ran  lightly  from 
ihe  east,  so  that,  in  cruel  contrast,  the  ^y 
was  fair  Uue  over  their  heads. 
"If  hell  itself  had  broken  open,"  said  Mar- 


tin  Bracy,  "and  were  vomiting  yonder,  me- 
thinks  it  would  scarce  show  us  a  more  af- 
frighting picture.  Often  these  days.  Master 
Chitterley,  I  have  taken  to  minding  me  of  the 
Cropheads'  sayings:  'Virst  the  scourge  oj 
plague  and  Ihereajler  (that  is  now)  Ihe  scourge 
ojfirel'" 

Chitterley  nodded  his  palsied  head;  his 
faded  eyes  looked  out  on  the  vision,  that  so 
impressed  the  soldier,  with  scarce  a  flicker 
of  comprehension. 

The  sergeant's  gaze  was  still  roaming  out 
to  where  the  great  heart  of  the  city  throbbed 
in  agony.  A  dull  explosion  had  rent  the  air; 
a  belching  column  of  while  smoke,  fringed 
with  black,  sprang  up  at  the  extremity  of  the 
fiery  picture.  The  sergeant  moved  lo  the 
comer  of  the  parapet  lo  peer  forth.  "See 
yonder — our  lads  at  work !  Blowing  up 
houses  ahead  of  the  fire.  Aye,  truly.  Master 
Chitterley,  I  would  his  lordship  had  let  me 
take  the  mining  party  to-day.  But  one 
would  think — in  all  respect — there  was  a 
very  devil  in  him  since  this  outbreak  began. 
'Tis  ever  to  the  hottest,  and  the  men  must 
after  him,  though  the  flames  be  as  greedy  as 
hell's.  And  'tis  hard  on  a  soldier,"  added 
the  old  sergeant  with  a  philosophic  .sigh,  "to 
be  driven  to  bum  before  his  time." 

The  other's  clouded  perception  caught  but 
the  hint  of  danger  to  a  beloved  master. 

"His  lordship?"  he  cried,  "and  whither 
went  he  to-day,  sergeant?" 

"To  Bishopsgate.  See,  where  I  point; 
where  'tis  like  looking  upon  a  pit  of  fire." 
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Chitterley  curved  his  withered  hands  over 
his  eyes  and  strove  to  fix  them  in  the  direction 
indicated. 

"God  save  him,"  he  muttered. 

"Amen!"  echoed  Bracy  eamesdy.  "For 
he  carries  those  white  hairs  of  his  whither 
he  would  scarce  have  ventured  his  raven 
locks.  'Tis  Ijeyond  all  reason.  Aye,  and 
Master  Harry  with  him," 

"My  lord  —  Master  Harry — ■"  repeated 
Chitterley  dreamily.  "Do  not  mock  me, 
sergeant,  but  there  be  days  now  when  I 
scarce  know  them  apart — remembering — 
or  rather " 

"Aye,  aye,"  interrupted  the  soldier,  good- 
humored,  yet  impatient  of  the  other's  maund- 
ering, "I  catch  your  meaning.  Young  Mas- 
ter Harry  has  grown  marvelous  quick  a  man 
these  troublous  times.  'Tis  now  his  gallant 
father  all  over  again  as  you  and  I  knew  him. 
And  my  Lord  Constable  is  changed — dam- 
nably changed.  An  old  man  in  one  year! 
Tis  the  mind,  Master  Chitterley." 

He  tapped  his  forehead  with  the  pipe 
which  he  had  drawn  from  his  pocket,  nodded 
his  head,  and  thereafter  puffed  a  while  in 
deep  and  sagacious  meditation. 

"Ah,  it  is  trouble  changes  a  man,"  pursued 
he  presently.  "And  in  sooth,  poor  soul," 
muttered  he  under  his  breath,  "who  should 
prove  it  better  than  yourself,  who  have  been 
a  doddering  poor  wight  ever  since  yon  fear- 
ful morning  when  Master  Harry  was  like  to 
die  of  his  reopened  wound  and  my  lord  to  go 
mad — and  plague  in  the  very  house?  Aye, 
aye  " — his  voice  waxed  loud  again — "  'twas 
then  the  Lord  Constable's  hair  began  to  turn 
white."  He  gave  a  little  laugh,  his  teeth 
clinched  on  the  pipe.  "  I  was  on  guard, 
man,  the  day  his  Majesty  returned  to  the 
city,  and  I  was  present  at  the  first  meeting 
between  him  and  the  Lord  Constable.  His 
Majesty  did  not  know  him!" 

Chitterley  turned  troubled  eyes  upon  him, 

"His  Majesty  hath  ever  had  great  love  for 
my  lord,"  he  protested, 

"He  did  not  know  him,"  repeated  Ser- 
geant Bracy,  scanning  his  word^.  "I  was 
as  near  his  Majesty  as  I  am  to  you.  '  What,' 
saj^  the  king,  staring,  'this  is  never  my 
Merry  Rockhurst?'  'Always  your  Majesty's 
devoted  servant,'  said  my  lord,  bowing  that 
white  head, '  but  your  Merry  Rockhurst,  never 
again.'  '  Oh,  damn ! '  says  his  Majesty.  Ho, 
ho,  ho!    I  heard  him  with  these  ears!" 

There  was  no  smile  on  old  Chitterley's  lips. 
It  was  a  question  whether  he  followed  his 


more  sturdy  comrade's  gossip  or  whether,  in 
the  dimness  of  his  mind,  he  was  only  aware 
of  the  pity  of  many  things.  Bracy  tapped 
him  on  the  arm: 

"A  word  in  your  ear,  Master  Chitterley. 
They  say  a  lady  was  lost  in  the  plague  days, 
none  knowing  where  or  how  she  died.  Is  it 
true?" 

Chitterley  drew  back  and  flung  a  cunning 
glance  at  the  genial,  inquisitive  countenance. 
Old?  None  so  old  yet,  or  so  foolish,  that  he 
would  betray  his  master's  secret. 

"Aye,  the  plague!  the  plague!"  he  mum- 
bled. "As  you  say,  good  sergeant,  those 
were  terrible  limes." 

"Sho!"  said  the  sergeant,  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe  with  an  irritable  tap,  and 
turned  his  keen  blue  eyes  out  once  more  to 
the  red  westward  glare.  Even  at  that  in- 
stant there  rose  from  the  gateway  tower  the 
blare  of  a  trumpet,  the  roll  of  drums.  The 
sounds  caught  up  and  repeated  from  differ- 
ent quarters.  "God  be  praised!"  said  he, 
"'tis  the  party  home  again  from  the  work!" 

The  Lord  Constable  halted  on  the  first 
platform  and  flung  from  his  head  the  hat 
with  the  singed  plumes.  His  son  looked  at 
him  in  anxiety;  he  felt  his  father's  hand  press 
ever  more  heavily  on  his  shoulder. 

"  A  cup  of  wine  for  his  lordship,  and  speed- 
ily," crieid  he. 

Rockhurst  staggered  slightly  and  sank 
down  upon  a  stone  bench,  then  looked  up  at 
his  son  and  smiled. 

"But  a  passing  giddiness  —  all  thanks, 
good  lad!"  As  he  spoke  the  smile  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  heavy  sigh.  "*Tis  as  if  the  pa- 
tience of  God  were  worn  out,"  he  went  on, 
as  though  speaking  to  himself,  after  a  while, 
dm"ing  which  he  had  gazed  wistfully  at  the 
distant  conflagration.  "Well  for  those  who 
can  say  in  their  heart  that  no  sin  of  theirs 
has  cried  aloud  for  vengeance!" 

Harry  Rockhurst  took  the  cup  from  Chit- 
terley's hands.  "Drink,  my  lord,"  said  he, 
"  You  need  it.  Human  strength  will  not  bear 
more  of  the  work  you  have  done  to-day." 

But  ere  he  lifted  the  wine  to  his  lips,  his 
eye  having  fallen  on  Chitterley,  Rockhurst 
beckoned  him  to  his  side.  Full  of  secret  im- 
portance the  old  servant  hurried  forward; 
and,  sighing  in  his  turn,  Harrj'  drew  back. 

"Didst  go  where  I  bade  thee?"  whispered 
the  Lord  Constable. 

"Aj'e,  my  lord." 

"No  news?" 

"No  news,  no  news!" 
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Rockhurst  fell  into  brooding,  his  gaze  lost 
in  the  red  of  the  wine.  Rousing  himself  at 
last,  he  drank  wearily,  handed  the  empty  cup 
to  Chitterley,  and,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
dismissed  him.  Then  he  sat  a  while  longer 
yet,  watching  his  son.  There  were  those 
who  said  my  Lord  Rockhurst's  eyes  could 
look  at  naught  else,  when  his  heir  was  by  him. 
After  a  speU  he  rose  and  placed  his  hajid  on 
the  young  man's  shoulder.  The  two  looked 
affectionately  into  each  other's  eyes;  sad 
men  both,  and  deadly  worn  this  evening 
hour  after  the  fierce  work  of  the  day. 

"Harry,  it  comes  to  me  that  not  many 
daj^  wiU  be  given  us  of  comfiany  together," 

"How,  my  lord,  would  you  wish  me  from 
you  again?" 

','Nay — thia  time,  Harry,  'twill  be  thy 
father  that  leaves  thee." 

The  other  started.  Look  and  tone  left  no 
doubt  of  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

"Ah,  father,"  he  cried  with  the  irritability 
bom  of  keen  anxiety,  "if  you  would  but  lis- 
ten to  me!  Indeed  you  expose  yourself  un- 
duly— " 

"When  death  threatens  from  without,  a 
man  may  smile  at  it;  but  when  death  knocks 
from  widiin,  Harry,  thrice  fool  who  does  not 
hearken." 

"Sir,  you  alarm  me."  Harry's  voice  shook. 
"Oh,  I  have  been  blindl  These  white  hairs, 
this  altered  demeanor — they  are  signs  of  suf- 
fering— some  hidden  sickness?" 

"Even  so,  lad.  Sickness  incurable!  A 
secret  pain  that  gives  no  rest,  night  nor  day. 
Nay,  nay,  Harry,  no  physician  can  avail." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  son  in  bitter  accents, 
"now  I  understand  much.  'TIS  for  physician 
or  remedy  that  Chitterley  journeys  forth 
daily  in  such  mystery.  Methinks,  my  lord, 
that  I  might  have  proved  as  true  to  help,  as 
wise  to  counsel  as  yonder  old  man.  But  it 
has  always  been  your  pleasure  to  treat  me 
as  a  child." 

Rockhui^t  fixed  deep  eyes  of  melancholy 
on  the  young  man. 

"My  illness  is  not  of  the  body,  Harry,  but 
of  the  mind.  Yet  the  canker  worketh,  never 
ceasii^,  eateth  from  soul  to  flesh." 

"You  speak  in  riddles,  sir." 

"Alasl  you  shall  read  me  my  riddle  soon 
enough.  Hast  ever  heard  (thou  canst  never 
have  known  it)  of  that  sickness  called — re- 
morse?   'Tis  uglier  than  the  pestilence!" 

At  the  look  of  sudden  fear  his  son  cast 
upon  him  the  Lord  Constable  laughed — a 
lau^  more  sad  than  tears. 


"Sit  you  down  with  me,  Harry,  and  lis- 
ten; for  I  have  much  to  tell  you,  and  it  is 
Iwme  in  upon  me  that  it  must  be  told  now." 

The  young  hian  obeyed  in  silence;  and  for 
a  moment  or  two  neither  spoke.  The  west- 
em  sky  before  them  had  become  an  image 
of  flaming  immensity,  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  realization.  The  glow  of  the  sunset 
mingled  with  the  glow  of  the  fire  and  painted 
the  volutes  of  smoke  massed  on  the  horizon 
with  every  shade  of  fierce  magnificence  and 
lurid  threat. 

"'T would  seem  as  if  the  whole  town  were 
doomed,"  muttered  Rockhurst  at  last, 

"The  powers  of  hell  let  loose  upon  us," 
said  his  son  gloomily. 

"Say,  rather,  my  son,  the  wrath  of  God! 
Look  at  me,  ladl  The  last  time,  perchance, 
that  you  will  look  upon  your  father's  face 
with  love  and  reverence," 

Words  froze  on  the  young  man's  lips. 
The  Lord  Constable  folded  his  arms;  his 
voice  grew  stem,  ironic: 

"You  believe  me— do  you  not? — a  sober, 
godly  gentleman,  as  true  to  his  duty  as 
Christian  as  he  has  been  to  his  king  as 
subject " 

"Indeed,  my  lord,  I  know  you  as  such," 
quickly  interrupted  Harry,  in  deep  offense. 

"Aye,  Harry,  aye,"  laughed  Rockhurst, 
"I  had  but  one  part  to  act  toward  thee,  and 
it  seems  I  did  it  well.  I  never  let  thee  know 
but  the  father  in  me;  the  stem  yet  loving 
father."  His  voice  suddenly  broke  on  a 
note  of  tenderness.  "Nay,  never  doubt  that, 
whatever  else  you  may  come  to  doubt:  I 
loved  you  well.  You  were  my  delight.  My 
son,  you've  had  a  sore  heart  against  me  many 
a  time  for  that  I  treated  you,  in  sooth,  as  a 
child,  kept  you  far  from  me,  in  the  country; 
that  I  so  sternly  forbade  you  the  town  and 
the  life  of  the  court.  Even  now  you  have 
the  plaint  that  you  are  excluded  from  my 
counsel.  Well,  such  as  I  planned,  I  have 
made  thee.  Where  I  have  failed  in  life,  thou 
art  strong.  Thou  hast  kept  thy  manhood 
pure  and  clean,  where  thy  father  rioted, 
wasted " 

"Graciousheavena!  mylord!  Whatwords 
are  these?" 

"Ah,  'tis  not  the  sound  man  that  praises 
the  glory  of  health,  but  the  sick.  Not  the 
sober  Christian  sees  the  full  radiance  of  the 
jewel  of  purity,  but  the  libertine.  Ah — I 
never  let  thee  guess  that  here,  in  this  town, 
now  dissolving  in  fire,  I  had  won  me  the  name 
of  Rakehell  Rockhurst."  ^~-  i 
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With  paliDg  cheek  and  a  starting  eye,  the 
son  had  listened.  Now  he  winced  as  if  his 
father  had  struck  him, 

"Rakehell  Rockhurst— Rakehell!  And  I 
smote  Lionel  Ratcliffe  on  the  mouth  for 
daring  to  couple  the  name  to  yours  —  I" 
Then,  on  a  fierce  revulsion  of  feeling,  he 
caught  the  pale  hand  close  to  him  and  kissed 
it  passionately.  "Wherefore  tell  me  this? 
Father,  as  I  ha.vt  ever  known  you,  so  must  I 
ever  love  and  honor  you." 

"  The  Rakehell—"  repeated  the  Lord  Con- 
stable; and  once  more,  out  of  the  very  pain 
of  his  avowal,  came  harshness  into  his  tone 
"  — that  was  my  name,  in  men's  mouths-  His 
Majesty  had  another,  a  kinder  one  for  me; 
he  called  me  in  jest  his  Merry  Rockhurst. 
You  have  been  reared  in  ripe  veneration  of 
the  king's  grace;  yet,  had  you  known  life 
by  my  side  (as  once  you  yearned),  you  would 
have  learned  that  the  one  name  and  the  other 
meant,  at  Whitehall,  the  same  thing.  Rake- 
hell— aye,  I  may  have  had  black  perdition  in 
ray  heart  many  a  time;  yet  believe  this,  Har- 
ry, that  when,  like  Lucifer,  I  fell,  I  sinned, 
like  Lucifer,  with  pride,  arrogance,  reckless- 
ness, what  you  will — never  with  baseness. 
Merry,  my  good  liege  called  me.  To  find 
me  so  mad,  yet  see  me  wear  so  grave  a  face, 
•it  gave  him  a  spur  to  laughter.  Merry? 
Nay;  he  loved  me,  in  chief,  because  in  his  sad 
heart  he  knew  mine.  Both  sad  hearts,  sick- 
ened of  life.  Forever  striving  to  find  a  blos- 
som in  the  dust,  a  jest  in  the  weary  round,  to 
taste  of  a  fruit  that  was  not  ashes  on  the 
tongue.  And  there  you  have  the  secret  of 
my  life  and  his.     Then  came  Diana." 

"Ah,  hush,  my  lord!"  Harry  rose  from 
his  seat,  in  violent  agitation,  and  stood  a 
second,  pressing  his  hands  against  his  breast. 
"With  me,  you  know,  wounds  heal  slowly," 
he  went  on,  striving  to  speak  calmly,  "Do 
not  touch  upon  that  hurt,  lest  the  bleeding 
begin  afresh." 

The  father  rose  loo,  followed  his  son  to 
the  parapet,  and  again  laying  a  hand  upon 
his  shoulder,  compelled  his  attention.  The 
splendor  of  the  sunset  pageant  had  faded, 
and  with  it  all  beauty  from  the  sky.  Only 
the  glow,  the  gloom,  the  belching  smoke  re- 
m.-vined. 

"I  knew  her  ere  ever  you  did,"  said  the 
Lord  Constable,  his  eye  fixed  as  upon  an  in- 
ner vision,  fair  and  fresh  and  pure.  "Aye, 
you  never  knew  it.  She  spoke  not  of  it  again, 
nor  did  I:  for  you  had  come  between  us. 
She  entered  into  my  life  one  winter's  night; 


and  across  the  snow  I  set  her  again  on  her 
sheltered  way,  knowing  what  I  was — and 
seeing  what  she  was.  But  from  the  instant 
of  our  parting  ('twas  all  in  the  snow,  lad,  and 
above  us  a  sky  of  stars:  scarce  I  touched  her 
hand,  not  a  word  exchanged  but  a  God  be 
wi'  ye) — from  that  instant  she  was  never  from 
my  thoughts — she,  the  might-have-been,  the 
one  woman  for  me!  Aye,  you  stare,  your 
grave  father!  Your  old  father!  I  was  a 
strong  man,  then,  and  life  ran  potent  In  my 
veins.  Dost  remember  how  I  met  her  again, 
in  the  peacock  walk  at  home,  and  you  prating 
of  your  love  for  her,  with  beardless  lip?" 

"O  father,  father,  father!"  cried  the  poor 
lad.  "For  God's  sakel-  You  are  all  1  have 
left!" 

"Hush,  look  on  these  white  hairs,  sign 
among  so  many  that  life  has  done  with  me — 
nay,  I  know  full  well  I  am  not  old  in  years, 
scarce  double  thine  own:  but  the  vital  spring 
is  dying.  Listen,  Harry,  you  are  a  man;  I 
have  a  trust  to  lay  upon  you.  Since  that 
terrible  dawn,  when,  crying  out  'Diana's 
dead!'  you  feli,  bleeding  of  your  old  wound, 
into  swoon  upon  swoon,  and  thereafter  into 
mortal  sickness,  you  know  her  name  has 
never  passed  your  lifts  nor  mine.  It  was 
better  in  sooth  you  should  believe  her  dead." 

The  young  man  caught  at  the  parapet  be- 
hind him  for  support;  and  the  sweat  broke 
on  the  father's  brow,  as  he  looked  at  him. 
There  was  a  tense  silence;  then,  fiercely, 
Harry  Rockhurst  said: 

"Now,  my  lord,  you  must  speak!" 

The  moment  of  agony  had  passed  for  Rock- 
hurst. Already  it  seemed  to  him  the  things 
of  life  were  receding  so  quickly  that  he  looked 
on  them  from  afar.  Passion  had  gone  from 
his  voice  as  he  spoke;  only  a  mighty  sadness 
was  left. 

"It  was  even  to  speak,  Harry,  that  I  kept 
thee  by  me  here.  Know  then  that  until  the 
night  of  Lady  Chillingburgh's  death  ^ — the 
night  which  found  Diana  without  a  shelter — 
in  my  daily  intercourse  with  your  promised 
bride,  the  father  was  ever  stronger  in  me 
than  the  man.  Aye,  and  when  her  brother 
fled  from  the  plague-stricken  house  and  there 
was  none  but  me  to  protect  her  (for  her  kins- 
man Lionel  was,  as  thou  hast  good  cause  to 
know,  my  poor  wounded  boy,  no  guardian 
for  thy  bride)  'twas  as  a  father  I  cared  for 
her  ail  throu^  (he  livelong  night  as  we 
wandered,  vainly  seeking  a  refuge.  I  brought 
her  at  length  to  my  house,  and  went  forth  to 
seek  the  means  of  conveying  her  home.    That 
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was  even  the  very  monung  of  your  arrival. 
Alack,  HOT  horse  nor  man  could  fugitive  then 
find  in  the  waste  of  the  doomed  dty !  I  came 
back  to  her.  Oh,  my  son,  before  you  judge 
me,  remember:  men  knew  not  what  they  did 
those  terrible  days.  Question  any  who  passed 
through  them.  Staid  citizens  became  drunken 
reprobates,  graybeards  rioted  horribly  with 
the  madness  of  youth,  priests  denied  their 
God~" 

"But  Diana,  Diana " 

"Aye,  Diana!  I  deemed  Fate  itself  had 
given  her  to  me.  The  madness  of  the  horror 
about  me  had  turned  my  biain.  Madness 
of  my  love  for  her,  of  my  long  self-denial!  I 
would  have  wedded  her,  even  that  hour. 
But  slie — she  had  yielded  her  troth  to  thee. 
To  thy  father  she  gave  her  scorn  1  At  that 
most  cursed  moment  Ihy  voice  rose  from  the 
street — my  son  whom  I  deemed  far  away,  in 
the  heart  of  the  country!  I  would  have 
killed  her  rather  than  yield  her.  Remem- 
ber I  was  mad.  I  thrust  her  from  thy  si^t 
into  an  inner  room.  Ah,  God,  in  that  room!" 

"In  that  room?" 

"The  plague  lay  in  wait  for  her." 

"The  plague — " 

"Unknown  to  me  one  lay  there,  a  woman 
who  had  crept  in,  sick — to  die!" 

Harry  gave  a  deep  groan,  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  fell  upon  the  bench: 

"Whilst  I  lay,  raving,  did  she  die  of  the 
plague,  there,  there,  in  your  room?  O  my 
Dianal" 

"My  son,  I  know  not.  When  I  sou^t  for 
her  she  was  gone,  vanished.  The  window 
was  opened  into  the  garden.  The  wtanan 
lay  dead  upon  the  bed." 

Harry  sprang  to  his  feet,  clapped  his  hands 
together  in  a  sudden  agony  of  joy,  more 
dreadful  at  that  moment  than  all  his  sorrow 
to  the  father's  eyes. 

"She  escaped?  She  may  be  living  yet! 
There  is  mercy  in  heaven!" 

"No  mercy  for  such  as  I — nor  for  thee, 
being  my  son.  For  my  moment's  madness, 
what  retribution!  Harry,  this  whole  long 
year  I  have  looked  for  her,  night  and  day. 
There  is  not  a  comer  of  the  town  we  have 
not  scoured,  old  Chitterley  and  myself.  Aye, 
that  was  the  mystery  you  fretted  not  to  share ! " 

Harry  looked  at  his  father  speechlessly, 
with  fierce  dry  eyes. 

"Alas!"  Rockhurst  went  on  stonily,  "she 
must  even  be  dead,  stricken  by  the  contagion 
— fallen  at  the  street  comer  perchance,  swept 
into  the  common  pit  as  so  many  others! 


And  yet,  if  she  were  not  dead —  There  is  not 
a  burning  house  I  pass  but  I  fear  she  may 
be  in  the  flames.  Food  is  as  ashes,  drink 
as  gall  upon  my  tongue.  And  now,  with  the 
presage  of  death  upon  me,  I  lay  the  hideous 
burden  upon  thee,  my  son,  my  iimocent  son." 
He  stretched  his  hand  to  his  son.  But, 
drawing  back,  the  latter  turned  the  red 
^nce  of  hatred  upon  him: 

"And  you  let  me  believe  her  dead  that 
morning — that  morning!     I  could  have  saved 
her!"     He  flung  his  arms  in  the  air  and 
shook  them;  a  terrible  menace  on  his  face. 
"God!"  he  called,  "God— I" 
Rockhurst  gave  a  loud  cry: 
"My  son,  do  not  curse  your  father!" 
The  young  man's  arms  dropped  by  his 
side.     He  looked  at  the  bent  white  head,  at 
the  countenance  wom,  wan,  patient;  then  he 
cast  himself  on  his  father's  breast,  sobbing: 
"God  help  us  all!" 

Father  and  son  sat  tt^ther  over  the  sup- 
per table.  The  meal,  such  as  it  was,  was 
over;  each  had  made  a  pretense  at  eating, 
lest  he  add  to  the  other's  burden.  In  silence 
Harry  Rockhurst' s  eyes  ever  sought  his 
father,  striving  to  reconcile  the  man  he  had 
known  and  reverenced  above  all  manhood 
with  the  man  who  had  harmed  him  to  the 
shattering  of  his  life.  Yet  he  could  now  find 
nothing  in  his  heart  but  a  deeper  tenderness. 
Nay,  as  he  gazed  at  the  noble  silvered  head, 
the  countenance,  beautiful,  melancholy,  di- 
aphanous, it  was  with  no  jot  of  reverence 
abated,  rather  a  kind  of  awe  added  to  a 
climbing  apprehension.  His  own  words  of 
that  terrible  moment  of  revelation  rang  in 
his  ears,  as  a  tolling  bell:  "Father,  you  are 
all  I  have  left!"  At  last  he  rose  and  went 
restlessly  to  the  open  window.  When  he 
looked  up  there  was  the  pure  sky  overhead 
with  a  star  or  two,  very  peaceful,  and  when 
he  looked  forth  between  the  towers,  there 
raged  the  flames,  there  hung  the  murk  the 
blacker  for  the  fire  lurid  below;  it  seemed  an 
image  of  his  own  life.  "At  least  here  can 
be  peace,"  he  told  himself. 

The  door  opened  behind. him,  and  he 
heard  Chitterley's  shuffling  feet,  and  next 
the  quavering  voice;  but,  lost  in  his  contem- 
plation, he  never  tumed  his  head. 

"Harryl"  came  Lord  Rockhurst's  voice  of 
a  sudden.  The  young  man  leaped  at  its 
tone.  Rockhurst  thrust  a  crumpled  sheet 
into  his  hand.  "Read  it,  Harry!  A  mes- 
senger has  brought  It  hotfoot  and  is  gone  as 
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he  came."  As  he  spoke  the  Lord  Constable 
strode  to  the  door. 

"Ho  there  1"  he  called  to  the  sentinel  in  the 
passage.  "Call  out  the  guard!  Have  the 
assembly  soundedl" 

His  voice  rang  out,  clarion  clear.  Hany, 
holding  the  paper,  stared,  astounded;  the 
old  fire  had  come  back  to  his  father's  eye, 
the  old  life  to  his  step^under  the  very  white- 
ness of  his  locks  his  face  looked  young  again. 

"Read,  lad,  readl"  ordered  Rockhurst, 
"and  be  in  readiness." 

His  step  was  already  clanking  down  the 
stone  stairs  ere  his  son  cast  eye  on  the  sheet. 
Then  a  great  cry  brokefrom  the  young  man: 
"Dianal  Diana!" 

My  lord  [so  ran  the  hasty  writing  on  the  note], 
the  convent  of  St.  Heleo's,  Bishopsgate,  within 
where  my  kinswoman,  Madam  Anastasia  Boding- 
field,  has  given  me  shelter  so  long,  Ihoucfa  none  of 
her  faith,  is  even  now  attacked  by  the  mob;  and  we 
are  in  parious  danger.  Send  succor,  as  you  stUl  re- 
member poor  Dianal 

From  below  was  heard  the  roll  of  drum; 
then  the  tramp  of  feet  and  the  clank  of  fire- 
lock. And  over  all  the  Lord  Constable's 
voice: 

"Steady,  lads,  and  haste.  We've  tirgent 
work  to-ni^t!" 

Hurriedly  Hany  set  out  to  join  them.  His 
knees  trembled  as  he  went.  He  thought,  in 
the  confusion  of  his  mind:  My  father  goeth 
like  a  young  man  again  to  the  rescue,  and  I 
like  an  old  one.  What  will  happen  between 
us  when  we  see  Diana  again? 


Ten  frightened  maiden  ladies,  of  various 
ages  and  comeliness,  were  gathered  round  the 
mother  abbess  in  the  great-  stone  refectory 
of  St.  Helen's  House.  The  convent  was  out- 
side the  track  of  the  fire  thus  far;  yet  they 
jostled  one  another  like  so  many  frightened 
children,  each  in  the  endeavor  to  get  the 
closer  .to  the  large  firm  comfort  of  her  pres- 
ence. Adown  the  long  table,  between  the 
platters  of  untouched  food,  burned  the  foiu 
candles  in  high  brazen  candlesticks,  scantily 
illumining  the  room. 

The  atmosphere  was  oppressively  close, 
for  all  the  windows  were  .shuttered  and 
barred.  And,  save  for  the  whimpering  of 
some  of  the  blue  nuns,  the  mouthing  prayer- 
ful whispers  of  others,  there  was  a  heavy 
stillness  within,  in  contrast  to  the  sounds 


that  beat  roimd  the  walls  without:  the  voice 
of  a  mob  in  a  fury.  A  husky  roar  it  was,  that 
grew  and  fell  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Anon 
a  deep  shout  or  a  shrill  cry,  a  shot  or  a  clang, 
pierced  high;  anon  the  thunder  of  blows  at 
the  main  doors,  echoing  through  the  old 
house.  As  a  knock  angrier  than  the  rest 
shook  the  very  foundations,  the  women 
raised  a  wail.  The  abbess  looked  round 
upon  them,  a  certain  twist  of  humor  belying 
the  sternness  of  her  face: 

"Daughters!  is  this  our  faith?  And  are 
we  not  under  her  Majesty's  special  protection, 
and  help  sent  for?  To  the  chapel  with  ye 
and  sing  complines.  Tut!  Have  I  given 
permission  to  break  the  rules?  'TIS  past 
the  hour.    Off  with  ye!" 

She  rose,  hustling  them  with  gestures  of 
her  great  hanging  sleeves,  in  good-humored 
yet  irresistible  authority-  Not  one  attempted 
protest,  though  the  smallest  novice  halted 
on  the  threshold  to  fling  a'supplicating  look 
which  begged  piteously  for  the  shelter  of  the 
motherly  ^irts.  But  the  kind  steel-gray  eye 
was  relentless;  and,  shivering,  the  net^hyte 
pattered  after  her  sisters. 

Madam  Anastasia  watched  them  depart 
with  a  shrug  of  her  ample  shoulders.  Then 
as  she  stood,  in  deep  reflection,  by  the  open 
door,  hearicening  to  the  increasing  menace, 
there  came  the  faint  tinkle  of  the  chapel  bell, 
and  thereafter  the  uplifted  voices  of  her 
nuns,  chanting,  dismally  enough,  but  yet  suffi- 
ciently in  unison.  She  nodded  to  herself,  with 
a  shrewd  smile,  and  was  about  to  gather  her 
long  blue  skirts  together,  preparatory  to  a 
survey  of  the  defenses,  when  there  came  the 
sound  of  steps  along  the  flags  and  the  figure 
of  the  convent  guest  moved  into  her  view. 
The  abbess's  face  brightened. 

"Hither,  childl"  she  beckoned,  as  Mis- 
tress Diana  Harcourt,  bowing  her  veiled 
head,  was  about  to  pass  on  to  the  chapel. 

The  young  woman  approached,  flinging 
back  the  folds  from  her  face.  Against  the 
black  filmy  frame  her  hair,  even  in  the  dim- 
ness of  the  corridor,  took  marvelous  bri^t- 
ness  as  of  copper  and  gold.  Her  countenance 
shone  with  a  pearllike  fairness;  it  was  wan 
as  by  long  vigils;  sad  were  her  eyes,  as  though 
from  secret  tears;  but  serenity  enveloped  her 
as  fragrance  does  the  rose. 

Her  kinswoman  surveyed  her  an  instant 
with  favor.  Then  she  plung^  mto  her  huge 
hanging  pocket: 

"This  letter,  flung  in  through  a  window, 
tied  to  a  stone;  I  had  nigh  forgotten  itl   'Tis 
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addressed  to  you.    Had  you  been  of  my 
flock,  'twas  my  duty  to  have  read  it." 

Diana  glanced  at  the  superscription,  an- 
nounced coldly  that  it  was  from  their  kins- 
man, Lionel  EUtdiffe,  and  proceeded  to  burst 
the  seal.  The  color  welled  to  her  pale  cheeks. 
She  gave  a  ciy  of  indignation  as  she  read: 

A  Dum's  patience  is  not  eternal  You  have  for- 
biddeo  me  sight  of  you,  this  month  pasL  My  of- 
fense— the  constancy  of  my  lovet  You  will  not,  so 
you  teU  me,  out  of  your  papist  cage.  Yestereve 
our  idnswoman  thrcateoed  me  mat  you  would  chai^ 
your  religion  and  take  the  vows.  You  have  reck- 
oned without  me,  without  the  anger  of  the  people. 
Tis  the  ciy  that  the  papists  have  fired  London :  I  care 
not,  falae  or  true.  But  no  papist  shall  help  to  rob 
me  of  yout  Here  i$  my  chance  and  T  shall  seize  iL 
I  saved  you  once,  in  spite  of  yourself;  now,  Diana, 
I  shall  save  you  agata.  from  yourself.  Have  no 
fear,  though  every  stone  In  the  walls  that  keep  you 
from  me  be  laid  low,  no  harm  shall  come  to  you. 
I  shall  be  then;,  and  with  friends.  So  you  Eue 
warned;  be  wise,  bid  our  obsliiiate  old  coi  Anas- 
tasia  yield  you  peacefully,  unbar  the  doors,  facilitate 
the  search  for  the  papers  we  come  to  seek,  and  I 
will  even  do  still  what  may  be  done  for  her  safety 
and  that  of  all  her  silly  pack. 

If  this  findeth  you  open  to  reason,  see  that  she 
hang  a  white  cloth  from  the  window  over  the  porch 
— soon  after  unbarring  the  gate.  And  leave  the 
rest  to  your  faithful  and  ever-loving  cou^n, 

Lionel  Raicliffe. 

"Andheof  ourbloodi  Shame!  "cried  the 
abbess  with  hot  cheeks. 

"Mother,"  said  Diana,  and  her  lip  trem- 
bled in  spite  of  her  brave  tone,  "had  you  not 
best  yield,  even  as  he  says?  Alack!  'tis  by 
bringing  peril  on  you  I  repay  your  shelter!" 

"Yieldyouup?  A  pretty  thought  I  Iwould 
rather  we  all  perished  tt^ether  'neath  the 
stones  of  the  old  house.  Yield  and  facilitate 
forsooth  1  Nay,  we  will  even  hold  the  place 
bolt  and  bar.  An  our  message  have  reached 
the  Tower,  'twill-  go  hard  with  us  if  the 
gates  do  not  stand  till  succor  comes.  How, 
hand  thee  over,  to  yon  infamous  wretch  who 
useth  the  extremity  of  the  city,  the  blind  folly 
of  the  mob,  the  helplessness  of  a  poor  house 
of  gentlewomen  to  the  furthering  of  his  own 
base  purposes!  As  for  my  threat  that  you 
would  take  the  vows" — she  gave  a  dry 
chuckle — "  I've  overshot  the  mark,  it  seems. 
I  deemed  to  show  thee  as  out  of  reach  of  his 
pursuit.  Well,  'tis  ill  talking  when  so  much  is 
a-doing.  Hark  ye  at  that,  tis  the  fiercest  on- 
slaught yet.  Get  thee  to  the  chapel.  I  must 
to  tbe  outer  hall." 

"Nay,"  quoth  Diana,  "I  go  with  you." 

The  two  kinswomen  looked  at  each  other 
for  a  second  with  a  mutual  pride;  then  with- 


out further  word  they  went  together  to  the 
great  outer  hall,  reverberating  now  to  its 
vaulted  roof  as  hammer  strokes  fell  upon 
the  iron-studded  door.  The  stolid  elderly 
red-headed  porter  came  forth  from  a  deep 
embrasure — where  he  had  been  philosoph- 
ically, it  seemed,  listening  to  the  progress  of 
the  attack^ — and  with  a  hand  on  each  arm 
drew  them  in  their  turn  into  the  shelter  out 
of  reach  of  stone  and  shots. 

"Will  the  door  hold,  think  you,  Bmdon?" 
asked  his  reverend  mistress  briskly. 

"Aye,"  quoth  Bindon,  "good  iron,  stout 
oakl    So  they  lay  not  gunpowder." 

"And  so  they  do,  what  then?" 

Bindon  lifted  his  hand  in  slight,  but  ex- 
pressive gesture.  Then  his  small  eye  rolled 
from  the  old  face  to  the  young. 

"Eh,  but  ye  be  two  brave  women — not 
a  blanch,  not  a  squeak!" 

"Shol"  said  the  abbess  with  a  tolerant 
smile.  "And  wby  should  I  fear  death? 
Have  I  not  been  dead  these  forty  years?" 

"And  why  should  I  fear  death"  said  Di- 
ana'syoungvoice,"since  life  has  naught  left?" 

"I  hope  you'll  not  be  taken  at  your  word, 
ladies,"  said  Bindon,  with  tbe  familiarity  of 
long  service.  "Nay,  look  you,  I'm  none  so 
ready  myself!  But,"  he  went  on, "  I  like  not 
this  pause  without:  there  may  be  gunpowder 
in  it  And  by  your  leave,  I'll  creep  round 
to  the  lookout.    Eh,  'tis  time  for  the  guards!" 

As  his  burly  figure  had  moved  out  of  sight, 
Madam  Anastasia  turned  with  some  asperity. 

"Indeed,  Mistress  Harcourt,  I  marvel  at 
you!  Life  nothing  left  for  you,  forsooth? 
Tut,  tut!  Is  not  the  best  part  of  it  before 
you?  What  have  you  done  with  your  good 
youth,  answer  me  that — not  even  borne  a 
soul  to  God's  service?" 

"Why,  mother,"  Diana  exclaimed,  and 
the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  "Do  you 
know  my  history  and  chide  me?  Oh,  I  am 
dead,  and  this  is  my  tomb.  And  tndy,  'tis 
best  so;  since,  when  I  lived  in  the  world,  I 
brought  —  God  knows  unwittingly  —  dire 
sorrow  on  two  noble  hearts  that  loved  me." 

The  prioress  thrust  her  hands  impatiently 
up  her  big  sleeves. 

"Tush,  child!  Should'st  have  made  thy 
choice  boldly.  And  he  whom  you  had  left 
would  be  no  worse  off  than  now.  This 
shilly-shaUy  likee  me  not.  In  a  convent  and 
no  nuni  A  lovely,  free  woman  and  no  wife! 
Either  wed  or  pray,  say  I.  Nay,  my  dear, 
though  I  threatened  your  cousin  with  it,  I 
have  known  it  long;  yoiu:  vocation  is  not  with 
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us.  Witb  the  blessing  of  God,  I'll  yet  give 
the  house  a  feast  on  the  day  of  Mistress  Har- 
court's  wedding  witb  my  Lord  Roclchurst's 
son!" 

The  renewal  of  claniOT  without,  the  report 
of  a  musket,  the  shatteriag  of  a  few  mae 
panes  of  glass  in  the  high  windows  all  but 
drowned  the  valiant  woman's  words.  Yet 
Diana  had  cau^t  the  drift  of  them  and 
clasped  the  stout  shoulders  in  sudden  em- 
brace. 

"Wedding!  Tis  more  like  we  feast  with 
death  this  day!" 

"Why,  then,  'tis  the  best  feast  of  all," 
cried  the  abbe^  petulantly. 

There  came  three  measured,  emphatic 
blows  upon  the  door.  Then,  above  the  loud 
continuous  howl  of  the  mob,  a  ringing  call: 

"Stand  back,  there  within,  stand  back 
for  your  lives  I  We  now  blow  your  door 
in.    Stand  backl" 

"'Tis  Cousin  Lionel's  voice,"  whispered 
Diana  with  white  lips. 

"Sho!"  returned  the  old  lady  with  great 
contempt.  She  caught  Diana  by  the  shoulder 
and  dragged  her  to  the  entrance  of  the 
passage,  where  she  paused  panting,  being 
somewhat  weighty  for  such  swift  movements. 
Bindon,  trailing  a  musket,  clattered  in  their 
rear. 

"Aye,  truly,"  she  said  to  him,  "  I  l>egin  to 
think  this  may  be  the  end.  Tut !  Where  lag 
those  sluggfu^  guards!  Sho!  Here  now 
come  my  silly  children!  Well,  well,  Sister 
Magdalen,  my  pastoral  staff!  So  we  have 
visitors  we  shall  receive  in  state." 

She  took  the  crook  from  the  hands  of  the 
nun;  then,  waving  Iiack  the  community,  ter- 
rified now  even  to  speechlessness: 

"  Back  to  your  stalls,  daughters!  Shame 
on  you !  Shall  not  the  shepherd  come  when 
he  pleases,  and  shall  he  find  the  sheep  dis- 
persed?" She  rang  her  staff  threateningly 
on  the  flags,  and  the  fluttering  bevy  fled  Ijack 
tothechapel.  " Sheep, indeed — poortliings!" 
chuckled  the  abbess. 

She  was  chuckling  still  when  the  thud  of 
the  explosion  came.  It  seemed  to  lift  the 
stone  house  about  them,  to  make  the  solid 
flags  heave  under  their  feet.  For  one  instant 
Diana  deemed  that  they  all  had  been  blown 
in  pieces  as  well  as  the  convent,  and,  open- 
ing her  eyes  after  a  reeling  moment,  was  con- 
siderably astonished  to  find  herself  whole 
and  sound.  Before  her,  in  stout  equilibrium, 
was  the  abbess,  jubilantly  chanting  a  psalm; 
beside  her,  Bindon  on  one  knee,  poising  his 


firelock.  The  wcords  he  was  breathing  were 
not  those  of  prayer. 

There  was  a  burst  of  wailing  from  the 
chapel  within,  and  through  the  porch  a  wall 
of  white  smoke  rolled  up  in  swirls. 

"They've  made  the  breach;  the  door  b 
down,"  said  Bindon  superfluously.  Then 
the  vapor  parted,  and  three  men  were  seen 
cautiously  advancing;  confusedly,  beyond,  in 
the  ragged  breach,  Diana  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  street  and  a  crowd  of  begrimed  faces, 
in  brutal  exultation,  brutal  lust  of  destruc- 
tion. Ravening  as  wild  beasts  behind  bars, 
something  yet  held  them  Ijack,  she  instinc- 
tively felt.  The  next  instant,  as  she  recog- 
nized Lionel,  she  knew  whose  power  at  once 
excited  and  restrained  the  mob:  waving  his 
sword  he  came,  scarce  a  fold  out  of  place  in 
his  handsome  suit,  plumed  hat  on  his  head, 
the  red  curls  of  his  great  wig  hanging  ordered 
on  either  side  of  the  long,  pale  face.  Their 
eyes  met;  she  saw  the  gleam  in  his,  and  her 
heart  turned  sick.  The  two  that  strode  be- 
hind him  were  dark-visaged,  sinister  enough, 
yet  had  something  of  tlie  same  air,  as  of  men 
decorously  carrying  through  a  necessary  act 
of  violence. 

Lionel  Eatdiffe  halted  a  pace  in  front  of 
his  old  kinswoman  and  swept  an  ironical 
bow.  There  was  no  flinching  of  shame  in 
him  as  he  met  the  stem  challenge  of  her  eye, 

"Outofmy  way,  old  fool,"  he  cried.  "I'm 
not  here  to  deal  with  you.  You've  not  chosen 
to  take  my  warning:  take  your  lot.  My 
business  is  with  my  cousin  here,  whom  you 
unlawfully  detain.  Diana,  I  have  seen  to 
your  safety." 

He  made  an  ahnost  imperceptible  gesture 
of  his  hand  as  he  concluded.  The  two  men 
darted  forward.  Hideous  confusion  instant- 
ly sprang  up.*  Diana  remembered  (and  after- 
wards it  was  with  tender  laughter)  seeing 
the  mother  abbess  strike  out  right  lustily 
with  her  pastoral  staS;  to  such  good  purposes 
indeed,  that  Lionel's  sword  was  snapped  at 
mid-blade  as  he  tried  to  parry  her  blow.  At 
the  same  instant  there  was  a  deafening  report 
in  her  ear;  Bindon  had  loosed  his  mu^et. 
The  foremost  of  Ratciiffe's  attendants  threw 
up  his  arms  and  fell  forward.  Then  she  felt 
herself  grasped,  and  knew  the  hated  touch. 

"Diana,  fool,"  Lionel  was  whispering 
fiercely,  "'tis  life  or  death!  If  you  are  seen 
to  struggle  now,  you  are  lost,  even  as  the 
others!" 

Through  Lionel's  words  she  was  aware 
of  the  wild-beast  roar,  execrating:  "Kill  the 
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papists!  Bum  them  I"  was  aware  of  the  in- 
viable  bars  brokeD  down,  of  the  rush.  And 
next,  even  to  her  bewildered  senses  there 
caroe  the  feeling  of  a  change,  a  bait.  It  was 
like  a  flood  at  full  tide  miraculously  arrested. 
Shots  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession 
outside;  and  other  sounds  now,  a  roll  of 
drum,  words  of  command,  some  cheei^  be- 
gan to  mingle  with  those  hideous  recurrent 
yells.  The  throng  ^lat  struggled  to  pour  in 
through  the  broken  door  recoiled.  "The 
guards!  the  guards  are  on  usi"  was  now 
the  cry. 

And  with  the  curious  unanimity  of  crowds 
general  panic  succeeded  general  fury.  Above 
the  torrential  sound  of  feet  on  the  pavement 
outside,  a  voice,  clear  yet  panting,  like  the 
blast  of  a  running  trumpeter,  rose  ever 
nearer:  "Make  way,  in  the  king's  name!" 

Then  'Diana  heard  the  abbess's  "Deo 
^ratios,"  heard  Lionel  curse  as  his  grasp  re- 
laxed; heard  him  cui^  again  as  he  leaped 
forward,  brandishing  the  stump  of  his  sword, 
and,  in  vain  frenzy,  striving  to  stop  the 
fugitives. 

Harry  Rockhurst  was  the  first  of  the  res- 
cuers to  dash  through  the  gaping  door.  The 
Lord  Constable  had  in  truth  reached  the 
gateway  before  him,  but  had  stood  aside  to 
let  his  son  pass.  Bareheaded,  his  black 
curls  flying,  his  face  set  with  the  sternness 
of  fierce  intent,  Diana  for  one  delirious  in- 
stant took  the  son  for  the  father — the  father 
as  she  had  fii^t  met  him  in  pride  of  noble 
strength,  when  she  had  loved  him,  unbidden. 
And  as  he  sprang  toward  her,  crying  out  in 
accents  of  unmeasurable  joy;  "Diana — safel" 
she  cast  herself  into  his  arms. 

Now,  even  as  he  held  her,  she  knew  who 
it  was,  knew  that  there  was  youth  in  his 
pressure,  an  unhampered  ecstasy  of  leaping 
blood.  But  yet  she  clung  to  him  the  closer, 
past  and  present  so  inextricably  mingled  in 
her  thought  that  all  she  felt,  all  she  cared  to 
know,  was  that  now,  here,  her  heart  had 
come  home  at  lastl 

The  inner  circle  of  their  joy  lasted  but  the 
moment  of  a  rat^nt  bubble.  About  them 
the  turmoil  still  raged.  There  was  one, 
within  a  few  yards,  white-haired,  grappling 
with  a  furious  blood-stained  ruffian.  Diana 
clutched  her  lover's  arm. 

"Hany,  Harry,  save  the  old  man!" 

Harry  turned,  saw,  and  fired  his  pistol 
point-blank  in  the  man's  face.  In  the  same 
instant,  with  a  horror  that  stifled  the  cry  of 
warning  in  her  throat,  Diana  saw  Lionel, 


with  livid  countenance  of  fury,  advancing 
upon  the  young  man,  his  broken  sword 
drawn  back  like  a  da^er  for  the  thrust. 
But  even  as  she  found  voice,  aU  was  over: 
one  whose  love  had  been  swifter  than  hers 
had  flung  himself  between  the  steel  and  its 
aim.  Then  all  was  a  swirl  of  confusion. 
She  saw  Harry  draw  his  sword  from  Lionel's 
fallen  body,  fling  it  from  him  and  rush  with 
a  deep  cry  of  anguish  to  the  tall,  white-headed 
man  who  yet  stood  erect,  smiling,  but  with  a 
face  of  terrible  pallor. 

She  looked  again,  and  as  if  the  blast  of  a 
mighty  wind  had  torn  the  mists  from  her 
eyes,  she  knew  him.  The  old  man  she  had 
called  him:  it  was  Ix>rd  Rockhurst  himself. 

And  now  it  became  clear  to  her  that  he  was 
wounded,  and  grievously.  Though  he  still 
stood,  he  was  supported  on  one  side  by  his 
son;  on  the  other  by  a  gray-bearded  yeoman 
who,  seeing  his  leader  struck,  iiad  worked  his 
way  to  him  with  great  strides,  through  the 
mob  of  soldiers  and  rioters  stm^ing  at  the 
door. 

"Sir,"  he  was  saying,  "this  is  the  weight 
of  a  dead  man." 

"Ah,  no!"  cried  the  son,  "For  God's 
sake  look  to  the  wound!  O  God! — the  sword, 
to  the  very  hilt!" 

Rockhurst  came  back  from  his  far  smiling 
contemplation  to  forbid  the  hand  that  would 
have  plucked  the  broken  sword  from  his 
side. 

"Touch  it  not  yet,  Sergeant  Bracy.  When 
you  draw  it,  you  draw  my  life  with  it." 

"He's  sped.  Master  Harry,"  whispered 
Bracy,  and  his  face  began  to  work. 

Then  Rockhurst  failed  in  their  arms,  and 
they  gently  laid  him  down  on  the  flags,  but  a 
few  paces  away  from  Lionel  Ratclifie's  dead 
body.  As  in  a  dream  Diana  came  and  knelt 
by  his  side.  Madam  Anastasia  was  praying 
under  her  voice. 

"O  father,"  sobbed  Harry,  "the  best,  the 
dearest!    Oh,  my  honored  lord!" 

The  dying  man,  as  with  an  effort,  brought 
his  far  gaze  to  the  two  young  faces  bending 
in  sorrow  over  him. 

"  It  is  well,"  he  said,  "very  well.  Diana, 
lay  your  hand  in  his.  I  would  fain  place  it 
there  myself,  but  I  cannot,  I  cannot."  His 
eye  roamed  as  if  seeking.  Once  again  Jie 
smiled  at  Bracy's  distraught  countenance. 

"Old  comrade,"  he  breathed,  "pluck  out 
the  blade." 

The  Lord  Constable  had  given  bis  last 
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JAPAN'S   AMBITION   TO    CIVILIZE 
CHRISTENDOM 

By   HAROLD   BOLCE 


IN  addition  to  their  phenom- 
enal rise  as  an  industrial 
and  military  people,  the 
Japanese  regard  themselves 
as  intellectually  superior  to 
Occidental  races.  Other 
people  have  had  to  struggle 
against  slow  conservatism.  The  Japanese 
alone,  they  insist,  have  been  totally  emanci- 
pated from  the  slavery  to  narrow  ideas.  They 
believe  now  that  their  mission  is  to  civilize 
Christendom  I 

They  scout  the  thought  that  they  are  to 
become  an  industrial  danger  to  our  solvency 
and  civilization,  or  that  Asia,  unified  and 
quickened  into  ambition  through  the  teaching 
and  example  of  Japan,  is  to  be  a  military 
menace  to  Europe  or  America.  Far  more 
important  is  the  Japanese  programme,  they 
point  out,  to  redeem  the  Occident  from  its 
religious  bondage. 

They  say  that  ideas  cannot  travel  as  rapidly 
in  Europe  and  America  as  they  can  and  do  in 
Japan.  They  say  that  the  habit  in  Western 
nations  of  starving  or  torturing  or  crucifying 
genius  survives  in  our  prejudice  against  a 
really  new  ideal,  and  that  in  our  political  doc- 
trines, and  preSminently  in  our  creeds,  we  are 
controlled  by  the  past  far  more  than  we  our- 
selves dream.  Japan's  r6Ie,  therefore,  is  to 
point  out  a  better  way  for  mankind. 

They  remind  us  that  when  they  emerged 
from  their  feudalism  they  faced  every  pliAse 
of  science,  philosophy,  and  religion,  not  cling- 
ing to  tradition  when  observation  and  study 
revealed  a  clearer  way  lo  Japanese  advance- 
ment. Their  attitude  toward  the  religions  of 
other  lands  is  not  more  critical  than  toward 
their  own.  Shintoism  was  disestablished  as 
a  State  religion,  thoroughly  secularized,  and 
its  affairs  placed  under  a  Bureau  of  Shrines. 
There  is  scarcely  more  religious  significance 


to  this  Shinto  Department  in  the  Federal 
Building  at  Tokio  than  there  is  in  the  Board 
of  Health  in  an  American  city. 

The  Japanese  insist  that  they  are  the  first 
race  to  throw  off  the  thraldom  of  inherited  be- 
liefs. A  man  bom  in  Arabia,  they  point  out, 
is  usually  a  Mohammedan;  if  he  is  bom  in. 
Europe  ot  America,  he  is  some  sort  of  a 
Christian;  whereas  the  man  of  Japan  has 
taken  from  all.  religions  what  he  considers  the 
best.  The  teachings  of  Christ,  Confucius, 
Buddha,  and  Mohammed  have  been  blended 
with  the  utilitarianism  of  Herbert  Spencer  and 
the  rationalism  of  the  Japanese  philosopher 
Fukuzawa.  In  religion  and  ethics,  as  in 
their  railways  and  military  tactics,  the  Japa- 
nese determine  to  prove  all  things  and  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good. 

The  Japanese  hold  that  their  amalgama- 
tion of  the  best  thought  and  aspiration  of  all 
lands  comprises  in  itself  a  new  gospel.  News- 
papers and  magazines  and  public  speeches  in 
the  Sunrise  Kingdom  are  filled  with  the  preg- 
nant thought  that  the  mission  of  Japan,  totally 
aside  from  any  dream  of  industrial  supremacy 
or  military  conquest,  is  to  rationalize  the 
world. 

All  great  religions,  they  point  out,  origi- 
nated in  the  Orient,and  these  codes  of  thought 
have  served  a  great  purpose  while  mankind 
has  been  passing  through  what  the  Japanese 
regard  as  the  kindergarten  age  of  intellectual 
development.  The  Japanese  people,  they 
say,  are  now  responding  to  the' opportunity 
and  the  call  to  teach  the  races  that  al!  these 
religions  are  good  in  part,  but  that  none  of 
them  has  a  monopoly  on  truth. 

The  peculiar  attitude  of  the  Japanese 
toward  Christianity  may  be  illustrated  by  re- 
ferring to  a  regular  Sunday  occurrence  on  the 
Ginza,  the  leading  street  of  Tokio.  A  big 
sign  over  a  bookstore  there  discloses  that  the 
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firm  deals  exclusively  in  Bibles,  hymn  books, 
and  other  Christian  productions.  These 
books  are  sold  to  eager  students,  and  the  main 
business  of  the  store  is  done  over  the  counter 
on  Sunday  morning.  The  object  of  these 
students  is  not  so  much  to  get  into  communion 
with  the  Christian's  God  as  to  understand  our 
grammar.  There  is  no  more  religion  in 
Japan's  sabbath  than  in  that  country's  adop- 
tion of  the  Morse  alphabet. 

They  are  willing  to  accept  Jehovah,  but 
they  say  they  cannot  understand  the  lack  of 
catholicity  that  would  insist  upon  the  banish- 
ment from  the  Japanese  Pantheon  of  their 
eight  hundred  myriad  gods  to  give  the  whole 
place  excluMvely  to  our  one.  The  Japanese 
quote  the  admonition  of  Confucius  to  his  dis- 
ciples, to  respect  the  gods,  but  to  have  as  little 
as  possible  to  do  with  them.  There  has  long 
been  a  pronounced  tendency  toward  agnos- 
ticism in  Japan.  The  present  widespread 
rationalism  and  atheism  adopted  from  the 
West  merge  naturally  with  much  of  the  Con- 
fucian doctrine  as  it  has  been  interpreted  in 
the  Sunrise  Kingdom. 

The  Japanese  criticism  of  Christianity  will 
be  better  understood  if  we  consider  their  in- 
difference to  their  own  faith.  The  Japanese 
baptize  their  children  at  Shinto  shrines,  and 
bury  their  dead  from  Buddhist  temples. 
Japan's  greatest  statesman,  Marquis  Ito,  is 
the  author  of  the  foUowing  statement: 

"I  regard  religion  itself  as  quite  unneces- 
sary to  a  nation's  life;  science  is  far  above 
superstition;  and  what  is  religion — Buddhism 
or  Christianity — but  superstition,  and  there- 
fore a  possible  source  of  weakness  to  a  nation? 
1  do  not  regret  the  tendency  to  free  thought 
and  atheism  which,  is  almost  universal  in 
Japan." 

And  Fukuzawa  said:  "Religion  is  like  tea; 
it  serves  a  social  end,  nothing  more." 

At  the  Nippon  Club  in  Tokio  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  talking  at  length  with  a  native 
author  of  many  books,  and  I  asked  him  to 
tell  me  frankly  wherein  the  Japanese  consid- 
ered themselves  more  advanced  intellectually 
than  America.  He  regarded  the  subject  very 
seriously. 

"One  fact  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
Japanese  have  taken  hi^er  ground  than 
any  other  people,"  said  he.  "Agnosticism, 
which  is  the  only  logical  attitude  for  a  modem 
man  to  assume  toward  the  mystery  of  birth 
and  life  and  death,  is  a  point  of  view  reached 
in  the  United  States  only  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced professors  in  your  universities;  where- 


as in  Japan  it  is  the  thought  of  the  masses. 
Moreover,  your  Christian  propagandists  in 
America  are  so  unalert  to  the  philosophical 
progress  of  Japan  as  a  nation  that  missionaries 
are  sent  here  to  preach  a  gospel  of  miracles 
and  mythology — a  mass  of  doctrine,  in  the 
form  of  Hebrew  fables  and  traditions,  which 
would  never  make  the  slightest  appeal  to  the 
scientific  Japanese  mind,  and  which,  in  fact, 
the  best  thinkers  in  your  own  universities 
repudiate," 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  Japanese  anal- 
ysis and  rejection  of  many  teachings  held 
sacred  by  Western  nations  is  not  irreverent. 
These  Oriental  rationalists  as  calmly  set  aside 
the  record  that  the  sun  stopped  in  mid-heaven 
at  the  request  of  a  Hebrew  general,  or  that 
the  shadow  of  the  sun  at  the  bidding  of  Isaiah 
went  back  ten  degrees  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz, 
as  the  Christian  world  labels  as  impossible 
myths  the  prodigies  of  the  Greek  gods. 

The  facts  that  Sunday  is  officially  a  day  of 
rest  in  Japan,  and  that  Church  and  State 
have  been  practically  separated,  have  given 
the  missionaries  undue  cause  for  elation.  It 
is  true,  too,  that  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  has  found  favor  in  Japan,  con- 
spicuously because  of  its  social  service  to  the 
soldiers  during  the  recent  war  with  Russia. 
It  is  interesting  and  characteristic,  however, 
that  side  by  side  with  this  Western  organiza- 
tion is  developing  the  Young  Men's  Buddhist 
Association  of  Japan.  This  latter  organiza- 
tion includes  everything  that  is  taught  in 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  familiarizes  its  members 
with  the  hygienic  ideals  of  Buddhism,  and 
conducts  summer  schools. 

What  the  Japanese  protest  against  Is  that 
the  Western  world  advances  Christianity  as 
the  one  and  only  way.  Since  our  denomina- 
tional representatives  in  the  Sunrise  Kingdom 
continue  to  insist  upon  complete  orthodox 
conversion,  the  Japanese  have  not  been  ret- 
icent in  pointing  out  what  they  regard  as  the 
fallacies  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  the  first  place,  they  say  that  Western 
theology  concedes  that  the  creation  of  the  hu- 
man race  on  the  part  of  Jehovah  has  thus  far 
turned  out  to  be  a  colossal  failure.  The 
Japanese  even  go  further,  and  say  that  the 
belief  that  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  are 
doomed  to  eternal  torment,  and  that  only  a 
fortunate  remnant  are  saved,  renders  the  crea- 
tion of  man  not  only  a  vast  failure,  but  an  un- 
thinkable horror  as  well.  A  Japanese  pro- 
fessor said  to  me  that  if  he  could  be  converted 
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to  Christianity  he  would  make  his  petitions 
not  to  God  but  to  the  Evil  Spirit,  inasmuch  as 
the  DeviJ,  according  to  our  theology,  con- 
trolled the  majority  and  was  altogether  the 
dominant  power  in  the  universe. 

He  said  that  he  realized  that  we  regard  mao 
as  a  free  moral  agent,  and  that  while  the  road 
is  wide  that  leads  to  destruction,  and  is 
always  crowded,  the  individual  had  the 
privilege  of  choosing  the  narrow  way,  up 
which  the  few,  the  select,  the  preordained, 
climbed  to  felicity.  The  trouble  was,  the 
Japanese  critic  pointed  out,  that  man  had 
been  so  created  that  he  would  not  choose  this 
way  to  eternal  life.  Christian  theology,  there- 
fore, accused  the  Creator  of  bringing  into  ex- 
istence a  race  of  beings  of  such  moral  bias 
that  the  countless  majority  would  not  accept 
His  method  of  salvation.  In  other  worcb, 
Christianity,  it  is  held  in  Japan,  charges  the 
Creator  with  having  fashioned  billions  of 
human  souls  although  He  knew  beforehand 
that  most  of  them  would  plunge  headlong  into 
everlasting  torment. 

The  doctrine  that  the  God  of  Christianity, 
in  order  to  avert  from  mankind  the  doom  to- 
ward which  they  were  otherwise  hopelessly 
Socking,  sent  His  only  begotten  Son  to  be 
crucified  in  a  remote  comer  of  Asia  is  totally 
rejected  by  the  Japanese.  They  say  that  if 
that  sacrifice  had  been  effective  in  any  large 
way,  the  argument  in  regard  to  the  mission  of 
the  Nazarene  might  be  more  effective,  but 
that,  out  of  the  billions  that  have  lived  since 
the  ministration  of  Jesus  Christ  two  thou- 
i^nd  >-ears  ago,  only  a  comparative  handful 
have  believed  and  been  saved  according  to 
the  plan  thus  elaborately  designed  by  the 
Creator. 

The  Japanese  look  at  this  important  sub- 
ject from  another  standpoint  also.  They  say 
(hat  if  Christ  was  a  god  He  was  more  than 
man  can  ever  possibly  be.  They  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  race  should  be  grateful  to  the 
Crealor  for  sending  ue  a  god  who  set  up  an 
ideal  in  Hts  life  impossible  of  human  attain- 
ment. According  to  our  theology,  Jesus  was 
man  in  outward  form  only,  the  Japanese  in- 
sist; inwardly  He  had  the  advantage  of  being 
a  god,  and  came  to  tantalize  unfortunate 
mankind  by  showing  them  how  good  a  god 
can  be.  Such  teaching,  the  Japanese  say,  is 
of  little  value  to  the  world. 

If  Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese 
say,  was  truly  a  man,  and  His  life  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  possibilities  latent  in  humanity, 
then  His  life  is  more  inspiring  than  if  He  were 


a  god.  Viewing  the  sayings  and  sennons  of 
the  Nazarene  as  the  lofty  expression  of  a  su- 
perior man,  they  have  already  adopted  much 
of  His  gospel  in  the  new  thought  in  Japan. 
But  they  place  His  teaching  u[>on  the  same 
level  as  that  of  Confucius,  and  along  many 
practical  lines  subordinate  both  to  &e  phi- 
losophy of  Herbert  Spencer! 

One  of  the  fundamental  secrets  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  gospel  proclaimed  by  Jesus,  the 
Japanese  claim,  was  that  He  wove  into  His 
message  much  of  the  thought  of  the  Hindus 
and  the  ideas  of  ancient  Israel.  It  was  a  com- 
posite doctrine,  comprised  of  the  best  ethical 
and  religious  systems  then  known.  The 
Japanese  claim  that  they  are  now  reproducing 
the  programme  of  the  Nazarene,  only  on  a  far 
greater  scale,  as  they  are  incorporating  into 
their  up-to-date  philosophy  not  only  all  that 
has  proved  to  be  beneficial  to  mankind  in  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  but  likewise  subjecting  to 
the  same  lest  all  that  is  valuable  in  all  the 
religions,  ethical  systems,  economics,  and 
metaphysics  throughout  the  world. 

We  are  still  sending  missionaries  to  Japan, 
but  the  Japanese  insist  that  these  representa- 
tives of  our  religion  are  being  brought  under 
the  influence  of  the  more  advanced  Uiought  of 
the  very  people  they  would  convert  to  narrow 
and  exclusive  doctrines.  Moreover,  the  Jap- 
anese are  beginning  to  send  their  rationalists 
to  the  leading  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  England,  Germany,  and  China. 

The  Japanese  say  that  they  realize  that  they 
have  a  big  task,  inasmuch  as  Europe  and 
America,  while  purely  and  commendably 
scientific  in  regard  to  electricity,  wireless  te- 
legraphy, and  all  modem  phenomena,  are  like 
children  in  fidelity  to  a  belief  that  impossible 
miracles  were  wrou^t  ages  ago.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Japanese  these  myths 
could  be  passed  over  as  unimportant  if  they 
were  not  included  as  a  vital  part  of  the  un- 
scientific religion  of  the  Western  world. 

The  Japanese  smile  when  the  missionaries 
tell  them  that  Elijah  and  Elisha  by  smiting  the 
water  of  the  Jordan  with  a  mantle  dammed 
up  the  river  and  were  able  to  walk  across  on 
dry  land.  Had  the  people  of  that  day  been 
sufficiently  advanced  to  build  pontoon 
bridges,  they  would  not  have  invented  such  a 
fable,  the  Japanese  contend.  Nor  are  these 
cynically  scientific  yellow  men  more  credulous 
in  regard  to  the  account  of  Christ  calming  the 
tempest  on  Lake  Galilee.  Nothing  like  that 
has  ever  happened,  they  say,  since  the  race 
learned    to    navigate    scientifically.    They 
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point  out,  too,  the  curious  fact  that  in  the  rec- 
<ad  of  the  reign  of  Yamato-take,  who  flour- 
ished at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  story  is  told  of  how  his  wife  stilled  a  great 
storm  on  the  Sea  of  Japan  by  sitting  on  a 
wave! 

Japan  is  a  land  of  gods  and  tradition,  but 
they  regard  their  gods  indulgently,  much  as 
the  Western  world  looks  upon  Santa  Claus; 
and  even  the  popular  notion  that  the  Mikado 
can  trace  his  lineage  to  the  Sun  Goddess  is 
treasured  by  the  Japanese  people  largely  as 
we  cherish  the  cherry-tree  myth  in  the  life  of 
George  Washington. 

The  Japanese  point  out  that  all  the  stories 
of  Hebrew  miracles,  such  as  the  action  of 
angels  in  destroying  the  Assyrian  army,  the 
conversion  of  rods  into  serpents,  the  amplifi- 
cation of  &ve  loaves  of  bread  and  two  fishes 
into  a  commissary  supply  sufficient  to  feed 
5,000  people,  can  be  equaled  if  not  paral- 
leled by  the  myths  of  Egypt  and  Greece  and 
Rome  and  even  Japan.  The  marvelous  thing 
to  the  Japanese  is  that  civilized  Europeans 
and  Americans  still  regard  as  literal  the 
dreams  and  allegories  that  have  come  out  of 
ancient  centuries. 

Fukuzawa,  whom  Japan  regards  as  its  most 
profound  modem  philosopher,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  regard  to  religion; 

"I  lack  a  religious  nature,  and  have  never 
believed  in  any  religion.  I  am  thus  open  to 
the  charge  that  I  am  advising  others  to  be  re- 
ligious when  I  am  not  so.  Yet  my  conscience 
does  not  permit  me  to  clothe  myself  with  re- 
ligion when  I  have  it  not  at  heart.  Of  re- 
ligions there  are  several  kinds— Buddhism, 
Christianity,  and  what  not.  Yet  from  my 
standpoint  there  is  no  more  difference  between 
these  than  between  green  tea  and  black  tea. 
It  makes  little  difference  whether  you  drink 
one  or  the  other.  The  point  is  to  let  those 
who  have  never  drunk  tea  partake  of  it  and 
know  its  taste.  It  is  so  with  religion.  Re- 
ligionists are  like  tea  merchants.  They  are 
busy  selling  their  own  kind  of  religion.  As 
for  the  method  of  procedure  in  this  matter,  it 
is  not  good  policy  for  one  to  disparage  the 
stock  of  others  in  order  to  praise  his  own. 
What  he  ought  to  do  is  to  see  that  his  stock 
is  well  selected  and  his  prices  cheap." 

The  story  is  related  that  a  Japanese  am- 
bassador, leaving  England,  called  upon  the 
Foreign  Office  stating  that  he  had  a  half  an 
hour  to  spare,  and  suggested  that  they  suggest 
a  new  religion  which  it  might  be  advisable  for 
his  home  government  to  adopt.    Dispatches 


have  frequently  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
that  Toluo  was  considering  legislation  that 
would  make  Christianity  the  State  religion  in 
Japan.  This  has  been  seriously  entertained 
at  times  in  the  belief  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Occidental  creed  might  facilitate  Japan's 
treaty  negotiations  with  the  Powers,  Another 
project  incorporated  the  plan  of  establishing  a 
religion  which,  adopting  Shinto  nomenclature, 
would  incorporate  the  seven  cardinal  virtues 
of  Confucianism,  the  Buddhistic  doctrine  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  the  Christian  concep- 
tion of  the  Trinity.  . 

Any  introduction  of  Christianity  under  Jap- 
anese control  and  interpretation  would  have 
no  more  agnificance,  and  probably  not  so 
much,  as  the  adoption  of  European  and 
American  styles  of  clothing.  Anything  that 
is  peculiarly  alien  is  not  popular  in  Japan. 
Railroads  and  telegraphs  and  all  the  mechan- 
ical achievements  of  modern  times  have  been 
vigorously  welcomed,  for  these  scientific  tri- 
umphs are  in  no  sense  national.  They  belong 
to  the  world. 

The  career  of  Buddhism  in  Japan,  im- 
ported from  China  and  Korea,  illustrates  the 
indisposition  of  the  Japanese  to  adopt  in  any 
wholesale  way  an  alien  religion.  The  elab- 
orate metaphysics  of  the  Buddhistic  t&ith  did 
not  appeal  to  the  Japanese,  and  that  religion 
succeed  only  by  adapting  itself  to  Shinto- 
ism,  and  adopting  many  of  the  Japanese  gods. 
The  Japanese  people  without  discrimination 
give  their  financial  support  to  both  Buddhism 
and  Shintoism. 

The  main  obvious  difference  between 
Buddhism  and  Shintoism  is  that  a  Buddhist 
temple  is  roofed  with  tiles,  while  a  Shinto 
temple  is  thatched  1 

In  1874  Buddhism  was  disestablished  in 
Japan.  To-day  Japan  has  even  greater  re- 
ligious freedom  than  America  enjoys,  for,  as 
stated,  a  dealer  can  sell  Bibles  on  Sunday  in 
Tokio.  Buddhist  temples  are  multiplying 
in  Japan,  and  the  reason  for  this  phenomenon 
is  about  the  same  as  that  which  explains 
the  great  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  and 
the  domestic  commerce  of  that  empire.  The 
Japanese  keep  up  their  temples,  out  of  the 
same  love  of  the  beautiful  that  impels  Ameri- 
can municipalities  and  individuals  to  main- 
tain their  parks! 

It  is  significant  of  the  anomalous  attitude 
of  the  Japanese  toward  religion  that  the  can- 
on of  Buddhism  has  never  been  translated 
into  the  Japanese  tongue.  The  version  used 
by  the  Buddhist  priests  in  the  t 
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Japan  is  written  in  Chinese.  It  is  the  testi- 
many  of  every  traveler  and  student  and  pro- 
gressive citizen  of  the  Japanese  empire  that 
the  educated  people  of  Japan  are  totally  in- 
different to  religion. 

It  has  not  always  been  so.  There  was  a 
time  when  emperors  used  to  abdicate  in  Japan 
to  engage  in  prayer.  But  they  found  tiial 
when  they  did  so,  the  Shogun  who  did  not 
pray  got  control  of  the  government.  The 
Japanese  say  that  the  religion  of  to-day  should 
be  as  modem  as  machinery. 

They  protest  against  the  assumption  of  the 
Christian  nations  that  it  was  exclusively  to 
the  Israelites  that  the  All-Wise  Creator  re- 
vealed Himself.  The  Bible  is  read  in  Japan, 
but  it  is  not  considered  there  the  only  Inspired 
Writ.  In  accepting  many  faiths  and  litanies 
they  proceed  upon  the  idea  that  an  omnipo- 
tent being  would  be  too  prolific  an  author  to 
confine  himself  to  one  book,  especially  upon 
finding  that  that  volume  was  not  universally 
read! 

They  say  that  if  the  Bible  had  beenintended 
as  the  only  authoritative  message  from  God 
to  man,  its  origin  would  not  have  been  left 
in  such  obscurity.  They  point  out  that  no 
scholar  knows  anything  about  the  original 
manuscripts  of  the  Christian  Bible,  the  oldest 
fragments  dating  from  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ  and  at  best  being  nothing  but 
translated  copies.  What  happened  to  the 
originals,  and  the  precise  matter  they  con- 
tained, no  man  knows.  This  hiatus  of  cen- 
turies, occurring  between  the  time  the  Chris- 
tian manuscripts  were  written  and  the  date 
of  their  most  ancient  translation,  gives  un- 
certainty, from  the  Japanese  standpoint,  to 
the  entire  religious  canon  of  the  Occident. 

They  make  the  further  point  that  whatever 
is  truth,  whatever  can  be  proved  by  experience 
and  science,  does  not  need  to  be  inspired,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  no  amount  of  relig- 
ious ecstasy  in  the  writing  can  give  validity  to 
an  untruth.  It  makes  no  difference  to  them, 
therefore,  who  wrote  our  Scriptures,  when 
they  were  written,  or  under  what  spiritual 
compulsion.  Whatever  in  these  Hebrew 
poems,  homilies,  and  histories  can  be  utilized 
to  advance  ethics  and  economies'  to-day,  the 
Japanese  consider  worthy  of  adoption  and 
promulgation,  but  at  all  our  Bible  stories  of 
the  miraculous  the  Japanese  simply  smile.  To 
the  unconverted  OrienLiI,  our  sacred  tales  are 
on  a  par  with  the  Mother  G(M)se  fables  and 
the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments.  What 
gives  piquancy  to  the  situation  is  not  the  mere 


n^atioD  of  the  Japanese,  but  their  belief,  as 
stated,  that  they  have  progressed  greatly  be- 
yond the  American  and  tibe  European,  and 
are  called  upon  to  teach  us  the  new  religion  of 
reason  and  science. 

In  some  of  my  arguments  with  the  Japa- 
nese I  said  that  the  Christian  civilization  in  its 
exaltation  of  woman,  even  had  it  never  ac- 
complished anything  else,  had  won  a  claim  to 
superiority  over  all  other  social  systems  in  the 
world,  I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
contrast  between  the  status  enjoyed  by  Ameri- 
can women  and  those  of  Japan,  when  in 
visiting  homes  and  tea  houses  in  the  Sunrise 
Kingdom  I  encountered  the  maids  and  house- 
wives bumping  theh  foreheads  on  the  matting 
and  purring  at  my  feet  while  they  unlaced  my 
shoes.  Calling  upon  an  American  who  had 
married  a  Japanese  woman,  I  found  him 
seated  in  his  study,  his  bare  feet  in  a  ba^ 
of  water,  and  his  wife  on  her  knees  washing 
them. 

But  when,  in  my  controversies  with  the 
students  and  thinkers  of  Japan,  I  made  the 
point  that  under  our  Christian  system  Occi- 
dental women  had  greater  freedom  and  higher 
standing  than  their  Oriental  sisters,  I  was  met 
instantly  by  the  protest  that  our  methods  had 
made  our  women  Amazonian,  brazen,  and 
unlovable.  Japan,  they  said,  had  tau^t 
woman  her  place.  She  was  educated  to 
please,  to  be  gentle,  thoughtful,  and  obedient 
American  women,  the  Japanese  claim,  have 
been  spoiled  by  idolatry.  They  have  become 
calculating  and  dominant,  whereas  the  Jap- 
anese women  remain  throughout  their  lives 
charming,  docile,  subordinate  to  their  hus- 
bands. American  women,  the  Japanese  say, 
interfere  and  disturb  the  social  conditions, 
and  frequently  create  confusion  in  diplomacy 
and  other  aSairs  of  State.  Christianity,  they 
say,  which  is  almost  wholly  supported  by 
women  in  America,  is  responsible  for  the  fan- 
tastic ideals  that  have  resulted  in  giving  un- 
due freedom  to  the  sex. 

The  new  religion  formulated  by  the  Jap- 
anese will  adopt  the  pagan  rather  than  the 
Christian  idea  of  woman's  sphere.  This  is 
essentially  a  man's  world,  the  Japanese  con- 
tend, because  the  nations  are  preserved  by 
war,  and  women  are  not  fitted  anatomically 
to  engage  in  arduous  campaigns.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  men  must  fight  to  maintain  th«r 
country,  it  is  colossal  folly,  the  Japanese  say, 
to  give  woman  the  right  to  shape  the  political 
policy  of  the  land.  Furthermore,  the  Jap- 
anese cliiim  that  the  Japanese  women,  tau^ 
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to  find  their  greatest  joy  in  the  aSairs  of  the 
home,  are  far  happier  than  the  women  who 
have  been  made  ambitioua  and  unsatisfied 
under  the  Christian  system. 

In  leading  economic  ideas  affecting  both 
men  and  women,  the  Japanese  claim  great 
superiority  over  the  Occident.  Europe  and 
America  are  only  now,  after  years  of  stru^e 
and  wars  and  class  hatred,  reaching  the  idea 
that  State  ownership  of  public  utilities  is  a 
benefit  to  the  masses.  Japan,  taking  ad- 
vanced ground  in  economics  as  it  t^  in 
religion  and  science,  inaugurated  State  social- 
ism without  conflict  and  even  without  con- 
troverey.  The  Japanese  claim  that  their 
nation  is  without  an  equal  in  its  capacity  for 
taking  definite  and  quick  action  in  matters 
affecting  the  public  good.  Old  men  and  old 
communities,  as  is  well  known,  are  conserva- 
tive. Japan,  while  one  of  the  oldest  of  na- 
tions, is  brand-new  in  its  regeneration. 
Having  turned  its  back  upon  the  past,  it  has 
no  prejudices  to  fight.  Just  as  it  took  its  na- 
val ideas  from  England,  its  infantry  organiza- 
tion from  Germany,  the  school  system  from 
America,  and  the  Code  Napoldon  from 
France,  so  it  has  absorbed  its  religion  and 
philosophy  from  all  the  creeds  and  teachers 
both  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  They  say 
they  do  not  believe  in  a  republic,  because  some 
centralization  of  power  is  indispensable,  and 
in  a  democracy,  where  sufficient  restraint  is 
not  imposed,  domination  is  usurped  by  the 
commercial  magnates.  They  say  that  neither 
the  reUgion  nor  the  governmental  system  of 
America  is  suited  to  the  worid  at  large.  They 
say  that  the  fact  that  worshipers  in  our  de- 
mocracy still  cling  to  the  spiritual  idea  of  a 
God  reigning  on  a  throne  surrounded  by  in- 
ferior angels  singing  adulatory  hosannas,  re- 
veals that  the  conception  of  equality  is  not 
fundamental  in  our  mind.  They  point  out 
that  there  is  no  President,  nor  Cabinet,  nor 
Parliament  in  the  Christian  heaven. 

The  Japanese,  believing  in  their  destined 
r6Ie  to  mei^e  the  best  ideas  of  all  nations,  re- 
ject the  idea  of  a  single  ruler  in  the  universe, 
to  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  as 
grasshoppers.  Nor  do  they  believe  in  that 
standard  for  an  earthly  government.  They 
preach  a  form  of  socialism,  a  paternalism, 
but  they  address  their  appeal  not  to  that  class 
which  can  do  nothing  save  en^ge  in  sullen 
rage  or  fiery  revolution,  but  to  the  intrenched 
administrators  who  can  inaugurate  reforms 
without  resort  to  aims.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  peaceful  emergence  of  Japan  and 


the  carnival  of  bloodshed  which  attended  the 
passing  of  France  from  the  old  r^me  to  the 
modem  typifies  the  difference  between  the 
new  religion  which  the  people  of  the  Mikado's 
empire  offer  to  the  world  and  the  disputa- 
tious creeds  which  led  the  Western  nations  to 
torture  and  decimate  their  enemies  through 
many  foolish  centuries. 

The  new  religion  does  not  concern  itself 
deeply  with  doctrines.  It  does  not  believe  in 
original  sin  and  the  necessity  for  redemption. 
It  heUeves  that  human  nature  is  naturally 
good,  and  that  it  is  only  the  lack  of  proper 
cultivation  that  makes  character  fruiUess. 
It  will  not  aim  to  introduce  a  new  Gospel 
through  any  form  of  religious  excitement. 
What  we  in  America  call  religious  revivals 
Japan  classes  as  monomania  and  hysteria. 
Even  love  is  considered  a  weakness  in  Japan. 
Love,  delirium  tremens,  and  religion  are  re- 
garded as  a  trinity  of  evils  unwcnlhy  a  well- 
poised  gendeman  in  the  Sunrise  Kingdom. 

While  for  want  of  a  better  term  the  new 
movement  in  Japan  is  called  an  up-to-date 
religion,  it  is  not  religious  in  any  Western 
sense.  XJchimura,  in  his  "Japan  and  the 
Japanese,"  pktures  his  country  occupying  a 
middle  place  between  the  two  great  streams  of 
the  world's  civilization,  and  merging  them  to 
rejuvenate  the  earth.     He  says: 


itive  bocnea  on  the  tableland  of  Iran  or  Armenia. 
That  toward  the  nest  passed  through  Babylon, 
Phcenida,  Greece,  Rome,  Germany,  ^island,  and 
culminated  in  America,  while  that  tbrouui  the  east 
traveled  through  India,  Thibet,  and  China,  culmi- 
natuw  in  the  Manchu  court  at  Peking.  The  moral 
worlais  also  a  magnet,  with  its  two  opposite  poles  on 
the  opposite  ban£  of  the  Pacific,  the  democratic, 
aggressive,  inductive  America,  and  the  imperial,  con- 
servative, and  deductive  China.  There  have  been 
constant  attempts  for  the  union  of  these  magnetic 
currents.  Grander  tasks  await  the  young  Japan, 
who  has  the  best  of  Europe  and  the  best  of  Asia  at 
her  commaDd.  At  her  touch  the  divuit  is  completed 
and  the  he^Uiy  fluid  shall  overfiotv  the  earth! 

I  do  not  in  this  article  go  into  the  chauvin- 
ism of  Japan,  further  than  to  state  that  the 
overmastering  pride  and  confidence  of  that 
people  lead  them  to  picture  for  themselves  a 
political  destiny  throughout  all  the  Aaatic 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  They  feel  quite  confi- 
dent, too,  that  no  other  modem  nation,  not 
even  military  Gemiany  or  England,  could 
have  met  and  vanquished  Russia  as  Japan 
did.  Not  long  ago  an  eminent. German  re- 
minded a  Japanese  diplomat  in  Beriin  that 
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the  Sunrise  Kingdom  had  boirowed  all  its 
military  ideas  and  many  of  its  mechanical 
appliances  from  Germany. 

"That  is  true,"  replied  the  little  Oriental, 
.  "but  there  is  one  thing  we  did  not  import 
from  Germany." 

"What  was  that?"  asked  the  German. 

"Your  fear  of  Russia,"  was  the  reply. 

The  Japanese  make  ihe  additicmal  point  in 
regard  to  their  military  fitness,  that  no  armies 
have  ever  equaled  theirs  in  ministering  to  the 
wounded  and  the  sick. 

Iq  l^ge  ideas  of  foreign  trade,  the  Japanese 
point  to  what  they  believe  to  be  their  marked 
superiority.  The  great  future  of  commerce, 
they,  like  many  other  people,  believe,  is  in 
continental  Asia.  Blind  to  the  multiplying 
opportunities  of  that  Mongolian  field,  Amer- 
ica has  so  alienated  the  Chinese  that  boy- 
cotts and  the  threats  of  boycotts  are  seriously 
disturbing  our  trade  with  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire. Last  year  witnessed  a  marked  decrease 
in  our  exports  to  China.  But  the  Japanese, 
being,  as  they  believe,  a  superior  race,  and 
seeing  farther  into  the  future  than  Americans 
can,  have  established  friendly  and  reciprocal 
relations  with  their  great  awakening  neighbor. 
Already  Japan  is  selling  more  cotton  goods  to 
China  than  the  United  States  does. 

In  diplomacy,  Japan  claims  pre£minence 
over  all  the  modem  nations.  In  its  imperial 
ambitions,  Japan  saw  but  one  possible  ob- 
stacle of  sufficient  magnitude  to  restrain  the 
feariess  advance  of  the  Mikado's  people.  The 
expansion  of  America  was  the  one  problem 
that  Japan  had  to  solve,  and  so,  with  worldly 
acuteness,  it  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  England.  Through  its  own  strength,  re- 
enforced  by  the  fleets  and  prestige  and  wealth 
of  its  great  ally,  Japan  has  reached  a  trium- 
phal position  from  which  it  will  probably  not 
be  forced  to  go  to  war  for  many  years.  As 
for  its  commercial  ascendency,  that  may 
prove  of  positive  benefit  to  America,  since  the 
rise  of  Japan  and  the  rejuvenation  of  all  Asia 
will  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Far 
East.  These  phases  of  Japan's  advance  and 
pride  are  not  a  part  of  the  present  considera- 
tion. 

What  is  unique  in  the  new  civilization  of 
Japan  is  the  claim  that  the  real  spirit  of  the 
country,  which  has  given  that  people  an  intel- 
lectual preeminence  over  all  other  nations,  is 
not  an  importation,  but  a  native  gift  brought 
to  perfection  through  centuries  of  develop- 
ment. Western  machinery  made  Japan  move 
faster,  but  it  added  nothing,  they  insist,  to 


their  essential  ideals  as  expressed  in  Bushido 
and  cultivated  for  a,ooo  years.  Professor 
Nitobe  in  his  book  on  Bushido  5a>'s: 

"To  a  philosophic  and  pious  mind,  the 
races  themselves  are  marks  of  divine  chirog- 
rajAy,  clearly  traced  in  black  and  white  as 
on  their  skin;  and  if  this  simile  holds  good,  the 
yellow  race  forms  a  precious  page  inscribed  in 
hieroglyphics  of  gold." 

In  another  place  he  says  that  "Christianity 
in  its  American  or  Engl^  form — ^with  more 
of  Anglo-Saxon  freaks  and  fancies  than  grace 
and  purity  of  its  founder — is  a  poor  scion  to 
graft  on  Bushido  stock." 

It  should  not  be  imagined  that  the  Japanese 
in  any  phase  of  their  philosophy  and  religion 
are  seriously  grave.  The  followers  of  Bu- 
shido once  worshiped  Confucius,  but  the 
golden  statues  of  that  philosopher  are  now  to 
be  found  only  in  the  shops  of  curio  dealers, 
and  some  of  the  precious  images  of  the  deified 
sage  have  been  sold  to  the  Japanese  mints  as 
bullion! 

The  Japanese  go  on  religious  pilgrimages, 
but  these  events  assume  the  form  of  holiday 
merrymaking.  A  Scotchman  on  a  Caledo- 
nian picnic  suggests  the  sort  of  piety  a  Japa- 
nese exhibits  in  his  excursion  to  a  sacred 
mountain.  It  has  been  said  that  the  gods  of 
Japan  arc  easy-going. 

What  the  Japanese  object  to  is  the  solemn 
emphasis  the  Western  world  gives  to  litanies 
and  legends.  It  is  believed  in  Japan  that 
America  and  Europe  are  idolatrous,  bowing 
down  slavishly  to  a  Book.  William  T.  Stead 
interviewed  Marquis  Ito,  and  reports  that  that 
statesman  "spoke  very  bitterly  of  the  mission- 
aries who  came  to  the  country,  and  expressed 
himself  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  country 
being  without  any  outside  religion.  All  the 
educated  people,  he  said,  have  Bushido  to 
guide  them  in  their  life,  the  purest  teaching  of 
doing  right  combined  with  the  highest  code  of 
honor.  Why,  then,  should  they  wish  to  adopt 
a  superstition  such  as  Christianity,  especially 
as  it  comes  to  the  country  in  so  many  various 
and  conflicting  sects  and  forms?" 

Count  Okuma,  writing  in  the  Sun  Trade 
Journal,  published  at  Tokio,  says: 

ChristiaiiiCy  was  organized  as  such  when  it  came 
inlo  contact  with  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was 
througti  the  brains  of  the  Romans  that  Christianity 
was  codilied  and  organized.  The  civilization  that 
is  enjoyed  by  the  so-called  Christian  countries  is  the 
gift  of  Rome  and  Greece  and  not  of  Christianity. 
The  Renaissance  purified  the  old  Romanism,  g^viiiK 
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Count  Okuma  stands  high  among  the  Jap- 
anese. He  is  a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  an 
educator.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waseda  in  Tokio.  His  statement  that 
Japan  has  assimilated  Christianity  and  given 
birth  to  something  better  is  the  &rm  conviction 
of  inteUigent  students  and  statesmen  through- 
out the  Mikado's  empire. 

The  Japanese  say  that  in  the  progress  of 
Christianity  from  country  to  country  west- 
ward, no  land  was  strong  enough  in  its  own 
philosophy  and  art  to  set  up  standards  in- 
depen<tent  of  the  new  thought.  National  in- 
dividuality, therefore,  in  an  intellectual  way, 
was  impossible.  But  in  Japan  Christianity, 
they  say,  encounters  a  nation  that  has  had  a 
superior  civilization  of  its  own,  beautified  by 
centuries  of  asceticism  and  humane  deeds. 
It  is  true  that  when  the  doors  of  Japan  were 
opened  to  the  Western  nations,  this  Oriental 
empire  had  no  engines  and  telegraphs,  and 
similar  instruments  of  progress.  But,  for  that 
matter,  the  West  had  had  these  things  only  a 
very  few  years.  In  art  and  poetry  and  uni- 
versal love  of  the  beautiful  and  symmetrical, 
the  Japanese,  they  insist,  were  far  ahead  of 
the  Occident.  All  Japan  will  stop  to  look  at 
a  sunset  or  at  a  cherry  grove  aflame  with  blos- 
soms. A  whole  cityf  ul  of  people  will  march  to 
the  suburbs  at  night  to  watch  the  moon  rise 
over  a  certain  hili.  A  Japanese  pciisant  toil- 
ing in  the  slush  of  his  rice  paddy  will  look  up 
from  time  to  time  at  a  cluster  of  trees  sil- 
houetted against  the  sky  and  will  take  a  poet's 
delight  that  with  his  own  hands  he  planted 
them  on  the  neighboring  hill,  to  give  harmony 
to  the  landscape. 

The  deeply  rooted  love  of  form  and  color  is 
a  Japanese  heritage  handed  down  through 
many  ages.  To  thk  they  have  added  all  that 
they  bdieve  to  be  valuable  in  our  Western 
standards.  They  liken  themselves  to  the 
Greeks,  who  gave  hospitality  to  every  new 
idea,  and  made  room  for  all  the  gods  of  their 
day.  One  of  the  highly  successful  novels  of 
modem  Japan  is  a  story  which  takes  as  its 
hero  Epaminondas.  The  avidity  with  which 
the  deeds  of  this  Greek  statesman  and  general 
were  followed  by  the  youth  of  the  Japanese 
Empire,  and  the  readiness  of  all  classes  to  be- 
lieve that  the  achievements  of  Japan  to-day 
are  similar  to  those  of  Thebes  and  Sparta, 
give  a.  glimpse  of  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
the  new  Jap>an. 


Now  that  the  Japanese  have  secured  from 
the  West  the  best  that  we  had  to  give,  they 
have  dispensed  with  our  instruction.  Foreign- 
ers in  the  Japanese  universities  have  been  dis- 
missed. There  was  a  movement  to  Romanize 
Japanese  literature.  An  uprising  against  that 
proposed  innovation  has  become  national  in 
Japan.  The  movement  had  gone  far  enough 
to  have  Roman  characters  stamped  on  silver 
and  copper  coins,  but  to-day  the  money  of 
Japan  has  reappeared  bearing  Mongolian 
ideographs.  Business  men  in  Japan  here  and 
there,  for  policy's  sake,  may  wear  European 
clothing  in  their  offices,  but  they  discard  the 
foreign  garments  at  the  threshold  of  their 
homes.  The  kimono,  like  agnosticism,  suits 
the  Japanese  love  of  freedom.  Japanese 
games  have  been  revived,  as  having  more 
meaning  and  piquancy  than  ours.  The 
Japanese  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  too, 
that  their  ancient  carvings  and  cloisonn^  and 
satsuma  are  more  artistic  than  any  creation 
of  the  clumsier  crafts  of  the  Occident. 

Japan  took  such  firm  hold  upon  the  civili- 
zation of  the  West  that  for  a  brief  period  it  was 
swept  off  its  Oriental  foundations.  Now  it 
has  found  its  footing  again.  It  went  to  war 
with  Christian  weapons,  but  introduced,  as 
stated,  a  scientific  medical  care  superior  to 
anything  hitherto  attending  battle,  so  that 
the  percentages  of  death  from  sickness  and 
wounds  was  smaller  in  the  Japanese  legions 
than  in  any  large  army  in  the  whole  Christian 
history  of  carnage  by  artillery.  Just  as  they 
have  improved  uf)on  Christendom's  system  of 
slaughter,  so  they  will,  they  say,  liberalize  and 
make  scientific  our  religion. 

In  times  past  a  nation  with  an  ideal  which 
it  believed  should  be  adopted  by  other  coun- 
tries has  not  hesitated  to  employ  strength  to 
introduce  it.  It  is  the  big  stick,  not  the  olive 
branch,  that  has  made  our  civilization  formida- 
ble. Here  we  have  in  the  Far  East  a  pagan 
nation  equipped  with  all  our  Christian  facili- 
ties for  decimating  annies  and  annihilating 
navies,  and  possessed  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
destined  to  redeem  mankind  from  the  yoke  of 
Western  superstition.  It  backs  up  its  new 
beatitudes  with  battle  ships.  Japan  may 
never  resort  to  arms  to  convert  die  world  to 
rationalism,  yet  it  is  mobilizing  the  intellec- 
tual forces  of  the  subtle  Orient  and  inaugu- 
rating what  the  Japanese  people  believe  to  be 
a  world  movement  2,000  years  ahead  of  the 
thought  of  Christian  Europe  and  America — 
the  boastful  continents  that,  they  say,  have 
corrupted  the  message  of  the  Judean. 
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TO   BE   QUITE   FRANK 

"Uxor  paupfril  Ibyci.  .  .  ." 
y    FRANKLIN    P.    ADAMS 

YOUR  conduct,  naughty  Chloris,  is 
Not  just  exactly  Horace's 

At  the  shady 

Time  of  life; 
You  mustn't  throw  your  soul  away 
On  foolishness,  like  Pholoe — 
Her  days  are  folly-laden — 
She's  a  maiden, 
You're  a  wife. 

Your  daughter,  with  propriety. 
May  look  for  male  society, 

Do  one  thing  and  another 

In  which  mother 
Shouldn't  mix; 
But  revels  Bacchanalian 
Are — or  should  be — quite  alien 

To  you,  a  married  person. 

Something  worse' n 
Forty-six! 

Yes,  Chloris,  you  cut  up  too  much. 
You  love  the  dance  and  cup  too  much, 

Your  years  are  quickly  flitting — 

To  your  knitting. 
Right  attout! 
Forget  the  incidental  things 
That  keep  you  from  parental  things — 

The  World,  the  Flesh,  the  Devil, 

On  the  level, 
Cut  'em  outi 
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OUR  AMERICAN   ADRIATIC 

By  ALEXANDER  HUME  FORD 


■ERHAPS  it  is  unnecessary 
characterize  American 
I  scenes  and  localities  in 
I  terms  of  European  geog- 
l  raphy,  but  the  practice 
has  been  long  established. 
'  With  the  resort  regions  of 
California  and  Florida,  each  claiming  equities 
as  the  American  Riviera;  with  the  settlements 
around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea  adopting  the  phrase  "the  American  Med- 
iterranean"; and  with  the*  mountains  of  Col- 
orado heralded  as  the  American  Alps,  I  may 
perhaps  be  pardoned  for  proposing  Chesa- 
peake Bay  as  our  American  Adriatic.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  year,  which  marks  the 
third  centennial  of  the  colonial  settlement, 
wiU  draw  a  multitude  of  travelers  to  the 
overlooked  Eden  that  lies  all  about,  in  which 
every  American  has  a  right  lo  feeJ  personal 
interest  and  proprietorship. 

When  in  1607  John  Smith  first  entered 
the  waters  of  the  new  Adriatic  Sea,  he  lifted 
his  voice  in  prophecy:  "There  is  but  one  en- 
trance to  this  country,"  he  wrote.  "The 
cape  on  the  south  is  called  Cape  Henrj-,  the 
north  cape  is  called  Cape  Charies.  Within 
is  a  country  that  may  have  the  prerc^tives 
over  the  most  pleasant  places  known,  for 
earth  and  heaven  never  agreed  belter  to 
frame  a  place  for  man's  habitation.  The 
mildness  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
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the  situation  of  the  rivers  are  so  propitious 
to  the  use  of  man,  as  no  place  is  more  con- 
venient for  pleasure,  profit,  and  man's  sus- 
tenance under  any  latitude  or  climate.  So, 
then,  here  is  the  place:  a  nurse  for  soldiers, 
a  practice  for  mariners,  a  trade  for  mer- 
chants, a  reward  for  the  good,  and  that  which 
is  most  of  ail,  a  business  (most  acceptable  to 
God)  to  bring  such  poor  infidels  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  His  Holy  Gospel." 

And  where  this  prophet  looked  first  upon 
the  new  land  and  prophesied,  our  Govern- 
ment maintains  Fortress  Monroe,  a  nurse 
for  soldiers.  Where  he  first  cast  anchor  is 
Hampton  Roads,  our  national  practice  for 
mariners;  where  he  first  landed,  now  stands 
Norfolk,  one  of  the  foremost  commercial 
cities  of  the  South,  a  trade  for  merchants,  while 
across  the  arm  of  the  sea  is  Hampton  Insti- 
tute for  the  instruction  of  the  Indian  youth. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  ver- 
itable kings  lived  and  dispensed  such  royal 
hospitality  throughout  this  favored  land  that 
the  storj-  of  it  will  long  remain  a  vital  part 
of  the  romance  of  American  history.  Into 
this  great  bay  flow  four  historic  rivers,  and 
upon  bay  and  rivers  steamers  offer  pas.senger 
and  freight  service  in  ever}'  direction  to  the 
towns  and  landings  which  are  the  ports  of  a 
fruitful  and  picturesque  region. 

There  is  a  remaritable  analogy  between 
our  Adriatic  and  the  Adriatic  of  the  ancients. 

m  &•  Ct.     All  rifkU  rtltrvtd. 


On  one  side  of  the  Chesipeake  lies  the 
"Italy"  of  America,  as  the  "East  Shore"  is 
oflen  termed,  and  here  the  Government  of- 
ficially Jocates  the  healthiest  spot  on  our  con- 
tinent. On  the  other  side  of  our  Adriatic 
is  the  mainland  that  was  once  at  the  front  of 
American  culture  and  where  the  first  institu- 
tions of  learning  were  founded  in  the  New 
World;  where  our  colonial  patriots  pro- 
claimed the  Republic,  a  region  now  fallen 
into  a  decay  almost  like  to  that  of  modem 
Greece  after  her  great  civil  wars. 

In  days  of  old,  the  riches  of  the  East 
piissed  through  the  Adriatic  and  thence  over- 
land to  enrich  all  Europe.  Through  our 
Adriatic,  in  the  youth  of  the  counlrj',  passed 
the  wealth  and  refinement  of  the  Old  World, 
to  mold  the  civilization  of  the  New.  In  time, 
as  the  mainland  bordering  on  the  old  Adri- 
atic, devastated  by  war,  was  left  to  the  ener- 
vated Turk,  so  our  historic  battle  grounds 
became  the  heritage  of  a  dusky  race,  and  the 
negro  has  jiroved  an  equal  blight  upon  a  land 
that  was  once  the  richest  in  a  New  World. 

Our  Adriatic  has  its  commercial  Venice — 
and  its  Genoese  rival  without.  It  was  Lord 
Baltimore  who  saw  in  his  city  another  and  a 
greater  Venice,  the  commercial  clearing  house 
of  trade  between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

George  Washington,  father  of  our  internal 


water-way  and  canal  system,  looked  upon  the 
new  Adriatic  as  the  heart  from  which  would 
pulse  all  (he  veins  and  arteries  of  trade. 
Chesai>eake  Bay  he  made  the  seat  of  our  sea 
power.  He  looked  to  see  it  alive  with  the  ships 
of  all  nations  and  the  commerce  of  the  world 
centered  there.  With  his  own  money  he  or- 
ganized the  com]>anies  that  were  to  dig  the 
highways  of  commerce  he  had  surveyed  from 
this  Adriatic,  across  the  mountains,  to  our 
great  fresh-water  Mediterranean  Seas.  From 
Richmond,  at  the  head  of  the  James,  where 
there  are  twenty  feet  of  water  and  a  flow  of 
tide;  from  the  spot  where  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington now  stands  at  the  head  of  tidewater 
on  the  Potomac;  from  Fredericksburg,  the 
home  of  his  mother,  at  the  head  of  the  nav- 
igable Rappahannock,  and  from  Baltimore 
on  the  bay,  he  sought  to  cut  canals  that  would 
unite  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  with  those 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  River.  From 
the  southern  end  of  the  great  bay,  through 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  he  surveyed  the  canal 
that  now  unites  the  waters  of  our  Adriatic 
with  those  of  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds; 
he  dreamed  of  the  ship  canal  through  which 
swift  steamers  now  run  from  Baltimore  to 
Philadelphia,  and  even  lived  to  know  that 
his  cherished  wish  of  a  navigable  ditch  across 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  would  be  completed. 
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Our  Adriatic,  once  and  always  the  most 
historic  area  of  America,  has  now  become 
the  moat  forgotten,  the  most  neglected,  the 
most  forsaken  portion  of  the  continent.  The 
people  that  have  poured  into  Baltimore  know 
little  of  the  traditions  all  about  them.  The 
poverty  of  the  land  excites  their  pity,  the 
richness  of  its  history  is  unknown  to  them. 

Even  the  officials  of  the  steamboat  com- 
panies know  very  little  of  the  land  so  largely 
dependent  upon  them  and  their  knowledge 
of  its  needs  and  latent  possibilities.  I  was 
informed  by  officials  of  the  line  of  steamers 
on  the  Patuxent  that  there  was  nothing  of 
particular  historic  interest  about  the  river. 
They  did  not  know  that  it  was  up  the  Pa- 
tuxent that  the  British  fleet  sailed  in  1813  to 
bum  the  nation's  capital. 

I  had  entered  the  American  Adriatic  by 
way  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Ship 
Canal;  one  of  the  swift  steamers  that  ply  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  landed 
me  at  the  little  cove  where  more  oyster  craft 
in  winter  and  watermelon  barges  in  summer 
are  gathered  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
and  where  at  all  seasons  more  sidewheel 
steamers  begin  and  end  their  journeys.  It 
was  also  from  this  famous  basin,  the  one  s]M)t 
in  all  Bahimore  that  is  remindful  of  the  real 
Venice,  that  I  resumed  my  cruise  and  began 
to  view  the  moving  panorama  of  American 


history  as  seen  from  the  hurricane  deck  of  a 
modem  steamer. 

It  was  scarcely  daylight  when  we  steamed 
out  of  the  Patapsco  River  into  the  broad 
Chesapeake.  At  midday  the  gilded  acorn 
of  the  Maryland  State  Capitol  was  shining 
brightly  a  dozen  miles  away.  Anne  Arundel 
County  slipped  by,  and  toward  dusk  the  turn 
was  made  into  the  Patuxent,  through  the 
great  oyster  fleet,  that  oti  a  foggy  day  delay's 
the  steamer  for  hours  at  a  time,  to  the  one 
modernized  town  upon  the  river — Solomon's 
Island,  settled  centuries  ago  and  now  the 
metropolis  of  the  Patuxent  River,  with  a 
population  of  perhaps  800  souls.  Another 
steamer  makes  a  trip  up  the  river  by  day- 
light, so  I  rested  here  to  feast  on  oysters. 

At  St.  Leonard's  Creek  our  captain  pointed 
out  the  spot  where  Commodore  Bamey's 
fleet  had  hidden  from  the  pursuing  British, 
until  driven  from  shelter  to  move  upstream 
to  Nottingham,  where  it  still  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river.  The  British  fleet  followed  as 
far  as  Benedict,  and  here  the  British  mariners 
marehed  overland,  defeated  the  Americans 
at  Bladensburg,  and  burned  Washington. 

Benedict  is  halfway  up  the  historic  little 
river,  and  here  I  talked  with  grayheads  who 
knew  of  the  War  of  1812  only  what  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  had  told  them  of 
the  bombardment  of  the  village  by  the  Brit- 
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ish,  the  flight  of  the  women  with  all  portal)Ie 
household  furniture,  and  llie  defeat  of  the 
men  in  liattle.  Few  houses  have  been  built 
since  the  War  of  i8iz;  there  are  British  can- 
non l>alls  still  embedded  in  joists  and  col- 
umns of  these  quaint  old  structures,  and 
when  the  citizens  speak  of  events  that  oc- 
curred "before  the  war,"  they  mean  before 
the  war  with  Great  Britain. 

A  new  railway  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to 
Washington  now  crosses  the  Patuxent  at 
Bristol,  where  steamboat  navigation  ends. 
It  is  less  than  an  hour's  run  by  rail  from 
Bristol  to  the  capital,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
the  Father  of  His  Country  did  not  cut  a 
canal  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Patuxent 
to  the  Potomac  and  Patapsco  rivers,  for  less 
than  twenty  miles  of  lowland  separates  Bris- 
tol from  either  Baltimore  or  Washington. 

The  impress  of  the  Indian  in  this  region 


lends  much  of  romance  and  history  to  the 
American  Adriatic.  The  word  Potomac 
in  the  red  man's  language  means  "They  are 
coming  by  water,"  and  a  little  stream  empty- 
ing into  the  Potomac,  where  the  whites  first 
began  to  settle,  they  named  Wicomico,  which 
means  "Where  houses  are  building,"  Be- 
fore the  James  was  renamed  in  honor  of 
England's  king,  it  was  the  Powhatan — 
"River  of  fruitfulness,"  and  it  was  in  many 
respects  the  most  fruitful  of  all  American 
rivers.  The  Rappahannock  was  the  "Stream 
with  ebb  and  flow."  Driven  from  both  the 
Powhatan  and  the  Rappahannock,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  great  Indian  war  lords  still 
live  upon  the  banks  of  the  two  small  rivers 
between  these  great  streams;  one  they  call 
Matapony,  "No  bread  at  all";  the  other, 
Pamunkey,  "Here  we  sweat,"  names  appro- 
priate to  this  day,  for  on  the  Pamimkey  res- 
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ervation  the  descendants  of  Powhalan  gain 
a  scanty  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
while  their  few  remaining  cousins  on  the 
Matapony  reservation  are  often  obliged  to 
call  upon  the  Pamnnkeys  for  aid.  They 
named  the  river  flowing  from  the  Dismal 
Swamp  into  Chesapeake  (Mother  of  waters) 
Nansemond,  "The  place  where  we  fled," 
just  as  at  the  end  of  it  all, 
when  the  white  man  began 
to  roam  at  will  from  Wash- 
ington, they  named  a  little 
river,  far  away,  the  Pas- 
cataway,  "It  is  growing 
dark." 

It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  sail  down  the  Potomac 
with  one  of  the  Washing- 
tons,  a  lady  who,  to  the 
manner  bom,  was  pleased 
to  point  out  to  me  the  really 
historic  places  on  the  river. 
To  this  descendant  of 
George's  uncle,  Alexandria 
was  dear,  not  so  much  ]>e- 
cause  her  great  relative  had 


George's  half  brother,  from  whom  he  inherited 
the  property,  had  served.  And  how  many 
Americans  know  that  Master  George  came 
within  an  ace  of  beginning  his  career  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  his  Majesty's  service?  Only  the 
tears  of  his  mother  prevailed  over  the  per- 
suasive influence  of  his  elder  half  brother, 
Lawrence.    The   Washinglons  still   Hve  at 


been  warden  of  its  parish  church — still  stand- 
ing— but  because  Fitzhugh  Lee  had,  after  his 
cause  and  fortune  went  down  together,  deliv- 
ered milk  from  house  to  house  in  this  old  co- 
lonial city,  and  they  sent  him  from  his  milk 
route  to  the  e.xecutive  mansion  at  Richmond. 
It  was  she  who  explained  to  me  that  Mount 
Vernon  was  named  after  a  British  admiral, 
Lord     Vernon,    under    whom     Lawrence, 


Wakefield  where  the  Father 
of  His  Country  was  bom; 
the  estate  is  still  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  the  Washinglons  of 
toKiay  are  the  same  plain, 
hearty  country  genln-  that 
gave  us  the  immortal  one. 

As  the  river  is  descended, 
this  richest  portion  of  Amer- 
ica's storehouse  of  histor)'  is 
approached.  Washington 
and  Lee  both  deserted  the 
Potomac  for  the  Rappahan- 
nock, both  returned,  Wash- 
ington to  Mount  Vernon, 
Lee  to  Arlington.  But  be- 
fore either  Washington  or 
Lee,  there  were  the  Lords 
Baltimore.  The  little  village  of  Leonards- 
town,  founded  away  back  in  1634  by  Leonard 
Calvert,  still  stands  upon  the  mtst  beautiful 
arm  of  the  Potomac. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  we  are  back 
in  colonial  days,  among  a  people  to  whom 
the  new  life,  its  railways,  automobiles,  and 
such  modem  innovations,  have  no  place.  In 
St.  Mary's,  the  oldest  city  and  first  capital  of 
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Mar3rlaDd,  we  hare  a  town  laid  out  by  Lord 
Baltimoie  himsrif,  with  the  streets  bearing 
the  same  najnes  to-day  that  he  gave  them. 
Houses  there  aie  that  stood  in  the  days  when 
Leonard  Calvert  was  king  and  protector  of 
the  Catholic  faith  on  the  Maryland  side  of 
the  river,  as  "King"  Carter  was  despot  and 
dispenser  of  Episcopal  benefices  upcm  the 
NHrginia  side  of  the  Potomac. 

llie  lower  end  c^  the  peninsula  fonned  by 
the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers  is 
still  reminiscent  ai  the  days  cA  King  Carter, 
as  its  central  portion  belongs  by  every  tra- 
dition to  the  Washingtons,  and  its  upper 
portion  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Robert 
Lee,  a  relative,  by  the  way,  erf  both  the  Car- 
ters and  the  Wa^iingtons,  for,  after  all,  those 
who  lived  and  lorded  it  over  their  fellows 
between  these  two  streams  soon  became  one 
ffxaX  family. 

I  crossed  the  peninsula  with  the  present 
King  Carter  as  my  escort.  We  st(q>ped  at 
the  old  Northumbeiiand  Tavern,  where  two 
hundred  years  ago  the  Balis  and  the  Carters 
had  put  up,  as  they  do  to-day,  but  the' 
famous  gambling  tables  were  destroyed  as  a 
public  nuisance  before  the  days  ot  the  Rev- 
ohidon,  and  the  young  bloods  of  the  county 
now  dabble  in  cotton  futures,  by  telegraph 
to  New  Yo^  or  New  Oricans. 

At  Lancaster,  the  girihood  home  of  Mary 
Ball,  we  stood  beside  the  tomb  of  King  Car- 
ter, just  without  the  church  he  built  for  the 
use  oif  the  bmily,  friends,  and  guests;  and  en< 
tered  the  big  square  pew  in  which  all  tbe  great 
men  of  pretvv(^tionary  days  had  been  guests, 
and  wlKre  Mary  Ball  and  Ai^stine  Wa^ing- 
Um  sat  dutii^  the  intolerably  long  sermons. 

In  the  good  old  days  Lord  Fairfax  made 
his  home  near  King  Carter's  domain.  Jilted 
by  a  London  belle,  because  of  his  poverty, 
he  canoe  to  Virginia  and  settled  on  his  estate 
of  5,000,000  acres.  Young  Geoige  Wash- 
ington was  emplt^ed  to  survey  the  vast  grant 
and  superintend  the  building  of  Greenaway 
Court.  Later,  this  same  Lord  Fairfax  sought 
to  make  a  match  between  his  wife's  sister 
and  the  young  surveyor.  He  lived  long 
enou^  to  bow  his  head  in  shame  that  the 
lad  who  had  grown  up  under  his  eye,  ahnost 
as  bis  own  son,  should  take  up  arms  against 
his  king. 

Everrwhere  in  this  historic  region  one 
meets  pet^  who  are  identified  with  the 
dramatic  stories  of  our  land.  One  of  my 
oompaaicms  on  the  Rappahannock  was  a 
Mr.  Garrett,  who,  as  a  boy  of  five,  was  a 


witness  to  the  capture  <rf  Wilkes  Booth  in  his 
father's  bam.  He  could  point  out  the  fa- 
miliar landmarks  long  before  they  became 
distinguishable  to  the  eye  <rf  the  tourist. 
There  v?as  the  fine  old  house  at  Conway, 
where  James  Madison  was  bom;  there,  in 
Westmoreland  County,  the  home  erf  Presi- 
dent Mwiroe;  there,  at  Stratford,  the  home 
of  the  Lees,  adjacent  to  that  of  George  Wash- 
ington, the  scene  of  the  cherry-tree  episode, 
not  on  the  Potomac  River  estate,  for  he  had 
left  there  at  the  age  of  five.  At  Chatham, 
Robert  £.  Lee  courted  and  married  a  giand- 
dau^ter  erf  the  Widow  Washington.  Here, 
during  the  Civil  War,  General  Bumside  made 
his  headquarters,  and  when  his  Confederate 
artillery  would  have  opened  fire,  Lee  cried, 
"No;  I  love  Chatham  better  than  any  place 
in  the  world,  except  Arlington.  I  courted 
and  won  my  dear  wife  under  the  shade  of 
those  trees," 

Port  Royal  is  forgotten  now,  but  it  escaped 
being  the  national  capital  by  but  a  single 
vote.  Many  a  time  Washington  sailed  up 
these  narrows,  on  the  last  occasion,  after  he 
had  been  elected  President  of  the  Republic, 
to  bid  his  mother  farewell.  She  died  before 
he  was  inaugurated,  and  was  buried  at  Fred- 
ericksburg. 

It  was  on  the  Pamunkey,  midway  between 
the  Rappahannock  and  the  James  rivers, 
that  Washington  stopped  his  horse  at  White 
House,  met  the  Widow  Custis,  and  never- 
more, says  tradition,  did  his  horse  resume  his 
journey,  but  died  (rf  old  age  there  at  the 
hitching  post,  while  the  young  man  just 
elected  to  the  House  of  Burgesses  at  WiUiains- 
burg  tarried  until  he  could  take  th^  lady  (rf 
the  house  as  his  bride  to  the  capital  of  the 
Old  Dominion. 

It  was  at  Williamsburg,  midway  between 
the  Yoric  and  James  rivers,  that  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  and  a  score  of  other 
men  known  later  to  Revolutionary  fame 
learned  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  the  first 
principles  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. When  Washington  laid  out  the  na- 
tional capital  it  was  on  the  plan  of  Williams- 
burg. Williamsburg  is  to-day  almost  as  it  was 
when  Patrick  Henry  proclaimed  the  Repub- 
lic in  the  old  church ,  of  which  Washington's 
great-grandfather  had  been  rector.  The 
church  still  stands,  as  does  the  old  college, 
many  of  the  old  mansions  in  which  the  de- 
scendants of  presidents  and  colonial  lords 
still  live,  arid  the  public  buildings  of  two 
hundred  years  ago  that  are  stUl  in  active  use. 
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It  13  but  seven  miles  from  Williamsburg  to 
Viigioia's  Sist  capital,  Jamestown  on  the 
James,  and  scarcely  more  distant,  in  another 
direction,  Yorktown  on  the  York  River — 
Rome,  Syracuse,  and  Ravenna  of  our  Amer- 
ican Adriatic. 

Between  Jamestown  and  Richmond  is  a 
stretch  of  river  as  romantic,  as  historic,  as 
the  others  traversed.  Harvard,  the  pride  of 
America,  its  first  univer^ty?  Why,  here  on 
the  James  at  Henrico,  a  year  before  the  PiN 
grims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  was  a  flour- 
ishing university,  and  the  fijst  legislature 
that  ever  met  in  America,  in  1619,  passed  a 
law  requiring  all  children  to  be  fitted  for  ad- 
mission. In  1621,  alas]  the  Indians  massa- 
cred the  350  residents  of  Henrico,  students 
and  all.  The  funds  of  the  college  went  to 
William  and  Mary  College,  which  institution 
annually  helped  out  Harvard  with  a  generous 
cash  donation. 

Henrico  is  now  lost  in  the  wilderness  about 
Curie's  Neck,  where  in  1676  lived  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  first  revolutionist,  who  burned  James- 
town and  made  the  colonial  governor  behave 
himself,  although  the  Revolution  was  post- 
poned for  exactly  a  hundred  years,  when  at 
Williamsburg  Patrick  Henry  called  another 
colonial  governor  to  order. 

At  Shirley  is  one  of  the  houses  of  the  Car- 
ters; here  one  of  the  early  colonial  "kings" 
built  his  palace  in  165a.  It  is  still  standing, 
and  a  Carter  is  still  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
Annie  Carter,  wife  of  "Light  Horse"  Harry 
Lee,  and  mother  of  Robert  E,  Lee,  was  bom 
here.  At  Berkeley  Hall,  near  by,  William 
Henry  Harrison  was  bom,  under  a  roof  that 
still  sheltered  the  Harrisons  in  our  own  day 
and  generation.  Adjacent  is  Westover  Man- 
sion, erected  in  ij^y  hy  Colonel  William 
Byrd,  who  in  the  same  year  laid  out  the  city 
of  Richmond.  It  was  his  daughter,  the 
famous  Lady  Evelyn  Byrd,  who  was  noted 
as  a  court  beauty  in  Lwidon,  and  the  toast 
of  two  worlds.  In  1781  Benedict  Arnold, 
traitor,  stabled  the  horses  of  his  men  in  the 
rooms  of  Westover  Mansion. 

In  the  good  old  days,  nobility  was  no  novel- 


ty on  the  James.  Sir  George  Yeardlw  was 
die  first  owner  of  Weyanoke,  adjoining  West- 
over,  but  sold  it  in  1626,  and  in  1665  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  its  present  owners,  the 
Harwoods.  Across  the  river  are  the  sad  re- 
mains of  Upper  Brandon,  burned  in  the  Civil 
War;  at  Lower  Brandon,  once  a  portion  of 
the  same  estate,  the  manor  house  still  stands. 
It  dates  back  to  r6r7,  built  then  on  the  plan 
of  Brandon  in  England. 

In  the  fall  the  whole  feathn^  population 
of  the  North  seems  to  seek  the  Eastern  Shore. 
The  boats  that  ply  its  rivers  pass  through 
flocks  containing  nullions  of  ducks  and  geese, 
while  occasionally  the  water  is  seen  crested 
with  whitecaps  that  on  nearer  approach  turn 
out  to  be  fiocks  of  swans.  Nothing  like  that 
in  the  old  Adriatic  of  Europel 

LucuUus  loved  shellfish,  but  he  ate  none 
such  as  are  found  everywhere  in  the  new 
Adriatic,  the  Eastern  Shore  of  which  supplies 
New  York  with  one  third  of  its  oysters.  In 
simimer  when  the  oysters  are  breeding  and 
the  game  birds  fly  north,  the  Eastern  Shore 
becomes  an  orchard.  Here  is  grown  a  large 
part  of  the  peach  suj^ly  for  the  metropolis, 
and  sccves  of  steamers  are  employed  to  re- 
move the  crops  from  the  farms  and  orchards 
that  touch  the  new  Adriatic. 

Along  the  shores  of  this  region  the  search- 
lights of  the  steamers  that  ply  every  indenture 
wake  ducks  and  geese  by  the  million.  By 
day  pleasant  farmhouses  are  passed  ever)- 
moment,  for  this  is  the  one  prosperixis  pOTtion 
of  the  Adriatic  country.  The  deserted  pbn- 
tations  are  rapidly  being  cut  up  and  reclaimed 
as  small  farms.  In  the  n(Hthem  reaches  ot  our 
Adriatic,  the  Maryland  diamcmd-back  terra- 
pin still  hides  himself  in  old  forgotten  ditches, 
and  the  canvasback  duck  lures  the  ^K)rtsman. 

blany  there  are  who  visit  our  Adriatic 
merely  in  search  (A  game,  but  remain  to 
cruise  its  waters  for  the  pleasure  of  travel  up 
and  down  the  historic  livers  <rf  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  where  the  social  life  of  the  New 
World  had  its  birth,  and  where  it  yet  exists 
in  a  vigorous  old  age. 
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IUST  then  the  automobile 
stopped.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it.  The  ma- 
chine stopped;  the  whirl- 
ing landscape  stopped  and 
Judge  Reanlon  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  his  sentence. 
Hie  sentence  had  begun  like  this: 

"Andwhat  pleases  me  most  is  that  we  have 
made  our  trip  of  three  hundred  miles  without 
a  sing^  accident  or  involuntaiy — "  and  he 
would  have  said  "stop,"  but  to  his  great 
chagrin  he  did  it  instead  of  saying  it. 


.>i."V,f 


^■v 


"  A  bugt  S'T^^P*  '■' 


o  iht  tky." 


The  judge's  machine  was  a  big  forty-horse- 
power touring  car;  we  were  bowling  along  at 
a  moderate  rate,  and  were  coming  among  the 
suburbs  of  Paris;  pedestrians  and  teams  were 
not  infrequent,  so  we  were  negotiating  the 
road  cautiously. 

The  sensation  of  stopping  was  peculiar; 
we  felt  nothing  snap;  we  heard  none  of  the 
painful  inarticulate  grunts  or  puffs  that  so 
frequently  herald  mechanical  accidents;  but 
there  was  a  peculiar  and  very  sudden  tug 
that  seemed  to  come  from  nowhere  in  par- 
ticular.   The   judge    leaned    forward,   saw 
nothing,  and  then  looked  over  the  side. 
The  wheels  were  actually  moving,  but 
for  some  mysterious  reason  the  machine 
stood  still. 

"Devilish  funnyl"  exclaimed  the  judge. 
"Here's  a  fine,  hard  road,  and  the 
wheels  slip  as  if  they  were  on  packed 

We  both  jumped  out  and  ran  around 
in  front  of  the  car.  Then  a  very  curious 
thing  happened. 

While  the  wheels  were  turning,  the 
machine  actually  began  to  move  away 
from  us.  With  a  sudden  accession  <^ 
speed  it  shot  back  mockingly  almost, 
and  the  judge  called  out  "Jump  in 
quick ! " 

We  made  a  flying  leap  and  climbed 
into  the  front  seat,  where  the  judge  cast 
a  quick,  instinctive  glance  at  die  revers- 
ing lever.  It  bad  not  been  moved.  The 
judge  whistled  softly. 

"Beats  me!"  he  exclaimed.^  Then  lui 
i,,CiOOgTe 
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angry  cry  burst  from  his  lips.    "Look  at 
that,  will  you?" 

I  followed  his  eyes,  backward  and  upward, 
and  saw  what  had  happened.  A  huge  guy- 
rope,  drawn  taut  at  the  projection  of  the  rear 
seat,  rose  into  the  sky  above  our  heads,  run- 
ning into  the  ether  tUce  the  rope  of  a  Hindu 
fakir;  and  the  eye,  following  its  course,  came 
to  a  huge  oblong  flat  shape  in  the  sky,  which 
we  both  instantly  recognized. 

"It's  one  of  those  d — d  aeroplanes," 
shouted  the  Irate  judge,  "and  they've  an- 
chored their  grappling  rope  in  our  car.  For 
cool,  downri^t  impertinence  give  me  one  of 
these  Frenchmen." 

It  was  true.  We  were  caught  by  one  of 
the  dirigible  aeroplanes  about  which  Paris 
was  aD  agog  last  summer.  The  aeroplane's 
course  was  not  our  course,  and  we  were  being 
dragged  ignominiousty  backward.  Fortu- 
nately, our  speed  was  not  great;  the  aeroplane, 
big  and  powerful  as  it  was,  had  to  over- 
come the  resistance  of  our  own  opposed 
power,  which  ctf  itself  would  have  driven 
us  twenty  miles  an  hour  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

"See  if  you  can  unhook  the  thing,"  said 
the  judge;  and  I  climbed  over  the  back  of  the 
seat.  Alas!  the  anchor  was  firmly  imbedded 
under  the  tonneau  and  would  not  bu<^;  at 
least,  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  slightest 
purchase  with  tiie  huge  gay-rope  stretched 
tight  as  a  ship's  cable  by  the  terrific  pull  of 
t^  airship. 

"Can  you  cut  the  rope?"  called  the  judge. 

I  had  thought  of  that;  but  saw  in  an  in- 
stant that  the  infernal  contrivance  was  rein- 
forced with  tight  steel  strands.  I  was  still 
looking  for  some  means  of  extricating  the 
anchor  when  the  ju<^  called  out  cheerily, 
"I'll  stop  the  car." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  don't!"  I  cried,  but 
I  was  altogether  too  late.  It  was  all  very 
well  for  me  to  groan  inwardly  at  this 
blunder  of  the  judge's,  but  he  was  so  ex- 
cited that  I  really  ^ould  not  have  blamed 
him  for  doing  what  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  precisely  the 
right  thing  to  do.  Our  own  forward  im- 
pose had  been  the  only  thing  there  was 
to  counteract  the  opposing  puU  of  the  au- 
ship,  and  when  the  judge  shut  off  the 
power,  and  to  my  horror  set  the  reverse 
lever,  our  backward  speed  was  accelerated 
not  only  by  our  former  twenty-mile  energy, 
but  by  a  like  additional  amount  afforded 
by  our  new  backward  motion;  so  that  m- 


stead  of  leisurely  jogging  backward  at  some 
twenty  miles  an  hour  we  were  now  swashing 
along,  unguided  and  blind,  at  considerably 
m(xe  than  a  forty-mile  rate.  Our  situation 
had  become  one  of  extreme  danger;  not  only 
that,  but  we  were  a  menace  to  life  along  the 
road.  The  judge  turned  pale  when  he  saw 
what  had^  happened,  and  I  confess  that  I 
was  not  a  little  lightened. 

"Turn  on  all  the  power  and  go  back — go 
forward,  I  mean!"  I  cried. 

"I  can't,"  gasped  the  judge  hoarsely.  "I 
can't  do  it  without  smashing  die  gear  and 
ripping  her  to  pieces." 

The  landscape  was  ffying  past  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  We  kept  the  horn  going  constantly, 
and  made  almost  incessant  use  of  the  mega- 
phone which  we  always  carried  in  the  car. 
Feasants  hurled  ouses  at  us  as  th^  dodged, 
and  li^t-hearted,  laughing  groups  parted 
suddenly  as  we  backed  upon  them  in  our 
mad  course.  A  motor  car  going  backward 
at  forty  miles  an  hour  was  a  novelty  even  for 
the  Frenchmen.  I  had  no  doubt  they  took 
it  for  the  eccentikity  of  an  American  million- 
aire or  Parisian  flaneur. 

"It's  all  ri^t  so  long  as  the  airship  pulls 
straight  and  the  road  doesn't  turn,"  said  the 
judge.  "But  suppose  the  dam  thing  wab- 
bles, or  the  road  t^dtes  a  bend.  Toi  feet  one 
side  or  the  other  will  bring  us  against  those 
stone  walls." 

"Arrtoez-vousl"  called  an  angry  voice  be- 
hind us.  The  road  police  around  Paris  are 
mounted  on  motor  bicycles  on  which  when 
necessary  they  can  make  terrific  speed,  and 
the  irate  officer  yelled  to  us  that  we  were 
exceeding  the  speed  limit  and  were  under 
arrest. 

He  rode  alongsde,  speeding  furiously  to 
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keep  pace.  We  were  now 
going  more  than  fifty  miles 
an  hour.  Conversation  was 
difficult.  The  officer  paid 
little  heed  to  our  explanation 
that  we  were  not  willingly 
violatiDg  the  law.  He  said 
we  could  explain  that  in 
court.  His  only  duty  was 
to  make  the  arrest. 

"Go  to  blazes!"  yelled 
the  judge  in  the  teeth  of 
the  furious  gale  caused  by 
our  motion.  "Arrest  that 
impudent  cross-eyed  son  of 
a  sea-cook  of  an  aeronaut 
up  there  in  the  airl  Why 
don't  you  stop  him  from 
dragging  us  ^ong  in  this 
way?" 

The  French  policeman 
was  pc^te,  even  though  he 
was  tearing  along  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
"Monsieur,  that  is  the  dis- 
tinguished explorer,  M.  Jules 
Rambaud.  He  is  adorned 
with  a  license  to  navigate 
the  air." 

"Navigate  the  infernal  re- 
gifHisI "  yelled  the  judge,  giv- 
ing a  despairing  honk-honk 
and  narrowly  escaping  col- 
lision with  a  fat  cow  that 
lumbered  out  of  our  way 
and  looked  after  us  with 
frightened  eyes  as  we  tore 
along  the  highway.  "If 
there's  law  in  France,  I'll 
have  it  oa  that  infernal 
murderous  a'ir-flying  villain. 
Stop  him,  officer  I  What  are 
you  police  for,  anyway?" 

"I  have  said,  monaeur," 
called  back  the  polite  officer, 
as  we  tore  madly  on,  "that 
he  is  adorned  to  navigate. 
Sapristi,  you  must  not  do 
that  I  It  needs  that  you 
demonstrate  your  license  be- 
fore to  ascend,  gentlemen." 

This  last  exclamation  of 
the  officer  was  called  forth 
by  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
change  in  our  trajectory. 
It  waa  something  that  I  had 
been   dreading   for   a   long 


time,  and  I  fancy  the  judge 
had,  too.  That  possibility 
had  been  hammering  at  our 
brains  through  all  our  ter- 
rible ride.  We  might  have 
said  of  the  motor  car  what 
Gioster  in  the  play  sar- 
castically remarks  of  the  as- 
piring blood  of  Lancaster, 
"I  thought  it  would  have 
mounted." 

And  now,  to  our  terror,  it 
did  mount.  Whether  under 
the  impulse  of  an  uplift  of  a 
current  of  air  or  by  the  act 
of  the  aeronaut,  the  aerial 
monster  slowly  foiled  up- 
ward. Simultaneously  the 
rear  of  the  motor  car  left 
the  ground;  the  car  trailed 
along  for  perhaps  a  hundred 
feet,  tilted  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  and  the 
judge  and  myself  both  bent 
hurnedly  down  to  give  an- 
other wrench  to  the  anchor 
and  learn  if  by  this  slight 
shift  of  position  it  had  be- 
come possible  to  dislodge  it. 
We  worked  and  tugged  at 
this  for  some  little  time,  so 
excited  and  absorbed  in  our 
woric  that  we  forgot  for  the 
moment  to  observe  what  was 
happening  to  the  car.  We 
could  do  nothing;  the  anchor 
was  firmly  lodged  in  the 
chassis  itself,  and  nothing 
but  an  ax  could  extricate  it. 

"We  might  as  well  get  out 

of  the  car,"  I  said.    "  There's 

liable  to  be  a  smash,  and  if 

the  aeroplane  hfts  the  car  up' 

there'll  be  the  devil  to  pay 

when   she  drops.      Besides, 

I  we'd    have    htird    work    to 

\  stick  in." 

^  "WhatI"  cried  the  judge 

I  (we  were  talking  with  our 

"  heads  under  the  seat,  where 

^K.  we    were    working    on    the 

^  anchor),  "get  out  here  and 

be  nabbed  by  that  fool  of  a 

policeman  1    We  shouldn't  be 

able  to  follow  the  car.    Be- 

//  h  noi  ftrntitlei  to  asctnd     sides,    the     guy-rope     can't 

vithout  the  small  licenie.' "      break.    You  see,  it  has  to  be 
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made  strong  enough  to  hold  the  aeroplane, 
and  to  do  that  it  must  be  able  to  support  the 
car.    No;  fy  suis;  fy  resle." 

But  it  seemed  that  our  discussion  was 
merely  academic,  after  all,  for  while  we  had 
been  talking,  the  aeroplane,  still  ascending, 
had  lifted  us  gently  and  easily  from  the  earth. 
The  automobile  had  swui^  on  the  pivot  of 
the  anchor  till  it  now  hung  at  a  very  slight 
angje  from  the  perpendicukr,  probably  less 
than  fifteen  de^ees;  in  consequence,  using 
the  seats  in  normal  bishion  was  out  of  the 
question,  but  we  found  that  by  sitting  on  the 
back  of  the  back  itself  of  the  front  seat  we 
could  be  very  comfortable  and  fairly  secure. 
The  seats  were  of  the  Novoni  type,  so  much 
in  vogue  in  France,  with  broad.  Bat  backs. 
The  slight  tilt  of  the  machine,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  anchor  was  imbedded  behind  the 
center  of  gravity,  aided  by  the  lean  of  the  back 
itself,  rendered  it  fairly  easy  to  sit  securely 
even  on  the  polished  seat-back. 

As  thecarrose  nearly  to  a  vertical  positim, 
the  rugs  and  paraphernalia  in  the  front  seat 
had  of  course  spilled  out;  but  luckily  we  had 
an  abundant  supply  of  rugs  in  Uie  back; 
there  was  a  ba^et  of  provisions  strapped 
,  behind;  and  we  had  at  our  feet  the  mega- 
phone. With  the  rugs  and  our  automobile 
coats  (fortunately  heavy)  we  felt  that  we 
should  be  fairly  protected  even  in  the  colder 
upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  ham- 
per were  food,  whisky,  and  cigars.  As  the 
judge  hajd  pointed  out,  there  was  really  not 
much  danger  of  the  rope  breaking,  and  ex- 
cept for  the  hazard  of  the  landing,  the  out- 
look was  hardly  more  dangerous  than  in 
ordinary  travel.  It  was  by  long  odds  prefer- 
able to  our  hig^y  perilous  situation  of  five 
minutes  before,  where  we  had  been  tearing 
madly  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  along 
a  road  within  twenty  kilometers  of  Paris, 
drawn  by  an  uncontrollable  powCT,  and 
seated  in  a  car  that  had  become  nondirigible; 
a  situation,  too,  where  in  addition  to  these 
very  serious  physical  dangers,  we  were  ex- 
posed to  the  personal  mortification  of  arrest. 

Our  minds  were  recalled  to  this  last  danger 
so  happily  escaped  by  the  plaintive  voice  of 
the  French  policeman,  calling  after  us  as  we 
mounted  majestically: 

"Gentlemen,  gentlemen!  it  is  not  permitted 
to  ascend  without  the  small  Ucense.  And  it 
is  that  you  have  exceeded  the  speed  limit; 
thus  it  is  twice  that  you  have  violated  the 
ordinance.  Gendemen,  I  pray  that  you 
honor  me  with  your  names  and  addresses." 


We  were  coiigratulating  ourselves  on  our 
escape  from  this  danger  when  one  of  a  very 
different  sort  presented  itself.  Just  as  the 
front  wheels  of  the  car  left  the  earth,  it  hap- 
pened that  we  rose  quite  rapidly,  but  we  felt 
in  an  uncomfortable  way  that  we  were  in  a 
composition  of  forces,  somewhat  as  one  feels 
the  pull  of  the  gyroscope  in  its  tendency  to 
maintain  its  plane  of  rotation  as  against  the 
modon  imparted  by  lifting  the  spinning  top. 
The  guy-rope  rose  toward  the  aeroplane  at 
an  angje  of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  the 
earth ;  althou^,  of  course,  this  angle  had  been 
somewhat  less  while  we  were  being  puikd 
along  the  road.  As  we  were  lifted  frtKn  the 
earth  we  were  pulled  in  much  (he  same  di- 
rection, or  rather  even  more  toward  the  verti- 
cal, as  the  aeroplane  was,  as  I  have  said,  ris- 
ing rapidly;  but  the  moment  we  were  in  the 
air,  the  motor  car  plunged  with  a  violent  an- 
gular motion  necessarily  imparted  in  its  fiill 
to  a  position  direcdy  beneadi  the  aeroplane; 
in  fact,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  extreme  sud- 
denness of  our  lift,  the  car  would  have  scraped 
and  bumped  along  as  it  described  the  arc 
whose  lowermost  verge  was  the  extremity  of 
a  radius  drawn  from  the  aeroplane  directly 
in  the  line  of  gravitadon;  but  owing  to  our 
very  sudden  pull  upward,  the  motor  cai 
now  swung  through  this  arc  with  a  velocity 
that  was  inconceivably  frightful,  swinging, 
in  fact,  far  beyond  the  vertical  line,  then  back 
again  on  the  other  sde,  like  a  mighty  pen-- 
dulum  swinging  over  the  earth.  The  length 
of  this  pendulum  was,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
judge,  at  least  four  hundred  feet;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  hcoiible  seasick  sensation, 
as  the  great  automobile  swung  slowly  back 
and  fordi  over  the  earth,  the  feeling  of  bang- 
ing over  an  abyss  as  we  paused  on  the  up- 
ward swing,  then  falling  dizzily  back  and 
rushing  up  the  {^mstly  slope  of  the  opposite 
swing.  I  may  add  that  during  our  entire 
journey  equilibrium  was  never  quite  estab- 
lished, as  every  quick  shift  or  turn  of  the 
aeroplane  started  the  oscillations  in  greater 
or  less  degree;  but  we  soon  grew  accust(»ned 
to  this  libration  of  movement,  and,  in  fact, 
found  it  rather  stimulating  and  enjoyable. 

I  think  I  have  said  that  we  had  with  us  m 
the  car  some  excellent  whisky  and  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  cigars.  Fort^ed  with  these, 
we  surveyed  with  much  interest  the  panorama 
beneath  us. 

We  observed  the  features  of  the  terrestrial 
aspect  familiar  to  aerial  observadon — the  dis- 
torted perspective,  the  peripheral  illusion, 
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the  depressed  middle  dis- 
tance, and  the  dominant 
tonality  of  secondary 
cdorings.  Presently  the 
Eiffel  tower  came  into 
view  on  our  north,  over 
the  smoke  and  occa- 
siwial  mists  of  the  city; 
we  saw  the  dear  old 
B<HS  in  all  its  cool  um- 
brageous stretch ;  the 
white  river,  and  the 
bridges,  and  the  square 
towers  of  N6tie  Dame. 
Our  course  was  taking 
us  oS  to  the  south  and 
east  of  the  ci^. 

"I'm  reUeved  at  that," 
remained  Judge  Reax- 
don,  between  the  puffs 
of  his  cigar.  "The  otiroi 
mi^t  bother  us  if  we 
had  landed  in  the 
Quunpi  Elys^es  or  at  the  Tuileries;  we  have 
quite  a  little  in  the  way  of  whisky  and  cigais 
and  Lord  knows  how  many  matches." 

"Mimsicur  Sambaud  will  have  a  pretty 
bill  to  pay  you  if  anything  happens  to  the 
motor,"  I  observed.  "Vou  have  no  doubt, 
have  you,  that  the  owner  of  the  aeroplane  is 
UaWe?" 

"Of  cout%  he's  liaUe,"  said  the  judge. 
"I've  been  thinking  about  that  very  thing  in 
the  last  few  minutes.  In  the  first  place,  it's 
an  undoubted  trespass.  In  the  second  place, 
it  comes  about  as  close  to  an  assault  and 
battecy  as  it's  safe  to  come;  and  I  suppose 
we  have  a  good  cause  of  action  Jor  false 
imprisonment." 


"How  about  the  ordi- 
nary case  for  negli- 
gence?" I  inquired. 

The  judge  lit  a  fresh 
cigar,  and  tucked  the 
rug  under  him. 

"Yes,  of  coiu^  that's 
the  obvious  remedy.  It's 
clearly  negligence  to  cast 
an  anchor  four  hundred 
feet  down  out  of  the  sky 
and  let  it  go  drag^g 
all  over  France.  It's  a 
plain  case  of  res  ipsa 
loquitur.  I  don't  think 
the  court  will  make  us 
give  proof  of  any  other 
specific  act  of  negli- 
gence." 

"And,  of  course, 
there's  no  contributory 
negligence  on  our  part," 
I  added. 
"Oh,  no;  not  at  all.  There's  only  one 
question  that  has  occurred  to  my  mind;  and 
that  is  whether,  traversing  the  air  as  we  are, 
a  medium  available  to  all  the  world,  like  the 
ocean,  those  infernal  French  courts  may  not 
hold  tliat  the  admiralty  law  is  applicable." 

"In  that  case,"  I  said,  "all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  libel  the  aeroplane." 

"Yes.  I  suppose  there's  nothing  in  France 
like  the  Barter  Act  in  the  United  States. 
Under  that  act,  you  will  remember,  the  own- 
ers of  a  vessel  may  limit  their  liability  for 
maritime  torts  to  the  value  of  the  hull  at  the 
termination  of  the  voyage.  By  the  end  of  his 
voyage  that  fool  of  an  aeronaut  up  there  will 
probably  have  smashed  his  blessed  car.    You 


Forlifed  wlb  thtse. 


ivr  survtjtd  with  much  intertsl  the  panorama  brnralh   ut."        /~--  i 
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may  recall  that  all  that  the  victims  of  the 
Stocum  disaster  in  New  York  could  get  out 
of  the  owners  was  the  value  of  the  burnt 
hull." 

"I  wondtf,"  I  observed,  thinking  aloud, 
"  if  jurisdiction  will  be  given  to  the  admiralty 
courts  in  cases  of  aerial  navigation?" 

"Possibly  not,"  returned  the  ju^e, 


judges  dissenting),  in  Morey  v.  Morey,  that  a 
person  whose  legal  residence  was  in  an  air- 
ship and  who  had  his  washing  done  on 
board,  was  not  subject  to  local  statutory  re- 
quirements of  the  States  as  to  residence,  and 
that  until  Congress  should  legislate  on  the 
subject  there  was  no  national  law  covering 
the  case,  so  that  such  a  person  might  acquire 


I  think  that  in  any  such  event,  many  of  the     a  ^idence  at  once.    Well,  Morey,  like  some 


principles  of  admiralty  law,  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  questions  arising  in  connection 
with  vessels  navigating  a  fluid  medium,  will 
doubtless  be  applied.  You  probably  remem- 
ber the  famous  case  of  the  airship  Pioneer, 
decided  last  year  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  tiie  Southern  District  of  New 
York." 

I  remembered  reading  an  editorial  com- 
ment on  diis  case  in  the  Bench  and  Bar,  but 
the  facts  had  slipped  my  memory. 


of  our  other  multi-millionaires,  got  quite  into 
the  remarrying  habit.  The  great  case  of 
Flannagan  v.  Morey  grew  out  of  one  of  his 
aerial  trips. 

"You  know  that  in  many  of  the  tall  flat 
and  tenement  houses  in  New  York,  where 
there  is  little  yard  space,  it  is  customary  to 
hang  out  the  family  wash  on  lines  stretched 
from  building  to  building.  Each  floor  has 
its  own  series  of  lines,  so  that  by  eleven  o'clock 
on  any  Monday  morning  the  interior  of  the 


"The  Pioneer,"  resumed  the  judge,  "was     Uock  looks  like  a  glorified  bargain  day  at  a 
a  powerful  and  luxuriou^y  furnished  twelve-     White  Sale. 


cylinder  aeroplane  built  for  a  Pittsburgh 
millionaire  for  use  in  establishing  quick  resi- 
dences whenever  he  needed  them  for  purpose 
of  divorce.  You  remember  that  it  was  held 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (four 


"  Forty  f 


'  tdvagt  to  a  jar, 


Well,  Morey's  big  airship  was  passing 
across  Seventh  Avenue  a  Uttle  north  of  ii6th 
Street,  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  de- 
scend suddenly.    They  threw  out  a  grappling 
rope  and  then  changed  their  minds.    When 
the  anchor  rose  in  the  air,  they 
were  horrified  to  find  that  diey 
had  taken  with  them  the  week's 
wash  of  forty  fojnilies — ten  floors 
and  four  fomilies  to  the  floor." 

"I  suppose  that  caused  no  end 
of  a  row,"  I  ventured,  throwing 
an  extra  wrap  about  my  shoulders. 
The  air  had  become  perceptibly 
cooler. 

"I  should  think  so,"  the  judge 
went  on.  "Morey  refused  to 
compromise,  and  die  suits  were 
all  tried  and  in  most  cases  sub- 
stantial damages  recovered." 

"How  did  they  get  hold  of 
Morey?"  I  asked. 

"Indicted  him  for  larceny  and 
had  him  brought  back  from  New 
Jersey,"  said  Judge  Reardon. 
"It  was  a  serious  question  in  the 
courts  whether  he  could  be  said 
to  have  fled  the  jurisdiction,  as 
he  had  not  set  foot  in  New  York, 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
held  in  Morey  v.  Sken0  of  Hud- 
son County,  by  a  vote  of  six  to 
three,  that  a  person  who  had  sailed 
across  a  State  boundary  in  an 
s  Ufied."    airship  had  fled  in  the  strictest 
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etymol<^cal  and  constitutional 
sense.  Some  of  the  Harlem 
people  went  over  to  New  Jersey 
and  sued  Morey  there  for  tres- 
pass <U  bonis  asportatis.  One 
man  got  twenty  dollaxs  for  the 
loss  of  his  pajamas;  but  the 
judgment  was  by  a  divided 
court," 

Judge  Reaxdon  is  well  known 
as  a  man  who  has  brought 
to  his  chosen  profession  the 
thoughtful  research  of  the  ear- 
nest student.  He  is  never  in 
more  channing  mood  than  when 
philosophically  reminiscent,  and 
I  was  pleased  to  have  him  talk 
away. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  cases,"  he 
went  on,  "was  the  great  case  of  United  Gas 
Co.  V.  Board  of  Trustees  of  Village  of  Morris, 
decided  by  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  in 
Saratoga  County.  A  balloon  landed  in  a 
wheat  field  and  the  gas  bag  bounded  along 


tnierfrising  fiumher  rigged  up  a  pipe  line." 

how  the  statute  law  was  amplified  and  ex- 
panded to  meet  these  fresh  problems;  the 
judge  said  that  it  was  the  glory  of  the  law 
that  it  contained  within  itself  this  very  prin- 
ciple of  growth. 
We  were  riding  easily.    The  air  was  still 
foraquarter  of  amileorso.    An  enterprising     growing  cooler,  and  the  afternoon  sunshine 
plumber  rigged  up  a  pipe  line  and  sold  gas      was  not  unpleasant.     We  were  keeping  well 


to  the  inhabitants  for  two  weeks  at  cut  rates. 
The  gas  company  that  held  an  exclusive 
franchise  to  furnish  gas  in  the  village  sued 
the  authorities  for  damages  and  recovered 
judgment. 

"In  Raslioliv.  Schermerhom,!i  suit  brought 
by  an  eminent  professor  in  the  University  of 
Wiscon^n,  it  was' sought  to  recover  damages 
for  dropping  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  plaintiffs 
eye;  the  local  justice  of  the  peace  gave  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff  on  the  principle,  as  he 
said,  of  respondeat  superior,  but  the  judgment 
was  affirmed  on  otiier  grounds. 

"In  the  famous  case  of  McWhtrler  v. 
Perkins,  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  laid 
down  the  principle  that  the  rule  of  the  road 
is  applicable  to  aurships,  and  that  they  must 
meet  on  the  right  and  overtake  and  pass  on 
the  left.    Twenty  States  have  [>assed  statutes 


to  the  south  and  east  of  Paris.  My  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  group  of  Soating  objects 
some  eight  or  ten  miles  ahead  of  us.  I  took 
them  to  be  airships  of  various  patterns. 

"All  the  Frendi  aeronauts  seem  to  be  out 
to-day,"  I  remarked,  calling  the  judge's  at- 
tention to  the  level  sky  before  us. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  judge;  "it's  a  holiday, 
and  the  Soci^t^  des  Panorames  Celestes  is 
doing  a  land-office  business  with  its  'Seeing 
Paris'  airships.  They  have  them  now  so 
that  they  go  straight  up  and  down,  like  ele- 
vators- For  twenty  francs  you  can  be  taken 
up  In  a  luxurious  car,  five  hundred  feet 
straight  up  in  the  air,  where  you  can  look  all 
over  Paris,  The  first-class  compartments 
cost  seven  francs  extra;  they  are  fitted  up  like 
caf^s,  and  you  can  have  absinthe  and  cigars 
ind  Le  Temps  or  Le  Rire.    They  are  much 


amplifying  the  rule  of  the  road  and  allowing      frequented  by  the  boulevard ters." 


one  of  two  vessels  meeting  in  the  e 

above  the  other  on  giving  the  proper  signal. 

"In  Moriarty  v.  VanderbUt,  the  Rhode 
Island  state  courts  allowed  forty  per  cent  sal- 
vage to  a  farmer  whose  bam  was  lifted  up 
and  carried  into  the  next  county  by  a  grap- 
pling iron  from  a  turbine  aeroplane." 

And  so  the  judge  continued,  explaining 
how  the  wise  and  just  system  of  the  common 


I  had  turned  our  field  glass  on  the  nearest. 

"There's  a  man  with  a  megaphone!"  I  ex- 
claimed; "he's  evidently  talking  to  the  people 
in  the  car.  He  moves  his  hands  and  shrugs 
his  shoulders  and  seems  quite  excited." 

"No,"  said  the  judge,  without  looking  up. 
"He's  just  pointing  out  the  different  objects 
of  interest.  They  got  that  idea  from  the  New 
York  automobiles.    £h,  what's  thatP    Lend 


law  was  nicely  adapted  to  the  new  problems     me  the  megaphone,  will  you?" 

arising  out  of  the  invasion  of  the  air,  and        The  judge  put  the  megaphone  to  his  ear, 
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turning  it  toward  the  sky. 
"  Our  captor  is  talking  to 
us," 

In'  watching  the  "Seeing 
Paris"  airships  and  listening 
to  the  judge,  I  had  forgotten 
all  about  our  own  conductor. 
I  glanced  quickly  up,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  field  glass  saw 
that  he  was  talking  to  us. 
He  had  an  enormous  electric 
megaphone.  These  contriv- 
ances were  used  experimen- 
tally in  the  Russian- Japanese 
war,  but  I  remembered  read- 
ing in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  ihat  on  account  of  the 
ever-present  terrestrial  at- 
mospheric disturbances  they 
had  been  found  of  little  prac- 
tical use.  But  in  these  silent 
strata  of  the  upper  lur  the 
aerial  waves  transmitted  the 
auditory  vibrations  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  diminution 
of  intensity;  and  indeed  we 
found  that  with  our  own  or- 
dinary megaphone  we  could 
make  ourselves  heard  very  well 
indeed. 

"Pardon,  messieurs,"  came 
a  voice  from  the  silent  ether 
of  heaven.  The  tones  were 
low  and  distinct,  and  we  rec- 
ognized the  Gascon  quality  of 
voice;  "pardon,  messieurs.  I 
regret  exceedingly  to  have 
taken  you  out  of  your  way.  I 
am  Jules  Rambaud,  now  of 
Paris,  and  I  trust  that  both 
you  gentlemen  will  dine 
with  me  this 'evening  at  the 
Trois  Frires.  Come  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  let  me  present 
my  apolc^fies  at  the  nearer  » y  t 
view.    I  entreat  that  you  will  ^ 

not  do  yourselves  the  fatigue  '"• 

of  to  dress." 

Carefully  aiming  the  megaphone,  I  called: 

"We  are  greatly  honored,  and  we  accept 
your  invitation  with  much  pleasure.  Allow 
me  to  present  my  intrepid  comrade  and  host, 
Ju(^  Theophilus  Reardon,  of  Schenectady, 
Etats-Unis." 

The  judge  reached  for  the  megaphone,  and 
as  soon  as  our  friend  Rambaud  had  acknowl- 
et^ed  Uie  introduction  the  judge  called  out: 


"I  am  delisted  to  meet 
you,  Monsieur  Rambaud.  I've 
read  your  work  on  the  Congo 
with  great  interest  I  didn't 
quite  agree  with  you  in  your 
views  on  the  origin  of  the 
Pygmies,  but  I  must  say  that 
Flammard's  expedition  b<M« 
out  your  conclusions." 

"Ahl"  cried  the  aeronaut; 
"then  it  is  that  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  researches  of 
Flammard."  And  here  a 
lively  conversation  ensued  on 
anthropological  topics,  in 
which  in  truth  I  took  little 
interest. 

We  were  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  "Seeing  Paris"  air- 
ships; three  of  these  were  in 
operation.  These  machines 
are  constructed  on  the  familiar 
Marfleur  type,  and  are  admi- 
rably adapted  for  vertical  as- 
cents; several  of  them  are  in 
use  by  the  French  Government 
along  the  German  frontier. 

I  was  particularly  attracted 
by  a  small  aeroplane  which 
circulated  about  the  heavier 
Marfleur  machines.  As  we 
approached  I  observed  that  it 
contauied  three  men  in  uni- 
form, two  of  them  adorned 
with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  The  men  were  ex- 
amining M.  Rambaud's  car 
minutely.  Presently  one  of 
them  called  through  a  mega- 
phone: 

"It  is  defended  that  one  ad- 
vance himself.  One  is  within 
the  proprietary  air  of  the  Sod^ 
des  Panorames  Celestes!" 

"What's  that?"  cried  Judge 
Reardon  sharply,  turning  his 
''  megaphone  in  the  direction  of 

our  genial  host.     "Whafs  this 

nonsense  about  proprietary  air?" 
"Alas!  he  has  right,"  responded  Rambaud 

from  the  celestial  hei^t.     "Hie  ground  over 

which  we  are  about  to  fly  is  indeed  oi  the 

Society  whereof  he  speaks." 
"Suppose  it  is!"  roared  the  judge.    "This 

isn't  the  Society's  air." 
"You  forget,  M.  le  juge,"  called  down 

Rambaud,  with  great  urbanity.    "You  fw- 


ftted  uf  like 
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get  that  under  all  systems  of  law 
the  ownership  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  soil  extends  downward  to 
the  center  of  the  earth  and  up- 
ward to  the  zenith.  Is  it  not 
that  you  have  in  your  law  a 
maxim  to  that  effect?" 

"Confound  it,  the  fellow's 
rij^tl"  exclaimed  the  judge,  turn- 
ing to  me.  "Cujus  est  solum,  ejus 
est  ad  adum." 

There  was  no  help  for  it. 
We  had  to  go  around.  "It  re-  ^ 
suits,  messieurs,"  called  down 
our  conductor,  "that  I  must  ask 
if  you  will  dine  at  half  after 
seven  of  the  clock  instead  of  at 
the  seven.  We  must  respect  the 
law." 

We  were  now  so  far  to  the 
south   that   the    only  thing  we  " ' 

could  do  to  avoid  sailing  across 
the  Society's  air  was  to  make  a  long  detour 
to  the  east.    This  was  most  unfortunate,  for 
it  toc^  us  at  least  eight  miles  out  of  our  course, 
and  we  thought  regretfully  of  the  delayed  din- 
ner at  the  Trois  Fr&res.    The  automobile 
swayed  fri^tfully  as  the  aeroplane  made  a 
swift  turn,  and  I  again  experienced  that  sen- 
sation of  aerial  seasickness  of  which  I  have 
already    spoken.     Fairly    familiar   with    the 
literature  of  aerial  navigation,  I  could  remem- 
ber, no  mention  of  a  similar  phenomenon, 
and  had  been  at  first  a  little  alarmed;  but  the 
judge  had  reassured  me  by  pointing  out  that 
ttie  oscillation  of  our  trajectory,  due  inevi- 
tably to  the  pendulum-like  nature  of  our  sup- 
port,    was    an 
element  not  pres- 
ent in  ordinary 
ascents,  and  that 
it   was   therefore 
not   surprising 
that  no  mention 
of  its  supe'rvening 
physical     nausea 
was  to  be  found 
in   the    usual 
literature  of  aerial 
navigation. 

For  a  little 
while  my  interest 
in  the  dinner  at 
the  Trds  Fr^res 
was  subdued,  and 
as  the  swaying 
motim    persisted  " '  Our  captor  is  talking 


w 


I 


in  a  modified  de- 
gree, I  was  not 
altogether  sorry 
when  M.  Ram- 
baud  called 
down  that  he 
feared  that  be 
should  have  to 
make  a  descent. 
It  seemed  that 
one  of  the  valves 
of  the  aeroplane 
was  leaking,  and 
he  feared  that  he 
could  not  develop 
sufficient  power 
to  complete  the 
journey  to  Paris, 
which  in  our 
course  around 
Pardon,  mtssieurs.'  "  the  Society's  pro- 

prietary air  was, 
as  he  informed  us,  at  least  a  good  ten  miles' 
journey  away. 

The  descent  was  a  delicate  matter;  for 
Rambaud  had  no  apparatus  for  taking  up 
the  slack  of  his  anchor  rope.  In  fact,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  work  on  this  particular 
feature  of  aerial  navigation  is  still  in  an  ex- 
perimental stage;  the  great  weight  necessar)' 
in  the  windlass,  tackle  and  machinery  pre- 
cluding the  use  of  the  devices  familiar  on 
aquatic  craft. 

M.  Rambaud  announced  that  he  would 
endeavor  to  land  us  on  the  road,  and  that  by 
sailing  under  reduced  power  and  steering 
very  carefully  he  might  manage  to  make  a 
landing  for  the  aeroplane  so  soon 
thereafter    that    the   automobile 
would  not  be  dragged  across  the 
stone  walls  that  are  such  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  landscape 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tlie 
French  capital. 

Unfortunately,  we  landed  in  a 
greenhouse.  The  aeronaut  was 
profuse  in  his  apolc^es,  and 
called  down  from  his  lofty  height 
as  we  neared  tlie  roof  of  the  un- 
fortunate gardener's  premises,  ex- 
plaining that  a  sudden  pull  of 
wind  had  proved  too  much  for 
his  already  weakened  engine,  so 
that  his  car  was  no  longer  en- 
tirely dirigible.  The  radiator  of 
the  automobile  was  the  first  to 
to  ut.'"         strike;  it  went  crashing  through 
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the  glass,  saah,  frame  and  all,  and  had 
hardly  reached  the  support  of  the  upper 
timbCTS  of  the  greenhouse  when,  the  front 
being  thus  again  supported,  the  machine 
quickly  righted  itself;  the  chassis  crashed 
through  the  frail  supports,  and  amid  the  most 
indescribable  confusion  of  breaking  glass, 
crashing  frames,  and  flowerpots  ground  to 
pieces,  we  found  ourselves,  disheveled  and 
astonished,  sitting  bolt  upright  in  the  car,  and 
gazing  in  amazement  at  the  forest  of  ferns, 
ruins  of  geraniums,  roses  and  a  multitude  of 
exotics  whose  broken  stems  and  dismantled 
branches  bore  all  too  painful  witness  to  the 
ruin  we  had  caused. 

We  had  descended  so  rapidly  from  the  cool 
upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere  that  the  sud- 
den high  temperature  of  the  conservatory 
was,  as  I  remember,  very  distressing.  But 
in  a  moment  we  had  forgotten  alt  about  the 
heat.  The  aeroplane  was  still  sailing  bravely 
on;  and  the  automobile  had  scarcely  righted 
itself,  when,  obe)rfng  the  pull  of  the  airship, 
it  lunged  viciously  along  the  floor  of  the  green- 
house, dealing  destruction  as  it  went  and  ruth- 
lessly tearing  through  hi^-piled  banks  (A  the 
most  exquisite  flowers,  overturning  a  bench  of 
Spani^  roses  and  ripping  down  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  collections  of  orchids  It  has  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  behold. 

"In  God's  name,  gentlemen,  what  is  this 
that  you  are  doing?"  A  horror-stricken  face 
appeared  at  the  farther  door;  a  short,  well- 
built  man  of  about  fifty  years  thus  greeted 
us,  speaking  in  exceUent  French;  in  his  coun- 
tenance rage  and  despair  at  the  destruction 
of  his  property  mingled  with  open-mouthed 
astonishment  at  the  apparition  of  our  motor 
car  suddenly  descending  from  nowhere  and 
plunging  madly  about  in  his  most  respectable' 
greenhouse. 

There  now  ensued  a  scene  of  indescribable 
confusion.  The  airship,  sailing  as  she  was 
under  reduced  power,  was  practically  an- 
chored by  the  motor  car,  and  yet  retained 
sufficient  motion  to  gyrate  wildly  about  on 
her  rope,  with  the  result  that  the  automobile, 
obeying  every  move  of  the  aeroplane,  was 
lunging  back  and  forth  in  the  greenhouse, 
hither  and  yon,  this  way  and  that,  extending 
the  path  of  destruction  with  every  move,  to 
the  grewsome  accompaniment  of  the  crashing 
of  broken  glass,  the  falling  of  sashes  and 
flowerpots,  and  the  heartbroken  cries  of  the 
unfortunate  greenhouse  keeper  as  he  saw  the 
woric  of  his  life  shattered  and  dissipated 
before  his  eyes. 


"D — n  it,  man  I  we're  anchored  to  an 
airship,"  roared  the  judge.  "Wc  can't  st<^ 
the  thing." 

The  maddened  floriculturist  ran  out  beat- 
ing his  breast  and  giving  forth  fresh  ejacula- 
tions of  despair.  When  he  located  the  aero- 
plane he  shook  his  fists  at  it  in  the  ecstasy  of 
rage,  and  then  with  a  sudden  ciy  be  ran 
toward  the  little  bam  that  stood  some  twenty 
paces  from  the  greenhouse.  He  emerged 
quickly  with  an  ax,  and  rushing  furiously 
toward  us  he  sprang  into  the  car  and  began 
hurling  well-directed  blows  at  the  anchor- 
rope. 

"Don't  do  that!"  the  judge  cried  angrily; 
"that  man  and  his  infernal  airship  are  going 
to  pay  us  damages  for  this.  They've  ruined 
our  car.     And  they're  going  to  pay  you,,  too." 

The  judge  had  forgotten  his  friendly  ac- 
quaintanceship of  the  afternoon;  it  was  not 
strange  that  his  wrath  returned  with  this 
fresh  calamity.  But  the  owner  of  the  green- 
house was  too  furiously  bent  on  getting  the 
motor  car  clear  of  the  aeroplane  to  stop  for 
the  judge's  warning;  and  I  confess  that  I  fdt 
somewhat  relieved  when  after  repeated  blows 
of  the  ax  the  anchor-rope  parted.  The  aero- 
plane gave  a  sudden  lunge  upward,  shot  cA 
to  the  north  and  was  lost  to  sight, 

"And  now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  propriety 
of  the  greenhouse,  "perhaps  you  wiU  have  the 
goodness  to  give  me  an  explanation  of  this 
most  remarkable  invasion  of  my  premises, 
and  to  arrange  for  the  payment  for  my  pnq>- 
erty  thus  wantonly  destroyed.  This  green- 
house and  its  contents  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  sixty  thousand  francs;  and  the  loss  of 
my  business,  which  you  will  readily  compre- 
hend, gentlemen,  is  ruined  by  this  little 
pleasure  jaunt  of  yours — God  knows  how  I 
am  to  measure  it."  And  the  honest  fellow 
burst  into  tears,  as  he  looked  about. 

The  remaining  episodes  in  our  automobile 
trip  that  summer  are  of  interest  to  the  thou^t- 
ful  jurist  chiefly,  and  there  is  little  in  them 
to  detain  the  attention  of  the  general  reader. 
Judge  Reardon  was  well  content  to  give  up 
the  remainder  of  his  tour  in  order  to  make  an 
exhaustive  study,  in  collaboration  with  his 
French  lawyers,  of  the  numerous  and  impor- 
tant legal  questions  involved  in  the  htigation 
that  grew  out  of  our  afternoon  trip.  I  fwgot 
to  mention  that  we  did  not  keep  our  dinner 
appointment;  in  fact,  we  did  not  reach  Paris 
till  the  next  afternoon.  Profuse  apologies 
were  tendered  M,  Rambaud  on  this  score, 
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without  prejudice  to  our  right  to  bring  an 
action  against  him  for  damages  on  account 
of  the  fouUng  of  the  anchor  in  the  car.  .  It 
seemed,  however,  that  the  judge's  absence 
from  the  dinner  imposed  up>on  him  the  ne- 
cessity of  fitting  a  duel  with  M.  Rambaud; 
and  as  Judge  Reardon  and  myself  had  been 
kindly  put  up  at  one  of  the  best  Paris  clubs, 
the  ju<^  felt  that  he  could  hardly  decline 
the  challenge;  especially  as  our  lawyers  in- 
formed us  that  a  declination  might  injure 
our  standing  in  the  French  courts.  The 
duel  was  a  brilliant  affair,  and  in  a  way  com- 
pensated us  for  the  loss  of  the  dinner  at  the 
Trois  Frferes;  Judge  Reardon's  epigrams  were 
favorably  commented  upon  by  the  leading 
Paris  journals,  and  a  new  caf^  in  the  Boule- 
vard Haussmann  was  visited  by  the  dueling 
party  on  their  return  from  the  combat,  where 
an  excellent  dinner,  tendered  by  the  seconds 
to  the  principals,  was  awaiting  us.  In  recog- 
nition of  Judge  Reardon's  gallant  conduct 
on  the  dueling  ground,  and  afterwards  at  the 
dinner,  the  caf^  was  named  the  Caf^  Rear- 
don, and  is,  I  believe,  much  frequented  by 
American  jurists  visiting  the  French  capital. 
The  litigation  was  protracted  and  expen- 
sive. The  ancient  and  well-established  prin- 
ciple of  law  that  the  dominion  of  the  owner 
of  the  soil  extends  indefinitely  in  a  vertical 
direction,  was  laid  down  in  a  careful  and 
well-reasoned  opinion  of  the  learned  court; 
and  although  the  decision  was  against  him,  it 
was  a  source  of  no  little  pride  to  Judge  Rear- 
d<Hi,  as  an  American  jurist,  that  numerous 


American  authorities,  both  State  and  federal, 
were  cited  in  support  of  the  ruling  of  the 
court.  I  believe  that  a  bill  is  pending  in  the 
French  Chambers,  designed  to  relax  in  rea- 
sonable measure  the  rigor  of  this  rule,  in 
view  of  the  demands  of  modem  traffic  and 
the  increase  of  aerial  navigation,  fiut  in  the 
United  States  it  is  evident  that  no  such  relax- 
ation can  be  permitted.  It  is  a  well-estab- 
lished doctrine  of  the  law  of  real  property 
that  the  owner  of  the  land  owns  up  to  the 
zenith;  and  if  the  landowner's  exclusive  pro- 
prietary rights  in  the  air  above  his  land  have 
not  heretofore  been  asserted  except  in  rela- 
tion to  trespasses  of  a  fixed  nature,  this  is 
because  the  science  of  aerial  navigation  is 
yet  in  its  infancy.  The  time  will  doubtless 
come  when  the  air,  which  in  its  character  of 
space  is  unquestionably  the  subject  of  pri- 
vate ownership,  will  be  parceled  out  just  as 
the  land  is^  and  the  unfortunate  majority 
who  own  neither  land  nor  a  portion  of  the 
sky  will  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  air  only 
by  the  sufferance  of  its  owners,  and  on  mak- 
ing just  compensation.  The  only  free  air 
will  be  that  overlying  public  roads,  parks,  the 
public  domain,  etc.  No  such  relaxation  as 
is  proposed  in  France  will,  as  I  have  re- 
marked, be  possible  in  the  United  States; 
for  the  air,  being  appurtenant  to  the  land,  is 
property  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  its  owner- 
ship is  protected  by  the  constitutional  limita- 
tions imposed  upon  both  the  State  and  federal 
governments,  that  no  person  shaU  be  deprived 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law. 


"Unfortunately,  vx  landed  in  a  greenhouse." 
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I  regret  to  say  ttut  Judge  Reardon  was 
ultimately  forced  to  pay  a  very  large  sum  of 
money.  For  the  benefit  of  students  of  juris- 
prudence, I  present  herewith  a  summary  of 
the  fines  and  recoveries  awarded  by  the 
French  courts:  no  damages  were  allowed 
against  M.  Rambaud  or  his  airship,  our  suit 
being  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  we  were 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence  in  riding  in 
an  automobile  so  constructed  that  grappling 
anchors  from  airships  could  not  be  removed 
while  the  car  was  in  motion. 

This  is  what  Judge  Reardon  was  called 
upon  to  pay: 

Fuma- 
Damages  to  M.  Rambaud  for  loss  of  tune...      loo 
Damages  to  M.  Rambaud  for  one  anchor  twe        20 
Damages  to   the  Soci^li  dcs  Panoramcs  Ce- 
lestes for  trespass  (nominal) ao 

Govemmenl  fine,  for  trespass  on  Society's  air       50 
Fine  for  exceeding  speed  limil  while  going 

backward  in  automobile 100 

Fine  for  navigating  the  air  without  a  license. .      100 
Fine  for  making  an  aeronautic  descent  «ilh- 

Damages  to  greenhouse 40,000 

Damages  to  proprietor  of  greenhouse  for  Ivfs 

of  business 20,000 

Fine  for  trespass  on  greenhouse  premises.  •-.        50 
Fine  for  exceeding  speed  limit  in  aulomobile, 

while  in  greenhouse 100 

Fine  for  running  automobile  in  greenhouse, 

the  same  not  being  a  public  road 100 

Fine  for  fighting  a  duel  without  obtaining  per- 
mission ol  Prefect  of  Police  and  paying 

license  tee  therefor jo 

License  fee  for  duel,  paid  nunc  pro  tunc 25 

Costs 3,71s 

Total 64.600 

My  friend  was  particularly  pleased  that  the 
fine  and  license  fee  for  the  duel  were,  as  the 
reader  will  observe,  limited  to  amounts  prac- 
tically nominal:  and  on  his  remarking  this  to 
our  leading  counsel,  we  learned  that  both  the 
license  fee  for  duels  and  the  fine  for  duels 
fought  without  license  had  been  reduced  to 
nominal  figures  by  an  act  introduced  by  the 
French  government  only  two  years  before, 
in  response  to  the  urgent  denunciations  of 
the  party  of  the  Extreme  Left,  who  com- 
plained that  the  former  legal  exactions  were 
so  onerous  as  to  make  the  cost  of  duels  prac- 
tically prohibitive  except  to  the  wealthier 
classes.  On  the  passage  of  the  measure  the 
premier  announced,  in  a  voice  thrilled  with 
emotion,  that  a  wisely  paternal  government 
had  now  brought  dueling  "within  the  reach 
of  all." 

But  the  remainder  of  the  judgment  was  an 
obligation  which  Judge  Reardon  felt  hardly 


able  to  meet,  and  on  the  advice  of  counsel  he 
took  an  appeal.  Elaborate  argimients  were 
had  before  a  full  bench. 

Upon  this  appeal,  in  view  of  the  very  im- 
portant legal  questions  involved,  there  was 
engaged  as  special  counsel  a^inst  Judge 
Reardon  the  renowned  Maltrc  Dautellc,  one 
tif  the  ablest  and  most  learned  advcx:ates  of 
Paris,  and  indeed  of  Europe.  On  the  after- 
noon of  his  final  argument,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  adjourned  and  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  attended  court  in  a  body.  The  scene 
was  impressive  in  the  extreme.  Tall  in  stat- 
ure and  ardent  of  aspect,  the  form  of  Dautelle 
was  endued  with  a  majesty  worthy  of  the 
weight  of  his  great  argument.  Opposed  to 
him  though  we  were,  we  could  not  but  admire 
his  eloquence. 

"Let  not  the  goddess  of  justice,"  cried  the 
eloquent  advocate,  his  tall  form  swaying  with 
emotion  and  his  voice  ringing  like  a  clarion, 
"let  not  the  goddess  of  justice  ttim  from 
the  problems  that  press  before  her  e}'es.  So 
venerable,  so  majestic,  is  this  ever-living  fab- 
ric of  beauty  and  of  truth,  this  mighty  sys- 
tem of  LAW  in  the  civilized  world,  that  hers 
be  our  homage  forever.  So  plastic,  yet  so 
sure;  so  kind,  yet  so  firm  her  mandates,  that 
we  may  not  doubt  that  as  new  fields  arise  for 
their  application,  new  and  adequate  laws  will 
be  found  for  their  solution.  Was  it  not  a 
great  English  jurist  who  said,  'The  perfection 
of  the  common  law  is  the  perfection  of  com- 
mon sense?'  Ahl  my  masters,  these  words 
are  as  true  of  that  great  system  of  the  civil  taw 
to  which  continental  nations  bow.  As  new 
needs  arise,  so  does  the  law  extend.  Step  by 
step  the  law  follows  science,  invention,  and 
the  arts.  The  railroad  came,  and  the  law 
of  common  carriers  speedily  adapted  itself 
to  the  change.  Behold  the  civilized  world 
united  in  a  network  of  telegraphs,  cables, 
telephones,  wireless  messengers  of  thought! 
Does  not  the  law  meet  these  changed  condi- 
tions and  adapt  itself  to  them?  Automobiles 
come,  and  the  law  is  ready.  By  statute,  by 
decision,  by  the  labors  of  the  jurist,  does  the 
mighty  system  of  modem  law  adapt  itself  to 
tliese  powerful  vehicles, 

"And  now,  O  judges,  we  are  become  mas- 
ters of  the  air.  Air  is  invaded,  and  tres- 
passed upon.  Monsters  from  the  empyrean 
blue  descend  upon  the  dwelling  place  of  men. 
New  duties  arise;  new  contracts;  new  rights; 
new  wrongs.  How  splendid  is  the  law! 
nobly  she  adapts  herself  1    Let  US  follow 


her!' 
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The  band  struck  up  the  Marseillaise.  The 
President  of  the  Court  wept  copiously. 
Mattre  Dautelle  himself,  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found agitation,  embraced  Judge  Reardon. 
The  Ministers  shed  tears  of  joy,  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  room  a  new  wing  of  the  Opposi- 
tion was  hurriedly  formed,  choosing  Mattre 
Dautelle  as  its  leader.  The  triumphant  ad- 
vocate, marching  amid  the  huzzas  of  the 
court  room  to  the  judges'  bench,  waved  aloft 
his  manuscript  and  shouted,  "Libert^,  Egal- 
it^,  Fratemit^!" 

It  was  a  thrilling  moment! 


After  four  months'  deliberation  the  court 
wrote  an  exhaustive  opinion,  covering  all  the 
points  in  the  case.  The  judgment  was  mod- 
ified by  striking  therefrom  the  loo  francs  fine 
for  exceeding  the  speed  limit  while  going 
backward  in  the  automobile,  and  as  so  modi- 
fied was  affirmed  with  600  francs  extra  costs 
of  appeal.  When  the  decision  was  rendered 
and  the  remission  of  the  line  pronounced, 
our  advocate  burst  into  tears;  he  said  that 
they  were  tears  of  joy,  for  never  more  could 
it  be  said  that  a  foreigner  could  not  obtain 
justice  in  a  French  court  of  appeal. 


IN    THE    LOOM 


By   THOMAS   WOOD    STEVENS 


I  AM  not  yet  what  Fate  intends;  for  Fate, 
Who  flung  me  singing  in  the  loom  of  chance. 
Still  dogs  my  course  with  ever-watchful  glance, 
And  where  the  rippling  shuttles  weave  the  state. 
Still  follows  up  my  wayward  thread;  how  great, 
How  small,  my  share  in  this  the  shuttle's  dance 
I  know  not,  nor  may  know  what  power  implants 
The  trailing  woof,  unseen,  inviolate. 

The  warp  was  strung  when  this  our  world  uprose 
From  toiling  chaos  in  the  mom  of  life, 
And  in  the  final  night  when  doom  descends 
The  starry  fabric  shall  be  knotted  close; 

And  we  shall  know  what  pattern  Fate  intends 
When  all  the  weary  shuttles  cease  from  strife. 
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THE    SCHOOL    OF    THE    SMALL    PARK 

By  MARTHA  S.   BENSLEY 


■HROUGHOUT  the  country 
n  all  sorts  and  ccmditions  of 
I  men  are  asking,  "What  is 
wrong  with  our  public  edu- 
I  cation?"  and  they  are  not 
I  asking  it  with  a  detached 
'  curiosity  but  with  an  in- 
sistent desire  to  be  answered — answered  in 
a  way  that  will  show  them  how  to  change 
this  wrong  education  into  a  right  one. 

The  best  answer  to  this  general  questioning 
has  recently  been  made  in  Chicago,  dis- 
guised as  a  series  of  small  parks.  A  happy 
combination  ctf  legal  authority,  ample  re- 
sources, marked  intelligence,  and  benevolent 
instincts  on  the  part  of  those  who  devised 
the  plan  and  those  who  are  executing  it,  has 
produced  a  most  gratifying  result. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  stir  this  important 
work  has  made  in  the  United  States,  and  even 
in  Chicago  itself,  but  the  awakening  seem^ 
to  be  coming.  A  representative  from  Aus- 
tralia has  been  to  the  Western  metropolis 
studying  the  development  of  the  system,  and 
while  this  article  is  in  press  an  international 
conference  will  be  in  session  in  Chicago  for 
the  study  of  the  experiment  at  first  hand.  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference of  The  Playground  Association  of 
America  will  discover  much  to  be  emulated  in 
this  phase  of  the  national  movement  toward 
city  betterments. 

It  may  come  as  news  to  some  readers  in 
other  cities,  who  know  of  their  local  parks 
and  playgrounds,  that  Chicago  has  advanced 
farther  than  any  other  community  in  the 
world  along  this  line  of  effort  to  make  the 
modem  city  wholesome  and  happy  in  sum- 
mer for  all  its  children,  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  more  reasonable  to  establish  fresh-air 
conditions  at  home,  than  to  depend  upon 
fresh-air  funds  that  offer  comfort  only  at  the 
end  of  a  journey. 

These  new  parks  have  been  placed  with 


such  a  beautiful  democracy  that  even  the 
richest  Chicago  child  has  been  considered. 
They  dot  the  whole  South  Side,  which  in- 
cludes not  only  the  stockyards,  the  town  of 
Pullman,  the  Illinois  steel  plants,  and  stsne 
of  the  city's  most  beautiful  residence  dis- 
tricts, but  many  growing  suburbs  into  which 
the  congested  population  is  overflowing. 

Twelve  of  these  centers  have  been  opened, 
and  they  vary  in  size  from  three  to  sixty 
acres.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  satis- 
fa.ctoTy  is  Sherman  Park,  which  fronts  a 
boulevard  and  a  well-to-do  nei^borhood, 
and  backs  against  the  homes  of  the  stock- 
yards employees.  Into  this  sixty-acre  space 
crowd  chifdren  of  varying  races  and  social 
conditions  and  tend  to  fuse  into  a  coherent 
whole.  In  the  middle  of  this  piak.  is  a 
meadow  where  baseball,  football,  tennis,  and 
games  requiring  wide  room  are  played.  This 
is  ringed  by  a  water  way  (;,os£ed  by  bridges 
at  the  four  comers,  and  alive  with  rowboats. 
It  also  bears  one  electric  launch,  a  sort  of 
aquatic  carryall,  on  which,  seated  high  on  a 
comfortable  garden  bench  and  viewing  the 
sixty  acres  ci  scenery,  one  may  circle  the 
canal  twice  for  fiye  cents.  South  of  the 
water  way  are  the  buildings — piles  of  gray 
stucco  with  touches  of  color  along  their  edges. 
Here  is  the  clubhouse  with  its  beautiful  ball- 
room, opening  through  glazed  doois  on  ve- 
randas where  the  dancers  may  promenade. 
Here  arc  the  rooms  where  the  different  clubs 
have  their  meetings;  the  station  of  the  Public 
Library;  and  a  reading  room  stocked  with 
current  magazines  of  all  sorts.  Here  also  is 
sold  prepared  milk  for  the  babies  at  a  cost 
of  one  and  two  cents  a  bottle,  put  up  to  suit 
different  ages,  with  printed  directions. 

Across  from  this  clubhouse  arc  gymna^- 
ums  fitted  with  the  best  apparatus,  in  charge 
of  trained  directors.  But  during  the  summer 
months  these  are  not  used,  for  then  the  chil- 
dren frolic  over  the  horizontal  bars,  and  up 
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and  down  the  ladders,  swing  on  the  rings,  or 
spin  round  on  the  giant  stride  in  the  open  air. 
Or  if  they  are  too  little  for  these,  there  is  an- 
other inclosure  which  brings  the  seashore 
near  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  wading  pool 
with  banks  of  white  sand,  where  there  is  a 
little  merry-go-round,  tiny  swings,  and  low 
teeters. 

These  parks — which  are  not  only  parks, 
but  playgrounds,  schools,  gymnasiums,  clubs, 
libraries,  and  caf^s  as  well — are  becoming 
g)-mnasiums  where  the  children  may  practice 
at  real  life;  were  intended  as  places  where 
the  theories  taught  in  the  schools  might  be 
transL-iled  into  terms  of  practical  existence. 


duced  an  autumnal  fall  of  magazine  leaves 
in  the  reading  room.  They  had  been  told 
that  the  park  was  for  them  and  their  only 
idea  of  possession  was  to  destroy.  It  took 
a  great  deal  of  instruction  and  persuasion 
and  example  to  change  this  state  of  things; 
and  it  was  not  done  through  any  abstract 
teaching  that  it  was  wrong,  but  through  im- 
planting the  idea  that  it  was  foolish,  for  them 
to  destroy  their  own  property. 

"Well,  that  was  some  nine  or  ten  months 
ago,  and  only  last  week  when  I  drove  over 
there  I  met  the  two  boys  who  were  leaders 
in  that  gang,  and  who  have  since  been  among 
the  moat  constant  attendants  at  the  parks. 


c  which  brings  the  seashore  n 


But  before  this  work  could  be  done,  it  was 
necessary  to  impress  on  the  people  the  funda- 
mental idea  that  these  centers  were  not  some- 
thing given  them  by  others;  that  they  were 
theirs  of  right;  and  that  the  directors  were 
in  a  sense  their  servants. 

"When  we  first  opened  McKinley  Park," 
said  Mr.  Foster,  the  general  superintend- 
ent, "I  was  much  discouraged.  Bands  of 
'toughs'  from  beyond  the  stix:kyards,  unndy 
boys  of  every  age,  invaded  the  place  with  the 
sole  object,  ap[>arently,  of  destroying  what- 
ever they  could  find.  They  uprooted  the 
plants,  they  broke  the  shutters  and  the  win- 
dows, they  even  tore  up  the  sod,  befouled 
the  water  of  the  swimming  pools,  and  pro- 


They  said  that  the  night  l)ef()re,  as  they  were 
going  home,  Ihej'  saw  a  boy  wlmm  they  did 
not  know,  tearing  up  young  bushes  and 
plants,  and  they  couldn't  aitch  him  till  far 
outside  the  park. 

" '  I  beat  him  to  a  jelly,  I  did,'  said  one  of 
them;  'an'  I  took  thim  plants  away  from 
him  and  bning  'em  back  to  Mr.  Donald,  an' 
I  see  he  got  'em  put  in  the  gniund  ag'in  in  the 
momin',  fer  I  went  over  to  l(M>k.  Ain't  he 
the  fool  feller  fer  di^in'  up  our  plants?' 

"This  is  the  si)irit  we  have  tried  to  foster. 
After  the  first  idea  had  been  grasjied,  that 
these  centers  belonged  to  the  people  and  that 
they  had  nothing  to  pay,  the  physical  bet- 
terment came  of  itself,  and  il  b^in  with  the 
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s  fitted  with  the  beii  apparatus,  rn  charge  of  trained  Jirectars. 


fundamental  idea  of  cleanliness.  Hitherto 
we  have  felt  th;tt  though  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  streets  clean,  and  desirable  to  have 
pure  water  and  decent  sewerage,  civic  respon- 
sil>ilit>-  stopped  at  the  material  surroundings 
of  the  people,  and  that  their  personal  cleanU- 
ness  was  their  personal  affair.  No,  not  quite 
thai  either;  for  when  dirt  had  brought  disease, 
the  city  made  it  its  affair.  It  built  hospitals 
and  brought  the  victims  of  dirt  into  them, 
and  paid  doctors  and  nurses.  It  did  not 
feel  responsible  for  the  cause,  but  it  assumed 
the  burden  of  the  result.  Even  where  we 
have  public  baths  they  have  not  been  effect- 
ively applied;  but  now  we  are  using  the 
kindergarten  method.  Each  center  is  pro- 
vided with  swimming  pools,  great  sheets  of 
water  si)arkling  in  the  open  air,  some  with 
vine-topped  pergolas  along  their  edges;  some 
with  lianks  of  while  lake  sand  where  the 
bathers  can  lounge  and  bask;  some  with  soft 
green  turf  beside  the  water.  And  the  people 
have  been  inveigled  into  cleanliness  through 
their  ple;isure  in  these  pools.  They  have  not 
I)een  taken  by  the  scruff  ^}i  the  neck,  as  you 
may  say,  and  had  .soap,  water,  and  a  crash 
towel  applied  with  a  vigorous  hand;  but  they 


have  been  told,  'See  this  beautiful  swimming 
pool.  Here  is  a  bathing  suit  and  a  towel, 
but  before  you  plunge  in,  just  lake  this  hand- 
ful of  liquid  soap  and  step  under  the  shower 
bath.'  This  method  has  succeeded  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  one  of  the  centers  they  have 
had  as  many  as  1,500  bathers  in  a  day." 

But  even  this  washing  of  a  neighborhood 
has  not  come  easily.  "They  called  me  up 
one  day  on  the  telephone  from  Davis  Park," 
said  Mr.  Foster,  "and  the  despairing  voice 
of  the  manager  said;  'Oh,  I  can't  tell  you. 
It's  too  bad  to  talk  about.  But  you'd  better 
come  over.'  I  thought  maybe  it  was  a  fire 
or  maylw  it  was  an  earthquake — but  anj-way 
I  got  over  there  as  fast  as  I  could.  Well,  he 
just  showed  me  the  bathing  suits — they  were 
fairly  alive!  Then  I  was  discouraged!  But 
we  washed  them,  and  we  fumigated  them, 
and  we  disinfected  them;  and  we  tried  it 
again.  And  do  you  know  that  it  was  not 
more  than  a  week  or  two  before  it  was  all 
over?  We  fairly  washed  the  vermin  off  Ihe 
fxtpulation.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  parks 
that  belong  to  the  people  could  actually  keep 
the  public  clean,  when  the  bath  tulM  that 
they  have  to  pay  rent  for,  won't." 
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And  with  this  new  cleanliness  has  come  a 
physical  develoi>ment,  and  the  translation  of 
noaterial  betterment  into  spiritual  growth. 

This  moral  uplift  is  perhaps  most  clearly 
shown  in  the  three  parks  which  are  under  the 
shadow  of  the  stockyards.  Here  the  chil- 
dren are  mostly  foreign  bom,  or  with  foreign- 
bum  parents,  and  they  are  not  even  from  the 
towns,  but  from  the  country.  They  are 
races  which  have  never  gone  througji  the 
cooperative  uplift  of  city  life — Bohemians, 
Czechs,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles — people  new 
to  congested  living;  individualists  in  I  he 
primary  meaning  of  the  word.  Industrially 
ihey  have  been  snatched,  each  from  his  in- 
dividual plow,  or  his  own  hammer  and  saw, 
and  given  to  do  a  detail  in  the  providing 
of  food  for  the  country — a  single  cut  of  the 
knife  repeated  thousands  of  limes  a  day — 
the  pushing  of  a  truck  to  and  fro  over  a 
definite  hundred  yards.  His  unflexible  mus- 
cles fit  themselves  to  one  set  of  actions  and 
his  unflexible  brain  l>ecomes  fixed  in  one  mold, 
developing  forever  in  mind  and  body  the 


fwwer  to  do  this  one  thing  by  which  he 
lives. 

Through  these  centers  it  is  possible  in 
some  degree  to  keep  this  specialization  from 
becoming  a  disadvantage  to  the  individual. 
For  the  open  country  and  the  village  games 
of  Lithuania  are  substituted  the  athletic  field 
with  its  cooperative  training;  and  (or  the 
market-place  discussion  of  village  doings,  the 
clubroom  talks  of  the  larger  affairs  of  the 
new  country;  for  the  idea  of  a  government 
outside  and  away  from  them,  a  thing  of  op- 
pression, is  substituted  the  idea  that  these 
verj-  clubrooms,  baths,  and  gymnasiums  are 
theirs  of  right,  provided  by  themselves,  be- 
cause they  are  the  government. 

Oiie  director  in  the  stockyards  district 
showed  me  photographs  of  his  baskel-ball 
and  track  teams,  and  told  me  the  histories 
of  the  different  members.  "Now  here  is  a 
chap,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  picture  of  a 
big,  blond  Polish  boy,  "who  came  here  with 
pretty  good  muscles  but  no  ability  to  use 
(hem.     He  had  been  helping  around  a  saloon 
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where  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  run  errands 
and  carr>'  drinks.  Why,  it  took  him  min- 
utes to  get  himself  started  to  run  across 
the  gymnasium.  He  couldn't  do  the  travel- 
ing rings  because  he  never  got  his  hand  up 
to  reach  for  the  second  ring  until  he  was 
swinging  away  from  it  on  the  first,  and  as  for 
games,  he  wouldn't  begin  a  team  play  until 
everyone  else  was  through.  I  almost  gave 
him  up.  But  just  look  at  him  now.  He  is 
a  pretty  good  player  and  fairly  quick,  and 
when  he  waked  up  he  got  out  of  that  saloon 
and  started  to  work  for  a  grocery;  and  now 
he  wants  to  get  a  job  in  a  machine  shop." 

Another  boy  had  been  working  at  the  pic- 
kling vats  connected  with  one  of  the  packing 
houses,  and  came  to  the  park  with  his  hands 
so  stiff  that  they  would  hardly  close  about 
the  parallel  bars.  The  brine  had  eaten  into 
them  so  that  the  joints  were  almost  useless. 
The  director  found  some  other  work  for  him, 
and  he,  too,  is  on  one  of  the  athletic  teams. 

Here  I  found  Marv-  Casej'  one  summer 
afternoon.  She  had  an  old,  old  face,  and  a 
tiny  body,  and  she  was  drinking  from  one  of 
the  fountains  that  dot  the  park.  Mary  had 
only  been  in  the  countrj'  for  two  years,  and 
.she  told  me  long  tales  of  how  it  had  been  in 
Ireland,  and  how  this  park  was  more  like 
that  Ihan  anything;  only  there  were  no  pigs! 


The  park  look  Mary  Casey  and  her  play- 
fellows and  made  them  physically  clean;  it 
strengthened  their  muscles  and  gave  them 
control  of  them  through  athletic  training;  it 
provided  good  food  at  a  low  price;  it  gave 
them  intellectual  development  along  the  lines 
of  fair  play,  applied  the  school-taught  theories 
of  the  relations  of  one  human  being  to  an- 
other, and  showed  them  the  wider  appreciation 
of  these  relationships  through  clubs,  through 
good  reading,  and  through  public  lectures. 

The  question  of  allowing  dances  in  the 
clubhouses  has  been  much  discussed  be- 
cause of  the  differing  characters  of  the  neigh- 
iDorhoods.  The  director  of  a  center  in  a 
region  where  the  dance-hall  evil  is  so  great 
that  dancing  is  associated  only  with  immoral- 
ity, said  to  me,  "We  were  afraid  that  if  we 
had  dances  it  would  antagonize  the  better 
element  in  the  neighborhood.  Yet  we  knew 
that  to  let  (hem  dance  was  the  surest  way  to 
attract  the  people  who  most  need  to  come. 
Finally,  we  took  a  chance  on  it,  and  were  most 
happily  surprised  at  the  way  things  turned 
out.  Why,  last  night  we  had  a  dance  here 
that  was  as  good  a  thing  as  you  could  wish 
to  see.  The  lady  who  directs  the  gj-mnasium 
and  I  were  there,  of  course,  but  just  like  any 
other  guests.  It  shows  how  big  a  difference 
the  place  makes  too,  for  the  other  night  when 
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they  weK  having  a  dance  here,  ihe  lights 
went  out.  Something  had  hap|iened  to  the 
wires,  so  they  couldn't  he  fixed  until  morn- 
ing. Well,  they  adjourned  to  a  hall  over  a 
saloon  and  had  a  regular  'rough  house.' 
The  police  had  to  break  it  up  and  stop  the 
fighting.  We  have  never  had  a  fight  at  a 
dance  here." 

In  games  as  well  as  in  dancing,  the  differ- 
ent centers  have  pursued  different  [KjHcies. 
For  instance,  in  one  of  the  largest  parks, 
which  has  a  clientele  among  well-to-do  Amer- 
icans, there  is  a  great  preponderance  of  ten- 
nis courts  as  against  a  small  number  of 
merry-go-rounds  and  teeters.  Th.ese  differ- 
ent equipments  grew  out  of  the  different 
needs  of  the  place.  When  the  children 
wanted  a  giime,  usually  some  of  them  got  up 
the  courage  to  speak  to  the  manager  about 
it,  and  then,  if  fie  could,  he  gave  it  to  them. 
That  helped  to  give  them  the  idea  that  the 
things  belonged  to  them.  The  children  of 
the  better  neighborhoods  have  been  more 
used  to  games  of  skill,  and  have  got  to  the 
point  where  their  play  is  less  primitive,  more 
sophisticated — where  it  is  a  thing  of  score- 
keeping  and  technic  as  well  as  of  bodily 
e.\ercise.  If  the  rolling-mill  children  had 
been  given  tennis  courts  and  told  to  play, 
and  golf  and  games  of  that  sort,  they  would 
probabl)'  not  have  come  to  the  playgrounds 


as  they  come  now.  But  having  been  given 
the  things  they  asked  for,  they  play  with  them 
naturally,  and  do  not  have  to  be  taught  how. 
The  idea  is,  that  the  people  are  to  have  in 
their  own  parks  what  they  themselves  want. 

Some  might  think  it  a  natural  inference 
that  all  this  new  liberty  would  bring  disorder 
in  its  train.     But  this  is  not  the  case. 

"No,  I  ain't  had  to  make  no  'rests  here 
yet,"  said  a  policeman  stationed  nearest 
Ihe  South  Chicago  steel  works.  "An'  I've 
been  here  a  year  an'  a  half.  I  don't  never 
'rest  'em  if  I  kin  get  out  of  it,  and  most  al- 
ways you  kin  git  out  of  it.  This  is  the  sort 
of  thing  thalr  happens.  You  know  bad  talk 
is  one  of  the  things  we're  dead  set  against. 
The  director  nor  none  of  us  won't  stand  for  it. 
These  people  ain't  like  we  are  about  it  any- 
way. They  can't  seem  to  say  anythin'  with- 
out swearin'.  Of  course  when  they're  talkin' 
in  Polish  or  somethin'  like  that,  there's  noth- 
in'  you  Kin  do.  But  when  it's  English,  you 
have  'em.  Well,  there  was  a  hunch  of  young 
toughs  from  the  rolling  mills  used  to  come 
over  to  the  bathin'  beach  in  the  evenin'.  For 
a  while  you  know  there  was  just  a  canvas 
stretched  round  where  they  dressed;  an'  the 
women,  they  used  to  be  sittin'  just  outside 
the  canvas.  Well,  the  way  them  fellere 
would  talk  while  they  was  dressin'  was  some- 
thin'  fierce.     I  didn't  say  nothin'  for  a  while. 
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but  when  I  found  out  who  was  (he  two  worst 
of  Ihe  giing,  I  just  slipped  up  on  'em  and 
grabbed  'cm.  An'  I  gave  them  a  good  talk- 
in'  to,  'Say,'  I  s:ij-s,  'ain't  you  fellers  got 
no  mothers  nor  sisters  of  your  own?  You 
wouldn't  like  them  to  hear  dirty  talk,  would 
you?  Well,  here's  a  lot  of  other  fellers, 
mothers  and  sisters  right  behind  this  canvas 
hearin'  every  word  you  say!'  Oh,  I  give  it 
to  'em  straight.  They  didn't  say  much,  and 
I  had  to  roast  them  two  or  three  times  more. 
But  they've  quit  it  now.  Anvway,  they've 
quit  it  in  English." 

On  the  bulletin  board  at  Sherman  Park 
I  noticed  that  all  the  clubrooms  were  en- 
gaged for  every  night  for  the  next  six  weeks. 
And  the  director  told  nie  about  their  official 
attitude  in  the  matter. 

"Our  idea  is  not  to  form  clubs,"  said  he, 
"but  to  [irovidc  a  meeting  plJle  and  accom- 
modation for  those  which  grew  up  naturally 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  to  foster  them  in 
any  way  we  can.  We  are  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  the  ordinary  social  settlement  in  this 
resi>ect.  We  are  the  servants  of  the  people; 
not  their  directors.  This  place  is  theirs  and 
they  have  hired  us — [)erhaps  somewhat  in- 
directly^ — to  do  what  they  want  done.  Our 
only  discretion  in  the  matter  is  that  as  ihe 
majority  of  the  people  make  the  laws,  we  do 
not  encourage  anything  which  in  i>ur  opinion 
is  against  law  and  order,  and,  of  course,  we 


do  not  have  political  or  religious  discussions 
in  the  clubhouses." 

Perhaps  it  is  this  very  lack  of  initiative 
which  makes  the  clubs  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  their  activities.  They  are  a  nat- 
ural outgrowth.  It  is  true  that  on  certain 
nights  public  lectures  are  given  in  the  club- 
rooms,  and  that  they  are  extremely  well  at- 
tended. The  directors  have  tried  lo  find  out 
the  subjects  in  which  the  people  are  inter- 
ested and  to  have  talks  about  those  things. 
It  has  been  di.scovcred  that  foreign  travel 
'and  economics  are  the  most  popular  sub- 
ject.s. 

A  story  which  the  director  of  one  park 
told  me  proves  that  the  effect  of  some  lectures 
is  unex]>ected.     He  said: 

"One  of  the  men  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  county  school  system,  and  who  has 
great  faith  in  the  jHiwer  of  external  l>eauty 
to  affect  Ihe  minds  of  the  people,  has  devel- 
oped a  fad  for  the  improvement  of  back 
yards,  and  he  gave  two  lectures  here  on  the 
growth  and  cultivation  of  incx|>ensive  plants 
and  vines,  and  how  they  could  be  made  both 
l>cautiful  and  profitable.  Well,  shortly  after 
that,  atntut  three  hundred  plants  came  down 
from  the  greenhouse,  and  we  planted  them 
all  around  the  outside  t)f  the  building,  which, 
as  you  see,  is  plumb  with  the  street.  Well, 
the  ne.vt  morning  every  plant  was  gone. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  getting  them  back. 
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so  we  laughed  a  liltle  over  it  and  sent  to  the 
greenhouse  asking  for  more,  and  they  sent 
us  the  same  number  again.  And  ihe  first 
night  after  they  were  planted  half  of  them 
were  gone  and  the  second  night  all  of  them. 
What  could  we  do?  That  time  the  fact  that 
the  playgrounds  belonged  to  the  people  had 
been  impressed  so  strongly  upon  them  that 
they  believed  they  were  theirs  to  take  home. 
Oh,  I  have  great  interest  now  in  going  through 
the  district  and  seeing  those  plants  and  vines 
peeping  over  all  the  back  fences  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. There  is  no  question  that  that 
lecture  struck  home." 

In  the  matter  of  aesthetics,  the  general 
theory  that  the  people  are  to  have  what  they 
demand,  has  been  modified.  Beautiful  build- 
ings have  been  put  into  the  centers,  suited 
to  their  needs,  and  it  is  trusted  that  the 
neighborhoods  will  grow  to  appreciate  them. 
Moreover,  the  beauty  of  these  buildings  is 
not  that  of  costly  material  nor  elaborale  de- 
tail. It  is  the  beauty  of  simple  and  com- 
paratively inexpensive  things  used  in  the 
right  proportion  and  in  the  right  manner. 
The  only  decorations  that  are  not  actual 
part-,  of  the  building  are  the  flowers.  In  the 
ballrooms  there  are  rows  of  plants  around 
the  music  stands  and  vines  and  flowering 
shrubs  fill  the  comers  of  the  rooms.  There 
is  no  beauty  in  these  buildings  that  need  be 
beyond  the  means  of  any  frequenter  of  the 
park  when  he  shall  grow  to  care  for  it. 

Thefact  that  our  system  of  public  education 
does  not  prepare  the  children  for  any  prob- 
able future,  is  made  the  excuse,  on  the  one 
hand,  for  private  schools  which  attempt  to 
fit  the  children  of  the  rich  for  a  future  of 
prosperity;  and,  on  the  other,  for  the  preva- 
lence of  child  labor,  an  effort  to  adapt  the 
children  of  the  poor  to  an  existence  of  pov- 
erty. And  if  the  existence  of  these  two 
things  were  not  a  sufficient  accusation  against 
this  system,  every  truant  officer  is  in  himself 
a  confession  of  failure.  The  things  for  which 
the  norma!  child  seeks  the  streets— play  and 


exercise — should  be  a  lure  to  the  school,  not 
away  from  it. 

That  the  children  of  (he  rich  should  be 
badly  educated  is  not  a  vital  thing,  because 
there  are  comparatively  few  of  them;  but 
that  the  children  of  the  poor  should  grow  up 
in  ignorance  is  the  great  menace  of  the  fu- 
ture. Even  supposing  that  the  child-labor 
committees  succeed  in  driving  the  child  out 
of  industry,  only  one  step  toward  Ihe  solution 
of  the  problem  has  been  made.  The  boy 
who  asked  Judge  Lindsay  of  Denver,  "Can't 
a  feller  git  an  eddication  in  a  plumber's 
shop?"  has  confounded  us  up  to  this  time. 

But  now,  through  these  park  centers,  the 
great  idea  that  a  real  education  is  the  right 
of  the  people,  is  being  pushed  lo  the  front. 
Hitherto  we  have  believed  that  such  educa- 
tion might  come  through  manual  training 
and  domestic  science;  through  bookkeeping 
and  a  knowledge  of  weights  and  measures. 
But  all  these  are  makeshifts  without  intent 
of  permanence;  palliatives  which  have  been 
applied  to  the  reluctant  infant  mind  like 
medicinal  plasters,  and  the  general  education- 
al disorder  is  now  seen  to  be  too  fundamental 
for  these  external  applications. 

The  greatest  fact  of  all — that  the  people 
crave  and  take  advantage  of  these  centers — 
is  shown  by  the  enormous  increase  in  their 
use.  In  one  of  the  first  parks  to  be  opened, 
which  is  now  about  a  year  and  a  half  old,  the 
attendance  has  increased  from  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  a  day  to  a  daily  average  of 
nearly  eight  thousand.  There  is  no  question 
that  these  centers  are  schools — schools  will- 
ingly attended  and  therefore  effective.  The 
general  superintendent  said;  "These  paries 
belong  with  the  schools,  and  I  suppose 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Education  instead  of  in  our  hands.  Of 
course,  if  you  look  at  it  in  the  biggest  way, 
all  the  park  system  is  a  part  of  public  educa- 
tion; but  most  people  think  that  parks  are  for 
pleasure  only— they  do  not  see  that  education 
and  pleasure  can  be  made  the  same  thing." 
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■EMON,  I  think,"  said  Miss 
~  Knowlea,  in  defiance  of  the 
I  knowledge,  bom  of  many 
afternoons,  that  he  pre- 
ferred cream.  She  todc  a 
keen  and  mischievous  pleas- 
^  ure  in  annoying  this  hot- 
tempered  young  man  and  she  generally 
succeeded.  But  to-day  he  was  not  to  be 
diverted  from  the  purpose  which,  at  the  very 
moment  of  his  entrance,  ^e  had  divined. 

"Nothing,  thank  you,"  he  answered. 
"  I'll  not  have  any  tea.  I  came  in  only  for  a 
moment  to  tell  you  that  I'm  going  to  be 
married." 

"A^in?"  she  asked  calmly  as  though  he 
had  predicted  a  ali^t  fall  of  snow.  But  her 
calm  did  not  communicate  itself  to  him. 

"Again?"  he  repeated  hotly.  "What  do 
you  mean  by  'again'?" 

"Now,  Jimmie — "  she  remonstrated  as  she 
settled  Iwrself  more  comfortably  among  her 
pillows  and  centered  all  her  apparent  atten- 
tion upon  a  frafple  cup  and  a  small  but 
troublesome  sandwich. 

" — don't  be  savage.  I  only  mean  that  you 
always  tell  me  so  when  you  find  an  oppor- 
tUDJ^.  That  you  even  manufacture  oppor- 
tunities: scnne  of  them  out  of  most  unlikely 
materiaL  A  chance  meeting  in  a  cross-town 
car;  an  especially  Jorle  place  in  an  opera; 
the  mconent  when  a  bishop  is  saying  grace 
or  a  host  telling  his  favorite  stoiy.  And  yet 
you  expect  me  to  be  surprised  to  hear  it  now! 
Here  in  my  own  deserted  drawing-room 
with  the  fire  lighted  and  the  lamps  turned 
low.  You  forget  that  one  is  allowed  to  re- 
member." 

"You  allow  yourself  to  forget  when  you 
choose  and  to  remember  when  you  wish. 
You  are " 


"And  to  whom  are  you  going  to  be  mar- 
ried? To  the  same  girl?  Do  you  know,  I 
think  she  is  not  worthy  of  you?" 

"She  is  not,"  he  acquiesced,  and  she,  for  a 
pasang  moment,  seemed  disconcerted.  "Yet 
she  is,"  he  continued,  cheered  by  this  slight 
triumph,  "the  most  f>ersist'3nt,  industrious, 
and  deserving  of  all  the  young  persons  who, 
attracted  by  my  great  position  and  vast 
wealth,  are  pressing  themselves  or  being 
pressed  by  designing  relatives  upon  my 
notice." 

His  hostess  laughed  softly. 

"Make  allowances  for  them,"  she  pleaded. 
"You  know  very  few  men  can  rival  your  ad- 
vantages. The  sixth  son  of  a  retired  yet  re- 
spectable stock  broker,  and  an  income  of  four 
thousand  a  year  derived  fn»n  a  »nall  but 
increasing — shall  we  say  increasing ?" 

"Diminishing;  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
diminishing." 

"From  a  small  but  diminishing  law  prac- 
tice. And  with  these  you  must  mention 
your  greatest  charm." 

"Which  is?" 

"Your  humility,  your  modesty,  your  laci 
of  self-assertiveness.  Do  you  think  she  rec- 
ognizes that?  It  is  so  difficult  to  fully  ap- 
preciate your  humility," 

Jimmie  grinned.  "She's  up  to  it,"  said 
he.  "She  knows  all  about  it.  She's  as 
clever,  as  keen,  as  clear-»ghted." 

"Is  she,  perhaps,  pleasing  to  the  eye?" 
asked  Miss  Knowles  idly.  "Clever  wcanen 
are  often  so — well,  so " 

Jimmie  gazed  at  her  across  the  little  tea 
table.  He  filled  his  eyes  with  her.  And,  ^nce 
his  heart  was  in  his  eyes,  he  filled  that  too. 
After  a  moment  be  made  solemn  answer: 

"She  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  God 
ever  made."  , ,  , 
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"Ah,  now,"  said  Miss  Knowles,  retumii^ 
her  cup  to  its  fellows  and  turning  her  (ace — 
and  her  mind— more  entirely  to  him,  "now 
we  grow  interesting.    Describe  her  to  me." 

"Again?"  Jimmie  plagiarized. 

"Yes,  again.    Tell  me,  what  is  she  like?" 

"She  is  like,"  he  be^n  so  deliberately  diat 
his  hostess,  leaning  forward,  hung  upon  his 
words,  "she  is  exactly  like — nothing."  The 
hostess  sat  back,  "There  was  never  any- 
thing in  the  least  like  her.  To  be^  with, 
she  is  fair  and  young  and  slim.  She  is  tall 
enough  and  small  enough  and  her  eyes  are 
gray  and  black  and  blue." 

"She  sounds  disreputable,  your  paragon." 

"And  her  eyes,"  he  insisted,  "are  gray  in 
the  sunli^t,  blue  in  the  lamplight,  and  black 
by  the  light  of  the  moon." 

"And  in  the  firelight?" 

He  rose  to  kick  the  logs  into  a  greater 
br^tness;  and  when  he  had  studied  her 
(Rowing  face  until  it  glowed  even  more 
brightly,  he  answered: 

"In  the  firelight '  they  are  —  wonderfuL 
She  has — did  I  tell  you? — the  whiter  and 
smallest  of  teeth." 

"They're  so  much  worn  this  year,"  she 
laughed,  and  wondered  the  while  what  evil 
instinct  tempted  her  to  play  this  dangerous 
game;  why  she  could  not  refrain  from  peer- 
ing into  ttie  deeper  places  of  his  nature  to  see 
if  her  image  were  still  there  and  still  su- 
preme? "Wiy  should  she,  ahnost  involun- 
tarily, work  to  create  and  foster  an  emotion 
upOTi  which  she  set  no  store,  which,  indeed, 
only  amused  her  in  its  milder  manifestations 
and  frightened  her  when  it  grew  intense? 
He  showed  symptoms  of  unwelcome  serious- 
ness now,  but  she  would  have  none  of  it. 

"Go  on,"  she  urged.  "Unless  you  give 
her  a  few  more  features  she  will  be  like  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood's  grandmother." 

"And  she  has,"  he  proceeded  obedlenUy, 

"eyebrows  and  eyelashes " 

.     "One  might  have  guessed  them." 

" — beyond  the  common,long  and  dark  and, 
soft.  "Die  rest  of  her  face  is  the  only  possible 
setting  for  her  eyes.    It  is  perfection." 

"And  is  she  gentle,  womanly,  tender?  Is 
she,  I  so  often  wonder,  good  enough  to  you  ?  " 

"She  treats  me  hundreds  tA  times  better 
than  I  deserve." 

"Doesn't  she  rather  swindle  you?  Doesn't 
she  let  you  squander  your  time?"  —  she 
glanced  at  the  clock — "your  substance?" — 
she  bent  to  lay  her  cheek  against  the  violets  at 
het  breast^'your  afifection  upon  her ?  " 


"And  how  could  she  be  kinda?  And 
when  I  many  her " 

"  And  t/ — "  Miss  Knowles  amended. 

"There's  no  question  about  it,"  he  retorted. 
"She  knows  that  I  shall  many  her."  Miss 
Knowles  looked  unconvinced,  "She  knows 
that  she  will  many  me."  Miss  Knowles 
looked  rebellious.  "She  knows  that  I  shall 
never  many  anyone  else."  Miss  Knowles 
took  that,  apparendy,  icar  granted. 

"Dear  bc^l"  said  ^. 

"That  I  have  waited  seven  years  for  her." 

"Poor  boy!"  said  she, 

"That  I  shall  wait  seven  more  for  her." 

"Silly  boy!"  said  she. 

"And  so  I  stopped  this  afternoon  to  teD 
her  that  I'm  c<»ning  home  to  marry  her  In 
two  or  three  months." 

"Coming  home?"  she  questioned  with  not 
much  interest.    "Where  are  you  going?" 

"To  Japan  on  a  little  business  trip.  One 
of  the  big  houses  wants  to  get  some  papers 
and  testimony  and  that  sort  of  thing  out  of  a 
man  who  is  living  in  a  backwoods  village 
there  fot  his  healui — and  his  liberty.  None 
of  their  own  men  can  afCraxI  time  to  go.    And 

I  got  the  chance,  a  v^  good  one  for  me 

But  I  tire  you." 

"No;  oh,  no,"  said  Miss  Knowles  pditdy. 
"  You  are  very  interesting." 

"Then  you  shouldn't  fidget  and  yawn. 
You  lay  yourself  open  to  mislnterpretatitn. 
To  continue:  a  very  great  chance  for  me. 
The  firm  is  a  big  firm;  the  case  is  a  big  case, 
and  it  will  be  a  great  thing  for  me  to  be  heaid 
of  in  connection  with  it." 

"Some  nasty  scandal,  of  course." 

"Not  exactly.  It  is  the  Drewitt  case.  I 
wonder  if  you  heard  anything  about  it" 

"For  three  months  after  the  thing  hap- 
pened," she  assured  him  with  a  flattering 
accession  of  interest,  "I  beard  nothing  about 
anything  else.  Poor  dear  Either  knew  him, 
to  his  cost,  you  know.  I  heard  that  there  was 
to  be  a  new  investigation  and  another  at- 
tempt at  a  settlement.  And  now  you're  go- 
ing to  interview  the  man!  And  you're  gc»ng 
to  Japan  I  Oh,  the  colossal  luck  <d  same 
peoplel  You  will  write  to  me — won't  you? 
— as  soon  as  you  see  him,  and  tell  me  ail 
about  him.  How  he  looks,  what  he  says, 
how  he  justifies  himself.  O  Jinunie,  deax 
Jimmie,  you  will  surely  write  to  me?" 

"Naturally,"  said  jimmie,  and  his  thin, 
young  face  looked  happier  than  it  had  at  any 
other  time  since  the  b^;inning  of  this  ccsi- 
versation;  happier  than  it  had  in  many  pre- 
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ceding  conversations  with  this  voy  unsatis- 
fying but  charniing  interlocutor.  "I  always 
do.  S<»Detimes  when  your  mood  has  been 
particularly — well  —  unreceptive  —  I  have 
thought  of  gfAng  away  so  that  I  mi^t  write 
to  you.  Perhaps  I  could  write  more  con- 
vincin^y  than  I  can  talk.  A  cheering  con- 
dition of  thin^  for  a  lawyerl"  he  reflected. 

"But  this  is  a  difTerent  and  much  more 
particular  thing,"  she  insisted  with  a  cruelty 
of  which  her  interest  made  her  unconscious. 
"I  have  a  sort  of  a  right  to  know  on  account 
of  poor  dear  father.  I  shall  make  a  list  of 
questions  and  you  will  answer  them  fuUy, 
won't  you?  Then  I  shall  be  the  only  woman 
in  New  York  to  know  the  true  inwardness 
of  the  Drewitt  affair.    When  do  you  start?" 

"To-morrow  mmning.  I  shall  be  away 
for  perhaps  three  months  and  then" — dc^- 
gedly — "then  I'm  ccumng  home  to  be  mar- 
ried.   I  came  in  to  tell  you." 

"And  if  I  don't  qjiite  believe  you?" 

"I  shall  postpone  the  ceremony.  Shall 
we  say,  ind^nitely,  some  time  in  the  sum- 
mer?" 

"Not  even  then.  Never,  I  think.  That 
troublesome  girl  is  beginning — she  feels  that 
she  ou^t  to  tell  you " 

"That  there  is  another  'another'?" 

"Yes,  I  fear  so." 

"Who  will  be  in  town  tor  the  next  three 
months?" 

"Again,  I  fear  ao." 

"Then  that's  all  right,"  said  the  optimistic 
Jimmie.  "There  never  was  a  man — save 
one,  oh,  lady  mine — who  could,  for  three 
months,  avoid  boring  you.  When  he  holds 
fwth  upon  every  subject  under  the  sun  and 
stars  you  will  think  longingly  of  me  and  of 
the  endless  variety  of  my  one  topic,  'I'm 
going  to  many  you.'" 

"But  if  he  should  make  it  his?" 

"I  defy  him  to  do  it.  There  is  no  guise 
in  which  he  could  clothe  the  idea  which 
would  not  remind  you,  instantly,  of  me.  If 
he  should  be  poetical:  well,  ao  was  I  when 
we  were  twen^-one.  If  he  should  give  you 
gifts  of  great  price:  well,  so  did  I  in  those 
halcyon  days  when  I  had  an  allowance  from 
my  Governor  and  toiled  not  If  his  is  an 
outdoor  wooing,  you  will  inevitably  remon- 
ber  that  I  taught  you  to  ride,  to  skate,  to 
drive,  and  to  play  golf.  If  he  should  attack 
you  musicaUy,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  operas  we've  heard  together  and 
of  duets  we've  sung  together.  And  so,  in  the 
words  rf    my  friend,   fellow-sufferer,   and 


namesake,  Mr.  Yellowplush,  'You'll  still 
remember  Jeames,'" 

"That's  nonsensel"  cried  Miss  Knowles. 
"I've  tried  to  be  fond  of  you;  I  am  fond  of 
you  and  accustomed  to  you.  The  fatal  point 
is  that  I  am  accustomed  to  you.  You  say 
you  never  bore  me.  Well,  you  don't.  And 
that  other  men  do.  Well,  you're  right.  But 
people  don't  marry  people  simply  because 
they  don't  bore  them." 

"Your  meaning  is  clearer  than  your  words 
and  much  more  correct.  This  really  essen- 
tial considemtion  is,  alas,  frequently  not  con- 
Mdered." 

' '  People  should  marry,"  said  Miss  Knowles 
with  a  sort  of  consecrated  earnestness — the 
most  deadly  of  all  the  practised  [biases  of  her 
coquetry — "for  love.  Now,  I'm  not  in  love 
with  you.  If  I  were,  the  very  idea  of  your 
going  away  would  make  me  misemble.  And 
do  I  seem  miserable?  Am  I  lovelorn?  Look 
at  me  car^ully  and  tell  the  truth." 

Jimmie  olx^ed,  and  the  contemplation  of 
his  hostess  seemed  to  depress  him. 

"No,"  he  agreed  gloomily,  "you  seon  to 
bear  up.  No  one,  losing  at  your  face,  could 
guess  that  your  heart  was  in — was  in — " 
Jimmie  halted,  vainly  searching  for  the 
poetical  word.    Miss  Knowles  supplied  it. 

"In  torn  and  bleeding  fragments,"  she 
supplemented.  "No,  Jimmie.  I'm  sorry. 
You've  laid  siege  to  it  in  every  known  way 
and  yet  there's  not  a  feather  out  of  it." 

"There  are  two  ways,"  Jimmie  pondered 
audibly,  "in  which  1  have  not  wooed  you. 
One  iskla  cave  dweller.  I  might  knock  you 
on  the  head  with  a  knobby  club  and  drag  you 
to  my  lair.  But  since  my  lair  is  some  blocks 
away,  and  since  those  blocks  are  studded  with 
the  interested  public  and  the  uninterested 
police,  the  cave  dwellers'  method  will  not 
serve.  There  remains  one  other.  I  stand 
before  you:  so;  I  take  your  hand:  so;  I  may 
even  have  to  kiss  it:  so.  And  I  say:  'Dear 
one,  I  want  you.  Every  hour  of  my  life  I 
want  you.  I  want  you  to  take  care  of,  to 
wortc  for,  to  be  proud  of.  I  want  you  to  let 
me  teach  you  what  life  means.  I  want  you 
for  my  dearest  friend,  for  my  everlasting 
sweetheart,  for  my  wife.'  And  when  I've 
said  it,  I  kiss  your  band:  so;  gendy,  once 
again,  and  wait  for  your  answer." 

"Dear  boy,"  said  she  with  an  unsteady 
little  lau^,  for — as  always — she  shrank  tiom 
his  earnestness  after  she  had  deliberately 
roused  it,  "I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  like 
that.    You  make  me  feel  so  shallow-pated 
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and  so  small.  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  life 
and  knowledge  and  love.  And  I  don't  want 
any  husband  at  all.  What  makes  you  so 
tragic  this  afternoon?  You're  spoiling  our 
last  hour  together.  Come,  be  reasonable. 
Tell  me  what  you  think  of  Drewitt.  Why 
do  you  suppose  he  did  it?  Did  his  wife  and 
daughter  know?" 

"  You're  quite  sure  about  the  other  thing?" 

"Unalterably  sure.  And,  Jimmie,  dear 
dd  Jimmie,  there  are  two  things  I  want  you 
to  do  for  me.  The  first  is,  to  abandon  for- 
ever and  forever  this  'one  topic,'  of  which 
you  are  so  proud.    Will  you?" 

"I  will  not,"  said  Jimmie. 

"And  the  second  is:  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
girl  on  the  boat.  There  is  always  a  girl  on  a 
boat.    Will  you?" 

"I  will,"  said  Jimmie  promptly.  "It 
would  be  just  what  you  deserve  " 

Miss  Knowles  bore  the  absence  of  her 
most  persistent  and  accustomed  suitor  with 
a  fortitude  not  predicted  by  that  self-confi- 
dent young  man.  She  danced  and  drove, 
lunched  and  dined,  rode  and  flirted  with  un- 
diminished zest,  bringing,  each  day,  new  en- 
ergy and  determination  to  the  task  of  enjoy- 
ing herself. 

The  enjoyment  rf  her  neighbors  seemed 
less  important.  She  preferred  that  her  part 
in  the  cotillion  should  be  observed  by  a  frieze 
of  uncuUed  wallflowers.  A  drive  was  always 
pleasanter  if  it  were  preceded  by  a  skinnish 
with  her  mother  in  vdiich  Miss  Knowles 
should  come  off  victorious  with  the  victoria, 
while  Mrs.  Knowles  accepted  the  coup  de 
grdce  and  the  coupS.  A  flirtation — if  her 
languid,  seeming  innocent  monopoly  of  a 
man's  time  and  thoughts  could  be  called  by 
so  gross  a  name — ^waa  more  satisfying  if  it 
implied  the  breaking  of  vows  and  hearts  and 
the  mad  jealousy  of  some  less  gifted  sister; 
if  it  had,  tike  a  Russian  folk  song,  a.  sob  and 
a  wail  running  through  it, 

Jimmie  had  never  approved  of  these  amuse- 
ments snd  had  never  hesitated  to  express  his 
opinion  of  them  in  terms  which  were  Intelli- 
gible even  to  her  vanity.  From  the  days  when 
they  had  played  together  in  the  park  she  had 
dreaded  his  honesty  and  feared  his  judg- 
ments. "You're  such  a  poacher,  Sylvia," 
he  told  her  once;  "such  an  inveterate,  diabol- 
ical Fly-by-Night,  Will-o'-the-Wisp  poacher. 
I  sometimes  think  you'd  condescend  to  take 
a  shot  at  me  if  you  didn't  know  that  I'm 
fair  game.    But  you  like  to  kill  two  birds 


with  one  stone;  smash  two  hearts  with  (me 
smile." 

During  the  weeks  immediately  following 
the  departure  of  her  mentor  she  devoted  her- 
self whole-heartedly  to  her  favorite  form  of 
sport.  Besides  her  unscrupulousness  she 
was  armed  with  her  grandfather's  name,  the 
riches  of  her  dead  father,  her  own  beauty, 
and  a  mmd  capable  of  much  better  things. 
And,  since  Jimmie's  presence  would  have 
seriously  interfered  widi  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  she  was  rather  ^d  than  otherwise 
that  he  was  not  there  to  see — and  comment. 

Her  mother  bore  his  absence  with  a  like 
stoicism.  That  astute  matron  had  long  and 
silently  deprecated  the  regularity  with  n  hicb 
her  Louis  Quinze  had  groaned  beneath  i8o 
pounds  of  inehgibility,  the  frequency  With 
which  a  tall  troop  horse  of  spectacular  gait 
and  snortings  could  be  descried  beside  her 
dangler's  English  hunter  in  the  park,  the 
strange  chain  of  coincidence  by  which  at 
theater,  house  party,  dinner,  or  even  church, 
Jimmie,  smiling  and  unabashed,  would  find 
his  way  to  her  daughter's  side  and  monop<dize 
her  daughter's  attention. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  first  stages  of  one 
of  her  expeditions  into  another's  territory, 
Jimmie's  first  letter  arrived.  It  was  mailed 
at  Honolulu,  and  consisted  obediently  of  the 
cryptic  statement;  "There  is  no  giri  on  the 
boat  She  is  a  widow,  but  lots  of  fun." 
And  it  changed  the  character  of  the  invasion 
from  a  harmless  survey  of  the  land  to  a  de- 
termined attack  upon  its  fortresses.  And  so 
Gilbert  Stevenson,  millionaire  dock  owner, 
veteran  of  many  seasons  and  more  campaigns, 
found  himself  engaged  to  MissSylvia  Knowles 
just  when,  after  a  long  and  careful  courtship, 
he  had  decided  to  bestow  his  hand  and  name 
upon  the  daughter  of  the  retired  senior  part- 
ner of  his  firm:  "that  dear  httle  girl  of  old 
Marvin's,"  as  he  described  the  lady  of  his 
choice,  "his  only  child  and  a  good  child, 
too."  He  bore  his  surprise  and  honors  with 
a  courteous  pomposity.  Miss  Knowles  bore 
the  situation  with  restraint  and  decorum. 
But  that  "dear  little  girl  of  old  Marvin's" 
could  not  bring  herself  to  bear  it  a'  all  and 
wept  away  her  modest  claims  to  prettiness 
and  spirit  in  one  desolate  mcHith. 

Like  many  a  humbler  poacher,  Sylvia 
Knowles  found  an  embarrassment  in  dispos- 
ing  of  her  victims  after  she  had  ba^ed  them, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert  Stevenson  was  peculiarly 
difficult  in  this  regard.  She  did  not  want  to 
keep  him.    In  bet  the  engagement  upon 
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which  she  was  enduring  congratulations  had 
been  as  surprising  to  her  as  to  ber  fianci. 
And  the  methodical  manifestations  of  his 
regard  contrasted  vearying^y  mtb  the  er- 
ratic events  in  another  friendship  in  which 
nothing  was  to  be  counted  upon  except  the 
unaccountable.  So  that  when  vanquished 
suiton  withdrew  discomfited  and  returned 
to  renew  an  earlier  allegiance  or  to  swear  a 
new  one,  when  "that  good  child  of  old  Mar- 
vin's" had  withdrawn  her  pitiful  little  face 
and  her  disappointment  into  the  remote  fast- 
ness of  settlement  work,  when  her  mother 
resigned  all  claims  upon  the  victoria  and 
loudly  affirmed  her  preference  for  the 
brou^uim,  then  things  in  general — and  Mr. 
Stevenson  in  particular — ^began  to  bore  Miss 
Knowles,  and  she  began  to  look  forward,  with 
an  emotion  which  would  have  surprised  her 
betrothed,  to  foreign  mails  and  letters.  She 
considerately  spared  Mr.  Stevenson  this  dis- 
quieting intelligence,  having  found  him  in 
matters  of  honor  and  rectitude  as  archaic 
and  as  fastidious  as  Jimmie  himself.  "Has 
a  nasty  suspicious  mind,"  she  reflected, 
"and  a  nasty  jealous  disposition.  I  wonder 
if  he  will  expect  me  to  give  up  all  my  friends 
when  I  many  him." 

Yet  even  Mr.  Stevenson  could  have  found 
no  cause  for  jealousy  in  the  matter  of  the 
letters.  He  might  have  objected  to  their 
b«i^  written  at  all,  but  b^ond  that  they 
ven  innocuous.  For  all  the  personally  they 
contained  they  might  have  been  transcripts 
of  Jimmie's  reports  to  his  firm.  He  clung 
dog^y  to  h^  prescribed  topics,  and  be 
could  not  have  devised  a  surer  method  of 
arousing  the  curiosity  and  the  interest  of  this 
spdled  young  person.  She  spent  houis, 
which  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  con- 
templation of  approaching  bliss,  in  reading 
between  the  prosaic  lines,  in  searching  for 
sentiment  in  a  catalc^e  of  railway  stations, 
for  tenderness  in  descriptions  of  eccentric 
laiUs  tf  k/Sle.  Finding  no  trace  of  his  old 
^Uantiy  in  all  the  closely  written  pages,  she 
attributed  its  absence  to  obedience  and  ac- 
cepted it  as  the  higher  tribute  to  her  power. 
She  was  forced  to  yudgp  her  lover's  longing 
by  the  quantity  ra^r  than  by  the  ardor  of 
his  words  and  to  detect  the  yearning  of  a 
tiue  lover's  heart  thrau^  such  effectual 
disguise  as: 

"Drewitt  is  a  fine  old  chap;  as  placid  and 
as  br^t  as  this  country  and  a  great  deal 
more  so  than  anyone  you'll  see  in  the  win- 
dows <^  the  Uni<«  League  Club.    He  re- 


ceived me  so  cordially  that  I  felt  awkward 
about  introducing  the  object  of  my  visit;  but 
when  I  hadadmired  everything  in  sight,  from 
the  mountains  in  the  distance  to  the  rug  I 
was  sitting  on,  I  finally  faced  the  dtuation 
and  did  it.  ^ 

" '  Dear  me,'  said  he,  'are  those  directors 
still  troubling  themselves  about  their  trans- 
action with  meP'  I  admitted  apologetically 
that  they  were;  that  their  books  revised  to 
close  over  the  gap  left  by  the  vanishing  oS 
$50,000,  and  that  he  was  earnestly  requested 
to  return  to  New  York  and  to  lend  his  ac- 
knowledged business  acumen,  etc.,  etc.  He 
never  turned  a  hair.  Said  they — and  I — 
were  very  kind.  Nothing  could  give  him 
greater  pleasure.  But  the  ladies  preferred 
Japan.  Therefore  he,  etc,  etc.,  etc.  But 
he  would  be  delighted  to  explain  the  matter 
fully  to  me;  to  supply  me  with  all  the  figures 
and  information  I  desired.  (And  that,  <^ 
course,  is  as  much  as  I  am  expected  to  bring 
back.)  But  he  would  have  to  postpone  bis 
return  until — and  you  should  have  seen  the 
whimsical,  quizzical  old  eye  of  him — until 
the  nations  could  agree  upon  new  extraiUtion 
treaties.  Then,  of  course,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Meanwhile,  as  there  was  no  immediate  ur- 
gency about  the  matter,  as  he  hi^>ed  that  I 
would  stay  with  them  for  as  long  a.  time  as  I 
cared  to  arrange,  he  would  surest  that  we 
should  jom  Mrs.  Drewitt  in  the  garden. 
She  would  welcome  news  of  our  American 
friends.  'I  need  not  ask  you,'  he  added  as 
we  went  out  through  the  wall  like  people  in 
a  dream  or  a  fairy  tale,  'to  be  discreet  and 
casual  in  your  conversations  with  the  ladies. 
My  daughter  is  away  this  week  visiting  an 
old  friend  of  hers  who  is  married  to  a  mis- 
sionary in  a  neighboring  village.  She  knows 
the  reason  for  our  being  here.  My  wife  does 
not.  It  need  not  be  discussed  with  either  of 
them.'    I  should  think  not! 

"  And  thrare  in  the  garden  was"  Mrs.  Drew- 
itt, a.  fat  httle  old  lady  in  a  flaming  kimono 
and  spectacles.  She  wears  her  hair  as  yoiu: 
Aunt  Matilda  does,  stuck  to  her  forehead  In 
scrolls.  'Water  curls,'  I  think,  is  the  tech- 
nical term.  She  was  heading  the  head  of  a 
dejected  marigold  while  a  native  propped  it 
up  with  a  stick.  It  seemed  she  remembered 
my  mother,  and  we  spent  a  delightful  tea 
time  in  a  garden  which  was  a  part  of  the  same 
dream  as  the  phantom  wall.  Then  the  old 
gentlenian  led  me  oS  by  myself  and  wanted 
to  hear  all  about  Broadway.  Whether  Oscar 
was  still  at  the  Waldorf.    Whether  Fields 
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and  Weber  made  'a  good  thing  of  it'  apart. 
Then  the  old  lady  led  me  off  by  myself  and 
wanted  to  know  who  was  now  the  pastor  of 
the  Brick  Church,  and  what  was  Maude 
Adams's  latest  play,  and  whether  skirts  were 
worn  long  or  short  in  the  street, 

'"You  see  this  dress,'  she  said,  'is  not 
really  made  for  a  woman  of  my  age.  In  fact, 
in  this  country  all  the  bright  and  pretty  cdors 
are  worn  by  the  waitresses.  Geishas  they 
call  them.  But  Mr.  Drewitt  always  liked 
bright  colors,  and  red  is  very  becoming  to 
me.'  She  was  such  a  wistful,  pathetic,  and 
incongruous  little  figure  that  I  said  some- 
thing about  hoping  that  she  would  soon  be 
in  New  York  again.  'But,'  she  said,  'Mr. 
Drewitt  cannot  leave  his  woik  here.  Didn't 
you  know  that  he  is  stationed  here  to  report 
the  changes  of  the  weather  to  Washington? 
It  is  very  important,  and  we  can't  go  home 
until  he  is  recaUed.  And,  besides,'  ^e  went 
on  with  a  half  sob  in  her  voice  and  a  look  in 
her  eyes  that  made  her  seem  as  young  as  her 
own  daughter,  'and,  besides,  I  would  much 
rather  be  here.  In  New  Yoik  my  husband 
was  too  busy.  He  had  so  many  calls  upon 
his  time,  so  many  people  to  meet,  and  so 
many  places  to  go,  that  sometimes  I  hardly 
felt  as  though  he  belonged  to  me.  But  now 
for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time  we  are  together. 
And  he  has  no  business  worries.  And  his 
salary,'  she  brightened  up  to  tell  me,  'is 
ahnost  as  good  here  as  it  used  to  be  in  the 
Trust  Company  for  much  harder  work,' 
She's  a  sweet  old  thing — must  have  been 
quite  a  beauty  once;  and  I  wish  you  could 
see  old  Drewitt's  manner  with  her — so  courte- 
ous and  affectionate — and  hers  with  him — 
so  adoring  and  confiding.    It's  wonderful! 

"It  will  take  s<»ne  time  to  get  all  the  in- 
formation I  want  from  the  old  man.  He 
has  the  papere  and  he  is  quite  willing  to  ex- 
plain everything,  but  we  spend  the  larger  part 
of  every  day  in  entertaining  the  old  lady 
and  keeping  her  happy  and  unsuspicious." 

A  series  of  such  letters  covering  several 
placid  weeks  reduced  Miss  Knowles  to  a 
condition  of  moodiness  and  abstraction  which 
all  the  resources  at  her  command  failed  to 
dissipate.  In  vain  were  the  practiced  blan- 
dishments of  Mr.  Stevenson;  in  vain  her 
mother's  shopping  triumphs;  in  vain  were 
dinners  given  in  her  honor  and  receptions  at 
which  she  reigned  supreme.  None  of  her 
other  experiments  had  resulted  in  an  engage- 
ment— an  immunity  which  she  now  humbly 
attributed  to  the  watchful  Jimmie — and  she 


was  dismayed  at  the  determined  and  matter- 
of-fact  way  in  which  she  was  called  upon  to 
fulfill  her  promise.  "If  only  Jimmie  wen 
at  homel"  she  realized,  "he  would  save  me." 
This  was  when  the  happy  day  was  yet  a 
great  way  off,  "If  only  Jimmie  would  come 
home,"  she  wailed  as  the  weeks  grew  to 
months  and  even  the  comfort  of  his  letters 
failed  her.  For  two  months  there  had  been 
no  news  of  him,  and  fate — and  Mr.  Steven- 
son— were  very  near  when  at  last  she  heard 
from  him  again.  He  sent  a  telegram  nearly 
as  brief  as  his  first  letter.  "I  am  coming 
home,"  it  announced.  "I  am  coming  home 
and  I'm  going  to  be  married." 

And  the  simple  little  words,  waited  for  so 
long,  remembered  so  cleariy,  and  coming,  at 
last,  so  late,  did  what  ail  Jimmie's  more  elo- 
quent pleadings  had  failed  to  do. 

Sylvia  Knowles,  a  creature  made  of  van- 
ities, realized  that  she  loved  better  than  all 
her  other  vanities  her  place  in  this  one  man's 
regard.  No  contemplation  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son's estate  on  the  Hudson,  his  shooting 
lodge  on  a  Scottish  moor,  his  English  abbey, 
and  his  Italian  villa  could  nerve  her  for  the 
first  meeting  with  Jimmie,  could  fortify  her 
against  his  first  laughing  repetition: 

"You  married  to  Gilbert  Stevenson,"  or 
his  later  scornful:  "You  married  to  Gilbert 
Stevenson." 

So  she  dismissed  Mr.  Stevenson  with  as 
little  feeling  as  she  had  annexed  him  and 
sought  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  her 
mother  was  furious,  her  own  fortune  ample, 
and  that  marrying  for  Jove  was  a  graceful, 
becoming  pose  and  unusual  thing  to  do. 

Her  rejected  suitor  bore  his  disappointment 
as  correctly  as  he  had  borne  his  joy.  He 
stormed  the  special  center  of  pbilanlhn^y 
in  which  old  Marvin's  little  girl  had  buried 
herself,  and  she  was  most  incorrectly  but 
refreshingly  glad  to  see  him.  She  destroyed 
forever  his  poise  and  his  pride  in  it  when  she 
sat  upon  his  unaccustomed  knee,  rested  her 
tired  head  upon  his  immaculate  shirt  front, 
and  wept  for  very  happiness. 

"And  I  remember,"  said  Miss  Knowles, 
"that  you  always  take  cream." 

"Nothing,  tl^nk  you,"  Jimmie  corrected. 
"Just  plain  unadulterated  tea.  I  learned  to 
like  it  in  Japan,  But  don't  bother  about  it. 
I  haven't  long  to  stay.  I  came  in  to  tell 
you " 

"That  you're  going  to  be  married." 

"How  did  you  guess?" 
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"You  didn't  leave  me  to  guess.    Your 


"Ah,  yesl"  quoth  Jimmie.  "I  sent  a  lot 
of  them  before  I  sailed.    But  in  my  let- 

"You  mentioned  absolutely  nothing  but 
that  stupid  old  Drewitt  affair.  Never  a  word 
of  the  places  you  saw,  the  people  you  met,  or 
even  the  people  you  missed.  Nothing  of  the 
customs,  the  girk,  the  clothes.  Nothing  but 
that  shuffling  old  Drewitt  and  his  stuSy  old 
wife.     Nothing  about  yourself." 

"Orders  are  orders,"  quoth  Jimmie,  "and 
those  were  yours  to  me,  I  remember  ex- 
actly how  it  came  about.  We  had  been  talk- 
ing personalities.  I  have  an  idea  that  I  made 
rather  a  fool  of  myself  and  that  you  told  me 
so.  Then  you,  wisely  conjecturing  that  I 
might  write  as  foolishly  as  I  had  talked,  made 
out  a  list  of  subjects  for  my  letters.  My 
name,  I  noted  with  some  care,  was  not  upon 
that  list." 

"Jimmie,"  said  Miss  Knowles,  "I  was 
cruel  and  heartless  that  day.  I've  thought 
about  it  i^ten." 

"You've  thoughtl"  cried  the  genial  Jim- 
mie. "How  had  you  time  to  think P  ^\iiere 
were  all  those  'anothers'P" 

"There  were  none,"  lied  Miss  Knowles 
soulfully  with  a  disdainful  backward  glance 
toward  Mr.  Stevenson.  "For  a  time  I 
thought  there  was  one.  But  whenever  I 
thought  of  that  last  talk  of  ours —  You 
remember  it,  dont  you?" 

"Of  course.  I  told  you  I  was  going  to  be 
married  as  soon  as  I  came  home.  Well,  and 
so  I  am." 

"So  you  are.  But  I  used  to  think  that  if 
you  hesitated  to  tell  me;  if  you  felt  that  I 
might  still  be  hard  about  it  and  unsympa- 
thetic; if  you  decided  to  confide  no  more  in 
me " 

"But  you  would  be  sure  to  know.  Even 
if  I  had  not  telegraphed  I  never  could  have 
kept  it  a  secret  from  you." 

"Not  ea^y.  I  should  have  been,  as  yoQ 
observe,  sure  to  know.  Do  you  remember 
how  I  always  refused  to  believe  you?  It  was 
not  until  you  were  in  that  horrid  Japan,  where 
all  the  women  are  supposed  to  be  beauti- 
ful  ^' 

' '  Yes,"  Jimmie  acquiesced.  "It  was  when 
I  was  in  Japan." 

"It  was  then  that  it  began  to  seem  possible 
that  you  would  be  married  when  you  came 
home.  It  was  then  that  I  began  to  realize 
that  I  didn't  deserve  to  be  told  of  your  plans. 


For  I  had  been  a  fool,  Jimmie.  You  had 
been  a  fool  too,  but  not  in  the  way  you  think. 
And  so,  if  you  will  sit  where  I  sat  that  hor- 
rid day,  we  will  begin  that  conversation  all 
over  again  and  end  it  difierently.  The  first 
speech  was  yours.    Do  you  remember  it?" 

"ButI'm  going  to  be married,"said  Jimmie. 

"Good  boy.  He  knows  his  lesson.  And 
now  I  say,  "To  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
the-worid? ' " 

"To  the  most  beautiful  woman  God  ever 
made.  The  dearest,  the  most  clever,  the 
most  ample." 

"Simple,"  repeated  Miss  Knowles  with 
some  natural  surprise.  "Did  you  say  simple?" 

"Simple  and  jolly  and  uAa£Fected.  As 
true  and  as  bright  as  the  stars.  And  I'm 
going  to  marry  her " 

"Now  this,"  Miss  Knowles  interjected, 
"is  where  the  difference  comes.  You  are  to 
sit  quite  still  and  listen  to  me  because  a  thing 
like  this — however  long  and  carefully  one 
has  thought  it  out — is  difficult  in  the  saying. 
So:  I  stand  here  before  you  where  I  can  look 
at  you;  for  four  months  are  long;  and  where 
you  may,  when  I  have  quite  finished,  kiss 
my  hand  again;  for  again  four  months  are 
.long.  And  I  begin  thus:  Jimmie,  you  are 
going  to  be  married " 

"I  told  you  first,"  cried  Jimmie. 

"But  I  knew  it  first,"  she  countered — "to 
a  woman  who  has  learned  to  love  you  during 
the  past  three  months,  but  who'could  not  do 
it  more  utterly,  more  perfectly,  if  she  had 
practiced  through  all  the  years  that  you  and 
I  have  been  friends." 

"So  she  says,"  Jimmie  interrupted  with 
sudden  heat.    ' '  So  she  says.    God  bless  her! " 

"And  ah,  hom  she  is  fond  of  you,  'Fond' 
is  a  darling  of  a  word.  It  keeps  just  enough 
of  its  old  'foolish'  meaning  to  be  human. 
Proud  of  you,  glad  of  you,  fond  of  you —  I 
think  that  this  is,  perhaps,  the  time  for  you 
to  kiss  my  hand  " 

"You're  a  dailing,"  he  said  as  he  obeyed. 
"But  what  I  can't  understand " 

"It's  not  your  turn.  You  may  talk  after 
I  finish  if  I  leave  anything  for  you  to  say. 
See,  I  go  on:  You  are  going  to  many " 

"The  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  worid." 

"lliat  reminds  me.  What  is  she  like? 
I've  not  heard  her  described  for  ager." 

"Because  there  was  no  one  tn  New  York 
who  could  do  justice  to  her." 

"You  are  the  knightliest  of  knights.  Go 
on.    Describe  her." 

"Welt,  she  is  neither  very  ti^  nor  vtry 
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small.  But  the  grace  of  her,  the  young,  sur- 
passing grace  of  her,  makes  you  know  as 
soon  as  your  eyes  have  rested  on  her  that  her 
bei^t,  whatever  it  chances  to  be,  is  the  per- 
fect height  for  a  woman.  And  then  there  is 
the  noble  heart  of  her.  What  other  daughter 
would  have  buried  herself,  as  she  has  done, 
in  a  little  mountain  village " 

Miss  Knowles  looked  quickly  about  the 
luxurious  room,  then  out  upon  the  busy 
avenue,  then  back  at  him,  suspecting  raillery. 
But  he  was  staring  straight  through  her; 
straight  into  the  land  of  visions.  His  eyes 
never  wavered  when  she  moved  slowly  out 
d  their  range  and  sat,  huddled  and  white- 
faced,  in  the  comer  of  a  big  chair. 

"And  all,"  Jimmie  went  on,  "so  bravely, 
so  cheerily,  that  it  makes  one's  throat  ache 
to  see.  And  one's  heart  hot  to  see.  Then 
there  is  the  beauty  of  her.    Her  hair  is  daik, 


her  eyes  are  dark,  but  her  skin  is  the  fairest 
in  the  world." 

Miss  Knowles  pushed  back  a  loose  lace 
CU&  and  studied  the  arm  it  had  hidden.  "La 
reine  est  marie,"  she  whi^>ered,  "tMtie, 
vtorte,  morie." 

"But  what  puzzles  me,"  said  the  genial 
Jimmie,  "is  your  knowing  about  it  all.  I 
never  wrote  you  a  word  of  it,  and  as  for 
Sylvia — ^by  the  way,  did  you  know  that  her 
name,  like  yours,  is  Sylvia?" 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Knowles,  "I  had  even 
guessed  that  her  name  would  be  Sylvia." 

"You're  a  wonderful  woman,"  Jimmie 
protested.  "The  most  wonderful  woman  in 
the  world." 

"Except ?" 

"Except,  of  course,  Sylvia  Drewitt," 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Miss  Knowles.     "Yes,  of 


THE    ROAD    OF  THE    MAD 

By  WILLIAM  GILMORE  BEYMER 


E  young  moon  had  set. 

The    stars    snapped    and 

juivered  and  ^owed  in  the 

;old,  clear  depths  of  the 

light  sky;  the  wide  fields 

ihimmered  with  a  pale  light 

jf  their  own,  for  they  were 

silvered  thick  with  a  velvet  nap  of  feathery 

frost.     The  cold-contracted  rails  of  the  single 

track  twanged  harshly  in  the  silence  of  die 

dark;     the     diminutive,     open-face     station 

seemed  to  be  hunching  up  its  walls  about  its 

eaves  and  squatting  meekly  beside  the  track, 

making  the  best  of  the  wait  for  dawn. 

Then  in  the  east,  at  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
there  came  a  soft,  warm  glow,  &tful,  flicker- 
ing, but  growing  with  a  deeper  and  deeper 
pink.  Rabbits  and  little  field  mice  and  other 
creatures  of  the  night  fields  looked  up  from 
their  browsing,  startled  that  the  dawn  should 
have  come  hours  too  soon;  sleepy  sparrows 
under  the  thick  fir  boughs  stirred  restiessly 
and  cheeped  in  peevish,  drowsy  voices.  And 
the  ^ow  deepened  and  reddened  with  an 


angry  flush;  against  the  glare  at  the  bill  crest 
a  dark  mass  began  to  thicken  into  solidity, 
its  edges  sharpening  and  showing  more  reg- 
ular until  the  whole  length  of  the  long,  low 
building  stood  clear  against  the  wavering, 
increasing  light. 

"  Clang-ng-ng,"  from  a  wing  of  the  build- 
ing came  the  din  of  a  gong  beaten  by  fear- 
frenzied  hands;  the  barbaric  crash  and  jangle 
was  answered  from  the  building's  opposite 
end,  and  then  from  the  squat  brick  tower 
came  the  frantic  pealing  of  a  great  bell,  which 
in  a  moment  was  drowned  and  beaten  down 
by  a  roar  of  inhuman  voices  shrieking,  shriek- 
ing, shrieking  in  an  agony  of  terror. 

The  fields,  tranquil  a  moment  before,  re- 
echoed with  the  mad  tumult;  the  panic- 
stricken  little  night  creatures  scurried  des- 
perately to  cover.  There  was  a  deep  bo-o-o-m, 
and  a  great  slow  p-o-o-of  of  saffron,  flame- 
flecked  smoke  hung  for  a  moment  above 
the  building,  then  floated  lazily  aside  beyond 
reach  of  the  long  yellow  tongues  which 
leaped  out  after  it  and  then   settled  back 
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upon  tbe  roof,  at  which  they  lapped  and  licked 
greedily.  Another  muffled  explodon  and  the 
roof,  with  a  roar,  burst  into  a  tumbling  mass 
of  Sames  which  pillared  up  toward  the  shrink- 
ing sky  and  dulled  into  insignificance  the 

Scores  of  windows,  dark  and  empty  a  mo- 
ment ago,  ^ared  as  In  fierce,  red-eyed  anger; 
tmm  behind  the  heavy  iron  bars,  grill-like 
against  the  crimson  glow,  shrieking  figures 
flitted  and  danced,  striking  with  clenched 
hands  between  the  bars  at  the  ^ass  panes, 
which  broke  and  fell  tinkling  upon  the  frozen 
ground.  Then  the  great  doors  in  the  front 
erf  the  building  swung  open  and  there  burst 
torth  a  rout  of  seminaked  figures  scream- 
ing, yelling,  singing,  weeping — lauding  with 
shrill,  mad  laughter.  They  leaped  and 
bounded  and  danced  down  the  broad  steps, 
then  scattered  and  fled  In  all  directions  from 
the  terror  of  the  burning;  down  the  slope  of 
the  frost-cr\isted  fields  they  sped,  and  into  the 
encircling  walls  of  darkness,  from  which 
floated  lack  their  songs  and  their  laughter, 
their  screams  and  theu:  ravings  as  they  wan- 
dered away  into  freedom. 

Many  hours  before  this,  back  in  New  York 
■City,  a  cab  had  lost  a  wheel  at  an  inopportune 
moment,  and  its  occupant,  a  girl,  thereby 
had  missed  her  train,  and  after  a  dreary  wait 
had  had  to  take  another  not  at  all  to  her 
convenience.  She  could  not  know  that  the 
tel^ram  ^e  sent  to  announce  her  new  time 
of  arrival  miscarried,  and  that  her  father, 
having  met  the  eleven  o'clock  train  only  to 
discover  that  bis  daughter  was  not  aboard, 
had  disappointedly  turned  the  old  dun  horse 
about  and  jogged  dejectedly  up  the  long  hill. 

The  drive  back  was  so  different  from  the 
one  he  had  anticipated!  The  Major  tugged 
at  his  white  mustache  right  savagely  and 
urged  the  stumbling  horse  to  a  wretched 
semblance  of  a  trot  over  the  frozen  ruts  and 
ice-covered  stones;  then  In  his  musing  he 
forgot  about  the  hot%,  which  sank  ^ck, 
wheezing,  into  its  accustomed  plod. 

Molly's  examinations  had  evidently  kept 
her  back.  She  had  been  by  no  means  sure 
of  making  the  Thursday  evening  train  when 
she  last  wrote,  but  it  was  unlike  the  girl  not 
to  telegraph — Molly  was  thoughtful — not  like 
most  women,  but  like  her  mother,  bless  her 
— and  getting  more  like  her  every  day.  Why 
the  devil,  though,  hadn't  she  wired?  She 
never  would  come  on  the  1.30  am.  And — 
wbyl  confound  It  all! — here  the  Major  un- 
wittin^y  lashed  the  hwse  a  vehement  blow 


— it  would  be  a  whole  twenty-four  hours 
longer  before  the  girl  would  cornel  The 
train  arriving  at  noon  would  require  too  early 
a  start  from  New  Yoit,  and  the  next  one,  an 
express,  did  not  stop  at  the  way  station,  but 
mn  on  to  the  town  ten  miles  farther. 

And  the  winter  night  grew  very  chill  and 
gray,  and  the  twinkling  light  of  the  asylum 
at  the  hill  crest  now  held  no  cheer  for  the 
chief  warden  as  he  jolted  up  the  long  hill. 

He  had  not  realized  before  how  much  he 
had  counted  on  her  comii^^ — ^why!  he  had 
marked  each  day  off  the  calendar  for  three 
months!— from  the  very  week  after  Molly 
had  gone  away  to  school. 

"Well,  I  dare  say  I  can  mark  o&  one 
more,"  the  Major  muttered  grimly. 

"But,  Gad,  how  I  miss  her,"  he  spoke 
aloud.  "We  all  miss  her,  don't  we,  P^a- 
sus?  Gid  ap,  you  fat  humbug,"  he  cried  to 
the  horse,  and  slapped  the  round,  heaving 
sides  with  the  lines. 

Pegasus  responded  by  lurching  forward 
spasmodically,  then,  with  a  knowing  wabble 
ofhisears,  resumedhi5langoiux>uspace.  The 
road  aimlessly  zigzagged  up  the  hill;  just 
here,  it  perversely  headed  at  right  an^es  to 
the  asylum,  solely  in  order,  so  it  seemed, 
that  it  mi^t  try  to  lose  itself  in  the  dense 
little  pine  wood.  It  was  very  dark  under  the 
close  growing  trees;  the  Major  was  drowsy, 
his  head  sank  forward,  and  his  musings 
became  disconnected  and  fitful. 

Next  year  he  would  resign;  then  he  and 
Molly  would  live  together  somewhere  near 
her  school.  Sixteen  years  was  long  enou^ 
to  serve  as  chief  warden.  He  was  old  enough 
to  retire,  and,  besides,  the  asylum  was  no 
place  for  a  young  girl  of  nineteen.  He  had 
kept  her  with  him  perhaps  too  long  now. 

But  it  had  been  hard  to  send  her  away  to 
school,  and  the  three  months  just  past  had 
been  lonely  ones;  he  dared  not  think  of  the 
months  to  come  after  the  brief  holidays. 

Yes,  he  would  certamly  re^gn  next  year. 

If  Molly  had  been  there  she  would  have 
pulled  his  mustache  and  told  him,  playfully 
disrespectful,  that  he  was  an  old  fraud,  that 
he  had  been  resigning  for  four  years  ever 
since — ever  ance  mother  had  gone  away — 
"and  you  know,  Dad,  you  truly  haven't  a 
notion  of  ever  leavingl" 

At  which  recollection  of  "Molly's  little 
ways — bless  her,"  the  Major  chuckled  sleep- 
ily, never  dreaming  of  what  he  would  see 
when  the  road  topped  the  hill  and  gave  full 
view  of  the  asylum.  ^ 
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.  But  at  that  very  moment  Molly  was  sit- 
ting, a  very  tired,  impatient  young  lady,  in  a 
stu%  and  overheated  Pullman,  waiting  until 
nine  very  much  intermingled  freight  cars 
could  be  cleared  o9  the  west-bound  tracks. 
She  munched  chocolate  creams,  read  a  little, 
slept  a  little,  and,  at  last,  two  houra  and  a 
half  late,  reached  the  junction  where  the  1.30 
accommodation  train  and  its  sleepy  crew 
were  phlegmatically  waiting.  Then  thirty 
miles  down  the  tortuous  branch  line,  and 
Molly  was  awakened  by  the  conductcor's 
shaking  her  gently  and  caJling  "Ridgecrest" 
in  a  hoarse,  sleepy  voice. 

The  oil  kmp>s  with  the  smoked  chimneys 
gave  out  a  faint,  murky  glow,  the  train 
creaked  and  groaned  and  quivered  and 
lurched;  the  girl  rubbed  a  clear  space  on  the 
heavily  steamed  windowpane  and  tried  to 
peer  out,  but  her  own  pale,  heavy-eyed  face, 
with  her  tangled  hair,  reflected  in  the  ^ass 
by  the  outer  darkness  was  all  she  could  see. 
She  ttumed  as  the  conductcar  stood  swaying  in 
the  aisle,  his  lantern  swinging  from  his  arm. 

"This  is  a  lonely  station,  miss,"  he  said. 
"I  bate  to  set  you  down  here  at  this  time  o' 
ni^t     Are  you  sure  your  folks'I!  meet  you?  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  Molly  answered  brighdy.  "1 
wired  before  I  left  New  York;  besides  it  is 
only  a  mile  from  the  station," 

There  was  a  yammer  and  screech  of  brakes 
and  the  train  came  to  a  jolting  stop;  the 
friendly  conductor  cai^t  up  the  heavy  suit 
case,  and  the  girl  foUowed  him  to  the  door. 

"Vou're  sure  you  hadn't  better  come  on 
to  town  an'  go  out  to  the  'sylum  in  the  mom- 
in'  on  No.  4?"  he  suggested  again. 

"Oh,  no;  thank  you,"  she  replied  rather 
wearily. 

When  they  were  on  the  ground  the  con- 
ductor, one  foot  on  the  bottom  car  step, 
hesitated. 

"It's  all  right.  See,  there's  some  one  now," 
Molly  reassured  him. 

A  figure  moved  out  from  the  litde  open- 
face  station  and  came  slowly  toward  them. 

The  conductor,  relieved,  swung  his  lantern. 
The  engine,  with  much  chuffling  and  slipping 
of  drivers,  jerked  forward,  and  the  train,  with 
hissing  steam,  rumbled  down  the  trac£,  the 
solicitous  conductor  calling  a  lusty  "good 
night." 

The  figure  had  stopped.  Molly  took  a  few 
uncertain  steps  forwajrd,  then  a  vague,  un- 
defined, numbing  fear  clutched  her,  and  she 
too  stood  stiU. 

"Why— why,   Dad?"   she  quavered.    In 


the  thick  dark  the  figure  loomed  large  and 
shadowy;  it  seemed  to  stoop  far  forward,  with 
dim-seen  peering  face  and  dangling  arms. 

"Who  u  that?"  the  girl  almost  whispered. 
There  was  a  moment  of  agonizing  silence; 
then  with  a  low  chuckle  the  figure  turned  and 
shambled  away  into  the  night. 

The  girl  dropped  the  suit  case  and  cowered 
down  against  it,  too  shaken  to  even  think. 
Far  off  to  the  left,  up  the  track,  so  faint  as  to 
be  but  a  doubt,  came  one  long-drawn-out 
wail,  ri^g,  breaking,  falling;  dien,  except 
for  the  chiU  night  wind  in  a  clump  of  ever- 
greens, there  was  silence. 

All  about  her  stretched  the  wide,  lonely 
fields,  which  somewhere  sheltered  a  sham- 
bling figure,  and  somewhere  else  a  voice 
which  wailed  itself  into  silence.  In  front  of 
her  the  empty  station ;  behind — the  girl  turned 
swifdy,  and  screamed  and  screamed  again: 

"Dadl"  she  sobbed.    "Oh,  Dadl" 

Then  subconsciously  she  cau^t  up  her 
suit  case,  and,  stumbling  heavily  over  the 
loose  balkst  of  the  tracks  as  she  crossed,  she 
Tan  panting  and  sobbing  up  the  frozen  road. 

At  the  crest  of  the  hUI,  like  a  ^eat,  red, 
pulsing  wound,  lay  the  glowbg  pile  of  what 
had  been  the  asylum.  It  shot  up  fitful  fligk- , 
erings  against  tiie  velvet-black  background, 
and  now  and  then,  on  a  gust  of  raw  wind,  a 
long  golden  streamer  of  sparks  swept  down 
the  slope. 

Her  fatherl  her  father!  Every  other 
thought  was  forgotten,  "Oh,  Dadl"  she 
moaned  again  as  she  staggered  on  and  on, 
the  unconsciously  gripped  suit  case  banging 
at  her  ankles,  stumbling,  slipping,  falling. 
With  her  whistling  breath  trying  to  call 
"Dad,"  the  girl  pu^ed  fiercely  up  the  hill. 

A  figure,  ruiming  rapidly,  was  upon  her 
almost  before  she  realized  it.  She  had  no 
time  to  think;  she  felt  no  fear  but  for  her 
father. 

The  man,  reaching  her,  cried,  "At  lastl" 
and  caught  the  suit  case  out  of  her  hand, 
and,  turning  about,  clutched  her  arm  and 
began  helping  her  rou^ly  up  the  hill. 

"We  must  hurry,"  he  said.  The  girl,  with 
a  little  sob  of  relief,  stumbled  after. 

"What  of  my  father?"  she  begged.  "He 
is  safe?    Unhurt?" 

"Hurryl"  her  companion  urged.  "We 
must  hurry!" 

"Oh,  then  he  is  hurtl"  she  moaned.  She 
was  panting  for  breath,  and  the  raw  night 
air  that  was  sucked  sharply  down  into  the 
depths  of  her  lungs  stung  savagely. 
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"Tell  me,"  she  gasped,  "he  is  not — not 
dead?" 

"  Huiiy ! "  came  the  monotonous  reply,  and 
the  man  increased  his  pace,  almost  jerking 
her  off  her  feet. 

"I  cannot  go  faster.    Oh!  please " 

From  out  in  the  dusky  fields  came  a  sudden 
wild  peal  of  lau^ter.  -  The  man  stopped  so 
abruptly  that  the  girl  fell  violently  against 
him. 

"Listen!"  he  whispered. 

She  cowered  close  to  him.  Again  the 
shrill,  mad  laughter  farther  away.  The  man 
threw  back  his  head  with  a  joyous  shout. 

"The  wedding  march!'.'  he  screeched,  and 
flin^g  his  arm  about  her  waist,  he  pranced, 
dragging  her  up  the  road  and  gibbering: 

"Tum  tee  te  tum;  turn,  tum,  tee,  tee; 
turn — "  In  some  manner  they  both  tripped 
over  the  suit  case  and  sprawled  forward  heav- 
ily. The  man  leaped  to  his  feet  with  the 
agility  of  a  boy,  and,  snatching  the  suit  case 
from  the  ground,  he  crushed  it  to  his  breast 
with  his  two  arms. 

"My  first  bom!"  he  wailed.  "My  baby! 
They  shall  not  take  you  from  me!"  and  he 
rushed  away  down  the  hill.  The  giri  heard 
him  scramble  over  a  fence  and  go  wandering 
away  into  the  barren  fields,  calling  plaintively 
from  time  to  time,  "My  first  bom,  my  first 
bor-r-m,"  until  his  voice  trailed  away  into 
a  mere  whisper  of  sound. 

Molly  lay  quite  still  where  ^e  had  fallen 
till  a  great  calm  seemed  suddenly  to  rest  upon 
her.  She  realized  perfectly  what  had  hapr 
pened — that  between  two  and  three  hundred 
maniacs  were  roaming  over  the  countryside, 
and  that  death  in  an  awful  form  lurked  in 
every  foot  of  the  half  mile  before  her.  Her 
father — her  father — her  voice  choked;  be- 
sides, she  could  only  go  on.  There  was  no- 
where else  to  go.  She  got  upon  her  knees  in 
the  icy  road  and  then  to  her  feet.  A  heaven- 
sent courage  transformed  her;  and  with 
hands  clenched  tightly  at  her  sides,  and  eyes 
looking  neither  to  right  nor  left,  she  walked 
swiftly,  unfalteringly  up  the  road  in  the  black- 
ness. Only  silence  seemed  abroad.  She 
went  on  steadily. 

Low  voices  at  her  very  elbow  made  her 
Stop  sharply  and  press  her  knuckles  hard 
against  her  cheeks  to  keep  from  shrieking  at 
the  suddenness  of  the  encounter.  Her  eyes 
had  grown  accust<Hned  to  the  darkness,  and 
as  she  tumednShe  saw  two  women  sitting  on 
the  bank  at  the  roadside.  They  sat  silent 
and  stared  at  her.    Tot  a  moment  the  girl 


hesitated;  then  she  walked  slowly  toward 
them.  They  sat  quite  still.  One  was  an 
old  woman,  her  thin  gray  Itair  straggled  in 
wisps  over  her  dim  seen  face;  the  other  was  a 
mere  prl.  Both  were  in  their  nightdresses, 
and  they  sat  upon  the  frost-covered  ground, 
huddled  together  in  each  other's  arms,  and 
shivered  until  their  bodies  rocked  in  unison, 
Molly  walked  straight  up  to  them.  She  was 
her  father's  own  daughter.  She  knew  what 
he  would  have  had  her  do.  Well,  too,  she 
knew  what  effect  her  first  word  might  have. 

"Stand  up,"  she  said  bravely. 

They  stood  up  together.  She  took  off  her 
greatcoat  and  helped  the  old  woman,  unre- 
sisting, into  it;  then  deftly  she  slipped  out 
of  her  heavy  woolen  skirt  and  flung  it  over 
the  head  of  the  young  girl,  and  hooked  it 
about  her  neck  and  over  her  shouldo^. 
Then  linking  an  arm  through  that  of  the 
old  woman,  and  the  other  about  the  waist  of 
the  girl,  she  said  gently : 

"Come,  we  arc  going  back  to  bed — to 
where  it  is  warm."  The  three  trudged  silent- 
ly up  the  road.  Molly  tried  talking  to  them 
as  though  they  werc  children,  coaxing  them, 
humoring  them,  getting  them  slowly  back  to 
safety. 

The  crimson  cherries  on  her  hat  bobbed 
and  dangled.  They  caught  the  old  woman's 
eye  and  she  watched  them  furtively.  Molly, 
all  unconscious,  talked  on. 

"I  ain't  had  a  new  bunnit — fer — "  the  old 
woman  mumbled.  Suddenly  she  snatched 
at  the  hat  with  the  lightning-swift  dab  of  a 
panther's  paw,  tore  it  from  the  terrified  Md- 
ly's  head,  and  scampered  off  down  the  hill, 
the  long  ulster,  buttoned  only  at  the  neck, 
trailing  out  behind  like  a  witch's  cloak. 
The  young  girl,  with  a  fierce  exclamation, 
wrenched  herself  free  from  Mdly's  arm  and 
rushed  after  her.  Suddenly  she  tripped, 
and,  her  arms  held  at  her  sides  under  the 
skirt,  she  fell  upon  her  face  and  rolled  over 
and  over,  fighting  and  tearing  and  clawing  at 
the  skirt  like  a  cat  in  a  bag.  She  was  so 
hugely  grotesque  that  Molly,  standing  irres- 
olute in  the  road,  laughed  shrilly. 

The  old  woman,  bearing  the  fall,  turned 
and  ran  back  up  the  hill.  She  caught  her 
companion  by  the  shoulder  and  draped  her 
to  her  feet,  then  together  they  raced  down 
the  road,  a  shower  of  pebbles  rattling  and 
rolling  behind  them  until  long  after  they  were 
lost  to  sight  in  the  darkness.    Molly  sat  down. 

For  a  long  while  she  sat,  too  exhausted  to 
move.    She  seemed  in  a  stupor,  an  apathy 
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ID  which  nothing  really  mattered  now;  when, 
from  behind,  two  cold  hands  were  laid  on 
her  shoulders.  She  did  not  move,  but  sat 
motionless  as  though  frozen. 

"Come!"  she  heard  a  man's  voice  saying, 
"You  will  come  with  me?" 

Instinctively  she  knew  that  she  must  humor 
him,  for  at  the  sli^test  opposition  he  might 
kill  her.  She  got  unsteadily  to  her  feet,  and 
he  slipped  his  arm  about  her,  and  together 
they  began  wallcing  slowly  up  the  hill.  Her 
hair  had  come  down  and  streamed  in  long 
waves  over  the  arm  about  her  waist.  She 
was  so  weak  that  unconsciously  she  leaned 
agiinst  his  shoulder.  They  staggered  on  in 
sUence. 

The  girl  knew  she  was  losing  her  grip  on 
things  and  felt  herself  walking  as  in  a  dream. 
The  strain  of  the  last  half  hour  was  telling 
swiftly— she  felt  herself  going — slipping,  slip- 
ping. She  must  keep  her  senses.  She  dared 
not  go  wandering  on  and  on  with  this  mad- 
man and  be  without  her  faculties  to  resist 
him.  She  made  a  deq)erate  effort  to  clutch 
herself  back  from  the  abyss  of  darkness  over 
which  she  hovered.  Unknowingly  she  must 
have  flung  herself  against  the  man,  for  his 
arm  tightened  about  her  and  she  was  almost 
lifted  off  the  ground  as  he  quickened  his  pace. 
At  least  they  were  going  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  as  long  as  he  kept  on  the  road — 
should  he  dr^  her  into  the  fields!  Uncon- 
trollably she  shivered  with  terror  at  the 
thought,  and  again,  at  the  quiver  of  her 
body,  the  arm  tightened,  and  she  felt  that 
half  lift  which  he  gave.  How  very  strong  he 
wasi  He  could  tear  her  limb  from  limb 
should  a  violent  mood  seize  him — as  long  as 
they  kept  to  the  roadi 

Why!  it  was  all  ri^t— he  was  going 
straight  toward  the  asylum.  He  would  take 
her  right  to  Dad.  It  could  be  but  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  more;  then,  perhaps,  but  ohi  if  her 
father  were — if  neither  he  nor  any  of  the 
doctors  or  nurses  were — ^were  left,  then  she 
would  be  alone,  all  alone  with  these  terrible 
mad  folk.  She  began  to  whimper  softly  in 
the  darkness.    His  arm  twined  a  little  closer. 

"There,  therel"  he  murmured,  as  though 
to  a  sick  child. 

She  started  apprehensively  at  his  words, 
dreading  to  hear  him  speak;  f(x  she  remem- 
bered the  man  who  had  quietly  carried  her 
suit  case  until  once  the  poor,  diseased  brain 
had  tried  to  work.  He  had  rushed  off  with 
the  suit  case,  screaming  that  it  was  his  baby. 
How  very,  very  long  ago  that  was — whde 


years.  Ohl  if  this  one  would  only  not  try 
to  think;  if  only  she  might  get  him  up  to 
the  doctcffs;  if  only  he  would  keep  on  the 
road. 

They  stumbled  on  over  the  frozen  ruts, 
slipping  on  the  ice-covered  stones,  mutually 
aiding  each  other  to  keep  a  footing,  going 
slower  and  slower  as  her  strength  ebbed. 
She  felt  herself  slipping  again  into  the  void. 
Her  feet  did  not  seem  to  be  touching  ground. 
Suddenly,  with  a  sickening  wrench,  she  real- 
ized that  they  were  off  the  road.  The  shock 
brought  her  back  with  a  jerk  from  half  in- 
sensibility, and,  in  a  frenzied  fear,  she  twisted 
almost  out  of  his  gia^.  The  man,  startled, 
filing  both  aims  around  her  and  held  her  fast, 
though  she  fought  him  like  a  wild  thing,  fco* 
the  moment  crazed  by  the  terrOT  of  being 
dragged  into  the  loady  wastes  of  the  fields. 

"Take  me  back  to  the  road.  Ohl  you 
will  not  kill  me  here  In  the  fields,"  she 
moaned.    "Ohl  take  me  back  to  the  road." 

"There,  therel"  he  soothed.  "I  will  not 
hurt  you."  She  lay  exhausted  in  his  aims. 
"It  is  shorter  this  way." 

"Shorter?"  she  queried. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  humoring  her.  "Not  so 
far." 

"Shorter  to—? — to  Deathl"  she  cried,  be- 
ginning to  stTug^e  again. 

"You  poor,  poor,  mad  little  things"  he 
said  compassionately. 

Then,  as  though  the  matter  were  settled, 
he  began  to  lead  her  gendy  on  through  the 
field.  To  the  girl's  overwrought  mind  it  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  and,  losing  all  rea- 
son, she  tried  to  fling  herself  on  the  ground, 
weeping. 

"  Oh,  take  me  back  to  the  road,  back  to  the 
road.    Oh,  Dzd,  Dadi" 

Without  a  word  he  turned,  and  they  re- 
traced tbeir  steps.  With  the  hard,  stony  road 
ag^in  under  their  feet  the  girl  regained  her 
courage  to  a  slight  degree,  and  began  to 
marvel  at  the  hold  she  had  on  her  madman. 
They  plodded  on  in  a  miscmble  silence. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  drew  to  the  site  of 
the  old  asylum.  Now  and  again  when  an 
eddy  of  wind  swirled  their  way  they  caug^ 
the  sound  of  voices.  Once  the  giil  called 
"Dad,"  but  she  was  so  weak  that  the  vcnce 
scarcely  rose  above  a  whi^>er. 

A  white,  shadowy  figure  flitted  down  the 
road  towaid  them,  swung  sharpy  to  the 
right,  and  tried  to  ^ip  by  unobserved. 

"Another  girl!"  the  man  exclaimed. 
"  You  will  not  run  away?    I  can  get  ha  too." 
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He  made  a  move  as  though  to  disengage 
himself.  To  the  girl's  confused  senses  she 
understood  only  that  he,  too,  like  those  oth- 
ers, would  rush  screaming  down  the  road  of 
the  mad,  and  that  after  bringing  him  so 
near  to  safety  and  to  shelter,  she  would  lose 
him  at  the  very  threshold,  and,  impotent 
to  save,  must  watch  him  plunge  into  the 
daricneas. 

Benumbed  by  the  hour  of  terror,  her  sense 
of  danger  chilled  by  cold  and  weariness, 
hysterical  from  the  long  strain,  she  suddenly 
flung  her  arms  about  his  neck  antf  held  him, 
anything  to  save  him  and  get  bim  back  to  the 
doctns  and  to  shelter;  and  she  pleaded  with 
him  not  to  leave  ha. 

"Oh,  you  will  not  leave  me  twwf"  she  be- 
seeched.  "Stay  with  me.  Take  me  to  my 
father." 

The  shadowy  figure  close  to  the  fence  pat- 
tered down  the  road  and  was  gone. 

The  girl  clung  to  him  and  they  Stood 
breathless,  irresolute,  wondering. 

The  road  ran  through  a  deep  cuL  What 
had  been  the  asylum  flickered  on  the  hillside 
above  them.  A  great  brick  chimney,  unseen, 
toppled,  then  crashed  down  among  the 
smtddering  embers,  sending  up  a  shower  d 
sparks  and  a  dull  angry  glow. 

And  in  the  toranentary  flare  of  li^t  the 
giri  saw  a  strong,  brave  young  face  bending 
over  her,  the  head  bound  with  a  blood-stained 
bondage.  And  the  man  looked  down  into 
an  upturned  face,  grimy  and  tear-stained, 
bamed  in  a  wild  tangle  of  soft  brown  hair, 
and  into  a  pair  of  wide,  brown  eyes,  in  which 
was  a  g^ow  of  fear  that  mj^t  well  be  mad- 
ness.   Tlun  the  light  went  out. 

"  You  will  not  go?"  the  ^rl  whiq>ered,  and 
ti^Kmed  her  clasp  about  his  neck.  In  the 
daJ^  the  felt  his  face  coming  closer,  closer; 
Eeh  his  warm  breath.  Thai  bis  lips  tested 
a  moment  on  hers  in  a  caress  of  compasdon, 
and,  whispering  too,  he  answered:  "I  will 
not  leave  you,  little  one." 

Without  wamii^  there  came  a  sudden 
scrambling  (A  pebbles  on  the  road  and  shrill, 
teniUe  voices.  Out  of  the  dark,  running, 
kapin^  dodging,  striking,  darted  three  fig- 
ores  ^iting  madly  as  they  ran,  and  scream- 
ing with  &vr<x,  animal-like  cries. 


The  man  sprang  in  front  of  the  girl  and 
pushed  her  biLckward  against  the  hi^  bank, 
then  stood  to  defend  her;  but  the  three  with- 
out hee(Ung  them  rushed  by.  The  girl  heard 
the  thuds  of  the  blows,  the  grinding  teeth, 
heard  the  rattle  of  a  chain;  then,  when  they 
were  lost  in  the  dark,  she  fainted  and  dropped 
down,  down,  down  into  blackness,  till  at  last 
she  felt  herself  ^ding  smoothly  in  a  great 
peace. 

After  eons  of  time,  many,  many  voices, 
thousands  of  leagues  away,  all  faintly  calling, 
"Molly,  Molly,"  and  she  opened  her  eyes 
and  stared  wonderin^y  at  the  circle  of 
strangely  familiar  faces  gathered  about  her. 

The  air  was  pungent  with  the  smell  of 
burned  wood.  A  breath  of  hot  wind  swept 
over  her  and  left  a  little  covering  of  feathery 
ashes.  In  the  cold,  gray  dawnli^t  the  lan- 
terns looked  like  pale  staring  eyes,  and  threw 
thin,  wavering  ^dows  on  the  blackened 
and  scorched  brick  wall — shadows  that  tow- 
ered over  her  and  seemed  to  stoop  and  leer 
at  her  in  their  fantasticness  until  she  cowered 
down  into  the  blankets.  Out  of  the  soothing 
murmur  of  the  myriad  voices  came  insistent 
words,  "Molly,"  "dearie,"  and  as  ^c  sat  up, 
"Ohl  thank  GodI" 

And  there  was  Dad  with  the  tears  rolling 
down  his  cheeks,  and  all  around  her  weie 
the  doctors  and  nurses,  cheering  and  clap- 
ping their  hands  and  laughing  hysterically, 
and  at  her  other  side  knelt  a  young  man  with 
a  bandaged  head,  locking  anxiou^y  at  her. 

With  her  face  pressed  tight  against  the 
Dad's  shoulder  and  his  strong,  old  arms 
holding  her  close,  she  sobbed  with  happiness 
and  relief  till  suddenly  she  remembered  and 
clutched  her  father,  whispering: 

"Don't  let  him  get  away,  Dad;  don't  let 
him  go  down  the  r«ui1" 

"Who?"  ejaculated  the  Major,  startled. 

"There!"  she  whispered,  "ri^t  be»de 
me." 

"Ohl  Baerl  Dr.  Baer,  oiu"  new  doctor! 
He  won't  run  awayl " 

"Doctor?"  The  girl  stared  with  round, 
wondering  eyes, 

"And  I  thought  you  were  the  maddest  of 
them  alll"  she  said. 

"I  ami" 
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EXPLORING    FOR    NEW   CROPS 

By  W.  G.   FITZGERALD 


DE  the  walls  of  Bagh- 

city  of  the  "Arabian 

ts,"    the    white    man 

IS    for    a    handful    of 

y  adobe  soil,  such  as 

ded  for  ages  old  Baby- 

.„..  „     literature,     in     clay 

cylinders  scarred  with  cuneiform  characters. 

And  behind  him  tags  a  thin  line  of  camels, 

some  jangling  with  pots  and  pans,  tent  poles 

and  rifle  cases;  others  with  their  long  necks 

swaying  from  out  bowera  of  ptalm  shoots  they 

carry  trailing  behind  them. 

A  horse  gallops  from  the  city's  gate,  and 
Major  Newmarch,  the  British  consul,  white 
helmet  in  hand,  welcomes  a  rare  fellow 
Christian  to  this  fanatical  stronghold. 

"  My  name  is  David  Fairchild,  from  Wash- 
ington," says  the  visitor.  "I'm  after  scions 
of  the  date  family.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it 
after  I  get  my  animals  in  shelter,"  and  the 
two  seek  a  caravanstrai  within  the  walls,  near 
the  lofty  green  minaret  of  the  Great  Mosque. 
Consul  Newmarch  couldn't  make  his  visitor 
out  at  all.  He  was  greatly  puzzled,  but  too 
polite  to  say  so,  eyen  after  the  two  were  at 
dinner  in  the  big  marble  court,  with  the 
moonbeams  shimmering  through  the  pome- 
granates, fanned  by  draughts  of  air  forced 
through  wet  screens.  Theh  Fairchild,  of 
Wa^ington,  agricultural  explorer,  relumed 
to  the  subject  ^  date  scions.  - 

"  Our  government  thinks  they'd  take  kindly 
to  the  Arizona  deserts,  perhaps  saving  us  the 
S6oo,ooo  a  year  we  pay  this  very  region  for 
imported  dates.  We've  worked  on  the  idea 
for  years,  and  now  have  3,000  trees  of  our 
own,  with  190  varieties,  at  Tempe  and 
Yuma,  Arizona,  and  at  Mecca,  California. 
These  are  special  experiment  stations,  with 
fumigation  plants  to  destn^  insect  pests;  and 
we  are  passing  on  young  trees  to  likely  private 
growers.  Oh,  we  can  grow  anything  within 
our  range  of  climates  from  Alaska  to  Florida ! 


"There  are  fifty  of  us  at  home  atid  abroad, 
comUng  the  world  for  crcq)s— fruit,  grain,  or 
plant.  They  call  us  the  Bureau  of  Seed  and 
Plant  Introductioa  and  Distribution.  We  are 
backed  up  by  a  Bureau  of  SchIs  and  Experi- 
mentation at  home,  with  doctors  and  pa- 
thologists to  tend  every  delicate  plant  that 


"Old  as  Franklin's  day,  sir;  older  than  our 
Department  of  Agriculture.  As  Pemisyl- 
vania's  agent  in  Europe,  Franklin  used  to 
send  home  mulberry  cuttings  and  seeds  in 
1770;  and  our  consuls  have  done  the  same. 
But  there  was  no  system  about  the  work  un- 
til ten  years  ago,  when  Congress  gave  us 
$ao,ooo  a  year  as  vagabonds  with  a  mission — 
botanizing  Stanleys,  you  mi^t  call  us.  The 
appropriation  has  since  been  enlarged. 

"Does  it  pay?  It  cost  $3,000  to  introduce 
sorghum,  a  crop  now  worth  $40,000,000  a 
year!  Then  look  at  the  durum  wheat,  un- 
known in  our  markets  till  1900.  It  b  a 
'dry  land'  grain  for  the  semiarid  Western 
plains  that  will  flourish  where  another  wheat 
would  starve.  To  get  it,  test  and  distribute 
it,  cost  us  perhaps  $10,000,  while  the  crop's 
annual  value  is  at  least  $10,000,000! 

"Same  story  with  the  navel  orange; 
Japanese  rice  and  bamboo;  the  Corsican 
citron;  the  Indian  mango;  Bohemian  horse- 
radish; Malay  mangosteen;  Mexican  sisal; 
German  brew  barleys;  Spanish  almonds; 
French  prunes;  West  Indian  cassava;  hardy 
Finnish  oats  and  turnips  for  Alaska's  short 
summers;  Chinese  mustard  and  Egyptian 
cotton.  Over  4,000  novelties  in  three  years, 
ranging  from  the  birdlime  barit  and  fishing 
rods  of  Japan,  to  the  heavy-scented  jasmine 
of  Arabia. 

"You  see,  there  are  lots  of  gaps  in  our 
economy.  Connecticut  tobacco  growers  want 
a  vetch  that  will  leave  nitrogen  in  their  s(»l. 
If  I  can  find  it,  there's  $10  an  acre  saved  <xi 
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3,000  acres;  $300,000  a  year,  you  see,  from 
one  little  weed. 

"The  Northwest  is  asking  us, for  ever- 
green wind-breaks;  the  florists  for  healthy 
Easter  lilies;  the  South  for  disease-resisting 
cotton.  Rorida  wants  vanilla,  camphor, 
morphine,  and  tropic  fruits;  the  Southwest 
anyUiing  that  will  defy  drough  and  alkali; 
North  r^ota  a  new  Skx  for  her  wilted  areas. 

"We  want  (me  new  crop  for  the  Carolinas* 
abandoned  rice  farms;  another  for  unoc- 
cupied Georgian  hills;  several  for  the  queer 
conditions  of  Alaska;  and  a  matting  rush  to 
save  Japan  impiuts  worth  $5,000,000  a  year. 
An  Ajneiican  has  already  invented  the 
machine  for  weaving.  We  want  grains  like 
the  Russian  proso  millet  for  arid  or  semi- 
arid  regions  from  North  Dakota  to  Texas, 
and  fcf  hig^  altitudes  of  the  Rockies. 

"Then  look  at  the  $16,000,000  a  year  we 
pay  Mexico  for  sisal  fiber,  to  make  thousands 
of  miles  of  twine  for  the  use  of  our  Western 
farmers  in  their  harvest  fields.  We  are  going 
to  see  whether  we  can't  grow  the  sisal  plant 
in  Pculo  Rico,  and  magnificent  fruits  like  the 
Malay  mangosteen  in  Hawaii  and  the  Canal 
Zone.  We've  lots  of  work  before  us;  and 
before  me  at  the  moment  is  the  date  question. 

"My  colleague,  W.  T.  Swinge,  was  in  the 
Sahara  oases  in  1899,  besides  visiting  Egypt 
and  Tunis.  He  seat  home  shipments  of 
date  palm  suckers  that  throve  so  well  in  the 
short  hot  seasons  of  our  California  and  Ari- 
ztHia  deserts  that  I  was  asked  to  com^  up  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  date's  own  birthplace!" 

Next  day  the  two  men  dropped  down  the 
classic*  Tigris  on  a  goatskin  raft,  with  the 
glass  at  115°  in  the  shade;  everywhere  vast 
palm  forests,  thick  and  dark  and  stilt,  irri- 
gated by  a  world  of  water-ways,  drawn  oS 
from  the  main  stream  that  flowed  between 
banks  so  low  that  Arabs  sat  and  washed  pious 
hands  in  tbe  slug^sb  current. 

Twenty  miUion  date  palmst  One  orchard 
seventy  miles  lon^  from  below  Mohammerah 
to  above  Euma  on  the  Shat-el-Arab.  Ex- 
ports to  all  the  world  of  100,000,000  pounds 
each  season! 

"Give  me  a  list  of  the  finest  varieties," 
sud  Fairchild  to  his  friendly  adviser  that 
night,  "and  tell  me  where  the  trees  are,  that  I 
may  get  cutting." 

And  so  the  successive  journeys  began,  one 
into  the  little  known  Fangh  Ghur  region, 
thirteen  burning  days'  caravan  ride  inland 
from  Guadur,  on  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  and  an- 
other into  the  Mekran  territory  of  Baluchis- 


tan, in  quest  of  tbe  luscious  Mozaty  date  sold 
as  a  luxury  in  the  bazaars  of  Karachi. 

Consul  Newmarch  was  curicus  to  know 
how  the  explorer  sent  his  live  stuff  home — 
marveled  how  it  reached  Washington  with 
any  vitality  left,  after  the  vast  journey. 

"Most  of  the  trees  and  plants  are  intro- 
duced by  'scions,'"  he  was  told — "mere 
roots  or  stalks.  These  are  waxed  at  each 
end,  wrapped  in  oiled  paper,  and  inclosed  in 
a  tin  tube.  And,  lastly,  this  is  packed  in  a 
cloth  receptacle,  specially  made.  Seeds  are 
sent  in  charcoal  to  prevent  mold;  but  as  to 
these  delicate  palm  shoots,  I'll  just  wrap 
them  in  date  matting  and  pack  them  in 
boxes." 

Newmarch  learned  a  good  deal  about 
American  enterprise  ere  he  bade  adieu  to 
Fairchild's  caiuvan.  He  heard  of  Prof.  N. 
E.  Hansen's  expedition  to  Russian  Turkestan 
in  quest  of  hardy  alfalfa ;  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Enapp's 
triumph  in  the  matter  of  the  Kiushu  rice  of 
Japan;  of  C.  B.  Scoficld's  Algerian  travels; 
of  Rolfs's  pursuit  of  West  Indian  cassava;  of 
E.  A.  Bessey's  journeys  in  Russia;  of  W.  T. 
Swingle's  search  for  the  "dry-land"  pistache 
nut  of  the  Levant,  and  his  insect  hunt  in 
Smyrna.  A  good  story  that,  and  one  typical 
of  this  fascinating  government  department. 

"We  want  the  best  fig  in  the  world,"  said 
the  Califomians — "the  Smyrna  fig,"  And 
they  got  a  supply.  The  figs  grew  well — and 
then  fell  to  the  ground  quite  green  I  It  was  a 
mystery,  and  an  explorer  was  sent  to  the 
fig's  home  in  Asia  Minra  to  investigate. 

He  soon  discovered  the  weird  process  of 
"caprification."  This  was  the  hanging  in 
true  Smyrna  trees  of  the  young  fruits  of  a 
nonedible  variety.  And  swarming  over 
these  last  were  myriads  of  tiny  wasplike 
creatures — the  Blastophaga.  These  creep 
irom  the  caprifigs  into  tbe  hundreds  of  tiny 
flowers  of  which  the  fig  is  made  up,  and  so 
fertilize  them  that  instead  of  dropping  off 
they  grow  and  ripen  on  the  tree. 

And  so  caprifi^  were  sent  over  as  cuttings 
— but  only  to  fail  again.  When  the  trees 
bore,  it  was  seen  they  bad  left  their  little 
insects  behind  them  in  Asia  Minor,  and  were 
therefore  worthless.  So  Mr.  Swingle  had 
another  long  journey;  and  at  last  after 
nineteen  years  of  effort  the  first  orchard  of 
Smyrna  figs  was  successfully  established. 

Fairchild's  own  adventures  were  c^  per- 
ennial interest  to  his  host  in  the  big  Persian 
palace.  One  day,  he  tdd  Newmarch,  a 
Califomian   wrote   to    the    department    in 
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Washington  asking  about  citrons.  Said  he 
had  the  land;  God  gave  the  climate;  and  so 
he  wanted  to  grow  some  of  the  3,000,000 
pounds  put  into  poundcake  every  year. 

"That  was  why  I  went  to  Corsica.  A 
pretty  cool  mission,  wasn't  it— to  seek  plants 
from  people  whose  industry  would  be  crippled 
by  my  zeal  if  the  eicperiment  were  a  success? 
I  felt  a  bit  nervous  and  confused  on  landing 
at  lovely  Bastia,  but  pushed  on  to  a  remote 
town  in  the  island's  heart,  perched  on  a 
pinnacle  of  rock,  and  surrounded  by  groves 
of  citron. 

"Mis  Mayor  said  he'd  come  and  see  me 
when  he'd  buried  a  friend.  I  wondered 
whether  it  was  a  vendetta!  Meanwhile  I 
wandered  around  taking  snapshots  of  the 
most  picturesque  place  I  ever  beheld. 

"Suddenly  a  heavy  hand  was  on  my 
shoulder,  a  curt  voice  called  'Vos  papiers, 
s'il  vous  plait.'  It  was  a  sergeant  of  pdice. 
I  tried  to  explain  I  had  all  sorts  of  papers 
and  passports  at  Bastia;  but  it  was  in  vain. 
The  agricultural  jottings  in  Italian  found 
scribbled  in  my  notebook  seemed  to  damn 
me  irretrievably.  I  was  made  a  public  ex- 
hibition in  the  village  streets,  and  marched 
to  jail  as  an  Italian  spy. 

"What  saved  me?  Why,  the  sight  of  a 
$40  check,  signed  by  the  Treasury  officials. 
You  see,  it  looked  important,  and  was  con- 
ndo'ed  an  official  American  passport.  Re- 
luctantly I  was  let  go,  and  in  my  flight  across 
country  I  cut  enough  scions,  or  bud  sticks, 
from  the  citron  groves  to  graft  a  small  or- 
chard. In  due  time  they  reached  southern 
California,  where  you  will  find  the  culture  on 
a  paying  basis  to-day." 

And  Fairchild  could  be  diplomatist,  too. 
Instance  his  adventures  in  Saa^,  which  is  the 
center  of  the  hop-growing  region  of  Bohemia. 
Arrived  there,  he  found  the  growers  feared 
competition  and  would  not  sell  cuttings. 
"Very  well,"  said  their  foreign  visitor,  and 
said  no  more  about  it.  After  living  among 
them  some  weeks  they  grew  to  r^rd  him 
as  a  man  and  a  brother;  and  when  he  sub- 
scribed a  five-doltar  bill  toward  a  new  tablet 
(HI  the  house  of  the  man  who  had  introduced 
hops  into  the  district,  they  were  willing  to  do 
anything  for  him.  Still,  discretion  was  neces- 
sary. He  secured  cuttings  in  the  dead  of  the 
ni^t,  did  his  packing  in  an  empty  bam,  and 
sent  them  off  as  "glassware"  to  his  agent  in 
Hamburg.  In  a  similar  case  he  smuggled 
tobacco  seeds  out  of  Sumatra,  concealed  in 
empty  beer  bottles. 


And  about  the  mango,  the  explorer  has  a 
curious  tale  to  tell. 

"Lathrop  and  I  found  there  was  a  little 
mystery  about  this  fruit.  We  two  were  down 
the  East  Afiican  coast  some  years  ago,  at 
Beira,  in  Portuguese  territory.  One  day  our 
Hindu  servant  brought  back  some  of  the  most 
delicious  fruit  I  ever  tasted — ^which  is  saying 
.  a  good  deal.  Tropic^  mangoes  they  vrere, 
ns±  as  great  peaches,  free  from  fibw  as  a 
firm  custard.  I  thou^t  so  grand  a  fruit 
would  be  a  valuable  present  to  our  own 
Southern  orchards,  and  asked  whence  they 
came.  -  I'hey  were  not  d  the  mainland  at  all; 
that  was  certain.  After  many  inquiries  and 
joumeyings  up  and  down  a  little-known 
tropical  coast,  we  visited  the  lonely  hcane  of 
this  African  immi^^int — the  I^and  ctf  Cbi- 
loane,  sixty  miles  south  of  Beira.  Here  we 
found  an  ancient  monastery  of  the  Portu- 
guese, abandoned  for  a  hundred  years,  and 
with  superb  mango  trees  bearing  monster 
fruit  amid  the  ruins, 

"Now  and  then  fishing  boats  would  call 
at  the  island  for  fresh  water  and  take  a  few 
mangoes  on  with  them  to  Beira,  there  to  be 
sold  to  the  Portuguese  governor  and  his  staff. 
And  it  was  the  sectary  cutting  from  thb 
stock  which  survived  Uie  Florida  blizzard 
of  1895,  and  became  the  parent  of  thousands 
now  wown  in  that  State." 

Of  this  and  other  travels  and  adventures 
did  the  American  talk  in  the  City  of  the 
Caliphs.  How  he  found  udo,  the  new  salad 
plant,  in  Japan;  worked  out  its  methods  of 
culture,  and  distributed  seed  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  California.  How  betseesi,  the 
clover  of  the  Nile  valley,  was  brou^t  to  the 
improved  irrigated  regions  of  Arizona  and 
CaJifomia.  How  the  carob  tree,  or  "St.  John's 
bread,"  was  transfdanled  from  Sicily  and 
Spain  to  Wisconsin,  that  farmers  might  make 
calf  food  out  of  the  honey-sweet  pods.  How 
the  little  known  chayote  was  brou^t  from 
the  West  Indies  to  Louisiana,  where  it  soon 
became  the  favorite  vegetable  of  the  Creoles. 

And  Fairchild  believed  in  this  chayote,  a 
sort  of  cucumber  borne  on  a  trellised  vine. 
One  plant  may  grow  500  fruits.  Even  the 
roots  and  stems  are  delicious  eating.  The 
explorer  went  so  far  in  his  enthusiasm  as  to 
visit  the  chefs  of  certain  fashionable  hotels 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  expressly  to 
bring  the  chayote  to  their  notice.  These 
artists  on  their  part  were  delisted  with  it; 
designed  new  recipes  for  cooking  it,  and  put 
it  in  the  forefront  of  their  menus. 
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Truly  ihe  zeal  and  ingenuity  of  these  ex- 
plorers is  an  inspiring  thing!  "We  want  a 
cover  crop  to  increase  our  land's  fertility," 
said  the  fmit  growers  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
"and  to  add  humus  to  the  soil."  Nor  were 
our  wandering  devotees  long  before  they 
lighted  upon  the  curious  fenugreek  of  Algeria 
— a  soil -enriching  plant  twenty  inches  high, 
which  the  North  African  Arabs  plant  in  the 
fall  between  rows  of  vines. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  activity  it  seems 
strange  to  look  back  on  the  days  when  we 
imported  fruit  and  vegetables,  with  the  whole 
plant  kingdom  ready  lo  be  conquered  for  our 
fanners.  We  smile  when  we  reiall  the  days 
"before  the  war,"  when  the  tomato  was  a 
curio  from  Peru— a  "poison  apple"  used  to 
frighten  the  slaves  into  obedience.  Yet  last 
year  we  grew  it  on  600,000  acres  of  land! 

The  Franciscan  fathers  were  early  workers 
in  this  respect.  The  alfalfa  they  introduced 
in  the  fifties — which  found  its  way  here  from 
Asia  Minor,  by  way  of  Chile — has  turned 
2,000,000  acres  into  an  immensely  profitable 
farm  area.  Their  sprigs  of  olive,  loo,  now 
cover  1,000  orchards.  And  a  few  orange 
cuttings  from  the  Brazilian  East  Coast,  due 
to  the  foresight  of  an  American  woman,  to- 
d;iy  represent  $8,000,000  a  year  for  the  Cali- 
fornia crop  alone. 

These  things  go  on  in  silence.  No  historian 
chronicled  the  arrival  among  us  in  1820  of  the 
Lima  bean,  which  to-day  is  such  a  plentiful 
and  important  crop  th;il  special  freight  rales 


are  quoted  for  it  between  southern  California 
and  the  Atlantic  coast.  We  save  some  of  the 
names,  even  while  we  forget  their  source. 
Few  are  apt  to  recall  that  the  explorers 
brought  from  Russia  the  stout-hearted 
Vladimir  cherry  and  the  Siberian  crab  apple, 
to  provide  hardy  fruits  for  our  own  northern 
regions. 

As  one  of  the  smaller  things,  take  the 
horseradish  of  Malin,  a  little  village  near 
Vienna — the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Then  behold  roots  secured  on  the  spot,  and 
in  due  time  handed  over  to  New  Jersey 
growers.  The  result  was  surprising.  Not 
only  did  it  yield  a  ton  more  per  acre,  but  the 
cash  result  was  Sioo  an  acre  over  and  above 
the  ordinary  yield.  And  in  a  single  county 
of  that  small  State  the  production  of  horse- 
radish grew  from  a  few  hundred  pounds  a 
year  to  more  than  1,000,000  pounds.  It  has 
been  the  same  with  the  potali)  from  the  High- 
lands of  Colombia  and  Peru;  the  rhubarb 
from  Central  Asia;  the  asparagus  from 
England;  the  celery  of  South  Europe;  the 
Beldi  and  Telli  barleys  from  Algeria,  which 
have  given  such  wonderful  results  in  our 
Southwest;  likewise  the  Ivanov  rye  from 
Russia,  now  grown  in  Marj'land  and  Kansas; 
and  the  Abruzzes  rye  from  the  Italian 
Highlands. 

Send  out  and  get  the  best  in  the  world; 
then  educate  the  farmers  in  its  culture  and 
the  public  in  its  use;  and  after  that  grow  it 
here  at  home  with  scientific  zeal.    Such  was 
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the  theory  which  created  the  Bureau  of  Seed 
and  Plant  Introduction  at  Washington,  now 
recording  a  dozen  new  arrivals  a  day  from 
every  part  of  the  earth.  And  remember  that 
in  any  one  of  ihese  tiny  seeds  or  apparently 
wilted  cuttings  may  lie  possible  millions  of 
money  and  Ihe  chanpng  of  desert  into  farm. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  polar  exploration 
— its  thrills,  its  terrors;  the  heroism  with  which 
its  devotees  face  a  dreadful  death;  and  with 
pioneer  work  in  equatorial  Africa.  But  what 
is  the  practical  value  to  mankind  of  such 
tasks,  comf)ared  with  those  of  the  men  whose 
work  is  here  described?  They,  too,  risk  life 
and  limb  and  heahh;  suffer  many  hardships, 
great  heat  and  cold,  fever  and  thirst — all  the 
discomforts  of  a  Peary  or  a  Stanley.  But 
what  did  Sven  Hedin  bring  back  from  Central 
Asian  wilds  one  half  so  valuable  as  Prof.  N. 
E.  Hansen's  new  alfalfa? 

And  while  we  have  rich  men  in  plenty,  how 
few  there  are  who  have  ser>'ed  their  country 


as  Barbour  Lathrop  of  Chicago  has  served  it. 
He  loves  world -travel  this  man,  and  so  he 
works  hard  for  us  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  South 
Seas — wherever  he  may  be;  an  "Honorarj- 
E.xplorer"  these  seven  years,  taking  with  him 
David  Fairchild  as  plant  expert  and  going 
round  the  world  twice,  visiting  every  continent 
and  every  important  archipelago,  sending 
home  thousands  of  specimens,  from  a  single 
cutting  in  a  tin  tube  to  a  ton  of  some  Arabian 
or  African  grain. 

Asked  for  an  account  of  their  stewardship, 
the  corps  of  explorers  might  reply:  "We  have 
gone  painfully  over  the  Russian  steppes  and 
entered  Turkestan.  We  have  scoured  the 
North  African  littoral  from  Suez  to  Morocco, 
vii^iling  oases  where  no  white  face  had  been 
seen  for  thirty  years.  We  have  examined  on 
the  spot  the  industries  of  Italy,  Greece,  Spain, 
and  Austro-Hungary.  The  Nile  Valley  with 
its  host  of  ancient  irrigated  crops  ha.s  been 
thoroughly  studied  on  the  spot;  and  Japan's 
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peculiar  and  surest ive  agriculture  drawn 
upon  for  specific  purposes.  Hindosian  and 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  with  their  wealth  of 
materia!  for  pur  own  South,  have  at  least 
been  touched;  the  Arabian  date  region  ex- 
ploited; and  South  America,  South  Africa, 
Cape  Colony,and  the  Transvaal,  wiih  Sweden 
and  Finland,  have  all  been  gone  over.  Last, 
but  far  from  least,  the  unlimited  plant  re- 
sources of  the  Chinese  Empire  are  being 
probed  by  Frank  N.  Meyer." 

It  is  known  that  many  of  our  cultivated 
fruits  had  their  origin  somewhere  in  the  Flow- 
ery Kingdom;  and  reports  from  missionaries, 
consuls,  and  travelers  have  shown  that  vast 
empire  to  be  extraordinarily  well  supplied 
with  plants  and  trees  little  known  to  our 
people, 

Meyer  has  spent  a  year  in  Manchuria, 
whose  climate  is  so  like  that  of  our  own 
Northwest.  As  a  result,  we  shall  hope  to 
know  more  about  the  seedless  persimmon, 
Manchurian  millet,  Chinese  bemp,  some  new 
pears,  and  the  kamchak,  or  golden  bamboo, 
from  Canton,  suggested  for  Florida  and 
southern  California.  Mr.  Meyer  spent  last 
winter  near  Pekin,  and  then  pas.sed  on  to  the 
Shanghjii  regl<in. 

They  will  tell  you  at  Washington  that 
American-made  macaroni  from  the  best  of 
our  old  wheats  can't  com|>are  with  the 
delicate  product  of  a  Oragnano  factory,  but 
the  durum  wheat  we  got  from  the  humble 
Russian  mujik  is  going  to  work  such  a  vast 
change  that  the  time  will  surely  come  when 


we  shall  send  macaroni  to  Italy  instead  of 
importing   it   to   the   tune  of  $2,000,000   a 

These  missionaries  of  our  soil  find  insects 
as  well  as  plants  for  the  service  of  our  farmers 
in  exterminating  plant  pests.  Last  winter 
they  secured  over  117,000  nests  of  the  brown- 
tailed  moth  in  thirty-three  different  localities 
of  Europe,  ranging  from  North  Germany  to 
South  Hungary  and  West  Brittany — a  great 
variety  of  elevations  and  climates. 

From  these  nests  70,000  parasites  were 
reared  here  by  our  Washington  entomologists, 
and  set  loose  to  lay  their  eggs  in  American- 
bom  caterpillars  of  the  brown-tailed  moth 
and  other  injurious  insects.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  kelep  or  Guatemalan  ant  enemy 
and  the  cotton  boll  vfeevil;  and  the  ladybirds 
which  our  explorers  found  last  spring  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  France.  These  were 
let  loose  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parasite  labora- 
tory at  North  Saugus,  Mass.,  where  orchards 
and  forests  promised  plenty  of  food  for  the 
beneficial  species. 

The  bureau  in  Washington  for  which  these 
men  are  working  so  devotedly  is  rightfully 
regarded  by  many  advanced  farmers  as  a  sort 
of  Deity,  showering  blessings  on  the  land 
from  time  to  time.  Letters  numbering  215,- 
000  were  received  and  answered  last  >'ear. 
One  man  wants  a  fodder  crop  for  irrigated 
land  and  gets  the  Nile  berseem,  on  which  the 
Egyptian  fellaheen  have  de|Jended  for  cen- 
turies for  soil-enriching  nitrogen.  Another  is 
a  reply  from  an  Arizona  man  who  has  been 
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"passed"  by  the  bureau  as  a  suitable  person 
to  receive  dale-palm  shoots. 

Not  an  ounce  of  seed,  not  a  single  plant,  is 
given  out  for  the  mere  asking.  Will  what  he 
asks  for  grow  in  his  section  at  all;  and  if  so  is 
he  a  reliable  man  with  whom  the  local  ex- 
periment station  can  safely  cooperate?  Or 
is  he  inquiring  out  of  mere  curiosity,  or  with 
the  eagerness  of  a  man  about  to  get  something 
for  nothing?  Clearly  there  must  be  some 
system  if  the  heroic  labors  of  the  explorers 
in  savage  lands  are  not  to  be  frittered 
away. 

If,  however,  the  applicant  be  passed  after 
inquiry,  he  is  furnished  with  cuttings  or 
seeds,  with  blanks  for  recording  and  reporting 
the  entire  history  of  the  specimens.  In  this 
way  is  the  whole  story  of  a  plant  shown  from 
the  time  it  is  received  at  Washington  until  It 
is  "proved"  and  results  obtained. 

In  the  letters,  too,  we  find  one  from  the 
vice  president  of  a  big  brewing  concern, 
giving  the  results  of  a  successful  test  of  a 
pure-bred  barley  from  Moravia.  A  farmer 
of  Yuma,  Ariz.,  inquires  about  the  dry-land 
pistache  nut  from  the  Levant.  Another  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  is  willing  to  try  the 
Japanese  rush  plant;  a  third  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  asks  about  fine  bamboo. 

But  it  is  perhaps  the  foreign  letters  which 
are  the  most  interesting.  A  corresfKindent  in 
the  Transvaal  suggests  an  asparagus  he  thinks 
might  thrive  here.  This  bulky  package  is  a 
bureau  explorer's  report  from  Manchuria, 
with  fifty  photographs  taken  in  the  heart  of 
hitherto  unexplored  territory.  Our  consul  at 
Teheran,  in  Persia,  advises  the  office  of  a 
shipment  of  poppy;  Mr.  Skinner  at  Marseilles 
has  something  to  say  about  the  introduction 
of  an  Abyssinian  coffee  into  Porto  Rico. 

And  from  the  bureau's  own  pioneers, 
tagged  parcels  of  every  shape  and  size,  bear- 


ing every  known  postage  stamp.  Item: 
Big-leaved  Chinese  mustard:  "The  natives 
wilt  it  in  the  sun  and  pickle  it  with  salt.  May 
be  useful  as  a  food  for  sheep."  Item:  The 
Sycamore  fig  from  Biskra,  one  of  the  date 
oases  of  the  Sahara  desert.  "Su^ested  for 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  if  only  as  a  landscape 
tree,"  for  even  the  Ksthelic  side  of  American 
life  is  not  overlooked  by  our  travelers. 

And  where  their  work  ends,  that  of  the 
headquarters'  staff  begins,  planting  out, 
proving,  distributing,  with  the  same  shrewd 
foresight  characteristic  of  the  whole  depart- 
ment. Step  info  this  vast  white  greenhouse 
in  the  government  grounds  at  Washington. 
Here  is  the  propagating  house,  where  every 
bed  tells  its  silent  tale  of  travel  and  adventure. 
These  bundles  of  date-fwlm  shoots  are  from 
Tunis;  those,  from  the  Upper  Nile.  And 
farther  along  are  mangoes  from  Madras,  and 
young  loquat  trees  from  Japan — a  new  fruit 
for  American  orchards.  Those  pretty  fragile 
ferns?  Japanese  rush  brought  over  by  Mr, 
Fairchild,  who  sees  in  the  dainty  fronds  the 
unfolding  of  an  industry. 

The  Arlington  test  farm  of  the  department 
covers  370  acres;  and  the  range  of  glass  is 
perfectly  equipped  to  nurse  the  most  delicate 
of  tropical  products.  Linked  with  it  are  the 
stations  at  Chico,  Cal.,  and  Tempe,  Ariz. 
From  the  former  alone  53,270  plants  were 
distributed  to  private  experimenters  last  year, 
and  over  iG,ooo  seedling  trees  propagated. 

All  of  the  work  so  far  outlined  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  better-known  distribution  of 
seed  samples  to  farmers  through  congressional 
appropriation  and  assignment,  numbering 
36,010,425  packets  last  year.  Clearly  this  is 
one  manifestation  of  government  activity  and 
paternal  aid  to  impart  industry  that  is  earn- 
ing its  laurels  and  is  worthy  of  wider  attention 
and  approval. 
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Being  a  narrative. 

KITH  shoulders  thrown  back, 
n  chest  expanded,  nostnis 
thrilling  with  the  salt  fra- 
grance of  the  evening  air, 
I  Kingdon  swung  along  the 
'  tree-lined  road,  exulting  in 
^  work  well  done — in  golden 
opportunity  stron^y  gripped. 

That  morning  he  had  received  at  his  Back 
Bay  apartments  a  cablegram  from  his  uncle, 
who  was  in  London  waging  a  batde  of  na- 
tional, international,  but  principally  personal 
import,  directing  him  to  go  down  to  the 
avuncular  country  place  on  the  North  Shore, 
get  from  there  certain  papers  essential  to  the 
successful  waging  of  the  aforementioned  con- 
troversy', and  bring  them,  personally,  to  the 
firing  line  by  the  first  boat. 

The  boat  in  question  was  to  sail  from  Ho- 
boken  on  the  following  day,  and  thus  Ring- 
don  felt  that  he  had  ample  time;  for  the  mid- 
night to  New  York  would  give  him  at  least 
three  hours  before  the  time  of  departure. 
So  he  had  leisurely  superintended  his  pack- 
ing, arranged  for  his  transportation,  and  then 
had  taken  the  train  for  the  Crossing. 

Arriving  there,  a  depot  carriage  had  con- 
veyed him  to  his  uncle's  place.  And  then, 
as  he  had  had  over  an  hour  to  spare,  he  had 
dismissed  the  carriage  and  decided  to  walk 
back  to  the  railroad  station. 

And  now,  with  the  documents  safe  in  his 
inside  piKket,  he  strode  along  through  the 
soft  summer  dusk,  pluming  himself  a  bit 
upon  the  dexterity  and  exactitude  with  which 
he  had,  so  far,  performed  his  mission. 

He  stopped  for  an  instant  to  gaze  far,  far 


to  the  west  where  the  blood-red  fingers  of 
the  dying  day,  tearing  from  the  golden  blue 
sky  dark  masses  of  rolling,  ra^ed  cloud,  per- 
mitted the  sun  to  peer  at  him  shyly  from  just 
above  the  tree-clad  hills. 

"Uncle  Stiwy'U  learn  to  depend  on  me 
now,"  he  declared  triumphantly,  for  the  pa- 
pers were  important,  the  issues  vast,  and  the 
responsibility  grave,  "He'll  know  after  this 
that  I  am  the  right  man  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time.  /  wouldn't  do  what  Van 
did.  Van's  a  broken  reed  and  uncle  got 
properly  bumped  for  trying  to  lean  on 
him." 

"Van,"  be  it  known,  was  his  cousin  who, 
some  months  before,  had  been  sent  by  the 
same  uncle  on  virtually  the  same  mission  and 
who,  having  met  while  upon  that  mission  the 
lady  of  his  heart,  had  forgotten  the  mission 
completely — for  the  aforesaid  Van  was  of 
that  school  of  latter-day  philosophers  whose 
principal  tenet  is  that  if  pleasure  interferes 
with  your  business,  forego  your  business. 
Thus  do  those  of  the  present  generation 
compensate  with  their  doctrine  of  "all  play 
and  no  work"  the  creed  of  "all  work  and  no 
play"  of  the  generation  before  whose  "all 
work"  has  made  possible  the  "all  play"  of 
the  other. 

And  Van,  when  placed  betwixt  Love  and 
Duty, had  not  stopped  to  even  vacillate  mildly; 
but  instead  had  treated  Duty  like  a  step- 
child and  had  followed  where  his  heart  led 
so  tumultuously  that  he  almost  got  there 
first. 

"Van  was  an  ass,"  soliloquized  his  astute 
cousin  as  he  strode  briskly  through  woods 
that  ever  and  anon  opened  before  his  gaze 
glorious  vistas  of  darkling  sea  and  dense, 
dark  forest.  "If  he  had  only  done  as  he 
should,  and  taken  his  chance  when  it  was 
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given  him,  as  I  am  doing,  he  mi^t  now  be  a 
member  of  the  firm  instead  of  a  mere  bride- 
groom whose  highest  ideal  is  to  sit  on  a  rock 
in  the  south  of  France  and  hold  hands." 

He  paused  again  for  a  moment,  to  gaze  out 
upon  a  broad  expanse  of  dusk-veiled  sea, 
gray-blue  in  the  grasp  of  the  evening  mists. 

"Poor  VanI"  he  commented  sorrowfully, 
from  the  depths  of  his  wisdom. 

What  poor  Van,  happily  holding  hands  in 
a  south  of  France  heaven,  would  have  said 
in  return  is  quite  beside  the  mark;  but  it 
doubtless  would  have  been  far  more  pitying, 
and  pointed  to  a  degree. 

All  at  once,  indistinct  in  the  gathering 
gloom,  he  saw  before  him  a  great  touring  car; 
and  beside  it  there  stood  a  girl.  And  she 
was  apparently  alone. 

"Hello!"  he  exclaimed.    "AVhat's  this?" 

The  turf  made  soft  footing;  she  did  not 
hear  him  until  he  was  at  her  side,  nor  even 
then  until,  brown  hair  uncovered,  he  said: 

"I  beg  your  pardon," 

The  girl  started,  frightened. 

"I'm  so  sorry  I  startled  you,"  he  said  con- 
tritely,    "In  trouble?" 

Sl^  was  still  too  surprised  to  reply;  so  he 
merely  stood  silenUy  waiting — and  looking. 
And  his  eyes  were  well  repaid — well,  in- 
deed. 

She  was  tall,  though  not  too  tall;  and  slen- 
der, just  slender  enough.  A  billowing  mass 
of  dark  hair  crowned  her  perfectly  poised 
head,  and  her  bare  white  shoulders  and  arms, 
covered  with  a  filmy  nothing— for  she  was  in 
evening  gown^-glowed  gloriously  against  the 
dark  background  of  die  night. 

At  length  she  gave  a  quick  little  laugh. 

"Oh!"  she  cried.     "You  startled  me  so!" 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "I  didn't  mean 
to."  He  eyed  the  car  critically.  "Something 
wrong?"  he  queried. 

"Very,"  she  replied.  "It's  run  down,  or 
unwound,  or  the  mainspring's  broken,  or 
something  like  that.  It  balks  just  aw- 
fully!" 

He  lau^ied.  "I  judge  that  you  are  not, 
then,  a  motormaniac?"  he  said  tentatively. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No,"  she  replied.  "I  hate  the  horrid, 
smelly  things.     I'm  a  horsomaniac." 

"Oh!"  he  said.  And  then,  "Where's  your 
chauffeur?" 

She  shook  the  dark  masses  of  her  hair 
lighdy. 

"There  isn't  any,"  she  returned.  "Or, 
at  least,   there   isn't  any  escept  me — and 


I'm  not —  You  see,"  she  explained,  "Ken 
Gordon  came  over  to  our  place  to-ni^t  in 
his  car — this  is  it" — she  nodded  daintily  at  the 
huge  red  monster — "and  I  happened  to  go 
out  on  the  veranda  and  saw  it  tfiere,  panting 
and  puffing  and  pawing;  and  just  for  fun 
I  got  in.  I'd  often  seen  them  push  those 
handles  and  things,  and  I  knew  that  it  steered 
with  a  wheel,  and  when  I  had  gotten  in — oh, 
it  was  suck  a  silly  thing  to  dol^ — and  I  can't 
imagine  why  in  the  world  I  did  do  it — just  an 
impulse,  I  suppose,  as  children  like  to  pull 
the  works  out  of  watches  to  see  what  makes 
them  go.  I  pushed  on  one  of  those  brass 
ftoles,  and  twisted  that  tittle  handle  there  on 
the  wheel.  And  then,  aU  of  a  sudden,  the 
old  thing  gave  an  awjui  jimip  and  the  first 
thing  I  knew  we  were  tearing  across  the 
lawn,  and  we  killed  a  couple  of  young  trees 
— ^pulled  them  right  up  by  the  roots — and 
tore  up  seven  or  ei^t  flower  beds  —  Aunt 
Emily's  pet  azaleas  were  in  one  of  them, 
tool— and  then  bumped  against  three  or  four 
gateposts  and  started  off  down  the  road  as 
though  we  were  trying  to  catch  up  with  yes- 
terday.    Oh,  it  was  terriblel" 

Kingdon  nodded  sympathetically. 

"And  then,"  she  continued,  "all  at  once  I 
remembered  the  litde  handle;  and  I  twisted 
it  back,  and  then  everything  stopped.  ...  I 
guess  I  must  have  turned  it  back  too  hard 
and  broken  the  spring." 

Kingdon  laughed  again. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  funny!"  she  exclaimed  indig- 
nantly. "I  might  have  been  hurt — badly 
hurt." 

He  nodded  gravely.  "That  part  of  it  isn't 
funny,  of  course,"  he  said.  "But,"  he  added, 
"the  rest  is.    Isn't  it?" 

She  g^nced  up  at  him. 

"Well,  perhaps — a  little,"  she  replied. 
She  looked  at  the  car  aggrievedly;  then  turned 
to  Kingdon. 

"But  what  shall  we  do  now?"  she  de- 
manded. It  seemed  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  worid  to  both  that  she  should  appeal  to 
him  for  advice  and  assistance;  for  they  had 
completely  forgotten  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  know  one  another. 

"Why!"  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  "I 
must  have  been  standing  here  thinking  mean 
things  about  that  old  car  for  almost  two 
hours.  And  they'll  miss  me,  and  be  ever 
and  ever  so  frightened."  She  turned  and 
looked  at  the  dark  road  behind  her.  "I 
wonder,"  she  said  slowly,  "if  I've  come  one 
mile  or  one  hundred." 
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Kingdon  had  gone  to  the  car  and  was 
lighting  the  lamps. 

"Undoubtedly  the  only  trouble  with  the 
thii^  is  that  you  stopped  the  engine — which 
is  no  trouble  at  all,"  he  said.  "I'll  crank  it 
and  see  if  it  won't  go." 

He  tinkered  with  the  "handles"  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then,  going  around  to  the  front  of 
the  car,  took  the  crank  handle  from  its  little 
leather  hood.  Then,  throwing  his  weight 
upon  it  knackfully,  he  brought  it  over.  In- 
standy  there  was  a  dull  spitting  and  whirring 
and  the  hood  trembled  with  the  vibrations  of 
its  gaseous  heart. 

"There,"  he  said  saiisfiedly.     "See?" 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  clapping  her  little  hands 
delightedly.    "I'm  so  glad  you  came!" 

He  looked  at  ber  as  closely  as  the  gloom 
would  permit;  and,  though  it  did  not  permit 
much,  still  that  which  it  did  permit  satisfied 
him,  and  more  than  satisfied  him. 

"So  am  I,"  he  replied.  And  with  infinite 
ancerity. 

"Now  get  in,"  he  said,  "and  I'll  drive  you 
back  to  your  place,"  and  he  mounted  to  the 
chauffeur's  seat. 

She  leaped  lightly  into  the  seat  beside  him. 
Gathering  the  filmy  nothing  a  bit  more 
closely  about  her  throat,  she  heaved  a  de- 
licious little  sigh  of  relief. 

"Back,  of  course,"  he  said  tentatively. 

She  nodded.  He  clutched  into  the  low 
speed  and  negotiated  the  turn;  and  then,  into 
the  high  speed,  and  they  were  off,  winding 
swiftly  along  the  dusky  road. 

All  at  once  there  came  from  the  gloom  on 
their  left  two  great  stone  gates.    It  was  the 
entrance  to  his  uncle's  place. 
""Great  suffering  Maria!"  he  exclaimed. 

The  girl  started  a  little,  for  it  was  very 
sudden. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  asked.  "Is  it 
going  to  run  down  again?" 

"No,"  he  said.  "I'd  forgotten  all  about 
those  dog-goned  papers!" 

"What  papers?"  she  queried  be wilderedly. 

"Why,"  he  explained,  "the  papers  my  un- 
cle sent  me  down  here  to  get  and  to  bring 
to  London  to  him.  And  if  I  don't  get 
that  eight  o'clock  train,  I  can't  catch  the 
boat!" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

"What  time  is  it  now?"  she  asked. 

He  took  his  watch  from  his  pocket  and 
carried  it  close  to  his  eyes,  that  he  might  see 
the  dial. 

"Twenty-one  minutes  of  eight,"  he  re- 


plied. "And  we're  at  least  four  or  five  miles 
from  the  depot!" 

"You  can  make  it  if  the  car  doesn't  un- 
wind," she  said.    "Turn  around." 

"But  you!"  he  cried.  "I  can't  leave  you 
like  that!" 

"There's  a  telephone  there,"  she  replied. 
"I  can  call  up  our  place  and  they'll  come 
down  and  get  me.  It's  the  only  thing  to 
do!" 

He  turned  and  gazed  at  her.  Indistinctly 
(yet  with  such  glorious  indistinctness!)  he 
could  see  the  perfect  lines  of  head  and  neck 
and  gleaming  shoulders,  framed  in  a  setting 
of  whipping,  fluttering  gauze  and  swift-pass- 
ing darkness.  And  he  looked  and  looked 
until  the  girl  suddenly  gave  a  frightened  little 
cry  of  warning;  and  he  diverted  his  eyes  from 
her  long  enough  to  avoid  running  over  a 
homing  produce  vender  who  was  frantically 
using  every  effort  and  most  of  his  vocabulary 
to  keep  his  steed  from  climbing  a  tall  and 
sturdy  oak. 

When  at  length  the  car  had  again  settled 
into  its  throbbing  stride,  he  turned  to  her 
again. 

"I  don't  believe  I'll  bother  with  those 
blooming  papers  after  all,"  he  said.  "What's 
the  use?  Uncle  Stivv>'  has  so  much  mone>' 
now  that  his  digestion's  ruined.  I'll  take 
you  home  instead." 

She  shook  her  head  protestingly. 

"No!"  she  cried.  "I  won't  let  you! 
They're  important,  aren't  they,  those  papers?  " 

He  nodded  unwillingly.  "I  suppose  so," 
he  admitted,  "but " 

"And  they  must  be  there  on  time,  mustn't 
they?" 

He  nodded  again,  yet  more  unwillingly. 

"Why,  it's  perfectly  silly!"  sbe  exclaimed. 
"Even  sillier  than  my  kidnapping  myself  in 
this  old  car!  Don't  you  see?  It  will  be  all 
right.  Really  it  will.  I  can  go  right  to  the 
minister's  house  ^ — it's  just  by  the  depot  — 
and  he  has  a  'phone — and  call  up  my  peo- 
ple; and  then  wait  right  there  in  his  parlor 
and  look  at  his  family  photograph  album 
and  drink  tea  until  some  one  comes  fw  me. 
You  just  must  catch  your  train!" 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment;  and  then  his 
sadly  diffused  sense  of  responsibility  began 
to  coagulate  again,  and  he  slowly  stopped  the 
car,  turned  it,  and  clutched  into  the  hi^  speed 
once  more. 

"What  time  is  it  now?"  she  asked. 

He  handed  her  his  watch;  for  he  was  driv- 
ing hard  now — almost  as  hard  as  the  sixty 
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horses  beneath  him  could  fling  their  cylin- 
drical feet. 

"Eleven  minutes  of  ei^t!"  she  shouted 
to  him  through  •  the  whistling  darkness. 
"Hurry!" 

He  nodded;  and  the  car  sped  yet  faster. 

On  either  side  of  them  the  trees  sped  fran- 
tically by,  dull,  black,  driven  shapes,  swirling 
into  one  whirring  blur  of  dense  opaqueness. 
The  white  ribbon  of  the  road  unwound  be- 
neath the  shivering  body  of  the  car,  curving, 
sinuous.  On  and  on  they  sped,  faster — 
faster — faster ! 

The  sharp  breath  of  the  night-  bit  their 
cheeks,  stung  their  eyes;  and  the  fingers  of 
the  wind  tore  at  their  clothing  with  weak  in- 
sistence. On  and  on  they  sped,  and  on — 
a^d  suddenly,  in  the  darkness  before  them, 
they  saw  the  feeble  light  of  an  excitedly  swimg 
lantern  and  heard  a  loud,  commanding  cry 
that  changed  instantly  to  a  frightened  yell; 
and  aU  at  once,  there  in  the  blinding  glare 
of  the  head  light,  an  exceedingly  frightened 
individual  did  a  back  somersault  into  the 
ditch. 

"Chump!"  cried  Kingdon  under  his 
breath.  He  did  not  for  an  instant  lessen  the 
speed  of  the  flying  car.  "Constable,  I  sup- 
pose. With  the  experience  he  must  have 
had,  he  ought  to  know  better,"  and  he 
opened  the  throtde  a  bit  more. 

Another  three  miles  they  sped;  and  then, 
before  them,  appeared  more  lanterns,  and 
they  heard  shouts;  and  in  the  dim  ^re  of  the 
shifting  little  lights  they  could  see  dim  shapes 
of  running  men. 

"Dog-gone  it!"exclaimed Kingdon, check- 
ing the  car  abruptly.  "Here's  where  we  fin- 
ish. They've  probably  got  a  cable  across  the 
road." 

The  car,  panting  like  a  laboring  horse, 
came  to  a  stop  in  the  center  of  a  group  of 
men. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  demanded 
Kingdon. 

"You,"  was  the  laconic  and  bucolic  re- 
sponse. 

"But  I'm  hurrying  to  catch  a  trainl"  he 
cried  impatiently. 

"An'  we  are  a-hurryin'  to  ketch  you,"  re- 
turned the  moving  spirit  of  the  group,  a 
short,  stout  man  to  whom  nature  had  been 
most  generous  in  the  matter  of  facial  foliage. 
"Constable  Tompkins  he  telephoned  down 
from  the  Comers  an'  it  ain't  took  you  but 
five  minutes  to  go  them  three  mile." 

"But  I  haven't  done  any  harm!"  protested 


Kingdon.  "I —  Oh,  don't  be  such  a  lot  of 
dummies!  Can't  you  see  that  I've  simply 
got  to  get  that  train?  .  .  .  How  much  will 
you  take  to  square  it  now  and  let  me  go?" 

Now  this  last  was  most  unwise;  for,  while 
it  is  safe  to  bribe  one  constable,  it  is  most 
dangerous  to  try  to  buy  them  up  in  job  lots; 
and  loud  murmurs  of  righteous  indignation 
and  insulted  virtue  arose  from  the  group. 

Just  then  there  came  through  the  ni^t 
stillness  the  "toot — toot — toot-toot "  of  a  loco- 
motive whistle;  and  Kingdon  heard  whispered 
close  to  his  ear: 

"The  station's  just  ahead  down  the  road. 
If  you  run  fast  you  may  be  able  to  catch  the 
train  just  as  it's  leaving,  and  get  away!" 

"But  you?"  he  cried  softly. 

"I'll  be  all  ri^t,"  she  replied.  "I  know 
most  of  them — they  haven't  recc^ized  me 
yet— but  when  they  do  they'll  take  me  right 
home.     Run!" 

"But,"  he  protested  again,  "I " 

"Oh,  don'twait!  Don't  stop  to  talkl"  she 
cried  impatiently.     "Run!     Run!    Ru?tl" 

Her  hand  was  on  his  sleeve.  He  seized 
it  in  his  and  pressed  it  closely.  The  impris- 
oned fingers  fluttered  for  an  instant  and  then, 
for  another  instant,  lay  still.  He  almost 
thought  they  did  even  more;  but  he  was  not 
sure,  for  just  then  she  suddenly  turned  and 
pointed  at  the  woods  on  their  left. 

"Look!  Look!  "she  exclaimed  loudly  and 
with  infinite  excitement. 

Unanimously  the  group  by  the  hood  did 

"Nowl"  she  whispered  to  Kingdon. 
"  Good-by." 

He  waited  only  to  contradict  the  last  two 
words  with  a  glance  that  spoke  more  elo- 
quently (and,  be  it  added,  more  quietly)  than 
could  voice;  and  then  leaped  quickly  and 
silendy  to  the  ground.  And  ere  the  surprised 
group  had  finished  looking,  he  was  half  a 
hundred  yards  down  the  dark  road. 

One  of  the  group,  seeing  nothing  at  which 
to  loc^,  turned  back  to  the  car.  On  noting 
that  Kingdon  had  vanished  from  the  chauf- 
feur's seat,  he  emitted  a  prodigious  cry  of 
amazement  and  wrath  and  quickly  glanced 
about  him.  Another  second  and  he  had 
seen  the  fleeing  figure,  now  almost  swaUowed 
by  the  enshrouding  darkness,  and  he  was  off 
in  pursuit  with  the  rest  tmiling  behind,  like 
hoimds  after  a  fox: 

But  Kingdon  had  a  good  lead;  and  he  con- 
standy  made  it  better;  and  looking  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  pursuing  arms  of  the  law 
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and  ahead  at  the  train  that  was  even  now  on 
the  point  of  departure,  he  laughed  a  little; 
for  he  knew  that  he  was  safe  from  capture. 

As  he  swung  himself  aboard  the  rear  end 
of  the  last  car  of  the  now  swiftiy  moving  train, . 
he  gazed  back  at  the  straggling  group  of  dim, 
frantically  running  figures. 

"Thank  the  Lord,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"for  long  legs  and  good  wind,  I  wonder 
what's  the  quickest  time  I  can  make  to  Lon- 
don and  back." 

PART  TWO 

Beittg  a  continuation  of  the  narrative. 

At  the  third  station  at  which  the  train 
stopped,  they  were  delayed  an  unconsciously 
long  time.  Kingdon,  impatiently  flipping  the 
ash  from  the  end  of  his  cigarette,  turned  and 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

"Now,  what  the  devil,"  he  began  impa- 
tiently, but  just  then  the  car  door  opened 
and  three  policemen  entered  with  the  brake- 

The  latter  pointed  in  his  general  direction 
a  stumpy  finger,  plentifully  clothed  with  dirt 
and  soot. 

"There's  the  duck  you  want,  I  guess,"  he 
said.  "He's  the  only  passenger  what  got 
aboard  at  the  Crossin'." 

The  largest  pmliceman  was  referring  to  a 
slip  of  paper  that  he  held  in  one  ample  palm. 

"Answers  the  description  all  right,  all 
right,"  he  commented  quite  audibly  to  King- 
don and  all  the  rest  of  the  passengers. 
"Gray  coat  an'  derby  hat,  six  foot  tall,  brown 
hair  an'  eyes — that's  the  cuss  all  right,"  and, 
going  to  where  sat  the  amazed  and  angered 
and  alarmed  bearer  of  important  documents, 
he  leaned  over  and,  tapping  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, said: 

"Come  along  now.  Bill.    We  want  you." 

"But,"  expostulated  their  victim  angrily, 
"I " 

"Will  ycr  come  quiet  'r  will  we  put  the 
twisters  on  yer?"  demanded  the  big  police- 
man with  an  air  that  seemed  to  imply  that 
Kingdon's  choice  made  scant  difference  to 
him. 

"But  it's  all  a  mistake!"  howled  the  mes- 
senger for  London.  "Don't  you  see,  you 
big  fathead,  I " 

"  You  can  tell  yer  troubles  in  court  in  th' 
momin',"  interrupted  the  policeman  unpleas- 
antly.   "Come  along  now." 

The  events  of  the  evening  had  frazzled  the 


patience  of  the  arrestee  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  may  be  pardoned  if  he  did  something  that 
ordinarily  his  common  sense  would  have  told 
him  was  as  foolish  as  it  was  futile;  and  that 
was  to  aim  a  left  swing  at  the  point  of  the 
big  policeman's  square  jaw. 

The  swing,  however,  didn't  land.  But  the 
big  policeman  and  the  two  smaller  policemen 
and  the  hrakeman  did.  And  Kingdon  made 
a- hurried  and  tumultuous  exit  from  the  train 
and  left  the  station  in  a  patrol  wagon  with 
the  big  policeman  sitting  on  his  chest  and 
handcuffs  on  both  wrists. 


PART  THBEE 

Being  a  cablegram  received  by  Sttiyvesant 
Van  Dom,  of  the  firm  of  Van  Dom  &•  Co., 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  London,  Berlin, 
and  Paris,  at  Claridge's,  London. 

Can't  come. 


PART  FOUR 

Being  a  cablegram  received  by  Sluyvesant 
Kingdon,  of  the  law  firm  of  Stuyvesant  King- 
don, anywhere  in  America,  in  jail. 

Why  not? 

Stuyvesant  Van  Dorn. 


Being  another  caUegra 
parly  of  the  first  part. 


Being  an  excerpt  from  The  Suffolk  County 
Banner  of  Light. 

ARRESTED   FOR   SPEEDING 

Pramintut   Young  Boston  Society  Man  Caught  by 

Local  Police  Force  EKOpei.     But  is  Later 

Arrested     and     Brought     Back. 

Fined  iia  and  Costs 

Last  Monday  evening,  shortly  before  eight  o'clock. 
Constable  Tompkins,  who  is  posted  at  the  Comers  lo 
watch  out  for  speeding  automobilists,  saw  a  big  lour- 
ing car  coming  toward  him  at  lixty-five  or  Kvenly 
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mile  an  hour.  In  bying  to  stop  it  he  narrowly  es- 
caped death.  He  then  called  up  by  the  new  tele- 
phone the  constables  at  the  CrossinK.  which  is  de- 
signed for  just  such  occasions  as  theae,  aitd  they 
succeeded  in  stopping  the  automobile,  which  had 
rtarrowly  missed  causing  the  death  of  their  com- 
lade.  TIm  young  man,  however,  who  is  tall  and 
vei^  spry,  jumprf  from  the  car  and  got  away  by 
train.  However,  our  efficient  force  was  not  Ki  be 
thus  balked  and  they  had  him  arrested  by  tele- 
phoning ahead  down  the  hue.  He  was  brought 
back  and,  after  spending  the  night  in  jail,  was 
brou^t  before  Justice  Simmons  in  the  morning. 
The  justice  &nect  him  Sro  and  costs  and  gave  him 
a  most  impressive  lecture  on  carelessness  and  the 
regard  for  human  life.  The  3roung  man,  whose 
name  is  Stuyvesant  Kingdon,  his  mother  having 
been  a  sister  to  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Van  Dom.  the 
multimillioiiaire,  announces  that  he  is  going  to  open 
np  bis  uncle's  place,  which  everyone  knows,  and 
stay  there  all  summer..  We  hope  be  nilL  The 
more  the  merrier,  Stuyvesant. 


PAST  SEVEN 

Being  a  cablegram  received  by  Stuyvesant 
Kingdon. 

What  do  you  mean  pinched  where  are  those 
papers  answer  immediately. 

Stuyvesant  Van  Dokn. 


PAST  EIGHT 


B^ng  a  cablegram  recen-ed  by  Stuyvesant 
Van  Dom. 


Pinched  is  pinched  papers  coming  by  mail 
too  busy.  KracDON. 


PAST  ELEVEN 

Being  a  letter  received  by  Mortinur  Mont- 
fort,  of  the  firm  of  Montfort  &•  Co.,  bankers, 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  at  his  offices. 

Deak  Daddykins:  Oh,  I've  so  much  to  tell  you. 
He's  opened  his  unde's  pUce — the  one  next  to  ours, 
you  kiiow.  He  didn't  say  a  word  to  his  uncle  about 
It  either,  nor  even  ask  lus  consent!  Said  that  the 
old  gentleman  was  apoplectic,  and  that  it  would  be 
unjust  to  take  any  chances.  And  he's  going  to  stay 
there  all  summer,  too  I 

It  was  awfully  exdtinK,'and  he  has  such 'fine  eyes 
and  he's  really  very  good  looking,  indeed  handsome. 
And  he  decided  not  to  go  to  Londoh  at  all  (oh, 
I  think  I  said  that  already  I)  and  that  the  papers — ' 
the  documents  he  came  down  to  get,  you  know — 
really  didn't  matter  because  his  uncle  had  robbed 
so  many  people  that  if  a  few  got  away  it  didn't 
make  mucn  difference. 

And  mamma  likes  him,  too,  and  he's  K^nng  to 

take  me  mototing  this  afternoon  (and  reaUy,  dad- 

dykins,  automolules  aren't  so  awfully  awful  after 

all),  90  I  can't  write  any  more  now. 

With  loads  of  love, 

Dadgbteb  Margie. 

P.  S. — I'm  sure  you'll  like  him.  Everyone  does. 
Spot  and  Prince  Charles  and  Lief  Encson — the 
Great  Dane,  vou  know— all  treat  him  as  thoi^ 
they'd  known  him  for  years,  and  that's  a  good  sign, 
isn  t  it?  And  he  has  such  fine  eyes — 'Sluyvcsant,  I 
mean,  not  Ijef — and  you  just  muii  like  him,  daddy 

P.  P.  S. — You  always  say  that  my  letters  are  con- 
fusing and  aren't  properly  assembled,  and  that  the 
wheels  are  dished  and  the  tires  loose.  I'm  sure 
you  can't  say  that  this  is  like  that  because  I've  taken 
ever  and  ever  so  much  pains  with  it  and  I'm  sure 
it's  perfectly  lucid. 


PART  TWELVE 


Being  a  cablegram  received  by  Stuyvesant 
Kingdon. 

Did  unjust  heaven  make  all  my  nephews 
damn  fools  who'll  take  care  of  things? 

Stuyvesant  Van  Dorn. 


Being  a  cablegram  received  by  Stuyvesant 
Van  Dorn. 


You  take  care  of  money  van  and  i  will  take 
care  of  rest.  Kingdon. 


Being  a  telegram  received  by  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Montfort,  Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 


Letter  so  Lucid  i  am  Coming  down  Sunday 
to  Look  him  over.  Dad. 


PAST  THISTEEN 

Cablegram  received  by  Eric  Van  Dom, 
"  Holding-Hands-on-a-Rock,"  Heaven,  Soutk 
of  France. 

Rent  me  villa  fence  around  it  eighteen 
miles  from  nearest  neighbor  including  yoiu*- 
self  you  are  not  such  an  ass  as  I  diought 
you  were.  Stuyv 
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MY    LIFE    IN    PEONAGE 

By  ALEXANDER   IRVINE 

111.    THE    KIDNAPPING   OF   "PUNK" 


ONAGE  in  its  American 
brm  is  the  old-fashioned 
mprisonment  for  debt,  with 
hese  modem  improvements 
—that   the   debt   may   be 
ma^nary  or    fraudulently 
established;  that  hard  labor 
is  compulsory;  that  the  jails  are  not  legal  in- 
stitutions;  that   the  jailers   have   no   legal 
authority,  and,  indeed,  draw  a  profit  from 
their  abuse  of  a  system  v/hich  is  itself  an 
abuse. 

In  its  most  brutal  manifestation  peonage  is 
local;  but  in  a  variety  of  subtle  forms  it  is 
universal.  It  is  a  web  as  ingeniously  spun  for 
the  laborer  as  the  spider's  web  is  spun  for  the 
fly.  The  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  unsuspect- 
ing, whether  white  or  black,  emigrant  or 
native,  get  caught  in  its  meshes. 


The  first  article  in  this  series  was  an  ir- 
refutable statement  of  a  typical  case.  It 
showed  the  system  at  work.  The  second  was 
a  personal  experience  in  a  lumber  region, 
giving  an  inside  view  of  the  brutality  of  a 
p)eonage  camp,  and  of  the  systematic  robbery 
of  the  laborers.  The  following  is  the  story 
of  how  an  American  boy  found  himself  in  the 
web,  decoyed  by  false  promises,  held  in 
servitude,  flogged,  and  finaUy  kidnapped. 

"'Punk'  is  a  young  thug!" 

That  was  the  verdict  of  half  a  dozen  lumber 
jacks  in  a  pine  forest  one  day  as  we  lounged 
around  the  stable  in  the  dinner  hour. 

"What  is  a  thug?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  volunteered  the  stableman,  "he's 
a  sucker  from  the  Bow'ry  what  won't  work ! " 

"Did  they  fl<^  him  for  lazinessP"  I  asked. 
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"They  licked  him  for  sassin'  the  sawyers 
an'  refusin'  to  give  them  water!" 

"Wouldthey  flog  me  for  the  same  offense?" 

"Dunno." 

I  borrowed  from  the  company  to  the  hmit 
of  what  I  had  earned  there,  and  crept  out  of 
the  forest  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  My  next 
job  was  as  a  'longshoreman  ia  Pensacola. 
There  on  the  beach  amid  the  wreckage  of 
a  storm  that  devastated  the  coast,  I  met 
"Punk." 

He  was  the  most  pathetic  figure  of  all  the 
labor  slaves  I  met  in  the  South.  Rather  short 
for  one  of  his  years — large  black  eyes  and 
masses  of  tangled  black  hair  falling  loosely 
over  his  brow;  the  face  of  a  boy  and  a  soft 
mild  voice;  an  American  with  the  crouching 
subserviency  of  an  African  slave:  that  was 
the  first  impression  I  got  of  the  lad  they  had 
christened  "Punk," 

Arthur  Henry  Conti  was  bom  July  4,  1889. 
His  parents  were  Italian  and  lived  in  a  big 
dark  tenement  at  2Z07  First  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  The  Contis  occupied  two  rooms 
on  the  third  floor.  Into  neither  of  them  did 
the  light  of  the  sun  ever  enter.  The  living 
room  bad  to  be  hghted  by  a  lamp  day  and 
□i^L  A  fire  escape  ran  the  length  of  the 
rooms.  It  n-as  a  piazza  and  a  receptacle  for 
whatever  the  rooms  couldn't  hold. 

Arthur's  life  for  the  first  ten  years  was  the 
life  of  the  ordinary  tenement  child.  As  soon 
as  be  could  walk  he  was  introduced  to  the 
street,  where  he  mingled  with  the  human 
spawn  of  the  congested  thoroughfare. 

Hb  mother  died  when  he  was  less  than  five. 
He  remembers  being  awakened  one  morning 
by  her  warm  kisses  on  his  lips.  By  the  light 
of  the  yellow  rays  from  the  lamp  he  saw  the 
love  light  in  her  eyes— they  lay  together  in 
the  bed,  mother  and  child.  Then  they  took 
her  away — away  forever  from  his  sight. 

"I  couldn't  cry,"  he  told  me,  "but  I  had  a 
very  sore  heart!" 

Then  another  mother  came  and  took  the 
little  family  of  three — his  brother,  sister,  and 
himself.  After  a  while  others  came,  and  the 
(wo  rooms  were  crowded.  His  second  mother 
had  much  care  and  some  sorrow.  She  was 
ol  those  who  imagine  that  sorrow  can  be 
drowned  in  liquor. 

He  was  sent  to  what  he  calls  a  "soup 
school" — a  mission  school  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  attended  for  a  year.  In  190a  bis 
father,  who  was  a  hod-carrier,  died  in  a  Har- 
lem hospital.  Then  Arthur  was  "  put  away  " 
as  he  states  it,  in  the  New  York  Catholic  Pro- 


tectory at  Westchester.  He  "stood  there" 
for  about  four  years.  He  was  taught  while 
there  a  little  military  drill,  some  caning  of 
chaire,  and  much  prayw.  When  he  left 
Westchester,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  June, 
1905,  he  had  two  things  with  which  to  begin 
the  battle  of  life — a  belief  in  God,  and  abihly 
to  cane-bottom  a  chair. 

The  first  station  on  the  way  was  an  out- 
station  of  the  Protectory,  at  415  Broome 
Street.  There  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  Brother  Barnabas — whose  name  even  now 
makes  tender  and  kind  the  boy's  speech. 
Brothec  Barnabas  is  the  captain  of  a  little  life- 
saving  station  down  there,  and  the  boys  love 
him. 

Several  jobs — caning  chairs — came  to  Ar- 
thur, but  having  tasted  some  of  the  liberty 
of  life,  he  yearned  for  more.  The  river  front 
attracted  him.  One  day  he  got  permission  to 
work  his  way  on  a  river  boat  to  Albany.  He 
didn't  care  where  the  thing  was  going.  It 
was  enough  that  he  was  on  board  with  a 
chance  to  work,  and  in  his  own  dull  way  enjoy 
the  magic  of  the  water-way  up  the  Hudson. 

He  went  to  Schenectady  and  worked  a  few 
months  for  a  farmer  who  lived  some  miles 
from  the  city.  As  his  work  grew  heavier,  the 
novelty  of  the  farm  wore  oft  and  he  returned 
to  Albany.  Next  he  got  a  job  on  the  wagon 
of  the  Humane  Society,  which,  in  view  of  his 
after  life,  has  a  touch  of  irony  in  it.  He  spent 
his  days  on  the  streets  in  the  interest  of  stray 
and  neglected  dogs!  This  short-lived  ex- 
perience made  a  lasting  impression  on  him. 
I  saw  some  evidence  of  it,  for  as  we  sat  one 
day  together  on  a  pile  of  driftwood  on  the 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  dog  came  up — 
looking  for  a  friend,  I  suppose.  He  walked 
past  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  broken  spar,  but 
nuzzled  up  to  Arthur  and  licked  his  hand  as 
familiarly  as  if  they  had  been  chums  for  years  I 

From  Albany  he  returned  to  New  York. 
He  "stood  up"  in  the  newsboys'  lodging- 
house  for  three  days.  During  that  time 
he  became  acquainted  with  "Stony"  and 
Murphy.     Arthur  made  it  a  trio. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  labor  agencies  on 
Greenwich  Street,  but  Mrs.  Reese  alone  has 
the  nerve  to  advertise  hers  as  a  "Reliable 
Agency."  "Reese's  Reliable  Employment 
Agency"  is  at  53- 

The  three  boys  were  on  their  v&y  to  an 
agency  named  as'  a  joke  "The  Farmer's 
Rest,"  but  as  they  passed  Mrs.  Reese's  door 
they  were  accosted  by  an  agent  who  wanted 
one  hundred  men  and  wanted  them  at  once. 
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m  of  the  peonage  irtttm  whovm  bnititly 
he  himbcr  ump  and  tben  kidnapped. 


The  boys  went  in  and  were  made  to  feel  at 
home.  The  usual  fairy  stories  were  told  of 
the  fortunes  made  by  Uborers  in  the  South. 
Mrs.  Reese  had  a  stock  story  of  a  man  who 
in  twenty-one  months  had  made  a  thousand 
dollars. 

"Well,  from  the  employmency,"  Arthur 
said,  "we  went  to  the  Kansas  City  of  the 
Ocean  Steamship  Line." 

"Employmency"  is  a  word  of  Arthur's 
coinage. 

The  name  he  gave  there  was  "Buckley" 
and  it  was  as  "  Buckley  "  he  was  known  in  the 
South,  and  Buckley  lie  desires  it  to  remain. 
He  says  it  is  more  American.  And  he  has  a 
desire  to  be  an  American — whatever  that  is. 

In  the  gang  of  thirty-six  was  an  Irishman 
named  Joe  McGinn  is.  Joe  made  things 
more  than  lively  on  the  voyage.  He  paid 
special  attention  to  the  Hebrews-  Herman 
Orminsky  was  a  young  Russian  Jew  who  had 
traveled  a  long  distance  for  freedom.  McGin- 
nis  got  him  asleep,  and  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
trimmed  his  big  bushy  head  of  hair.  On  the 
crown  of  it  he  clipped  the  form  of  a  cross. 

"There  now!"  said  Joe.  "Begorra,  if  the 
ship  sinks  there's  hope  fur  ye,  ye  blinderin' 
blackguard!" 

There  was  trouble  when  the  young  Russian 
awoke,  and  it  was  only  when  the  captain  of 
the  ship  appeared,  armed  with  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  high  seas  and  a  revolver,  that  peace 
was  restored  between  Celt  and  Semite.  The 
gang  called  Orminsky  "Square-head"  after 


that.  Arthur  escaped  violent  contact  with 
McGimiis,  but  Joe  christened  him  "Punk," 
and  the  name  was  fastened  upon  him 

They  were  met  at  Savannah  by  John  W. 
Le  Maistre,  the  turpentine  boss  of  the  Jack- 
son Lumber  Company,  of  Lockhart,  Ala- 
bama. Arthur  had  a  contract  in  his  pocket 
to  work  for  this  company  and  it  meant  to  him 
law  and  an  honorable  understanding.  Mr.  Le 
Maistre  treated  the  men  kindly  at  every  point 
on  the  journey. 

Out  from  Lockhart  about  seven  miles  in  the 
woods  is  the  logging  camp.  Gallagher  was 
woods  foreman  and  Bellinger  was  hb  assist- 
ant The  bunks  in  the  box  car  where  the  men 
lived  were  crowded  tier  upmn  tier,  with  two 
men  to  a  bunk.  The  bed(£ng  was  black,  and 
when  it  rained  the  roof  leaked  and  sodden 
beds  chilled  the  men  to  the  bone! 

Gallagher,  "the  bull  of  the  woods,"  gave 
the  newcomers  an  idea  of  law  that  only 
Orminsky,  the  young  Russian  Jew,  under- 
stood. The  young  Russian  had  seen  some- 
thing of  the  terror  of  Cossack  tyranny,  and 
their  first  night  in  camp  reminded  him  of  the 
thingshe  thought  he  had  left  behind.  JoeMc- 
Ginnis  came  to  a  deadlock  with  an  odorifer- 
ous bunk  mate.  The  odor  was  the  cause  of 
iL  McGinnis  was  pulled  out  of  the  box  car, 
and  when  three  shots  were  fired  so  close  as  to 
burn  his  face  with  the  powder,  he  dropped  to 
his  knees  and  begged  for  his  life.  Arthur 
stood  by,  trembhng.  This  was  Gallagher's, 
first  lesson  to  the  neophytes  of  the  pines. 

Hughie,  the  cook,  needed  a  helper,  and 
Arthur  got  the  job.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a 
sinecure.  It  lasted  a  week,  then  he  was 
sent  to  carry  water  to  the  sawyers.  It  was 
Bellinger,  Gallagher's  assistant,  who  told 
him  what  to  do.  Arthur's  mind  worked  on  a 
definite  order,  as  a  cash  register  might.  He 
thought  his  only  safe  course  was  to  do  neither 
more  nor  less  than  he  was  told.  He  was  to 
provide  a  certain  section  of  men — a  number 
of  gangs — with  drinking  water.  Men  of 
other  dnfts  demanded  water  too,  and  Arthur 
refused.  He  made  his  appeal  to  authority. 
The  men  told  Gallagher. 

"Give  him  hell!"  Gallagher  said,  "or  hold 
him  till  Bellinger  gets  at  him!" 

Bellinger  was  the  best-natured  man  in  the 
camp.  He  had  laughing  blue  eyes  and  a 
kintUy  face.  He  carried  always  a  revolver 
and  sometimes  a  couple  of  them,  but  he 
hadn't  a  brutal  nature.  In  a  close  study  of 
Bellinger  I  could  find  but  one  explanation  of 
his  brutality — it  was  part  of  his  bu^ness. 
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Bellinger  tdd  Arthur  that  he  had  a  new 
job  for  him.  It  was  in  the  bam.  He  called 
also  Ollie,  the  biggest  man  in  camp,  and  Jones 
the  blacksmith.  They  entered  at  the  same 
time.  Arthur  was  told  to  arrange  his  own 
pillory.  He  was  still  unsuspecting.  When 
ready,  the  two  men  seized  him  and  bent  him 
0%'er  the  block.    Arthur  screamed. 

Bellinger  struck  the  first  blow  with  a  stout 
leather  thong  that  curled  like  a  snake  around 
the  ribs  of  the  boy.  The  blood  spurted  into 
his  ra^ed  shirt.  Bellinger  is  stout  and  still 
young,  and,  stripped  for  the  business  in  hand, 
he  flogged  the  writhing,  screaming  lad  till, 
panting  for  breath,  with  the  sweat  pouring 
over  his  face,  he  halted  for  a  moment  to  rest. 
The  thong  raised  a  welt  on  Arthur's  back 
e%'eiy  time  it  fell.  Sometimes  it  cut  clean. 
He  imagined  for  a  moment  that  it  was  over, 
but  with  a  fresh  supply  of  breath  Bellinger 
began  again,  and  continued  until,  with  sheer 
exhaustion  and  inability  to  go  on,  he  stopped 
and  told  the  men  to  let  "the  Dago"  go. 

He  had  given  him  about  fifty  lashes — a 
number  that  even  in  the  most  brutal  of 
stockades  is  seldom  given  to  the  most 
abandoned  criminal. 

Arthur  was  then  handed  over  to  Fagar,  an 


under-boss,  under  whom  I  worked  during  the 
last  hours  of  my  employment  in  the  camp. 
Fagar  did  not  work  him  long,  for  Mike  of 
the  "four-spot" — an  engine  marked  4 — asked 
to  have  Arthur  appointed  his  fireman.  For 
two  weeks  Arthur  couldn't  sit  down  at  meals 
— he  stood  at  the  end  of  the  table  and  ate  his 
portion.  At  night  in  his  bunk  he  lay  on  his 
stomach.  The  sores  festered  and  bled  pro- 
fusely. It  was  the  sight  of  the  boy  stand- 
ing at  his  meals,  pale  and  trembling  with 
pain,  that  moved  the  heart  of  Mike,  the 
engineer. 

He  had  too  much  bending  to  do,  however, 
and  three  days  were  all  he  could  stand  of  it. 
The  pain  was  excruciating — and  Mike  found 
him  often  silently  weeping,  though  working 
hard  in  appreciation  of  Mike  and  in  fear  of 
worse  treatment. 

Then  Orminsky— who  was  known  in  camp 
only  as  "Square-head" — got  flogged.  This 
brought  them  closer  together.  Corporal 
punishment  was  now  the  order  of  the  camp. 
Men  tried  to  run  away  and  were  traced  with 
bloodhounds  and  returned.  Several  of  them 
were  tied  to  trees  and  flogged.  The  most 
brutal  episode  of  this  period  was  the  battering 
of  old  Jordoneff  by  Gallagher.    With  the  butt 
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ei.i  of  a  revolver  he  was  felled  to  the  floor  of 
the  box  car,  then  kicked  about  the  head  until 
he  was  neariy  killed.  ■ 

Then  came  a  German  visitor  of  the  name 
of  Lesser — a  sort  of  semi-official  investigator, 
to  search  for  something  creditable  to  the  com- 
pany. All  eyes  were  on  Arthur  and  "Square- 
head." Arthur  hid  beneath  the  office  box  car 
and  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  tell  Lesser 
some  of  the  truth,  but  when  he  remembered 
the  armed  guards  and  the  bloodhounds,  he 
made  as  mild  a  protest  as  possible.  The 
company  entertained  Mr.  Lesser,  and  Mr. 
Lesser  later  informed  the  German  Im- 
migration Society  (which  is  himself)  that 
the  men  from  New  York  were  a  lot  of 
hobos  and  thieves.  In  a  letter  to  me  later 
he  said; 


"The  Jackson  Lumber  Co.  threated  their 
men  good." 

They  certainly  did  and  miade  good  the 
threat! 

Jones,  the  blacksmith,  the  man  who  helped 
OIlie  hold  Arthur  while  he  was  flogged, 
promised  him  a  suit  of  clothes  and  various 
other  things  if  he  would  get  out  of  the  way  of 
the  "German  Consul,"  Lesser.  He  made 
several  attempts  to  see  Lesser,  but  was  always 
headed  oS  by  Bellinger. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  that  day  when 
Eugene  P.  Newlander,  the  boo^eeper, 
arrived  from  Lockhart  with  a  horse  and 
buggy  and  took  Arthur  and  "Square-head" 
away. 

He  drove  them  to  a  point  about  twenty 
miles    from    the   camp.    There    they    met 
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Huggins— Solomon  Huggins,  one  of  the 
turpentine  bosses  of  the  Jackson  Lumber 
Company.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Huggins 
was  the  first  Southerner  they  had  come  in 
contact  with.  Bellinger  was  a  New  Yorker; 
Gallagher,  an  Irishman;  Angelo,  who  beat 
Arthur  with  a  club,  an  Italian;  Harlan  and 
Le  Maistre  Eastern  men,  and  the  heads  of 
the  company,  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Huggins  took  them  still  farther  away,  where 
they  cut  posts  for  fifteen  days.  Then  they 
began  to  inquire  about  pay.  Huggins  prom- 
ised to  let  them  know  soon.  One  day  he 
went  to  town.  His  order  preceded  him  by 
several  hours.  It  was  that  Arthur  and 
"Square-head"  should  be  got  ready  for  a 
journey  at  midnight.  The  boys  were  shaken 
out  of  their  pallets  at  the  appointed  hour  and 
ordered  to  the  bam.  Arthur  had  heard  such 
orders  before,  and  his  heart  was  filled  with 
dread.  He  turned  very  pale  when  one  of  the 
camp  foremen  said  to  another  man,  "Have 
you  got  your  gun?" 

The  bookkeqjer  drove  them  to  a  place 
where  Hu^ns  met  them  an  hour  or  so  after 
midnight.  Arthur  was  bareheaded — his  cloth- 
ing was  scant  and  ragged.  Huggins  gave 
him  an  old  straw  hat  for  the  journey.  He 
drove  them  thirty-five  miles  through  the  pines,  . 
to  a  station  where  they  boarded  a  train  for 
Albany,  Georgia.  Huggins  had  orders  from 
headquarters  to  get  them  some  clothes.  He 
bought  Arthur  a  pair  of  overalls  and  an  un- 
dershirt. That  made  him  more  comfortable, 
anj-way,  and  covered  the  holes. 

"Youse  people  owe  me  tis,"  Arthur  said. 
"Why  don't  youse  pay  me?" 

Huggins  assured  him  that  it  was  all  right. 

They  took  a  train  for  Broxton,  Georgia, 
where  they  stayed  in  the  home  of  Huggins  for 
two  days.  Then  they  were  taken  to  Hazle- 
hurst,  Georgia.  All  the  time  Arthur  felt  that 
Huggins  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  was  a 
feeling  of  relief  to  him,  and  he  communicated 
his  belief  to  Orminsky,  who  didn't  seem  to 
take  the  situation  seriously.  Huggins  heard 
Arthur's  warning  and  shook  him  for  it.  This 
gave  the  boy  another  opportunity  to  ask  for 
his  money. 

"You  walk  with  me  or  you  walk  back  to 
Lockhart!"  Huggins  said.  Then  he  gave 
them  a  dollar  and  left  them  for  the  after- 
noon. 

"If  yer  asked  where  yer  goin',"  said  Hug- 
gins, "tell  'em  yer  goin' t'  th'  mountains  for 
yer  health!" 

"What  did  you  do  with  the  dollar?"  I 


asked  Arthur,  and  with  a  boyish  twinkle  he 
replied: 

"Bought  candy  an'  soda,  'cept  ten  cents 
what  I  gave  back  to  Huggins," 

From  Haziehurst  he  took  them  to  Lumber 
City,  where  he  deserted  them.  Here  the  boys 
attended  a  "show"  given  by  a  patent  medi- 
cine company.  Arthur  was  peculiarly  drawn 
to  the  medicine  man.  He  had  a  kindly  face, 
could  tell  a  good  story,  and  his  business  in  life 
seemed  to  the  boys  the  purest  philanthropy 
ever  seen.  He  could  cure  any  ill  that  flrah 
acquired  or  fell  heir  to.  Arthur  thought  him 
a  wonder,  so  he  unburdened  his  heart  to  him. 

The  medicine  man  diagnosed  the  case  at  a 
glaitte  and  prescribed  a  remedy — the  town 
marshal.  The  marshal  took  notes,  and 
Arthur  joined  the  show  and  went  to  the  next 
village  as  one  of  the  staff.  His  experience  as 
a  show  man  was  short-lived,  however.  He 
"did"  only  three  towns,  then  he  returned  to 
Lumber  City. 

"Them  notes  th'  marshal  took,"  Arthur 
said,  "kinda  interested  me."  He  was  to 
communicate  with  Washington,  and  the  name 
had  a  dash  of  romance  for  the  boy. 

lit  gpt  a  job  in  Hensen's  sawmill,  where 
he  was  promised  $r.35  a  day  and  got  $i.  He 
bought  some  clothes  and  went  back  to  Haile- 
hurst.  There  he  foimd  work  in  a  livery 
stable  as  a  driver.  This  lasted  but  a  few 
days.  With  the  independence  that  a  few 
dollars  gave  htm,  he  betook  himself  to 
Brooklyn,  Georgia.  He  liked  the  name!  It 
sounded  near  New  York. 

There  was  no  more  romance  in  the  name  of 
our  capital  city  to  Orminsky  than  there  was 
in  the  name  of  Kishinev.  He  moved  less 
rapidly  than  the  American  boy.  Ideas  came 
slower  to  him  and  they  came  one  at  a  time. 
Secret  service  men  found  Orminsky  at  Lum- 
ber City,  and  through  him  they  traced  Arthur 
to  Haziehurst,  where  for  nine  days  he  re- 
mained in  jail  awaiting  the  convenience  of  the 
Government. 

Then  with  Orminsky  he  was  taken  to 
Pensacola  as  a  Government  witness  against 
the  Jackson  Lumber  Company,  Then  fca- 
some  weeks  they  watched  the  "whipping 
boss,"  "the  bull  of  the  woods,"  and  others 
face  the  facts  of  that  life  of  terror  in  the  wild. 
Arthur  saw  men  help  old  Jordoneff  up  the 
steps  in  a  dying  condition,  but  he  knew  and 
Orminsky  knew,  that  it  was  their  innings. 

The  peons  told  their  stories-— the  j\ay 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty — and  six  of  the 
bosses — Hilton,  Huggins,  Harlan,  Gallagher, 


Grace,  and  Sandor — were  sentenced  to 
prison;  Gallagher  for  fifteen  months,  Harlan 
for  eighteen  months,  and  the  others  for 
thirteen  months,  all  with  fines  ranging  from 
$1,000  to  $s,ooo. 

But  Bellinger  escaped!  Sandor  got  a  year 
in  prison  for  being  in  the  company  of  Grace 
and  Gallagher  when  they  forced  Michael 
Trudics  back  to  work  out  a  debt.  Grace 
flashed  a  gun — Gallagher  plied  a  whip — 
Sandor  talked.  Flogging  was  a  mere  incident 
— part  of  the  game — nobody  was  charged 
with  it — nobody  was  punished  for  it.  Tliat 
seemed  queer  to  Arthur. 

After  the  trial  the  peons  stood  by  each  other 
until  all  were  down  at  the  same  dead  level  of 
poverty.  Then  they  separated  and  Arthur 
went  to  sea.  He  shipped  on  board  a  Nor- 
wegian square-rigged  bark  named  the  Here- 
ford, bound  for  Buenos  Ayres  with  a  cargo  of 
lumber.  Before  he  got  his  "sea  legs"  the 
captain  had  reduced  his  wages  from  $35  to 
$15  per  month,  and  Arthur  had  registered 
a  mental  protest  against  the  reduction  in 
salary. 

The  voyage  of  the  Here/ord  had  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  W.  Clark  Russell  novel. 
Fearful  storms  broke  upon  the  vessel;  the 


deckload  of  pine  logs  broke  loose;  the  masts 
were  carried  away;  three  sailors  were  crushed 
to  pieces  by  the  lurch  of  a  huge  beam  and  the 
fall  of  a  mast;  and  Skipper  Jensen  had  both 
legs  broken,  besides  si^ering  other  injuries. 

Arthur  stuck  by  the  captain,  nursing  and 
protecting  him,  and  out  of  his  boyhood 
memories  from  the  Catholic  Protectory  he 
muttered  a  "Hail,  Mary!"  for  the  ones  who 
were  killed,  when  the  sailors  threw  them  over 
the  side.  After  nearly  a  week  of  awful  storm 
and  suffering  the  wind  and  sea  quieted,  the 
remains  of  the  deckload  were  cleared  away, 
and  the  Ilerejord,  now  a  mere  hulk,  returned 
to  an  even  keel.  Then  came  a  rescuer,  the 
Olivemoor,  a  British  steamer  bound  for 
Bristol.  The  helpless  captain  was  lowered 
over  the  side,  the  crew  clambered  into  the 
small  boats,  and  the  derelict  was  abandoned. 

In  Norfolk,  where  the  crew  landed,  the 
men  were  'sent  to  the  various  consuls  for 
shipment  to  various  ports,  but  Arthur  was  an 
American,  and  being  theoretically  at  home 
and  having  no  consul,  he  was  given  fifty 
cents  and  cast  adrift  on  the  streets.  He  ap- 
pealed to  Captain  Jensen,  but  the  old  man 
waved  him  away. 

"Gee!"  Arthur  said,  "d'ye  t'ink  dat  was 
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nice?  After  me  pickin'  d'  blood  oS  of  'is 
face  an'  fixin'  'im  up  good  ali  troo  d'  storm?" 

Half  naked  and  hungry,  he  worked  his 
passage  to  New  York  as  a  deckhand  on  a 
steamer.  He  was  full  of  hope,  now  that  he 
was  at  home — it  was  a  big  home.  At  least 
he  thought  of  it  in  that  way  untL  he  got  closer 
and  searched  for  friends. 

Brother  Barnabas  of  the  Protectory  was 
glad  to  see  him  at  the  Broome  Street  branch, 
but  the  place  was  full  to  the  door.  He  secured 
temporary  employment  at  a  club  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  It  was  for  a  few  days  only,  but 
while  there  he  had  an  interesting  meeting 
with  W.  S.  Harlan,  the  generai  manager  of 
the  Jackson  Lumber  Company.  Mr.  Harlan 
had  an  appeal  pending  in  coiurt,  from  hi^ 
conviction  of  ccnispiracy  to  violate  the  anti- 
peonage  laws,  with  the  resulting  sentence  of 
fine  and  imprisonment.  He  had  come  to 
New  York  and  had  expressed  a  desire  to  meet 
me.  We  met  at  the  club,  and  it  was  Arthur 
who,  as  a  hallboy,  opened  the  door  and 
ushered  the  gentleman  in.  They  looked  at 
each  other  in  amazement. 

"Is  that  Haas?"  Mr.  Harlan  asked. 

"No,"  I  said,  "that  is  Buckley." 

"I  think  we  want  him  for  perjury!"  he 
snapped. 

"Then  you  know  where  to  find  him!" 

As  Arthur  walked  slowly  up  the  wide  stair- 
way he  paused,  and  as  he  looked  back  at  us, 
a  broad  grin  overspread  his  features. 

It  is  now  just  a  month  since  in  oilskins  he 
arrived  in  New  York.  After  visiting  Brother 
Barnabas  he  wandered  around  the  scenes  of 
his  childhood  in  "  Little  Italy."  He  tried  to 
get  some  infc^mation  about  his  brothers  and 
sisters  from  the  Italian  priest  of  his  parish, 
but  was  unsuccessful. 

"Come  a^in,"  the  Padre  said. 

"Oh,  yes,  shure!"  he  said.  "I'll  crane 
a^n,  but  it's  jest  as  it  was  when  m'  father 
died!" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  Padre. 

"Oh,  you  know,' you  said,  'Come  again — 


ccHne  again' — he  was  dying  and  I  came  fur 
ye  t'  confess  him,  but  all  we  got  was  promises. 
You  never  came — he  died  without  you!" 

He  drifted  from  place  to  place  looking  for 
work.  At  night  he  slept  in  the  newsboys' 
lodging-house.  By  day  he  visited  the  docks. 
The  spirit  of  the  rover  was  in  him  and  he 
longed  to  be  away  again.  There  were  times 
when  he  couldn't  afford  even  the  ten  cents  for 
a  bed  and  he  walked  the  streets  all  night. 
This  was  no  hardship.    He  laughed  over  it. 

"You  have  been  weeping!"  I  said  to  him 
Mie  day. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  smiling,  "a  little." 

"What  troubles  you?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "I  was  walkin' 
down  the  Speedway  when  the  tears  begun  to 
run  over  me  face,  so  I  jest  sat  down  an'  cried 
for  half  an  hour.     I'm  all  right  now!" 

"Was  it  because  you  are  out  of  work?" 

"No." 

"Was  it  because  your  friends  didn't  fulfill 
their  promises?" 

"No." 

He  really  didn't  know  the  cause  of  the 
tears,  but  "guessed"  that  they  came  because 
there  had  been  times  when  he  wanted  to  weep 
and  could  not. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  is  still  several 
years  behind  in  the  development  of  mind. 
He  is  callow,  trustful,  and  optimistic.  His 
experience  in  the  South  as  a  slave  at  the 
wheel  of  labor  gave  him  not  the  slightest  hint 
of  class  consciousness,  but  among  Northern 
men  in  the  South  he  acquired  a  race  conscious- 
ness that  at  times  is  as  bitter  as  anything 
found  in  Alabama.  They  called  him  a 
"Dago."  He  in  turn  calls  the  black  man  a 
"nigger."  They  told  him  to  keep  his  place — 
the  place  of  an  inferior— of  a  slave.  That  is" 
exactly  what  he  learned  to  say  of  the  colored 
man.  Some  bitter  experiences  that  have  left 
no  bitterness,  and  a  legacy  of  hatred,  are  the 
net  results  of  his  journey  into  that  r^on 
where  thii^  are  raw — where  life  means  only 
labor  and  where  labor  and  life  are  cheap. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

ERRANDS  AND  LETTERS 

E  RUTHVEN  had  not 
dared  tell  Selwyn  that 
visit  to  his  rooms  was 

iwn    to    her    husband. 

iner  or  later  she  meant 

eU  him;  it  was  only  fair 
..  him  that  he  should  be 
prepared  for  anything  that  might  happen; 
but  as  yet,  though  her  first  instinct,  bom  of 
sheer  fright,  urged  her  to  seek  instant  council 
with  Selwyn,  fear  of  him  was  greater  than  the 
alarm  caused  her  by  her  husband's  knowl- 
edge. 

In  addition  to  her  dread  and  excitement, 
she  was  deeply  chagrined  and  unhappy;  and, 
although  Jack  Ruthven  did  not  again  refer  to 
the  matter — indeed  appeared  to  have  forgot- 
ten it — her  alarm  and  humiliation  remained 
complete,  for  Gerald  now  came  and  played 
and  went  as  he  chose;  and  in  her  disconcerted 
cowardice  she  dared  not  do  more  than  plead 
with  Gerald  in  secret,  until  she  began  to  find 
the  emotion  consequent  upon  such  intimacy 
unwise  for  them  both. 

Neergard,  too,  was  becoming  a  familiar 
figure  in  her  drawing-room;  and,  though  at 
first  she  detested  him,  his  patience  and  un- 
failing good  spirits,  and  his  unconcealed  ad- 
miration for  her  softened  her  manner  toward 
him  to  the  point  of  toleration. 

And  Neergard,  from  his  equivocal  footing 
in  the  house  of  Ruthven,  obtained  another,  no 
less  precarious,  in  the  house  of  Fane — all  in 
the  beginning  on  a  purely  gaining  basis. 
However,  Gerald  had  already  proposed  him 
for  the  Stuyvesant  and  Proscenium  clubs; 


and,  furthermore,  a  stormy  discussion  was 
now  in  progress  among  the  members  of  the 
famous  Siowitha  over  an  amazing  proposition 
from  their  treasurer.  Jack  Ruthven, 

This  proposal  was  nothing  less  than  to  ad- 
mit Neergard  to  membership  in  that  wealthy 
and  exclusive  country  club,  as  a  choice  of  the 
lesser  evil ;  for  it  appeared,  according  to  Ruth- 
ven, that  Neergard,  if  admitted,  was  willing 
to  restore  to  the  club,  free  of  rent,  the  thou- 
sands of  acres  vitally  necessary  to  the  club's 
existence  as  a  game  preserve,  merely  retaining 
the  title  to  these  lands  for  himself. 

Draymore  was  incensed  at  the  proposal, 
Harmon,  Orchil,  and  Fane  were  disgustingly 
noncommittal,  but  Phcenix  Mottiy  was  per- 
haps the  angriest  man  on  Long  Island. 

"In  the  name  of  decency.  Jack,"  he  said,  . 
"what  are  you  dreaming  of?  Is  it  not  enough 
that  this  man  Neergard  holds  us  up  once?  I 
tell  you  I'll  never  vote  for  him.  I'd  rather  see 
these  lakes  and  streams  of  ours  dry  up;  I'd 
rather  see  the  last  pheasant  snared  and  the 
last  covey  leave  for  the  other  end  of  the  island, 
than  buy  off  that  Dutchman  with  a  certificate 
of  membership  in  the  Siowitha!" 

WTiich  was  all  very  fine,  and  Mottiy  meant 
it  at  the  time;  but,  outside  of  the  asset  of  self- 
respect,  there  was  too  much  money  invested 
in  the  lands,  plant,  and  buildings,  in  the 
streams,  lakes,  hatcheries,  and  forests  of  the 
Siowitha.  The  enormously  wealthy  seldom 
stand  long  upon  dignity  if  that  dignity  is 
going  to  be  very  expensive.  Only  the  poor 
can  afford  disastrous  self-respect. 

So  the  chances  were  that  Neergard  would 
become  a  member — which  was  why  he  had 
acquired  the  tract — and  the  price  he  would 
have  to  pay  was  not  only  in  taxes  upon  the 
acreage,  but,  secretly,  a  solid  sum  in  addition  . 
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to  little  Mr.  Rutbven  whom  he  was  binding  to 
him  by  every  tie  he  could  pay  for. 

Neergard  did  not  regret  the  expense.  Me 
had  long  since  discounted  the  cost;  and  he  also 
continued  to  lose  money  at  the  card  table  to 
those  who  could  do  him  the  most  good. 

Away  somewhere  in  the  back  of  his  round, 
squat,  busy  head  he  had  an  inkling  that  some 
day  he  would  even  matters  with  some  people. 
Meanwhile  he  was  patient,  good-humored, 
amusing  when  given  a  chance,  and,  as  the  few 
people  he  knew  found  out,  inventive  and  re- 
sourceful in  suggesting  new  methods  of  time- 
killing  to  any  wealthy  and  fashionable  victim 
of  a  vacant  mind. 

And  as  this  faculty  has  always  been  the  real 
key  to  the  inner  Temple  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Disenchant ments,  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Neer- 
gard appeared  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time  and 
opportunity,  and  his  ultimate  welcome  at  the 
naked  altar  a  conclusion  foregone. 

In  the  interim,  however,  he  suffered  Gerald 
and  little  Ruthven  to  pilot  him;  he  remained 
cheerfully  oblivious  to  the  snut>s  and  indifier- 
ence  accorded  him  by  Mrs.  Ruthven,  Mrs. 
Fane,  and  others  of  their  entourage  whom  he 
encountered  over  the  card  tables  or  at  card 
suppers.  And  all  the  while  he  was  attending 
to  his  business  with  an  energy  and  activity 
that  ought  to  have  shamed  Gerald,  and 
did  at  times,  particularly  when  he  arrived 
at  the  office  utterly  unfit  for  the  work  before 
him. 

But  Neergard  continued  astonishingly  tol- 
erant and  kind,  lending  him  money,  advanc- 
ing him  what  he  required,  taking  up  or  re- 
newing notes  for  him,  until  the  boy,  heavily  in 
his  debt,  plunged  more  heavily  still  in  sheer 
desperation,  only  to  flounder  the  deeper  at 
every  strug^e  to  extricate  himself. 

Meanwhile  the  Ruthvens  were  living  almost 
lavishly,  and  keeping  four  more  horses;  but 
Eileen  ErroH's  bank  balance  had  now 
dwindled  to  three  figures;  and  Gerald  had  not 
only  acted  offensively  toward  Selwyn,  but  had 
quarreled  so  violently  with  Austin  that  the 
latter,  thoroughly  incensed  and  disgusted, 
threatened  to  forbid  him  the  house. 

"  The  little  fool,"  he  said  to  Selwyn,  "came 
here  last  night,  stinking  of  wine,  and  at- 
tempted to  lay  dovm  the  law  to  me !— tried  to 
dragoon  me  into  a  compromise  with  him  over 
the  investments  I  have  made  for  him.  He 
shall  not  control  one  cent  until  the  trust  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled,  though  it  was  left  to  my 
discretion,  too.  And  I  told  him  so  flatly;  I 
told  him  he  wasn't  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 


coupons  of  a  reputUated  South  American 
bond " 

"Hold  on,  Austin!  That  isn't  the  way  to 
tackle  a  boy  like  that!" 

"Isn't  it?  Well,  why  not?  Do  you  ex- 
pect me  to  dicker  with  him?" 

"No;  but,  Austin,  you've  always  been  a 
little  brusk  with  him.    Don't  you  think " 

"See  here,  Phil,  how  much  good  has  your 
mollycoddling  done  him?  You  warned  him 
to  be  cautious  in  his  intimacy  with  Neergard, 
and  he  was  actually  insulting  to  you " 

"I  know;  but  I  understood.  He  probably 
had  some  vague  idea  of  loyalty  to  a  man 
whom  he  had  known  longer  than  he  knew  me. 
But  don't  think  that  Genild's  attitude  toward 
me  makes  any  difference,  Austin.  Itdoesnt; 
I'm  just  as  devoted  to  the  boy,  just  as  sorry 
for  him,  just  as  ready  to  step  in  when  the 
chance  comes,  as  it  surely  will,  Austin.  He's 
only  running  a  bit  wilder  than  the  usual  colt; 
it  takes  longer  to  catch  and  bridle  him " 

"Somebody'll  rope  him  pretty  roughly  be- 
fore you  run  him  down,"  said  Gerard. 

"I  hope  not.  Of  course  it's  a  chance  he 
takes,  and  we  can't  help  it;  but  I'm  trying  to 
believe  he'll  tire  out  in  time  and  come  back  to 
us  for  his  salt.  And,  Austin,  we  simply  got 
to  believe  in  him,  you  know — on  Eileen's 
account." 

Austin  grew  angrier  and  redder: 

"  Eileen's  account  ?  Do  you  mean  her 
bank  account?  It's  easy  enough  to  believe  in 
him  if  you  inspect  his  sister's  bank  account. 
Believe  in  him?  Oh,  certainly  I  do  ;  I  be- 
lieve he's  pup  enough  to  come  sneaking  to 
his  sister  to  pay  for  all  the  damfooleries 
he's  engaged  in.  And  I've  positively  for- 
bidden her  to  draw  another  check  to  his 
order " 

"It's  that  little  banned  whelp,  Ruthven," 
said  Selwyn  between  his  teeth.  "I  warned 
Gerald  most  solemnly  of  that  nnan,  but — " 
He  shrugged  his  shouldera.  "The  game 
there  is  of  couree  notorious.  I- — if  matters 
did  net  stand  as  they  do"- — he  flushed  pain- 
fully—"I'd  go  strai^t  to  Ruthven  and  find 
out  whether  or  not  this  business  could  be 
stopped." 

"Stopped?  No,  it  can't  be.  Howareyou 
going  to  stop  a  man  from  playing  cards  in  his 
own  house?  They  all  do  it — that  sort.  If 
you  OT  I  or  any  of  our  family  were  on  any 
kind  of  terms  with  the  Ruthvens,  they  mi^t 
exclude  Gerald  to  oblige  us.  We  are  not, 
however;  and,  anyway,  if  Gerald  means  to 
make  a  gambler  and  a  souse  of  himself  at 
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twenty-one,  he'll  do  it.    But  it's  pretty  rough 
on  us." 

"It's  rougher  on  him,  Austin;  and  it's 
roughest  on  his  sister.  Well" — he  held  out 
his  hand — "good-by.  And — if  Gerald  comes 
to  you  again — try  another  tack — just  try  it." 

But  Austin  only  growled  from  the  depths 
of  his  linen-shrouded  armchair,  and  Selwyn 
turned  away. 

If  Alixe  had  done  her  best  to  keep  Gerald 
away,  she  appeared  to  be  quite  powerless  in 
the  matter;  and  it  was  therefore  useless  to 
go  to  her.  To  whom  then  could  he  go? 
Through  whom  could  he  reach  Gerald? 
Through  Nina?  Useless.  And  Gerald  had 
aheady  defied  Austin.  Through  Neergard, 
then?  But  he  was  on  no  terms  with  Neer- 
gard; how  coutd  he  go  to  him?  Through 
Rosamund  Fane?  At  the  thought  he  made 
a  wry  face.  Any  advances  from  him  she 
would  willfully  misinterpret.  And  Ruthven  ? 
How  on  earth  could  he  bring  himself  to  ap- 
proach him?  And  yet  he  had  promised  Ei- 
leen to  do  what  he  could.  What  merit  lay  in 
performing  an  easy  obligation?  What  cour- 
age was  required  to  keep  a  promise  easily 
kept? 

It  was  horribly  hard  for  him;  there  seemed 
to  be  no  chance  in  sight.  But  forlorn  hope 
was  slowly  rousing  the  soldier  in  him — ^the 
grim,  d<^ged,  desperate  necessity  of  doing  his 
duty  to  the  full.  So  first  of  all,  when  at 
length  he  had  decided,  he  nerved  himself  to 
strike  straight  at  the  center,  and  within  the 
hour  he  found  Gerald  at  the  Stuyvesant  Club. 

The  boy  descended  to  the  visitors'  rooms, 
Selwyn's  card  in  his  hand  and  distrust  written 
on  every  feature.  And  al  Selwyn's  first  frank 
and  friendly  words  he  reddened  to  the  tem- 
ples and  checked  him. 

"I  won't  listen,"  he  said.  "They — Austin 
and — and  everybody  have  been  putting  you 
up  to  this  until  I'm  tired  of  it.  Do  they  think 
I'm  a  baby?  Do  they  suppose  I  don't  know 
enough  to  take  care  of  myself?  Are  they 
trying  to  make  me  ridiculous?  I  tell  you 
they'd  better  let  me  alone.  My  friends  are 
my  friends,  and  I  won't  Usten  to  any  criticism 
on  them,  and  that  settles  it." 
-     "Gerald " 

"  Oh,  I  know  perfectly  well  that  you  disUke 
Neergard.    I  don't,  and  that's  the  difference." 

.'*I'm  not  speaking  of  Mr.  Neergard,  Ger- 
ald; I'm  only  trying  to  tell  you  what  this 
man  Ruthven  really  is  doing " 

"What  do  I  care  what  he  is  doing!"  cried 
Gerald    angrily.    "And,    anyway,    it    isn't 


likely  I'd  come  to  you  to  find  out  anything 
about  Mrs.  Ruthven's  second  husband!" 

Selwyn  rose,  very  white  and  still.  After  a 
moment  he  drew  a  quiet  breath,  his  clinched 
hands  relaxed,  and  he  picked  up  his  hat  and 
gloves. 

"They  are  my  friends,"  muttered  Gerald, 
as  pale  as  he.  "  You  drove  me  into  speaking 
that  way." 

"Perhaps  I  did,  my  boy.  I  don't  ju(^ 
you.  If  you  ever  find  you  need  help,  come 
to  me;  and  if  you  can't  come,  and  still  need 
me,  send  for  me,  I'U  do  what  I  can — 
always.  I  know  you  better  than  you  know 
yourself.    Good-by." 

He  turned  to  the  door,  and  Gerald  burst 
out:  "Why  can't  you  let  my  friends  alone? 
I  liked  you  before  you  began  this  sort  of 
thing!" 

"I  will  let  them  alone  if  you  will,"  said 
Selwyn,  halting.  "I  can't  stand  by  and  see 
you  exploited  and  used  and  perverted.  Will 
you  give  me  one  chance  to  talk  it  over, 
Gerald?" 

"No,  I  won't!"  returned  Gerald  hotly; 
"I'll  stand  for  my  friends  every  time!  There's 
no  treachery  in  me!" 

"You  are  not  standing  by  me  very  fast," 
said  the  elder  man  gently. 

"I  said  I  was  standing  by  my  frUndsl" 
repeated  the  boy. 

"Very  well,  Gerald;  but  it's  at  the  expense 
of  your  own  people,  I'm  afraid." 

"That's  my  business,  and  you're  not  one 
of  'em!"  retorted  the  boy,  infuriated;  "and 
you  won't  be,  either,  if  I  can  prevent  it,  no 
matter  whether  people  say  that  you're  en- 
gaged to  her " 

"What! ".whispered  Selwyn,  wheeling  like 
a  flash.  The  last  vestige  of  color  had  fled 
from  his  face;  and  Gerald  caught  his  breath, 
almost  blinded  by  the  blaze  of  fury  in  the 
elder  man's  eyes. 

Neither  spoke  again;  and  after  a  moment 
Selwyn's  eyes  fell,  he  turned  heavily  on  his 
hee!  and  walked  away,  head  bent,  gray  eyes 
narrowing  to  slits. 

Yet,  through  the  brain's  chaos  and  the 
heart's  loud  tumult  and  the  clamor  of  pulses 
run  wild  at  the  insult  Sung  into  his  very  face, 
the  grim  instinct  to  go  on  persisted.  And  he 
went  on  and  on  for  ker  sake — on — he  knew 
not  how— ^until  he  came  to  Neergard's  apart- 
ment in  one  of  the  vast  West-Side  construc- 
tions; and  here,  after  an  interval,  he  followed 
his  card  to  Neergard's  splendid  suite,  where 
a  manservant  received  him  and  left  him 
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seated  by  a  sunny  window  overlooking  the 
blossoming  foliage  of  the  Park. 

When  Neer^ird  came  in,  and  stood  on  the 
farther  aide  of  a  big  oak  table,  Selwyn  rose, 
Fetuming  the  cool,  curt  nod. 

"Mr.  Neergard,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  easy 
for  me  to  come  here  after  what  I  said  to  you 
when  I  severed  my  connection  with  your 
firm.  You  have  every  reason  to  be  imfriendly 
toward  me;  but  I  came  on  the  diance  that 
whatever  resentment  you  may  feel  will  not 
prevent  you  from  hearing  me  out" 

"Personal  resentment,"  said  Neer^rd 
slowly,  "never  interferes  with  my  business. 
I  take  it,  of  course,  that  you  have  called  upon 
a  business  matter.    Will  you  sit  down?" 

"  Thank  you ;  I  have  only  a  moment.  And 
what  I  am  here  for  is  to  ask  you,  as  Mr. 
&T(dl'5  friend,  to  use  your  influence  on  Mr. 
Enx>U — every  atom  erf  your  influence  —  to 
prevent  him  from  ruining  himself  financially 
throu^  his  excesses.  I  ask  you,  for  his 
bmily's  sake,  to  discowitenance  any  more 
^inbling;  to  hold  him  stricdy  to  his  duties 
in  your  office,  to  overlook  no  more  short- 
coming of  his,  but  to  demand  bom  him  what 
any  trained  business  man  demands  of  his 
associates  as  wdl  as  of  his  employees.  I  ask 
this  fOT  the  boy's  sake." 

Keergatd's  dose^et  ^es  focused  a  trifle 
closer  to  Selwyn's,  yet  did  not  meet  them. 

"Mr.  Selwyn,"  be  said,  "have  you  come 
hen  to  criticise  the  conduct  erf  my  business?" 

"Criticise!  No,  I  have  not.  I  merely  ask 
you " 

"You  are  merely  asking  me,"  cut  in  Neer- 
^rd,  "to  run  my  office,  my  clerks,  and  my 
associate  in  business  after  some  theory  of  your 
own." 

"Theboyloc^onyouashisfriend.  Could 
)-ou  not,  as  his  friend,  discoiurage  his  increas- 


"I  am  not  aware  that  he  is  dissipated." 

"Whatl" 

"I  say  that  I  am  not  aware  that  Gerald 
requires  any  interference  from  me — nor  from 
yon  rither,"  said  Neergard  coolly.  "And 
as  tax  as  that  goes,  I  and  my  business  require 
no  iaterference  either.  And  I  believe  that 
settles  it" 

He  touched  a  butttui;  the  manservant  ap- 
peared to  usher  Selwyn  out. 

Tlie  latter  set  his  teeth  In  his  under  lip  and 
looked  strai^  and  bard  at  Neergard,  but 
Ncer;^ud  thrust  bdh  hands  in  his  pockets, 
turned  squarely  on  his  heel,  and  sauntered 
out  of  the  room,  yawning  as  he  went. 


An  hour  later  Selwyn  sent  his  card  in  to 
Rosamund  Fane;  and  Rosamund  came  down 
presently,  mystified,  flattered,  yet  shrewdly 
alert  and  prepared  for  anyUiing  since  the 
miracle  of  his  coming  justified  such  prepani- 
tioa. 

"Why  in  the  world,"  she  said  with  a  flushed 
gayety  perfectly  genuine,  "did  you  ever  come 
to  see  me?  Will  you  please  sit  here,  rather 
near  roe? — or  I  shall  not  dare  believe  that 
you  are  that  same  Captain  Selwyn  who  once 
was  so  deliciously  rude  to  me  at  the  Minsters' 
dance." 

"Was  there  not  a  little  malice — just  a  very 
httle — tin  your  part  to  be^n  it?"  he  asked, 
smiling. 

"Malice?  Why?  Just  because  I  wanted 
to  see  how  you  and  Alixc  Ruthven  would  he- 
have  when  thrust  into  each  other's  arms? 

0  Captain  Selwyn — what  a  harmless  little 
jest  of  mine  to  evoke  all  that  bitterness  you  so 
smilin^y  poured  out  on  me!  But  I  for- 
gave ycHi;  I'll  forgive  you  more  than  that — 
if  you  ask  me.  Do  you  know  " — and  she  laid 
her  small  head  on  one  side  and  smiled  at  bim 
out  of  her  pretty  doll's  eyes — "do  you  know 
that  there  are  very  few  things  I  mi^t  not  be 
persuaded  to  pardon  you?  Perhaps" — with 
laughing  audacity — "there  are  not  any  at  all. 
Try,  if  you  please." 

"Then  you  surely  will  foi^ve  me  for  what 

1  have  come  to  ask  you,"  he  said  li^tly, 
"Won't  you?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  her  pink-and-white  pret- 
tiness  challenging  him  from  every  delicate 
feature — "yes — ^I  will  pardon  you — on  one 
condition." 

"And  what  is  that,  Mrs.  Fane?" 

"That  you  are  going  to  ask  me  something 
quite  uniardonable!"  she  said  with  a  daring 
little  laugh.  "For  it  it's  anything  less  im- 
proper than  an  impropriety  I  won't  forgive 
you.  Besides,  there'd  be  nothing  to  fcngive. 
So  please  begin.  Captain  Selwyn." 

"It's  only  this,"  he  said:  "I  am  wonderii^ 
whether  you  would  do  anything  for  me?" 

"jlnythingl  Merci!  Isn't  that  extremely 
general.  Captain  Selwyn?  But  you  never 
can  tell;  asl£  me." 

So  he  bent  forward,  his  clasped  hands  be- 
tween his  knees,  and  told  her  very  earnestly 
of  his  fears  about  Gerald,  asking  her  to  use 
her  undoubted  influence  with  the  boy  to 
shame  him  from  the  card  tables,  exfdaining 
how  utterly  disastrous  to  him  and  his  family 
bb  present  course  was. 

"He  is  very  fond  of  you,  Mrs.  Fane — and 
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you  know  how  easy  it  is  for  a  boy  to  be  laughed 
out  of  excesses  by  a  pretty  woman  of  ex- 
perience. You  see  I  am  desperately  put  to 
it  or  I  would  never  have  ventured  to  trouble 
you " 

"/  see,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  out  of 
eyes  bright  with  disappointment. 

"Could  you  help  us,  then?"  he  asked 
pleasantly. 

"Help  us,  Captain  Selwyn?  Who  is  the 
'us,'  please?" 

"Why,  Gerald  and  me — and  his  family," 
he  added,  meeting  her  eyes.  The  eyes  began 
to  dance  with  malice. 

"His  family,"  repeated  Rosamund;  "that 
is  to  say,  his  sister.  Miss  ErroU.  His  family, 
I  believe,  ends  there;  does  it  not?" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Fane." 

"I  see.  Miss  Eiroll  b  naturally  wor- 
ried over  him.  But  I  wonder  why  she  did 
not  come  to  me  herself  instead  of  sending  you 
as  her  errant  ambassador?" 

"Miss  Eiroll  did  not  send  me,"  he  said, 
flushing  up.  And,  looking  steadily  into  the 
smiling  doll's  face  confronting  him,  he  knew 
that  he  had  failed  again. 

"  I  am  not  inclined  to  be  very  much  flattered 
after  all,"  said  Roeamund.  "You  should 
have  come  on  your  own  errand,  Captain 
Selwyn,  if  you  expected  a  woman  to  listen  to 
you.     Did  you  not  know  that?" 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  errands  or  of 
flattery,"  he  said  wearily;  "I  thought  you 
might  care  to  influence  a  boy  who  is  headed 
for  serious  trouble — that  is  all,  Mrs.  Fane." 

She  smiled:  "Come  to  me  on  your  ovm 
errand — for  Gerald's  sake,  for  anybody's 
sake  —  for  your  own,  preferably,  and  111 
listen.  But  don't  come  to  me  on  another 
woman's  errands,  for  I  won't  listen — even  to 
you." 

"I  have  come 'on  my  own  errandl"  he  re- 
peated coldly.  "Miss  Erroll  knew  nothing 
about  it,  and  shall  not  hear  of  it  from  me. 
Can  you  not  help  me,  Mrs,  Fane?" 

But  Rosamund's  rose-china  features  had 
hardened  into  a  polished  smile;  and  Selwyn 
stood  up,  wearily,  to  make  his  adieux. 

But,  as  he  entered  his  hansofti  before  the 
door,  he  knew  the  end  was  not  yet;  and  once 
more  he  set  his  face  toward  the  impossible; 
and  once  more  the  hansom  rolled  away  over 
the  asphalt,  and  once  more  it  stopped — this 
time  before  the  house  of  Ruthven. 

Mr.  Ruthven,  it  appeared,  was  at  home  and 
would  receive  Captain  Selwyn  in  his  own 
apartment. 


Which  he  did — after  Selwyn  had  been 
seated  for  twenty  minutes — strolling  in  clad 
only  in  silken  lounging  clothes,  and  belting 
about  his  waist,  as  he  entered,  the  sash  of  a 
kimono,  stiff  with  gold. 

His  greeting  was  a  pallid  stare;  but,  as 
Selwyn  made  no  motion  to  rise,  he  lounged 
over  to  e  couch  and,  half  reclining  among 
the  cushions,  shot  an  insolent  glance  at  Sel- 
wyn, then  yawned  and  examined  the  ban(^ 
on  his  wrist. 

After  a  moment  Selwyn  said:  "Mr.  Ruth- 
ven, you  are  no  doubt  surprised  that  I  am 

"I'm  not  surprised  if  it's  my  wife  you've 
come  to  see,"  drawled  Ruthven.  "If  I'm 
the  object  of  your  visit,  I  confess  to  some  sur- 
prise— as  much  as  the  visit  is  worth,  and  no 
more." 

The  vulgarity  of  the  insult  under  the  man's 
own  roof  scarcely  moved  Selwyn  to  any  deeper 
contempt,  and  certainly  not  to  anger. 

"I  did  not  come  here  to  ask  a  favor  of  you," 
he  said  coolly — "for  that  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Ruthven.  But  I  came  to  tell  you 
that  Mr.  ErroU's  family  has  fOTbidden  him  to 
continue  his  gambling  in  this  house  and  in 
your  company  anywhere  or  at  any  time." 

"Most  extraordinary,"  murmured  Ruth- 
ven, passing  his  ringed  fingers  over  his  mi- 
nutely shaven  face — ^that  strange  face  of  a 
boy  hardened  by  the  depravity  ^  ages. 

"So  I  must  request  you,"  cmtlnued 
Selwyn,  "to  refuse  him  the  opportunity  of 
gambling  here.   Will  you  do  it — voluntarily?" 

"No." 

"Then  I  shall  use  my  judgment  in  the 
matter." 

"And  what  may  your  judgment  in  the 
matter  be?" 

"I  have  not  j-et  decided;  for  one  thing  I 
mig^t  enter  a  complaint  with  the  police  that 
a  boy  is  being  morally  and  materially  ruined 
in  your  private  gambling  establishment." 

"Is  that  a  threat?" 

"No.     I  will  act,  not  threaten." 

"Ah,"  drawled  Ruthven,  "I  may  do  the 
same  the  next  time  my  wife  spends  the  even- 
ing in  your  apartment." 

"You  lie,"  said  Selwyn  in  a  voice  made 
low  by  surprise. 

"Oh,  no,  I  don't.  Very  chivalrous  of  you 
— quite  proper  for  you  to  deny  it  like  a  gentle- 
man— but  useless,  quite  useless.  So  ^  less 
said  about  invoking  the  law  the  bettw  f<» — 
some  people.  You'll  agree  with  me,  I  dare 
say.     And   now,   conceniing  your   friend, 
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Gould  £nx>Il — ^I  have  not  the  slightest  desire 
to  see  him  play  cards.  Whether  or  not  he 
plap  is  a  matter  perfectly  indifferent  to  me, 
and  you  had  better  undeRtand  it.  But  if  you 
catne  here  demanding  that  I  arrange  my 
guest  lists  to  suit  you,  you  are  losing  time." 
'  Selwyn,  almost  stunned  at  Ruthven's 
knowledge  of  the  episode  in  his  rooms,  had 
risen  as  he  ^ve  the  man  the  lie  direct. 

For  an  instant,  now,  as  he  stared  at  him, 
there  was  murder  in  his  eye.  Then  the  utter 
hopeless  helplessness  of  his  position  over- 
whelmed him,  as  Ruthven,  with  danger 
written  all  over  him,  stood  up,jiis  soft  smooth 
thumbs  hooked  in  the  glittering  sash  of  his 
kimooa 

"Scowl  if  you  like,"  he  said,  backing  away 
instinctively,  but  still  nervously  impertinent; 
"and  keep  your  distancel  If  you've  any- 
thing fmlher  to  say  to  me,  write  it."  Then, 
growing  bolder  as  Selwyn  made  no  offensive 
move,  "Write  to  me,"  he  repeated  with  a 
venomous  smirk;  "it's  safer  for  you  to  figure 
as  my  correspondent  than  as  my  wife's  co- 
respondent—  L-let  go  of  me!  W-what  the 
devil  are  you  d-d-doing " 

For  Selwyn  had  him  fast — one  sinewy  hand 
twisted  in  his  silken  collar,  holding  him 
squirming  at  arm's  length. 

"M-murder!"  stammered  Ruthven. 

"No,"  said  Selwyn,  "not  this  time.  But 
be  v«y,  very  careful  after  this." 

And  he  let  him  go  with  an  involuntary 
shudder,  and  wiped  his  hands  on  his  hand- 
kerchief. 

Ruthven  stood  quite  still;  and  after  a 
moment  the  livid  terror  died  out  in  his  face 
and  a  rushing  flush  spread  over  it — a  strange, 
dreadful  shade,  cmiously  opaque;  and  he  half 
turned,  dizzily,  hands  outstretched  fca:  self- 
supp(»t. 

Selwyn  coolly  watched  him  as  he  sank 
onto  the  couch  and  sat  huddled  together  and 
leaning  forward,  his  soft,  ringed  fingers  cover- 
ing his  impurpled  face. 

Then  Selwyn  went  away  with  a  shrug  of 
utter  loathing;  but  after  he  had  gone,  and 
RuthvKi's  servants  had  discovered  him  and 
suimntHted  a  physician,  their  master  lay 
heavily  amid  his  painted  draperies  and 
cushions,  his  congested  features  set,  his  eyes 
partly  open  and  possessing  sight,  but  the 
wUtEs  oi  them  had  disappeared  and  the  eyes 
thonsdves,  save  for  the  pupils,  were  hke  two 
daxk  slits  filled  with  blood. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it;  the  doctors, 
one  and  all,  knew  thur  business  when  they 


had  so  often  cautioned  Mr.  Ruthven  to  avoid 
sudden  and  excessive  emotions. 

That  night  Selwyn  wrote  briefly  to  Mrs. 
Ruthven; 

"I  saw  your  husband  this  afternoon.  He 
is  at  liberty  to  Inform  you  of  what  passed. 
But  in  case  he  does  not,  there  is  one  detail 
which  you  ought  to  know;  your  husband 
believes  that  you  once  paid  a  visit  >to  my 
apartments.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  will  repeat 
the  accusation  and  I  think  there  is  no  occasion 
for  you  to  worry.  However,  it  is  only  proper 
that  you  should  know  this — ^which  is  my  Mly 
excuse  for  writing  you  a  letter  that  requires  no 


"Veiy  truly  youra, 

"Phuip  Selwyn." 

To  this  letter  she  wrote  an  excited  and 
scanewhat  incoherent  reply;  and  rereading  it 
in  troubled  surprise,  he  began  to  recognize  in 
it  something  of  the  strange.  Illogical,  im- 
pulsive attitude  which  had  confnmted  him  in 
the  first  weeks  of  his  wedded  life. 

He  wrote  in  answer: 

"For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  going  to 
write  you  some  unpleasant  truths.  I  cannot 
comprehend  what  .you  have  written;  I  cannot 
interpret  what  you  evidently  imagine  I  must 
divlae  in  these  pages — yet,  as  I  read,  striving 
to  understand,  all  the  old  familiar  pain  re- 
turns— the  hopeless  attempt  to  realize  where- 
in I  failed  in  what  you  expected  of  me. 

"But  how  can  I,  now,  be  held  responsible 
for  your  unhappiness  and  unrest — for  the 
malicious  attitude,  as  you  call  It,  of  the  world 
toward  you?  Years  ago  you  felt  that  there 
existed  s<»ne  occult  coalition  against  you, 
and  that  I  was  either  privy  to  it  or  mdifferent. 
I  was.  not  indifferent,  hut  I  did  not  believe 
there  existed  any  reason  for  your  suspicions. 

"What  could  I  do?  I  don't  for  a  moment 
say  that  there  was  nothing  I  might  have  done. 
Certainly  there  must  have  been  something; 
but  I  did  not  know  what.  And  often  in  my 
confusion  and  bewilderment  I  was  quick- 
tempered, impatient  to  the  point  of  exaspera- 
tion— so  utterly  unable  was  I  to  understand 
wherem  I  was  failing  to  make  you  contented. 

"Of  course  I  could  not  shirk  or  avoid  field 
duty  or  any  of  the  details  which  so  constantly 
took  me  away  from  you.  Also  I  began  to 
understand  your  impatience  of  garrison  life, 
of  the  monotony  of  the  place,  of  the  climate, 
of  the  people.  But  all  this,  which  I  could  not 
help,  did  not  account  for  those  dreadful  days 
together  when  I  could  see  that  every  minute 
was  widening  the  breach  between  us. 

ogle 
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"Again  and  again  I  asksd  you  to  go  to 
some  decent  climate  and  wait  for  me  until  I 
could  get  leave.  I  stood  ready  and  wiUing 
to  make  any  airangement  for  you,  and  you 
made  no  decision. 

"Then  when  Barnard's  command  moved 
out  we  had  our  last  distressing  interview. 
And,  if  that  night  I  spoke  of  your  present 
husband  and  asked  you  to  be  a  little  wiser  and 
use  a  little  more  discretion  to  avoid  malicious 
comment — it  was  not  because  I  dreamed  of 
distrusting  you — it  was  merely  for  your  own 
guidance  and  because  you  had  so  often 
complained  of  other  people's  gossip  about 
you. 

"To  say  I  was  stunned,  crushed,  when  I 
learned  of  what  had  happened  in  my  absence, 
is  to  repeat  a  trite  phrase.  What  it  cost  me  is 
of  no  consequence  now;  what  it  is  now  costing 
■  you  I  cannot  help. 

"Yet,  your  letter,  in  every  line,  seems  to 
imply  some  strange  responsibility  on  my 
part  for  what  you  speak  of  as  the  degrading 
position  you  now  occupy. 

"Degradation  or  not — let  us  leave  that 
aside;  you  cannot  now  avoid  being  bis  wife. 
But  as  for  any  nostile  attitude  of  society  in 
your  regard — f  ny  league  or  coaliticHi  to  dis- 
credit you — that  is  not  apparent  to  me. 

"And  now,  one  thing  mon.  You  ask  me 
to  meet  you  at  Sherry's  for  a  conference.  I 
don't  cam  to,  Alixe.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
said  except  what  can  be  written  on  letter 
paper.  Ajid  I  can  see  neither  the  necessity 
nor  the  wisdom  of  our  writing  any  more 
letters." 

For  a  few  days  no  reply  came;  then  he 
received  such  a  strange,  unhappy,  and 
desperate  letter  that,  astonished,  alarmed, 
and  apprehensive,  he  went  straight  to  his 
sister,  who  had  run  up  to  town  for  the  day 
from  Silverside,  and  who  had  telephoned  him 
to  take  her  somewhere  for  luncheon. 

>nna  appeared  very  gay  and  happy  and 
youthful  in  her  spring  plumage,  but  she  ex- 
claimed impatiently  at  his  tired  and  care- 
worn pallor;  and  when  a  little  later  they  were 
seated  tite-Jl-tfite  in  the  rococo  dining  room 
of  a  popular  French  restaurant,  she  began  to 
urge  him  to  return  with  her,  insisting  that  a 
week-end  at  Silverside  was  what  he  needed  to 
avert  physical  disintegration. 

"\\Tiat  is  there  to  keep  you  in  town?" 
she  demanded,  breaking  bits  from  the  stick 
of  crisp  bread.  "The  children  have  been 
clamoring  for  you  day  and  night,  and  Eileen 


has  been  expecting  a  letter —  You  promised 
to  write  her,  Phil 1" 

"I'm  going  to  write  to  her,"  he  said  im- 
patiently; "wait  a  moment,  Nina — dont 
speak  (^  anything  pleasant  or — or  intimate 
just  now — because — because  I've  got  to  Imng 
up  another  matter — something  not  very 
pleasant  to  me  or  to  you.    May  I  begin?" 

"What  is  it,  Phil?"  she  asked,  her  quick, 
curious  eyes  intent  on  his  troubled  face. 

"It  is  about — Alixe." 

"What  about  her?"  returned  his  sister 
calmly. 

"  You  knew  her  in  school — years  ago.  You 
have  always  known  her " 

"Yes." 

"  You — did  you  ever  visit  her?— stay  at  the 
Varians'  house?" 

"Yes." 

There  was  a  silence;  his  eyes  shifted  to  his 
plate;  remained  fixed  as  he  said: 

"Then  you  knew  her — father?" 

"Yes,  Phil,"  she  said  quietly,  "I  knew 
Mr,  Varian." 

"What  was  the  truth  about  her  father?"  he 
said  doggedly.  "He  was  eccentric;  was  he 
ever  worse  than  that?" 

"The  truth  was  that  he  became  mentally 
irresponsible  before  his  death." 

"You  k?ww  this?" 

"Alixe  tdd  me  when  we  were  schoolgirls. 
And  for  days  she  was  haunted  with  the  fear 
of  what  mig^t  cme  day  be  her  inheritance. 
That  is  all  I  know,  Phil." 

He  nodded  and  for  a  while  made  some 
pretense  of  eating,  but  presently  leaned  back 
and  looked  at  his  sister  out  of  dazed  eyes. 

"Do  you  suppose,"  he  said  heavily,  "that 
she  was  not  entirely  responsible  when — when 
she  went  away?" 

"I  have  wondered,"  said  Nina  simi^y. 
"Austin  believes  it." 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  he  said,  staring  at 
vacancy.  "I  refuse  to."  And,  thinking  of 
her  last  fri^tened  and  excited  letto:  im^or- 
ing  an  interview  with  him  and  giving  the 
startling  reason:  "What  a  scoundrel  that 
fellow  Ruthven  is,"  he  said  with  a  shudder. 

"Why,  what  has  he " 

"Nothing.    I  can't  discuss  it,  Nina— — " 

"Please  tell  me,  Phill" 

"There  is  nothing  to  tell." 

She  said  deliberately:  "I  hope  there  is  not, 
Phil.  Nor  do  I  credit  any  mischievous 
gossip  which  ventures  to  link  my  brother's 
name  with  the  name  of  Mrs.  Ruthven." 

He  paid  no  heed  to  what  she  hinted,  and 
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he  was  still  thinking  of  Ruthven  when  he  said : 
"The  most  contemptible  and  cowardly  thing 
a  man  can  do  is  to  fail  a  peisoo  dependent 
on  him — when  that  person  is  in  prospective 
danger.  The  dependence,  the  threatened 
helplessness  must  appeal  to  any  man  I  How 
can  he,  then,  fail  to  stand  by  a  person  in 
trouble — a  person  Imked  to  him  by  every  tie, 
every  obligation.  Why — why  to  ^il  at  such 
a  time  is  dastardly — and  to — to  make  a  possi- 
ble threatened  infirmity  a  reason  for  abandon- 
ing a  woman  is  mcmstrous 1" 

"Phill  I  never  for  a  moment  supposed 
that  even  if  you  suspected  Alixe  to  be  not  per- 
fectly responsible  you  would  have  abandoned 

"  /?  Abandon  her/ "  He  laughed  bitterly. 
"I  was  not  speaking  of  myself,"  he  said. 
And  to  himself  he  wondered:  "Was  it  that — 
after  all?  Is  that  the  key  to  my  dreadful  in- 
ability to  understand?  I  cannot — I  cannot 
accept  it.  I  know  her-  it  was  not  that;  it — it 
must  not  bel" 

And  that  night  he  wrote  to  her: 
"If  he  threatens  you  with  divorce  on  such  a 
ground,  he  himself  is  likely  to  be  adjudged 
mentally  unsound.  It  was  a  brutal,  stupid 
threat,  nothing  more,  and  his  insult  to  your 
Other's  memory  was  more  brutal  still.  Don't 
be  stampeded  by  such  threats.  Disprove 
them  by  your  calm  self-control  under  provo- 
cation; disprove  them  by  your  discretion  and 
s^-ccmfideoce.  Give  nobody  a  singje  pos- 
dble  reason  for  gossip.  And  above  all,  Alixe, 
don't  become  worried  and  morbid  over  any- 
thing you  mi^t  dread  as  inheritance,  for 
you  are  as  sound  to-day  as  you  were  when  I 
first  met  you;  and  you  shall  not  doubt  that 
you  could  ever  be  anything  else.  Be  the 
woman  you  can  bel  Show  the  pluck  and 
courage  to  make  the  very  best  out  of  life. 
I  have  slowly  learned  to  attempt  it;  and  it  is 
not  difBcull  if  you  convince  yourself  that  it 
can  be  done." 
To  this  she  answered  the  next  day: 
"I  irill  do  my  best.  There  is  danger  and 
treachery  everywhere;  and  if  it  becomes  un- 
endurable I  shall  put  an  end  to  it  in  one  way 
w  another.  As  for  his  threat — incident  on 
my  admitting  that  I  did  go  to  your  room, 
and  defying  him  to  dare  believe  evil  of  me 
fca-  doing  it — ^I  can  lau^  at  it  now — thou^, 
when  I  wrote  you,  I  was  terrified — remember- 
ing how  mentally  broken  my  father  was 
when  he  died. 
"I  don't  know  what  passed  between  you 


and  him:  he  won't  tell  me;  but  I  do  know 
from  the  servants  that  he  has  been  quite  ill — 
I  was  in  Westchester  that  nigjit — and  that 
something  liappened  to  his  eyes — they  were 
dreadful  for  a  while.  I  imagine  it  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  veins  and  arteries;  and  it's 
understood  that  he's  to  avoid  sudden  ex- 
citement. 

"However,  he's  only  serenely  disagreeable 
to  me  now,  and  we  see  almost  nothing  of  one 
another  except  over  the  card  tables.  Gerald 
has  been  winning  rather  heavily,  I  am  ^d  to 
say — glad,  as  long  as  I  cannot  prevent  him 
from  playing.  And  yet  I  may  be  able  to 
accomplish  that  yet — in  a  roundabout  way — 
because  the  apple-visaged  and  hawk-beaked 
Mr.  Neergard  has  apparently  become  my 
slavish  creature;  quite  infatuated.  And  as 
soon  as  I've  fastened  on  his  collar,  and  made 
sure  that  Rosamund  can't  unhook  it,  I'll  try 
to  make  him  shut  down  on  Gerald's  playing. 
This  for  your  sake,  Phil — because  you  ask 
me.  And  because  you  must  always  stand  for 
all  that  is  upright  and  good  and  manly  in  my 
eyes.  Ah,  PhH!  what  a  fool  I  was!  And  al^ 
all  my  own  fault  too.  Alixe." 

This  ended  the  sudden  eruptiim  of  cor- 
respondence ;  for  he  did  not  reply  to  this  letter, 
thou^  in  it  he  read  enough  to  make  him 
gravely  uneasy;  and  be  fell,  once  more,  into 
the  habit  of  brooding  from  which  both  Boots 
Lansing  and  Eileen  had  almost  weaned  him. 

Also  he  began  to  take  long  solitary  walks  in 
the  Park  when  not  occupied  in  conferences 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Lawn  Nitro- 
Powder  Woiks — a  company  which  he  had 
recently  approached  in  behalf  of  his  Imper- 
fected  explosive,  Chaosite. 

This  hermit  life  mig^t  have  continued  in 
town  indefinitely  had  he  not,  one  morning, 
been  surprised  by  a  note  from  Eileen — the 
first  be  bad  ever  had  from  her. 

It  was  only  a  very  brief  missive — piquant, 
amusing,  iimocently  audacious  in  closing — 
a  mere  reminder  that  he  had  promised  to 
write  to  her;  and  she  ended  it  by  asking  him 
very  plainly  whether  he  had  not  missed  her, 
in  terms  so  frank,  so  sweet,  so  confident  of  his 
inevitable  answer,  that  all  the  enchantment  of 
their  delightful  intimacy  surged  back  in  one 
quick  tremor  of  happiness,  washing  from  his 
heart  and  soul  the  clbiging,  sordid,  evil  things 
which  were  creeping  closer,  closer  to  torment 
and  overwhelm  htm. 

And  all  that  day  he  went  about  his  business 
quite  happily,  her  letter  in  his  pocket;  and  thai 
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night,  taking  a  new  pen  and  penholder,  he 
laid  out  his  very  best  letter  paper,  and  began 
the  fiist  letter  be  had  ever  written  to  Eileen 
EnoU. 

"Dear  Eileen:  I  have  your  charming 
little  note  from  Silverside  reminding  me  that 
I  had  promised  to  write  you.  But  I  needed 
no  reminder;  you  know  that.  Then  why 
have  I  not  written?  I  couldn't,  offhand. 
And  every  day  and  evening  except  to-day 
and  this  evening  I  have  hea\  in  conference 
with  Edgerton  Lawn  and  other  representatives 
of  the  Lawn  Nitro-Powder  Company;  and 
have  come  to  a  sort  of  semiagieement  with 
them  concerning  a  hi^  explosive  called  Cha- 
osite  which  they  desire  to  control  the  sale 
of  as  soon  as  I  can  control  its  tendency  to 
misbehave.  This  I  expect  to  do  this  summer; 
and  Austin  has  very  kindly  offered  me  a  tiny 
cottage  out  on  the  moors  too  far  from  any- 
body or  anything  to  worry  people. 

"Meanwhile,  however,  your  letter  and  its 
questions  await  answers;  and  here  they 
are: 

"Yes,  I  saw  Gerald  once  at  his  dub  and 
had  a  short  talk  with  him.  He  was  apparently 
well.  You  should  not  feel  so  anxious  about 
him.  He  is  very  young  yet,  but  he  comes 
from  good  stock.  Sooner  or  later  he  is 
bound  to  find  himself;  you  must  not  doubt 
that. 

"No,  I  have  not  ridden  in  the  Park  since 
you  and  Nina  and  the  children  went  to  Silver- 
side.  I  walked  there  Sunday,  and  it  was  most 
beautiful,  especially  throu^  the  ramble. 
In  his  later  years  my  father  .was  fond  of 
walking  there  with  me.  That  is  one  reason  I 
go  there;  he  seems  to  be  very  near  me  when 
I  stand  under  the  familiar  trees  or  move 
along  the  flowering  walks  he  loved  so  well. 
I  w^  you  had  known  him.  It  is  curious 
how  often  this  wish  recurs  to  me;  and  so 
persistent  was  it  in  the  Park  that  lovely 
Sunday  that,  at  moments,  it  seemed  as  though 
we  three  w«e  walking  there  together — he 
and  you  and  I — quite  happy  in  the  silence  of 
companionship  which  seemed  not  of  yester- 
day but  of  years. 

"And  now  your  next  question:  Yes,  Boots 
is  well,  and  I  will  give  him  Drina's  love,  and 
I  will  try  my  best  to  bring  him  to  Silveiside 
when  I  come.  Boots  is  still  crazed  with  ad- 
miration for  his  house.  He  has  two  cats,  a 
housekeeper,  and  a  jungle  of  shrubs  and  vines 
in  the  back  yard,  which  he  plays  the  hose  on; 
and  he  has  also  acquired  some  really  beautiful 


(dd  ru^ — a  Herez  which  has  all  the  tints  of 
a  living  sapphire,  and  a  charming  antique 
Shiraz,  rose,  gold,  and  that  rare  old  Persian 
blue. 

"And  now  your  last  question.  And  I 
answer;  Yes,  I  do  miss  you — so  badly  that  I 
often  take  refuge  in  summoning  you  in  spirit. 
The  other  day  I  had  occasion  to  see  Austin ; 
and  we  sat  in  the  library  where  all  the  curtains 
are  in  linen  ba^  and  idl  the  furniture  in  over- 
alls, and  where  the  ru^  are  rolled  in  tarred 
paper  and  the  pictures  are  muffled  in  cheese- 
cloth. 

"And  after  our  conference  had  ended  and 
I  was  on  my  way  to  the  hall  below,  suddenly 
on  my  ear,  faint  but  clear,  I  heard  your  voice, 
sweet  as  the  odor  of  blossoms  in  an  empty 
room.  No — it  neither  deceived  nor  startled 
me;  I  have  often  heard  it  before,  when  you 
were  nowhere  near.  And,  that  I  may  answer 
your  question  more  completely,  I  answer  it 
again:  Yes,  I  miss  you;  so  that  I  hear  your 
voice  throu^  every  silence;  all  voids  are  gay 
with  it;  th^  are  no  lonely  places  where  my 
steps  pass,  because  you  are  always  near;  no 
stillness  throu^  which  your  voice  does  not 
sound;  no  unhappiness,  no  sordid  cares  which 
the  memory  of  you  does  not  make  easier  to 
endure. 

"Have  I  answered?  And  now,  good  ni^t. 
Gerald  has  just  come  in;  I  hear  faim  passing 
the  hall  to  biis  own  apartments.  So  I'll  drop 
in  for  a  smoke  with  him  before  I  start  to 
search  for  you  in  dreamland.  Good  night, 
Eileen.  Philip  Selwyn." 

When  he  had  finished,  sealed,  and  stamped 
his  letter  he  leaned  back  m  his  chair,  smiling 
to  himself,  still  under  the  spell  which  the 
thou^t  of  her  so  often  now  cast  over  him. 
How  utterly  had  his  sister  mistaken  their 
frank  companionship!  How  stupidly  su- 
perfluous was  it  to  pretend  to  detect,  in  their 
comradeship,  the  commonplaces  of  sentiment 
— as  though  In  their  cordial  understanding 
there  was  anything  less  simple  than  com- 
munity of  taste  and  the  mutual  attraction  of 
intelligence! 

His  sister  was  mistaken;  but  her  mistake 
must  not  disturb  the  blossoming  of  this  un- 
stained flower.  Sufficient  that  Eileen  and  he 
disdainfuUy  ignore  the  trite  interpretation 
those  outside  mi^t  offer  them  unasked; 
sufficient  that  then:  c<Hifidence  in  Mie  another 
remain  without  motive  other  than  the  happi- 
ness of  unembarrassed  people  who  And  a 
pleasure  in  sharing  an  intelligent  curiosity 
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concerning  nxen  and  thin^  and  the  world 
about  tliem. 

Thinking  of  these  matters,  lying  back  there 
In  his  desk  chair,  he  suddenly  remembered 
that  Gerald  had  come  in.  They  had  scarcely 
seen  one  ano±er  since  that  unhappy  meeting 
in  the  Stuyvesant  Club;  and  now,  remember- 
ing what  he  had  written  to  Eileen,  he  emerged 
with  a  start  from  his  contented  dreaming, 
sobered  by  the  prospect  of  seeking  Gerald. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  hesitated;  but  he 
had  said  in  his  letter  that  he  was  going  to  do 
it;  and  now  be  rose,  looked  around  for  his 
|Hpe,  found  it,  filled  and  tinted  it,  and,  throw- 
ing on  his  dressing  gown,  went  out  into  the 
corridor,  tying  the  tasseled  ccsds  around  his 
waist  as  he  walked. 

His  first  knock  remaining  unanswered,  he 
knocked  mca«  sharply.  Then  he  heard  from 
within  the  muffled  creak  of  a  bed,  heavy  steps 
across  the  flow.  The  door  opoied  with  a 
jerk;  Gerald  stood  there,  eyes  swt^len,  hair  in 
disorder,  his  collar  crushed,  and  the  white 
evening  tie  unknotted  and  dangling  over  his 
soiled  shirt-btHit. 

"Hello,"  said  Selwyn  simply,  "  may  I  come 
in?" 

Hie  boy  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  as 
thoi^  confused  by  the  light;  then  he  turned 
and  walked  back  toward  the  bed,  still  rub- 
bing his  eyes,  and  sat  down  on  the  edge. 

Selwyn  dosed  the  door  and  seated  himself, 
apparently  not  noticing  Gerald's  dishevelment. 

"Thought  I'd  drop  in  for  a  good-night 
pipe,"  he  said  quietly.  "By  the  way, 
Gerald,  I'm  going  down  to  Silverside  next 
week.  Nina  has  asked  Boots,  too.  Couldn't 
you  fix  it  to  come  along  with  us?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  Ik^  in  a  low 
voice;  "I'd  like  to." 

That  something  was  very  wrong  with  him 
appeared  plaiidy  enou^;  but  Selwyn,  touched 
to  the  heart  and  miserably  apprehensive, 
dared  not  question  him,  unasked. 

And  so  they  sat  there  for  a  while,  Selwyn 
making  what  conversation  he  couM;  and  at 
length  Gerald  turned  and  dragged  himself 
across  the  bed,  dropping  his  head  back  on  the 
disordered  pillows. 

"Go  on,"  he  said;  "I'm  listening." 

So  Selwyn  continued  his  pleasant,  incon- 
sequential observations,  and  Gerald  lay  with 
closed  eyes,  quite  motionless,  until,  watching 
him,  Selwyn  saw  his  hand  was  trembling 
where  it  lay  clinched  beside  him.  And  pres- 
ently the  boy  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 

Toward  midnight  Selwyn  rose  quietly,  re- 


moved his  unlighted  pipe  from  between  his 
teeth,  knocked  the  ash^  from  it,  and  pock- 
eted it.  Then  he  walked  to  the  bed  and 
seated  himself  on  the  edge. 

"What's  the  trouble,  old  man?"  he  asked 
coolly. 

There  was  no  answer.  He  placed  his 
hand  over  Gerald's;  the  boy's  hand  lay  inert, 
then  quivered  and  closed  on  Selwyn's  con- 
vulsively. 

"That's  right,"  said  the  elder  man;  "that's 
what  I'm  here  for — to  stand  by  when  you 
hoist  signals.    Go  on." 

I^e  boy  shook  his  head  and  buried  it 
deeper  in  the  pillow. 

"Bad as  that?"  commented  Selwyn  quietly. 
"Well,  what  of  it?  I'm  standing  by,  I  tell 
you.  That's  right" — as  Gerald  broke  down, 
his  body  quivering  under  the  spasm  of  sound- 
less grief — "that's  the  safety-valve  working. 
Good  business.    Take  your  time." 

It  took  a  long  time;  and  Selwyn  sat  sHent 
and  modonless,  his  whole  arm  numb  from  its 
position  and  Gerald's  crushing  grasp.  And 
at  last,  seeing  that  was  the  moment  to  speak: 

"Now  let's  fix  up  this  matter,  Gerald. 
Come  onl" 

"Good  heavensl  H-bow  can  it  be 
f.fixed " 

"I'll  tell  you  when  you  tell  me.  It's  a 
money  difficulty,  I  sutHMse;  isn't  it?" 

"Yes." 

"Cards?" 

"P-partly." 

"Oh,  a  note?  Case  of  honor?  Where  is 
this  I.  O.  U.  that  you  gave?" 

"It's  wcose  than  that.  The — the  note  is 
paid.     Good  God— I  can't  tell  you " 

"You  must.  That's  why  I'm  here,  Gerald." 

"Well,  then,  I — ^I  drew  a  check — knowing 
that  I  had  no  funds.  If  it — if  they  return  it, 
marked " 

"I  see.    What  are  the  figures?" 

The  boy  stammered  them  out;  Selwyn's 
grave  face  grew  graver  still. 

"That  is  bad,"  he  said  slowly — "very  bad. 
Have  you — hut  of  course  you  couldn't  have 
seen  Austin " 

"I'd  kill  myself  firstl"  said  Gerald  fiercely. 

"No,  you  wouldn't  do  that.  You're  not 
that  kind.  Keep  perfectly  cod,  Gerald;  be- 
cause it  is  going  to  be  txed.  The  method 
only  remains  to  be  decided  upon " 

"I  can't  take  your  moneyl"  stammered  the 
boy;  "I  can't  take  a  cent  from  you — after 
what  I've  said  —  the  beastly  tfaii^  I've 
said " 
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"It  isn't  the  things  you  say  to  me,  Gerald, 
that  matter.  .  .  .  Let  me  think  a  bit — and 
don't  wony.  Just  lie  quietly,  and  under- 
stand that  I'll  do  the  wonying.  And  while 
I'm  amusing  myself  with  a  little  quiet  re- 
flection as  to  ways  and  means,  just  take  your 
own  bearings  from  this  reef;  and  set  a  true 
couise  once  more,  Gerald.  That  is  all  the 
reproach,  all  the  criticism  you  are  going  to 
get  from  me.  Deal  with  yourself  and  your 
God  in  silence." 

And  in  silence  and  heavy  dismay  Selwyn 
confronted  the  sacrifice  he  must  make  to  save 
the  honor  of  the  house  of  Erroll. 

It  meant  more  than  temporary  incon- 
venience to  himself;  it  meant  that  he  must  go 
into  the  market  and  sell  securities  which  were 
partly  his  capital,  and  from  which  came  the 
modest  income  that  enabled  him  to  live  as  he 
did. 

How  could  he  afford  to  do  this — unoccu- 
pied, earning  nothing,  bereft  of  his  profession, 
with  only  the  chance  in  view  that  his  Chaosite 
might  turn  out  stable  enough  to  be  market- 
able? How  could  he  dare  so  strip  himself? 
Yet,  there  was  no  other  way;  it  had  to  be 
done;  and  done  at  once — the  very  first  thing 
in  the  morning  before  it  became  too  late. 

And  at  first,  in  the  bitter  resentment  of  the 
necessity,  his  impulse  was  to  turn  on  Gerald 
and  bind  him  to  good  conduct  by  every  pledge 
the  boy  could  give.  At  least  there  would  be 
compensation.  Yet,  with  the  thought  came 
the  clear  conviction  of  its  futility.  The  boy 
had  brushed  too  close  to  dishonor  not  to 
recognize  it.  And  if  this  were  not  a  lifelong 
lesson  to  him,  no  promises  forced  from  him 
in  his  dire  need  and  distress,  no  oaths,  no 
pledges  could  bind  him;  no  blame,  no  ad- 
monition, no  scom,  no  contempt,  no  reproach 
could  help  him  to  see  more  clearly  the  pit  of 
destruction  than  he  could  see  now. 

"You  need  sleep,  Gerald,"  he  said  quietly, 
"Don't  worry;  I'll  see  that  your  check  is  not 
dishonored;  all  you  have  to  see  to  is  yourself. 
Good-ni^t,  my  boy." 

But  Gerald  could  not  speak;  and  so  Selwyn 
left  him  and  walked  slowly  back  to  his  own 
room,  where  he  seated  himself  at  his  desk, 
grave,  absent-eyed,  his  unfilled  pipe  between 
his  teeth. 

And  he  sat  there  until  he  had  bitten  clean 
through  the  amber  mouthpiece,  so  that  the 
brier  bowl  fell  clattering  to  the  floor.  By 
that  lime  it  was  full  daylight;  but  Gerald  was 
still  asleep.  He  slept  late  into  the  afternoon ; 
but  that  evening,  when  Selwyn  and  Lansing 


came  in  to  persuade  him  to  go  with  them  to 
Silverside,  Gerald  was  gone. 

They  waited  another  day  for  him;  be  did 
not  appear.  And  that  nig^t  they  left  for 
Silverside  without  him. 


CHAPTER  Vm 

SILVERSIDE 

During  that  week-end  ^t  riverside  Boots 
behaved  like  a  school-lad  fun  wild.  With 
Drina's  hand  in  his,  half  a  dozen  dogs  as 
advanced  guard,  and  heavily  flanked  by  the 
Gerard  battalion,  he  scoured  the  moorlands 
from  Surf  Point  to  the  Hither  Woods,  from 
Wonder  Head  to  Sky  Pood. 

Ever  hopeful  of  rabbit  and  fox,  Billy  urged 
on  his  cheerful  waddling  pack,  and  the  sea 
wind  rang  with  the  crack  of  his  whip  and  the 
treble  note  of  his  whistle.  Drina,  lately  in- 
oculated with  the  virus  of  nature  -  study, 
carried  a  green  gauze  butterfly  net,  while 
Boots's  pockets  bulged  with  various  lethal 
bottles  and  perforated  tin  boxes  for  the  re- 
ception of  caterpillars.  The  other  children, 
like  the  puppies  of  Billy's  pack,  ran  hap- 
hazard, tireless  and  eager  litUe  opportunists, 
eternal  prisoners  of  hope,  tripped  flat  by 
creepers,  scratched  and  soiled  in  thicket  and 
bog,  but  always  up  and  iwy/asd  again,  rang- 
ing out,  nose  in  the  wind,  dauntless,  ex- 
pectant, wonder-eyed. 

Nina,  Eileen,  and  Selwyn  formed  a  lagging 
and  leisurely  rear  -  guard,  though  always 
within  signalling  distance  of  Boots  and  the 
main  body;  and,  when  necessary,  the  two 
ex-army  men  wigwagged  to  each  other 
across  the  uplands  to  the  endless  excitement 
and  gratification  of  the  children. 

Eileen  and  Selwyn  were  standing  on  one  of 
the  treeless  hills — a  riotous  tangle  of  grasses 
and  wild  flowers — looking  out  to  sea  across 
Sky  Pond.  He  had  a  rod;  and  as  he  stood 
he  idly  switched  the  gayly  colored  flies  back- 
ward and  forward. 

Standing  there — fairly  swimming — in  the 
delicious  upper  -  air  currents,  she  looked 
blissfully  across  the  rolling  moors,  while  the 
sunlight  drenched  her  and  the  salt  wind 
winnowed  the  ruddy  glory  of  her  hair,  and 
from  the  tangle  of  tender  blossoming  green 
things  a  perfume  mounted,  saturating  her 
senses  as  she  breathed  it  deeper  in  the  happi- 
ness of  desire  fulfilled  and  content  quite 
absolute.     ... 
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•'Afttt  all,"  she  said,  "what  more  is  there 
than. this?  Earth  and  sea  and  skjr  and  sun, 
and  a  friend  to  show  them  to.  Because, 
as  I  wrote  you,  the  friend  is  quite  necessary 
in  the  scheme  of  thin^— to  round  out  the 
symmetry  of  it  all.  I  suppose  you're  dy- 
ing to  daogle  those  flies  in  Brier  Water  to 
see  whether  there  are  any  trout  there.  Well, 
there  are;  Austin  stocked  it  years  ago,  and 
he  never  fishes,  so  no  doubt  it's  full  of  fish. 
What  is  that  black  thing  moving  along  the 
edgt  of  the  Golden  M«sh?" 

"A  mink,"  he  said,  looking. 

She  seated  herself  cross-legged  on  the  hill- 
top to  watch  the  mink  at  her  leisure.  But  the 
lidie  funy  creature  took  to  the  water,  dived, 
and  vanished,  and  she  turned  her  attention 
to  the  landscape. 

"Do  you  see  that  lighthouse  far  to  the 
south?"  she  asked;  "that  is  Fii^te  Light. 
West  of  it  lies  Surf  Point,  and  the  bay  between 
is  Surf  Bay.  That's  where  I  nearly  froze 
solid  in  my  first  ocean  bath  of  the  year.  A 
little  later  we  can  bathe  in  that  cove  to  the 
math — the  Bay  of  Shoals.  You  see  it,  don't 
you? — there,  lying  tucked  in  between  Wonder 
Head  and  the  Hither  Woods;  but  I  forgot  I 
Of  course  you've  been  here  before;  and  you 
know  all  this;  don't  you?" 

"Yes,"  he  said  quietly,  "my  brother  and  I 
•  came  here  as  boys." 

"Have  you  not  been  here  since?" 

"Once."  He  turned  and  looked  down  at 
the  sea-battered  wharf  jutting  into  the  Bay 
of  Shoals.  "Once,  since  I  was  a  boy,"  he 
repeated;  "but  I  came  alone.  The  trans- 
ports landed  at  that  wharf  after  the  Spanish 
war.  The  hospital  camp  was  yonder.  My 
brother  died  there." 

After  a  vihOe  he  picked  up  his  rod,  and  sat 
erect  and  cross-legged  as  she  sat,  and  flicked 
the  flies,  absently,  across  the  grass,  aiming  at 
wind-blown  butterflies. 

"AH  these  changes!"  he  exclaimed  with  a 
sweep  of  the  rod-butt  toward  Wdgeon  Bay. 
"When  I  was  here  as  a  boy  there  were  no  fine 
estates,  no  great  houses,  no  country  dubs,  no 
game  preserves — only  a  few  fishermen's 
hovels  altmg  the  Bay  of  Shoals,  and  Frigate 
L^^t  yonder.  Truly  this  island  with  its 
hundred  miles  of  length  has  become  but  a 
formal  ^irden  of  the  wealthy.  AlasI  I  knew 
it  as  a  stretch  of  woods,  dunes,  and  old-time 
villages  where  life  had  sliunbered  for  two 
hundred  yeaisl " 

He  fril  silent,  but  she  nodded  him  to  go  on. 

"Brooklyn  was  a  quiet  tree-shaded  town," 


he  continued  thoughtfully,  "unvessd  by 
dreams  of  traffic ;  Flatbush  an  old  Dutch  village 
buried  in  the  scented  bloom  of  lilac,  locust, 
and  syringa,  asleep  under  its  ancient  gables, 
hip-roofs,  and  spreading  trees.  Bath,  Utrecht, 
Canarsie,  Gravesend  were  little  tnore  than 
cross-road  taverns  dreaming  in  the  sun;  and 
that  vile  and  noise-cursed  island  beyond  the 
Narrows  was  a  stretch  of  unpolluted  beauty 
in  an  imtainted  sea  —  nothing  but  whitest 
sand  and  dunes  and  fragrant  bayberry  and  a 
blaze  of  wild  flowers.  Think  of  what  this 
was  but  a  few  years  ago,  and  think  of  what 
'progress'  has  done  to  lay  it  waste  I  What 
will  it  be  to-morrow?" 

"Oh — oh!"  she  protested,  lauding;  "I 
did  not  suppose  you  were  that  kind  of  a 
Jeremiah!" 

"Well,  I  am,  I  see  no  progress  in  prostrate 
forests,  in  soft-coal  smoke,  in  noise!  I  see 
nothing  gained  in  trimming  and  cutting  and ' 
plowing  and  macadamizing  a  heavenly  wil- 
derness into  mincing  little  ^rdens  for  the 
rich."  He  was  smiling  at  his  own  vehemence 
but  she  knew  that  he  was  more  than  half 
serious. 

"Oh — ohl"  she  protested,  shaking  her 
head;  "your  philosophy  is  that  of  all  reac- 
tionaries—emotional arguments  which  never 
can  be  justified.  Why,  if  the  laboring  man 
delights  in  the  harmless  hurdy-gurdy  and 
finds  his  pleasure  mounted  on  a  wooden 
horse,  should  you  say  that  the  island  of  his 
delight  is  'vile'?  All  fulfilment  of  harmless 
happiness  is  progress,  my  poor  friend— —  " 

"But  my  harmless  happiness  lay  in  seeing 
the  wild-fowl  splashingwherenothingsplashes 
now  except  beer  and  the  bathing  rabble.  If 
progress  is  happiness — where  is  mine  ?  Gone 
with  the  curlew  and  the  wild  duck!  There- 
fore, there  is  no  progress." 

"But  your  happiness  in  such  things  was  an 
exception " 

"Exceptions  prove  anythingi" 

"Yes— but—no,  they  don't,  either  I  What 
nonsense  you  can  talk  when  you  try  to.  As 
for  me  I'm  going  down  to  the  Brier  Water 
to  look  into  it.  If  there  are  any  trout  there 
foolish  enough  to  bite  at  those  gaudy-feath- 
ered hooks  I'll  call  you " 

"I'm  going  with  you,"  he  said,  rising  to  his 
feet.  She  smilingly  ignored  his  offered  hands 
and  sprang  erect  unaided. 

The  Brier  Water,  a  cold,  deep,  leisurely 
stream,  deserved  its  name.  If  anybody  ever 
haunted  it  with  hostile  designs  upon  its  fishy 
denizens,  Austin  at  least  never  did.    Belted 
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kingfisher,  heron,  mink,  and  perhaps  a  furtive 
small  boy  with  pole  and  sinker  and  barnyard 
worm — these  were  the  only  foes  the  trout 
might  dread.  As  for  a  man  and  a  fly-rod, 
they  knew  him  not,  nor  was  there  much 
chance  for  casting  a  line,  because  the  water 
everywhere  flowed  under  weeds,  arched 
thickets  of  brier  and  grass,  and  leafy  branches 
criss-crossed  above. 

"This  place  is  impossible,"  said  Selwyn 
scornfully.  "What  is  Austin  about  to  let  it 
all  grow  up  and  run  wild " 

"You  said,"  observed  Eileen,  "that  you 
preferred  an  untrimmed  wilderness;  didn't 
you?" 

He  laughed  and  reeled  in  his  line  until  only 
six  inches  of  the  gossamer  leader  remained 
free.  From  this  dangled  a  sin^  silver- 
bodied  fly,  glittering  in  the  wind. 

"There's  a  likely  pool  hidden  under  those 
'  briers,"  he  said;  "I'm  going  to  poke  the  tip 
of  my  rod  under — this  way —  Hah!"  as  a 
heavy  splash  sounded  from  depths  unseen 
and  the  reel  screamed  as  he  struck. 

Up  and  down,  under  banks  and  over 
shallows  rushed  the  invisible  fish;  and  Selwyn 
could  do  nc^ing  for  a  while  but  let  him  go 
when  he  insisted,  and  check  and  recover 
when  the  fish  permitted. 

Eileen,  a  spray  of  green  mint  between  her 
vivid  lips,  watched  the  perfomaance  with 
growing  interest;  but  when  at  length  a  big, 
bt,  strug^ing  speckled  trout  was  cautiously 
but  successfully  lifted  out  into  the  grass,  she 
turned  her  back  until  the  gallant  filter  had 
departed  this  life  under  a  merciM  whack 
from  a  stick. 

"That,"  she  said  faintly,  "is  the  part  I 
don't  care  for.  Is  he  out  of  all  pain? 
What?  Didn't  feel  any?  Oh,  are  you  quite 
sure?" 

She  walked  over  to  him  and  looked  down 
at  the  beautiful  victim  of  craft. 

"Oh,  well,"  she  sighed,  "you  are  very 
clever,  of  course,  and  I  suppose  I'll  eat  him; 
but  I  wish  he  were  alive  again,  down  there  in 
those  cool,  sweet  depths." 

"Killing  fro^  and  insects  and  his  smaller 
brother  fish?" 

"Did  he  do  that?" 

"No  doubt  of  it.  And  if  I  hadn't  landed 
him,  a  heron  or  a  mink  would  have  done  it 
sooner  or  later.  That's  what  a  trout  is  for: 
to  kiU  and  be  killed." 

She  smiled,  then  sighed.  The  taking  of 
life  and  the  giving  of  it  were  mysteries  to  her. 
She  had  never  wittingly  killed  anything. 


"  Do  you  say  that  it  doesn't  hurt  the  trout?" 
she  asked. 

"There  are  no  nerves  in  the  jaw  muscles  of 
a  trout —  Hah  I"  as  his  rod  twitched  and 
swerved  under  water  and  his  reel  sang  again. 

And  again  she  watched  the  performance, 
and  once  more  turned  her  back. 

"Let  me  try,"  she  said,  when  the  coup- 
ie-grtux  had  been  administered  to  a  lusty, 
brilliant-tinted  bull-trout.  And,  rod  in  hand, 
she  bent  breathless  and  intent  over  the  bushes, 
cautiously  thrusting  the  tip  throu^  a  thicket 
of  mint. 

She  lost  two  fish,  then  hooked  a  third — a 
small  one;  but  when  she  lifted  it  gasping  into 
the  sunlight,  she  shivered  and  called  to 
Selwyn: 

"Unhook  it  and  throw  it  hack!  I — I 
simply  can't  stand  thati" 

Splash!  went  the  astonished  trout;  and  she 
si^ed  her  relief. 

"There's  no  doubt  about  it,"  she  said, 
"you  and  I  certainly  do  belong  to  diEierent 
species  of  the  same  genus;  men  and  women 
are  separate  species.    Do  you  deny  it?" 

"I  should  hate  to  lose  you  that  way,"  he 
returned  teasingly. 

"Well,  you  can't  avoid  it.  I  ^dly  admit 
that  woman  is  not  too  closely  related  to  man. 
We  don't  like  to  kill  thin^;  it's  an  ingrained 
distaste,  not  merely  a  matter  of  ethical 
philosophy.  You  like  to  kill;  and  it's  a  trait 
common  also  to  children  and  other  predatory 
animals.  Which  fact,"  she  added  airily, 
"convinces  me  of  woman's  higher  civiliza- 
tion." 

"It  would  convince  me,  too,"  he  said,  "if 
woman  didn't  eat  the  thin^  that  nan  kills  f<v 
her." 

"I  know;  isn't  it  horrid!  Oh,  dear,  we're 
neither  of  us  very  hi^  in  the  scale  yet — 
particularly  you." 

"Well,  I've  advanced  some  since  the  good 
old  days  when  a  man  went  wooing  with  a 
club,"  he  suggested. 

"  You  may  have.  But,  anyway,  you  dont 
go  wooing.  As  for  man  collectively,  he  has 
not  progressed  so  very  far,"  she  added  de- 
murely. "As  an  example,  that  dreadful 
Draymore  man  actually  hurt  my  wrist." 

Selwyn  looked  up  quickly,  a  shade  of  frsnk 
annoyance  on  his  face  and  a  vision  of  the  fat 
sybarite  before  his  eyCs.  He  turned  again  to 
his  fishing,  but  hisshnig  was  more  of  a  shud- 
der than  appeared  to  be  ccmplimentaiy  to 
Percy  Draymore. 

She  had  divined,  somehow,  that  it  annoved 
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Selwyn  to  know  that  men  had  importuned 
her.  So,  to  tonnent  him,  she  said:  "Of 
course  it  is  somewhat  exciting  to  be  asked  to 
many  people — rather  agreeaUe  than  other- 

"Whatl" 

Waist  deep  in  bay-bushes  he  turned  toward 
her  where  ^e  sat  on  the  trunk  of  an  oak 
which  had  fallen  across  the  stream.  Her 
anns  balanced  her  body;  her  ankles  were 
interiocked.  She  swung  her  slim  russet-shod 
feet  above  the  brook  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
touch  of  gaminerU  new  to  her  and  to  him. 

"Of  course  it's  amusing  to  be  told  you  are 
the  only  woman  in  the  world,"  she  said, 
"particularly  when  a  ffA  has  a.  secret  fear  that 
men  don't  consider  her  quite  grown  up." 

"You  once  said,"  he  began  impatiently, 
"that  the  idiotic  importunities  of  those  men 
annoyed  you." 

"Why  do  you  call  them  idiotic?" — with 
pretense  of  hurt  surprise.    "A  pil  is  hon- 

"Oh,  boshl" 

"Captain  Selwyn!" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  sulkily;  and 
fumbled  with  his  reel. 

She  surveyed  him,  head  a  trifle  on  one  side 
— the  very  incarualion  of  youthful  malice  in 
process  of  satisfying  a  desire  for  tormenting. 
Never  before  had  she  experienced  that  desire 
so  keenly,  so  unreasoningly;  never  before  had 
she  found  such  a  curious  pleasure  in. punish- 
ing without  cause.  A  perfectly  inexplicable 
exhilaration  possessed  her — a.  gayety  quite 
reasonless,  until  eveiy  pulse  in  her  seemed 
singing  with  laughter  and  quickening  with  the 
de^re  for  his  torment. 

"When  I  pretended  I  was  annoyed  by  what 
men  said  to  me,  I  was  only  a  y^rling,"  she 
observed.  "Now  I'm  a  two-year,  Captain 
Selwyn.  Who  can  tell  what  may  happen  in 
my  aecoad  season?" 

"You  said  that  you  were  not  the — the 
marrying  sort,"  he  insisted. 

"Nonsense.  AH  girls  are.  Once  I  sat  in  a 
hi^  chair  and  wore  a  bib  and  banqueted  on 
cambric-tea  and  prunes.  I  don't  do  it  now; 
I've  advanced.  It's  probably  part  of  that 
progress  which  you  are  so  opposed  to." 

He  did  not  answer. 

"All  process  is  admirable,"  she  su^ested. 

No  answer. 

So,  to  goad  him: 

"  Hiere  are  men,"  she  said  dreamily,  "  who 
mi^   h<^   tor  a   kinder  reception   next 


"Oh,  no,"  he  said  coolly,  "there  are  no 
such  gentlemen.  If  there  were  you  wouldn't 
say  so." 

"Yes,  I  would.    And  there  are." 
"You  can't  frighten  me"— with  a  shade 
less  confidence.    "You  wouldn't  tdl  if  there 

"I'd  tell  you." 

"Me?" — with  a  sudden  slump  in  his  re- 
maining stock  of  reassurance. 

"Certainly.  I  tell  you  and  Nina  things  of 
that  sort.  And  when  I  have  fully  decided  to 
marry  I  shall,  of  course,  tell  you  both  before 
I  inform  other  people." 

How  the  blood  in  her  young  veins  was  ra- 
cing and  singing  with  laughto-!  How  thor- 
ou^y  she  was  enjoying  something  to  which 
she  could  give  neither  reason  nor  namel  But 
how  satisfying  it  all  was—whatever  it  was  that 
amused  her  in  this  man's  uncertainty,  and  in 
the  faint  traces  of  an  irritation  as  unreason- 
ing as  the  source  of  it  I 

"Really,  Captain  Selwyn,"  she  said,  "you 
are  not  one  of  those  old-bshioned  literary 
landmarks  who  object  through  several  chap- 
ters to  a  girl's  marrying — are  you?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  am." 

"You  are  quite  serious?" 

"Quite." 

"You  won't  to  me?" 

"No,  I  won't," 

"Why?" 

"I  want  you  m3rself,"  he  said,  smiling  at 
last. 

"That  is  flattering  but  hwridly  selfish. 
In  other  words  you  won't  marry  me  and  you 
won't  let  anybody  else  do  it.  And  I'm  not 
to  marry  that  nice  young  man?" — mockingly 
sweet.  "No?  Wlmtl — not  anybody  at  all — 
ever  and  ever?" 

"Me,"  he  suggested,  "if  you're  as  thorough- 
ly demoralized  as  that." 

"Oh!  Must  a  girl  be  pretty  thoroughly 
demoralized  to  marry  you?" 

"I  don't  suppose  she'd  do  it  if  she  wasn't," 
he  admitted,  laughing. 

She  considered  him,  head  on  one  side: 

"You  are  ornamental,  anyway,"  she  con- 
cluded. 

"Well,  then,"  he  said,  "will  you  have  me?" 

She  threw  back  her  head  and  her  clear 
lau^ter  thrilled  the  silence.    He  laughed,  too. 

"So  you  won't  have  me?"  he  said. 

"You  haven't  asked  me — have  you?" 

"Well,  I  do  now." 

She  mused,  the  smile  resting  li^Uy  ai  h'ps 
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"Wouidn't  such  a  thing  astonish  Ninal" 
^e  said. 

He  did  not  answer;  a  slight  color  tinged  the 
new  sunburn  on  his  cheeks. 

She  laughed  to  herself,  clasped  her  hands, 
crossed  her  slender  feet,  and  bent  her  eyes  on 
the  pool  below. 

"Marriage,  "she  said,  pursuing  her  thoughts 
aloud,  "is  curiously  unnecessary  to  happiness. 
Take  our  pleasure  in  each  other,  for  example. 
It  has,  from  the  beginning,  been  perfectly  free 
from  silliness  and  sentiment." 

"Naturally,"  he  said.  "I'm  old  enough 
to  be  safe." 

"You  are  not!"  she  retorted.  "What  a 
ridiculous  thing  to  say!" 

"Well,  then,"  he  said,  "I'm  dreadfully 
unsafe,  but  yet  you've  managed  to  escape. 
Is  that  it?" 

"Perhaps..  You  are  attractive  to  women! 
I've  heard  that  often  enough  to  be  convinced. 
Why,  even  I  can  see  what  attracts  them" — 
she  turned  to  look  at  him — "the  way  your 
head  and  shoulders  set — and — well,  the — 
rest.  It's  rather  superior  of  me  to  have  es- 
caped sentiment,  don't  you  think  so?" 

Her  nmning  comment  was  her  laughter, 
ringing  deliciously  amid  the  trees  until  a  wild 
bird,  restlessly  attentive,  ventured  a  long, 
sweet  response  from  the  tangled  green  above 
them. 

After  their  laughter  the  sdsemess  of  re- 
action left  them  silent  for  a  while.  The  wild 
bird  sang  and  sang,  dropping  fearlessly 
nearer  from  branch  to  branch,  until  in  h^ 
melody  she  found  the  key  to  her  dreamy 
thoughts. 

"Because,"  she  said,  "you  are  so  un- 
conscious of  your  own  value,  I  like  you  best,  I 
think.  I  never  before  quite  reahzed  just 
what  it  was  in  you." 

"My  value,"  he  said,  "is  what  you  care  to 
make  it." 

"Then  nobody  can  aSord  to  take  you  away 
from  me.  Captain  Selwyn." 

He  flushed  with  pleasure:  "That  is  the 
prettiest  thing  a  woman  ever  admitted  to  a 
man,"  he  said. 

"  You  have  said  nicer  things  to  me.  That 
is  your  reward.  I  wonder  if  you  remember 
any  of  the  nice  things  you  say  to  me?  Oh, 
don't  look  so  hurt  and  astonished — because 
I  don't  beb'eve  you  do.  Isn't  it  jolly  to  sit 
here  and  let  life  drift  past  us?  Out  there  in 
the  world" — she  nodded  backward  toward 
the  open — "out  yonder  all  that  'pr<^ress'  is 
whirling  around  the  world,  and  here  we  sit — 


just  you  and  I — quite  happily,  swinging  our 
feet  in  perfect  content  and  talking  nonsense. 
What  more  is  there  after  all  than  a  com- 
panionship that  admits  both  sense  and  non- 
sense?" 

And,  as  he  tUd  not  respond:  "I  wonder  if 
you  realize  how  perfectly  lovely  you  have  been 
to  me  since  you  have  come  into  my  life? 
Men's  kindness  is  a  strange  thing;  they  may 
try  and  try,  and  a  girl  may  know  they  are 
trying  and,  in  her  turn,  try  to  be  grateful. 
But  it  is  all  effort  on  both  sides.  Then — ^with 
a  word — an  impulse  bom  of  chance  or  in- 
stinct— a  man  may  say  and  do  that  which  a 
woman  can  never  forget — and  would  not  if 
she  could." 

"Have  I  done — that?" 

"Yes.  Didn't  you  understand?  Do  you 
suppose  any  other  man  in  the  world  could 
have  what  you  have  had  of  me — of  my  real 
self?  Do  you  suppose  for  one  instant  that 
any  other  man  than  you  could  ever  obtain 
from  me  the  confidence  I  offer  you  unasked? 
Do  I  not  tell  you  everything  that  enters  my 
head  and  heart?  Do  you  not  know  that  X 
care  for  you  more  than  for  anybody  alive?" 

"Gerald " 

She  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes;  her 
breath  caught,  but  she  steadied  her  voice: 

"I've  got  to  be  truthful,"  she  said;  "I  care 
for  you  more  than  for  Gerald." 

"And  I  for  you  more  than  anybody  living" 
he  said. 

"Is  it  true?" 

"It  is  the  truth,  Eileen." 

"You — you  make  me  very  happy.  Captain 
Selwyn." 

"But — did  you  not  know  it  before  I  told 
you?" 

"I — ^y-yes;  I  hoped  so."  In  the  exultant 
reaction  from  the  delicious  tension  of  avowal 
she  laughed  lightly,  not  knowing  why. 

"The  pleasure  in  it,"  she  said,  "is  the  cer- 
tainty that  I  am  capable  of  making  you  happy. 
You  have  no  idea  how  I  desire  to  do  it.  I've 
wanted  to  ever  since  I  knew  you — ^I've  wanted 
to  be  capable  of  d<xng  it.  And  you  tell  me 
that  I  do;  and  I  am  utterly  and  foolishly 
happy."  The  quick  mischievous  sparkle  of 
gaminerie  flashed  up,  transforming  her  fw 
an  instant — "Ah,  yes;  and  I  can  make  you 
unhappy,  too,itseems,by  talking  of  marriage. 
That,  too,  is  something — a  delightful  power — 
but" — the  malice  dying  to  a  spark  in  her 
brilliant  eyes — "I  shall  not  torment  you, 
Captain  Selwyn.  Will  it  make  you  happier 
if  I  say,  '  No;  I  shall  never  marry  as  long  as  I 
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have  you'?  Will  it  really?  Then  I  say  il; 
never,  never  will  I  marry  as  long  as  I  have 
your  confidence  and  friendship.  But  I  want 
it  altl — every  bit,  please.  And  If  ever  there 
is  another  woman — if  ever  you  fall  in  lovel 
—  crack! — away  I  go"  —  she  snapped  her 
white  fingers — "Uke  thati"  she  added,  "only 
quicker!  Well,  then  1  Be  very,  very  careful, 
my  friend !  I  wish  there  were  some  place  here 
where  I  could  curl  up  indefinitely  and  listen 
to  your  views  on  life.  You  brought  a  book 
to  read,  didn't  you?" 

He  gave  her  a  funny,  embarrassed  ^nce: 
"Yes;  I  brought  a  sort  of  a  bocA," 

"Then  I'm  all  ready  to  be  read  to,  thank 
you.  Please  steady  me  while  I  try  to  stand 
up  on  this  log — one  hand  will  do " 

Scarcely  in  contact  with  him  she  crossed 
the  log,  sprang  bUthely  to  the  ground,  and, 
lifting  the  hem  of  her  summer  gown  an  inch 
or  two,  picked  her  way  toward  the  bank 
above. 

In  the  dry,  sweet  giass  she  found  a  place 
for  a  nest,  and  settled  into  it,  head  prone  on  a 
heap  of  scented  bay  leaves,  elbows  skyward, 
and  fingers  linked  across  her  chin.  One  foot 
was  hidden,  the  knee,  doubled,  making  a  tent 
of  her  white  skirt,  from  a  little  edge  of  which 
a  low  russet  shoe  projected,  revealing  the 
contour  of  a  slim  anlde. 

"What  book  did  you  bring?"  she  asked 
dreamily. 

He  turned  red:  "It's — it's  just  a  chapter 
from  a  little  book  I'm  trying  to  write — a — 
a — sort  of  suggestion  for  the  establishment 
of  native  regiments  in  the  Philippines.  I 
thought,  perhaps,  you  mi^t  not  mind 
listening " 

Her  delighted  surprise  and  quick  cordiality 
quite  overwhelmed  him,  so,  sitting  flat  on  the 
grass,  hat  oS  and  the  hill  wind  furrowing  his 
bright  crisp  hair,  he  began,  naively,  like  a 
schoolboy;  and  Eileen  lay  watching  him, 
touched  and  amused  at  his  eager  interest  in 
reading  aloud  to  her  this  mass  of  coordinated 
fact  and  detail. 

There  was,  in  her,  one  quality  to  which  he 
had  never  appealed  in  vain — ^her  loyalty. 
Confident  of  tlukt,  and  of  her  intelligence,  he 
wasted  no  words  in  preliminary  explanation. 
He  wrote  simply  and  witheut  self -conscious- 
ness; loyalty  aroused  her  interest,  intelligence 
sustained  it;  and  when  the  end  came,  it  came 
too  quickly  for  her,  and  she  said  so  frankly, 
which  deUghted  him. 

Lying  there  in  the  fragrant  verdure,  blue 
eyes  skyward  or  slanting  sideways  to  watch 


his  face,  she  listened,  answered,  questioned, 
or  responded  by  turns;  until  their  voices  grew 
lazy  and  the  li^t  reaction  from  things  serious 
awakened  the  gayety  always  latent  when  they 
were  together. 

Face  to  the  sky,  she  began  to  sing  to  her- 
self, under  her  breath,  fragments  of  that  an- 
cient war-song: 

"Le  bon  Roi  Dagobert 
Avait  un  grand  sabre  de  fer; 
Le  grand  Saint  Eloi 
Luidit:  'O  mon  Roi, 
Votre  Maj«sl£ 
Poiimil  se  blesaerl' 
'C'est  vrai,'  lu!  dil  le  Roi, 
'Qu'on  me  donnc  un  sabre  de  bobi'" 

"In  that  verse,"  observed  Selwyn,  smiling, 
"lies  the  true  key  to  the  millennium — inter- 
national disarmanient  and  moral  suasion." 

"Nonsense,"  she  said  lazily;  "the  millen- 
nium will  arrive  when  the  false  balance  be- 
tween man  and  woman  is  properly  adjusted 
— not  before.  And  that  means  universal 
education.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  old,  old 
song,  written  two  centuries  ago — the  'Educa- 
tion of  Phyllis'?  No?  Listen  then  and  be 
ashamed." 

And  lying  there,  the  back  of  one  hand 
above  her  eyes,  she  sang  in  a  sweet,  childish, 
mocking  voice,  tremulous  with  hidden  laugh- 
ter, the  song  of  Phyllis  the  shepherdess  and 
Sylvandre  the  shepherd — how  Phyllis,  more 
avaricious  than  sentimental,  made  Sylvandre 
pay  her  thirty  sheep  for  one  kiss;  how,  next 
day,  the  price  shifted  to  one  sheep  for  thirty 
kisses;  and  the  dreadful  demoralization  of 
Phyllis: 

"Le   leDdemaJn,  Philis,  plus  Cendre 
Fut  trop  heureuse  de  lui  rendre 
Trente  moutons  pour  un  baiserl 

Le  lendemain,  Philis,  peu  sage, 
Aurait  donnj  moulnns  et  chico 
Pour  un  baiser  que  le  volage 
A  Lisetfe  donnait  pour  rienl" 

"And  there  we  are,"  said  Eileen,  sitting  up 
abruptly  and  leveling  the  pink-tipped  finger 
of  accusation  at  him — "there,  if  you  please, 
lies  the  woe  of  the  world — not  in  the  arma- 
ments of  nations!  That  old  French  poet 
understood  in  half  a  second  mme  than  your 
Hague  tribunal  could  comprehend  in  its  first 
Cathayan  cycle!  There  lies  the  hope  of  your 
millennium — in  the  higher  education  of  the 
modem  Phyllis." 

"And  the  up-to-date  Sjdvandre,"  added 
Selwyn.  ,  , 
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"He  knows  too  much  already,"  she  retorted, 
deUcate  nose  in  the  air.  "Harkl  Ear  to  the 
ground!  My  atavistic  and  wilder  instincts 
warn  me  that  somebody  is  comingl" 

"Boots  and  Drina,"  said  Seiwyn;  and  he 
hailed  them  as  they  came  into  view  above. 
Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  calling  out:  "And 
Gerald,  tool  Hello,  old  fellow!  This  is  per- 
fectly fine !    When  did  you  arrive  ?  " 

"0  Gerald!"  cried  Eileen,  both  hands  out- 
stretched—  "it's  splendid  of  you  to  come! 
Dear  fellow!  have  you  seen  Nina  and  Austin? 
And  were  they  not  delighted?  And  you've 
come  to  stay,  haven't  you?  There,  I  won't 
begin  to  urge  you.  Look,  Gerald  —  look. 
Boots — and  Drina,  too — only  look  at  those 
beautiful  big  plump  trout  in  Captain  Sel- 
wyn's  creel!" 

"Oh,  I  say!"  exclaimed  Gerald,  "you 
didn't  take  those  in  that  little  brook — did  you, 
Philip?  Well,  wouldn't  that  snare  you!  I'm 
c<Hning  down  here  after  limcheon;  I  sure 
am," 

Selwyn  tiuned  to  Gerald.  "1  himted  hi^ 
and  low  for  you  helore  I  came  to  Silverside. 
You  found  my  note?" 

"Yes;  I — ^I'li  explain  later,"  said  the  boy, 
coloring.  "Come  ahead,  Eily;  Boots  and  I 
will  take  you  on  at  tennis— and  Philip,  too. 
We've  an  hour  or  so  before  luncheon.  Is  it  a 
go?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  his  sister,  unaware  of 
Selwyn's  proficiency,  but  loyal  even  in  doubt. 
And  the  five,  walking  abreast,  moved  oS 
across  the  uplands  toward  the  green  lawns  of 
Silverside,  where,  under  a  gay  lawn  parasol, 
Nina  sat,  a  "natiure  book"  in  hand,  the 
center  of  an  attentive  gathering  composed  ot 
d<^s,  children,  and  tlie  cat,  Kit-Ki,  blinkmg 
her  topaz-tinted  eyes  in  the  sunshine. 

The  young  mother  looked  up  happily  as 
the  quintet  came  strolling  across  the  lawn, 
and,  as  the  children  and  dogs  came  crowding 
around  the  opened  fish  basket  she  said  to  her 
brother  in  a  low,  contented  voice:  "Gerald 
has  quite  made  it  up  with  Austin,  dear;  I 
think  we  have  to  thank  you,  haven't  we?" 

"Has  he  really  squared  matters  with 
Austin?  That's  good — that's  fine!  Oh,  no, 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — (wactically 
nothing.  The  boy  is  sound  at  the  core — 
that's  what  did  it."  And  to  Gerald,  who  was 
hailing  him  from  the  veranda,  "Yes,  I've 
plenty  of  tennis  shoes.  Help  yourself,  old 
chap." 

Eileen  bad  gone  to  her  room  to  don  a 
shorter  skirt  and  rubber-soled  shoes;  Lansing 


followed  ber  example;  and  Sdwyn,  entering 
his  own  room,  found  Gerald  trying  on  a  pair 
of  white  footgear. 

Hie  boy  looked  up,  smiled,  and,  crossing 
one  knee,  began  to  tie  the  laces: 

"I  told  Austin  that  I  meant  to  slow  down," 
he  said  "We're  on  terms  a^in.  He  was 
fairly  decent,* 

"Good  business!"  commented  Selwyn 
vigorously. 

"And  I'm  cutting  out  cards  and  cocktails," 
continued  the  boy,  eager  as  a  little  lad  who 
tells  how  good  he  has  been  all  day — "I  made 
it  plain  to  the  fellows  that  there  was  nothing 
in  it  for  me.  And,  Philip,  I'm  boning  down 
like  thunder  at  the  office — I'm  honibly  in 
debt  and  I'm  hustling  to  pay  up  and  make  a 
clean  start.  You,"  he  a(kled,  cdoring,  "will 
coQ>e  first " 

"At  your  convailence,"  said  Sdwyn, 
smiling. 

"Kotatall!  Yoiu^  is  the  first  atxount  to  be 
squared;  then  Neergard " 

"Do  you  owe  kim,  Gerald?" 

"Do  I?  O  Lordl  But  he's  a  patient 
soul — really,  Philip,  I  wish  you  didn't  dislike 
him  so  thoroughly,  because  he's  good  com- 
pany and  besides  that  he's  a  very  aUe  man. 
Well,  we  won't  talk  about  him,  then.  C<Hne 
on;  I'll  lick  the  very  life  out  of  you  over  the 
net!" 

A  few  moments  later  the  white  balls  were 
flying  over  the  white  net,  and  active  white- 
flanneled  figures  were  moving  swiftly  over 
the  velvet  tuif . 

The  call  to  luncheon  sounding  after  an 
hour's  play,  Eileen,  ax  bare  arm  around  her 
brother's  Moulders,  strolled  houseward  across 
the  lawn,  switching  the  shaven  sod  with  her 
tennis  bat. 

"What  are  you  doing  this  afternoon?"  she 
said  to  Selwyn.  "Gerald" — she  touched  her 
brother's  smooth  cheek — "means  to  fish; 
Boots  and  Drina  are  keen  on  it,  too;  and  Nina 
is  driving  to  Yoset  with  the  children." 

"And  you?"  he  asked,  smiling. 

"Whatever  you  wish" — confident  that  be 
wanted  her,  whatever  he  had  on  hand. 

"I  ought  to  walk  over  to  Storm  Head,"  he 
said,  "and  get  things  straightened  out." 

"Your  laboratory?"  asked  Gerald.  "Aus- 
tin told  me  when  I  saw  him  in  town  that  you 
were  going  to  have  the  cottage  on  Stonn 
Head  to  make  powder  in." 

"Only  in  minute  quantities,.  Gerald,"  ex- 
plained Selwyn;  "I  just  want  to  try  a  few 
things.    And  if  they  turn  out  all  rig^t,  what 
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do  you  say  to  taking  a  loc^  in — if  Auatia 
aj^roves?" 

"Oh,  please,  Gerald,"  whispered  his  sister. 

"Do  you  really  believe  there  is  anything  in 
it?"  asked'  the  boy.    "Because,  if  you  are 

"There  certainly  is  if  I  can  prove  that  my 
powder  is  able  to  redst  heat,  cold,  and 
mosture.  The  Lawn  people  stand  ready  to 
talk  matters  over  as  soon  as  I  am  satisfied. 
There's  plenty  of  time — but  keep  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  back  of  your  head,  Gerald." 

The  boy  smiled,  nodded  importantly,  and 
went  off  to  remove  the  stains  of  tennis  from 
his  person;  and  Eileen  went,  too,  turning 
around  to  look  back  at  Selwyn: 

"Thank  you  for  asking  Gerald!  I'm  sure 
he  will  love  to  go  into  anything  you  think 
afe," 

"Will  you  join  us,  too?"  he  called  back, 
smilingly — "we  may  need  capital!" 

"I'll  remember  thatl"  she  said;  and,  turn- 
ing ooce  more  as  she  reached  the  landing: 
"Good-by — until  luncheon!"  And  touched 
ber  lips  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  flinging 
him  a  ^y  salute. 

In  parting  and  meeting — even  after  the 
briefest  of  intervals — it  was  always  the  same 
with  her;  always  she  had  for  him  some  in- 
fnrnal  hint  of  the  formality  of  parting; 
always  scMiie  recognition  of  their  meeting — 
in  tlK  11^  touching  of  hands,  as  though  the 
symbol  of  ceremony,  at  least,  was  due  to  him, 
to  heisdf,  and  to  the  occasion. 

Luncheon  at  Silvereide  was  anything  but  a 
function — with  the  children  at  table  and  the 
do^  in  a  semicircle,  and  the  nurses  tying 
bits  and  admonbhing  the  restless  or  beUiger- 
ent,  and  the  wide  French  windows  open,  and 
the  sea  wind  lifting  the  curtains  and  stirring 
the  cluster  of  wild  flowers  in  the  center  of  the 
taUe. 

Kit-Kl's  v<Hcewas  gently  raised  at  intervals; 
at  intovals  some  grinning  puppy,  unable  to 
loDgor  endure  the  nourishing  odors,  lost  self- 
CMitrol  and  yapped,  then  lowered  his  head, 
momentarily  overcame  with  mortification. 

All  the  children  talked  continuously,  un- 
limited amversation  being  pertnitted  until  it 
led  to  hostilities  or  puppy-play.    The  elders 


conducted  such  social  intercourse  as  was  pos- 
sible under  the  conditions,  but  luncheon  was 
the  children's  hour  at  Silveiside. 

Nina  and  Eileen  talked  garden  talk — they 
both  were  quite  mad  about  their  fruit  trees 
and  flower  beds;  Selwyn,  Gemld,  and  Boots 
discussed  stables,  golf  links,  and  finally  the 
new  business  which  Selwyn  hoped  to  de- 
velop. 

Afterwards,  when  the  children  had  been  ex- 
cused, and  Drina  had  pulled  her  chair  close 
to  Lansing's  to  listen — and  after  that,  on  Ihe 
veranda,  when  the  men  sat  smoking  and 
Drina  was  talking  French,  and  Nina  and 
Eileen  had  gone  off  with  baskets,  trowels,  and 
pruning-shears — Selwyn  still  continued  in 
conference  with  Boots  and  Gerald;  and  it  was 
plain  that  his  concise,  modest  explanation  of 
^hat  he  had  accomplished  in  his  eicperiments 
with  Chaosite  seriously  impressed  the  other 
men. 

Boots  ftankly  admitted  it.  "Besides,"  he 
said,  "if  the  Lawn  people  are  so  anxious  for 
you  to  give  them  first  say  in  the  matter  I  don't 
see  why  we  shouldn't  have  faith  in  it — enough, 
I  mean,  to  be  good  to  ourselves  by  offering  to 
be  good  to  you,  Phil." 

"Wait  until  Austin  comes  down — and  until 
I've  tried  one  or  two  new  ideas,"  said  Selwyn. 
"Nothing  on  earth  would  finish  me  quicker 
than  to  get  anybody  who  trusted  me  into  a 
worthless  thing." 

"It's  plain,"  observed  Boots,  "that  al- 
though you  may  have  been  an  army  captain 
you're  no  captain  of  industry — ^you're  not 
even  a  non-com.  1" 

Selwyn  laughed:  "Do  you  really  belie^'e 
that  ordinary  decency  is  uncommon?" 

"Look  at  Long  ^land,"  returned  Boots. 
"Where  does  the  boom  of  worthless  acreage 
and  paper  cities  land  investors  when  it 
explodes?" 

Gerald  had  flushed  up  at  the  turn  in  the 
conversation;  and  Selwyn  steered  Lansing 
into  other  and  safer  channels  until  Gerald 
went  away  to  find  a  fishing-rod. 

And,  as  Drina  had  finished  her  French 
lesson,  she  and  Lansing  presently  departed, 
brandishing  fishing-rods  adorned  with  the 
of  flies. 


(Tff  be  continued^ 
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THE    MADNESS    OF   WINDS 

By   LLOYD   ROBERTS 

ON  all  the  upland  pastures  the  strong  winds  gallop  free, 
Trampling  down  the  flowered  stalks  sleepy  in  the  sun, 
Whirl  away  in  blue  and  gold  all  their  finery, 
'Till  naked  crouch  the  gentle  hosts  where  the  winds  have  run. 

Along  the  rocking  hillsides  shaggy  heads  are  bent; 

Out  upon  the  tawny  plains  tortured  dust  leaps  high; 
The  red  roof  of  the  sunset  is  torn  awry  and  rent, 

And  chaos  lifts  the  heavy  sea  and  bends  the  hollow  sky. 

The  winds  are  drunk  with  freedom — the  crowded  valleys  roar — 

The  madness  surges  through  their  veins,  and  when  they  gallop  out 
The  black  rain  follows  close  behind,  the  pale  sun  flees  before, 
And  recklessly  across  the  world  goes  all  the  broken  rout. 

J  was  striding  on  the  uplands  when  the  host  was  running  mad, 
I  saw  them  threshing  through  the  leaves  and  daisy  tops  below. 

And  as  their  feet  came  up  the  hill,  my  tired  heart  grew  glad — 
'Till  at  the  music  of  their  throats  I  knew  that  I  must  go. 

So  the  winds  are  now  my  brothers,  they  have  joined  me  to  their  ranks; 

And  when  their  rampant  strength  wells  up  and  drives  them  singing  forth, 
I  am  with  them  when  they  roll  the  fog  across  the  oily  Banks, 

And  tumble  out  the  sleeping  bergs  that  crowd  beyond  the  North. 

The  woods  are  drenched  with  moonlight  and  every  leaPs  awake; 

The  little  beads  of  dew  sit  white  on  every  twig  and  blade; 
A  thousand  stars  are  scattered  tbick  beneath  the  forest  lake: 

We  pass, — and  only  lau^ter  for  the  havoc  we  have  made. 

There's  not  a  wind  that  brushes  the  long  bright  fields  of  com, 
Or  shrieking,  drives  the  broken  wreck  beneath  a  blackened  sea; 

There's  not  a  wind  that  draws  the  rain  across  the  face  of  mom, 
That  does  not  rise  when  I  arise  and  sink  again  with  me. 
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THE    PRODIGIES 

By  grace  sartwell  mason 


ILLUSTKATEO 


CHILLIPPS    WARD 


HHE  Tenor  sat  talking  to  the 
mother  of  the  boy  prodigy. 
He  told  himself  she  had 
distinction;  the  thought  also 
occurred  to  him  that  if  the 
boy  prodigy  should  ever  be 
'  I  need  of  will  power  the 
mother  could  supply  him  bounteously.  Her 
intensity  <d  greed  for  the  boy's  genius  was 
like  an  inward  flame  that  burned  in  spite  of 
her  through  the  chill  correctness  of  her  man- 
ner. Her  belief,  her  absorption  in  the  child's 
career  showed  in  everything  she  did— in  her 
way  of  loc^ing'after  the  boy  as  he  trudged  off 
to  his  dressng  room  with  his  fiddle  case  un- 
der his  arm;  in  the  way  she  spdie  of  him  to 
the  Tenor.  At  the  same  time  the  Tenor, 
with  his  searching,  kindly  eyes,  missed  some- 
thing. 

"By  Jove,"  he  said  to  himself,  "she  hasn't 
shown  an  atom  of  matemal  tenderness  for 
the  litde  chap!" 

He  wondered  at  this.  He  had  offered  up 
prayers  that  his  own  small  son  might  be  kept 
from  the  cruel  road  of  the  prodigy,  and  he 
felt  repelled  by  this  attitude  of  the  other  boy's 
mother. 

"But  your  son" — he  put  out  tentatively — 
"is  rather  young  to  have  worked  so  hard. 
Does  he  never  play?" 

"He  has  his  recreation  hours,  certainly," 
she  said.  "But  you  understand  he  is  not  an 
ordinary  child.  Other  children  do  not  at- 
tract him;  he  does  not  care  to  play  at  their 
games." 

"But  little  chaps,  you  know,"  the  Tenor 
persisted,  "need  other  boys  for  the  good  of 
their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies." 

"Oh,  David  is  quite  strong,  I  assure  you," 
she  replied,  rather  more  coldly.  "From  the 
time  he  was  bom  he  has  been  most  carefully 


trained.  He  has  always  been  under  the  care 
of  a  noted  gymnast.  He  has  a  wonderful 
left  hand — the  true  violin  hand.  Of  course 
most  games  are  impossible  for  htm  because 
one  has  to  be  so  very  careful  of  the  bow  arm, 
you  know." 

The  Tenor  stood  up;  he  felt  he  could  endure 
no  more.  He  left  the  mother  with  an  abrupt- 
ness which  could  be  excused  only  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  very  great  tenor.  As  he  went 
down  the  passage  to  his  dressing  room  he 
heard  the  little  boy  prodigy  warming  up  his 
fiddle  with  scales — wonderful  scales,  in  thirds, 
in  octaves,  in  harmonics  —  and  he  sighed, 
"Poor  little  chap!" 

Across  the  hall  from  the  Tenor's  dressing 
room  another  door  stood  open  and  the  sound 
of  another  fiddle  being  tuned  came  out  to 
him.  The  Tenor  looked  at  the  programme 
pinned  be^de  his  mirror. 

"That  must  be  the  other  prodigy,"  be 
sighed.  "Sweet  charity,  the  programmes  we 
arrange  in  your  name!" 

The  fiddle  across  the  hall  just  then  sang 
out  in  a  tiny  passage,  which  was  as  joyously 
sweet  as  the  call  of  a  starling. 

"I  say — "  laughed  the  Tenor,  and  looked 
in  at  the  open  door  of  the  room  across  the 
narrow  passage.  The  fiddler  smiled  back 
at  him  from  where  she  stood  in  front  of  a 
great  pier  glass.  The  Tenor  thought  her  the 
prettiest  thing  he  had  ever  seen.  She  re- 
minded him  of  a  flower,  or  a  humming  bird, 
or  of  something  miraculously  fairylike.  Her 
little  fluffy  gown  might  at  any  instant  reveal 
gauzy  wings  springing  from  the  place  where 
two  pink  bows  perched  airily. 

"How  do  you  like  my  fiddle?"  she  called 
to  him  at  once — and  in  the  same  breath — 
"How  do  you  like  this  dress?" 

He  heard  a  voice  protest  "Sweetheartl" 
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and  then  a  lady  came  into  the  line  of  his 
vision.  She  flushed  a  little  and  bowed  when 
she  saw  him.  She  was  plainly  the  mother 
o(  the  fiddling  Titania;  they  had  the  same 
mouth  and  eyes.  The  Tenor  enjoyed  an 
instant  of  amusement  in  the  comparison  of 
this  mother  with  the  one  he  had  just  left. 
The  mother  of  the  little  girl  prodigy  had 
only  the  distinction  of  youth;  moreover, 
when  she  knelt  to  tie  the  slipper  of  the  radi- 
ant elf,  the  Tenor  saw  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  kind  in  her  very  air  as  she  looked  at 
the  child.  Her  tenderness  shone  in  her  eyes 
and  radiated  from  each  finger  tip  as  she 
patted  a  filmy  ruffle  in  place  or  tuciced  back 
one  of  the  child's  shining  ringlets. 

"This  is  my  best  concert  dress,"  declared 
the  small  fiddler,  her  eyes  laughing  at  the 
Tenor  over  her  mother's  shoulder.  "I  have 
another,  but  it  isn't  all  crispy  like  this;  I  wear 
that  one  when  we  play  in  little  places." 

Upon  this  the  mother  straightened  up  and 
looked  at  the  Tenor,  a  little  flushed.  "This 
is  the  first  time  we  have  played  in  London," 
she  explained,  "and  of  course  we  must  be 
very  fine."  Her  eyes  laughed.  "Do  you 
think  we  are  sojart  enough  for  St.  James 
HaU?" 

"Oh — oh  I"  said  the  Tenor,  and  he  made 
it  express  more  than  a  long  sentence.  The 
mother  and  child  looked  at  each  other  hap- 
pily. 

"I  play  a  Vieuxtemps  Concerto  when  I 
wear  this  dress,"  the  child  enlightened  him. 

"Oh!"  said  the  Tenor  again  sadly.  "Ti- 
tania bound  on  the  rack  of  a  concerto  I" 
Something  in  his  tone  made  the  mother  put 
one  arm  about  the  child's  head.  There  was 
everything  in  the  look  she  bent  upon  the 
little  pil — fear  and  sadness  and  pride  and 
love. 

"I  don't  think  it  is  too  much  for  her,"  she 
said  wistfully.     "She  doesn't  seem  to  mind." 

"I  like  it,"  declared  Titania-r"  especially 
Oie  jolly  parts.    Have  you  any  little  girls?" 

"Two,"  said  the  Tenor.  "One  of  them 
just  large  enough  to  make  a  nice  doll  for  you, 
Titania." 

The  little  girl  fetched  a  rapturous  sigh. 
"I'd  love  tO'See  herl  In  Detroit  where  we 
used  to  live  there  were  ten  babies  in  our 
block.  I  don't  believe  that  ever  a  litde  girl 
lived  in  our  boarding  house  here," 

The  Tenor  looked  at  Titania's  mother. 
"LitUe  girls  are  out  of  place  in  lodgings,"  he 
said,  with  meaning.  He  was  interested  to 
see  that  this  mother,  unlike  the  other,  did  not 


regard  him  coldly  at  this  point.  There  was 
a  wistful  protest  in  the  way  she  smOed  at 
him. 

"It  isn't  so  bad,"  she  said.  "We  only 
practice  four  hours  a  day  now,  and  there  is 
the  Zoo  and  sometimes  even  a  trip  up  the 
river — and  always  Detroit  as  an  ultimate 
reward." 

"But  there  are  no  little  gjrls,"  Titania 
per^sted. 

The  Tenor  turned  away;  if  he  had  stayed 
longer  he  felt  he  must  convey  to  Titania's 
mother  that  he  considered  her  a  mi^juided 
woman.  He  shut  himself  in  his  dres^ng 
room  until  the  soimd  of  a  fiddle  lured  him 
forth  again.  The  little  boy  prodigy  was  on 
the  stage  playing  a  Sarabande  of  old  Cord- 
U's.  His  dark  eyes  looked  dreamily  over  the 
heads  of  his  audience.  A  very  young,  slightly 
Italian  cherub  mi^t  have  played  CiveUi  like 
that — with  the  look  of  one  to  wh<xn  God 
whispers  in  the  ear. 

The  Tenor  had  a  strange  feeling  of  shame. 
Since  when  had  ht  sung  with  such  hi^ 
fervor  P  He  could  understand  the  mother 
now,  he  told  himself,  and  almost  forgive  her 
— the  boy  had  something  worthy  the  utmost 
sacrifice.  But  Uttle  Titania  —  what  excuse 
was  there  in  her  case? 

To  answer  his  own  question  he  lingered 
until  Titania  in  her  turn  came  upon  the  stage. 
He  had  meant  to  disapprove,  and  he  foimd 
himself  clapping  with  the  others  when  she 
made  her  bow.  Ah,  really,  it  would  be  better 
if  she  did  not  play  a  note — if  she  merely  let 
them  look  at  hexl  But  there  she  was,  nes- 
tling her  pretty  chin  upon  the  fiddle  and 
curving  her  absurd  little  left  hand  into  po- 
sition. Her  fearless  eyes  commanded  at- 
tention; she  lifted  her  round  bow  arm;  it 
ripped  out  a  dauntless  chord  and  she  was 
oS  on  the  tide  of  her  concerto. 

Down  in  the  first  rows  of  St.  James  Hall 
the  old  war  horses  of  the  afternoon  recital 
raised  their  lorgntftes.  A  lonely  man  who 
had  gone  to  sleep  with  his  cane  in  his  mouth 
awoke  and  forgot  that  he  had  meant  to  go 
home;  the  students  in  the  gallery  left  off 
their  critical  manner  and  smiled  at  each 
other.  A  little  breeze  of  pleasure  seemed  to 
stir  the  heavy  air;  a  grim  old  lady  in  velvet 
and  jet  exclaimed  aloud,  "Bonny  little  lassl" 
and  a  new  tenderness  came  into  the  Nasi 
faces  about  her. 

The  pink  bows  on  the  shoulders  of  Titania 
quivered  with  the  energy  of  her  fiddling;  a 
long  curi  bobbed  into  her  left  eye  and  had 
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to  be  shaken  out.  Her  tiny  fingers  snapped 
down  upon  the  strings  like  well-trained  white 
mice;  and  when  she  came  to  the  "jolly  part" 
she  smiled.  Her  smile  took  in  everyone 
frran  the  overdressed  dowagers  to  the  ushere 
at  the  back.  Her  friendly  eyes  twinkled  over 
the  brown  fiddle;  ^e  cocked  her  head  in- 
vitingly as  if  she  said,  "I  like  it  —  don't 
you?" 

The  Tenor  liked  it— so  well  that  he  leaned 
farther  out  toward  the  stage  and  then  he  saw 
that  in  the  entrance  opposite  him  the  other 
prodigy  stood  watching  Titania.  His  look 
devoured  her.  There  was  in  his  face  some 
such  exfH^ssion  of  wondering  adoration  as 
Botticelli  put  into  the  wistful  eyes  of  his 
candle-bearing  boys.  The  Tenor  under- 
stood boys,  and  as  he  looked  at  this  one  he 
realized  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
boy's  being  hungry — and  not  for  food. 

"What  can  I  do?"  he  thought.  "One 
must  do  something." 

What  he  finally  did  he  found  very  amus- 
ing. He  draped  the  two  mothers  together, 
introduced  them,  made  them  talk,  and,  what 
was  better,  talked  himself  in  his  most  fas- 


cinating vein.  There  was  no  resisting  him; 
the  minutes  ran  into  half  an  hour  and  the 
programme  had  come  to  an  end  when  Ti- 
tania's  mother  exclaimed  with  a  start  that  she 
had  forgotten  her  dau^ter. 

"Poor  little  thingl"  she  cried,  "waiting 
for  me  in  our  dismal  dressing  room]" 

The  Tenor  smiled  behind  his  hand.  He 
had  seen  the  two  children  half  an  hour  be- 
fore standing  in  one  of  the  entrances,  shyly 
making  friends.  There  was  a  glow  of  Jiap- 
piness  in  the  boy's  eyes  and  Titania  had  evi- 
dently just  asked  him  how  he  liked  her  dress. 
The  Tenor  smiled  again  as  he  thought  of  the 
half  hour  of  freedom  from  grown-ups  that 
he  had  managed  for  the  kiddies.  He  fol- 
lowed the  mothers  down  the  passage  with 
much  satisfaction. 

Five  minutes  later,  when  they  had  looked 
into  all  the  rooms  behind  the  stage,  had 
searched  the  platform  itself  and  the  empty 
hall,  the  three  met  each  other's  paling  faces. 
The  children  were  gone.  The  doorkeeper 
was  frantically  questioned.  Yes,  he  had 
seen  a  little  boy  and  girl  go  out;  he  had  sup- 
posed they  were  with  some  of  the  other 
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artists.    The  Tenor's  guilty  heart  went  down, 
but  he  faced  the  mothers  bravely. 

"Come,  come,"  he  said,  "we'll  find  them 
in  the  nearest  pastry  ^op." 

"Now,"  said  Titaoia,  skipping  joyously, 
."let's  hurry  up  and  find  them.  I  know 
there  are  lots  of  children-  if  we  only  look 
in   the   right   place," 

They  had  reached  the 
point  where  the  Queen's 
Walk  branches  off  from 
Piccadilly  and  the  Green 
Park  begins.  A  flower  girl 
with  her  bright  burden 
had  seated  herself  to  rest 
on  a  near-by  bench.  The 
boy  darted  toward  her 
and  returned  mth  a  posy 
for  Titania.  He  was  red 
and  uncomfortable  as  he 
gave  it  to  her,  but  a 
new,  immeasurable  happi- 
ness compelled  him  to  laj; 
what  offering  he  could 
find  at  her  feet.  She  ac- 
cepted the  posy  with  sweet 
enthusiasm  and  they  went 
on  once  more  throu^  the 
-  grateful  freshness  of  the 
park.  The  way  was  none 
of  the  boy's  choosing.  If 
Titania  had  suggested 
scaling  the  wall  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace  he  would 
have  followed  her  happily. 
He  was  blind   to  every-  ,™ 

thing  except  the  dear  ne-  "" 

cessity  of  pleasing  Titania. 
He  could  see  nothing  but 
the  wag  of  her  crisp  ^irts, 
her  bobbing  curls,  her 
jolly  little  nose,  her  blue 
eyes  which  were  incite-  "  ^"  '^^^  *y*'  ^^ 
ment  and  appeal  in  one.  ''"  ^"k/^  "/ 

When   they  came   out 
once  more  upon  a  crowded  street  she  took 
his  hand.    He  reddened  again,  but  walked 
very  erect  beside  her,  holding  her  hand  as 
carefully  as  if  it  were  a  rose. 

"There's  an  awful  lot  of  people  here,  but 
no  children,"  she  said  when  they  had  walked 
a  long  way.  There  was  the  least  hint  of  a 
sigh  in  her  voice.  The  boy's  brow  puckered 
anxiously.  Already  Titania's  tired  little  legs 
were  beginning  to  drag  a  bit  and  ahead  of 
them  was  ano^er  street  of  ^ops  and  crowds 


— an  imlikely  place  to  look  for  playmates. 
But  all  at  once  a  very  interesting  thing  hap- 
pened. It  was  Titania's  sharp  eyes  saw  it — 
a  green  bus  ambling  down  the  street  with 
"Elephant  and  Castle"  painted  on  it. 

"Oh,  boyi"  cried  Titania,  "if  there's  an 
Elephant  and  Castle  anywhere  around  here 
I  want  to  see  'emi" 

"So  do  I!"  he  agreed 
loyally. 

"Let's  run!"  she 
^irieked,  and  they  were 
oS.  A  kind  poUceman 
stopped  the  bus  and 
helped  them  on.  It  went 
on  its  way  with  the  boy 
and  Titania  sitting  on  top 
in  the  warm  spring  sun. 
Titania's  cheeks  were  the 
hue  of  the  pink  bows  on 
her  shoulders.  As  the  boy 
looked  at  her  a  delicious 
fancy  stirred  within  him. 
In  his  short  and  too  busy 
life  he  had  played  at  many 
secret  games  with  his  im- 
agination, and  now  he 
played  at  another.  He  was 
an  armored  knight  and 
Titania  a  damsel  whom  he 
had  sworn  to  protect  from 
all  harm.  The  fancy  was 
too  dear  to  share  even  with 
Titania,  but  it  added  an 
indescribable  zest  to  every- 
thing that  happened.  When 
the  bus  lurched  around  a 
comer  it  was  his  steed  shy- 
ing at  a  hidden  foe;  when 
he  and  Titania  leaned  out 
to  look  at  the  people  in 
the  street  below  he  tingled 
-  with  the  thought  that  they 
<ktd  dreamily  over  „gre  prowling  beasts  who 
be  audience."  would  gobble  Up  Titania 

if  he  were  not  there. 
It  was  altogether  an  exciting  ride.  The 
only  unpleasant  thing  was  the  way  the  bus 
conductor  grinned  when  they  told  him  they 
wanted  to  see  the  Elephant  and  Castle. 
They  were  more  than  ever  convinced  that  he 
was  a  sordid  and  wicked  man  when  he 
stopped  the  bus  after  a  long  time  and  told 
them  that  here  was  where  they  were  to  get  oft. 
'"Ere's  the  El'phant  an'  Caws'le,  kids,"  he 
said,  when  anybody  could  see  with  halt  an  eye 
there  was  nothing  of  the  sort  in  a^t.    It  was 
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queer  and  disappointing.    They  were  stand- 
ing at  the  starting-point  of  a  maze  of  streets. 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  boy.  "I  expect 
that  Elephant  and  Castle  is  just  the  name 
they  put  on  buses  to  get  people  to  ride  on 
'em.  They  wouldn't  do  that  in  New  York, 
no,  ^ireel" 

Titania  wailed  aloud.    To  distract  her 
mind  the  boy  suggested 
that  they  walk  down  one  of 
the  streets  and  see  if  they 
could  find  some  candy. 

Now,  as  everyone 
knows,  if  there  isn't  an 
elephant  within  miles  of 
the  Old  Kent  Road  there 
are  other  things.  There 
are,  ioi  instance,  costers' 
baiTows  and  hot -potato 
men  and  old  clothes  mar- 
kets and  children.  They 
mingle  in  fascinating  pro- 
fusion, but  mosdy  the 
children  predominate. 
There  is  a  child  to  every 
square  yard  in  the  dingy 
streets  o9  the  Road.  They 
swarm  like  shabby  bees; 
they  quarrel  and  play  after 
a  fashion  quite  Uieir  own. 
At  the  moment  when  Ti- 
tania and  the  hay  reached 
the  end  of  one  of  these 
swarming  streets  a  score  of 
children  were  circling  with 
hungry  eyes  about  the  tray 
of  a  toffee  man.  One  af- 
fluent urchin  out  of  the  *— - 
twenty  possessed  a  far- 
thing. TTiey  were  watching 
him  greedily  as  he  chose  a 
pink  bit  of  toffee  when 
a  miracle  happeiied.  A 
boy  angel  and  a  girl  angel,  "'How  do  you 
nothing  less,  descended 
into  their  midst.  Round- 
eyed,  open-mouthed  awe  fell  upon  the  chil- 
dren; they  shrank  away  a  litde,  unsmiling. 
One  or  two  snatched  at  a  baby  brother  or 
sister.  In  the  middle  of  the  street  Titania 
and  the  boy  stood  alone. 

For  a  long  moment  they  looked  into  twenty 
pairs  of  sullenly  wondering  eyes  and  then 
Titania  said  "Hellol"  in  her  friendly  voice. 
There  was  a  little  stir  like  a  sigh;  a  giri  crept 
behind  Titania  and  took  a  fold  of  her  frock 
between  a  sly  thumb  and  forefinger. 


"I  s'y,"  she  said  huskily,  "it's  silk  I  " 
Instantly  the  circle  closed  about  them. 
Eager  fingers  caressed  the  Ix^s  velvet  jacket 
and  touched  with  awe  Titania's  pink  bows. 
Such  a  diversion  as  this  had  never  come  into 
their  lives  before.    Their  eyes  shone  in  a 
crowding  ring  about  the  two  splendid  beings 
who  had  dropped  fi^m  the  sky  into  theu: 
street.    Titania  shrank  a 
litde  hofta.  them,  but  her 
friendly    smile    was    un- 
abated.   There  was  some- 
thing  about   the   crowd- 
ing, ragged  children  that 
rather    took     away    the 
boy's  breath,  but  his  re- 
sources did  not  fail  him. 
He    backed    toward    the 
tofiee  man,  still  holding 
TiUnia'shand.    The  chil- 
dren watched  him  intense- 
ly.   He  was  buying  toffee 
— sixpence  worth — a  stu- 
pendous lot;  he  was— oh, 
wonderful  I— ie  was  pass- 
ing it  about  among  them! 
As   the    toffee    melted 
away   in   twenty   mouths 
they  b^an  to  smile.  They 
showed   that   they  could 
look  as  friendly  as  Titania. 
She  for  her  part  responded 
with    splendid    spirit   by 
hopping  upon  the  curb  and 
taking  things  in  hand. 
I.      "Now,"  she  cried  en- 
ergetically, "what  shall  we 
play?  " 

The  chSdren  were  silent 
until  the  child  who  had  first 
touched  Titania's  dress 
spoke  up. 
"If    we   'ad   a    'urdy- 
like  this  dress?'"      gurdy,  mlss,"  she  said  in 
a  hi^y  whisper,  "we  c'd 
dance  fer  you." 
"Oh,  I  should  love  thati"  cried  Titania 
and  locked  at  her  knight  appealingly. 

"Oh,  well,  I  suppose  I  can,"  he  said,  as  if 
he  had  read  her  thought.  "Say— if  any  of 
you  have  got  a  fiddle,  I  can  play." 

If  any  of  them  had  a  fiddle!  There  was  an 
instant  of  gasping  astonishment,  and  then 
with  one  consent  a  dozen  of  them  whirled 
and  ran  off  down  the  street.  They  returned 
immediately  with  a  shoemaker,  who  was  in- 
credulous but  curious.    He  held  in  his  hand 
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a  fiddle.  The  children  sivamied  upon  him 
and  forced  him  to  hand  over  the  precious 
instrument  to  the  magician  in  velvet.  The 
boy  looked  distastefully  at  the  black  old  fid- 
dle, Sticky  with  rosin  and  the  grime  of  years, 
but  Titania  stood  at  his  elbow  demanding 
musicand  he  tuned  it  with  his  artistic  nose 
in  the  air. 

"Now,  now,"  shrieked  Titania,  "some- 
thing lively,  boy  dear!" 

The  something  lively  began  to  trip  off  his 
bow.  For  an  instant  the  children  listened 
as  if  they  couldn't  believe  their  ears  and  then 
the  dance  began.  Such  an  hour  had  never 
been  known  in  Taggs  Street.  The  shoe- 
maker stared  at  his  bewitched  fiddle;  the 
windows  swarnied  with  mothers  who  let 
the  supper  bum  while  they  stood  agape; 
fathers  coming  home  from  work  slapped 
their  thighs  and  called  to  their  women  folk 
to  come  out  aftd  join  in;  the  tofTee  man  be- 
gan to  shuffle;  a  coster  drove  up,  took  one 
look,  and  ran  to  fetch  bis  girl.  In  the  middle 
of  the  street,  on  the  curb,  and  in  the  gutter 
the  children  danced — in  pairs,  in  squads,  or 
solemnly  alone.  Titania  bestowed  her  hand 
impartially;  she  danced  with  everyone.  Her 
hat  had  long  since  been  cast  down  upon  the 
curb  and  her  curls  had  escaped  all  bounds, 
but  her  face  glowed  with  delight.  For  the 
first  time  in  weary  weeks  she  had  her  &11  of 
children. 

The  sun  setting  on  Ta^s  Street  that  night 
lighted  up  more  happy  fcices  than  the  grimy 


place  had  ever  seen  at  one  time  before.  In 
Piccadilly  also  it  fell  slantwise  on  many 
faces,  among  them  the  unhappy  counte- 
nances of  the  Tenor  and  the  two  mothers. 
They  were  listening  eagerly  to  a  flower  girl 
who  had  walked  through  the  park  with  them 
to  p>oint  out  the  comer  where  she  had  last 
seen  the  boy  and  girl.  The  mother  of  Ti- 
tania thanked  her  and  the  Tenor  pressed 
money  into  her  hand,  but  the  mother  of  the 
boy  hurried  on.  Her  face  was  white  and 
still;  she  had  said  very  little  since  the  time 
they  set  out,  but  when  they  came  at  last  to 
the  policeman  who  admitted  helping  the 
children  on  to  a  green  bus,  her  self-com- 
mand broke  down. 

"Newington!"  she  groaned;  "that's  in  the 
south  of  London — miles  from  here! " 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  assented  the  policeman 
sympathetically,  "they  said  they  was  going 
to  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  ma'am." 

When  the  three  in  their  turn  had  taken  a 
green  bus,  the  boy's  mother  turned  to  the 
younger  woman  with  such  a  passionate  break- 
ing down  of  pride  and  will  that  the  Tenor 
looked  away.  There  was  one  burning  ques- 
tion in  her  eyes. 

"Do  you  think,"  she  whispered — "do  you 
think  he  ran  away  from  me?" 

The  other  mother  looked  back  at  her. 
"Shall  we  ever  know  what  they  ran  away 
from?    Do  we  know  our  children?" 

"Do  we  know  them?"  her  companion  re- 
peated.   Suddenly  she  pressed  her  hands  to 
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her  quivering  face.  "  I  haven't  tried  to  know, 
God  help  me,"  she  whispered.  "I've  been 
too  busy  making  him  into  something  the 
Crealw  never  meant  a  child  to  be.  Oh,  if 
I  ever  find  him  again,  I'm  going  to  make 
him  happy  first,  and  if  there  is  any  time  left, 
an  aitisi  aftenrards!" 

"Amen!"  said  the  Tenor  to  himself. 

At  the  center  of  a  maze  of  streets  which  is 
the  Elephant  and  Castle  they  found  a  police- 


of  Spohr,  played  furioso,  served  as  a  jig. 
To  this  the  shoemaker  was  teaching  Titania 
the  sailor's  hornpipe.  Her  curls  were  damp 
with  her  exertions  and  her  slippers  were  gray 
with  the  dust  of  Taggs  Street,  but  her  blue 
eyes  shone  as  she  followed  her  instructor. 
He  had  just  entreated  her  to  "shake  yer  left 
leg  like  a  rag,  missy,  while  yer  makes  a  'eel- 
an'-toe  shu£&  with  yer  ri^t  unl"  when  Ti* 
tania  saw  a  change  c<»ne  over  the  ring  of 
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Street." 


man  who  remembered  seeing  the  children. 
He  waved  ^am  in  the  direction  of  the  road, 
and  the  Angel-in-waiting  to  Mothers  did  the 
rest.  At  the  top  of  Taggs  Street  the  boy's 
mother  heard  the  fiddle.  She  cast  her  dig- 
nity behind  her  and  ran.  The  others  fol- 
lowed, and  tc^ther  they  came  upon  the 
scene  of  the  dance. 

The  children  had  procured  a  barrel  from 
a  oear-by  alley  for  the  fiddler.  He  had  taken 
tilt  his  velvet  jacket  and  abandoned  himself 
to  the  infection  of  the  moment.    A  choice  bit 


children  who  had  formed  about  her.  They 
began  to  cower  and  slink  away.  Areaway 
and  alley  opened  to  swallow  them  up  until 
over  the  street  which  had  been  so  merry  a 
moment  before  there  fell  a  hu^  of  fear  and 
suspidon.  Authority  in  the  shape  of  three 
"toffs"  had  come  upon  them — and  the  fun 
was  over. 

The  boy  said  nothing.  He  handed  over 
the  fiddle  to  the  frightened  shoemaker  and 
stood  up  for  his  reprimand.  But  Titania 
waDed  ^oud. 
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"I  had  it  'most  learned!"  she  cried,  "and 
now  you've  frightened  away  the  nice  shoe- 
maker and  all  the  jolly  children."  It  sur- 
prised her  to  be  caught  up  in  her  mother's 
arms  and  to  feel  the  tears  on  her  cheek. 
"But  we  were  coming  back  to  the  concert 
place  pretty  soon,"  she  protested,  "though 
to-morrow,"  she  added  honestly,  "when  we 
have  done  our  practicing  we're  going  to  get 
on  the  green  bus  and  come  down  here 
again." 

The  Tenor  reached  down  and  took  her 
hand. 

"At  our  house,"  he  remarked  casually, 
"we've  a  garden  and  a  bull  pup  and  four 
children.  The  bull  pup  is  white  with  pink 
eyes  and  to-morrow  we're  going  to  have  a 
party.  It  begins  at  two;  will  you  and  the 
boy  come?  " 

Titania's  eyes  sparkled.  She  ran  to  where 
the  boy  stood  beside  his  mother,  listless  and 
rather  sullen, 

"Oh,  boy!"  she  cried,  "he's  going  to  have 
a  party!    There  are  four  children  and  a 


bull  pup — white  with  pink  eyes! — and  we  re 
invited  at  two  to-morrow!" 

A  heavenly  flash  of  light  came  into  the 
boy's  eyes,  but  it  was  gone  almost  before  his 
mother  had  seen  it.  He  scraped  a  sullen  toe 
along  the  pavement. 

"Can't,"  he  said.  "I've  got  a  fiddle  lesson 
at  two." 

His  mother  stooped  hastily.  "Not  to- 
morrow, Davy,  dear.  We'll  put  off  the  lesson 
for  the  party." 

The  boy  glanced  up  at  her  with  dumb 
astonishment.  Then  he  looked  at  Titania. 
The  mother's  heart  gave  a  wrench  of  jeal- 
ousy. She  would  have  given  much  to  re- 
ceive the  adoration  the  boy  gave  as  uncon- 
sciously as  the  little  maiden  accepted  it,  but 
she  was  learning  that  even  a  mother  and  her 
ambition  must  bow  before  a  world-old  in- 
stinct. The  boy's  heart  shone  in  his  &ce,  but 
he  assumed  an  air  of  grand  indifference. 

"All  right,  Titania,"  he  said.  "I'd  just  as 
soon  go  to  the  party  with  you — anyway,  I'd 
rather  like  to  see  that  bull  pup." 
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I  AM  the  eyes  of  a  long  dead  moon 
That  deep  in  a  twilight  grave  was  laid. 
But  left  her  shroud  to  walk  the  sea 
With  violet  feet  all  unafraid. 
I  cannot  rest, 
I  will  not  stay, 
I  must  not  meet 
The  night  or  day, 
A  rose  is  falling 
Far  away. 
Let  me  go 
For  I  am  gray. 

Swift  are  my  feet  in  the  falling  rain, 
Twined  in  my  hair  are  flowers  of  mist. 
And  my  smile  is  the  ghost  of  happiness 
Like  an  ashen  mouth  by  an  opal  kissed. 
I  cannot  rest, 
I  dare  not  stay, 
Between  the  clouds 
I  hear  the  day, 
A  rose  is  sobbing, 
Far  away. 
Let  me  go 
For  I  am  gray. 
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A   MARINER    RETURNS 

By  WILLIAM  BEVIER  ASHLEY 


HHE  big  merchantman,  in 
dry  dock  for  repairs  to 
some  stove-in  ribs,  smells  a 
smell  coming  up  from  the 
room  beneath  which  con- 
firms his  growing  belief 
that  renovators  are  some- 
where about  the  house. 

"The  life  of  the  sailor  in  these  days  lacks 
the  versatility  that  enlivened  the  years  long 
since  fallen  below  the  horizon,"  he  remarks  to 
the  wondering  lady  who  had  been  contentedly 
sewing  by  the  sunny  window  in  a  little  old- 
fashioned  green  rocker.  "In  this  age  of 
specialists,  your  sea  dog  must  kennel  in  a 
monster  five-master,  or  a  steel  double-turreter, 
until  he  dies  of  old  age  or  is  dismissed  for  the 
same  cause.  Now,  we  who  began  our  sea- 
faring in  the  infancy  of  the  craft  knew  the 
whole  line  of  vessels  and  every  water  that 
washed  a  dock,  and  were  as  much  at  home  on 
the  bridge  of  a  liner  as  on  the  jib  of  a  whaler." 
"  Ves,"  says  the  little  lady,  with  rising  in- 
flection. "The  doctor  said  you  were  to  sleep 
this  afternoon." 

"I'll  warrant  you,"  continues  the  damaged 
hulk,  "that  of  all  those  many  scenes,  most  of 
us  now  living  recall  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
a  remarkable  passage  known  as  the  Straits  of 
Barkhall.  Sheer  on  both  sides,  so  close  we 
could  actually  touch  it,  rose  the  p>recipitous 
coast,  covered  summer  and  winter  by  trailing 
vines  loaded  with  goi^eous  grapes,  until,  one 
early  spring  that  I  well  remember  just  now, 
a  torific  sweeping  wind,  that  carried  the  dust 
in  choking  cIou<&  for  miles,  peeled  off  the 
verdant  fi^ge  hke  paper  from  a  waU,  and 
neither  grape  nor  vine  grew  there  again. 
Instead,  xhododendron  in  full  bloom  sprang 
up  in  a  day  and  its  fragrance  was  a  thing  of 
horror  till  the  paste  dried." 

The  little  lady  laughs  and  gently  draws  the 
shade;  then,  pouring  something  in  a  glass 
for  the  ancient  mariner,  says  ^e  will  leave 


him  for  his  nap,  and  will  close  the  door  while 
the  halls  are  being  aired. 

A  wagon  rattles  by;  somewhere  some  tme 
whistles  and  a  dog  barks  in  reply;  voices  of 
boys  rollic  up  through  the  drawn  shades; 
the  merchantman,  first  looking  slyly  about, 
reaches  under  his  pillow  for  pipe  and  match 
safe,  starts  his  furnace,  and  steams  away  for 
DarkhaU. 

Where  he  loved  most  to  lie  at  anchor  in 
those  free  days  was  in  a  little  bay  somewhat 
off  from  the  lower  entrance  to  the  Straits, 
where  he  could  wake  o'  mornings  to  a  sound 
of  frying  potatoes  coming  up  the  winding 
galley  stairs.  He  was  contented  enough  with 
the  trim  little  cutter  under  him,  but  there  were 
times  when  he  would  willingly  give  a  pocket- 
knife  with  a  hook  thrown  in  to  be  abcard  the 
great  four-master  which  cruised  continually 
in  the  gulf  at  the  head  of  DarkhaU.  Black 
nights  when  the  tempest  whipped  about  the 
upper  deck  till  he  thought  the  chimney  would 
come  down;  when  the  thunders  rolled  down 
Middle  Street  and  the  lightning  flashes -just 
missed  his  porthole  by  a  clip  every  time,  and 
the  scraping  of  the  maple  across  the  clap- 
boards warned  him  that  his  stanch  little  ship 
was  breaking  up  at  last — at  such  times  he 
hailed  that  four-master  and  listened  tensely 
for  the  far-off  reply,  so  slow  in  coming: 

"Turn  over  on  your  side,  Peter,  and  go  to 
sleep!" 

"  I've  tried,  father,  and  I  can't  go  to  sleep," 
echoed  back  over  the  angry  waters.  The 
feariul  bang  of  the  mainsail  breaking  loose  as 
the  shutter  slammed  drowned  the  reply;  then 
he  hailed  again,  "Can't  I  come,  father?" 

And  then  the  big  ship's  boat  was  manned 
and  run  alon^ide  and  gathered  him  in  and 
made  its  way  back  along  DarkhaU  with 
many  a  narrow  escape  from  a  jutting  door  or 
a  sunken  rocker  end;  and  he  climbed  up  the 
side  and  snuggled  next  the  mate  and  rode  the 
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stOTm  out  bravely  eoough.  (The  merchant- 
man heaved  a  long  deep  sigh — and  presently 
relighted  his  furnace.) 

But  take  it  all  in  all  Captain  Peter  would 
have  searched  long,  and  even  then  in  vain,  for 
another  sloop  like  his  for  speed  and  adap- 
tability. Had  she  not  more  than  once  taken 
him  into  the  drifting  floe  of  the  Arctic  while 
sleep  settled  heavily  upon  his  wearied  watch- 
ing, and  danced  bim  out  into  the  sparkling 
blue  of  the  Mediterranean  as  he  roused  him 
to  the  morning's  calls!  Nay,  had  she  not 
swung  from  the  van  of  a  racing  fleet  off  the 
Banks  right  into  the  ugliest  swarm  of  pirates 
the  southern  seas  could  stand  for  at  the  tnere 
whim  of  his  mood!  And  how  often,  from  the 
bounding  waves  in  a  fearful  blow  that  all  but 
wrecked  the  springs,  she  had  glided  into  the 
perfect  calm  necessary  to  hearing  what  mother 
was  telling  the  hired  girl  down  below  to  have 
for  breakfast.  (Heigh-ho,  my  hearties !  Even 
the  hired  girb  have  changed,  eh,  matey? 
And  blow  me  if  they  don't  mix  pancakes  in 
paper  packages  these  daj's!  Presently  the 
merchantman  relighted  his  furnace.) 

Mondays  he  seldom  felt  equal  to  an  ex- 
tended cniise  because  Sunday  nights  he  often 
sailed  as  far  as  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  before 
allowing  himself  needed  sleep,  arriving  there 
just  as  the  treacherous  natives  were  about  to 
overwhelm  the  white-bearded  missionary  and 
his  family  and  little  girl.  The  little  girl's 
eyes  were  brown.  It  was  an  exciting  moment 
when  the  captain's  white  sails  gleamed  inside 
the  bar  and  his  crew  pellmelled  up  the  beach 
to  cut  the  rascab  to  pieces.  Parson  Graves 
might  talk  of  some  going  and  some  sending, 
but  he  never  dreamed  of  anybody  arriving; 
Captain  Peter  did.  Besides,  on  Mondays 
there  were  other  things  to  do,  as  he  very  well 
knew,  and  he  sailed  in  and  did  them,  before  a 
spanking  breeze  could  come  up  the  back  stairs 
and  turn  him  over. 

The  storms  that  came  sweeping  in  with  day- 
light he  generally  weathered  in  his  own  sloop. 

"I'll  pretend  we're  a  fishing  smack  oS 
Newfoundland,"  he  would  order  the  crew. 
"Look  lively,  men;  here  comes  a  squall!" 
And  the  crew  would  spring  to  jib  and  main- 
sail, while  he  stood  to  the  wheel  and  held  her 
head  to  the  wind.  Crash,  crash,  the  heavy 
waves  broke  against  the  sides,  and  creak, 
creak,  the  bulging  canvas  carried  him  over 
till  his  head  almost  touched  the  floor.  The 
stinging  spray  wet  him  from  head  to  foot,  and 
the  wind  whipped  his  hair  into  his  steel-blue 
eyes.    But  he  held  her,  till  she  slowly  righted. 


while  tons  of  bedclothes  rushed  ofE  her  deck 
and  the  casters  shrieked  like  anything.  If 
only  Grace  could  see  him  then! 

Captain  Peter  Johnson  of  the  doop  Meteor 
was  not  one  of  those  men  who  go  in  droves, 
or  who  had  to  have  women  about  all  the  time. 
He  liked  to  get  off  by  himself  just  for  the 
adventure's  sake;  cry  up  the  anchor  and 
away!  Alone,  to  spread  his  breast  to  the 
breeze,  to  draw  in  the  glorious  air,  to  watch 
the  distant  gulls,  to  l^il  an  inward-bound 
three-master,  to  feel  the  powers  of  phj'sicaJ 
strength  and  unquestioned  authority — 

"Ma'am?  Yes'm,  I'm  getting  up—  S'pose 
I've  got  to  clean  out  that  old  henhouse  before 
I  can  go  over  to  Ned's.  Anybody'd  think  I 
was  a  hired  man." 

That  was,  indeed,  the  one  bane  of  his  sea 
life.  He  never  could  tell  how  far  he  mi^t 
sail  before  being  summoned  back  to  earth. 
On  the  river  it  was  different.  WTien  some  of 
the  other  fellows  of  rougher  years  had  gone  off 
fishing,  and  Bess  and  Grace  had  their  children 
whose  eyes  shut  when  you  lay  them  down — 
"like,"  said  nurse,  "goodness  knows  I  wish 
they'd  make  real  babies!" — out  for  a  long 
walk,  he  sat  on  the  sunny  bank  and  listlessly 
skipped  pebbles  across  the  smooth  surface  un- 
til the  lure  of  it  dragged  him  down  to  the  edge 
and  out  on  the  float  where  Tom  Stanley^s 
"  round-bottom  "was  loosely  tied,  with  oars  ly- 
ing winsomely  in.  For  a  moment  he  paused, 
as  memory  brought  up  the  boy  who  received 
a  beautiful  ring  with  a  jewel  in  it  that  pressed 
against  his  Anger  and  hurt  whenever  he  was 
going  to  do  a  wrong  act;  and  memory  carried 
him  on  past  that  hateful  part  to  the  joyous 
moment  when  the  boy  tore  off  the  ring  and 
cast  it  from  him;  and,  when  Captain  Peter 
got  to  that  part  in  the  story,  the  pause  was 
ended  and  he  slipped  the  rope  and  pushed 
off. 

Where  wormy  willow  bushes  lined  the  bank 
suddenly  appeared  throngs  of  citizens  ex- 
citedly watching  him  end  the  three  days' 
naval  engagement  by  ramming  the  formidable 
British  ironclad  None-Such,  floating  baidess 
with  the  current;  after  which  they  went  their 
ways,  unmasking  the  grim  forts  of  Vicksburg 
that  frowned  upon  the  captain's  stealthy 
voyage  past  to  relieve  Grant.  Beytxid  the 
range  of  those  guns,  he  hoisted  the  black  flag 
and  gave  chase  to  a  galleon  so  far  off  as  to 
appear  no  bi^er  than  a  floating  log.  He  was 
a  pretty  far  piece  out  by  the  tune  he  over- 
hauled and  boarded  the  hapless  prize,  and 
could  hardly  distinguish  Grace's  face  in  the 
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merry  crowds  lining  the  bank  1o  watch  the 
annual  re^tta. 

"Ready?"  "Yes."  That  was  Albany. 
"Yes."  That  was  Poughkeepsie.  "Yes," 
which  was  the  captain  as  he  glued  his  heels  to 
the  cleat,  took  a  long  breath,  and  listened  for 
the  "Go." 

Poughkeepsie  gets  off  first,  Albany  next, 
Troy,  the  host,  represented  by  Captain  Peter, 
dropping  a  length  behind  in  the  first  ten 
strokes.  The  banks  break  out  into  groans, 
save  for  wild  yells  from  the  few  visitors.  An 
eighth — still  behind;  a  quarter,  still  lagging; 
but  the  sculler  smiles  grimly,  for  he  knows — 
and  then  everything  gets  quiet  and  tense  as  he 
closes  up,  nearer,  nearer,  slowly  nearer;  and 
then,  pandemonium  as  he  lets  up  beyond  the 
finish  line,  winner  by  three  lengths. 

He  had  co\'ered  more  distance  than  the 
committee  demanded,  however,  and  found 
himself  off  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  in  a 
tossing  fishing  smack,  with  a  storm  coming 
.  up.  Re  felt  it  on  his  face,  he  could  tell  it  by 
the  sudden  ripples  that  zigzagged  over  the 
water.  He  knew  it  by  a  whirl  of  dust  up  in 
the  village  street,  and  by  a  dull  cloud  begin- 
ning to  show  above  the  cupola  on  Mr. 
Stanley's  house;  and,  while  he'd  like  nothing 
better  than  to  ride  it  out,  he  remembered 
with  some  misgivings  that  the  last  time  that 
happened  father  was  along  and  had  had  to 
row  like  sixty  to  get  to  shore  before  the  storm 
broke. 

It  is  no  slight  thing  to  be  in  charge  of  an 
Atlantic  liner  carrying  a  trillion  dollars  in 
gold  to  General  Washington  at  Valley  Forge, 
and  have  a  typhoon  strike  you.  "If  I  can 
only  keep  the  bow  around,"  ordered  the 
captain,  forcing  the  tears  back  as  he  failed  for 
the  fourth  time.  The  friendly  old  river  was 
alive  with  piratical  waves  that  leaped  boldly 
over  the  gunwales  and  drenched  the  intrepid 
captain  in  their  dying  gore  till  he  had  to  stop 
rowing  to  bail  it  out.  The  afternoon  was 
suddenly  wiped  out  of  the  day,  and  night 
arrived.  By  the  next  dazzling  flash  from  the 
pursuing  squadron,  the  captain  perceived 
he  was  rowing  hard  away  from  port,  and, 
by  a  strange  coincidence,  directly  with  the 
wind. 

"That's  why  she  stopped  rocking,"  he  con- 
ferred with  his  officers;  then  roared  out  his 
order,  "I'll  beat  this  old  wind  yet."  Slowly 
forcing  her  bow  around  toward  shore,  he 
brought  her  broadside  to  the  swells.  "Now, 
111  fight  all  the  enemy'sforces  single-handed," 
he  commanded  sharply,  and  the  wind  and 


waves  leaped  to  the  challenge  and  dashed 
upon  him  with  renewed  fury.  But  he  kept 
her  headed  for  home,  and  the  exultation  in 
that  thought  ripped  through  the  darkness  like 
the  ray  of  the  kitchen  lamp  when  he  had  to  go 
out  to  the  well  on  winter  nights.  For  a  space 
the  thrilling  thunders  of  the  continuous  broad- 
sides banished  fear  of  personal  safety,  and  he 
was  about  to  signal  his  vessels  to  close  up  for 
concerted  attack,  when  under  cover  of  an 
extra  heavy  report  a  torpedolike  gust  rammed 
the  flagship,  carrying  away  its  left  propeller. 

With  it  went  the  dreams.  Peter  Johnson 
was  awake  to  the  grim  realities,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  the  fact  that  he  had  lost  one  of 
Tom  Stanley's  oars.  God  help  himi  And 
at  that  came  a  gleam  of  hope;  perhaps  God 
could  help  him.  What  was  that  about  Jesus 
and  the  storm  of  Galilee?  Sure  enough, 
Jesus  could  still  the — hold  on,  though, 
what  did  Miss  Simpkins  say  in  that  lesson 
about  scholars  agreeing  that  Jesus  didn't 
really  still  the  storm — only  knew  it  was  one  of 
those  sudden  blows  that  came  and  went  of 
themselves?  Well,  if  he  knew  when  that  one 
was  going  to  stop,  he'd  know  when  this  one 
would.  But  then — well,  something  had  to 
be  done.  It  was  darker  than  ever,  and  the 
wind  was  getting  woree  every  minute.  He 
didn't  so  much  mind  dying,  but  there  were  the 
folks  at  home  to  consider.  He'd  feel  all  right 
with  the  music  and  the  class  all  there,  and  the 
flowers,  and  everyone  crying;  but,  first,  right 
now,  they  were  missing  him  at  home.  His 
cap  would  not  be  where  it  belonged,  on  the 
closet  floor;  and  Bess  would  come  running 
back  from  Ned's  to  say  he  hadn't  been  there; 
and  father  would  go  rushing  over  to  Mr. 
Stanley's  to  find  out  if  he  had  loaned  Tom's 
boat  to  the  American  Colonics,  and  mother — 
but  at  the  thought  of  mother  going  from 
window  to  door,  and  up  in  his  room  where 
the  Meleor  lay  at  anchor,  and  then  down- 
stairs again  and  out  on  the  front  stoop  bare- 
headed, listening  for  father's  return,  he  just 
had  to  chance  it,  and,  being  already  con- 
veniently on  his  knees,  he  stretched  out  his 
arms  of  faith,  and,  as  the  demons  of  Inferno 
whirled  the  boat  clear  around  and  dragged 
it  under  to  its  very  edge,  wildly  called: 

"Father!" 

The  voice  that  through  the  roar  of  conflict 
had  often  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  attack- 
ing legions  successfully  pierced  the  sudden 
lull  in  the  wind;  a  vivid  flash  revealed  its 
location  to  the  lifeboat  crew;  and  the  minis- 
ter, hatless  and  coatless,  and  Tom  Stanley 
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veered  fiercely  from  their  course  at  the  answer- 
ing cry  from  a  white-faced  father  peering  far 
over  the  bow. 

The  captain  shipped  for  a  short  cruise  in 
the  big  four-master  after  that,  to  recuperate 
from  the  effects  of  his  exposure,  and  often  got 
the  ship's  surgeon  up  against  the  rail  for  a 
pleasant  chat.  Calm,  sunny  afternoons  he 
stretched  out  under  the  canvas  and  idly 
watched  the  little  green  tender  slowly  rocking 
on  the  low  swells  of  the  gulf;  and  now  and 
then  would  hail  its  occupant: 

"Mother,  when  can  I  get  up?" 


As  the  gentle  lady  returns  to  the  dry  dock, 
a  mere  ripple  of  pasty  smell  curls  over  the 
floor  and  evaporates  in  the  clouds  of  tobacco 
smoke.  The  merchantman  has  a  wistful 
grin  on  his  unshaven  lips. 

"When  do  you  think  I  can  get  up,  Grace?" 
he  coaxes.  "Why  wouldn't  it  do  me  good  to 
sit  in  the  sun  over  there?" 

"Well,  perhaps;  I'll  have  Jane  bring  in 
your  big  chair." 

"Nonsense,"  growb  the  trader;  "just  let 
me  slip  my  pants  sn  and  sit  in  that  green 
rocker  awhile," 


SUNSET   ON    THE    BLUFF 

By   MARrON   LORRAINE 

SILENCE;  and  then  from  afar 
A  high  sharp  cry  from  a  wandering  crow. 
And  a  locust's  whir  in  the  bush  near  by; 
Never  a  wave  to  mar 
The  glassy  calm  of  the  water  below 
Nor  a  cloud  to  whiten  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

Gently  a  black-hulled  yawl 
Drifts  to  the  neighboring  harbor;  bright 
With  the  sunset's  autumn  flare  of  flame 
Two  butterflies  sway,  and  fall 
Among  asters  and  golden-rod,  drenched  v.ith  light 
And  trumpeting  forth  September's  fame. 

Over  the  evening  sky 
A  lambent  veil  of  red  is  hurled 
And  dropped  from  the  sky  to  the  ebbing  sea: 
In  sunset  colors  lie 
The  wooded  bluff,  and  the  outstretched  world. 
And  the  black-hulled  yawl  with  her  golden  lee. 
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'    "THE    DOUBLE    EAGLE" 

By   FREDERICK   WALWORTH    BROWN 

ILLUSTRATED     BV     B.    C,    HUTCHISON 


■HE  looked  like  a  steam- 
~  whaler,  she  smelled  hke 
I  a  steam-whaler,  and  she 
I  cleared  from  Portland 
I  bound  for  Bering  Sea  in  the 
L  pursuit  of  whales.  These 
'  facts  did  not  deter  those 
who  knew  her  from  shaking  their  heads  and 
wondering  what  she  was  up  to  now. 

Her  skipper's  name  was  Clason,  and  a  six- 
foot,  roaring,  heavy-fisted  man  he  was.  A 
black  beard  covered  the  best  part  of  his  face, 
and  his  nose  upreared  from  the  undergrowth 
like  an  outcrop  of  old  red  standstone  on  the 
sde  of  a  fir-covered  mountain.  His  eyes  were 
blue  and  pleasant  enough  when  he  had  his 
way,  but  heaven  pity  the  wretch  who  ran  foul 
of  him  in  anger. 

They  tell  of  his  having  lifted  a  man  clear 
over  the  rail  with  one  swing  of  his  fist,  after 
which  he  jumped  overboard  to  rescue  him. 
Anger  came  on  him  suddenly  and  left  him 
between  two  breaths,  and  he  was  a  horror 
while  it  held  him,  but  a  just  man  when  it 
passed.  So  his  crew,  even  to  Moore  the  chief 
engineer,  stood  from  under  when  his  blue 
eyes  began  to  gleam,  and  followed  him  de- 
votedly tripi  after  trip.  He  led  them  by 
strange  courses  but  the  profits  were  usually 
proportionate  to  the  risks. 

Pavloff,  who  had  deserted  from  the  Russian 
navy  and  who  read  Karl  Marx  for  his  Bible 
when  he  was  not  shoveling  coal,  claimed  that 
the  Double  Eagle  was  the  only  real  Socialist 
community  on  earth.  How  he  reconciled 
this  with  the  absolute  autocracy  of  Clason  is 
not  clear,  but  it  was  true  that  down  to  the  last 
sweaty  stoker  the  crew  of  the  Dottble  Eagle 
had  an  interest  in  the  vessel  and  shared  in  her 
fortunes. 

As  a  whaler  she  was  not  remarkably  suc- 


cessful. Cruising  in  the  lower  reaches  of 
Bering  Sea  they  finally  captured  one  small 
cetacean  and  spent  some  days  cutting  up  the 
blubber  and  trying  out  the  oil.  When  the 
business  was  complete  the  vessel's  decks 
swam  with  oil,  bits  of  decaying  blubber 
fouled  the  scuppers,  and  the  stench  of  her  lay 
like  a  blight  for  a  mile  to  leeward. 

But  whales  proved  scarce  and  two  weeks' 
diligent  search  failing  to  produce  results. 
Then  Pavloff  emerged  from  the  darkness 
of  the  stoke-hole  into  the  limelight  of  the 
bridge.  He  was  put  forward. by  Nichols  the 
mate,  and  the  things  he  told  Clason  seemed 
of  interest.  The  skipper  sent  for  Moore,  the 
chief  engineer,  who  listened  and  shock  his 
head. 

"  I  think  we'd  best  stick  to  whales,"  said  he. 
"The  books'U  tell  you  that  the  fur-seal  breeds 
in  just  four  places,  two  in  the  Pribylov 
Islands  and  two  in  the  Commander  Islands." 

"But  me,  I  have  seen  them,"  broke  in 
Pavloff,  "thick,  so  you  should  walk  on  their 
backs;  the  bulls  roaring,  the  pups  sporting 
themselves,  the  matkas — oh,  millionsl" 

"Yes,"  said  Moore,  "sounds  like  Pribylov 
Islands  to  me." 

Whereupon  Pavloff  grew  excited  and  in- 
coherent and  Moore  remained  cool  and  sar- 
castic till  Clason  ended  it  by  rendering  his 
decision. 

"Whales  don't  look  to  me  to  pay,"  he  an- 
nounced, "and  I  believe  this  is  worth  a  trj'. 
We'll  head  southwest  I  reckon.  If  we  meet 
up  with  a  Russian  gunboat,  why,  we're  noth- 
ing but  an  innocent  whaler.  And  if  Pavloff 
makes  good,  it's  large  money  for  all  hands." 

Four  days'  slow  steaming  through  a  fog  as 
thick  as  lard,  and  the  Double  Eagle  slipped 
past  Cape  Lop>atka  into  the  Okhotsk  Sea. 
At  this  juncture  the  disciple  of  Karl  Marx  was 
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hailed  from  his  duties  as  stoker  to  an  enlarged 
position  on  the  bridge,  where  he  rendered 
more  or  'ess  expert  advice.  As  a  deserter 
from  the  Russian  navy  he  was  not  entirely 
easy  in  his  mind,  but  he  relied  much  upon  his 
American  citizen^ip  and,  above  all,  lodged 
his  faith  in  the  abilities  of  his  skipper,  after 
the  manner  of  all  hero-worshipers,  socialist 
or  not. 

It  was  dismal  work.  The  dripping  iog 
came  in  over  the  bows  in  solid  cloudy  pha- 
lanxes, enshrouding  the  ship  tilt  she  seemed  a 
phantom  thing,  her  outlines  wavering  and 
changing  with  every  shift  of  the  wind-  Slowly 
they  plowed  forward,  dead  reckoning  their 
only  reliance  and  the  willing  but  rather 
incompetent  PaviofF  their  only  pilot.  His 
knowledge  was  sure  as  to  generalities,  but 
lamentably  inde&nite  as  to  details. 

"I  have  seen  them,"  he  urged,  "thick,  so 
you  ^ould  walk " 

"Any  idea  whereabouts  up  here?"  asked 
Clason,  his  blue  eyes  narrowed  on  the  Slav. 

"It  is  beyond,  I  think,"  answered  PavlofE 
mildly. 

Now  the  Okhotsk  Sea  is  a  thousand  miles 
long  and  five  hundred  miles  wide,  so  Pavlofi's 
"beyond"  fell  upon  a  generous  range.  But 
they  went  forward,  steering  due  north  and 
trusting  to  luck.  The  ship's  company  to  a 
man  backed  the  skipper  and  pestered  PavloS 
for  details.  Clason  would  assuredly  have 
held  the  course  determined  on  whether  they 
agreed  with  him  or  not,  and  as  his  leadings 
as  a  rule  brought  them  to  fat  pickings  in  the 
end,  they  were  not  inclined  to  rouse  his  certain 
wrath  by  raising  objection  now. 

Even  Moore,  having  expressed  his  opinion, 
was  too  good  a  gambler  to  hold  back,  once 
the  die  was  irrevocably  cast.  But  when  two 
weeks  went  by,  two  weeks  of  blind  groping 
through  solid  masses  of  dripping  gray  that 
shut  the  ship  in  to  a  world  composed  of  itself 
alone,  it  became  their  sport  to  harry  the 
Marxian  disciple  with  pertinent  queries  as  to 
his  million  seals. 

Still  the  skipper  drove  her  forward  and 
ultimately  there  came  a  day  when  fortune 
bowed  to  their  persistence  and  Pavloff  was 
justified  of  his  words.  They  found  a  rocky 
island  close  upon  the  rocky  coast,  and  long 
before  they  reached  it  the  roar  of  the  bull  seals 
came  to  them  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the 
surf. 

When  they  dropped  anchor  finaUy,  fearful 
to  go  nearer  though  the  lead  still  gave  them 
water  to  spare,  the  sea  about  the  steamer 


frothed  with  tumbling  seals  and  the  boats 
drew  up  to  the  shores  of  the  island  to  find  a 
fur-seal  paradise,  the  rocks  swanning  with 
the  barking  animals. 

For  six  days  and  nights  they  clubbed  and 
skinned  in  the  welter  of  a  slau^ter-house. 
Then  out  of  the  fc^  can^  a  gray-black  shape 
with  a  raking  funnel  and  two  military  masts, 
and  the  DotMe  Eagle  up  anchor  in  haste  and 

They  had  been  seen  in  turn,  iar  a  random 
shot  or  two  came  futilely  boring  the  drifting 
mists  as  they  plowed  away  south.  They 
salted  down  their  catch,  worth  triple  a  full 
load  of  sperm,  and  called  down  anathemas 
upon  the  gunboat  which  had  interrupted 
them.     Pavloff  was  especially  disturbed. 

"It  is  my  ship,"  said  he.  "I  know  her,  oh, 
very  well.  She  is  very  fast  sailor.  She  will 
pursue.    It  is — how  do  you  say — all  up." 

For  a  day  Moore  crowded  the  en^es  to 
their  utmost.  The  fog  never  left  them  for  a 
moment,  and  lovers  of  daricness  as  they  were, 
they  rejoiced  in  the  fact.  Thick,  white,  and 
dripping  it  wrapped  them  in  till  the  lifting 
bows  were  hidden  from  the  bridge  and  the 
bridge  was  as  a  cloud-wrapped  mountain 
sununit  from  the  level  of  the  deck.  The  big 
black  funnel  shouldered  up  into  obscurity 
and  belched  its  sooty  volumes  unbeheld. 

They  heard  nothing  of  the  pursuing  gun- 
boat and  as  evening  came  on  Clason  cut  her 
down  to  six  knots.  He  was  running  by  dead 
reckoning  and  some  magnetic  force  was  at 
work  on  the  compass,  so  he  felt  no  certainty 
as  to  their  position.  Six  knots,  therefore, 
with  a  lookout  and  a  leadsman  at  the  bon-s 
was  the  best  he  dared  venture. 

They  carried  no  lights  and  blew  no  fog- 
horn. At  three  in  the  morning  the  sound  of  a 
ship's  bell  striking  the  hour  came  plainly  to 
them. 

"Where  away  was  ili'"  demanded  Clason 
of  Nichols,  who  was  with  him  on  the  bridge. 

"On  the  port  bow,  it  seemed  to  me," 
hazarded  Nichols. 

It  would  appear  that  Clason  agreed  with 
him,  for  he  altered  the  vessel's  course  two 
points  to  the  west.  They  heard  nothing  more 
and  it  seemed  the  danger  was  past,  when  the 
lookout  forward  turned  with  a  retching  yell. 
His  cry  roused  the  ship  like  jumping  tooth- 
ache. 

"Put  her  over,  sir.  For  God's  sake  put 
her  over." 

Leaning  forward,  his  blue  e}-es  squinting 
throu^   the   smother,   the  captain   saw    a 
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gray-black  object  develop  through  the  blink 
dead  ahead.  An  instant  later  he  made  out 
two  military  masts,  a  raking  funnel,  and  a. 
barbette  veiling  an  ominous-looking  gun. 

Then  the  Double  Eagle,  plowing  stolidly 
forward  despite  reversed  engines  and  a  wheel 
hard  down,  thrust  her  iron  bow  into  the  side 
of  the  craft  ahead,  cut  her  way  relentlessly 
onward  to  the  scream  of  rasping  steel,  and 
stopped  with  her  prow  buried  a  good  ten  feet 
in  the  other's  vitals.  Had  she  been  moving 
at  her  maximum  of  twelve  knots  she  would 
probably  have  passed  through  like  a  cleaver 
through  a  cheese. 

For  the  space  of  five  seconds  there  was  a 
silence  save  for  the  threshing  screws  and  the 
grind  of  the  welded  vessels.  Then  on  both 
Slips  the  men  picked  themselves  up  with 
shouts  or  screams  or  oaths  according  to  each 
one's  temperament  and  the  lid  was  lifted 
from  a  select  little  bedlam. 

Ahead  of  them  all  was  Clason,  bellowing 
his  orders  from  the  bridge  before  the  racing 
engines  of  the  Dotible  Eagle,  still  reversed, 
tore  the  two  apart. 

Up  from  below  came  the  engine-room  force, 
fighting  for  the  ladders,  the  unnatural  white 
of  their  faces  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
smears  of  grease  and  coal  dust.  Them  he 
drove  below  again  with  strong  words,  and 
they  went  before  his  anger  because  death 
by  his  band  was  more  terrible  at  the  moment 
than  the  death  by  drowning  they  had  feared 
the  moment  before.  Moore  had  stuck  to  hia 
engines  and  met  the  deserters  with  a  sarcasm 
cold  and  biting. 

Meanwhile  the  two  vessels  had  swung  apart 
and  the  saving  fog  had  drifted  down  between. 
Clason  pu^ed  his  indicator  to  "Full  Stop" 
and  the  plunging  engines  slowed  and  stood. 
Out  of  the  fog  came  sounds  of  terror,  cries, 
hoarse  orders  in  an  uncouth  tongue,  and  the 
hiss  of  escaping  steam. 

Clason  stood  for  a  moment  listening,  his 
bearded  head  thrust  forward,  his  blue  eyes 
winking  savagely.  His  knotty  fingers  gripped 
the  bridge-rail  as  though  they  would  bite  it 
in  two,  while  inarticulate  menaces  rumbled 
in  his  throat.  Nichols  returned  from  a  quick 
inspection  and  reported  some  of  the  bow 
plates  buckled  a  little,  but  no  vital  damage 
done  and  no  water  to  speak  of  coming  in. 
Like  a  flash  the  captain's  anger  left  him, 

"We  can't  leave  'em  to  drown,"  he  said. 
"Give  me  the  megaphone." 

He  raised  (he  brass  tube  to  his  beard  and 
sent  a  roaring  question  into  the  fog. 


"Ahoy,  there!      Do — ^you — need — help?" 

Came  back  the  answer  in  very  respectable 
English:  "Who — are — ^you?" 

The  skipper's  anger  flared  again.   . 

"None  of  your  damned  business.  Do — 
you — want — help?" 

"Stand — by — till  —  I  —  as — cer  —  tain," 
came  the  reply. 

"I'll — stand— by,"  bellowed  the  skipper 
and  hid  down  the  cone.  "If  he  was  half  a 
sailor  he'd  know  by  this  time,  with  that  ho!e 
in  him.    I'll  bet  we  cut  clean  to  his  engines." 

"I  thought  I  heard  steam,"  said  Nichols. 

Five  minutes  passed,  when  the  fog,  which 
had  hitherto  attended  them,  drifted  softly  off 
to  leeward  and  laid  the  whole  gray  ocean  bare. 
Two  hundred  yards  away  the  gunboat  rolled 
groggily  upon  the  water  with  a  heavy  list  to 
starboard  and  a  hole  amidships  to  drive  a 
truck  through. 

"Get  away  the  boats  and  be  quick  about 
it,"  ordered  Clason  instantly. 

On  the  stricken  craft  they  were  already 
lowering  boats,  jamming  the  tackles  in  their 
haste,  a  drove  of  frigjitened  stokers  warring 
with  their  officers  to  be  first  away.  The  gun- 
boat settled  momentarily.  Clouds  of  steam 
burst  from  her  shattered  decks  as  the  water 
drowned  her  fires. 

"They'll  be  lucky  if  her  boilers  don't  go 
up,"  said  Clason,  watching  his  own  boats 
tearing  to  the  rescue. 

There  was  fifteen  minutes'  sharp  work, 
back  and  forth  between  the  two  vessels.  The 
gunboat  was  listed  so  badly  that  her  port  boats 
could  not  be  launched,  but  the  men  of  the 
Double  Eagle  worked  smoothly  and  efficiently 
with  a  quality  in  their  seamanship  wholly 
lacking  in  the  crew  of  the  gunboat.  The  last 
boatload  was  swinging  in  to  the  steamer's  side 
when  the  gunboat  rolled  heavily  lo  starboard 
and  disappeared. 

Now  the  situation  was  delicate  to  say  the 
least.  The  Russian  officers  had  seen  the 
outlines  of  the  whaler  slipping  away  from  the 
seal  island,  and  the  chances  were  largely 
against  there  being  two  such  vessels  in  this 
far-away  sea  at  the  same  time.  The  accident 
was  therefore  what  Clason  described  it:  "the 
plumb  acme  of  hard  luck." 

Having  performed  the  obvious  duty  of  the 
moment  and  saved  their  lives,  several  ques- 
tions instantly  presented  themselves,  demand- 
ing undelayed  answers.  In  the  first  place 
what  was  he  to  do  with  them?  And  in  the 
second  place  how  was  he  to  allay  suspicion 
while  he  was  doing  il?    These  two  forced 
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themselves  prominently  forward  and  blatantly 
clamored  for  solution  even  while  he  was  re- 
ceiving the  Rus^n  captain  and  conducting 
him  to  the  cabin. 

"May  I  ask  what  ship  this  is?"  asked  the 
Russian  in  excellent  English. 

"Double  Eagle  of  Portland.  American 
whaler,"  replied  Clason  glibly. 

"And  where  bound?" 

"Homeward  bound." 

"You  will  take  us  to  Vladivostok?"  asked 
the  Russian. 

That  was  asking  the  bird  to  enter  the  net 
of  the  fowler.  The  very  name  was  ominous 
to  the  ears  of  a  poacher.  It  is  to  Vladivostok 
that  captured  sealers  go  and  whence  their 
crews  depart  in  shackles  for  the  mines.  The 
skipper  thou^t  rapidly, 

"I  can't  do  it,  captain,"  he  said,  "How 
about  Sakhalin?" 

"I  should  prefer  Vladivostok." 

"No,"  said  Clason  with  an  inspiration. 
"My  bow  plates  are  badly  sprung.  She's 
leaking  forward.  I'm  afraid  we'd  never  make 
it.  It'll  have  to  be  Sakhalin,"  and  he  betook 
himself  to  the  bridge  and  summoned  Moore. 

"I've  told  him  we're  leaking,  and  it's  the 
truth.  But  that  ain't  enough,"  explained  the 
skipper,  "There's  forty  odd  of  them  and 
we're  nineteen  aU  told." 

The  grisled  engineer  thou^t  for  a  moment. 

"Leave  it  to  me,"  he  said  then.  "One 
pump  is  handling  all  the  water  that's  coming 
in  now,  but  I'll  fix  it,"  and  he  departed  for 
the  engine-room. 

Clason  set  the  vessel's  course  southwest 
and  while  clear  weather  lasted  drove  her  at 
top  speed.  The  buckled  bow  plates  impeded 
her  slightly  but  she  made  something  over 
eleven  knots.  Toward  evening,  however,  the 
fog  ^ut  down  once  more  and  her  speed  was 
lowered  to  the  foul  weather  six,  at  which  rate 
she  steamed  all  night. 

On  the  second  day  suspicion,  carefully 
veiled  at  first,  began  to  raise  its  head.  The 
vessel  reeked  superficially  of  sperm  oil,  and 
the  trying-out  boilers  in  her  waist  were  prima 
facie  evidence  of  her  reputed  calling.  None 
the  less  the  Russian  officers  began  displaying 
a  pohte  interest  in  the  cargo.  They  would 
like  to  see  the  arrangement  of  the  hold,  and 
Clason  obligingly  ordered  a  hatch  lifted  and 
showed  them  a  tier  of  sperm-oil  barrels  ranged 
carefully  to  block  the  opening. 

Later  the  Russian  captain  wondered,  al- 
ways politely,  why  the  Double  Eagle  was  where 
she  was,  and  Clason  unwound  a  plau^ble 


fairy  tale  of  a  monster  cetacean  which  had 
lured  them  into  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  finally 
eluded  them.  The  Russian's  face  was  as  a 
mask  during  the  recital  and  Clason  discerned 
that  his  yam  was  not  believed. 

Added  to  this  Pavloff  sought  his  ear  and 
reported  that  while  off  duty  he  had  overheard 
two  Russians  discussing  in  their  own  tongue 
the  belief  that  the  hold  was  full  of  sealskins 
and  arguing  the  necessity  of  confiscation. 
The  skipper  listened,  sent  PavloS  back  to  his 
stoke-hole  and  called  the  second  officer. 

"Billy,"  said  he,  "sound  the  forward  well. 
Seems  to  me  she's  a  bit  down  by  the  bead." 

Billy  returned  swiftly,  repeating  six  feet  of 
water  in  the  forehold. 

"Bad,"  said  Clason.  "Them  bow  plates 
must  be  buckled  worse'n  we  thought." 

In  ten  minutes  the  knowledge  had  gone 
through  all  the  vessel  that  the  buckled  bow 
plates  had  sprung  before  the  pressure  of  the 
pounding  seas,  that  there  was  six  feet  of  water 
in  the  forehold,  and  that  the  pumps  were 
making  no  headway  with  it.  Clason  ap- 
peared cheerful  but  there  were  many  who 
thought  they  discerned  that  this  attitude  was 


Moore,  hastily  summoned,  ostentatiously 
tinkered  at  the  pumps  but  his  efforts  failed  to 
produce  proportionate  results,  this  beii^  due 
perhaps  to  the  fact  that  he  had  previously 
doctored  the  pressure  gauges  so  that  a  regjstiy 
of  ninety  pounds  indicated  an  actual  working 
force  of  thirty. 

Meantime  the  water  gained  on  them  stead- 
ily, and  when  night  came  the  Double  Eagle  was 
put  to  her  full  speed  despite  the  fog.  E^riy 
in  the  evening  some  of  the  Russian  sailors 
were  detected  in  the  act  of  launching  a  boat, 
but  were  driven  back  by  the  crew  of  the 
whaler.  After  that  they  sat  in  clusters  about 
the  main  deck  and  discussed  the  possibilities 
with  Slav  intensity,  while  their  officers  made 
occasional  examinations  of  the  battered  bows 
and  pointed  out  to  one  another  that  ^e  was 
obviously  settling  by  the  head.  Theys« 
to  have  lost  all  interest  in  sealskin 
over  the  safety  of  their  own. 

About  midnight  the  skipper  sent  for  the 
Russian  captain.  By  this  time  the  vessel's 
bows  were  so  low  that  every  sea  swashed  over 
the  forward  deck  most  alarmingly.  In  the 
waist  the  Russian  sailors  had  hung  an  ikon 
conspicuously  and  were  offering  pious  peti- 
tions to  the  bit  Of  painted  wood.  The 
Russian  captain  seemed  to  be  wondering  what 
he  had  better  do, 
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"I  expect  to  make  the  coast  of  Sahkalin 
by  morning,"  announced  Clason.  "No  time 
must  be  lost  in  landing  the  men.  Your  people 
will  be  cared  for  first  and  I  shall  expect  you 
to  have  them  ready  to  enter  the  boats." 

In  fact  there  was  not  the  least  danger  of 
their  being  unready.  When  later  the  pound 
of  breakers  through  the  fog  announced  the 
proximity  of  land,  the  Russians  were  only 
restrained  from  a  wild  rush  for  the  boats  by 
the  utmost  exertions  of  their  own  officers  and 
the  steady  front  of  the  whaler's  crew. 

The  engines  were  immediately  stopped,  an 
anchor  let  go,  and  a  boat  in  command  of 
Nichols  departed,  to  return  in  half  an  hour, 
guided  through  the  fog  by  the  ship's  siren, 
with  the  word  that  a  landing  could  easily  be 
effected  through  the  breakers.  Disembarka- 
tion instantly  began.  The  Russian  sailors 
crowded  like  rats  to  leave  the  sinking  ship  and 
their  shouts  of  joy  as  they  reached  the  beach 
caused  the  Bkipjwr  to  smile  grimly  in  his 
beard.  Their  officers  went  last  and  he  an- 
nounced the  fact  of  their  departure  to  Moore 
by  means  of  the  speaking  lube. 

The  engineer  immediately  did  certain 
things  which  raised  the  pressure  in  the  pumps 
some  sixty  pounds  and  forthwith  assured  the 
engine-room  force  that  all  danger  was  averted. 
Later  when  the  water  had  l>een  sufficiently 


lowered  he  sent  a  stoker  into  the  forehotd  to 
find  and  close  an  open  sea-cock. 

The  boats  returned  and  to  their  crews'  sur- 
prise were  hoisted  to  the  davits  instead  of 
being  refilled.  In  rare  good  humor  Clason 
descended  from  the  bridge  and  delivered 
to  his  socialist  community  the  gratifying 
news  that  the  vessel  was  still  seaworthy, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  their  chief  engineer. 

Howling  with  delight  they  got  in  their 
anchor,  and  the  Double  Eagle  put  softly  out 
to  sea,  fog  enveloped,  her  engines  purring 
gently  at  quarter  speed.  To  the  waiting 
Russians  on  the  beach  her  silent  disappear- 
ance argued  doubtless  a  terrible  disaster. 

In  half  an  hour  the  pumi>s  sucked  and  by 
noon  the  Double  Eagle  was  steaming  down 
[he  west  coast  of  Yezo  Island  for  a  Japanese 
port  where  sealskins  may  be  profitaWy  dis- 
posed of  without  inconvenient  questioning. 

And  lest  suspicion  should  still  linger  in  Rus- 
sian minds,  and  cables  be  invoked  to  obstruct 
her  future,  they  painted  the  Double  Eagle  a 
greenish  gray  with  a  yellow  funnel,  they 
changed  her  name  to  the  Kubla  Khan,  and 
raising  a  strange  flag  to  her  masthead  they 
sailed  away  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
Mu.scovite  sphere  of  influence.  Also  Pavloff 
was  advanced  to  a  place  in  the  engine-room 
where  he  had  more  leisure  toperuseK;irlMarx. 
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HF,  came  unto  the  door  of  Heaven, 
Free  as  of  old  and  gay: 
"What  hast  thou  done,"  the  j>orter  cried, 
"That  thou  should'st  pass  this  way?" 

"H.ast  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  poor?" 

The  vagrant  shook  his  head. 
"I  drank  my  wine  and  I  was  glad, 

But  I  did  not  give  them  bread." 

"Hast  prayed  upon  the  altar  steps?" 

"Nay,  but  I  loved  the  sun." 
"Hast  wept?"     "The  blossoms  of  the  Spring 

I  gathered  ever^-  one." 

"But  what  fair  deed  can'st  thou  present? 

Like  light,  one  radiant  beam?" 
"I  robljed  no  child  of  his  fairy  tale, 

No  dreamer  of  his  dream." 
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THE    HALF-FORGOTTEN    COUNTRY 

By   WILLIAM   H.    RIDEING 


<  HAT  which   was 

once  Illyria  is 
now  Dalmatia,  or 
rather    that   part 
of   Illyria   which 
reaches  the  Adriatic  is  Dalmatia,  "the  half- 
forgotten  country,"  as  the  Austrian;;  called 
it  when  it  fell  into  their  hands  not  so  many 
years  ago. 

The  whole  of  the  country  is  a  mere  strip  of 
coast  without  an  interior  of  its  own,  the  sea- 
ward slope  of  dark  and  precipitous  mountains 
which  on  the  other  side  drop  into  Montenegro, 
Herzegovina,  and  Bosnia,  narrowing  to  next 
to  nothing  in  the  southern  extremity,  where 
it  makes  no  more  than  a  stupendous  buttress 
to  the  horders  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  bits  of  Europe  that 
remain  in  a  measure  unhackneyed,  and  it  is 
still  out  of  the  beaten  paths  of  the  tourist, 
wbo  himself  is  almost  as  much  of  a  curiosity 
to  the  people  as  they  are  to  him.  Many  of  its 
primitive  characteristics  survive,  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  people  isolated  on  the  dividing 


line  between  the  East  and  the  West,  an  un- 
\-ulgarized  people,  warlike,  agricultural,  and 
pastoral,  who  still  find  diversion  in  chanting 
by  the  fireside  and  in  the  fields  the  Homeric 
epics  of  their  heroes. 

Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
ever^'body  wore  the  native  costume,  and  was 
in  habits  of  mind,  as  well  as  in  dress,  what  his 
fathers  had  been  before  him.  That  is  not  so 
now.  The  "ready-made"  tailor  has  begun 
to  spread  his  leveling  wares,  and  soon  he 
may  succeed  here  as  elsewhere  in  sinking  all 
that  is  brilliant,  appropriate,  and  individual 
in  his  uniform  ugliness.  But  all  changes  in  a 
land  like  this  must  be  slow,  for  it  is  as  insular 
as  any  island,  and  the  people  must  keep  to 
themselves  in  their  own  bays  and  among  their 
own  mountains,  while  the  world  chafes 
around  them  only  in  reverberations. 

You  can  reach  Dalmatia  from  Trieste  or 
Fiume  by  train,  or  by  small  steamers  from 
those  and  other  ports  like  Naples,  Venice, 
and  Ancona.  Our  approach  was  by  water 
through  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  Straits  of 
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Otranto,  and  that  is  the  way  I  recommend, 
for  then  one  may  see  Etna  slanting  in 
spectral  majesty  above  the  knolls  of  Taormina 
and  the  feathered  blue  of  the  Sicilian  bays, 
and  all  the  soft  and  enchanting  beauty  that 
is  held  between  the  silvery  mountains  of 
Corfu  and  the  Albanian  coast,  mountains  that 
seem  intangible  in  the  drowsy,  silky  air. 

This  silveriness  is  characteristic  of  all  the 
Dalmatian  mountains  from  where  that  coast 
begins  near  Cat'taro  to  where  it  merges  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  so  farther  north  in^ 
Croatia  and  Istria  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic. 


chain  of  islands  extends  up  and  dow-n  the 
coast,  tens  of  thousands  of  them,  with 
scarcely  a  habitation  in  sight — these  but 
sunken  remnants  of  other  mountains  which 
have  fallen  before  their  fellows. 

But  barren  as  the  islands  and  the  mainland 
look,  the  soil  where  it  exists  is  ama2ingly 
fertile,  and  supports  both  a  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  vegetation.  Dalmatian  oil  and  wine 
go  all  over  the  world,  though  the  oil  gets  to 
the  customer  as  that  of  Lucca  and  the  wine 
as  that  of  Bordeaux;  and  another  article  of 
export  is  Dalmatian  insect  powder,  which 


It  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  pow- 
dered to  ihe  base  with  snow  when  all  ihe  snow 
has  melted,  except  from  the  peaks,  and  like 
snow  it  catches  the  glow  of  sunset  and  turns 
to  rose.  The  atmosphere  plays  strange  tricks 
with  them,  and  they  may  be  seen  apparently 
floating  in  mid  air,  shining  like  a  celestial 
picture  in  a  frame  of  wreathing  clouds,  their 
feet  and  all  connection  with  the  surrounding 
earth  hidden  in  vague  gray,  while  they  stand 
out  in  vivid  detachment. 

They  are  all  high,  bare  and  gaunl,  and 
slope  pret'ipitously  inio  deep  water  and  rocky 
ba)-s,  betii'een  which  and  the  outer  sea  a 


perhaps  is  not  so  much  appreciated  by  the 
natives  themselves  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Nothing  could  be  more  delightfully  sur- 
prising than  the  landing  at  such  a  place  as 
Cannosa,  a  village  near  Kagusa,  where  from 
the  sea  the  coast  looks  as  sterile  as  much  of  it 
is.  Climbing  in  heat  from  the  little  harbor 
over  glittering  rocks  and  slipping  on  loose 
stone  for  a  few  hundred  feet,  we  suddenly 
emerge  in  a  sheltered  garden  alive  with  roses, 
lilies,  bourgainvilleas,  camellias,  and  less 
familiar  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  enter,  still 
climbing,  vineyards  and  orchards  of  olives, 
citron  and  orange,  drowsy  with  scent  and  soft 
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the  soil  all  that  the 

people  have  to  con- 

tend with.  There  are 

few  lakes  and  rivers, 

and  the  rain  sweeps 

in   wasteful    torrents 

to  the  sea  as  soon  as 

it  falls,  flooding  the 

channels  momentari- 

ly and  then   leaving 

them  dry.     Much 

of  the  water  of  the 

melting  snows  and 

mountain  springs  also 

is  lost   through  nat- 

ural tunnels,  which, 

receiving  it  above, 

conduct    it    through 

THE     VinOtN     OK     ARBAZ;itA 

subterranean    pas- 

sages and  discharge 

F 

it  at  or  below  the  sea 
level    without   giving 

in  a  golden-green   mif^t. 

any   opportunity   for 

Beyond  (hem  and  higher 

its  utilization   either 

on  the  slope  we  come 

as  power  or  for  irri- 

through  aisles  of   pine, 

galion. 

cedar,  and  cypress  to  a 

And  then  there  are 

plutenu,  and  there  in  the 

seasons  when  the 

shade  of  enormous  plane 

bora    blows,    that 

trees  with  a  circumfer- 

1 

"wind  of  death,"  as 

ence  of   forty   feet 

the    natives    call    it, 

or  more,  lies  the  unex- 

which  comes  out  of 

pected  village  em- 

the blue  with   more 

bowered  in  a  semitropi- 

than  the  suddenness 

cal  luxuriance  of  bloom. 

of  a  tornado  and 

while  above  it  only  the 

shakes  the  earth  and 

somber  evergreens  crop 
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out  on  the  ledges  and 

in  the  fissures  of  chaotic 

and  unfruitful  preci- 

pices. 

So  precious  is  the  soil 

that  they  nurse   it  and 

cherish    and    hoard    it. 

Where  it  exists  they  em- 

bank it  and   terrace   it 

with    tireless   care,   and 

build  retaining  walls 

around  it  to  keep  it  from 

slipping  into  the  sea  or 

sliding  through  their  fin- 

ders as  they  pat  and  coax 

t;  and  indeed   we  can 

imagine  them  singing 

lullabies    to    it   as    they 

caress  it. 

Nor  is  the  thinness  of 
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all  that  is  on  the  earth,  stinging,  blinding, 
choking.  In  the  squares  of  Trieste  h'fe  lines 
are  prominent  features  which  the  citizens 
must  grasp  when  (he  bora  clutches  them 
and  they  grope  their  way  through  the  whirl- 
ing dust  and  the  promiscuous  missiles  flying 
in  the  darkened  air.  But  the  bora  goes  as 
quickly  as  it  comes,  and  when  it  is  gone 
the  people  simply  excavate  themselves  out 
of  the  drift  and  think  no  more  about  the 
winged  demon  which  has  left  no  trail  what- 
ever in  the  restored  serenity  of  the  scoured 
sky. 

Of  the  many  and  varied  natural  beauties  of 
Dalmatia  none  surpasses  the  Gulf  or  Bocche 
of  Catlaro  in  massive  grandeur  and  in  the 
cumulative  interest  of  our  progress  through 
its  smooth  and  silent  depths  from  the  sea  to 
where  it  ends  in  the  fortresses  of  mountain 
piled  on  mountains.  Close  together  at  the 
fortified  entrance,  dark,  frowning,  immineni, 
they  draw  nearer  and  nearer  as  we  advance. 


threatening  and  deceiving  us  by  one  seem- 
ingly impos-sible  barrier  after  another,  which 
when  reached  slill  gives  access  to  a  more 
distant  and  a  darker  and  more  awesome 
passage.  Silvery  in  the  sun,  they  are  purple 
in  the  shade,  and  from  the  splintered  peaks, 
sharply  notched  against  the  brazen  blue  and 
glittering  with  snow,  the  river  crags  fal!  sheer 
to  the  surface  and  below  the  surface  to 
their  submerged  foundations  fathoms  farther 
down. 

Here  nature  seems  to  have  wrought  not  by 
slow  processes  of  erosion,  deposit,  and  up- 
heaval, but  convulsively  in  passion  and  pain 
and  desolation. 

From  the  foot  of  a  precipice  the  town  of 
Cattaro  straggles  along  the  water  front  and 
up  ravines,  where  the  high  houses  of  Italian 
palteni  look  as  if  they  had  been  hewn  out  of 
the  rocks  that  hem  them  in  and  overtop  them 
— some  of  them  with  columns  and  sculp- 
tured balconies  and  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  over 
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their  doors,  reminding  us  that  not  so  long  ago 
Caltaro  was  Venetian.  The  Italians  still  cling 
to  it  as  to  other  of  their  lost  possessions  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  but  min- 
gling with  them  are  Greeks,  Turks,  the  con- 
quering Austrians,  Herzegovinians,  Servians, 
Dalmatians,  and  Montenegrins,  the  Montene- 
grins apparently  outnumbering  the  others, 
for  the  boundary  of  their  country  can  be  seen 
higher  up  the  mountains — the  upper  story 
of  a  house  only  the  basement  of  which  belongs 
to  Dalmatia.  On  a  plane,  indeed,  the  dis- 
tance from  Dalmatia  to  Montenegro  is  not 
more  than  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  vertically 
it  is  about  three  thousand  feet;  by  road  it  is 
over  eight  miles. 

That  road,  built  by  the  Austrian  engineers 
in  recent  times,  is  not  only  one  of  the  wonders 
of  Dalmatia,  but  of  the  world.    From  the 
anchorage  at   Cattaro  you  see  it,  a  white 
ribbon,    strung  across   the    precijjices,   loop 
above  loop  from  base  to  summit,  seventy- 
three    zigzags    in    all.     With    the    kind    of 
starveling  horses  that  are  offered  you  the 
ascent  seems  impossible.     But  you  are  no 
sooner  seated  in  the  rattle-trap  carriage  than 
they  start  off  at  a  gallop  and  keep  up  that 
gallop  in  a  way  which  proves  the  sin- 
ews and  endurance  under  their  shaggy 
coats.    The  bay  disappears  and  ap- 
pears again,  diminishing  till  the  ships 
in  it  are  no  bigger  than  resting  birds. 
Peaks  to  which  you  have  looked  up 
with  tilted  head  sink  below  you;   the 
chasms  <)i>en;  the  castle  on  its  spiked 
eminence  dominating  the  town  shrinks 
to  the  size  of  a  spear-heiid.     Yet  the 
road  goes  on,  smooth,  firm,  and  easy, 
with  only  a  low,  solid  masonry  wall 
between  it  and  perdition.     It  goes  on 
and  up  till  it  pas.ses  out  of  Dalmatia 
at  the  summit,  and  twists  among  those 
other  dark  mountains  of  Montenegro, 
which  have  always  been  and  are  now 
an   impregnable  bulwark  against  the 
Turk.    At  the  divide  the  whole  of  the 
Bocche  from  Cattaro  to  the  sea  be- 
comes visible,  and  the  three  bays  of 
that    marvelous    gulf    glimmer   deep 
among  the  splintered  peaks  and  awful 
gorges. 

In  all  the  distance  from  the  foot  of 
the  summit  there  is  but  one  habitation, 
and  that  is  a  rude  stone  inn,  with 
shuttered  and  iron-barred,  but  un- 
glazed,  windows  where  we  call  for  wine. 
Tumblers  and  a  carafe  are  brought 


to  us,  and  the  carafe  holds  at  least  a  quart  of 
the-fruity  and  heady  Dalmatian  claret.  How 
much  does  it  cost  ?  Twenty-five  heller,  which 
is  the  equivalent  of  five  cents.  When  we 
come  to  pay  for  a  second  carafe,  however,  the 
charge  is  threefold  what  it  was  before.  Why? 
We  have  seen  a  tall  Montenegrin  whLspering 
to  the  woman  who  has  served  us,  and  no 
doubt  counseling  her  that  the  price  to  the 
foreigners  should  be  more  than  what  it  is  to 
the  natives.  She  yields,  but  is  reluctant  and 
shame-faced  in  doing  it. 

I  know  of  no  people  simpler  and  less 
spoiled  by  the  sharp  practices  of  the  world 
than  those  of  the  Balkan  shores  of  the 
Adriatic.  Few  of  them  have  yet  learned  that 
the  stranger  should  be  fleeced  on  all  occasions, 
and  they  treat  him  not  effusively  but  honestly. 
Charming  little  groups  of  them — Montene- 
grins— coming  from  and  going  to  market  at 
Cattaro,  pass  us  on  the  road,  carrying  with 
them  their  lambs  and  fowls  and  bringing  back 
the  groceries  and  odds  and  ends  of  clothing 
and  domestic  utensils  they  have  bought. 

The  girls  are  slender,  dark,  but  clear- , 
skinned,  low;bosomed,  bright-eved,  and  de- 
mure.   On  their  heads  they  wear  small  black 
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turbans,  with  crimson  embroidered  crowns, 
from  which  long  funereal  veils  hang  down  the 
back  to  the  wabt.  A  scanty  jacket  richly 
embroidered  with  many  colors  and  silver  is 
fitted  over  a  white  shirt  of  linen  or  wool, 
and  a  loose  petticoat  comes  down  to  white 
stockings  and  white  felt  moccasins. 

The  men  are  usually  much  more  splendid 
in  allire  and  in  stature  than  the  women,  who 
only  have  their  share  of  color  when  arrayed 


straight  and  supple,  hard  and  sinewy;  never 
flabby,  they  cany  themselves  nobly,  and 
their  shaven  faces,  mustached  but  never 
bearded,  are  as  suggestive  of  strength  and 
quickness  as  are  their  bodies.  Put  them  in 
buckskin  breeches,  flannel  shirts,  and  som- 
breros, and  by  their  flexibility  and  spareness, 
their  toughness  and  their  quietness  and 
shrewdness  of  eye,  you  would  mistake  ihem 
for  scouts  or  crack  cavairvmen  of  our  own 


for  weddings  and  holidays,  but  then  they,  too, 
jjecome  as  gorgeous  as  birds  of  pjiradise. 

The  women  are  the  drudges  to  the  same 
extent  as  are  Indian  squaws;  their  slim 
shoulders  bend  under  the  loads  of  firewood 
and  of  wool  slung  with  straps  from  the 
breast,  leaving  the  arms  and  hands  free  to 
knit  and  knit  as  they  do  unceasingly  while 
ihev  toil  homeward  up  the  appalling  mountain 
pai'hs.  If  they  could  shift  their  loads  on  to 
the  men,  who  saunter  beside  them  smoking 
cigarettes,  they  probably  would  not,  for  does 
not  the  primitive  woman  love  to  see  strength 
reserved  for  war  and  not  frittered  away  in 
ignoble  tasks? 

Fit  ()bjei-ts  ()f  feminine  reverence  are  ihc 
men  in  form,  fealure,  and  dre^s.     T^ill  and 


West.  Like  the  women,  they  are  crowned 
with  a  much-embroidered  cap  or  Iwretta, 
Their  blue  trousers  are  ba^-  and  plcJiled 
and  joined  at  the  knees  to  white  stockings, 
ending  in  while  felt  shoes.  Over  their  white 
shirts  they  wear  an  embroidered  jacket,  and 
over  that  a  long  white  frock  coal  edged  with 
crimson  and  lace,  which  in  winter  is  reen- 
forced  by  a  sheepskin  or  such  a  rug  as  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland  use  for  protection. 
•Lace  and  buttons  of  silver  and  gold  in  com- 
plicated design  glitter  on  both  caps  and 
jackets;  it  would  be  almost  impossible  lo  add 
another  stitch  to  ihe  embroidery,  so  elaborate 
is  it  and  so  profusely  applied.  The  waist  is 
bound  by  a  brilliant  sash  for  ornament  and 
by  a  hell  for  arms;  a  yataghan  in  a  sheath 
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crusted  with  silver  and  a  pair  of  revolvers  in 
decorated  pockets. 

But  they  use  their  weapons  only  legitimate- 
ly; crimes  of  violence  are  rare  among  them, 
though  for  war  they  are  always  ready.  The 
reigning  prince,  says  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell, 
"has  but  to  issue  a  summons  by  bale-fire  and 
bugle,  flashing  and  thrilling  from  summit  to 
summit,  and  twenty  thousand  splendid  in- 
fantry would  be  at  the  fixed  muster  places 
within  a  couple  of  hours.  Every  house  would 
be  emptied;  women  and  children  would  be 
hurried  off  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  hills, 
and  the  white-coated  army  would  be  dis- 
posed by  the  prince  in  the  manner  which 
has  saved  his  country  again  and  again.  A 
column  would  be  thrown  forward  to  meet  the 
invader,  but  not  to  repel  him.  The  secret  of 
past  successes  has  been  to  fall  back  before 
the  Turks,  luring  them  on  through  a  region 
where  bare,  gray  precipices  repeat  each  other 
in  endless  monotony.  There  is  scarcely  a  fea- 
ture to  distinguish  one  from  the  other — not 
even  that  whereon  five  thousand  riflemen  lie 
couched  like  ptarmigan  in  the  snow,  so  closely 
do  the  weather-stained  white  coats  match  the 
dry  limestone.  Let  the  enemy  be  drawn 
through  this  pass,  and  the  ambush  springs  to 
life  in  his  rear,  pouring  a  merciless  fire  into 
the  dark  column — an  easy  target,  helpless 
against  invisible  marksmen," 

They  are  so  clean,  so  virtuous,  so  thrifty, 
so  brave,  and  so  amicable,  these  people,  that 
one  hesitates  to  say  -all  in  their  praise  that 
should  be  said  lest  it  seem  too  much,  and  in 
doing  it  one  must  take  courage  from  the 
unanimity  of  other  travelers  who  have  written 
about  them  with  unvarying  enthusiasm. 

Galloping  part  of  the  way  up,  we  gallop 
alUhe  way  down,  in  a  quarter  of  the  time  the 
ascent  has  taken.  Now  for  a  few  minutes 
the  mountains  are  dark  blue  and  old  rose, 
and  the  water  in  the  bays  is  as  red  as  blood. 
Darkness  swallows  all  before  we  come  to 
Cattaro  again,  and  as  we  enter  the  environs 
of  the  little  town,  doubled  in  size  by  its  re- 
flected lights  on  the  still  depths,  the  darkness 
is  scented  with  lilacs  and  orange  blossoms, 
the  spray  of  a  torrent  sprinkles  our  faces,  and 
nightin^es  are  singing  in  the  murmurine 
foliage  of  plane  trees,  palm,  cypress,  ilex,  an? 
pine.  A  bit  of  Venice  has  dissolved  tremu- 
lously in  a  pool  at  the  bottom  of  the  world.  ' 

Extricating  her^lf  from  the  coils  of  the 
Bocche,  our  yacht  steams  northward  for 
about  forty,  miles,  and  then  calls  at  Ragusa, 
entering  it  by  a  back  door.    Unlike  Cattaro, 


Ragusa,  the  Epidattrus  of  the  Greeks,  is  built 
on  the  sea  itself,  and  though  once  it  was 
caUed  "the  city  of  argosies,"  its  harbor  is  too 
exposed  and  too  small  for  larger  craft  than 
coastwise  steamers  and  feluccas,  which  traffic 
in  fruit,  oil,  wine,  vegetables,  and  fish.  The 
island  of  Croma,  where  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  left  a  church  as  a  votive  offering  for  an 
escape  in  the  crusade,  serves  only  partly  as  a 
breakwater,  and  its  caverns  and  outlying 
boulders  show  how  much  it  has  suffered  in 
that  service.  So  our  ship  goes  a  mile  farther, 
and  there  finds  an  always  safe  anchorage  in 
the  deep,  landlocked,  and  wooded  refuge  of 
Gravosa,  from  which  a  mile  of  flowery  road 
leads  to  its  older  and  more  important  neigh- 

Ragusa,  for  centuries  the  capital  of  an 
independent  republic,  is  unbelievable  as  a 
real  place  as  one  first  glances  at  it.  We  can- 
not convince  ourselves  that  it  is  not  something 
we  are  imagining,  or  seeing  only  in  an  il- 
luminated illustration  from  some  book  of 
medieval  history,  or  a  scene  in  a  stage  play. 
Surely  h  is  the  city  of  Maxfield  Parrish's 
dreamland,  where  tower  rises  above  tower, 
and  turret  above  turret,  armed  and  bannered 
and  pinnacled:  the  bravest  and  the  sauciest  of 
cities,  bristling  with  defenses  and  peopled 
only  by  archers  and  halberdiers,  men  with 
spears  and  battle-axes,  knights  and  beautiful 
maidens.  The  guns  peeping  out  of  round 
towers  and  square  towers  and  embrasures  in 
the  walls  are  anachronisms.  ■  Nothing  more 
modem  than  the  mangonel  belongs  there. 
And  it  is  all  compact  and  snug  within 
tremendous  walls  that  spring  from  the  naked 
precipices  above  to  the  rock-bound  shore  and 
turn  threats  of  invasion  to  derision.  Im- 
pregnable it  has  been  found  in  many  a  siege. 

After  .  the  illusion  of  first  acquaintance 
passes,  Ragusa  remains  curiously  ancient,  but 
its  strength,  like  its  glory,  is  of  the  past. 
Embraced  within  its  walls,  its  narrow  sleepy 
streets  climb  the  hill  on  which  it  sits,  and  end 
below  in  windy  gaps  where  the  sea  charges 
and  roars  against  the  fortifications.  Much  of 
the  architecture  is  Venetian  and  expresses  it- 
self in  campaniles  and  high-balconied  houses, 
some  of  them  arcaded  in  the  lower  stories, 
and  pinnacled  along  the  cornices.  It  is  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  one  gate 
to  the  other,  and  all  the  town,  its  monasteries, 
its  caf^,  its  palaces,  its  tenements,  and  its 
bazaars  can  be  seen  between  the  Iwo.  So 
quiet  and  uncrowded  is  it  that  one  hardly 
perceives  a  greater  silence  in  passing  from 
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the  clean,  smooth  streets,  paved  with  solid 
blociis  of  masonry,  into  the  lovely  Franciscan 
cloisters  where  a  fountain  drips  among  the 
graceful  arches  and  orange  blossoms  and 
roses  in  a  dreamlike  garden  of  utter  peace. 
We  dream  of  Ragusa  while  Ragusa  dreams 
of  itself,  and  lives  only  in  dreams  of  the 
middle  ages. 

Outside  the  walls  toward  Gravosa  there 
is  more  activity.  The  tourist  is  coming  to 
Dalmatia  now,  and  new  hotels  are  springing 
up  for  his  accommodation;  new  villas  of 
stucco  and  red-tiled  roofs,  also,  some  of  them 
for  natives,  who  have  come  home  to  spend 
fortunes  made  in  America. 

Other  natives  are  going  to  America.  We 
pause  to  observe  some  of  them  in  a  caf^  near 
the  Piazza  e  Corpo  di  Guardia.  The  girls 
are  in  the  most  resplendent  of  ail  the  native 
costumes,  scarlet,  blue,  and  gold,  as  brilliant 
as  the  plumage  of  a  cock  pheasant,  and  loaded 
with  rin^  and  bracelets,  necklaces,  and 
brooches,  so  that  they  tinkle  as  they  move. 
But  they  are  weeping  under  the  great  white 
caps  starched  and  pleated,  which  flutter  over 
their  heads,  and  their  tears  dimple  their  little 
cups  of  coffee.  The  men  are  in  full  Turkish 
breeches,  and  embroidered  jackets,  girdled 
with  red  sashes  supporting  the  leather  pouch 
and  an  arsenal  of  weapons. 

It  is  not  a  wedding,  nor  a  funeral  that  calls 
for  the  emotions  which  the  others  are  spend- 
ing on  those  who  have  renounced  the  apparel 
of  their  birthright.  To-night  they  will  take 
the  little  steamer  to  Fiume,  and  to-morrow 
go  on  board  the  big  Cunarder  from  Trieste  for 
the  New  World,  not  to  come  back,  perhaps, 
until  they,  too,  are  rich  enough  to  own  one  of 
the  white  garish  villas  among  the  olives  and 
palms,  which  line  the  hill  between  Ragusa 
and  Gravosa. 

Out  in  the  archipelago  again,  with  the  gray 
Dinaric  Alps  thrusting  themselves  down  to 
the  sea,  which,  though  turbid  on  the  Italian 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  is  clean  and  clear  along 
this  coast,  we  reach  Spalato,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Ragusa.  The 
mountains  are  less  close  to  the  sea  here,  but 
are  not  faraway,  and  the  town  is  gathered  in  a 
semicircle  on  a  bay  sheltered  by  islands.  With 
a  glass  you  can  see  Clissa  from  the  deck,  a 
Bluebeard's  castle  of  much  antiquity  on  a 
tapering  precipice,  and  opposite  the  precipice 
appears  an  amphitheater  so  vast  that  com- 
pared with  it  all  other  amphitheaters,  even 
the  Colosseum  at  Rome  and  that  at  Cagliari 
in    Sardinia    are    but    cockle-shells.    The 


receding  benches  rise  tier  above  tier  in  a 
perfectly  proportioned  semicircle  of  archi- 
tectural precision.  It  is  not,  however,  of 
human  design  and  workmanship,  but  a 
natural  formation,  and  the  seats  are  com- 
modious enough  for  an  audience  of  Titans. 
Between  it  and  the  town  are  the  cnmibling 
remains  of  Salona,  the  Roman  capital  of  the 
period,  when  Dalmatia  was  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, an  imperial  city  reduced  to  fragments 
and  whole  only  in  parts  of  the  foundations  of 
its  temples,  theaters,  baths,  and  palaces. 

Spalato  is  full  of  surprises,  which  be^n  as 
soon  as  we  land,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  world  has  nothing  else  quite  like 
it.  It  is  the  busiest  and  most  bustling  of  the 
Dalmatian  cities.  The  railway  from  Trieste, 
which  does  not  extend  as  far  south  as  Cattaro, 
crosses  the  harbor  front,  and  trains  and 
little  steamers  and  blunt-bowed  feluccas  and 
schooners  come  and  go,  hailing  from  Fiume, 
Ban,  Ancona,  Zara,  Chioggia,  and  Venice. 
A  fleet  of  the  smaller  vessels  cling  stem  fore- 
most to  the  wharves,  and  their  dark-skinned 
crews  in  Phr^-gian  caps,  who  are  both  carriers 
and  marketmen,  press  for  sale  their  cargoes 
of  wine,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  and  fish. 
They  guarantee  the  purity  of  their  wine  by 
drinking  it  themselves  without  getting  dnmk, 
though  they  keep  at  it  as  steadily  as  they 
breathe  the  air.  The  streets  are  edged  with 
the  booths  of  hucksters,  and  the  squares 
are  full  of  them.  Commerce  is  vociferous, 
and  intercourse  with  the  world  beyond  has 
brought  modem  clothes.  Here  and  there 
only  may  you  see  a  native  Dalmatian  in  a 
native  costume,  which  is  much  less  pictur- 
esque than  that  of  the  Montenegrins,  the 
Servians  and  the  Herzegovinians:  he  himself 
is  duller,  shorter,  stouter  than  they  are:  his 
features  are  coarser,  his  bearing  is  less  alert. 

But  it  is  not  in  these  things  that  Spalato 
has  its  interest  and  its  surprises.  In  search- 
ing for  the  great  Palace  of  Diocletian  we 
come  upon  it  quite  unexpectedly.  Opposite 
the  row  of  feluccas  at  the  wharf  a  high  and 
massive  wall  appears  with  towers  at  both 
ends,  and  along  the  street  it  is  partitioned  into 
little  workshops  and  little  stores  of  mer- 
chandise of  all  kinds.  We  look  up  and,  be- 
hold! the  wall  is  arcaded  and  embossed  with 
wom  sculpture.  We  pass  an  archway,  and 
are  at  once  within  the  palace  itself,  a  palace 
erected  to  hold  3o,ooo  men,  and  that  nouses 
that  number  still,  or  more  than  half  the  whole 
population  of  Spalato,  We  should  say, 
"what  was  the  palace."    When  it  fell  into 
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decay,  it  was  not  razed  or  abandoaed,  and  the 
people  took  possession  erf  it  instead  of  siU' 
rendering  it  to  owls  and  bats.  So  it  stands 
now,  with  every  comer  utilized  by  a  swarming 
populace,  its  colonnades  bricked  up  into 
sniall  tenements  and  shops,  the  magnificent 
mausoleum  Diocletian  built  for  himself 
transfOTmed  into  a  cathedral;  its  Temple  of 
jEsculapius  used  as  a  baptistery,  its  Campa- 
nile, a  campanile  higher  than  that  which  was 
the  pride  of  Venice,  in  process  of  restoration, 
and  its  Golden  Gate,  through  which  imperial 
splendor  flowed,  surrendered  to  traffic. 

Diocletian  was  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  and 
came  back  to  his  birthplace  to  end  his  days. 
He  desired  seclusion  and  repose,  and  security 
from  his  enemies,  and  said,  according  to  the 
familiar  stoiy,  which  sounds  well,  but,  like 
the  best  d  stories,  is  not  beyond  suspicion, 
that  he  preferred  growing  potatoes  at  Spalalo 
to  ruling  the  world  from  Rome.  But  he  grew 
weary  of  even  his  potatoes  and  finding  Time 
too  slow  with  his  scythe,  dispatched  himself 
with  his  own  hand. 

I  should  like  to  keep  the  reader  longer 
with  me  in  such  places  as  these,  opulent  as 
they  are  in  natural  beauty  and  historical 
interest.  I  should  like  to  take  him  farther 
on   this   delightful  cruise — up  the  Gulf  of 


Quamero  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
Adriatic,  where  Istria  lies  on  one  side  and 
Croatia  on  the  other,  and  to  show  him  how 
enchanting  the  Austrian  Riviera  is  at  Ab- 
bazzia,  where  the  columns  of  the  palms  are 
hidden  in  envelopes  of  crimson  ramblers, 
and  all  the  luxuriant  gardens  are  tended  by 
red-jacketed,  blue-skirted,  rosy-faced  girl 
gardeners,  who  laugh  and  sing  as  they  work. 
The  sails  of  the  boats  at  Abbazzia,  yellow  and 
carmine,  and  figured  with  crosses,  crowns, 
stars,  and  sunbursts,  are  more  splendid 
than  those  of  Venice,  and  the  hulls,  studded 
fore  and  aft  with  bright  nails  and  striped 
with  rainbow  colors,  nm  up  into  dragonlike 
prows,  where  the  hawse  pipes  are  ringed  to 
look  like  the  staring  eyes  of  the  dreadful 
basilisk.  We  should  see  the  shrines  all  along 
the  inveigling  bays  and  lagoons  before  which 
the  mariners  bow  and  cross  themselves,  and 
seeii^  we  would  always  remember  that 
pathetic  and  graceful  figure  of  the  Virgin  by 
an  unknown  sculptor,  which,  splashed  by  the 
sea  and  wind-beaten  on  a  lonely  rock  off 
Abbazzia,  seems  to  breathe  and  flutter  and 
bless  like  a  living  presence. 

But  since  that  is  not  possible,  I  can  but 
wish  for  every  reader  a  chance  to  repeat  the 
journey  in  person,  when  my  enthusiasms  will 
be  justified  by  the  most  phlegmatic. 
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AFAR  I  seemed  to  hear  a  troubled  sea, 
A  multitude  of  waters  tossed,  and  wild. 
While  half  in  languorous  fear,  yet  half  beguiled. 
For  gentle  Death  I  waited  quietly. 
The  murmur  of  the  ocean  seemed  to  be 
Sweet  angel  voices,  and,  as  one  exiled 
Is  welcomed  home  in  accents  soft  and  mild, 
I  heard  them  calling,  calling,  calling  me.         , 
Then  those  deep  surges  sharply  piercing  through 
And  piercing  through  the  strange  allure  of  death, 
I  heard  a  cry!    And,  love,  though  near  undone. 
Though  nearly  soothed  away,  I  drew  strong  breath. 
Drew  eager  breath,  dear  love,  and  fumed  and  knew 
Thy  face  above  me,  and  our  Little  One! 
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ISLEEP,  I  gradually  became 
>  conscious  of  a  low  mur- 
I  muring  song,  and  opened 
I  my  eyes  to  meet  those  of 
the  slave  assigned  to  me 
I  during  my  stay  in  Selim 
'  Pasha's  household. 

"May  the  day  be  a  happy  one  to  you, 
glorious  hanum,"  she  said  when  her  eyes 
met  mine. 

"Is  it  late?"  I  asked. 

"The  magnificent  sun  has  been  at  his 
pieasd  re-giving  task  for  some  time  now. 
My  mistress's  sister  gave  me  orders  not  to 
let  the  daylight  make  you  heavy  with  sleep; 
for  you  are  going  out  with  her  before  the  heat 
begins.  That  is  why  I  have  been  coaxing 
your  spirit  back  to  your  body  with  my  song." 

"Did  you  have  to  coax  it  long?"  I  asked, 
smiling  at  the  Oriental  superstition  against 
awakening  anyone  suddenly.  They  believe 
that  the  sou!  leaves  the  body  during  sleep, 
and  wanders  in  other  lands. 

"  Yes,  young  hanum.  It  must  have  gone 
far  away  from  here,  and  where  the  flowers 
blossom  their  prettiest;  for  a  pleasant  smile 
was  on  your  lips.  Now  your  body  and 
spirit  ait  together  again,  and  here  is  your 
coffee  while  I  go  to  make  ready  your  bath." 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  a  quarter  to 
six.  In  harems  one  goes  to  bed  early,  and 
wakes  up  early  again.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
secret  of  the  beauty  of  the  Eastern  women. 

As  I  was  sipping  my  coSee  1  remembered 
that  to-day  I  was  to  go  with  Houlm^  Hanum 
to  the  meeting  of  advanced  Turkish  women, 
of  which  she  had  spoken  to  me  on  the  night 
when  we  listened  to  the  nightingales. 

My  coffee  finished,  and  my  bath  and  my 
toilet,  I  went  to  the  window  to  look  at  the 
east  in  its  morning  glory.     A  heavy  rain  had 


fallen  in  the  night,  and  the  beflowered  nature 
that  met  my  eyes  was  a  very  clean  and  fresh 
one.  It  looked  like  a  Turkish  hanum  com- 
ing from  her  morning  bath.  And  this  love- 
liness alone  was  left  from  the  rain:  the  thirsty 
earth  had  drunk  every  drop  of  the  water. 

As  I  looked  through  the  latticed  window 
my  eyes  roamed  first  down  to  the  gay  Bos- 
porus plashing  at  the  feet  of  the  fairylike 
dwellings  along  its  banks;  then  to  the  co- 
quettish hills  bathed  in  the  morning  glow. 
From  the  farther  view  my  glance  came  back 
to  our  garden  to  be  surprised  by  the  sight  of 
two  young  Turks  walking  about  among  the 
flowers,  in  that  portion  allotted  to  the  men. 
Then  I  remembered  that  Selim  Pasha,  the 
master  of  the  house,  had  brought  a  number 
of  guests  with  him  the  night  before.  As  I 
was  looking  at  the  two  Turics  my  surprise 
became  delight  on  recognizing  in  one  of  them 
a  friend  of  my  childhood,  of  whom  I  had 
been  very  fond. 

I  clapped  my  hands,  and  my  slave  came. 

"Please  go  down  and  see  if  the  Valid^ 
Hanum  is  up  yet,"  I  said;  "and  if  she  is, 
ask  her  if  she  could  receive  me." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  slave  returned  to  tell 
me  that  the  Validfi  was  about  to  partake  of 
her  morning  meal,  and  would  consider  it  an 
honor  if  I  would  join  her. 

1  rushed  down  to  her.  "Good  morning 
to  you,  Valid^  Hanum,"  I  cried,  and  plunged 
at  once  into  the  reason  for  my  visit,  without 
those  flattering  and  ceremonious  approaches 
that  would  have  been  fitting.  "You  need 
not  grant  me  what  I  am  going  to  ask  of  you, 
but  I  should  like  you  very  much  to  grant  it." 

"Good  morning  to  you,  first  rose  of  a 
young  rosebush,"  she  answered,  unvexed  by 
my  lack  of  politeness.  "And  I  shall  grant 
you  what  you  wish,  provided  that  it  comes 
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under  my  jurisdiction.  If  it  does  not  we 
shall  have  to  apply  to  our  just  master,  Selim 
Pasha,  who  is  again  back  among  us." 

I  pointed  out  of  the  window  at  the  young 
men  walking  in  the  garden.  "I  want  to  go 
and  speak  to  them,"  I  said. 

"What?  "  She  threw  back  her  lovely  head 
and  laughed  her  fresh,  happy  lau^. 

"You  dear,  dear  yavrouml  You  are  al- 
ready tired  of  us  women  folk,  and  want  to  go 
and  talk  with  the  men." 

"Not  a  bit,"  I  protested.  "I  would  gladly 
give  up  the  society  of  ten  men  for  yours, 
Valid^  Hanum;  but  one  of  those  young  fel- 
lows is  Halil  Bey,  with  whom  I  used  to  play 
when  I  was  a  child.  Do,  please,  say  that  I 
may  go  and  speak  to  him ! " 

"Nay,  nay,  little  pearl,  you  must  not  speak 
to  him.  He  is  to  be  married  in  two  weeks, 
and  I  cannot  allow  any  temptation  in  his 
way.  I  might  change  my  mind,  however, 
after  we  have  partaken  of  some  nourishment. 
You  know,  yavroura,  a  hungry  person  se«s 
the  world  all  awry." 

As  she  spoke  the  slaves  were  bringing  in 
freshly  picked  fruit  from  the  orchard  on  brass 
trays  on  their  heads.  A  small  slave  also 
carried  a  basket  charmingly  arranged  with 
vine  leaves  and  grapes  from  the  house  vine- 
yards—^nd  nowhere  on  earth  do  grapes 
taste  as  good  as  those  of  Constantinople. 

All  the  different  fruits  were  arranged  on 
their'  own  leaves  on  low  tables  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  and  we  ate  them  without  the 
use  of  knives.  Then  one  stave  brought  in  a 
graceful  brass  basin,  while  another  presented 
the  soap  and  poured  out  water  for  us  from  a 
slender  brass  water  jug.  A  third  handed  us 
embroidered  Turkish  towels  to  dry  our  hands 
on.  Meanwhile  an  old  slave  came  in  with 
a  brazier,  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  cooked  the  cofEee,  while  the  two 
young  slaves  passed  the  delicious  beverage 
to  us  with  toast  and  cakes.  This  was  all  our 
breakfast.  At  its  close  the  Valid^  turned  to 
the  old  slave  and  asked: 

"Nadji,  what  do  you  suppose  this  young 
hanum  wants  to  do?" 

The  old  slave  lodged  at  me  with  her  kind, 
motherly  eyes.  "The  young  hanum  has 
good  taste.  I  suppose  she  wants  to  marry 
one  of  our  men  and  be  one  of  us.  Indeed 
Allah,  the  great  and  only  God,  be  my  wit- 
ness, but  since  she  has  been  with  us  she 
looks  prettier  and  healthier." 

The  Valid^  and  I  shrieked  with  laughter. 

"No,  Nadji,  the  young  hanum  has  not  yet 


come  to  such  a  grave  resolution.  She  wants 
to  go  and  talk  with  those  two  young  men 
walking  in  the  garden." 

The  slave  left  her  embers,  walked  to  the 
window,  and  looked  critically  at  the  two  men. 
"Mashallah!"  she  cried,  smacking  her  lips, 
"but  they  are  two  worthy  young  specimens. 
The  young  hanum  will  want  to  stay  among 
us  more  than  ever." 

"Nadji,  would  you  then  let  her  go?" 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  decide,  but  for  you, 
honored  head  of  a  most  honored  household." 

"But  would  it  be  right,  Nadji,  to  let  her 
go  talk  to  them?" 

Nadji  looked  me  strai^t  in  the  eyes  as  if 
to  ascertain  whether  I  were  worthy, 

"She  talks  to  men  when  she  is  at  home, 
my  beloved  mistress." 

"Yes,"  smiled  the  Valid^,  "she  does. 
But  you  know,  Nadji,  the  young  hanum 
particularly  wishes  to  talk  to  Halil  Bey,  who 
is  to  be  married  in  two  weeks'  time."  The 
Validd's  smile  was  full  of  mischief. 

Nadji  examined  me  again.  "It  does  not 
matter,  my  Validd.  Halil  Bey's  mind  is 
-filled  with  the  thought  of  one  woman,  who 
is  to  be  his,  and  whom  he  has  not  seen. 
His  fancy  is  clothing  her  with  wondrous 
beauty,  and  no  real  person  can  do  any  harm. 
Allah  ia  wise  as  weU  as  great."  Her  gray 
head  was  bowed  low  at  Allah's  name. 

"I  am  glad  you  approve,  Nadji;  for  this 
young  hanum  here  so  pleases  my  fancy  that 
I  am  likely  to  spoil  her."  She  turned  to  me: 
"Run  along,  yavroum,  only  be  sure  to  put 
on  your  wooden  sandals,  for  there  might  be 
some  chill  left  in  the  earth  after  the  rain.  I 
will  notify  the  young  men  of  the  honor  you 
are  about  to  bestow  on  them." 

A  few  minutes  later  I  was  by  the  side  of 
the  astonished  Halil  Bey,  who,  if  he  ever 
thought  of  me,  thought  of  me  as  in  the  wilds 
of  America.  In  his  gladness  at  seeing  me 
again  he  picked  me  up,  kissed  me  on  both 
cheeks,  and  set  me  down  on  the  bench  to 
pour  into  my  ears  the  wonders  of  the  beauty 
of  his  unknown  bride  to  be. 

"But  suppose,"  I  suggested  to  him,  when 
his  enthusiasm  at  length  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  in  an  objection,  "  suppose  when 
you  raise  the  veil,  instead  of  seeing  a  beauti- 
ful young  girl  with  a  slim  figure,  as  you  pic- 
ture her  to  yourself,  you  meet  a  fat,  ugly 
woman,  what  will  you  do?" 

He  laughed  at  the  idea.  "But  I  have  seen 
her  in  the  street  and  she  is  slim.  And  I 
know  she  is  pretty — my  heart  tells  me  so." 
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"Lovers  seem  to  be  the  same  everywhere, 
even  though  they  are  Turkish  lovers,  supt- 
posed  by  us  to  be  devoid  of  romantic  rap- 
tures; and  though  I  stayed  some  time  with 
Halil  Bey  we  talked  of  nothing  except  the 
girl  who  was  to  become  his  hrst  and — as  he 
vowed — ^his  only  wife. 

When  I  returned  to  the  house  several  of 
its  inmates  shook  their  fingers  at  me  and 
sang  in  chorus,  " I  saw  you! "  But  the 
Valid^  put  a  protecting  arm  around  me,  and 
— looking  around  for  the  effect  it  would  pro- 
duce— impressively  gave  me  this  invitation: 

"YavToum,  Selim  Pasha  wishes  me  to  beg 
of  you  to  do  him  the  honor  to  dine  to-night 
with  him  and  his  guests." 

It  was  my  turn  to  shake  my  fingers  at 
the  Turiiish  women,  as  I  challenged- them: 
"Those  who  do  not  admit  that  they  would 
give  anything  to  be  in  my  wooden  sandals, 
let  them  raise  their  hands!" 

Not  a  band  was  raised,  though  they  might 
have  debated  the  point  further,  had  not 
Houlm^  run  her  arm  through  mine  and  in- 
terrupted with;  "Young  hanum,  the  sun 
does  not  favor  those  who  travel  many  hours 
after  he  has  started  his  journey.  Let  us 
start.  We  have  a  long  way  before  us,  and 
the  day  I  know  will  prove  interesting." 

In  my  room  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  new 
tchitcharf.  of  silver-gray  silk.  "What  is  this 
for?"  I  asked  Houlm^. 

"You  cannot  go  to  the  meeting  unless  you 
have  this  color  on.  It  is  the  emblem  of 
dawn,  the  dawn  we  are  about  to  bring  to  the 
Turkish  women's  life." 

A  few  minutes  later  Houlm€  and  I,  in  com- 
pany with  an  old  slave  inside  the  carriage 
with  us,  and  an  old  eunuch,  who  was  the 
shadow  of  Houlm^,  sitting  on  the  box  by  the 
coachman,  were  driving  to  Hanum  Zeybah's 
house,  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held. 
It  was  half  past  ten  o'clock  when  we  reached 
there,  and  we  were  the  last  to  arrive.  Inside 
the  door  stood  two  gray  phantoms,  to  whom 
we  gave  the  password  "Twilight." 

In  a  large  hall  stood  the  rest  of  the  gray 
symbols  of  dawn,  all  closely  veiled  so  as  to 
be  unrecognizable.  Without  a  sound  they 
saluted  us  in  the  Turkish  fashion^  and  then 
we  were  all  conducted  to  a  large  room.  It 
was  all  very  mysterious  and  conspirator-like. 
The  nine  windows  of  the  room  were  tightly 
shuttered  that  no  ray  of  unromantic  sun- 
light could  fall  upon  the  forerunners  of  a 
new  epoch.  We  all  sat  crosslegged  and  mo- 
tionless on  a  bare  settee  which  ran  around 


two  sides  of  the  room.  Over  our  beads  hung 
a  banner  of  sky-lilue  silk,  embroidered  in 
silver  with  "  Freedom  for  Women/  "  Beneath 
that  hung  another  of  black,  bearing  the 
words  "Dawn  vnlh  the  Old  Ideas!"  in  fiery 
red-  There  were  no  chairs.  The  beautiful 
oak  floor  was  partially  covered  with  Eastern 
rugs,  and  on  some  fat  cushions  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  sat  our  hostess,  the  originator 
and  president  of  the  society. 

President  Zeybah  clapped  her  hands  three 
times  and  announced  that  the  meeting  was 
about  to  begin.  It  did  begin,  and  continued 
for  more  than  an  hour. 

The  president  produced  a  manuscript  with 
gilt  edges  from  a  European  satchel  at  her 
side,  and  read  her  contribution  to  the  club. 

"Women  fellow-sufferers  and  fellow-work- 
ers," she  read,  "we  come  here  to-day  to 
dig  a  little  farther  into  the  thick  wall  which 
the  tyranny  of  man  has  built  around  us.  By* 
nature  woman  was  meant  to  be  the  ruler. 
By  her  intuition,  her  sympathy,  her  unself- 
ishness, her  maternal  instinct,  she  is  the 
greatest  (rf  the  earth.  One  thing  alone  brute 
nature  ^ve  to  man — strength!  Through 
that  he  has  subjugated  woman.  Let  us  rise 
and  break  our  bonds!  Let  us  stand  up  en 
masse  and  defy  the  brute  who  now  domi- 
nates us!  We  are  the  givers  of  life;  we  must 
be  the  rulers  and  lawmakers  as  well.  Down 
with  man!" 

In  this  strain,  and  in  a  deep  voice  befitting 
a  ruler  and  a  kwmaker,  the  president  read 
from  her  gilt-edged  paper,  and  ended  up 
with  the  proposition  that  six  members  of  the 
club  should  be  chosen  by  lot  to  kill  them- 
selves, as  a  protest  against  the  existing  order 
of  things.  The  proposition,  which  was  made 
in  all  seriousness,  provided,  however — with  a 
na'iveti  that  might  have  imperiled  the  grav- 
ity of  a  meeting  <rf  American  women — that 
the  president  of  the  dub  should  be  exempt 
from  participation  in  the  lot  drawing. 

This  plan  for  making  tyrant  man  sit  up 
and  take  notice  was  received  with  a  murmur 
from  the  veiled  listeners,  rather  more  of  ap- 
proval than  of  disapproval.  The  question, 
however,  was  not  discussed  further  at  the 
moment,  and  the  president  called  on  another 
lady  to  read  her  paper. 

The  first  Speaker  having  proved  that  wom- 
en were  great  and  were  only  kept  from  rec<^- 
nition  by  the  brute  force  of  man,  the  second 
one  went  ahead  to  prove  that  women  were 
capable  of  doing  as  good  work  as  men  in 
certain  cases,  by  citing  George  Sand,  Gewge 
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Eliot,  and  others.  A  third  one  asserted  that 
women  were  mere  playthings  in  the  hands 
of  men,  and  called  on  them  to  rouse  them- 
selves and  show  that  they  were  capable  of 
being  something  better, 

I  was  utterly  disgusted  at  the  whole  meet- 
ing. I  might  just  as  well  have  been  in  one 
of  those  silly  clubs  in  New  York  where 
women  congregate  to  read  their  immature 
compositions.  There  was  totally  lacking  the 
sincerity,  the  spontaneity,  and  the  frankness 
which  usually  characterize  Turkish  women. 
When  the  meeting  adjourned  we  passed 
into  several  dressing  rooms,  where  the  veiled 
and  secret  conspirators  against  the  dominion 
of  man  all  kept  luncheon  gowns.  When  the 
assemblage  came  together  again  the  majority 
of  them  were  corseted  and  in  Paris  frocks, 
and  all  were  quite  unveiled,  the  mystery  of 
the  meeting  having  been  mere  pretense  and 
affectation.  These  forty-odd  women,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  seventeen  to  forty,  were 
drawn  from  the  flower  of  the  Turki^  aris- 
tocracy. Luncheon  was  served  in  a  large 
room  overlooking  the  Golden  Horn.  We 
were  seated  at  four  round  tables,  and  during 
the  meal  the  great  cause  was  forgotten,  and 
they  were  again  sprantaneous  Turkish  women. 
After  luncheon  we  passed  into  the  reclin- 
ing room,  where  Eastern  dances  and  music 
were  given  for  our  pleasure.  I  was  happy 
to  notice  that  as  we  lay  about  on  the  couches 
the  Parisian-gowned  ladies  were  distinctly 
les  comfortable  than  the  rest  of  us.  After 
the  music  was  over  the  heavy  conversation 
was  started  again  by  our  hostess,  who  was 
never  happy  for  long  unless  she  considered 
that  she  was  shining  intellectually.  She  was 
not  yet  thirty,  but  had  found  time  already 
to  divorce  two  husbands. 

"What  I  like  most  about  American  wom- 
en," she  said  to  me  and  to  her  disciples,  "is 
the  courage  they  have  in  discarding  their  hus- 
bands. A\liy  should  a  woman  continue  to 
live  with  a  man  whom  she  finds  to  be  not  her 
intellectual  companion  ?  "  Her  pose  was  fine, 
as  she  uttered  these  words,  and  murmurs  of 
appreciation  arose  among  her  hearers. 

"Few  men  are  women's  companions  in- 
telJectuatly,"  I  said,  having  listened  to  as 
much  as  I  could  without  replying.  "The 
only  men  who  are  the  companions  of  intel- 
lectual women  are  half-baked  poets,  sopho- 
mores, and  degenerates.  Normal  men,  nice 
men,  intelligent  men  never  talk  the  tomfool- 
ery women  want  to  talk  about.  They  are 
too  busy  with  things  worth  while  to  sit  down 


and  ponder  over  the  gyrations  of  their  souls. 
In  fact  they  don't  have  to  worry  over  their 
souls  at  all.  They  are  strong  and  healthy, 
and  live  their  useful  lives  without  taking  time 
to  store  their  heads  with  all  the  nonsense 
women  do." 

Those  forty  women  breathed  heavily.  To 
them  I  represented  freedom  and  intellectual 
advancement,  and  here  I  was  smashing  their 
ideals  unmercifully.  I  pretended  not  to  notice 
the  effect  of  my  words,  and  continued: 

"If  you  expect  real  men  of  any  nationality 
to  sit  down  and  talk  to  you  about  your  souls 
you  will  find  them  disappointing.  As  for 
American  women,  they  are  as  different  from 
you  as  a  dog  from  a  bird.  Whatever  they  do 
cannot  affect  you.  They  are  a  different 
stock  altogether.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you 
are  working  for  specifically?" 

"Freedom  to  chose  our  husbands,  and 
freedom  to  go  about  with  men  as  we  like," 
the  president  answered, 

"We  want  to  go  about  the  world  unchap- 
eroned  and  free — to  travel  all  over  the  world 
if  we  choose,"  another  answered. 

The  last  speaker  was  a  glri  barely  eighteen 
years  old,  and  beautiful  with  a  beauty  the 
E^t  alone  can  produce.     I  laughed  openly. 

"My  dear  child,"  I  said,  "you  could  not 
go  alone  for  half  a  day  without  having  aU 
sorts  of  things  happening  to  you." 

"But  that  is  just  what  I  want,"  she  re- 
torted. "I  am  tired  of  my  humdrum  life, 
when  such  delicious  thinp  as  one  reads  of 
in  books  might  be  happening  to  me." 

This  girl  in  her  youth  and  simplicity  was 
really  revealing  the  cause  of  their  malady. 
They  were  all  fed  on  French  novels. 

"Even  American  women,  when  they  are 
young,  do  not  go  about  with  men  unchap- 
eroned  as  you  &ink,"  I  said,  "nor  do  they 
travel  alone  with  men,  at  any  age.  Of  course 
there  are  American  women  who  are  com- 
pelled to  go  about  alone  a  good  deal,  because 
(hey  are  earning  their  own  living;  but  they 
only  do  this  because  they  have  to.  As  to 
what  Zeybah  Hanum  said  about  their  di- 
vorcing their  husbands  frequently,  I  am 
afraid  she  is  looking  at  American  civilization 
from  the  seamy  side.  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  are  American  women  who  have  parted 
with  decency,  and  whom  one  divorce  more 
or  less  does  not  affect;  but  the  really  nice 
American  women  have  as  much  horror  of 
divorce  as  any  well-bred  European  woman." 

Zeybah  Hanum  here  interrupted  me,  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  I  have  read  in  the 
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American  papers  that  a  woman  may  divcn^e 
her  husband  in  the  morning,  and  many 
again  in  the  afternoon.  Also  that  no  other 
reason  for  divorce  is  required  than  that  she 
does  not  wish  to  continue  to  live  with  him. 
It  is  called  'incompatibility  of  temper.'  I 
believe"— here  the  learned  lady  threw  back 
her  head,  and  turned  to  the  rest  of  her  audi- 
ence— "that  a  nation  that  has  such  laws  has 
them  not  for  those  who  have  parted  with 
decency,  but  for  the  nice  women,  in  order  to 
help  them  to  rid  themselves  of  undesirable 
husbands.  I  hear  that  the  courts  proclaim 
that  a  woman  may  not  only  get  rid  of  her 
husband,  but  that  ihe  husband  shall  continue 
to  supp<»1  her.  Can  you  tell  me  after  that 
that  America  does  not  uphold  divorce?" 

I  was  rather  staggered  by  her  argument, 
although  I  knew  that  fundamentally  she  was 
mistaken. 

"What  you  say  is  true,  in  a  way,"  I  ad- 
mitted; "but  the  fact  remains  that  nice 
American  women  do  not  believe  in  indis- 
criminate divorcing." 

"Oh,  weL,  there  are  always  backward 
women  in  every  country,  I  was  told  by  an 
American  lady,  once,  that  not  to  be  divorced 
nowadays  was  the  exception.  And  wait  till 
the  women  have  the  power  to  vote.  That  is 
the  one  thing  the  American  men  are  afraid 
to  grant  women,  because  they  know  that  then 
women  will  make  laws  to  suit  themselves." 

I  did  not  ask  Zeybah  Hanum  how  much 
farther  women  could  go,  with  the  ballot,  than 
she  thought  they  already  had  gone,  in  the 
home  of  the  free.  I  was  very  sorry  for  the 
women  who  were  under  her  influence,  be- 
cause most  of  them  were  young  and  all  of 
them  inexperienced,  so  I  took  up  another 
side  of  the  subject. 

"Let's  leave  American  women  alone  then, 
ance  you  will  only  believe  the  yellow  journal- 
ism, and  come  to  your  own  affairs.  Do  you 
really  think  that  by  having  six  women  kill 
themselves  you  will  accomplish  anything?" 

"At  any  rate  we  shall  teach  men  a  lesson." 

"And  that  Is?" 

"That  we  are  capable  of  going  to  any 
lengths  to  get  what  we  want.  Woman  is  a 
power  to-day!" 

"But  do  you  think  you  can  bring  about 
what  you  want  by  violent  methods?  There 
are  a  great  many  among  your  men  who  be- 
lieve that  women  should  be  free  to  choose 
their  husbands,  and  lo  educate  themselves 
as  they  like.  So  far  you  have  been  given 
privileges  in  studying  music  and  art.    Little 


by  little  other  things  will  come.    But  remem- 
ber that  to  one  woman  who  Ihmks  as  you  do   ■ 
there  are  a  hundred  who  don't." 

"They  are  blind,  and  we  wish  to  open  their 
eyes.  It  is  our  duty — in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity. We  owe  this  to  the  Progress  erf  the 
Worid,"  Zeybah  announced  oratorically. 

"Since  you  have  descended  to  Duty,"  I 
said  with  some  heat,  "I  suppose  you  are 
capable  of  anything  cruel  and  unkind." 

At  this  point  a  lady  who  was  an  instruct- 
ress in  a  girls'  seminary,  though  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  man,  quietly  put  in:  "Zey- 
bah Hanum,  I  should  IQlc  to  hear  the  lady 
tell  us  how  she  thinks  it  would  be  wise  to 
proceed.  She  knows  our  ways,  what  privi- 
leges we  now  have,  and  our  shortcomings," 

"Yes,  yes,"  several  voices  cried. 

"Since  you  do  not  like  yodr  system — al- 
though it  seems  to  me  admirable  on  the 
whole — it  is  only  right  that  you  shmild  be 
allowed  to  Uve  your  lives  as  you  want  to. 
Only  you  must  go  about  it  in  a  sensible  way 
and  take  into  consideration  the  others  who 
are  involved  in  it.  For  example,  I  should 
think  that  you  ought  to  tear  down  that  ban- 
ner of  'Down  with  the  Old  Ideas!'  and  put 
up  another,  reading:  'Respect  for  the  Old 
Ideas,  Freedom  to  the  New!'  Then  instead 
of  closeting  yourselves  together  and  behaving 
like  imitation  French  Anarchists,  you  ought 
to  have  your  meetings  in  the  op)en.  Since 
you  all  wear  your  veils  you  can  invite  the  men 
who  are  sympathetic  to  your  movement,  to 
take  an  interest  in  it.  Little  by  little  more 
men  will  come,  and  also  more  women. 
Really  your  troubles  are  not  so  serious  as 
those  of  European  women,  because  under 
the  laws  of  the  Koran  women  have  many 
privileges  unheard  of  in  other  countries. 
The  Mussulman  system  is  very  socialistic. 
What  you  want  is  to  be  free  to  mingle  with 
men.  Since  you  want  it,  you  had  better 
have  it,  thou^  you  are  overrating  the  privi- 
lege. There  is  a  great  deal  of  poetry  and 
a  great  deal  of  charm  in  your  system;  but 
if  you  don't  like  it,  you  don't  like  it.  You 
will  all  be  mothers  some  day;  bring  up  your 
sons  in  the  new  thought,  and  thus  gradually 
you  will  bring  about  the  change," 

"But  you  are  spoiling  our  society,"  the 
president  cried.  "What  is  the  object  <rf  it 
if  not  to  push  things  along  fast?" 

"1  do  not  agree  with  you,"  the  quiet  lady 
said.  "I  believe  in  what  the  foreign  hanum 
has  just  said.  We  ought  to  go  about  this  in 
a  rational  manner." 
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"Do  I  understand  that  you  wish  to  leave 
our  association?"  the  president  asked,  bris- 
tling up. 

"Not  in  the  least;  but  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  bloody  demonstration  you  proposed." 

Thereupon  arose  a  discussion  which  lasted 
the  whole  aJtemoon,  The  president  was 
vehemently  in  favor  of  her  plan  for  having 
six  of  the  membets  kiU  themselves.  Most  of 
the  others,  however,  encouraged  by  the  moral 
support  they  received  from  me  and  from  the 
quiet  lady,  finally  admitted  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  die-  Yet  that  they  would  unhesitat- 
ingly have  committed  suicide,  had  the  club 
decided  on  the  plan,  and  had  the  lot  fallen  to 
them,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  know- 
ing the  nature  of  Turkish  women  as  I  do. 

Just  as  the  meeting  was  breaking  up  I  was 
very  much  surprised  to  have  Houlmfi  come 
to  me  and  ask  me  if  I  should  like  to  meet 
the  young  woman  whom  Halil  Bey  was  to 
many  in  two  weeks.  I  had  had  no  inkling 
that  she  was  at  the  meeting,  or  even  that  she 
held  advanced  views.  Naturally  I  was  most 
anxious  to  know  her,  and  as  it  happened  that 
we  were  going  a  good  part  of  the  way  home 
in  the  same  direction,  she  invited  me  to  drive 
with  her  in  her  brougham  until  we  came  to 
the  parting  of  the  ways.  She  was  a  very 
pretty  branette,  with  large  violet  eyes,  and 
such  a  lovely,  kissable  mouth— but  what  a 

"I  suppose  you  are  very  busy  over  your 
coming  marriage,"  I  said  to  her. 

"My  marriage  interests  me  very  little, 
mademoiselle,"  she  replied  coldly.  "In  fact 
1  think  of  it  as  little  as  possible.  It  is  nut  a 
love  match,  you  know,  but  an  arranged 
affair." 

"But  your  future  husband  is  young,  hand- 
some, and  a  well-educated  nobleman.  I  feel 
certain  that  you  will  find  in  him  your  ideal." 

"Indeedl"  she  snapped.  "So  you  think 
that  all  a  man  has  to  have  to  be  acceptable 
to  a  young  woman  is  youth,  good  looks,  and 
education?" 

"What  else?" 

"A  beautiful  mind,"  she  said  as  pom- 
pously as  Zeybah  Hanum  herself  might  have 
spc^en.  "  I  wish  my  husband  to  understand 
the  world  of  Kant  and  Schopenhauer  and  all 
the  great  thinkers.  I  wish  him  to  treat  me 
as  if  I,  too,  had  a  mind  capable  of  soaring 
above  the  sordid  conditions  of  our  daily  life. 
Do  you  think,  when  I  am  married,  that  I  am 
likely  to  find  in  Halil  Bey  a  man  to  speak  to 
me  on  these  subjects?    No!  he  will  tell  me 


that  I  am  beautiful,  and  that  he  loves  me. 
As  if  his  paltry  love  mattered  in  this  great 
world." 

"I  should  think  it  would  matter  to  him, 
and  to  you." 

"Excuse  me,  mademoiselle,  but  are  you 
not  taking  rather  a  commonplace  view  of 
happiness?" 

"Perhaps  I  am.  But  I  might  leam  to 
appreciate  a  high-minded  one  if  it  were  ex- 
plained to  me." 

"I  should  like  a  husband  who  would  for- 
get his  petty  personality,  and  me  as  well, 
who  would  realize  that  the  greatest  love  of 
all  is  intellectual  companionship.  The  other 
kind  of  love  is  good  enough  for  the  inferior 
class  of  people  whose  only  participation  in 
the  great  world  is  their  part  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  race." 

"How  do  you  know  that  your  future  hus- 
band is  not  animated  by  the  same  noble 
ideas  as  you  are?"  I  asked,  though  I  had  no 
such  hope  myself. 

"Quite  impossible!  Our  men  are  incapa- 
ble of  appreciating  such  high  ideals  of  life, 
since  they  allow  their  women  so  little  free- 
dom." 

By  the  time  I  parted  from  Halil  Bey's 
ptncie  I  was  so  filled  up  with  high  ideals  that 
if  Houlm^  Hanum  had  talked  any  more  in  the 
same  line  I  should  have  gone  mad.  "Poor 
Halil  Bey!"  I  kept  thinking  to  myself. 

Once  home  I  had  to  rush  to  my  room  to 
get  ready  to  dine  with  the  men.  The  Validd 
followed  me. 

"  Yavroum,  what  will  you  wear  to-night?" 

"Dear  me!  I  have  not  had  time  to  think 
of  that.  I  have  not  a  dinner  gown  with  me. 
I  suppose  a  little  white  lawn  will  have  to  do." 

"1  have  thought  all  about  it,  and  I  have 
several  gowns  for  you  to  choose  from.  As 
soon  as  your  bath  has  been  given  to  you, 
come  to  me." 

In  her  apartment  I  found  a  bevy  of  women 
all  anxious  to  help  in  my  attiring.  Of  all  the 
beautiful  clothes  displayed  the  choice  fell  on 
a  lovely  brocade  which  the  Valid^  had  worn 
in  years  gone  by.  With  the  help  of  the  wives 
and  several  of  their  slaves,  and  with  jewelry 
enough  to  start  a  goldsmith's  shop,  I  was 
made  ready  for  the  extraordinary  occasion. 
When  they  were  through  with  me  I  looked 
as  if  I  were  for  sale,  and  said  so. 

"I  do  hope,  yavroum,"  the  Valid^  said  pi- 
ously, "that  you  will  find  your  master  there." 

"Allah  bayouk ! "  murmured  several  women 
with  bowed  heads. 
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The  Validfi  conducted  me  to  the  mabeyn, 
or  dividing  line  between  the  haremlik  and 
sdaml^,  where  Selim  Pasha  himself  was 
waiting  for  me,  arrayed  in  his  uniform.  The 
rest  of  the  guests  were  in  European  clothes, 
and  after  the  introductions  were  over  I  told 
them  that  a  few  of  them  at  least  would  have 
10  approach  the  Valid^  for  my  hand,  other- 
wise she  might  fear  that  she  had  not  done  all 
'  I  her  power  to  make  me  charming. 

The  dinner  was  a  very  interesting  one; 

ideed,  I  believe  it  was  the  most  interesting 
one  I  have  ever  been  to.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  most  peq>le  who  do  not  know 
them,  the  Turics  are  very  attractive  men. 
They  are  frank,  chivalrous,  and,  above  all, 
considerate  to  women.  They  also  possess  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  and  enjoy  a  joke  even 
at  their  own  expense.  They  are  good  talkers, 
and  pretty  well  informed. 

Though  it  was  after  eleven  o'clock  when  I 
returned  to  the  haremlik,  all  the  ladies  and 
slaves  were  sitting  up  to  see  me  return  from 
the  remarkable  adventure  of  dining  with  a 
dozen  men. 

"Well,  yavroum?"  the  Valid^  said. 

"Oh!  I  think  some  of  them  will  ask  you 
for  my  hand.     Don't  you  worry,  Valid^." 

She  was  beaming  with  happiness. 

"And  Valid^,"  I  said,  after  a  little  more 
talk,  "  not  to  trouble  you  again,  I  asked  Selim 
Pasha  if  I  might  speak  to  Halil  Bey  again 
to-morrow  morning  in  the  garden,  and  he 
gave  me  permission.  And  since  my  engage- 
ment with  him  is  at  half  past  eight,  I  think  I 
will  wish  you  good  night." 

The  next  morning,  though  1  was  on  time 
in  the  garden,  I  found  Halil  Bey  already 
there,  and  very  impatient  to  hear  all  about 
his  fiancie. 

"Tell  me,"  he  cried  out  as  soon  as  we  had 
shaken  hands,  "is  she  beautiful?" 

"Very,"  I  answered;  "but,  my  poor  boy, 
she  is  crazy  over  Kant  and  Schopenhauer." 

"Who  are  they?"  he  beDowed,  thunder  in 
his  voice  and  fire  in  his  eyes.  "Tell  me 
quick,  and  I  will  draw  every  drop  of  blood 
from  their  veins." 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  fist-to-fist  en- 
counter you  would  have  the  best  of  them,  but 
they  are  both  dead  and  gone,  and  only  theii 
miserable  books  are  left  to  fight  against." 

"Oh!"  he  laughed,  "is  that  all?  1  think 
I  can  take  care  of  that."   . 

It  was  my  turn  to  laugh.  "Halil  Bey,  you 
have  read  'Cyrano  de  Bergerac'?" 

He  nodded. 


"You  remember  what  Christian  answered 
when  Cyrano  was  trying  to  coach  him:  'Et 
par  tons  ies  diables,  je  saurais  toujours  la 
prendre  entre  mes  bras.'  It  did  not  work, 
however.  Now,  if  you  want  to  be  happy, 
listen  to  me!  Devote  your  time  from  now 
till  your  marriage  day  to  those  two  writers. 
Memorize  as  much  of  them  as  you  can. 
When  your  bride  comes  home  and  you  raise 
her  veil  and  see  her  face,  be  »  Spartan. 
Don't  make  love  to  her;  don't  tell  her  that 
she  is  beautiful.  Just  talk  Kant,  recite  Scho- 
penhauer, and  give  her  every  kind  of  tom- 
foolery about  your  sou!  that  you  can  think 
of,  provided  it  sounds  highfaluting  enough. 
Buy  all  the  works  of  Maeterlink  and  make 
her  read  them  to  you  till  she  is  ready  to  drop. 
Tell  her  that  she  is  to  remain  for  you  the  id«il 
companion,  the  complement  of  your  soul, 
and  any  other  silly  thing  that  comes  into 
your  head.  She  will  help  you  along;  for  she 
has  all  that  at  the  tip  of  her  tongue.  Before 
a  month  is  over  she  will  be  ^ck  of  it  and 
crazy  for  you.  Then  fire  ahead  and  make 
love  to  her  as  much  as  you  want  to." 

Halil  Bey  locJted  anything  but  enthusiastic 
over  the  course  I  had  mapped  out  for  him; 
so  I  had  to  repeat  to  him  most  of  the  con- 
versation I  had  had  with  his  unknown  lady- 
love. 

"I  am  going  to  Russia  in  a  week,"  I  ended, 
"and  shall  be  back  in  six  weeks.  Come  to 
my  hotel  for  luncheon  then  and  tell  me  all 
about  it." 

I  had  forgotten  all  about  Halil  Bey  and 
his  jiancie  on  my  return  from  Russia,  and 
was  getting  ready  to  sail  for  America,  when 
Halil  Bey  came  to  see  me. 

"Hullo,  Boy!"  I  said.  "How  is  the 
pricituse}" 

"She  is  dead!"  he  answered  simply. 

I  stared  at  him,  "Why,  Halil,  you  have 
not  killed  her?" 

"  Not  I,  but  Kant  and  the  other  fellow  did. 
And  now  hurry  up;  I  want  you  to  come  and 
see  my  little  wife.    She  is  waiting  for  you," 

In  less  than  an  hour  our  carriage  brought 
us  to  Halil  Bey's  reddence,  where  a  very- 
charming  hostess  was  waiting.  She  threw 
her  arms  around  my  neck  and  kissed  me. 

"Mademoiselle,  I  think  you  are  a  happi- 
ness giver." 

"And  don't  you  think  that  his  love  and 
your  love  matter  a  little  in  this  world?" 

"It  is  the  only  thing  that  does  matter," 
she  answered,  while  her  violet  eyes  were 
looking  not  at  me  but  at  Halil  Bey. 
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PLAY  BALLI 

ABOVE,  a  heavenly  bend  of  blue 
Touched  with  a  fleecy  fluff  or  two 
To  temper  summer's  ardent  smile 
And  hint  of  rain-checks  after  while. 

A  level  stretch  of  restful  green 
Crowned  by  the  symbol  of  the  scene 
Made  up  of  geometric  signs 
Severely  simple  in  their  lines. 

An  incense  from  the  Cuban  Isle, 
A  dudheen  puffing,  black  and  vile, 
A  gust  of  God's  own  air  which  fills 
The  nostrils  and  the  spirit  thrills. 

Tile  elemental  passion  housed 
In  every  breast  here  roars  aroused, 
Tlie  loyal  lust  for  greater  powers 
And  pkice  for  mine,  of  gam  for  ours. 

And  now,  the  dulcet  day  and  scene, 
Xhe  square-set  sign,  the  blue,  the  green, 
The  myriad-lunged  and  tongued  are  all 
Pent  in  the  passionate  cry  "Play  balll" 

"Play  ball!"  the  slogan  of  the  age, 
Xhe  final  word  of  fool  and  sage; 
We  win,  we  lose,  we  rise,  we  fall; 
No  matter  which!  play  ball!  play  ball! 


I'm  cleverer  far  than  he,  I  think, 
For  his  stock's  water,  while  mine  is  ink, 
But  my  thin  puree  can  better  afford 
The  soft,  warm  side  of  a  bleacher  board. 

He  sits  with  the  mien  of  a  major  Fate, 
As  the  Reubens'  in-shoots  cut  the  plate. 
While  my  position  can  only  see 
Whether  they're  shoulder-high  or  knee. 
But  O'Loughlin  rules  and  it's  my  belief 
He  doesn't  care  which  of  us  calls  him  "Thief!" 

And  when  the  ball  toward  the  left  field  wings 
And  the  bleachers  rise  and  the  chorus  sings 
For  "Topsy!"  Top's  legs  whirl  like  spokes 
And  the  grass  beneath  him  fairly  smokes, 
As  he  leaps  like  a  panther  towanl  his  kill; 
Then  let  them  sit  in  the  stands  who  will! 

Mulholland  sits  in  the  grand  stand.    Fudge! 
That  doesn't  make  him  any  better  judge 
Of  the  game  than  I.    And,  as  for  that, 
That  knot-holed,  shrill-piped,  foul-fed  brat 
Is  twice  as  happy  as  both.    Baseball 
Is  the  real  democracy  after  all. 

Sometimes  I  think  it  is  much  the  same 
In  the  somewhat  more  pretentious  game 
CaUed  life.    The  man  in  the  grand  stand 

knows 
No  more  of  pleasure,  no  less  of  woes. 
Wealth?  is  a  ticket.    Learning?  is  dope. 
And  the  ball  coming  over  the  fence  is  bopel 
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.  Thou  who  Stand's!  behind  the  plate 
As  the  globules  deviate, 
With  thy  hands  outstretched  to  show 
Whither  should  the  nert  one  go, 
Hail,  all  hail  the  stony-wallness 
Of  thy  reaching  wide-and-tallness. 

Thou  who  fling'st  the  twirling  twist. 
Steel  of  arm  and  wire  of  wrist, 
With  thine  eye  alert  to  know 
Every  weakness  of  the  foe, 
Hail,  all  hail  the  deep  astuteness 
Of  thy  out-drop  and  in-shootness. 

Thou  who  stand'st  at  first  to  nip 

Runnere  in  their  early  trip. 

Thou  with  hand  which  seems  a  ham. 

Yet  as  nipping  as  the  clam. 

Hail,  all  hail  thy  deft  alertness. 

High  up-reach  and  scoop-up-dirtness. 

Thou  of  second  with  thy  squat 
Waiting  for  thou  scarce  know'st  what; 
Throw  of  catcher,  hissing  grounder, 
Texas-leaguer,  awkward  bounder, 
Hail,  all  hail  the  versatility 
Of  thy  limber-legged  agility. 

Thou  at  third  with  one  eye  front 
For  the  foul-i mentioned  bunt. 
Swift  and  certain  as  a  gunner 
As  thou  nailest  ball  and  runner. 
Hail,  all  hail  thy  timeless-lossness 
Catapulting  throw-acrossness. 

Thou  of  short,  whose  spread  is  wide, 
Elbows  crooked  and  both  hands  thighed. 
Eager  on  thy  toes  to  start, 
Backward  run  or  forward  dart, 
Hail,  all  hail  the  running  stoopness 
Stop-and-snap-i  t-at-one-swoopncss. 


-  Thou  out  in  the  dexter  garden. 
As  thy  muscles  strain  and  harden, 
Swift  of  act  and  sure  of  clinch 
Needful  in  the  hasty  pinch, 
Hail,  all  hail  the  bound-to-winness 
Of  thy  long  and  strong  throw- in-ness. 

Thou  in  center,  fever-footed, 
Yet  a  moment  standing  rooted 
At  the  bat<rack,  then  upspringing 
Like  a  hawk  away  a-winging. 
Hail,  all  hail  thy  glad  get-over 
Hasty  rods  of  grass  and  clover. 

Thou  in  left  whose  eye  is  scorched 
By  the  constant  sunbeam  torched. 
Glove  upshaded  from  the  habit, 
Yet  as  swift  as  any  rabbit, 
Hail,  all  hail  thy  foul-and-flyness 
Judgment  of  the  dizzy  highness. 

Hail,  ye  Nine,  ye  modem  muses. 

Hail  your  hidden,  sitdden  bruises; 

Hail  each  memory  which  hnger^ 

Round  your  blunt  and  skew-skawed  fingers; 

Hail  each  face,  by  this  afflatus, 

Hail  its  hue  of  ripe  tomatoes! 


JUDGMENT  1 

The  game  is  begun,  for  better,  for  worse. 
And  your  chance  shall  indeed  be  small 

In  the  innings  of  life  (with  an  umpire  nurse) 
If  you  do  not  start  with  a  "Bawl!" 

And  many  a  hard  chance  you  must  take, 

And  many  a  play  be  missed, 
And  many  a  sacrifice  you  must  make, 

And  many  a  ready  assist. 

In  team  work  alone  is  the  winning  play, 
As  you'll  find  ere  the  game  be  done. 

When  the  clerical  umpire  Has  his  say 
And  the  score  boy  marks  you  "One!" 

But  whether  your  hit  be  a  single  clout. 
Or  whether  you're  good  for  a  double. 

The  Short  Stop  one  (ky  will  toss  you  out 
As  the  end  of  your  play  and  trouble. 

And  then?  Does  the  Player  still  run,  or  rest? 

Does  the  game  still  fret  him  and  chafe? 
Or  is  there  a  Home,  if  he  played  his  best, 

Where  the  final  word  is  "Safel" 
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RUN  IT  OTItI 

When  you  once  have  hit  the  ball, 

Run 
Though  your  chance  be  great  or  small, 
Run  ' 
Many  a  fumble  comes,  you  know, 
Many  a  baseman  muSs  a  throw, 
But  yott'K  lost,  unless  you  got 

Run 

Come  the  best,  or  come  the  worst, 

Run 

You  are  gone?    All  right,  but  first 

Run 

Would-have-done  or  Might-have-been 

Never  have  a  chance  to  win; 

Lively  now  and  dig  right  in! 


In  the  game,  or  out,  the  rule 

Is  the  motto  of  your  school; 

Here  is  one  who  thinks  it  wise 

Just  to  play  for  exercise, 

But  he'll  score  more,  if  he  tries; 


Run 

'Run  i 
Run 

Run 


You  may  fail?    Of  course,  but  still 
Run 

If  you  don't,  you  itiow  you  will. 

Run 

How  alike  are  the  beginning 

Of  the  losing  or  the  winning — 

Just  an  eyela^  to  an  inningi 

Run 

Courage  now  and  keep  your  heart! 

Run  it  out 
Nothing  comes  without  a  start, 

Run  it  oul 
Other  Shakespeares  might  be  printing, 
Other  Titians  might  be  tinting, 
If  some  constant  coach  kept  hinting 

Run  it  out! 


DAILV  BKEAD 

"Peanuts  and  pop!"  from  the  boy's  raucous 

throttle, 
"Five  cents  a  bag  an'  a  nickel  a  bottle! 
De  game's  gittin'  sloppy,  but  don't  be  a  mut ; 
Quit  a-cbewin'  de  rag  an'  be  chewin'  a  nut. 
De  game's  gittin'  dry.  Dere's  no  use  to  git 

hot; 
Ferget  it  an'  wet  it — a  nickel  a  bot. 

"Well,  wouldn't  dat  ice  wagon  drive  you  to 

drink? 
I  got  it  right  here  an'  it's  cheaper  dan  ink. 
Aw,  well,  if  yer  scared  it'll  give  you  a  jag. 
Smoke  up  on  some  peanuts — a  nickel  a  bag. 
He's  agoin'  to  secondl  right!  right!  he's  all 

ri^tl 
Now,  which  will  you  have,  mister,  red  pop 

or  white? 

"Dere's  two  strikes  on  Nealon,  he's  goin'  to 

strike  out; 
Dese  peanuts'U  take  de  bad  taste  from  yer 

mout'; 
Well,  say!  did  he  hit  it?    Wow!  ain't  he  de 

peach? 
You'll  sure  take  a  bottle  on  dat.     I  kin 

reach. 
He's  safe!  yer  a  robberl     Say,  mister,  I'll 

drop 
Dat  guy  wid  a  bottle,  if  you'll  buy  de  pop." 

"Peanuts  and  pop!"  are  his  work  of  the  day; 
Peanuts  and  pop  are  my  portion  of  play. 
Each  in  his  own  way,  from  bottom  to  top, 
We're  all  of  us  working  for  "peanuts  and 

pop." 
Never  enough  in  bag,  bottle,  or  store. 
But  each  of  us  bleachers  is  looking  for  more. 

Lawson  sells  copper;  it's  taken  a  drop. 
Why  does  he  do  it?    For  "peanuts  and  pop." 
Barrie  turns  out  a  new  play  from  his  shop; 
Champagne  and  turtle  are  "peanuts  and 

pop." 
Wagner  has  just  made  a  beautiful  stop. 
And  his  reward  shall  be  "peanuts  and  pop!" 
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Kittredge  threw  to  Hickman's  bag; 

"Cheerful"  wasn't  there. 
They  grouched  as  if  he  had  lost  the  flag, 

And  nobody  seemed  to  care 
That  Hick  caught  a  thousand  throws,  or 

more. 
In  the  season  of  eighteen-ninety-fouri 

Howell  with  malice  and  skill  prepense 

Sent  up  a  slanting  shot. 
Hickman  pushed  it  over  the  fence 

And  everybody  forgot 
(Though  the  score  card  showed  it  beyond  a 

doubt) 
That  the  last  time  up  big  Hick  struck  out. 

So  if  you  ever  make  a  miss, 

Or  bungle  up  your  play, 
There's  a  bit  of  cheer  to  be  found  in  (his: 

There's  always  another  day. 
Nobody  cares  for  your  vain  regrets; 
Hit  out  and  win!  and  the  crowd  forgets. 

Or  if  you've  made  your  hit  and  won, 

Buck  up  still  and  brace! 
Many  another  mother's  son 

Is  pushing  for  your  place; 
What  you  have  done  looks  large  to  you,- 
But  the  crowd  only  cares  for  what  you  do. 


Tim  called  Sully  out  on  third; 

Sully  flung  a  wicked  word 

So  that  all  the  grand  stand  heard; 

Tim  said  something  then. 
Just  a  moment's  fretful  wrath. 
Just  a  step  from  out  the  path, 
Jost  a  swing  from  out  the  swath. 

But  it  cost  him  ten. 


Four  were  wide.    Jiggs  took  a  walk. 
Dusty  threw.    Tim  called  a  balk. 
That  let  out  a  line  of  talk 

Too  much  for  my  pen. 
Just  a  moment's  sideward  slip, 
Just  an  atmospheric  trip, 
Just  a  little  loosened  lip. 

But  it  cost  him  ten. 


Looking  on,  and  coolly'  placed, 
"Foob!"  said  we,  "and  fooli^  wastel" 
That  same  night  I  spoke  in  haste 

Once  and  yet  again. 
That  same  day  you  lost  a  trade 
By  a  short  remark  you  made. 
Tim  was  not  around  to  aid. 

But  it  cost  you  teni 
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VANITAS  VANITATUU 

Twas  in  the  twelfth;  the  score  was  tied, 
\Vhen  Commy  smote  the  horse's  hide 

And  safely  beat  it  down; 
A  spurt,  a  slide,  a  throw  too  wide, 

And  Commy  owned  the  town. 
The  game  was  through,  the  cushions  flew, 
But  Cotnmy's  now  with  Kalamazoo. 

The  bases  full,  our  men  asleep; 

"  Dutch  "  bumped  the  ball  to  make  one  weep; 

The  grand  stand  sat  aghast; 
A  lightning  leap,  a  sudden  sweep. 

And  Dunlap  held  it  fast. 
'Mid  glad  acclaim  he  saved  the  game, 
And  now  nobody  knows  his  name. 

'Twas  in  the  prime  of  old  Cy  Young 
And  as  his  sizzling  slants  unslung 

Our  men  went  down  like  grass, 
Till  Big  Ed  swung  his  wagon  tongue 

And  drew  a  home-run  pass. 
And  near  and  far  they  hailed  him  "Star!" 
And  now  Big  Ed  is  tending  bar. 

And  Patsy  Burket  men  called  him  great; 
The  baseball  extras  of  his  date 

Kotowed  before  his  feet, 
His  words,  his  weight,  the  things  he  ate 

Were  all  their  daily  meat. 
And  now  poor  Burke  is  county  clerk 
And  some  day  he  may  have  to  work! 


CENIUS  AND  TALENT 

The  first  Great  Hitter  I  recall  was  old  Jim 

White. 
This  great  Locater  of  the  ball  leaped  into 

sight 
In  'Seventy-something,  and  I  still  recall  his 

poise, 
Copied  and  practiced  with  a  will  by  all  us 

boys; 
He  stood  widespread  to  meet  the  ball.    He 

held  his  bat 
At  "cany  armsl"  as  did  we  all.    We  fell 

down  flat. 
But  what  of  thai? 

We  knew  the  method  must  be  right. 
Because  we  did  it  "just  hke  White." 

He  lost  our  love  and  fell  from  grace.    The 

cause  was  simple: 
The  official  scorer  gave  his  place  to  James 

Dalrymple. 


Dal  swung  his  bat  behind  his  neck,  with  feet 

together. 
We  followed  at  the  bell  and  beck  of  this  tiew 

wether. 
He  was  our  diamond  god  and  we  were  most 

devout. 
Before  his  shrine  we  bent  the  knee,  nor  feU  a 

doubt 
When  we  struck  out; 
Our  faith  was  like  the  pyramid 
We  did  it  "like  Dalrymple  did!" 


The  next  year's  leader  at  the  plate  stood  stem 

and  solemn 
And  held  himself  and  war  club  straight  as 

any  column. 
One  Adrian  Anson   was  this  man  of  new 

reliance. 
And  once  again  we  changed  our  plan  of 

batting  science. 
We    marked    his    mien!    This    look,    that 

frown  might  be  the  key. 
But  still  the  pitchers  mowed  us  down  in  on^ 

two,  three. 
Nor  could  we  see 

How  anything  could  be  the  matter; 
For  Anson  was  the  champion  batter. 

At  last  a  light  began  to  bum  in  every  noddle, 
By  which  we  saw  that  each  must  learn  from 

his  own  model. 
The  style  which  suited  old  Jim  White  was 

good — for  Jim; 
Dalrymple's  style  was  also  quite  correct  for 

And  Anson  never  had  succeeded  in  word  or 

act 
By  following  the  plan  which  we  did.    The 

whole  thing's  packed 
Upon  this  fact: 

You'll  make  no  hit  (believe  it  true) 
By  doing  "just  like"  others  do. 
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PLAY  OR  PROXY 

We  proxy  players  who  sit  and  yell, 
Do  we  gain  of  the  game  one  jot  or  tittle 

Of   its  genuine   good?    Would   it   not   be 
weU 
To  get  into  the  game  ourselves  a  little? 

We  citizens,  careless  and  all  unskilled, 
Whose  bosses  throw  us  a  stick  to  whittle, 

While   our   national   house   they   shabbily 
build. 
Shall  we  not  get  into  the  game  a  little? 

We  artist  workers  who  praise  the  past, 
And  whose  faith  in  ourselves  is  weak  and 
brittle, 

Is  not  our  day  and  our  chance  as  vast, 
Shall  we  not  get  into  the  game  a  little? 

We  gnibbers  and  grinders  after  wealth. 
With  nothing  in  life  but  its  drink  and 
victual. 

Will  it  not  be  better  for  each  soul's  health 
To  get  into  the  game  ourselves  a  little? 


GAME  CALLED 

Game  called.     The  day's  hot  woHc  is  done; 
The  Player  is  a  man  again 
And  even  as  you  and  other  men 

Is  grateful  that  his  rest  is  won. 

Game  caUed.    The  bleacher's  right  to  groan 
He  purchased  with  a  few  poor  pence 
Is  forfeited.    Outside  the  fence 

The  Player  calls  his  soul  his  own. 

Game  called.    The  effort  which  they  cheered 
Was  good  because  they  saw  it  win; 
For  failure  is  our  only  sin; 

A  stronger  struggle — and  they  jeered. 

Game  called.    And  we  have  spent  our  breath. 

No  more  the  mad  mob  roars  and  frets. 

The  world  turns  from  us  and  forgets; 
The  Game  of  Life,  the  Umpire,  Death. 

Game  called.    An  Error  or  a  Hit? 

Why,  what  to  us  are  praise  or  blame? 

We  only  know  we  played  the  game, 
Home  beckons — and  the  Lights  are  lit! 
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BICGES'  I  COULD  GET,  SAH ! 

MO'  WHEH  DIS  COMED  FUM. 

YAS    SAH. 

CREAMofWHEAT 
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MAKING    PRESIDENTS    BY 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY    ROBERT    LEE    DUNN 


ILLUSTRATED    WiTH    PHOTOGH* 


I    THE    AUTHOR 


f  OOSEVELT  was  the  first 
L  Statesman  to  rebel  at  the 
notion  of  president-making 
I  by  photography.  It  hap- 
I  pened  at  the  Phiiadelphia 
'  convention,  just  after  he 
*  had  been  nominated  for 
vice-president,  and  was  starting  for  the  plat- 
form, his  address  in  his  hand,  to  make  his 
^Kxch  of  acceptance.  I,  who  had  adjusted 
my  camera  on  three  chair  tops,  so  as  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  scene,  shouted; 

"One  moment,  please!  1  want  your  pic- 
ture." 

Depew,  Roosevelt,  Leslie  Ward,  and  Odell 
baited.  Roosevelt  was  highly  incensed,  and 
Piatt,  who  was  sitting  near  by,  snickered 
aloud  at  his  discomfiture. 

"Don't  you  do  it!"  bellowed  the  vice- 
president-to-be. 

But  I  had  already  snapped  my  shutter. 
There  was  a  great  commotion  at  once.  My 
camera  was  upset,  and  fell  toward  a  man  who 
sho\'ed  it  off  so  that  it  grazed  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
"Get  that  man  out  of  here,"  he  commanded, 
pointing  at  me,  "or  I  won't  speak." 
I  was  unceremoniously  ducked  under  a 


platform  and  kept  there  for  over  an  hour,  so 
that  I  never  got  a  picture  of  him  in  the 
throes  of  his  oratorical  acceptance.  I  amused 
myself,  however,  by  cutting  a  hole  through 
one  of  the  planks  with  my  pocketknife  and 
making  through  the  aperture  plate  after  plate 
of  the  convention  assembled. 

Curiously  enough,  four  years  later  the 
camera  was  adopted  as  a  means  of  exploiting 
this  same  rebellious  Mr,  Roosevelt,  who  had 
long  before  forgiven  the  offending  photog- 
rapher of  1900  and  had  many  times  aided  me 
in  securing  important  and  Interesting  pictures. 
To-day  the  Department  of  Pictorial  Pub- 
licity is  a  recognized  factor  in  the  making  of 
presidents,  vice-presidents,  governors,  and 
the  like,  and  is  utilized  gladly  by  the  National 
and  State  committees. 

Up  to  about  the  year  1Q04,  the  process  of 
newspaper  exploitation  of  the  various  candi- 
dates by  means  of  quickly  prepared  photo- 
graphs for  press  uses  was  in  its  infancy;  the 
newspapers  in  each  town  had  to  depend  upon 
their  own  artists  and  photographers  for  pic- 
tures of  the  candidates  .which  would  possess 
a  local  interest,  and  though  the  National 
Committee    flooded    the    press    with    staple 
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photographs  of  their  men,  these  became  weil 
known  so  early  in  the  campaign  that  they 
came  to  possess  little  or  no  news  of  value. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the 
ofiening  of  the  Roosevelt-Fairbanks  cam- 
paign when  I  was  drawn  into  service. 

I  fitted  up  a  dark  room  at  one  end  of  the 
Campaign  special  car  and  had  just  about  ar- 
ranged my  chemicals,  supplies,  ice,  and  water 
— we  used  thousands  of  gallons  of  water  and 
literally  tons  upon  tons  of  ice,  frequently 
bringing  the  train  to  a  stop  simply  to  allow  me 
to  stock  up  on  these  two  commodities — when 
the  telegrams  began  to  pour  in.  These  wires 
came  from  local  delegations  up  the  line  telling 
what  sort  of  an  afiair  the  candidate  was  to 
expect  in  this  town  or  that,  how  many  people, 
how  prominent  they  were,  how  they  were 
dressed,  on  which  side  of  the  track  the  depot 
was  located,  whether  it  was  in  the  sunshine 
or  not,  and  such  information.  They  came 
in  by  the  peck,  and  they  nearly  swamped  me 
at  first;  but  they  proved  very  reliable. 

At  the  smaller  towns,  where  there  wasn't 
much  of  a  crowd  present,  I  stood  on  the 
back  platform,  close  to  ihe  candidate,  and 
deliberately  posed  him  before  their  very  eyes. 
At  such  times  he  assumed  an  attitude  which 


gave  a  sort  of  "spread-eagle"  effect;  these 
pictures,  I  found,  got  more  space  in  the  news- 
papers. By  having  no  background  except 
a  bit  of  the  car  platform,  photographs  could 
be  palmed  oS  on  any  community  as  being 
taken  in  that  very  town,  whereas  they  may 
have  been  taken  a  week  before  in  a  town 
five  hundred  miles  away.  The  candidate 
grumbled  at  being  posed  in  this  open-and- 
above-board  fashion,  but  I  got  around  that 
difficulty  by  convincing  him  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  pic- 
tures, and  by  making  the  crowd  believe  I 
did  not  belong  on  the  train  with  him. 

Soon,  however,  we  began  to  cut  out  the 
little  five-minute  stops  and  center  our  efiorts 
on  more  prominent  places,  allowing  ourselves 
forty-minute  stops  in  such  towns.  Here 
was  where  quick  work  had  to  be  done.  To 
take  a  typical  instance,  I  remember  at  Salt 
Lake  Cily,  I  was  out  mingling  with  the  crowd 
before  the  train  had  slowed  down.  Of 
course,  all  through  the  campaign  I  tried  to 
keep  secret  the  fact  that  I  belonged  on  the 
candidate's  special  train;  hence,  the  need  for 
mingling  in  with  the  crowds  about  the  stations 

As  the  delegation  moved  up  to  greet  the 
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candidate  he  quite  naturally  made  room  for 
them  on  the  platform  of  the  car,  unostenta- 
tiously disposed  the  local  dignitaries  about 
him  in  a  hail-feliow-well-met  group,  while 
others  of  our  party  gently  maneuvered  them 
into  the  sunlight  (all  by  previous  arrangement 
with  me),  and  I  did  the  rest. 

I  snapped  several  views  and  then,  while  he 


was  delivering  the  speech,  I  hurried  around 
the  front  of  the  car  to  the  dark  room,  devel- 
oped those  plates,  and  my  assistants  printed 
dozens  of  the  photi^aphs  and  actually  made 
a  score  or  more  of  very  large  bromide  enlarge- 
ments before  the  train  was  ready  to  leave 
the  town.  With  these  under  my  ann,  and 
some  of  them  hastily  autographed  by  the 
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candidate,  I  jumped  down  into  the  crowd 
i^in,  presented  the  various  local  dignitaries 
with  photographs  of  themselves  and  the 
candidate,  scattered  others  around  among 
the  citizens,  and  even  had  a  number  of  the 
enlai^ed  pictures  displayed  in  the  shop 
windows  of  the  town.  The  various  news- 
paper representatives  were  each  given  an 
exclusive  plate,  made  right  in  their  own 
city,  you  know,  and  as  a  consequence  we  left 
behind  us  a  highly  Katisfied  lot  of  people. 

In  another  town,  where  the  entire  popula- 
tion had  gathered  around  the  public  square,  I 
climbed  a  pole  and  took  a  comprehensive  pho- 
tograph of  the  whole  gathering,  hastened  back 
to  the  car,  made  several  enlargements  at  least 
four  feet  high,  andstuck  them  up  in  store  win- 
dows with  the  query  above  them:  "Can  you 
find  yourself  in  this  picture?"  It  mattered 
little  to  us  whether  they  could  or  not  so  long  as 
they  stopped,  looked  at  the  photograph,  and  re- 
called the  occasion.  This  whole  business  was 
also  accomplished  before  the  train  pulled  out. 

The  matter  of  dress,  alluded  to  heretofore, 
is  a  thing  which  may  appear  humorous  rather 
than  im|>ortant.  But  if  you  will  look  closely 
at  all  campaign  pictures  (not  necessarily  those 
reproduced  here)  you  will  see  that  the  candi- 
date invariably  wears  the  same  style  of  hat  and 
clothes  as  do  the  members  of  the  visiting  dele- 
gation which  welcomes  him.  This  is  not  al- 
ways due  to  a  freak  of  chance.    The  secretary 


on  the  private  car  frequently  receives  a  tele- 
gram ahead  of  time  "  tipping  us  off"  as  to  what 
to  wear.    Thus,  on  one  occasion,  the  wire  ran: 


STATE   CAMPAIGN  SPECIAL 

Arrangements  pcrfeclcd;  train  will  remain  outside 
siation  in  sunlight;  committee  wearing  high  hats, 
trock  coats,  will  greet  party  on  arrival. 

(Signed)    State  Receptiom  Committee. 
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V\Tien  Fairbanks  went  through  Indiana  he 
wore  a  slouch  hat  and  slouchy  clothes,  as  any 
native  son  should  do,  but  when  he  got  across 
the  line  into  Illinois,  out  came  his  high  hat, 
Prince  Albert  coat,  and  white  vest. 

The  accompanying  photograph  of  Roose- 
velt in  a  mirth-provoking  pair  of  trousers 
shows  him  unconsciously  "doing  aa  the 
Romans  do,"  The  audience  on  that  occa- 
sion was  a  plain,  everyday  audience. 

As  for  adapting  appearances  to  the  country 
through  which  a  candidate  is  traveling,  I 
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have  known  times  when  even  the  train  has 
been  changed,  the  luxurious  private  cars 
being  discarded  and  the  cheapest,  tawdriest 
coaches  possible  being  substituted. 

Br^-an,  of  soft-hat  fame,  did  not  need  to 
make  any  change,  as  everybody  knew  his 
invariable  rule.  Indeed,  the  "Great  Com- 
moner" made  no  appeal  by  this  perfectly 
legitimate  method  of  "faking";  the  en- 
thusiasm which  he  aroused  for  his  democracy 
was  always  natural.  He  really  got  along 
better  widi  the  local  press  than  any  other 
candidate,  but  he  did  not  get  the  advantage  of 
new  methods  of  photography  as  he  might 
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to-day.  In  1896,  when  he  was  jocularly 
known  as  "The  Boy  Orator  of  the  Platte," 
only  the  big  dailies  had  perfected  a  rapid 
system  of  half-tone  reproduction.  The  smaller 
papers  could  not  afford  the  expense,  and 
hence,  though  Brj'an  frequently  had  me  on 
board  his  train,  the  photographs  were  gen- 
erally unused  by  the  papers. 

The  mania  for  souvenirs  has  often  caused 
candidates  considerable  trouble.  On  one 
occasion  some  one  stole  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
half-hosiery,  on  another  his  supply  of  hand- 
kerchiefs, on  another  his  shirt,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  a  famous  Waldorf  banquet, 
some  one  made  away  with  his  evening  coat. 
The  resourceful  Oscar  at  once  took  in  the 
situation  and  at  the  last  moment,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt walked  into  the  banquet  room  in  a  coat, 
the  sleeves  of  which  were  three  inches  too 
short  for  him. 

The  main  point  about  campaign  photog- 
raphy is  the  press  publicity  it  can  obtain  for 
the  candidate.  Newspaper  space  is  practi- 
cally invaluable;  there  is  no  way  of  computing 
how  much  it  is  worth.  And  although  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  completely  equipped  photo- 
graphic apparatus  en  route  is  very  heavy,  the 
National  Committee  does  not  grumble.  It 
costs  probably  $50  all  told,  counting  the 
expense  of  a  private  car,  to  make  a  dozen 
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pictures  on  the  train,  which  would  cost  but 
$3  in  a  local  gallerj' — and  in  some  towns  we 
turned  out  these  pictures  in  great  numbers. 

Such  pictures  as  they  are,  too!  What 
reader  does  not  realize  the  marvelous  char- 
acterizations of  Theodore  Roosevelt  that 
have  been  caught  in  the  open  air  by  the  cam- 
paign photographer,  showing  the  vigor  and 
energy  of  the  man — an  effect  impossible  of 
attainment  in  a  tamely  posed  gallery  picture. 
Sometimes  1  reproduced  these  pictures  life- 
size  and  sent  them  ahead  to  be  hung  in  the 
■  hotels  where  the  candidate  would  lodge,  thus 
helping  to  work  up  local  interest  in  him  sev- 
eral weeks  before  he  put  in  an  appearance. 
For  the  enlargement  work  of  some  of  my  can- 
didates I  carried  the  usual  arc  light,  and  the 
electricity  to  supply  this,  of  course,  had  to  be 
generated  on  the  train.  Thus  by  day  or  night 
we  could  get  our  enlargements,  and  it  was 
generally  by  night  while  the  candidate  slept 
that  we  were  busiest.  Sometimes,  though, 
the  great  man  would  sit  up  overtime  himself, 
autographing  the  more  imposing  photographs. 
The  methixi  we  pursued  with  these  large, 
signed  pictures  might  prove  of  interest  to  the 


reader.  If  we  were  due  in  San 
Francisco,  say,  in  a  short  time,  I 
would  look  up  the  editors  of  the 
various  papers  and  send  each  of 
them  one  of  these  autographed 
pictures — each,  of  course,  being  a 
different  pose.  With  it  would  go 
a  note; 

Dear  Mr. :    Mr. 

(naming  our  tandidale)  happened  to 
remember  his  old  acquaintance  nilh 
you.  and  has  requested  me  lo  send  j-ou 
the  inclosed  photo.  It  is  considered 
one  of  his  best  likenesses,  etc. 

The  result  generally  was  that, 
before  this  photograph  wasf  ramed 
and  hung  in  the  office,  it  was  run 
in  that  editor's  paper. 

I  have  told  how  we  posed  the 
candidate  and  the  local  commit- 
teemen and  turned  out  dozens  of 
prints  from  the  negative  inside 
of  forty  minutes.  This  is  by  no 
means  a  record.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion I  left  New  York  City  after 
my  candidate  had  been  speaking 
there  at  the  Broadway  noonday 
„  meeting.      By  the  time  we  had 

made  the  run  from  Jersey  City  to 
Newark,  some  fifteen  minutes,  I 
had  my  photographs  of  that  meeting  finished, 
sealed  in  packages,  and  ready  for  our  porter. 
He  took  ihem  and  met  a  porter  on  an  in- 
coming train  going  back  to  New  York. 

"Carry  these  to  Jersey  Citj',"  said  our 
porter,  handing  the  other  a  $io  bill.  "A 
messenger  boy  will  meet  you  at  the  train." 

This  messenger  boy  was  on  hand  when  the 
train  pulled  into  Jersey  City,  took  the  bundles, 
and  delivered  them  in  turn  to  a  score  or  more 
of  boys  who  were  waiting  at  the  ferry.  These 
then  spread  out  and  delivered  the  photo- 
graphs to  the  newspapers  designated,  all  in 
time  for  the  afternoon  issues. 

The  New  York  Tribune  also  printed  a 
flashlight  of  the  Ohio  Society  dinner,  held  on 
Saturday  night,  March  3,  1900,  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, which  was  taken  by  me  at  7.03 
P.M.,  rushed  downtown  (almost  an  hour's 
ride  in  those  days) ;  up  to  the  top  of  the  Trib- 
une building,  there  developed  and  printed, 
twelve  duplicate  half-tone  plates  were  en- 
graved from  it,  and  before  the  banquet  had 
ended  a  messenger  boy  was  delivering  printed 
copies  of  the  Tribune,  with  the  picture  on 
the  front  page,   to  the  various  banqueters. 
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President  McKinley  autographed         ^ 
each  copy.  Il  was  considered  quite 
a  newspaper  feat  at  the  time. 

One  way  of  woiking  the  press 
occurs  when  the  candidate  arrives 
in  a  city  too  late  for  a  photograph 
to  be  taken.  He  is  going  to  speak 
that  night,  we  will  say,  and  in- 
tends to  leave  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. This  happened  at  Cincinnati 
once,  when  I  was  out  with  another 
one  of  my  candidates.  About 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
train  pulled  in,  and  was  besieged 
by  a  band  of  newspaper  men. 
They  were  referred  to  me  for 
photographs. 

"Fellows,"  I  said,  "we  haven't 
anything  exclusive  but  a  lot  of 
half  -  tone  plates,  already  made 
up," 

■ '  All  the  better, "  was  the  chorus. 

Of  course,  by  pre-arrangement, 
these  plates  were  enormous  affairs, 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  high,  and 
depicting  the  candidate  (another 
trick)  with  outspread  arms.  All 
in  all,  each  plate  must  have  cov-  , 

ered  the  half  of  an  ordinary  news-  ' ''"" 

paper  page.  They  were  dealt  out 
to  the  various  newspaper  men,  put  on  the 
presses,  and  the  next  day  the  town  was  simply 
plastered  with  enormous  reproductions  of  the 
campaigner  in  various  of  his  perfervid,  spread- 
eagle  moments.  It  was  a  very  impressive 
exhibition,  and  we  obtained  about  tive  times 
the  usual  pictorial  publicity. 

Anfrther  subterfuge  which  the  campaign 
photographer  woiks — he  must  never,  never 
associate  himself  publicly  with  that  private 
car  down  in  the  yards— is  to  walk  into  a 
newspaper  office  casually  and  say,  "I  see  that 
So-and-so  (who,  by  the  way,  is  his  candidate) 
is  in  town  to-night." 

"Yes,"  replies  the  managing — or  perhaps 
city-  or  art-editor. 

If  the  photographer  happens  to  be  known 
in  the  office,  then  the  conversation  takes  a 
personal  turn  for  a  while.  At  last,  drawing 
a  bundle  of  photographs  from  under  his  arm, 
the  "pictorial  publicity"  agent  says: 

"By  the  way,  I've  got  some  good  pictures 
of  So-and-so  here  that  I  took  myself  some 
time  ago.  They're  exclusive  stuff,  and  I 
thought  they  might  come  in  handy  to  you. 
Jusi  happened  to  be  in  town  on  some  private 
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business,     I'l!  make  you  a  present  of  them." 

Naturally  enough,  the  photographs  are 
accepted  with  avidity,  for  they  really  are  ex- 
clusive and  generally  very  good,  expressive 
likenesses. 

In  the  year  1900,  when  I  was  in  Kansas 
City  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  Convention  Hall  there,  a  rather  amusing 
circumstance  took  place,  Bryan  had  just 
been  nominated  amid  the  most  tumultuous 
sort  of  hullabaloo,  and  people  were  jumping 
to  their  feet,  tossing  their  hats,  and  shouting. 
I  took  a  flashlight  of  the  New  York  part  of  the 
celebration,  and  started  to  move  my  camera 
toward  another  part  of  the  house,  when  a 
messenger  approached  me. 

"Didn't  you  just  take  a  picture  of  that 
bunch?"  he  asked,  pointing  his  finger  at  the 
Empire  State  delegates. 

"1  did,"  I  answered. 

"Well,  Mr,  Croker  asked  me  to  ask  you 
not  to  print  it.  Take  another."  He  dis- 
appeared. 

I  looked  at  Croker.  He  was  on  his  feet, 
cheering  and  roaring  louder  than  the  rest,  in 
anticipation  that  I  would  come  back  and 
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photograph  his  enthusiasm.  Later  in  the 
dark  room  I  understood.  Vnu  will  observe 
from  the  picture  I  give  here  (the  one  that  Mr. 
Croker  didn't  wish  reproduced)  that  he  kept 
his  seat  morosely  during  the  first  pande- 
monium. Croker  never  was  for  Bryan,  and 
I  happened  to  calch  him.  He  was  sitting 
very  languidly  in  his  chair,  the  only  man  of 
the  crowd  who  wasn't  on  his  feet  and  cheer- 
ing.    That  was  what  was  the  matter. 

"Dressing  the  pari,"  as  I  have  said,  is  one 
of  the  features  of  a  campaign.  Roosevelt  in 
baggy  trousers,  Roosevelt  in  military  uniform 
with  a  "dee-lighted"  smile  (one  of  the  hest 
"dee-lighted"  photographs  ever  taken  of 
him,  and  one  which  I  tried  for  months  to  get 
before  finally  obtaining  it),  Roosevelt  with  a 
sunflower  in  his  buttonhole  (could  this  occur 
in  any  other  Stale  save  Kansas?)  are  not  al- 
wa>'s  circumstanlial  happenings. 

There  are  other  tricks  of  the  game,  there 
are  other  ways  of  being  democratic,  of  being 
"all  things  to  all  men."  Senator  Dolliver, 
of  Iowa,  had  a  habit  of  appearing  with  a 
"quid"  of  tobacco  tn  his  mouth.  The 
audience  tittered  as  he  stood  before  them, 
rolling  his  "chaw"  in  silence.     Gradually  the 


titter  spread  to  a  guffaw.  Dolliver  spoke  not 
a  word.  Finally,  when  the  merriment  had 
reached  its  highest,  he  would  dig  a  finger  into 
hLs  jowl,  extract  the  "quid"  and  throw  it  on 
the  floor  amid  a  burst  of  democratic  applause. 
By  expectorating  profusely  as  a  finis  to  bis 
ruse,  he  gained  his  point.  Everybody  was  in 
a  high  good  humor  when  his  speech  began. 

Senator  Charles  W.  Fulton,  of  Oregon, 
was  another  "stumper,"  whose  methods  were 
as  effective  as  Dolliver's.  He  would  begin 
something  like  this:  "Well,  I  must  say  I'm 
disappointed  at  this  crowd!  Look  at  all  the 
ugly  men!  Not  a  good-looking  man  in  the 
whole  convention!  How  does  it  happen  that 
such  a  lot  of  misshapen  features  on  the 
masculine  side  have  been  able  to  attract  so 
many  beautiful  female  partners?  Here  I'l-e 
been  a  bachelor  for  forty  years;  but  if  I  had 
known  you  fellows  could  do  as  well  as  you've 
done  I'd  never  have  been  a  bachelor  for  fif- 
teen minutes,"  etc.  By  this  heart-to-heart 
method  he  placed  himself  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  his  hearers  and  then  took  a  dive 
into  politics.  The  joke  of  it  all  was  that  his 
wife  was  probably  sitting  in  the  audience 
listening  to  his  remarks. 
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Vice-President    Fairbanks    always   had    a  he  is  a  human  being.     His  behefs,  too,  are 

ready  stock  of  short  stories  applicable  to  the  patriotic,    I    know.     But — his    methods    of 

occasion.     If  he  was  in  a  Republican  com-  reaching  his  results  are  erroneous.     It  is  like 

munity,  of  course,  he  was  on  home  ground  the  case  of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  was 

and  could  let  the  eagle  scream.    If,  however,  talking  of  his  chum,  a  man  whose  affltclion 


**/»   a   hail-ffUawv^fU-mel  group." 
Setretiry  Tift. 

he  happened  to  be  in  a  Democratic  strong-  with  rheumatism  at  times  made  him  other 

hold  he  told  the  foUowing:  than  genial.     'I  do  not  hate  John,'  he  said, 

"I  never  offend  a  Democrat,  because  I  'becaasehehasgottherheumatism.butlhate 

realize  that,  first  of  all,  politics  or  no  politics,  the  rheumatism  because  it  has  got  John.' " 
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c  JisposeJ  the  local  dignitarhs  about  bim, 
maneuvered  them  into  the  lunlighl." 


uhile   others  gently 


Such  were  the  subterfuges  by  which  the 
campaign  orators  held  the  crowds  in  good 
humor  until  they  could  get  at  the  meat  of  . 
their   speeches,    and,   incidentally,    until    I 
could  get  my  plates  and  have  them  developed. 

Roosevelt,  from  a  phot'ographic  point  of 
view,  has  alwa>'s  been  an  almost  impossible 
subject.  He  has  a  mixle  of  address  which 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  catch  him. 
The  grotesque  picture  of  him  here  given, 
with  his  mouth  wide  open,  speaking  off  the 
rear  end  of  his  train,  was  taken  at  a  time 
when  he  was  delivering  himself  of  his  favorite 
"personal  appeal." 

"  You"  he  would  say  in  impassioned  tones, 
pointing  his  finger  directly  at  some  one  in  the 
audience,  "you  of  the  Blue — "  — everybody 
craned  his  neck  to  look —  "and  you,"  con- 
tinued the  speaker,  pointing  in  an  opposite 
direction —  "you  of  the  Gray!"  By  this 
time  half  the  town  audience  would  be  on  its 
feet  to  see  which  of  its  citizens  had  been 
designated.  The  speaker's  appeal  would 
immediately  follow,  burning  with  patriotism. 
It  is  highly  probable,  but  hardly  necessary 
to  add,  that  there  wasn't  a  war  veteran  within 
forty  miles  of  his  voice.  Or,  if  it  was  another 
subject   under  discussion,   he  would  point 


down  and  shout,  "You,  mother  with  your 
baby  in  your  armsl"  and  perhaps  there  was 
no  such  person  in  the  hall. 

Speaking  of  the  soldiers  reminds  me  of 
the  fact  that  the  committees  and  their  ad- 
jutants are  prone  at  all  times  to  assemble 
the  veterans,  the  lodge  members,  and  other 
uniformed  bodies  and  parade  them  promi- 
nently about  with  the  candidate.  They  are 
placed  on  the  speaker's  stand,  appealed  to  in 
■  the  oratory,  always  photographed,  and  other- 
wise raised  to  honor  because  of  their  votes 
and  their  influence.  It  is  a  great  card  to 
plav. 

And  that  is  the  way  the  business  of  making 
a  president  is  conducted.  No  small  part  is 
plaj'ed  by  the  man  behind  the  camera.  If 
you  get  a  glimpse  of  statesmen  hunying  into 
old  pantaloons  and  slouch  hats  in  the  aisle 
of  a  railway  car,  or  hustling  their  local  dele- 
gations out  on  the  rear  platform  to  get 
their  pictures  taken  arm  in  arm  with  the 
great  ones,  or  if  you  can  imagine  a  hot  night 
in  a  dark  room  with  the  camera  man  develop- 
ing negatives  and  the  candidate  autographing 
pictures  while  the  train  makes  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  this  bit  of  reminiscence  will  not  have 
been  n-ritten  in  vain. 
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f  ND  this  is  your  life!"  ob- 
,  served  the  elder  man 
thoughtfully. 
The  other  nodded,  smil- 
)  ing  his  tolerant,  pleasant 
smile.  "Such  is  my  life." 
He  would  have  said  more, 
apparently,  but,  interrupted  by  the  locust 
warning  of  the  buzzer,  he  turned  and,  taking 
up  the  nickeled  headpiece  of  the  receiver, 
fitted  it  to  his  head. 

For  a  few  moments  his  lender  fingers 
moved  deftly  about  the  clustered  apparatus 
on  the  plain  wood  table,  here  tightening  a 
turn-screw,  there  locking  a  switch.  Then 
sitting  passive,  he  listened,  his  abstracted 
gaze  ranging  through  the  open  window,  over 
the  sun-smitten  sweep  of  dunes  and  naked 
glaring  beach,  beaten  upon  by  sleek,  green- 
bellied,  silver-crested  combers,  over  the  pur- 
ple-sheeted sea  to  the  dark  heaving  rim  of 
it:  a  prospect  patterned  in  level  low  lines 
broken  by  the  abrupt  skeleton  of  the  aerial. 

"Steamer?"  inquired  the  guest,  bending 
forward  in  eager  interest. 

"Yes — caUing  Montauk.  So  far  no  an- 
swer.   I'll  cut  in." 

The  supple  fingers  were  again  momenta- 
rily busy  with  the  instruments,  at  length  set- 
tling gently  on  the  sending  key.  Instanta- 
neously, with  a  nppUng  crackle  startlingly 
loud,  a  violet-colored  spark  like  lightning 
bridged  the  gap  between  the  platinum  knobs 
of  the  induction  coil.  For  a  brief  time  there- 
after crash  after  crash  responded  in  synco- 
pated rhythm  to  the  expert  manipulation  of 
the  key,  shaking  the  little  cottage  upon  its 
foundations. 

As  suddenly  as  if  had  begun,  the  racket 
ceased.  "There's  Montauk  at  last,"  com- 
mented   the   operator.    He   swung   round, 


maintaining  his  inteni  expression.  "It's  the 
Minnesota,  of  the  Transatlantic  Transport 
Line,  two  days  overdue — heavy  weather,  she 
says.     Do  you  care  to  listen.  Wain?" 

The  elder  man  assenting,  his  friend  made 
place  for  him  and  surrendered  the  head- 
piece. After  a  time,  *ith  a  perplexed  ex- 
pression, "I  don't  hear  anything  but  a  faint, 
intermittent  ticking,  Speed — like  a  watch 
with  locomotor  ataxia,"  Wain  complained. 

Speed  laughed  quietly.  "That's  it— that's 
the  still  small  voice  of  Wireless.  It's  loud 
enough— you  heard — when  it  starts  out,  but 
after  it  has  filtered  through  a  few  odd  miles 
of  atmosphere  it  sneaks  down  the  a&ial  like 
a  dying  whisper," 

"I  don't  understand  it  at  all — don't  pre- 
sume I  ever  shall."  Wain  vacated  the  chair 
in  Speed's  favor,  but  the  latter  merely  laid 
aside  the  receiver  and  shut  oS  the  current 
from  the  variegated  and  formidable-looking 
mechanisms. 

"It's  simple,  really,"  he  explained  care- 
lessly. "You've  seen  ripples  widening  from 
the  spot  where  a  stone  has  dropped  into  a 
pool?  It's  just  that  way  with  Wireless;  you 
drop  an  electric  impulse  into  a  sea  of  Hert- 
zian waves,  and  they  go  rippling  off  indefi- 
nitely. Now  figure  to  yourself  a  chip  of 
wood  rocked  by  the  wavelets  on  the  pool;  it 
corresponds  to  the  receiving  station — the 
aerial,  out  there,  the  sensitive  antenna  that  re- 
ceives the  impulse  and  passes  it  on  down  to 
the  resonator,  here.     You  see?" 

"I  begin  to.  And  you're  devoting  your 
life  to  this  business?" 

"  Not  altogether.  I  am  experimenting  with 
— along  certain  lines;  the  Wireless  parapher- 
nalia is  merely  a  sort  of  guide." 

"Don't  the  Marconi  people  object?" 

"No-o;  we're  working  leather  in  one  di- 
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rection.  I'm  on  the  track  of  a  few  simplifi- 
cations of  the  system,  which  is  at  present 
clogged  by  too  much  machinery-." 

"But  aside  from  that — ?"  persisted  Wain, 
inquisitive,     "ThoBc  'certain  lines' ?" 

"It'd  be  hard  to  explain  without  going 
pretty  deep  into  an  abstruse  subject."  Speed 
eyed  him  a  bit  uneasily.  "You  believe  in 
telepathy?  " 

"Thought  transference?"  Wain  shook 
his  square  head,  a  sturdy  skeptic.  "I  doctor 
the  body  of  man,  not  his  brain." 

"Well,  it's  in  that  direction.  Few  people 
realize  how  thin  is  the  wail  between  the 
phenomena  we  call  wireless  telegraphy  and 
pure,  abstract  telepathy." 

"I  hope  they  never  will,"  gninled  the  elder 
man  sharply,  half  in'scom,  half  in  acquies- 
cence. It  was  with  the  physician's  eye  that 
he  looked  Speed  up  and  down.  "You're 
trained  pretty  fine,"  he  summed  up  tersely. 
"Smoking  much?" 

"Inordinately,"  laughed  Speed.  "I  al- 
ways did,  you  know." 

"Hmm.     Sleep  well?" 

"No-o."  Speed  averted  his  keen  young 
face  from  the  too  searching  gaze.  "I — er — 
haven't,  you  know,  since—-    " 

"You're    lonely?"     It   was,    however,   as 
much  an  assertion  of  fact  as  a  question. 
.  "I  have  Chester,"  evaded  Speed. 

"Your  vaiet?     Where  is  he  now?" 

"I  sent  him  to  New  York  to  make  some 
purchases.  He'll  be  back  (o-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

"W^el-1."  Wain  consulted  his  watch.  "I 
presume  you  realize  it's  madness — or  the 
quickest,  surest  way  there — to  bury  yourself 
alive  in  this  solitude.  I  am  equally  con- 
vinced that  argument  and  advice  would  be 
wasted  on  you.  Come  along  over  lo  the 
dock  with  me;  it's  nearly  six,  and  if  I  don't 
start  now  I'll  be  late  for  dinner." 

"Glad  to." 

The  two  men  left  the  cottage  and,  turning 
their  backs  to  the  surf,  swung  shoulder  to 
shoulder  along  a  well-defined  path  through 
the  dunes,  from  the  sea  beach  to  the  edge  of 
the  landlocked  bay.  Before  them,  beyond 
the  intense  green  of  the  flats,  the  water 
stretched  wide,  a  serene  sheet  mirroring  flaw- 
lessly the  translucent  glory  of  the  summer 
evening's  sky.  On  the  farther  shore  the 
lighthouse  thrust  a  red  finger  high  above  the 
ragged,  dark  contour  of  scrub-oak  and  pine 
forest.    Along  the  water  line   straggled   a 


string  of  summer  cottages,  dwarfed  by  the 
barrackslike  hotel. 

As  they  gained  the  rude  landing  stage  to 
which  was  miwred  the  catboal  in  which  Wain 
had  crossed.  Speed  prematurely  congratu- 
lated himself  upon  having  turned  the  con- 
versation. 

"You  won't  come  over  and  dine?"  Wain 
dropped  heavily  into  the  tiny  cockpit  of  the 
boat  and  prejiared  to  hoist  sail.  "My  wife 
wants  to  see  you,  and  the  hotel  table  isn't 
altogether  impossible." 

"You're  good,  but — no,  thank  you,"  re- 
turned Speed  from  the  dock.  "Shall  I  cast 
you  off?" 

"Please.  I'll  sing  out  when."  W'ain 
tugged,  panting,  at  the  halyards  until  he  had 
the  canvas  spread  to  his  satisfaction,  there- 
after making  fast  to  cleats  and  slowly 
coiling  up  the  surplus  rope.  "These  experi- 
ments?" he  demanded  suddenly,  with  a 
troubled  face.  "Do  they  lead  anywhere? 
You  get  results?" 

"To  some  extent,  ves." 

"I  gather  you're  trying  to  project  vour 


"And  you  succeed?" 

"I — can't  say;  I  get  answers," 

"The  deuce  you  do!    From  whom?" 

"Perhaps  I  exa^erate.  What  I  mean  is 
that  I  have  caught  words  and  fragments  of 
phrases  that  might  be  replies." 

Wain  snorted  indignantly,  tucking  the 
coiled  slack  between  peak-halyard  and  trunk. 
"Oh,  voices!     Recognize  any  of  'em?" 

Speed  moistened  his  lips  nervously  and 
stared  purposely  toward  the  mainland.  "Only 
my  wife's, "  he  admitted  eventually,  in  a 
low  tone. 

"But  how  d'you  know  she's  not ?" 

"Bess  isn't  dead,"  asserted  Speed  with 
quiet  conviction. 

"But  you  don't  know!"  disputed  the  phy- 
sician vehemently.  And  then,  more  mildly: 
"Can't  you  forget?" 

"No,  I — A  fellow  doesn't,  you  kno«'. 
I  dare  say  it  v^'as  my  fault.  It  still 
hurts." 

There  was  real  pain  in  the  faltered  ad- 
mission; Wain,  tender  of  heart,  melted  in 
compassion  and  forbore  further  mtiusion  into 
the  sanctuary  of  his  friend's  sorrow.  To  no 
other  living  being,  he  knew,  would  Speed 
have  opened  his  heart;  and  he  prized  this 
proof  of  intimacy.    To-morrow,  pos^bly,  the 
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man  might  be  won  back  to  society  and  the 
ways  of  sanity  by  a  little  explicit  argument 
based  on  accepted  truths  of  medical  science. 
But  for  to-night— "I'm  ready,"  Wain  an- 
nounced, grasping  the  tiller  and  trimming 
the  main  ^eet.    "Till  to-morrow,  then!" 

"I  count  on  you."  Speed  cast  the  painter 
aboard  and  gave  the  bows  a  shove.  The  cat 
slid  away  irresolutely;  tlien,  sail  filling,  it 
heeled  and  gathered  momentum. 

Speed  watched  its  breadth  of  rose-tinted 
canvas  dwindle  to  a  tiny  drifting  patch  ere 
he  turned  again  toward  the  lonely  cottage 
in  the  dunes^with  a  sigh.  For  Wain  had 
hit  upon  the  truth;  Speed  was  lonely,  desper- 
ately so,  and  more  so  at  that  moment,  per- 
haps, than  ever  he  had  been  since,  without 
warning  or  explanation,  his  wife  had  left  him. 
That  day  marked  the  second  anniversary  of 
their  marriage— since  waking  his  mind  had 
been  filled  with  the  consciousness  of  it. 
Within  MX  months  would  come  the  second 
anniversary  of  their  separation.  .  .  .  He 
bowed  his  head,  eyes  somber  and  vacant,  lips 
twitching.  For  him  there  could  be  neither 
oblivion  nor  surcease  of  longing. 

For  distraction,  that  night,  after  eating 
mechanically,  he  threw  himself  with  a  certain 
fierce  ardor  into  the  pursuit  of  his  vision — 
struggling,  through  the  long,  lamplit  hours, 
with  his  great  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
was  to  revolutionize  the  world's  methods  of 
conomunication,  doing  away  not  only  with 
the  antiquated  telegraph  and  telephone,  but 
with  wireless  itself.  He  dreamed  curious 
dreams,  this  man;  and  the  greatest  of  them 
was  this. 

It  was  midnight  ere,  worn  and  spent,  he 
put  aside  books,  plans,  and  blueprints,  and 
seated  himself  before  the  little  deal  table, 
switching  a  heavy  voltage  into  the  strange 
yet  ample  combination  of  devices  wherewith 
he  sought  to  aid  the  transference  of  thought 
by  the  more  gross  expedient  of  projecting  the 
human  voice  through  space.  Nightly  at  this 
hour,  when  conditions  Were  most  propitious, 
he  experimented  thus,  striving  always  in  the 
one  direction — to  reach  the  subliminal  ear 
of  the  woman  who  was  his  wife. 

Adjusting  the  duplex  receiver  so  that  both 
ears  were  covered,  he  bent  forward,  tuned  up 
the  induction  coil,  and  called  repeatedly  into 
the  transmitter,  in  a  voice  vibrant  and  clear, 
the  one  word;  "Bess!"  And  at  each  itera- 
tion of  the  monosyllable  a  brilliant  spark 
leaped  silently  between  the  knobs.    Then, 


swiftly  shifting  the  current  to  the  receiving 
mechanism,  he  hung  in  suspense,  waiting, 
scarce  breathing,  listening,  while  the  great 
hush  of  the  night-WTapped  world  sang  sibi- 
lant in  his  hearing,  only  accentuated  by  the 
crisp  rattle  and  thud  of  the  slow-breaking 
surf. 

Suddenly  he  stiffened  in  the  chair,  a  spot 
of  color  burning  above  either  cheek  bone,  an 
odd  light  in  his  eyes.  Had  he  heard,  or  had 
he  dreamed  he  heard,  that  attenuated  whis- 
per which,  night  after  night,  had  seemed  to 
sound  in  answer  to  his  heart's  bitter  cry? 

"Allan!" 

"Bess!"  he  cried.  "Bess!  It  is  I— Al- 
lan, your  husband!  Do  you  hear?  Answer 
me!" 

An  uncontrollable  tremor  shook  him  vio- 
lently. Faint  and  sweet  and  far  as  the  wind- 
ing of  a  fairy's  horn  he  seemed  to  catch  the 
answerr  "Allan,  I  hear,  and  I  am  coming!" 
And  then,  as  alwa}'s,  fell  the  dead  silence. 

After  a  while,  despairing  of  further  at- 
tempts, he  shut  off  the  current  and  sat  back, 
profoundly  agitated.  Reality  or  illusion? 
His  wife's  voice,  or  the  articulate  yearning 
of  his  soul?  He  clenched  his  hands  tightlj', 
knotting  his  brows  in  anguish.  Was  Wain 
but  too  justly  vindicated  of  his  solicitude  for 
his  friend's  sanity? 

The  harsh  alarm  of  the  buzzer  again  dis- 
turbed and  distracted  him.  Unthinkingly 
he  had  diverted  the  current  into  the  Wireless 
apparatus.  Out  of  the  vast  void  of  darkness 
some  one  was  calling  the  Marconi  station  at 
Montauk.  Abstractedly  Speed  put  on  the 
receiver  and  eavesdropped — his  privilege,  by 
reason  of  his  understanding  with  the  Wireless 
management. 

The  buzzer  silenced,  his  ears  were  filled 
with  a  ceaseless,  frantic  repetition  of  the 
code  signal  for  Montauk,  thrilled  with  an 
accent  of  emergency.  It  educed  no  answer. 
After  a  minute  or  two  Speed  cut  in,  giving 
the  signal  of  the  Nokomis  Experimental  Sta- 
tion— thinking  it  probable  that  some  acci- 
dent had  temporarily  disabled  the  regular 
station.    The  reply  came  immediately: 

"Hello,  Nokomis!  What's  the  matter 
with  Montauk?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Speed  drummed  out. 
"WTio  are  you?" 

"Minnesota,  Liverpool-New  York,  twenty 
miles  southwest  Nokomis  Light,  Please 
transmit  these  messages  to  Montauk  or  New 
York  as  soon  as  possible." 
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"  Go  ahead,"  Speed  reached  for  pad  and 
pencil. 

"  TransaOantic  Transport,  N.  Y.,"  he 
translated  the  foint,  rapid  tapping  in  the 
receiver.  "Ss.  Minnesota,  ao  m.  S.  W.  No- 
komis,  slmck  derelict  this  p.m.  11.50.  Sink- 
ing by  the  bows.  Steerage  unconlroliable,  riot- 
ing on  boat  deck.  Two  boats  lowered,  over- 
loaded, arid  sunk.  Sea  quia.  No  vessel  in 
sight.  Hopeless.  {Signed)  Barrester,  Cap- 
tain." 

"Great  GodI"  whispered  Speed,  stripping 
o&  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  dropping  pencil 
for  sending  key.  "Hello,  Minnesota!"  ,fae 
called.    "  Can  nothing  be  done?" 

"Nothing,"  came  the  curt  reply.   "Don't 
waste  time.    Water  may  reach  engine  room 
any  moment.    I'll  keep  on  sending  until  we 
sink  or  blow  up.    Ready?" 
"Ready."  "^ 

Stupefied  with  horror,  tom  with  pity,  the 
young  man  began  to  write. 

"Passengers'  messages,"  came  out  of  the 
nig^t.  "A.  L.  Speed,  Sciences  Club,  N.  Y. 
We  were  coming  back  to  you,  Bes  .  .  ." 

The  clicking  stopped;  inexorable  silence 
ensued.  Though  for  the  better  part  of  the 
next  half  hour  the  cottage  quivered  and  re^ 
sounded  with  the  dull  thunder  of  his  sig- 
naling, Speed  got  no  further  answer. 

Dropping  the  key  at  length  he  stood  erect, 
compressing  his  temples  with  both  hands  in 
the  effort  to  compose  himself  and  think.  The 
thouglU  of  what  had  taken  place  twenty 
miles  out  at  sea,  coupled  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  impotency,  menaced  him  with 
madness.  He  was  conscious  of  black  de- 
spair closing  down  upon  his  sentience  like  a 
[»lpable  cloak  of  darkness. 

Something  happened  within  his  head — 
something  which  his  overwrought  mind  could 
compare  only  to  the  closii^  of  a  circuit;  he 
seemed  almost  to  hear  the  sharp  metallic 
click  as  the  switch  was  clamped.  A  mist 
wavered,  tenuous,  dissolving,  before  his  eyes, 
{^pres^g  him  with  a  passing  sensation  of 
vertigo.  He  swallowed  with  difficulty,  gritted 
his  teeth  as  if  in  superhuman  endeavor,  and 
lifted  his  head,  staring  blankly  with  eyes 
credulous  and  luminous  with  happiness  and 
peace:    For  he  was  no  longer  alone. 

He  had  not  seen  her  enter,  but  she  was 
there,  his  wife,  standing  by  the  center  table 
in  one  of  her  well-remembered  poses  of  un- 
affected, unstudied  grace.  Her  hau-,  he  saw, 
was  braided  as  she  had  been  wont  to  braid 


it  for  the  night  A  negligee,  a  flimsy  silken 
thing  of  palest  blue,  trimmed  with  exquidte 
lace — a  present  he  had  made  her — molded 
itself  closely  to  the  lines  of  her  gracious  body; 
at  the  throat  it  hung  open,  betraying  the 
sweet  firm  contour  of  her  neck,  rising  like 
rosy  marble  from  the  edging  of  her  night- 
dr^.  About  her  waist  was  clasped  a  girdle 
of  wrought  gold  and  gems,  richly  shimmering 
in  the  lamp's  soft  light;  this  likewise  he  had 
given  her.  One  small  white  hand  rested 
palm  down  upon  the  table,  supporting  her; 
it  was  unadorned.  Her  left  arm  she  held 
curiously  crooked;  the  broad  golden  circlet 
of  their  wedding  ring  shone  upon  her  hand. 
In  the  shadow  of  her  wonderful  hair  her 
forehead  showed  serene,  unlined,  immacu- 
late. Her  lips  he  liCened  to  rose  leaves  set 
against  alabaster.  In  his  sight  she  was  un- 
utterably lovely.  His  eyes  were  drawn  in- 
eluctably  by  hers,  the  changing  violet  eyes  of 
a  child. 

He  knew  that  she  waited  for  him  to  speak; 
her  face  was  a  prayer  and  an  appeal  for  his 
forgiveness.  But  he  seemed  unable  to  speak; 
he  was  suffocated  with  emotion — with  joy, 
with  love,  with  compassion.  He  noted 
that  water  dripped  from  her  sodden  clothing, 
forming  in  little  pools  upon  the  floor. 
Her  name  broke  from  bis  lips  like  a  sob: 
"Bess!" 

She  inclined  her  head  quaintly,  lips  shaped 
in  a  tender  smile.  He  fancied  that  she 
breadied  the  words,  "It  is  I."  He  grasped 
the  chair  beside  him,  steadying  himself. 

"You — ^you  escaped?"  he  cried. 

"I  escaped,  Allan."  The  deep  nuances 
of  her  voice,  rich  with  the  love  he  had  thought 
forever  lost,  thrilled  the  chords  of  his  being 
like  the  smitten  strings  of  a  harp.  He  trem- 
bled in  uncontrollable  agitation. 

She  continued,  her  every  accent  and  ges- 
ture piteous,  saddened,  breathing  the  spirit 
of  her  penitence.  "What  else  could  I,  Allan, 
my  husband?  Night  after  night  you  have 
called  me,  my  beloved;  night  after  night  my 
heart  has  answered  that  I  would  come. 
Could  I  suffer  anything  to  stand  between  us, 
oh,  my  heart?  'Neither  fire  nor  water.' " 
She  smiled  in  gentle  deprecation.  He  stood 
speechless.  After  a  little  time,  and  now 
stronger,  the  wonderful  voice  went  on: 

"I  had  dreamed  that  to-morrow,  at  the 
latest,  I  would  come  to  you,  kneel  before  you, 
beg  your  forgiveness,  Allan.  For,  oh,  the 
blame  was  idtc^ther  mine,  my  husbandl 
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But  if  I  have  caused  you  suffering,  I,  too, 
have  suffered — sorrowed  even  in  my  greatest 
joy."  She  lowered  her  face  momentarily 
above  the  inexphcably  crooked  arm,  lifting 
it  luminous  with  emotion. 

He  did  not  understand.  "Tliere  is  no 
need,"  he  said  brokenly — "no  need,  since  you 
have  come  back  to  me " 

She  stopped  him  with  an  ImpenLtive  ges- 
ture. "There  is  need — great  need,  my 
husband.  Between  us  there  can  no  longer 
be  any  misunderstanding.  Faith,  faith  and 
understanding  as  complete  as  our  love,  must 
be  ours,  henceforth  and  fOTevermore,  Allan. 
You  did  not  know,  aoi  did  I  guess,  bow 
little  worthy  I  was— — " 

"No!"  he  cried  violently. 

"But  it  is  so,  truly  "so,  Allan,"  she  ccm- 
tended  inflexibly.  "I,  who  have  sorrowed, 
know.  Throu^  sorrow  I  have  learned. 
I  did  not  appreciate;  I  thou^t,  because  you 
left  me  for  your  work,  that  your  love  must  be 
a  lesser  thing  than  mine,  who  would  have 
sacrificed  my  every  desire  and  hour  in  your 
service,  beloved.  To  keep  you  with  me,  al- 
waysl  But  you  would  go.  Insensibly  I 
grew  jealous  of  this  rival;  I  conceived  for 
die  woric  of  your  life,  a  man's  work  and 
worthy  of  you,  a  hateful  enmity;  it  seemed  to 
threaten  me,  like  some  malicious,  heartless 
identity,  bent  on  separating  you  from  me. 
I  did  not  understand,  Allan — I  was  too 
young,  too  poor  in  experience  and  knowledge. 
I  lived  in  a  world  of  illusitm,  unreal,  woven  of 
a  girl's  dreams,  until  we  were  muried,  and 
.  thereafter  for  a  little  time.  The  meaning  of 
living  and  of  love,  the  lesson  of  woman- 
hood,   I    had  never  known.    No — let  me 
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"One  day  you  seemed  even  more  ab- 
stracted, less  considerate  than  ever.  That 
day  I — for  the  first  time,  Allan" — it  slow 
flush  burned  her  cheeks,  but  her  eyes 
held  steadily  to  his  own — "I  was  made  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  my  woman's 
birthright,  the  burden  and  the  joy  of  it.  I 
was  dazed,  fri^teued.  Instead  of  turning 
to  you,  in  my  folly  1  turned  away.  I  fled  to 
England,  staying  with  my  mother's  fomily. 
They  were  very  sweet  and  good  to  me,  but  in 
the  long  months  of  waiting,  Allan,  I  came 
to  see  my  error,  my  sin  a^inst  your  love. 
Slowly  I  began  to  see. 

"ITicre  came  no  word  from  you;  I  thought 
your  heart  must  have  turned  against  me.  I 
waited,  waited,  hoping  against  hope,  until 


that  first  ni^t  wh^i  your  voice  sounded  in 
my  ears,  thou^  the  sea  lay  betwe^i  us, 
calling  me  back,  back  to  your  heart,  Allan! 
Meanwhile  the  boy  was  bam " 

"The  boyi"  he  interrupted  hoarsely.  In 
his  hands  the  back  of  the  chair  cracked, 
threatening  to  break.    "What  boy?" 

"Our  boy,  Allan — your  son  and  mine," 
A  second  time  she  bent  low  over  the  curved, 
cradling  arm.  When  again  she  faced  him, 
she  seemed  transfigured  with  joy.  "I  have 
brou^t  him  home  to  you,  beloved — the  man- 
child,  worthy  of  his  father.  See!"  she  cried 
proudly,  lifthig  toward  him  her  empty  arms. 
"Is  he  not  beautiful,  your  son,  my  beloved? 
Was  ever  a  child  more  strong  and  sturdy 
and  sweet  and  wonderful?  See  his  littfe 
hands,  Hit  adorable  creases  in  his  little 
lags." 

"BessI"  The  cry  was  torn  from  the 
man's  soul.  For  now  It  was  made  plain  to 
him  that  she  was  mad.  "You — you  have 
not — he  was  not  drowned,  Bess?" 

Her  troubled  eyes  questioned  his,  bewil- 
dered. Slowly  she  shook  her  head.  "I 
have  told  you  that  we  escaped,  he  and  I, 
AllanI  No;  he  is  there."  She  hugged  close 
to  her  bosom  the  terribly  empty  cradle  of  hw 
arms.    "He  issafe,  my  heart's  dearest." 

Choking,  in  his  agony  the  man  dropped 
the  broken  chair  and  strode  toward  her. 
And  stopped,  Fc^  suddenly  she  was  not. 
And  his  heart  became  as  ice  in  his  breast;  his 
tongue  clave  to  the  dry  roof  of  his  mouth; 
bis  brain  reeled.  Then,  with  an  exceeding 
bitter  cry,  he  turned  and  fled  the  awful  des- 
olation of  that  place. 

An  hour  later,  it  may  be,  the  shock  of  cold 
water  brought  him  to  partial  rationality.  He 
found  himself  standing  waist  deep  in  the 
surf,  with  arms  outstretched,  his  eardrums 
throbbing  with  the  echo  of  his  wife's  name, 
shrieked  in  a  voice  he  failed  to  recognize  as 
his  own. 

But  for  that,  with  the  unceasing  chant  of 
the  sea,  the  ni^t  had  been  quiet  and  Ixau- 
tiful.  Overhead  the  sky  was  clear  and  splen- 
did with  stars.  A  sli^t  haze,  dimly  lumi- 
nous, blurred  the  distances.  Out  of  its  occult 
bosom  long,  black,  foamless  rollers  shouldovd 
sluggishly,  with  a  singular  seeming  d  reluc- 
tance lurching  in  over  the  outer  bar,  pale  ctAd 
fire  gleaming  on  their  crests  as  they  curled 
to  break  in  a  welter  of  pho^horescence. 

Lowering  his  arms  the  man  turned  bai^. 
Behind  the  beach  the  dunes  rolled  away  in 
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ghostly  procession,  a  chill  breeze  stirring  the 
sand  grass  on  their  rounded  summits  and 
filling  the  air  with  eerie  whisperings.  Above 
them  the  unlovely  facade  of  the  cottage  lifted 
up,  flanked  by  the  gaunt  atrial,  doors  and 
windows  golden  with  lampli^t. 

As  he  gained  the  unwashed  beach  the 
man's  knees  seemed  to  give  beneath  him. 
Racked  by  strange  and  terrible  spasms  of 
sobbing,  he  tell,  pillowing  his  head  instinc- 
tively upon  his  forearms. 

In  this  posture,  at  length,  a  sort  of  syncope 
mercifully  numbed  him  into  insensibili^. 
In  this  posture  the  day  discovered  him. 

A  film  of  vrater,  upthrown  by  the  making 
tide,  half  strangled  him.  He  rose,  stagger- 
ing, a  tittle  blinded  by  the  glare  of  light. 

Over  the  edge  of  the  placid  sapphire  sea 
the  sun  was  rising,  red  and  hot,  its  level  rays 
splashing  a  scarlet  lane  across  the  waters. 
The  wide  arc  of  the  horizon,  stark  against 
its  border  of  magenta  and  purple  cloud,  was 
bare  of  any  sail  or  smoke  smudge;  but,  clear 
and  black  against  the  blood-red  trail,  some- 
thing floated,  a  tiny  spot,  faroSshore. 

T^e  man's  eyes  were  arrested  and  held  by 
it.  Wan  and  haggard  he  stood  at  gaze  for 
many  minutes.  Then,  almost  automatically, 
he  stooped  and  unlaced  his  shoes. 

Free  of  these,  he  was  attired  only  in  a  light 
cotton  shirt  and  duck  trousers.  Without  any 
trace  of  hesitation  he  advanced  into  the  suri. 
The  water  rose  to  his  knees,  a  wave  splashed 
him  to  the  waist;  presently  his  feet  left  bot- 
tom and  he  be^n  to  swim  straight  out  for 
the  drifting  spot  of  black.  He  was  a  strong , 
swimmer  and  unafraid.  His  methodical,  long, 


powerful  overhand  strokes  urged  him  rapidly 
through  water  limpid  green  and  warm. 
Once  only  he  paused  to  rest  and  regain  his 
wasted  breath.  He  had  then  covered  half 
the  distance;  the  spot  had  taken  shape  as  a 
small  life  raft,  composed  of  two  air-tight 
metal  cylinders  with  a  scanty  breadth  of 
planking  uniting  them.  Upon  this  fragile 
platform  something  lay  without  motion.  As 
he  watched  a  wave  lifted  the  raft  high  in  the 
brilliant  sunlight.  He  saw  a  flutter  of  some- 
thing white,  backed  by  a  shimmer  of  tur- 
quoise blue.  A  sunbeam  shattered  itself 
blindingly  upon  a  jeweled  boss  of  a  golden 
girdle. 

Speed  turned  upon  his  side  and  struck  out, 
fear  gripping  his  throat  with  fingeif  of  ice. 

Some  moments  later  he  grasped  the  edge 
of  the  hfe  raft  and  skilfully  lifted  himself 
aboard. 

As  he  knelt  above  her,  his  wife  lay  supine, 
at  ease,  as  if  asleep,  face  turned  to  the  sun 
and  glorified  by  its  radiance.  An  end  of 
ropie  had  been  passed  round  her  waist  and 
made  fast,  inexpertly,  to  the  deck  planks. 
Held  jealously  in  her  arms  a  child  rested, 
chubby  arms  clasping  her  neck,  one  fat,  rosy 
cheek  against  her  own. 

Wearying  of  the  constraint  of  her  em- 
brace, be  turned  and  whimpered  in  his  sleep. 
The  shadow  of  a  smile  moderated  the  anx- 
ious line  of  her  scarlet  drooping  lips;  a  tinge 
of  color  crept  into  her  cheeks;  upon  them  the 
long,  light  lashes  quivered  and  lifted.  She 
sighed;  and  the  first  glance  of  her  widening 
violet  eyes  probed  deep  into  the  soul  of 
Speed. 
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By    ARCHIBALD    SULLIVAN 
PURPLE 

THE  fingers  of  the  stars  are  round  my  throat. 
The  moon  has  laid  her  hands  with  jewels  set 
Upon  my  hair — while  in  my  ears  still  rings 
The  grief  of  [>as3ion-flower  and  violet. 

The  night  has  spread  her  treasures  on  my  dress. 
While  nuns  are  soft  at  chanting  and  their  hymns. 
And  ail  the  saints  have  stretched  abroad  their  arms. 
To  draw  my  glory  round  their  pallid  limbs. 
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WALL  STREET 
AS  A  MANUFACTURING   CENTER 

By  W.  G.  NICHOLAS 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    SEWELL   COLLIHS 


T  ESIDES  being  a  great  nmr- 
II  ket  place  and  money  reser- 
7  voir,  Wall  Street  is  a  man- 
A  ufacturing  community,  as 
U  much  so  as  Pittsburg,  Chi- 
(  cago,  Fall  River,  and  any 
^  mill  or  factory  town.  The 
only  difference  is  in  the  kind  of  goods  pro- 
duced. 

Wall  Street's  industrial  specialty  is  the 
manufacturing  of  stocks  and  bonds  and  every 
other  form  of  securities.  That  is  its  princi- 
pal business  and  around  it  has  been  buUt  a 
wonderful  and  complex  machinery  for  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  its  output. 

The  market  and  the  manufacturing  fea- 
tures of  Wall  Street  are  interdependent. 
Each  is  indispensable  to  the  other.  Money 
and  credit  is  the  life  fluid. 

The  great  fortunes  of  Wall  Street  have 
been  made  in  the  production  and  sale  of  se- 
curities, neariy  always  accompanied  by  mar- 
ket juggling,  and  not  in  speculation.  Many 
speculators  have  amassed  fortunes,  it  is  true, 
but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the 
successful  ones  have  been  identified  with  the 
manufacturing  end  of  the  game  or  have  made 
part  of  the  selling  machinery. 
The  machinery  of- Wall  Street  is  called  the 


Market  This  Maiket  receives  new  stocks 
and  bonds  as  they  are  manufactured,  and 
keeps  them  before  the  public  until  their 
quality  is  tested  and  value  gauged  by  income- 
producing  ability  or  strategic  position,  and 
until  they  find  permanent  investment  lodg- 
ment. 

This  process  may  take  a  few  years  or  many, 
depending  on  the  properties  underlying  the 
securities,  and  upon  their  management. 
Some  stocks  find  dieir  way  into  the  strong 
boxes  of  investois  in  ten,  twelve,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years,  while  others  remain  in  per- 
petual "solution,"  Notable  in  this  last  enu- 
meration is  Erie,  which  has  been  a  football 
in  the  stock  maritet  from  the  very  beginning, 
more  than  fifty  years  ago.  Other  stocks 
which  have  been  "tried  out,"  like  Lake 
Shore,  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  New  Yoik, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  find  perTna.nent 
resting  places  in  the  hands  of  the  mvestor 
class. 

To  get  at  the  real  inside  of  Wall  Street  one 
has  to  go  behind  the  stage  play  of  speculation 
and  stock  gambling,  which  is  the  spectacular 
feature  held  up  most  strikingly  to  view. 
Speculation  is  encouraged  by  the  manufac- 
turers c^  securities  because  it  is  an  active  aid 


to  them  in  creating  and  maintaining  a  mar- 
ket for  their  goods.  Without  the  speculative 
feature  Wall  Street  would  be  a  dry  affair  and 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  marketing  the 
merchandise  would  be  gready  increased.  A 
stock  market  without  speculation  would  be 
like  a  human  being  without  lungs,  heart, 
stomach,  and  other  organs,  as  well  as  without 
flesh  and  blood.  It  would  be  mere  skin  and 
bones.  The  manufacturers  of  stocks  and 
bonds  would  have  to  peddle  their  wares  in 
primitive  huckster  fa^ion,  from  office  to 
office  and  house  to  house. 

It  costs  the  public  an  immense  sum  of 
money  to  maintain  a  stock  market  for  the 
bene&t  of  the  manufacturing  contingent  and 
its  numerous  sales  agencies. 

In  its  crystallized  form  the  Maricet  is  rep- 
resented by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
an  unincorporated  association  having  a  mem- 
bership of  I, too  men.  Seats  on  this  Ex- 
change have  sold  for  $95,000  each,  making  a 
total  valuation  of  $104,500,000.  The  present 
quotation  is  a  few  thousand  dollars  less,  but 
it  is  likely  ere  long  to  cross  $100,000,000. 
Aside  from  a  life-insurance  provision  of 
$10,000  the  value  of  seats  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change is  predicated  on  what  they  earn  for 
their  owners.  That  they  should  command 
$95,000  each  must  be  accepted  as  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  they  are  worth  that  much. 
Allowing  ten  per  cent  as  a  minimum  return 
on  peisonally  directed  active  capital,  a  single 
membership  may  be  rated  as  having  an 
average  income  value  of  $9,500  a  year  or 
$10,450,000  net  for  the  entire  membership. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  $10,450,000  annually  is 
only  a  tithe  of  what  the  public  pays  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  In 
commissions  and  interest  alone  it  pours  into 
the  Exchange  every  year  not  less  than  $60,- 
000,000,  an  average  of  $54,545  per  member. 


This  vast  sum  is  contributed  purely  for  the 
privilege  of  playing  in  a  game  where  the 
chances  are  heavily  against  the  players.  To 
employ  a  gambling  comparison,  it  may  be 
said  in  truth  that  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
speculative  public  that  the  "kitty"  does  to 
a  poker  game  where  there  is  a  "rate-off" 
on  every  pot  played.  I  may  be  permitted 
to  assume  that  a  large  number  of  my 
readers  will  understand  this  illustration  if 
accentuated  by  the  further  explanation  that 
such  a  "rake-off"  is  almost  confiscatory,  and 
that  six  men  engaging  in  such  a  game  with 
$100  each  will  all  get  up  "broke"  at  the  end 
of  a  session  of  moderate  duration.  So  It  is 
with  those  who  "sit  into  the  game"  of  spec- 
ulation as  played  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Their  contributions  to  the  "kit- 
ty" are  bound  to  extinguish  their  capital  un- 
less they  have  unusual  means  of  replenish- 
ment and  an  inexhaustible  income  from  other 
sources. 

Wall  Street  has  also  been  described  as  a 
"  Tollgate  in  the  Highway  of  American  Prog- 
ress," levying  an  inexorable  tribute  on  all  en- 
terprises of  magnitude.  There  is  truth  in 
the  figure  of  speech. 

Every  big  financial  thing  has  to  go  to  Wall 
Street  for  money  and  for  credentials.  With- 
out the  proper  Wall  Street  "O.  K."  a  cor- 
poration proposing  to  issue  securities  for  gen- 
eral investment  lacks  the  brand  of  legitimacy 
enliding  it  to  respect  and  confidence.  Peo- 
ple may  rail  at  Wall  Street  and  denounce  it 
as  a  nest  of  swindlers,  and  as  being  wholly 
and  irredeemably  bad,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  corporate  property,  to  get  the  right  treat- 
ment from  the  public,  must  come  from  Wall 
Street  and  carry  Wall  Street's  expressed  ap- 
proval. The  public  curses  Wall  Street  and 
then  inconsistently  jumps  to  the  conclusion 
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that  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  a 
corporate  issue  that  cannot  show  tiie  Wall 
Street  maA  of  friendly  identification.  To  get 
the  right  kind  (^  a  send-oS  any  sort  of  cor- 
porate pn^xfiidon  must  submit  to  Wall  Street 
inspection  and  to  Wall  Street  taxation. 

There  is  a  haisher  name  for  it — blackmail. 

On  numerous  occasions  rich  men  or  groups 
of  rich  men  have  undertaken  to  do  large 
things  in  Wall  Street  independent  trf  the  es- 
tablished banking  interests  there  and  of  the 
organized  machinery  of  the  Street.  ScxHter 
or  later  they  one  and  all  bow  to  the  yoke  and 
acknowledge  obedience  to  the  recognized 
powers.  Until  they  submit  to  the  paying  ot 
the  customary  toll, those  who  have  tried  the 
experiment  of  being  independent — going  it 
alone — find  their  paths  beset  with  trouble. 
Pitfalls  are  dug  for  them,  obstacles  put  in 
their  way,  traps  set  for  them,  credit  myste- 
riously and  secretly  attacked,  motives  im- 
pugned, and  sand  thrown  in  their  machinery 
at  every  stage  of  action.  They  do  not  make 
headway,  and  find  themselves  uncomfortably 
isolated.  They  aie  made  to  feel  in  many 
ways  that  they  have  violated  the  rules  of  the 
game,  and  that  they  are  being  subjected  to 
discipline.  They  are  taught  that  hi^er 
Wall  Street  is  a  club  and  that  membership 
in  good  standing  in  this  club  is  essential  to 
success  in  the  practice  of  high  finance.  With- 
out such  membership  and  without  proba- 
tionary experience  to  test  the  dubable  quali- 
ties of  the  candidate  an  outsider  is  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  which  makes  life  a  continual 
trial. 

An  instance  is  told  of  the  quite  recent  ex- 
perience of  a  coterie  of  very  rich  Westerners, 
who,  soon  after  arrival  in  New  York,  realized 
from  their  industrial  holding  $75,000,000  in 
free  cash,  with  some  of  which  they  bou^^t 
control  of  an  important  railroad  and  laimdied 


an  ambitious  campaign  of  extension  and  amal- 
gamation, their  purpose  being  to  own  and  op- 
erate a  great  railrtiad  system.  They  were 
seeking  a  legitimate  investment  for  their 
money,  had  planned  a  splendid  life  woi^  for 
themselves,  aiad  fully  believed  that  they  wen 
strong  enou^  in  themselves  to  carry  out 
th«r  plans.  In  the  consciousness  of  their 
strength  they  impnidently  let  it  be  known 
that  they  would  not  have  to  call  on  banks  or 
insurance  companies  of  New  Yoi^  and  would 
save  for  themselves  the  usual  tolls  exacted  of 
others  who  had  been  forced  to  stand  and  de- 
liver. 

Evnything  went  off  smoothly  at  first, 
chiefly  because  of  the  dash  and  superb  self- 
confidence  displayed,  but  ere  long  rou^ 
traveling  was  encountered.  Opposition,  open 
and  covert,  was  met  at  every  step  and  more 
than  once  the  entire  personal  fortunes  of  the 
coterie  were  pledged.  The  hard  fact  was 
finally  driven  into  them  that  they  need  not 
expect  peace  until  they  "joined  the  club"  in 
the  usual  way.  They  fell  into  step  and  after 
tying  up  with  two  or  three  old  and  recognized 
banking  institutions  of  international  standing 
th^  found  the  going  easy.  They  mif^t  have 
won  along  the  lines  originally  laid  down,  but 
the  struggle  would  have  been  a  hard  one  and 
they  wisely  decided  that  it  would  conduce  to 
their  personal  comfort  and  to' their  peace  of 
mind  to  seek  the  lines  of  least  resistance;  in 
other  words  to  travel  the  beaten  road  and 
abandon  pioneering. 

It  may  be  in  this  case  that  the  keepers  (tf  the 
tollgate  charged  usurious  interest  on  the  de- 
ferred payment  and  then  something  for  the 
bother  they  had  been  put  to  in  making  the 
collection.  Whatever  the  assessment  may 
have  been  it  was  paid  cheerfully,  and  this 
Western  coterie  found  itsdf  in  good-fejlowship 
in  tlie  Wall  Street  C^ub  of  bi^  financiers. 


The  incidoit  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Wall 
Street  as  an  object  lesson  which  it  would  be 
well  for  outsiders  to  study  before  entering 
iodependendy  upon  lines  of  business  which 
might  at  some  stage  require  large  credit  or 
indorsement. 

The  Wall  Street  life  of  a  speculator  is  said 
to  aven^  less  than  three  years.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  entirely  reasonable,  when  the 
speculators  pay  directly  into  the  "kitly"  in 
the  items  of  commissions  and  interest  $60,- 
000,000  a  year. 

But  even  that  by  no  means  comprises  the 
total  public  losses  to  Wall  Street.  There 
occur  two  or  three  times  a  year  what  are 
termed  "shake-outs,"  a  phrase  descriptive 
of  violent  breaks  in  the  market  marked  by  a 
wholesale  slaughter  of  innocents  and  the  ago- 
nizing extinguishment  of  mar^nal  accounts 
in  commission  houses  and  bucket  shops. 
These  "shake-outs"  foUow  the  climax  of  sea- 
sons of  unusual  speculative  activity,  on  the 
bull  side  of  the  market,  Ai  such  periods 
the  public  is  invariably  found  to  be  loaded  to 
the  guards  with  stocks,  having  been  drawn 
into  the  play  by  the  furore  of  wild  fluctuations 
and  arrant  manipulation.  Not  one  in  ten 
of  these  outsiders  could  be  coaxed  or  driven 
into  buying  stocks  when  cheap  and  inactive, 
yet  when  bitten  by  the  gambling  bug  they 
rush  blindly  into  the  Street  with  their  money 
and  buy  whatever  the  broker  may  suggest. 

It  is  the  broker's  business  to  buy  and  sell 
stocks  for  what  there  is  in  it  for  hun,  which 
is  a  commission  of  $35  on  ev^  100  shares 
bought  and  sold — $13.50  each  way — plus  a 
"scalp"  on  interest  charges.  "Die  adviser 
nine  times  out  of  ten  knows  no  more  about  the 
inside  of  the  market  or  the  merits  of  the  stock 
he  puts  his  customer  into  than  the  boy  who 
marks  quotations  on  the  blackboard  or  the 
gentleman  behind  the  bar  who  composes  his 


cocktails.  The  victim  cares  very  little  about 
that,  however.  He  has  the  fever  in  his  blood 
and  is  determined  to  "make  a  play,"  unmind- 
ful of  previous  losses  or  of  the  experience  of 
others. 

Insiders  take  advantage  of  these  periods  of 
active  speculation  to  get  rid  of  the  stocks  Ihey 
have  been  carrying  for  just  such  a  market. 
Experience  has  taught  them  that  the  time  to 
sell  stocks  is  when  the  public  clamors  for 
them.  After  the  public  has  been  "landed 
with  the  goods,"  to  use  another  phrase  of 
Wall  Street  coinage,  the  insiders  either  stand 
aside  and  pasdvely  await  the  finish  or  hurry 
it  along  by  "getting  on  top  of  the  market "; 
that  is  to  say,  by  "sdling  short."  Tosellsfaort 
it  is  only  necessary  to  give  your  commission 
broker  an  order  to  sell  a  certain  number  of 
shares  and  he  will  go  into  the  market  and 
execute  the  order  just  as  if  he  had  the  certifi- 
cates. To  make  a  legal  delivery,  the  broker 
who  has  sold  the  shares  borrows  them  from 
an  actual  holder.  There  can  always  be 
found  in  Wall  Street  great  numbeis  trf  such 
holders  who  are  willing  to  loan  their  shares 
because  by  so  doing  they  relieve  themselves  of 
the  carrying  charges,  i.  e.,  interest,  etc. 

"Short  stock"  thrown  on  the  market  at 
such  times  has  as  much  influence  as  "long 
stock."  A  market  already  "overbought"  or 
top-heavy  does  not  long  stand  up  under  such 
pressure,  and  prices  sag.  A  decline  thus 
inaugurated  oftentimes  runs  into  a  violent 
break  or  slump  which  sometimes  takes  on 
the  complexion  of  a  panic.  By  the  time  the 
panic  develops  the  public  has  been  pretty  well 
shaken  out  of  its  marginal  deals  and  the  in- 
siders in  self-protection  rally  to  the  support 
of  their  specialties,  buying  at  the  bottom  the 
stocks  they  sold  when  the  market  was  soaring 
and  outsiders  were  breaking  their  necks  to  get 
their  money  into  the  game. 
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The  cost  to  the  public  for  one  of  these 

"shake-outs"  ranges  from  $20,000,000  to 
$40,000,000.  In  a  fairly  active  market  the 
open  speculative  account  on  the  books  of 
commission  houses  is  at  a  very  low  estimate 
3,000,000  shares.  When  the  firm  of  C.  G. 
Gates  &  Co,  decided  to  quit  business,  it  had 
700,000  shares  on  its  books.  This  account  is 
protected  by  an  average  margin  of  ten  per 
cent,  a  total  of,  say,  $20,000,000.  At  the 
climax  of  a  great  market  boom  the  open  inter- 
est of  the  public  on  the  Exchange  is  quite  like- 
ly to  be  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  shares.  The 
aggregate  interest  in  the  bucket  shops  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  Stock  Exchange 
total.  Thb  account  has  an  average  protec- 
tion of  two  to  three  per  cent.  In  the  Stock 
Exchange,  as  well  as  in  bucket  shops,  stub- 
bom  players  keep  on  remargining  until  they 
can  go  no  farther,  but  the  great  majority 
»mply  stand  martyrlike  and  see  their  original 
maigins  wiped  out  and  then  go  back  home 


to  raise  more  money  to  play  with,  or  else 
quit  broken-hearted. 

To  the  $60,000,000  annual  contribution  to 
the  Wall  Street  "kitty"  add  $60,000,000  to 
$100,000,000  lost  every  year  in  the  <rft-re- 
curring  "shake-outs"  and  on  top  of  that 
figure  a  steady  average  yearly  loss  of  $75,000,- 
000  to  $100,000,000  chargeable  to  bad  judg- 
ment and  "freezcMJuts,"  and  a  fair  estimate 
may  be  reached  of  what  it  costs  the  pubhc  to 
support  Wall  Street — a  grand  total  of  approx- 
imately $250,000,000  every  twelve  months. 
The  85,000,000  people  composing  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  United  States  do  not  pay 
much  more  than  double  that  sum  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  national  government,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  naval  and  war  establishments, 
the  post  ofi&ce,  the  custom  houses,  the  federal 
judiciary,  and  the  innumerable  incidental 
expenses  of  the  civil  structure.  Wall  Street 
comes  high,  but  it  seems  to  be  indispens- 
able. 


THE    POET 

By  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

BACK  of  his  splendid  song,  O  think  of  the  songs  unsung! 
Back  of  his  painted  dreams,  the  dreams  that  he  never  reveals! 
Behind  each  lyric  of  rapture 

The  songs  that  he  cannot  capture 
Save  for  his  own  delight,  to  keep  his  heart  still  young! 

But  the  son^  that  he  never  can  sing — — 

Children  created  of  one  glad  song  tells  us  what  he  feels 

Some  day  they  shall  be  uttered 
"Alien  far  his  soul  has  Buttered, 
Sung  I^  an  unbcnn  singer  in  a  new  and  wonderful  Spring! 
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By  WILLIAM  GILMORE   BEYMER 


lLI.USTItATEl>   BY    J.  R.  SHAVER 


iOR  the  want  of  thirty  centsi 
True,  many  a  man  who 
has  starved  ta  death  would 
be  aKve  to-day — or  at  least 
yesterday — had  he  had  that 
sum.  But  what  Is  anguish 
of  the  body  compared  with 
anguish  of  the -soul?  Why  speak  of  mere 
starring? 

On  Tuesday  Sammy  had  "nm  a  errant" 
and  had  received  as  emolument  five  cents; 
Wednesday  morning  his  cranmunistic  ideals 
had  suffered  tempcnary  eclipse  and  he  had 
surreptitiously  bou^t  —  but  dem  it  all! 
wasn't  it  thirty  cents  they  needed?  Five 
wouldn't  do  no  good.  Sethie  would  'a'  spent 
it  himself  if  he'd  'a'  made  it. 

Sethie  just  guessed  not!  Sam  knew  that 
show  was  comin',  didn't  he? 

Yes,  he  knew  it  all  right  enou^,  but  how 
was  he  goin'  to  know  it  would  rain  all  week 
so's  they  couldn't  make  no  more  money? 

If  S^nmy  bad  not  spent  five  cents  there 
would  be  only  twenty-five  m(xe  to  earn. 

Granted;  but  just  the  same:  Sethie  wouid 
have  spent  the  nickel. 


"Liar!" 

"I  ain'dl  You're  one!"  Anyway,  who 
run  that  errant?    Wasn't  it  his  nickel  I* 

Yes,  but — hadn't  they  both  said  they  was 
partners  f 

But  supposin'  he,  Sammy,  had  the  nickel 
right  now  in  his  pocket,  how  was  that  to  help 
if  they  couldn't  get  a  quarter  more  before 
the  show?  Wasn't  it  as  likely  (with  scorn) 
they'd  get  thirty  cends  as  twendy-fife? — say! 
wasn't  it  now  ? 

Incontrovertible  argument,  and  there  was 
silence  in  the  vestibule.  Each  leaned  gloomily 
against  a  door  jamb  and  stared  miserably  at 
the  slushy  pavements  and  at  the  sodden 
March  snow,  the  soimd  of  whose  intermittent 
gurglings  in  the  water-spouting  made  the  chill 
dusk  yet  more  dismal.  Five  o'clock  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  the  world  is  closing  its  books 
and  tidying  up  its  shelves  and  desks,  for  the 
work  of  the  week  is  nearly  done;  with  the 
firm  of  Gishkin  &  Doyle,  odd  jobbists,  the 
week's  work  iiad  never  been.  And  this,  this 
was  the  last  night  of  the  Justly  Celebrated, 
Universe-Famed,  Professor  Margand's  Dog 
and    Pony    Show.    Direct    from    Private 
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Audiences   before   the   Crowned  Heads   of  Selhie   turned  on  him  wrathfully:  "See 

European  Royalty,  and  now  showing  for  here,  Sam  Gishkin!    Y'  thint  I'm  goin'  to 

one  week  only  at  the  Harlem  Opera  House,  earn  all  the  money?    Last  time  I  put  up 

The  last  night! — the  thou^t  was.  preposter-  twenty  cents.     You  spend  your  money  on — " 

ous,  intolerable,  it  just  couldn't  be  the  last  The  argument  swung  back  into  the  vicious 

chance.  circle  and  buzzed  round  and  round.     But  it 

Sammy,  in  soliloquy,  spoke  aloud:  "Id  was  agreed  that  thirty  cents  must  be  forth- 


ay  nev 
again,    newer,    nod 
next  year  neither."  , 

"I  know  it,"  as- 
sented the  mourner 
against  the  opposite 
door  jamb.  The  two 
souls  bled  afresh,  but 
in  silence. 

"Id  has  bcdder 
bills  than  any  other 
show  this  yearl" 

Assent. 

"Sammy,  let's  go 
look  again  at  ttut 
one  in  the  saloon 
winder." 

"Aw,  whad's  the 
use;  we  can't  see  the 

Sethie,  the  indomi- 
table,  wagged  his 
head:  "Show  ain't 
over  yet ! "  he  ob- 
served succinctly. 
They  moved  out  of 
the  sheltering  vesti- 
bule and  splashed 
toward  the  comer. 
As  they  passed  a 
shabby  apartment 
house,  a  four-year- 
o!d  youngster  beat 
upon  the  window 
pane  to  attract  their 
attention;  both 
glanced  up. 

"There's  that 
Clancy  kid! — it  bawls 

on  good  days,  might  just  as  well  be  outdoors 
now,"  bitterly  complained  the  tired  mother's 
true  friend,  eying  the  baby  contemptuously. 
On  fine  days,  Sethie  minded  babies  or  wheeled 
them  in  the  park,  after  school,  "for  five  cents 
a  kid."  The  weather  had  been  bad  all  week, 
hence,  no  babies,  no  nickels,  so  now,  no  show. 

"You'd  oughd  o'  tried  gettin'  a  job  mindin' 
'em  indoors,  Sethie,  then  we'd  be  goin'  to  the 
show,"  grumbled  his  partner. 


coming  within  two 
hours  or — no  show. 
Neither  thought  of 
appealing  for  help 
from  the  family  ex- 
chequer; the  pocket 
money  of  the  two 
was  an  invisible  iteni 
on  the  monthly  dis- 
bursement lists  of  the 
Doyle,  Gishkin 
households.  By  their 
own  hands  or  their 
brains  must  they 
win  it. 

The  saloon  win- 
dows shone  before 
them  in  the  blur  of 
drizzling  rain .  They 
stood  side  by  side  be- 
neath the  poster  for 
perhaps  the  hun- 
dredth time,  and  the 
two  sighs  that  they 
gave  were  as  one,  or 
as  origin  and  echo. 

There  was  Pro- 
fessor Margand  in 
cream-color^  tights; 
goid-spangled  crim- 
son coat,  tight-fit- 
ting; his  gold  em- 
broidered cap  set 
rakishly  on  one  ^de 
of  his  handsome 
head,  and  his  glossy 
mustache  waxed 
most  pointedly.  In  a 
semicircle  about  him 
sat  the  Crowned  Heads,  fully  crowned,  of  all 
Europe.  But  it  was  not  at  Professor  Mar- 
gand nor  at  the  Crowned  Heads  that  the  two 
stared,  and  sighed,  and  stared  again.  In 
Professor  Margand's  hand  there  was  a  hoop, 
and  through  the  hoop,  held  high  above  tus 
head,  there  bounded  from  opposite  directions 
two  of  the  most  wonderful  dogs  that  the 
hand  of  man  ever  drew. 
"Sethie,  do  you  think  thad  they  ever  col- 


They  stood  side  by  tide  beneath  the 

foster  for  perhaps  the  hun- 

dredth  time." 
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lision?"  asked  the  senior  partner  in  awed 
tones.  Mutual  recriminations  had  been 
forgotten. 

"  They  might — maybe  to-night  if  we  was  to 
go,"  Se^e  answered  gloomily.  Long  staring 
in  silence;  presently  the  voice  of  Sam  hushed 
in  sorrow:  "An'  they  may  nevVer  come 
again  1"  and  then  the  yearning,  disappointed 
soul  found  relief  in  two  words— "OA,  A«H/" 
and  they  averted  their  eiyes,  and  turned 
away. 

From  far  down  the  block,  a  g^l's  voice 
called:  "Se-e-eth-fe!  5«^ie!  Come  ho-o-ome 
to  sup-per!" 

"I  got  to  go  hcune,  Sam;  you  come  out 
when  I  whistle." 

Professor  Margand  and  the  bounding  Fifi 
and  the  leaping  Flo  were  left  alone,  un- 
worshiped. 

There  is  that  about  the  inflection  of  a  boy's 
whistle  which  reSects  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
boy;  he  may  hold  his  fingers  the  same  way 
each  time — the  fingers  may  be  equally  dirty — 
he  may  blow  with  the  same  cubic  amount  of 
breath  and  be  satisfied  each  time  that  his 
whistle  has  been  the  perfection  of  tone,  and 
yet — exuberance,  warning,  derision,  query — 
each  has  its  part  in  the  sound,  and  is  uncon- 
sciously so  interpreted  and  understood  by 
d'  gang. 

But  in  Sethie's  whisde  an  hour  later  there 
was  an  unknown  quantity — a  vague,  uneasy, 
puzzled  quality,  which  caused  young  Sam  to 
stir  restlessly.  Mrs,  Gishkin  also  heard  the 
whistle,  but  to  her  ears  it  meant  only  that 
that  tow-headed  little  Doyle  kid  was  hangin' 
rotmd. 

She  looked  sharply  over  her  ^t  cheeks  at 
her  son:  "Vou  ain'd  agoin'  oud  to-oi^t, 
Sammy,"  she  said  with  conviction;  "you  got 
t'  take  a  ba-ath." 

"Aw,  mal"  whined  Sam. 

Again  came  the  whisde.  Mrs.  Gishkin 
opened  the  window  and  leaned  out  into  the 
night:  "Sammy  ain'd  comin'  oud;  he  got  t' 
take  a  ba-ath,-"  she  called  shrilly;  there  was  no 
response;  Sethie  had  heard  the  raising  of  the 
window  and  had  ducked  into  the  vestibule. 
Mrs.  Gishkin  waited  irresolutely,  then  banged 
down  the  window.  At  intervals  the  whistle 
sounded  shrill,  now  pleading,  now  im- 
perative. 

"Led  'im  vistlel"  Mrs.  Gishkin  decreed 
vindictively. 

With  nuiddening  regularity  and  iteration 
the  whistle  floated  up  from  the  dark.    She 


flung  open  the  window  again  in  exasperation: 
the  street  was  empty.  Before  she  had  re- 
crossed  the  room  her  ears  were  tortured 
afresh  by  the  monotonous  ^gnal. 

"Velll"  she  snapped.  "Sammy,  you  go 
tell  thad  liddle  deffil  he  stob  thad  vistle  und 
go  home.  Here!  don'd  you  take  thad  capl" 
But  he  had  gone. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  explain,  as  he 
dashed  out  of  the  vestibule,  and  Sethie  asked 
no  questions  but  raced  with  him;  they  heard 
a  window  flying  up:  "Saia-me,  you  gomb 
back — "  But  they  turned  the  comer. 
'  Under  the  gas  lamp,  Sethie  opened  his 
tight-clenched  fist. 

"Gee!fordy-fife,fivdy,sixdycendsl  Gee!" 

"Goin'  to  ^e  butcher's,"  explained  Sethie. 
Yet  somehow  there  was  a  something  in  the 
wind  that  created  a  doubt  of  the  butcher's 
ever  seeing  that  sixty  cents.  They  turned 
into  First  Avenue  and  plodded  on  in  silence; 
the  clock  in  Lowenstein's  jewelry  window 
indicated  7.30. 

"Id  be^ns  ad  ei^d  fivteen,"  irrelevantly. 

"One  soup  bone,  one  rump  steak,  and  a 
ring  o'  bologny,"  murmured  Sethie.    Silence. 

"Ain'd  you  got  no  bill  at  the  butcher'si'" 

"Nope." 

"Won'd  he  trusd  y'?" 

"Nawl" 

Half  a  block  farther  in  a  silence  fraught 
with  import,  generations,  centuries  of  an- 
cestral spirits  strove  to  add  the  touch  of  in- 
spiration to  the  natural  instinct  of  Samuel 
Gishkin.  Suddenly  he  clutched  Capital's 
arm  excitedly. 

"Sethie!"  he  cried,  "I  tell  you  wad  we  do. 
I  buy  thad  mead  ad  Mr.  Gorshski's  shop  an' 
pud  id  on  mine  mother's  bill! "  Fine!  Some- 
where in  the  mind  of  each  was  the  dim  in- 
tenti<Hi  to  some  way  replace  that  money  to  the 
butcher  before  detection  could  lay  its  iron 
grasp  on  their  collars;  but  there  would  be 
time  for  that  later;  just  now  there  must  be 
quick  work,  for  125th  Street  and  Professor 
Margand  lay  far  to  the  north. 

They  passed  the  shop  of  the  Doyle  butcher 
and  turned  in  at  the  delicatessen  of  Mr. 
Gorshski. 

"One  soup  bone,  one  rump  steak,  an'  a 
ring  o'  bologny,"  prompted  Sethie. 

"I  got  t'  ast  him  in  Kosher,"  explained 
Sammy  impatiently;  and  Sethie  listened  un- 
easily to  the  strange  jargon  of  the  order.  Mr. 
Gorshski  harpooned  hunks  of  meat  from  vats 
and  kettles  on  the  marble  counter,  wrapped 
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up  the  catch,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  the 
bo>'s. 

"Fivdy-fife  cends,"  he  said. 

"Mister,  you  pud  thad  on  my  mother's 
bill — Mrs.  Gishkin,"  said  Sammy.  Both 
trembled.  The  butcher  nodded  and  turned 
to  wait  upon  another  customer. 

"Come  on,"  Sammy  whispered  breath- 
lessly. 

Outside,  the  package  changed  hands. 
They  trotted  home  swiftly, 

"I'll  waid  down  here." 
Sam  hung  back. 

"Aw,  come  on;  my  mother 
won'd  do  nothin'  to  you!" 

"Naw,  I'll    waid";   and 
Sethie  carried  the  marketing    . 
in  alone. 

Without  a  word  he  laid 
it  on  the  table  and  sidled 
toward  the  door. 

"An'  where  would  y'  be 
goin'  to-night,  Sethie?" 
asked  bis  mother. 

"Over  to  Sam's,"  evaded 
Sethie. 

"Y'll  be  in  early,"  cau- 
tioned Mrs.  'Doyle  as  the 
door  closed.  Sammy  waited 
below,  fearfully. 

"Thought  y'd  newer 
come;  where  y'  goin'  now?" 

"I  told  *er  I  was  goin' 
to  your  house,"  explained 
Sethie. 

"Aw,  come  on." 

"I  ain't  goin'  to  tell  my 
mother  a  lie!"    So  they  hur- 
ried back  a  block  and  tip- 
toed into  the  Gishkin  vest!-  **■* 
bule. 

"Now  I've   been;    come 


'Jgain   came 
wbiide." 


Seven-forty-five  and  near- 
ly a  mile  to  go.    But  what  is 
a  mile  in  any  kind  of  weather,  when  unex- 
pected wealth  fills  one's  pocket  to  undreamed 
fullness? 

"Led  me  carry  haf,  Sethie?"  panted  the 
partner. 

"Surel" 

Th^y  jo^ed  on  joyously.  There  is 
melody  in  the  jingle  of  thirty  cents. 

"Whal'll  wc  ged  with  the  rest  o'  the 
monney,  Sethie?"  This  was  a  new  thougjit. 
But  like  the  gambler  who,  on  his  last  coin,  has     across  the  stage  to  the  center,  then  down  t< 
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won  a  fortune,  so  whirled  the  heads  of  the 
two  with  the  delirium  of  sudden  wealth. 
"Peanuts!" 

"Ice  cream!"  (The  March  wind  dashed 
a  spray  of  cold  rain  in  their  faces.) 

"Both!"  cried  Monte  Crislo  recklessly. 
And  both  they  bought;  then  toiled  up,  up,  up 
the  stairs,  and  in  the  dusk  scrambled  down 
the  uncertain  steps  of  the  aisle,  then  edged 
and  wormed  their  way  through  the  crowd  of 
gods  to  the  very  center  of 
the  front  row  of  the  galler}-. 
Not  a  moment  too  soon;  the 
orchestra   was    just   wailing 
out  the  last  bars  of  the  over- 
ture; the  lights  in  the  body 
rf  the  house  popped  out ;  the 
footlights  broke  into  a  glare; 
,  there  was  a  moment  of  sus- 

pense, and  the  curtain  slowly 
rose. 
Oh!  Paradise  I 
Sammy,  his  forehead 
pressed  tight  against  the 
brass  rail  under  which  be 
peered,  and  which  he  gripped 
with  a  grimy  hand  on  either 
side  of  his  head,  gasped  with 
delight,  then  in  his  exuber- 
ance kicked  his  comrade's 
shin  as  the  only  adequate  ex- 
pression of  his  rapture ;  Sethie 
as  joyously  kicked  back,  and 
unbounded  appreciation  had 
been  convej-ed. 

"Them's  grander  woods 
than  the  Bromt,"  whispered 
Sethie. 

The  extremely  violet  forest 
of  the  back  drop  billowed 
away  to  where  the  gleaming 
stream  serpentined  its  way 
to  the  vanishing  point  of  in- 
finity, and  over  the  horizon 
a  crimson  sun  shot  up  into 
a  lemon  <otored  sky. 

"Id's  like  bein'  oud  o'  doors.  I  can  almost 
smell  id,"  Sammy  sniffed.  If  he  referred  to 
the  canine  section  of  the  cast  it  is  probable  be 
could.  The  orchestra  swung  into  "Hot 
Time  in  the  Old  Town  "  at  a  gallop.  Pro- 
fessor Margand,  cracking  his  whip,  ran  lightly 
out  from  the  wings;  he  was  fidlowed  by  a 
whole  pack  of  yelping,  bounding,  capering 
d<^  of  every  size  and  color  and  spedes; 
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nosi  of  Mr.   Gorsbski." 


the  footlights,  and  in  an  instant  every  dog 
was  in  his  place  and  the  professor  stood 
bowing  and  smiling  to  right  and  left  with  a 
soldierlike  line  of  dogs,  head  to  the  audience, 
stretching  across  the  stage  front  on  either 
hand.  The  gallery  stormed  with  approba- 
tion, high  above  the  staccato  clatter  of  feet 
rose  two  shrill  cheers  from  down  by  the  brass 
rail,  and  the  copper  stationed  at  the  aisle  top 
rapped  angrily  with  his  night  stick.  But 
such  wonderful  dogs  bad  never  before  been 
seen — that  cop  was  a  mutt — then  they  forgot 
all  else  in  the  movement  on  the  stage.  There 
was  something  all  but  uncanny  about  that 
Professor  Margand;  it  was  as  though  he  had 
suddenly  grown  from  six  inches  to  six  feet, 
and  bad  stepped  right  onto  the  stage  out  of 
the  bill  in  O'Halligan's  saloon  window. 

Perhaps  the  gold  on  the  red  coat  had 
lettered  a  tride  more  in  the  original,  and 
perhaps  the  waxed  mustachios  were  not 
quite  so  long  and  pointed  as  one  had  been 
led  to  believe,  but  they  would  have  known 
him  anywhere!  For  a  moment  they  looked 
anxiously  for  the  Crowned  Heads  of  all 
Europe,  but  at  that  instant  some  minute 
ponies,  each  ridden  by  a  chattering  monkey, 
trotted  onto  the  stage,  and  the  Crowned 
Heads  were  contemptuously  dismissed  from 
all  further  thought.  For  what  Crowned 
Heads  could  run  up  the  ridge  of  a  galloping 
pony's  neck  and  balance  right  between  his 
ears?  Say  now!  could  a  Crowned  Head  beat 
Ihal?    Oi^y  the  cracking  of  the  whip  punctu- 


ated the  performance  and  prevented 
one  marvel  from  overlapping  the 
next.  Dogs,  pmnies,  monkeys,  in  solo 
parts,  in  pairs,  groups,  and  ensem- 
bles, by  their  contrast^  intelligence 
put  the  silent  attendants  to  shame. 
And  Professor  Margand!  kow  could 
he  think  up  such  side-splitting  jokes 
so  quick!  Gee!  Sethie,  if  we  t^d  jes' 
(?««  o' those  dogs.  Which?  Oh,  any 
one  I  Well,  then,  if  he  must  choose, 
why,  the  clown  dog.  Sethie  thought 
not;  he  would  take  Fifi.  Say,  gimme 
some  o'  your  peanuts.  Sure  I 
Oh,  Paradise!    Paradise! 

It  was  some  time  after  Sethie  had 
put  the  meat  on  the  kitchen  table 
iht  that  Mrs.  Doyle  opened  the  pack- 

age. She  looked  at  the  contents  in 
perplexity;  then  she-  leaned  over 
and  smelled  of  it  suspiciously.  She 
straightened  up  with  a  jerk.  Sourl  Pickled, 
spiced,  Kosher  meat ! 

"Tlie  dirty  perfumeried  sheeny  meatl"  she 
cried  in  exasperation.  "Aw,  y'  little  divil  o' 
a  boy,  if  1  had  y'!    Y'  and  yer  Sammy  and 
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yer  Sammy's  sour  meat.  They'll  be  tryin' 
next  to  sdl  hyssop  t'  the  Irish,"  But  her 
sense  of  humor  got  the  better  of  her,  and  she 
laughed.  "  Bless  the  boy,  he  wasn't  meaning 
it,"  she  said,  and  taking  her  shawl  and  her 
galoshes  and  rewrapping  the  meat,  she  set 
out  for  Mrs.  Gishldn's.  Further  considera- 
tion caused  her  to  keep  on  for  the  delicatessen 
so  as  to  "  make  sure  o'  the  job  this  time." 

As  she  neared  the  shop,  shrill  and  angry 
tones  filled  the  air;  for  a  moment  they  would 
be  stilled  and  there  would  sound  a  deeper  voice 
in  a  tone  of  expostulation  and  excuse  and 
pacification  which  would 
suddenly  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  shrill  accusing  voice 
growing  louder,  shriller, 
and  more  angry.    As  she 
reached  the  door  she 
stopped  on  the  threshold. 
Holding  the  center  of  the 
stage   was  a   very   stout 
lady  who  leaned  across 
the  counter  and  shook  a 
paper  under  the  nose  of 
Mr.  Gorshski,  at  whom 
she  was  pouring  a  torrent 
of  protest  and  defiance. 

"I  tell  you  thad  ve 
neSer  got  no  mead  dieces 
nacht.  You  haf  send  me 
mine  veekly  bill  mit  fivdy- 
fife  cends  charged  vor  to- 
day und  ve  haf  got  nein 
mead  since  Vensday," 

Mr.  Gorshski  was  al- 
ternately rubbing  his  "3^ 
hands  together,  then  dry-  ; 
ing  them  nervously  on  his 
much-stained  apron.   He 
now  edged  in  a  word: 

"Your  Sanuny  he  god 
dot  mead  nod  zwei  hour  ago,"  he  protested 
excitedly.  Mrs.  Gishkin  became  yet  more 
purple.  Mr.  Gorshski  hastened  on:  "He 
comb  into  der  shob  mit  anodder  poy — " 
Mrs.  Gishkin  clutched  at  the  new  clew. 

"He  had  white  hair — thad  oder  poy?"  she 


Stibie  Jived  hastily  far 


"  Yellow — well,  maybe  white,"  he  assented. 

"  Ah-h-h ! "  cried  Mrs,  Gishkin  with  a 
wortd  of  understanding  in  the  exclamation. 
"Id  vas  thad  white-headed  liddle  defl51  Sethie 
Doyle  has  made  mine  Sam  steal  der  mead." 

Mrs.  Doyle  stiffened  to  the  top  height  of  her 
five  feet  three,  and  swept  grimly  into  the  fray. 


She  flung  the  package  down  on  the  marble 
counter.  "There's  yer  dirty  Kosher  meat," 
she  announced.  "An'  y'  kin  be  a  little  care- 
ful what  y'  say  about  me  son,  Mrs.  Gishkin." 
Mis.  Gishkin  turned  and  faced  her.  Mr. 
Gorehski  fell  back  in  relief  and  wiped  the 
sweat  from  his  forehead  with  the  comer  of 
.the  much -abused  apron. 

"Your  son,  Mrs.  Doylel       Und  so-o — I 
Your  son  he  make  mine  Sammy  buy  fivdy- 
fife  cends'  worth  o'  mead  vor  him  und  charge 
id  on  mine  beel!" 
The  spectators  drew  closer  to  the  wall.   A 
policeman,  hearing  the  al- 
tercation, put  his  headinat 
thedoor,  took  one  look,  and 
withdrew  with  all  speed. 
"  Your  son,  Mrs.  Gish- 
kin, has  made  my  Sethie 
buy  your  dirty  Kosher 

meat,  and r" 

"Und  then  vhy  am  I 
charged  mit  id?"  tri- 
umphed Mrs.  Gishkin. 
"Her  Sethie  hass  stole  his 
mother's  monney."  She 
bestowed  a  broken- 
toothed  smile  upon  the 
spectators.  "Und  so- 
o-o!" 

"Well!  »/ they  hav«  the 
money,  Mrs.  Gishkin, 
your  Sammy,  has  the  most 
o'  't  by  now,  like  all  his 
trickin'  tribe!"  and  Mrs. 
Doyle  swept  haughtily  out 
i-R-MMift  Qf  tj[g  shop^  and  home. 

She  dabbed  her  eyes  now 
and  again  with  the  corner 
of  her  shawl,  thou^  she 
said  nothing.  But  she 
took  down  a  time-stiff- 
ened razor  strop  from  where  it  hung  from 
the  bathroom  door  knob;  then  she  went  into 
Sethie's  room,  sat  down  upon  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  and  waited. 

Fifi  and  Flo  had  made  their  great  leap  and 
had  safely  passed  each  other  in  the  hoop. 
The  two  in  the  balcony  front,  center,  bad 
held  their  breath.  They  wouldn't  have  had 
those  two  dogs  "collision,"  not  for  worlds. 

"And  we  was  hopin'  they  wouldl"  Sammy 
whispered. 

"Shut  upl"  muttered  Sethie;  it  seemed  as 
wicked  as  wishing  your  mother  would  die, 
even  to  have  tfaou^t  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
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colli^on.  "That  was  before  we  knowed 
them,"  Sethie  apolt^ized. 

Then  had  come  the  great  pyramid  with 
Professor  Margand  flanked  on  either  side  by 
three  pmnies  and  on  them  the  great  Danes, 
and  then  the  dogs  like  Bill  Peters's— only 
smarter — and  then  Fifi  and  Flo,  and  then  a 
curly  haired  dog,  and  on  top  of  all  a  monkey 
who  had  undressed  himself  and  as  a  last  un- 
veiling of  his  nudity  had  stripped  off  an 
American  Sag  that  he  had  waved  solemnly, 
which  suggested  to  the  orchestra  that  they 
play  "  Oh-say-can-you-see-by-the-dawn's- 
early-ligfat,"  and  the  curtain  had  fallen  and 
everybody  had  got  up  and  gone  out.  The 
two  had  sat  and  looked  at  each  other  and  at 
the  empty  seats  and  the  darkening  theater 
beneath  them,  until  the  copper  had  angrily 
shouted  at  them  and  ha.d  wanted  to  know  if 
they  were  asleep. 

Then  they  had  gone  out  Into  the  night,  and 
it  was  very  late  and  dark  and  cold;  it  rained 
harder  too.  Unconsciously,  Sammy  plunged 
his  hand  into  his  pants  pocket  and  drew 
out — a  nickel.  Sethie  dived  hastily  for  his; 
yes,  it  was  there.  They  looked  at  each  other 
but  said  nothing.  They  could  have  ridden 
home  in  the  car,  but  cars  were  a  luxury  to 
which  they  were  not  used  and  the  thought 
never  entered  their  heads. 

Sethie  answered  the  unspoken  query. 

"Soder  water!"  he  said  desperately.  To 
spend  those  nickels  seemed  like  destroying 
the  last  evidence  of  guilt,  or  like  putting  one's 
hand  hard  over  the  mouth  of  an  accuser. 


They  drank  the  soda  water,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  cold  soda  water  can  be  at  eleven 
o'clock  of  a  March  night.  Then  they  be- 
gan the  tramp  home.  It  was  interminable. 
When  they  reached  the  house  which  con- 
tained the  Doyle  flat  they  paused  irresolute. 

"Would  you  like  to  walk  home  with  me, 
Sethie?"  The  senior  partner  tried  to  make 
his  voice  sound  natural. 

"Sure!"  Another  pause  at  the  door  of  the 
Gishkin  mansion.  The  Gishkin  suite  was 
on  the  ground  floor;  the  blinds  were  down 
but  light  shone  around  the  edges. 

"Let's  go  round  the  block,"  Sam  quavered. 

"Sure." 

During  the  third  round  Sanmny  whimpered. 
The  Gishkin  portals  ftgain. 

"I  got  t'  go— go  home,  Sammy,"  Sethie 
broke  the  silence.  But  when  Sam  had  said 
good  night,  and,  with  one  last,  miserable, 
despairing  glance  back,  had  shut  the  door, 
Sethie  lingered,  held  by  a  dreadful  fascina- 
tion— dreading  to  hear  that  for  which  he  was 
impelled  to  listen.  It  would  seem  that  no 
questions  whatever  were  asked.  It  was  in- 
conceivable that  it  should  begin  so  soon.  He 
believed  he  could  hear  the  swish  through  the 
air  before  each  thud,  and  his  knees  trembled 
so  that  he  clutched  the  iron  railing  of  the 
areaway.  Sammy  made  no  sound' at  the 
first  three  blows,  but  at  each  one  after  that — ! 
Sethie's  blood  ran  cold;  he  covered  his  ears 
with  his  hands,  but  even  then  he  could  hear, 
and  he  began  unconsciously  to  count — he 
must'  have  been  counting  all  the  time  for  he 
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commenced — twenty-one,  twenty-two,  twenty- 
three,  twenty-four!  Then  there  fell  silence, 
and  he  turned  and  lanl  If  only  it  weren't 
in  the  night.  He  had  been  licked  before — so 
had  Sammy — but  somehow  this  thing  of  its 
bein'  night  1  He  was  walking  now;  he  glanced 
up  surprised  tiiat  he  should  be  crossing  Firet 
Avenue,  but  he  kept  on  toward  the  river. 
Across  Pleasant  Avenue,  and  then  on  to  the 
foot  of  the  street  where  the  ferry  house  was 
all  daik  and  deserted.  He  had  never  seen  it 
closed  before,  and  that  added  to  his  loneliness 
and  to  the  feeling  that  everything  was  gone. 
He  leaned  against  a  railing  where  he  could 
look  between  two  buildings  and  see  the  river 
flowing  dark  and  silent  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 
He  wondered  if  it  was  so  awful  wicked  to 
drown  yourself,  and  then,  deciding  it  was 
quite  too  wicked,  he  wished  earnestly  that  it 
were  not.  Supposin'  a  pohceman  should 
come  along:  he  would  be  arrested  I  He 
turned  and  slunk  away  close  to  the  builtUngs, 
retracing  his  steps.  The  rain  had  ceased 
and  a  pale  moon  leered  at  him  from  behind 
swift-moving,  sloppy  clouds;  the  pavements 
were  deep  in  ooze  and  slush.  He  began  to  be 
oh!  so  very  tired  and  cold.  He  did  not 
pause  at  the  steps  but  went  in;  some  way  it 
didn't  seem  quite  so  bad  once  he  was  in- 
doors; true,  he  shut  his  eyes  as  he  climbed  the 
stairs,  but  he  squared  his  shoulders,  and  he 
never  stopped  once.  He  gently  pushed  open 
the  door  ot  the  apartment  and  entered  on  tip- 
toe; it  was  dark  in  the  front  room,  and  he 
went  noiselessly  on  to  his  own  Uttle  room  in 
.  which  he  could  see  there  was  a  dim  light 
burning.  He  stole  in.  His  mother  was  lying 
asleep  on  his  bed;  she4iad  slipped  the  string 
of  the  strop  about  her  wrist,  and  now  tbe  strop 
danced  ominoudy  over  the  bed^de.    There 


were  teais  on  his  mother's  chedcs  as  though 
she  had  been  crying  when  she  fell  asleep.  He 
darted  to  her  and  flung  himself  on  her,  kissing 
her  over  and  over  again;  she  sprang  up 
startled  and  Stared  dully  at  him  for  an  instant, 
then  with  a  low  ciy  of  relief  caught  him  to  her. 
After  a  litde  he  slipped  out  of  her  arms,  and 
taking  off  his  soggy  little  jacket  he  laid  it  over 
a  chair,  then,  ^ncing  at  the  strop,  he  asked, 
"Don't  y'  think  y'd  better  begin?"  but  she 
shook  her  head. 

"  Come  here,  son,  and  tell  me  all  about  it — 
everything." 

He  went  to  her'  and  sat  upon  her  lap,  and 
he  wondered  vaguely  why  he  had  thought  for 
so  long  that  he  was  too  grown  up  to  ^t  on  his 
mother's  lap  and  be  cuddled;  just  about  now 
it  seemed  like  a  mighty  fine  place  to  be  all 
right,  all  right,  and  he  snuggled  closer.  And 
he  told  her  all  about  it — everything.  Sud- 
denly she  noticed  how  wet  his  boots  were  and 
she  pushed  him  off  her  lap,  anxiously,  and 
told  him  to  undress  and  jump  into  bed  before 
he  got  his  death  of  cold.  And  when  he  was 
in  bed  she  came  over  and  covered  him  and 
tucked  bim  in,  then  sat  down  upon  the  edgfi 
of  the  bed  and  looked  at  him.  She  lau^ied 
Sfdtly,  in  that  way  mothers  have — some 
mothers — and  she  leaned  over  him  and  asked: 
"So  it  was  a  pretty  fine  show,  son?" 

"Oh,  moUierl  YesI"  His  Ueepy  ey« 
sparkled  for  a  moment  at  the  memory.  Sht 
kissed  bim  and  told  bim  to  go  to  s^ep — he 
was  asleep  already! — and  she  put  out  the 
light.  As  she  was  about  to  hang  up  tbe  strop 
in  the  bathroom  she  looked  at  it  reflectively. 
The  bathroom  window  was  open  a  few  inch^; 
she  walked  over  and  dropped  the  stn^  out  (rf 
the  window.  "Just  so's  I  won't  be  tempted 
in  the  monuD'."  she  said. 


MIGNONETTE 

By  AI-MA  WtAR 


/^ARELESS  of  heights  where  bolder  blossoms  stalk 
^—^  To  flaunt  a  flaming  or  inviting  hue. 

Nightly  it  kneels  beside  my  lowly  walk 

And  prays  me  evening  memories  of  you. 
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r  T  is  not  a  new  thing 
o  look  for  big  game 
n  Africa.    'Hiere  is 
nottitng,   therefore, 
f  pretense  at  dis- 
covery  in  this  ar- 
ticle,   but    only    some- 
thing of  the  experiences 
of  one  man  who  wenl  in 
search    of    sport    in    a 
country  new  to  him.     I 
had  never  got  an  African  elephant  or  a  hippo- 
potamus or  a  rhinoceros,  and  I  wanted  to  tr^'. 
There  is  the  whole  story. 

This  brought  me  about  the  middle  of  last 
October  by  ship  to  Zanzibar  and  thence  by 
another  vessel  some  six  hours  to  the  n()rlh- 
ward  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  a  (own 
called  Mombasa,  the  southernmost  seaport  of 
British  East  Africa  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Uganda  Railway.  It  seemed  necessary  to 
gather  together  for  the  outfit  about  thirty  men, 
native  bLicks  of  all  grades,  various  colors,  and 
marvelous  types — porters  who  carried  daily 
on  their  heads  sixty  pounds  of  my  own  luggage 


and  whatever  each  needed  for  himself  besides, 
and  dressed  in  the  most  remarkable  costumes 
it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see.  They  will 
walk  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  a  day,  up 
hill  and  down,  through  jungle  and  over  open 
flats,  with  as  little  trouble  as  I  would  walk 
down  Fifth  Avenue.  And  in  recompense  for 
all  this  labor  these  dusky  gentlemen  get  eleven 
cents  per  day  and  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
rice  for  (he  comfort  of  their  insides. 

There  were  porters,  a  personal  servant,  a 
cook,  gun  bearers,  and  a  headman.  The 
latter  held  the  whole  motley  crew  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand,  and  ran  them  and  me, 
and  cheated  us  both  with  a  frankness  and 
thoroughness  that  was  too  genial  to  be  irritat- 
ing. He  stole  and  sold  my  aluminum  cook- 
ing outfit  that  was  the  apple  of  my  eye, 
and  never  so  much  as  gave  me  a  commis- 
sion. 

This  Uganda  Railway  runs  up  from 
Mombasa  through  the  Ukamba  into  the 
Masai  province,and  thither  we  thirty-odd  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  the  station  called  Njoro, 
some  three  hundred  miles  into  the  interior. 
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Thence  we  made  for  the  rhino  countiy  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Solai. 

It  is  a.  beautiful  wild  land,  fascinating, to 
anyone  who  likes  the  open.  The  c<iunln-  is 
some  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level 
and  consists  of  big  flats  or  bottoms,  sometimes 
covered  with  scrub  thorn,  sometimes  open. 
All  about  are  hills  that  might  be  compli- 
mented by  being  called  mountains.  Some- 
times they  are  quite  clear  of  timber;  sometimes 
covered  with  a  dense  forest  jungle  so  rank 
and  thick  that  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  get 
through  except  on  the  well-worn  game  trails. 
In  the  flats — everj-where  in  fact — the  long 
African  grass  grows  to  a  height  of  six  feet. 

He  is  a  stupid  beast — this  rhino — apparent- 
ly not  using  his  sight  to  any  great  extent,  but 
relying  on  a  wonderful  sense  of  smell  and 
a  very  disturbing  ability  to  hear.  Once  he 
strikes  a  scent  that  is  irrititing  lo  his  temper, 
or  hears  a  sound  that  dissatisfies  him,  betakes 
an  instant  to  decide  the  direction  and  then 
putting  down  his  huge  uglv  head  so  that  his 
big  horn  is  readv  for  business,  he  charges  at 
the  top  of  his  speed  in  a  perfectly  straight  line, 
making  a  terrible  rumpus  over  it.  You  only 
have  to  jump  a  few  feet  to  one  side  or  the 
other  and  he  will  go  tearing  by  and  keep  on 


going  until  he  is  tired.  I  let  one  go  by  be- 
cause conditions  did  not  admit  of  my  stop- 
ping him,  and  then  climbed  a  little  tree  and 
followed  him  with  a  field  glass  as  he  tore 
along  in  a  cloud  of  dust  for  over  two  miles. 

Into  this  country  and  in  search  of  these 
pachyderms  our  outfit  entered  on  December 
loth.  We  made  a  permanent  camp  of  ihe 
usual  sort  for  such  climate,  setting  up  tents 
in  which  groups  of  five  natives  lived  under 
the  charge  of  a  sort  of  lieutenant,  who  in  turn 
was  directly  subordinate  to  the  headman. 

Each  morning  I  left  with  two  gun  bearers, 
one  carr>'Lng  a  double-barreled  450  rifle  by 
Watson,  and  the  other  a  35  Winchester  re- 
pealer. The  only  other  baggage  was  a  camera 
which  I  carried  myself  much  to  the  constant 
disgust  and  occasional  amazement  of  the  gun 
bearers.  After  we  had  covered  that  immediate 
vicinity,  doing  perhaps  twenty  miles  in  ihe 
day,  I  would  leave  camp  one  morning  as  usual 
and  that  evening  bring  up  at  an  agreed-upon 
spot  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant  where  the 
headman  and  his  crew  had  meantime  moved 
the  entire  outfit  and  set  up  a  new  camp. 

We  were  moving  in  such  country  when  we 
came  upon  my  first  rhino.  The  two  gun 
bearers  had  led  me  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  that 
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we  might  have  a  look  down  into  the  man- 
high  grass.  This  time  one  of  the  men  gave 
a  gnint,  spoke  the  one  word  "kifani, "  and 
pointed  to  a  black  spot  half  a  mile  away 
which  under  the  glass  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  strange  cumbersome  beasts  we  were 
looking  tor.  He  showed  a  very  good  front 
horn  and  the  bo\'s  both  agreed  that  he  was 
a  reasonably  good  "man." 

It  became  necessary  to  move  along  the 
top  of  the  ridge  in  a  direction  at  an  acute 
angle  to  the  one  the  rhino  was  taking  in  order 
to  intercept  him  and  still  be  to  leeward.  Be- 
ing settled  on  the  direction,  we  descended  into 
the  flat  and  in  a  moment  the  long  grass  hid 
us  and  the  game  and  everything  else  but  the 
sky.  We  had  located  a  small  burnt  patch 
that  would  naturally  come  into  the  line  of  the 
rhino's  march  and  this  was  our  destination. 

It  was  only  a  few  moments  when  we 
could  hear  the  rhino  moving  toward  us  dead 
to  windward  and  sniffing  about  in  his  own 
peculiar  and  rather  ap[M.lling  fashion.  Sud- 
denly he  came  directly  into  the  burnt  patch 
perhaps  a  hundred  yards  away.  The  first 
thing  that  I  noticed  now  was  that  there  were 
six  or  seven  brown  birds  perched  in  a  row 
on  his  back.    These  signal  birds — sometimes 


white,  sometimes  brown  —  sit  on  their  big 
companion's  spine  and  relieve  him  of  super- 
fluous ticks.  So  long  as  they  sit  there  he 
knows  that  there  is  no  danger  and  eats  on  in 
peace  and  quiet.  The  instant  they  fly  off,  as 
they  do  on  the  slightest  warning,  up  comes 
his  big  snout  and  he  lets  out  a  succession  of 
sniffs  or  whistles,  caused  by  his  attempt  to 
scent  the  direction  of  the  danger;  for  danger 
there  is,  he  knows. 

On  came  the  beast  in  a  zigzag  line  until 
he  was  not  over  fifty  yards  away.  Then  the 
birds  caught  sight  of  me  and  flew  off.  Up 
came  the  big  head  and  the  fun  began.  All 
was  ready  except  that  he  was  too  directly 
head  on  for  me  to  get  in  a  shot  below  the  ear, 
which  was  what  I  wanted. 

Then  he  turned  into  the  long  grass  and  we 
lost  sight  of  him.  I  moved  into  the  long  grass 
also,  taking  care  to  keep  always  to  leeward. 
In  a  moment  wc  could  see  the  top  of  his  back 
about  twenty  yards  off  and  I  covered  the 
place  where  his  head  ought  to  be  with  the 
rifle.  Then  I  got  what  seemed  to  be  the  best 
sight  I  might  have,  especially  as  twenty 
yards  was  about  as  close  as  personal  com- 
fort and  ease  of  mind  allowed — and  I  fired. 

He  was  the  first  very  large  animal  I  had 
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killed,  and  my  first  sensation  was  one  of 
blank  astonishment  that  one  bullet  could  put 
him  out  of  business  so  suddenly  and  so  com- 
pletely. As  a  matter  of  fact  he  simply  sank 
down  in  the  grass  and  was  dead  before  he 
was  fairly  stretched  on  the  ground. 

The  two  natives  ran  at  him  at  once,  being 
careful  to  approach  him  from  behind,  and 
grabbing  his  tail  climbed  up  on  his  back, 
dancing  a  cancan  and  yelling  and  screaming 
like  madmen — and  then  we  went  back  and 


got  ten  porters  to  come  and  cut  him  up.  The 
skull  is  so  big  and  heavy  that  it  is  not  feasible 
to  carry  away  the  whole  head,  and  we  there- 
fore cut  away  the  horns,  taking  care  to  get 
the  skin  inlact. 

As  my  license  for  shooting  rhinos  permit- 
ted me  to  take  only  two,  I  wanted  if  possible 
to  make  the  second  one  of  the  rarer  sort 
which  have  the  big  horn  behind  or  nearer  the 
eves  instead  of,  as  usual,  in  front.  And  while, 
during  ihe  next  week,  we  searched  for  him,  I 
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used  a  camera  instead  of  a 
gun  as  a  weapon. 

It  was  while  going  over  a 
ridge,  looking  for  the  long 
back -horned  beast,  that  we 
brought  a  big  flat  into  view 
one  morning,  and  discovered 
two  rhinos  perhaps  a  couple 
of  miles  away  feeding  in  the 
bottoms. 

After  half  an  hour  when  we 
had  made  a  big  circuit,  and 
come  up  to  within  200  or  300 
yards,  they  turned  out  to  l>e 
a  cow  and  a  young  bull;  but 
as  they  promised  good  photo 
graphs  we  had  at  them.  I  sue-  a  k 

ceeded  in  getting  one  picture  Th 

of  them  just  as  several  white 
signal  birds  rose  and  scared  the  little  bull  out 
of  his  senses.  He  began  running  around  his 
mother,  snif&ng  and  snorting  in  a  great  fash- 
ion as  we  moved  very  quietly  toward  them. 
We  were  in  plain  sight  some  si.xty  yards  to 
leeward,  when  I  set  the  camera  at  fifty  feet 


!   Hncn'i  edge  ii  lined  with  [Kip^'nis  swimpi. 

and  waited.  By  this  time  the  old  cow  began 
to  show  irritation  at  the  little  fellow's  antics 
and  followed  him  as  he  approached  us. 

When  they  came  within  fifty  to  seventy 
feet  of  us  I  snapped  the  camera,  the  little 
"click"  of  the  spring  gave  them  the  hint  they 
wanted,  and  they  charged  together. 

It  appears  to  be  a  tradition  that  if  you  will 
stand  quite  stilt  a  rhino  will  not  molest  you; 
whether  because  he  takes  man  for  an  inani- 
mate object  like  a  tree,  or  for  some  other  rea- 
son, I  do  not  know.  At  all  events  I  made 
the  tn',  with  some  misgivings  to  tell  the  truth, 
but  with  the  idea  that  I  could  jump  aside  if 
necessary. 

There  was  a  quick  change  from  camera  to 
rifle.  1  was  ready  for  a  jump  or  a  shot,  when 
both  the  ugly  beasts  stopped  short  about 
four  yards  away,  and  I  have  never  since 
ceased  lo  regret  that  I  did  not  keep  the  cam- 
era and  get  a  twelve-foot  picture  of  them. 

They  stood  a  moment  in  doubt,  apparently 
looking  directly  at  us,  and  making  a  lot  of 
fuss  with  their  snorting,  I  kept  the  old  lady 
covered  with  the  rifle  and  wailed — wishing  I 
was  a  little  farther  in  the  enchanting  dis- 
tance. The  bull  moved  after  a  moment,  and 
presently  they  both  swaj-ed  a  little  and  then 
trotted  off,  still  sniirtmg  and  evidently  as 
mystified  as  they  had  ever  been  in  their  lives. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  rhino  country 
that  we  came  upon  the  first  elephant  tracks. 
The  elephant  travels  in  krge  groups  and  by 
beaten  paths  through  the  long  grass.  Once 
we  struck  the  trail  it  was  quite  easy  to  follow 
them,  for  they  travel  in  single  file,  and  it  does 
not  require  a  very  large  number  to  beat  down 
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a  path  in  the  long  grass  ihal  looks  like  a  rnad 
through  a  field. 

As  they  roll  along  ihe  beasts  tear  off 
branches  from  the  trees,  perhaps  to  eat, 
perhaps  to  play  with.  At  all  events  the  men 
almost  immediately  led  me  to  a  tree  and 
showed  me  where  the  broken  branches  had 
been  torn  off  and  the  sap  dried  and  stained. 
That  meant  that  three  or  four  days  had 
elapsed  since  the  elephants  who  had  torn  off 
the  branches  had  passed  that  way. 

ThereuiJon  we  returned  to  camp,  proceed- 
ed to  work,  brought  the  whole  outfit  to 
the  trail  and  fell  into  line  behind  the  herd. 
Each  night  we  made  a  temporary  camp  and 
moved  on  again  the  next  morning.  After 
four  days  of  this,  we  came  into  a  large  basin 
that  seemed  to  be  the  junction  of  several  val- 
leys; and  there  the  trail  went  into  a  perfect 
maze  of  old  elephant  tracks  so  that  we  lost 
all  trace  of  our  game. 

Next  morning,  I  sjiread  out  half  the  com- 
pany in  a  long  skirmish  line  and  we  moved 
slowly  and  carefully  forward.  About  noon  I 
had  climbed  a  tree  on  the  slope  of  a  ridge, 
when  a  boy  ran  up  (he  hill  and  pointed  across 
the  valley  to  the  other  slope.  Through  the 
glass  I  made  out  two  old  elephants,  one 
half  grown  and  one  very  small  one.     Appar- 


ently they  had  dropped  out  of  the  herd  be- 
cause they  could  not  go  the  pace. 

I  suppose  I  had  been  irritated  by  the 
unseemly  delay.  At  any  rate,  the  invariable 
rule  that  a  sportsman  must  never  cam'  bis 
own  gun  got  on  mv  nerves,  f  dashed  in  the 
face  of  custom  and  insisted  on  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Watson  gun;  and  we  came  up 
to  within  a  hundred  rards  of  them.  One 
elephant — the  biggest  thing  I  had  ever  laid 
eyes  on  in  the  open — seemed  to  have  fine 
long  tusks,  and  I  decided  for  him^-or  her, 
as  it  turned  out.  There  was  a  big  thorn 
bush  about  twenty  yards  nearer  the  beasts, 
and  with  the  second  gun  bearer  I  crawled 
slowly  and  carefully  up  to  this.  Once  arrived 
there  I  totik  plenty  of  time,  got  a  good  line 
on  the  big  one.  and  put  a  bullet  through  her 
temple  just  back  of  Ihe  eye.  She  let  out  a 
terrific  scream  and  fell  inio  the  thorn  bush, 
thrashing  around  in  appalling  fashion.  The 
others  ran  off  a  little,  as  if  uncertain  of  what 
had  happened,  and  then  started  back  until 
I  put  another  bullet  into  the  elephant,  when 
they  made  off  after  the  big  herd. 

It  was  a  sucres.'^ful  shot  and  all  seemed 
well,  until  on  going  round  to  the  other  side 
of  the  beast  I  found  she  only  had  one  tusk. 
Still,  there  was  a  good  thirty  pounds  or  more. 
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and  50  I  technically  came  within  my  license, 
which  allows  one  to  take  only  elephants 
whose  ivory  is  sbtly  pounds  or  more. 

These  license  laws  are  very  carefully  guard- 
ed now  in  the  attempt  to  preserve  the  game. 
No  one  can  go  into  this  part  of  Africa  without 
buying  his  permit  at  Mombasa.  You  pay 
fifty  pounds  for  the  privilege  of  taking  two 
dephants  and  you  can  take  one  more  for  fif- 
teen pounds  extra.  I!  you  should  kill  an  ele- 
phant with  ivory  weighing  less  than  sixty 
pounds,  in  self-defense,  the  ivory  is  confis- 
cated by  the  government,  but  you  can  gen- 
erally buy  it  back  at  the  market  price. 

Nert  morning  the  three  of  us  started  off 
again  on  the  trail  of  the  big  herd.  Suddenly 
the  second  gun  bearer  began  to  point  and  I 
made  out  what  seemed  to  be  an  enormous 
ridge  of  rocks,  but  ft  eventually  proved  to 
be  a  herd  of  300  elephants. 

We  moved  towanl  a  little  bush,  perhaps 
three  feet  high,  that  was  literally  the  only 
thing  IGte  cover  anywhere  near.  When  we 
reached  the  bush  we  could  see  about  half 
the  herd  coming  in  our  direction,  walking 
dowly  toward  the  swamp,  the  females  and 
their  young  leading.  As  they  passed  along 
about  seventy-five  yards  from  us,  my  boy 
began  picking  them  out.  This  was  a 
"man!"  That  a  "wife!"  At  last  a  big 
fellow  came  in  our  direction  and  I  could  see 
that  he  was  a  bull  with  short  and  heavy  tusks. 
He  came  within  less  than  fifty  yards  of  us 
and  then  turned  to  go  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  herd.  It  was  a  fine  chance.  I  got 
up  on  my  elboivs,  aimed  at  the  usual  place 
just  back  of  the  eye,  and  fired.  Before  he 
could  start  away,  or  drop,  I  shot  him  again 
in  the  shoulder.     Then  the  gun  jammed! 

The  shots  turned  the  herd,  the  forward 
elephants  running  back  into  those  in  (he  rear, 
the  whole  herd  trumpeting.  Finally  they  all 
decided  to  go  back,  the  mothers  herding  the 
t-oung  with  their  trunks.  By  this  time  I  had 
gotten  my  gun  open  and  reloaded  and  ran 
along  beside  the  elephants,  looking  for  an- 
niher  bull.  Running  at  top  speed  I  could 
just  keep  up  with  them.  Soon  a  good  animal 
edged  his  way  out  on  my  side  and  I  shot  at 
his  shoulder,  but  it  seemed  to  make  no  im- 
pression. I  could  hear  the  bullet  strike 
him,  and  still  he  shambled  along  as  if  lead 
was  just  the  thing  he  liked  best  during  an  af- 
ternoon. In  a  moment  he  had  turned  into 
the  herd  and  was  lost  in  the  indescribable 
jumble  of  swaying,  trumpeting  animals. 


Fifteen  minutes  of  such  a  pace  was  enough 

for  me.  They  steadily  gained  and  forged 
ahead.  Finally  just  as  I  began  to  realize 
that  they  were  all  getting  away,  one  big  ele- 
phant who  was  in  the  rear  guard  got  into  a 
fairly  good  position;  but  just  as  I  put  up  the 
rifle  he  tumbled  over  absolutely  dead.  He 
was  the  big  fellow  I  had  hit 

I  sent  back  to  camp  and  soon  the  porters 
came  rushing  up,  the  headman  of  each  tent 
with  his  force  of  five,  all  of  them  dancing  and 
shouting  like  wild  men.  While  they  were 
chopping  out  the  ivories  the  big  herd  stood  ■ 
off  about  six  hundred  yards  from  us,  every 
elephant  with  his  trunk  straight.up  in  the  air, 
with  the  lip  quivering,  "feeling  the  wind," 
and  now  and  again  some  big  fellow  trumpeted 
as  if  announcing  the  discovery  of  some  new 
taint  in  the  air,  and  making  a  sight— the  300 
of  them — that  one  would  not  soon  forget. 

It  was  some  lime  after  leaving  Lake  Soaii 
that  we  started  for  the  hippopotamus  country, 
proceeding  by  railroad  to  Kisumu  on  Kavi- 
rondo  Gulf,  which  is  an  arm  of  Lake  Vic- 
toria Nyanza. 

Naturally  the  hippopotamus  lives  in  quite 
a  different  country  from  either  rhinoceros  or 
elephant.  He  is  in  the  water  most  of  the  day, 
coming  out  in  the  night  for  food.  It  is  not 
very  difficult  to  get  (he  beasts;  for,  once  you 
are  in  their  country,  they  are  most  plentiful 
and  they  have  no  sense  of  danger  until  long 
after  the  sportsman  has  come  within  easy 
range.  You  get  them  either  as  they  go  to  or 
come  irofn  the  water,  or  when  they  come  up 
to  the  surface  to  breathe.  The  queer,  ugly- 
headed  animal  rises  to  the  surface,  showing 
only  his  two  huge  nostrils,  and  lies  there 
breathing  and  spouting  like  a  whale,  until 
he  decides  to  sink  again.  Then  his  snout 
quietly  disappears,  and  no  man  knows  when 
and  where  he  may  come  up  again.  The 
only  hint  that  I  could  discover  of  the  danger  of 
hippo  hunting  was  that  through  some  piece 
of  bad  judgment  the  old  fellow  may  come  up 
under  a  boat. 

The  boats  looked  to  me  so  precarious  that 
I  tried  an  old  launch,  which  was  brought  up 
to  Kisumu  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  we 
started  with  an  Indian  engineer,  his  as.sistant, 
my  headman,  and  the  two  gun  bearers.  It 
required  half  a  day  of  steaming  before  we 
reached  a  point  in  Lake  Victoria  where  the 
game  was  reported. 

When  we  did  finally  get  a  glimp>e  of  an 
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animal  or  two,  as  we  lay  close  inshore  wait- 
ing for  them  to  move  out  into  the  papyrus 
swamp,  il  developed  that  the  launch  with  its 
Steam  and  screw  and  genera]  fussiness  and 
noise  scared  the  few  animals  from  coming 
to  the  surface  at  all.  We  then  procured 
one  of  (he  log  canoes  and  set  sail  again.  I 
was  more  nervous  about  the  canoe  than  I 
was  about  the  hippo.  However,  after  shoot- 
ing several  times  from  the  launch  at  the 
heads  of  as  many  hippos  I  confess  to  a  feel- 
ing of  chagrin  at  that  method.  Each  lime 
a  good  animal  was  wounded;  each  time  he 
sank  immediately;  and  I  had  the  uncom- 
fortable knowledge  that  a  wounded  creat- 
ure was  suffering  somewhere  beneath  the 
surface  where  I  could  not  put  him  out  of 
miserv.  For  these  hippos  alwavs  sink  on 
being  wounded,  and  rise  again  about  an  hour 
after  they  are  dead.  And  to  sit  in,a  boat  and 
wait  that  length  of  time  to  learn  if  your  game 
is  seciu-ed,  while  the  water  all  about  you  is 
red,  takes  away  the  pleasure. 

And  so  we  took  to  the  so-called  canoe. 
This  being  much  lower  in  the  water  and 
much  quieter,  it  did  the  business.  For  the 
hippo  on  coming  to  the  surface  had  to  raise 
his  eye  a  few  inches  above  ihe  water  lo  see  the 


boat,  and  that  brought  enough  of  his  head 
into  view  to  give  me  a  fair  chance. 

It  was  then  that  I  got  my  animal.  He 
showed  each  of  his  bulging  eyes  to  make  a 
target,  and  the  Watson  did  the  rest.  Then 
he  sank  as  had  others  and  we  sat  in  the  canoe 
forty  minutes  before  I  was  startled  by  one  of 
Ihe  men  grabbing  me  and  pointing  out  a 
round  gray  mass  like  the  bottom  of  a  don- 
some  distance  away.  Within  a  few  minutes 
of  our  first  sight  of  him  the  beast  swelled 
to  huge  size,  looking  very  much  like  one  of 
our  half-submerged  submarine  boats. 

We  had  secured  the  hippo  off  the  shore 
from  a  lillle  native  vill^e,  and  now  the  whole 
outfit  came  down  to  the  beach,  as  we  towed 
the  big  animal  in,  to  give  us  all  the  assistance 
we  could  ask.  A  line  was  passed  around  his 
head  and  the  sturdy  blacks  took  hold  of  the 
line.  Then  a  grand  tug  of  war  continued 
until  we  had  him  on  dry  land.  There  they 
all  set  to  and  cut  him  up;  and  after  the  grand 
seigneur  who  had  shot  him  had  in  most  mag- 
nanimous and  weil-chosen  English  presented 
all  but  his  ivories  lo  the  populace,  my  head- 
man sold  him  to  them  for  a  canoe  load  of 
treasures — chickens,  dried  skins,  a  goat,  and 
heaven  knows  what  else. 
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By  woLcorr  leclear  beard 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    GUSTAVUS   C.  WIDNEV 


THEN     the    Powers    which 
lb  dwell  in  Manila  tempora- 
J  rily  transferred   Cary,   the 
J\  Supervisor  of  Pangasinin, 
ll  to  the  half-conquered  prov- 
^  inceof  Unigu^t,  theyvolun- 
"^  teered   many   reasons   for 
their  action.    But  the  Provincial  Physician 
knew  that  these 
assertions   of   the 
Powers  were  one 
thing,  the  real 
reason  for  Gary's 
transfer  quite  an- 
other. 

He  knew  that 
one  of  the  Powers 
of  Manila  had  a 
friend,  a  still 
greater  Power, 
who  lived  for  the 
time  in  Washing- 
ton. He  knew 
that  this  friend 
had  a  son,  who 
was  better  away 
from  home  for 
various  and  un- 
savory reasons. 
Everyone  knew 
how  Cary  had  or- 
ganized the  works 
of  Pangasinin.  In 
this  province,  even 
the  friend's  son,  if 
cautioned  to  let 
things  alone,  and 
confine  his  exer- 
tions to  the  draw- 
ing of  his  salary, 
could  do  little 
harm  until  an-  "She  evidently 


other  and  more  lucrative  post  could  be  manu- 
factured for  his  benefit.  So  Cary  was  trans- 
ferred,   Q.  E.  D. 

The  doctor  snorted  with  disgust  whenever 
he  thought  of  Unigu^t,  but  he  thought  of  it 
often,  nevertheless.  Cary  was  his  friend,  and 
the  doctor  loved  him,  though  he  would  prob- 
ably have  died  of  shame  had  he  thought  any- 
one suspected  the 
fact.  Gary's  let- 
ters had  been  far 
from  satisfactory. 
This  troubled  the 
doctor,  and  the 
upshot  of  it  was 
that  he,  too,  ap- 
plied for  a  tem- 
porary transfer  to 
Unigu^t,  obtained 
it  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  aston- 
ished him,  and  left 
at  once  for  his 
post. 

Steamers  there 
were  none,  so  the 
doctor  spent  many 
spray-soaked  days 
on  a  dirty  prfio, 
his  hand  ever  on 
his  pistol,  and 
most  of  his  time 
spent  in  watching 
the  outriggers  as 
they  bent,  and 
■  wondering  wheth- 
er or  not  the  next 
wave  would  break 
one  of  them,  thus 
sending  prdo  and 
crew  to  per- 
vas   a  mesliza."  dition.      But   the 
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outriggers  held,  and  at  length  a  little,  land- 
locked harl)or  opened,  revealing  Unigu^t's 
capitol. 

It  was  night  when  the  prdo  entered  the 
harbor,  leaving  the  tumbling  China  Sea  for  a 
surface  that  heaved  so  gently  as  hardly  to 
disturb  the  stars  that  twinkled  in  the  depths 
of  the  water,  thus  making  the  vessel  seem  to 
glide  between  two  skies.  A  crescent  moon 
had  just  strength  enough  to  touch  with  silver 
Gary's  new  Government  House,  a  long  affair 
of  bamboo  and  thatch,  the  squalid  little 
village  that  straggled  at  his  feet,  the  strip  of 
white  beach,  and  then  to  send  its  glimmering 
path  diagonally  across  the  harbor.  In  this 
path,  the  spidery  mangrove  roots  stood  out  in 
weird  silhouettes  of  deepest  black,  and  the 
unfinished  Government  wharf  took  on  the 
romantic  outlines  of  a  ruin. 

The  doctor,  who  had  a  soul  most  suscepti- 
ble to  this  kind  of  beauty,  drew  a  long,  quiv- 
ering breath  of  admiration.  But  he  was 
practical,  this  doctor,  so  the  exhalation  of 
the  breath  was  utilized  to  emit  a  most  fiend- 
ish yell,  to  announce  his  coming.  Where- 
upon the  whole  population,  as  it  seemed, 
trooped  down  on  the  beach  to  meet  him. 

The  doctor's  impressions  of  his  new  post 
were  not  complex,  and  by  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  he  had  them  all 
formulated  in  his  mind.  First,  that  Unigu^t 
was  lonesome  beyond  even  what  his  wildest 
fears  had  whisiiered.  Second,  that  the  na- 
tives, apparently  comjMsed  of  equal  parts 
of  mountaineer,  pirale,'and  fisherman,  were 
of  a  sort  that  was  new  and  distinctly  distaste- 
ful to  him.  Thirdly,  (hat  judging  from  their 
personal  habits  and  the  condition  of  the 
village,  a  doctor  was  like  to  have  his  time 
well  taken  up.  And  lastly,  that  it  was  as  he 
feared.    Something  was  wrong  with  Car>'. 

Sunday  was  nearly  at  an  end.  At  a  little 
table,  near  one  end  of  the  long,  thatched 
veranda,  Cary  had  been  working  at  some 
calculations,  but  the  light  had  gone,  though 
he  still  sat  there,  staring  at  the  paper,  his 
pencil  motionless.  Near  by  lounged  the 
doctor,  idly  watching  a  group  of  the  provincial 
under-ofiicers — foremen,  clerks,  and  the  like 
— at  the  other  end  of  the  veranda.  It  was  a 
silent  group.  Long  before,  every  man  in  it 
had  learned  the  views  and  experiences  of  all 
the  others.  But  at  last  one  of  them  burned 
his  finger  with  a  cigarette,  and  softly  swore. 

The  sound,  slij^t  as  it  was,  roused  Cary. 
He  looked  up  quickly.    "Sunset,"  he  said. 


Clancy,  long,  grizzled  and  powerful,  rose 
from  the  box  on  which  he  had  been  sitting, 
and  walked  over  to  the  flag-pole,  planted  on 
the  little  open  space  between  the  house  and 
the  edge  of  the  low  bluff  upon  which  it  was 
built,  Ca.sting  loose  the  halliards,  he  began 
leisurely  to  lower  the  flag,  while  Olafsen,  the 
timber  man,  stood  by,  ready  to  receive  it,  that 
none  of  its  folds  might  touch  the  ground. 
Schmidt,  of  the  pile-driver,  lighted  a  lantern 
and  hung  it  on  a  pillar  of  the  veranda.  The 
others  watched  them  intently,  as  idle  men  will 
watch  trivia!  things.  Clancy  resumed  his 
seat,  the  folded  flag  on  his  knee. 

"Strainge  'ow  we  likes  that  flag,"  obsen-ed 
Spencer,  a  treasury  -  clerk,  after  a  little. 
"There  ain't  one  of  us,  outside  the  chiefs. 
wot  really  belongs  to  it." 

"Aye  t'ank  it  soots  me,"  observed  Olafsen, 
and  Schmidt  nodded  assent. 

"Well,  d'ye  see,  'tis  a  white  man's  flag," 
explained  Clancy,  "Annything  what  l>e- 
longs  to  a  white  man  sure  is  good  to  see 
here." 

"It's  bloomin'  well  the  only  good  thing 
there  is,"  growled  Spencer. 

"Dot's  raight,"  agreed  Schmidt, 

"Thai's  wrong!"  shouted  a  man  who 
stepped  into  the  circle  of  light  cast  by  the 
lantern.  He  was  tall,  dark,  and  thin.  His 
clean-shaven  face  was  that  of  a  fanatic. 

"I  say  that's  wrong!"  this  man  repeated. 
"Criminally  wrong!  Deadly  wrong.  'White 
man's  flag!'  And  because  it  is  a  'white 
man's  flag'  we  who  were  bom  under  it  allow 
it  to  stand  for  oppression  and  murder.  Be- 
cause we  do  this  you  who  were  born  else- 
where respect  our  flag  and  are  not  ashamed. 
Where  an  alien  race  is  concerned,  you  feel 
that  a  'white  man'  can  do  no  wrong.  But 
what  gives  you  the  right,  I  ask,  thus  to  set 
yourselves  on  pinnacles?  Are  not  all  men 
free  and  equal?  Is  not  the  glorious  field  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  far  too  broad  to  be 
overshadowed  by  any  flag,  however  great?" 

The  speaker  made  a  dramatic  pause.  The 
men  looked  bored,  but  only  Spencer  ^mke. 
"Ow  I  s'y,  Wilson,  dry  up,"  said  he. 

The  doctor  watched  the  scene  with  much 
interest.  "Hm.  Insufficient  education,  im- 
perfectly assimilated,"  he  diagnosed  swiftly. 
"But  there's  something  beside  that — some- 
thing that  has  been  added,  I  ^ould  say,"  he 
reflected,  a  second  later. 

Cary  nodded,     "Yes.    It's  the  woman." 

"The  woman  ? "  repeated  the  doctor,  quick* 
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ly,  glancing  at  his  friend.  Then  he  saw  that 
Gary's  eyes  did  nut  meet  his,  and  that  Carj''s 
face  had  reddened.  But  before  any  answer 
came,  the  tide  of  oratory  had  broken  forth 
once  more. 

"How  do  you  regard  these  men  in  whose 
country  you  live?  Asfriends?  Asequais?" 
thundered  Wilson.  "Oh,  no,"  he  continued, 
with  fine  sarcasm.  "Why  should  you? 
They  are  but  the  natural  lords  of  the  soil. 
They  are  not  worth  considering.  If  you  are 
kind  to  them,  it  is  with  the  kindness  you 
show  to  other  lower  animals.  What  matter 
to  you  if  ihey  hate  you?  You  despise  them 
too  much  lo  care!    And  for  this  our  flag 


stands.     For  this  you  love  our  flag.     Not  so 

I.     I  tell  you  I  renounce  with  scorn " 

"Buenas  noches,  seiiores,"  said  a  feminine 
voice,  and  at  the  same  time  the  form  of  the 
speaker  came  into  the  circle  of  light  from  the 
outer  shadows.  She  brushed  close  to  Wil- 
son, and  in  passing  cast  a  look  at  him  that 
made  him  stop  his  speech  abruptly  and  slink 
away.  But  the  doctor  did  not  see  him  go. 
He  was  looking  with  wonderment  at  the 

She  evidently  was  a  mesttza — of  mixed 
blood.  Of  Spanish  and  Filipino  blood  in 
nearly  equal  parts,  probably,  and  with  a'faint 
dash  that  had  come,  centuries  before,  from  the 
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Chinese  pirates,  scattered  by  defeat  through 
the  i^nds.  Her  skin  was  creamy,  her 
face  that  of  a  madonna.  The  single  braid  of 
her  dark  bronze  hair  hung  far  below  her 
slender    knees.     The    cotton    cumisela    and 


"Go  on  into  our  dining  room  and  eat, 
Jack,"  he  said,  rather  shamefacedly.  "Demi 
let  the  things  get  cold.  I'll  be  with  you  in  a 
minute  or  two." 

But  Ihc  d<vtiir  did  not  go  into  the  diaing 


"  Thr  daclur  spent   many  Jays   on   a  dirty  frao." 


limp  calico  skirt  she  wore  hardly  attempted 
to  conceal  the  lithe  curves  of  her  body. 

"May  I  speak  for  a  little  moment  with 
the  senor  ?  "  she  asked,  in  Spanish,  of  Gary. 

"Supperl"  roared  a  voice  from  the  cook- 
shed.  The  men  trooped  eagerly  away.  Cary 
hesitated,  then  turned  to  the  doctor. 


room.  He  went  only  as  far  as  the  doorway 
and  stood,  watching  the  two  in  the  faint 
light. 

What  was  said  he  could  not — would  not— 
hear,  at  first.  But  it  was  evident  that  the 
woman  knew,  as  all  women  do,  of  her  beauty 
and  its  power.    She  was  pleading  for  some- 
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thing  with  heartfelt  earnestness,  pleading  with  bloodedly,  noting  each  movement  as  though 
«U     her   might   and   with  every  means  at  it  were  the  symptom  of  a  disease, 
her    command.     The  panComime  was  plain  Slowly,   Cary  had  been  retreating  back- 
enough.     It    was   quite   clear   to   him    who  ward,  step  by  step,  toward  the  place  where  the 
watched  that  when  the  woman  laid  her  hand  doctor  stood.    Step  by  step  she  followed  him, 


"iHa,- 


"She'l   of  the  genie  fina,   all  right."' 


on  Car>-'s  arm,  and  he  shivered  and  pushed 
it  away,  that  it  was  not  disgust  that  made  him 
behave  in  that  manner.  And  equally  clear 
was  it  that  she  knew  this,  and  that  her  pre- 
tended hurt  at  his  conduct,  though  never  so 
well  done,  was  but  coquetry,  intended  to  lead 
him  on.     The  doctor  looked  on  quite  cold- 


still  pleading  as  though  for  her  life.     Sud- 
denly he  stopped. 

"No,  I  tell  you — no!"  he  said,  ina  tone  the 
doctor  could  not  help  but  hear.  "Heavens! 
You — you — ask  me  that?  When  you  know 
what  it  means?  After  all  you've  said? 
Then  marry  the  man  if  you  want  to — and 
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he'll  have  you.  It's  my  last  word.  I'm 
done." 

But  still  he  stood  there.  They  both  were 
closer  to  the  doctor  than  when  they  had  begun 
to  talk,  and  now  the  woman  moved  closer 
still  to  Cary.  Therefore  he  who  stood  by  the 
door  could  see  plainly  that  her  great  eyes  were 
swimming  with  tears,  which  now  and  then  ran 
over  and  fell,  unheeded,  down  her  cheeks. 
Then  her  body  shook  with  sobs.  She  was 
crying,  and  yet  managing  what  few  women 
can — to  look  more  beautiful  than  ever.  She 
unclasped  her  hands  and  threw  her  arms  wide 
in  an  agony  of  supplication,  her  lovely  face 
upturned  to  Gary's.  He  tt«mbled,  his  hands 
opened  and  shut. 

The  doctor  heaved  a  sigh.  "No  man  can 
stand  that  sort  of  thing  for  long,"  said  he  to 
himsetf :  then  he  spoke  aloud.  "  Cary,"  he  re- 
marked quietly, "  do  you  know,  I  think  dinner 
vrill  be  getting  cold  if  you  don't  come." 

The  Supervisor  started  as  though  water 
had  been  dashed  in  his  face.  The  tenseness 
of  his  figure  relaxed,  and  turning  on  his  heel 
with  a  backward  gesture  of  dismissal,  he  strode 
toward  the  house.  The  woman,  springing 
forward,  caught  his  arm  and  whirled  him 
around. 

"You  have  done  with  me,  you  say?"  she 
said  hoarsely  throu^  her  teeth.  "Tlien  you 
lie !  1  You  shall  yet  see  more  of  me,  and  of  m 
tnarido,  too.    You  hear?    My  husbandl" 

Even  the  doctor  was  stattled  at  the  change 
in  her  face.  Beautiful  still,  it  became  the  face 
of  a  devil — of  a  devil  of  die  Orient,  where 
diabolism  has  possibilities  unknown  to  us. 

Cary  passed  on  into  the  dining  room.  His 
face  was  ash-colored,  and  it  had  aged  ten 
years.  "That  means  trouble,  I  suppose," 
he  said  dully,  as  he  sank  into  his  seat. 

"It  would  mean  trouble  if  a  native  spoke 
to  me  like  that,"  agreed  the  doctor. 

Cary  winced. 

"And  then,  of  course,"  the  doctor  went  on, 
'"Hell  hath  no  fury '" 

"Don't!"  begged  Cary. 

"Ail  right,"  assented  ihe  other.  "I  won't. 
Now  eat  your  dinner." 

"Eat?  Heavensl  I  don't  want  any  dinner 
— it  would  make  me  sick.  I'll  have  a  whisky 
and  tan-san,  I  think." 

"I  think  you'll  have  nothing  of  the  sort," 
replied  his  friend  decidedly.  "Look  here, 
my  son.  You've  taken  far  too  many  whi^ies 
lately.  No,  I  don't  mean  that  you've  been 
getting  dnuik,"  be  added  hastily,  seeing  that 


a  protest  was  coming.  "I  don't  mean  that  at 
all.  I  mean  simply  that  very  few  whiskies 
will  do  an  awful  lot  of  work  in  a  place  such  as 
this  is.  I  haven't  any  prejudice  against  it — 
you  know  that — and  I  use  it  myself,  when  I'm 
in  anything  remotely  approaching  civiliza- 
tion. But  here,  for  example,  one  is  too  apt  to 
drink  by  one's  self,  and  then  the  good  whisky 
helps  one  on  toward — other  things." 

"What  other  things?  Whatdoyoumcan?" 
demanded  Cary,  with  some  attempt  at  in- 
dignation. 

The  doctor  made  no  direct  reply.  He  had 
filled  a  plate  with  soup,  and  this  he  placed 
before  his  friend.  "Who  was  that  person, 
by  the  way,  to  whom  you  were  speaking  just 
now?"  he  inquired. 

Cary  colored  easily,  and  he  knew  it.  Bend- 
ing over  his  plate,  he  began  eating  the  soup 
with  indecent  haste,  to  conceal  his  face. 

"You  saw  her.  She  came  from  Pangas- 
in^  originally.     That's  all,"  he  said. 

The  doctor  made  no  further  remark  at  the 
time.  He  ate  his  own  dinner,  and  when 
Gary's  soup  was  finished,  he  pushed  other 
food  before  his  friend,  who  ate  rather  than 
look  up.  He  shifted  uneasily  in  his  seat,  ate 
faster  and  faster,  and  at  last,  in  desperation, 
threw  down  his  knife  and  fork. 

"I  know  why  you're  sitting  there,  like  a 
Chinese  idol,  watching  me,"  he  cried.  "It's 
because  you  see  that  I'm  a  coward,  who  tried 
to  put  off  the  questions  you  were  going  to  ask, 
but  which  you  wouldn't  ask  while  the  eating 
was  going  on,  and  in  that  way  made  me  stuS 
till  I'm  like  a  sausage.  I  know  as  well  as  you 
that  my  nerve  is  gone!" 

"Was  gone,"  corrected  the  doctor. 

Gary  looked  up.  "Think  so?"  he  asked, 
with  a  gleam  of  hope.  But  the  gleam  soon 
passed,  and  his  face  fell  again.  "Was  gone 
and  is  gone,  too,  I  think,"  he  said,  drearily, 
and  sat  gazing  at  his  empty  plate,  his  elbows 
on  the  table,  his  fingers  clutching  his  hair. 
The  doctor  waited,  but  not  for  long.  Cary 
sprang  suddenly  to  his  feet,  and  began  to  talk, 
jerking  the  sentences  over  his  shoulder,  as  he 
paced  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room. 

"Don't  you  suppose  I  despise  myself — 
loathe  myself?  Well,  I  do.  More  than  you 
do — more  even  than  you  will  when  I  tell  you 
the  whole  beastly  show.  And  the  worst  of  it 
is — the  worst  shame  of  it — is  now  that  I  know 
— ^realize  fully — what  she  is,  and  what  she 
wants,  yet  I  can't  help  thinking — and  wishing 
for — oh,  it's  sickenmgl 
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"I  don't  know  how  it  came  about — what 
got  into  me.  It  was  the  loneliness,  I  guess. 
The  cursed  loneliness,  that  makes  a  man 
ready  to  commit  any  crime  that  might  dispel 
it.  That  makes  you  fear  all  the  time  that 
one  more  day  of  it  will  drive  you  clear  off 
your  head — and  so  it  does,  only  you  don't 
realize  it  until  it's  done.  It's  the  sameness, 
the  little  noises  in  the  palms  at  night;  the 
swash  of  the  surf,  and  all  those  things,  that 
just  go  to  underline  the  great  emptiness. 
There  isn't  enou^  work  to  keep  one  warm. 
The  men  don't  count  in  any  such  way — not 
even  for  each  other.  And  it  just  cuts  one 
adrift  from  all  he  ever  thou^t  or  felt.  Can't 
you  understand,  man?  Can't  you  see?" 
Cary  had  stopped,  and  was  ghgting  his 
friend  by  the  shoulder.    The  doctor  nodded. 

"I  understand,"  said  he.  Cary  let  go  his 
grip,  and  marched  up  and  down  again. 

"I  got  talking  to  her  about  Pangasin^ — 
the  old  province  seemed  like  home  after  this 
place.  That's  how  it  all  started.  And,  you 
see,  the  girl  has  a  mind.  She  has,  really. 
A  queer  one,  with  odd  Oriental  twists  to  it, 
that  make  you  want  to  see  farther  in.  Why, 
all  the  stuff  that  silly  ass  spouted  to-night  he 
took  from  her.  He  hasn't  an  idea  in  his  head. 
N^othing  but  a  memory,  and  a  mouth  that  he 
uses  to  pour  words  out  of  and  shovel  food 
into — ^with  a  knife.  And  that's  the  sort  of 
thing  that  the  Government  sends  dorm  here 
to  teach  the  schools! — for  he's  the  schocJ- 
master." 

"You  don't  seem  to  think  highly  of — your 
rival,"  observed  the  doctor,  coldly.  "But 
then,  you  see,  he  started  lower  down  than  you, 
and  he's  been  sliding  longer." 

"Oh,  you're  right,  I  suppose — yes,  of 
course  you're  right.  But  1^  £r  a  loathly 
beast.  He  hung  around  her  whenever  she'd 
let  him.  He's  crazy  over  her.  Crazy.  He's 
offered  to  marry  her — begged  her  to  marry 
him — and  says  he'll  go  off  somewhere  where 
there  aren't  any  white  people  and  become  a 
Filipino  by  adoption.  He's  done  it  already, 
for  that  matter,  right  here.  Lives  with  the 
natives,  and  associates  with  'em.  No  Ameri- 
can will  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  He's 
gone  janti.    He's  all  in." 

"'And  there,  but  for  the  grace  of  God, 


"Jack,  even  you  shan't  tag  my  name  on  to 
that  quotation.  It  isn't  true!  God  knows 
it's  bad  enough,  but — oh,  what  right  have  I 
to  kick  at  anything?"    He  threw  himself  once 


more  into  a  chair,  and  laid  his  fece  on  his 
arms,  which  rested  on  the  table. 

"I  can't  tell  what  ri^t  you  have  until  I 
hear,"  said  the  doctor,  gravely,  after  a  little.  - 
Cary  jerked  himself  erect. 

'"There  isn't  much  more.  And  there 
wasn't  anything  sentimental  at  first.  That 
came  suddenly,  one  night,  when  I  saw,  or 
thought  I  did,  what  she  fdt.  It  was  moon- 
light— but  what's  the  use  of  talking  that  sluffl 
At  first  I  tried  to — to  comfort  her,  because  I 
felt  sorry  tor  her — sorry  that  she  felt  as  I 
couldn't.  Then  I  found  out,  after  a  while, 
that  it  wasn't  all  pity — that  pity  hadn't  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  I  didq't  realize  this  at 
first,  but  she  did.  And  as  soon  as  she  did, 
it  came  out  what  she  wanted.  She  wanted  to 
be  a  sefiora  of  the  gettie  /W,  as  she  called  it. 
Heaven  knows  what  her  idea  of  'the  line 
people '  is.  But  that's  what  she  wanted,  and 
she  proposed  a  plan.    Look  here," 

Picking  the  candlestick,  with  its  burden 
of  partially  burned  insects,  from  the  table, 
Cary  led  the  way  into  another  room — the 
office  of  Government  House.  It  was  scantily 
furnished,  but  in  one  comer  stood  a  lai^ 
chest,  of  dark  wood,  crossed  and  recrossed 
by  iron  bands,  and  secured  with  two  huge, 
ineffective  padlocks.  He  opened  it,  and  held 
the  candle  so  that  its  li^t  fell  inside.  It  was 
nearly  filled  with  Mexican  dollars,  and  bills 
of  the  same  nadon,  of  green  or  blue  at  red, 
that  looked  like  sdnall  circus  posters. 

"Taxes,"  explained  Cary.  "Neariy  six 
months  of  'em." 

"  But  what  on  earth  have  you  to  do  with 
them?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"What  have  I  to  do  with  them?  Every- 
thing. Do  you  suppose  I'd  touch  the  beastly 
revenues  if  I  could  help  it?  I'm  Goverow 
and  Treasurer  as  well  as  Supervisor  in  this 
hole.     Have  you  forgotten  that?" 

"I  had  for  the  moment.  But  still  I  dont 
understand.    What  had  she " 

"What  had  she  to  do  with  this  Govern- 
ment money?"  interrupted  Caiy,  slamming 
the  lid  of  the  chest  and  locking  It.  "What 
had  she  to  do  with  it?  Nothing.  She  wanted 
it.  That  was  her  whole  play.  That's  why 
^tK  was  playing  me.  And  the  day  befcuc  you 
came  she  sprang  it  on  me.  No,  don't  inter- 
rupt— let  me  tell  the  whole  beasdy  thing  my 
own  way,  and  have  done. 

"She'd  planned  it  all,  Ban41ang  and  his 
whole  gang,  it  seems,  is  somewhere  around 
here  in  this  'pacified'  province.    Yoa  know 
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who  he  is.  Calls  himself  'General,'  an 
insuirecto,  who  has  never  surrendered  to  the 
Americans.  It's  true  enou^.  And  it's  just 
as  true  that  he  and  his  men  are  just  ladrones — 
thisves — out  for  what  they  can  get,  so  long  as 
jt  isn't  work.  Just  like  Aguinaldo  and  the 
other  'patriots'  of  that  sort.  Her  plan  was 
to  tell  him — Banilang — of  this  Government 
money,  and  of  course  he'd  attack.  But  we 
were  to  have  buried  the  money  and  skipped. 
People  would  think  we  were  killed,  as  the 
otbns  would  be.  Then,  when  everything 
got  quiet,  we'd  come  back,  get  the  plunder, 
then  go  oS  to  some  place  where  we  weren't 
known  and  live  a  'life  of  ease  and  happiness,' 
as  she  said.  That  was  her  plan.  And  it 
would  have  worked,  so  for  as  the  first  part  of 
it  went.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  more 
ccdd-blooded  and  scoundrelly?  But  it  would 
have  worked." 

Gary  was  standing,  his  hands  clenched  and 
his  muscles  strained,  in  his  eSort  to  control 
himself.  But  his  nostrils  were  twitching,  and 
once  or  twice  his  chin  trembled,  as  though 
with  cold.    The  doctor  saw  these  things. 

"But  it  didn't  work,"  said  the  medical  man, 
with  assumed  carelessness.  "You  threw 
them  down — the  plan  and  the  woman." 

"Of  cour^  I  did.  Instandy.  But  it 
lempied  me,  Jack.  I  wanted — I  wanted  her, 
I  longed  for  the  animal  life  she  pictured, 
without  cares,  or  conventions  or  ambitions  or 
anything — and  with  her.  My  mind  hadn't 
gone — ^I  knew  how  unutterably  low  the  whole 
tlung  was.  But  almost  beyond  my  strength 
it  tanpted  me — and  damn  it,  it  tempts  me 
yetl  That's  all.  Now  think  what  you  like." 
Cuy  sank  into  a  heap  on  the  treasure  chest. 

The  doctor  forced  a  litde  laugh.  "I  think 
you're  a  bally  ass,"  he  said.  "A  bally  ass, 
who  has  brooded  until  he's  almost  hysterical, 
who's  going  to  take  the  medicine  I  shall  give 
him  and  then  go  by-by — pronto — and  sleep." 

Gary,  temporarily,  was  "all  in."  He 
could  hold  himself  together  no  longer.  "I 
cant  go  to  bed!"  he  exclaimed,  with  the 
querulousness  of  a  child,  as  the  doctor  rose 
and  fetched  a  medicine  case.  "Can't  you 
see  that  she's  likely  to  bring  Banilang  and 
his  gang  down  on  us  any  time,  now?  I've 
got  to  see  to  the  guards — a  hundred  things." 

"You  take  this.  I'll  see  to  the  guards. 
Turn  in  all  standing,  if  you  like,  then  you'll 
be  ready  for  anything.  You  won't  be  fit  for 
veal  if  you  don't.  And  that's  as  sure  as  that 
the  devil  wears  petticoats." 


Gary  resisted  feebly,  he  had  not  will  enou(^ 
left  for  much  resistance.  So,  with  com- 
parative ease,  the  doctor  got  him  to  his  room. 

"Oh,  allri^t,"hesaid  peevishly.  "Clancy 
has  charge  of  the  guard  under  you.  But 
don't  blame  me  if  we  all  get  our  throats  cut." 
He  took  the  proffered  draught,  and  throwing 
himself  on  his  cot,  fell  almost  instantly  asleep. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head,  and  with  a 
sigh  buckled  on  his  pistol,  and  taking  a  rifle 
went  outside.  A  glance  told  him  that  the 
guard  had  been  placed.  He  went  to  the  edge 
of  the  bank  and  looked  over. 

The  bank  went  steeply  down  to  the  sea, 
save  for  one  natural  terrace,  upon  which 
rested  the  village.  Here,  through  the  thick 
growth,  he  could  see  patches  of  light,  and  the 
sound  of  voices  came  to  him,  but  ^e  words  he 
could  not  catch.  He  began  to  descend  the 
path  carefully,  for  it  was  very  dark.  Then 
he  heard  foo^teps  behind  him,  and  halted. 

"Don't  shoot,  sorr.  It's  us — Clancy  an' 
Olafsen,"  said  a  voice,  as  the  two  men  felt 
their  way  down  to  him.  "  "Tis  not  safe  for 
you  alone."  Clancy  spoke  in  a  rattling 
whisper,  that  carried  like  a  scream. 

"Hush I"  whispered  the  doctor,  in  return, 
and  led  the  way  downward.  Soon  they 
reached  the  terrace,  where  the  village  was, 
and  carefully  parting  the  undergrowth,  looked. 

A  fire  burned  in  the  middle  of  a  clearing, 
lifting  up  the  fronts  of  the  bamboo  huts  that 
were  scattered  here  and  there  around  a  little 
plaza.  In  the  doorway  of  the  largest  hut 
lounged  the  woman,  the  red  fire-'glow  lighting 
her  wonderful  face.  She  was  looking  at 
Wilsons  who  harangued  in  the  native  tongue 
a  group  of  Filipinos  standing  near.  These 
Filipinos,  for  the  most  part,  were  dressed  in 
dingy  white.  That  in  itself  was  ominous — a 
departure  from  the  usual  custom. 

"'Tis  a  dillygation  he's  addhressin'," 
said  Clancy,  in  one  of  his  stage  whispers. 
"They've  been  sint  be  some  wan  to  listhen 
to  the  worrds  av  wisdom  that  Wilson  do  be 
droolin'." 

"Can  you  understand  what  he's  saying?" 
asked  the  doctor. 

"I  cannot.  It's  a  tongue  fit  fer  no  white 
man,  sorr.  It's  few  what  know  it,  'n'  them 
few  ain't  no  good,  sorr,  you  can  take  that 
from  me.  But  it'll  be  the  sem  stuff  he  was 
a-givin'  us  above." 

The  doctor  si^ed.  His  nfle  was  on  his 
hip,  and  for  a  moment  it  looked  as  though 
he  might  use  it.    Then  he  shook  his  head. 
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"It's  no  use,"  he  said.  "There'd  only  be  a 
fight  if  we  tried,  and  that  isn't  good  enough — 
yet."  He  sighed  again,  and  took  the  way 
down  the  trail  that  led  to  the  strip  of  beach. 

The  moon  had  not  risen  above  the  surround- 
ing hills,  yet  there  was  a  faint  light.  It 
frosted  the  ripples,  and  showed  in  sharp 
profile  the  tossing  palms  on  the  hilltops.  The 
Unigu^t  River  rushed  into  the  bay  close  by, 
and  a  rising  wind  rustled  through  the  trees. 
The  sounds  they  made  rendered  caution  in 
speech  unnecessary.  A  wbaleboat,  tied  to  an 
overhanging  tree,  rocked  at  die  end  of  its 
painter. 

"Set  in  there,  sort,  an'  then  they  can't  see 
us,  but  we  can  hear,  an'  if  ther's  a  row,  we 
can  take  'era  in  the  rear,"  advised  Qancy. 

The  doctor  nodded  assent.  First  lengflien- 
ing  the  painter,  Olafsen  signed  for  the  others 
to  get  in,  then  followed  himself,  allowing  the 
boat  to  drift  outward,  under  the  dense  shadow 
of  the  tree. 

"The  tide's  turrned.  It's  strong  ebb, 
now,"  said  Clancy,  then  all  fell  silent. 

Where  they  were,  a  little  way  from  the 
steep  bank,  sound  came  to  them  far  more 
distinctly  than  when  the  thick  growth  sur- 
rounded them.  The  harangue,  apparently, 
had  ended,  yet  each  of  the  three  thought  he 
heard  a  faint  sound,  as  of  stealthy  footsteps 
and  lowered  voices;  but  though  they  listened, 
and  stared  as  if  their  eyes  could  help  their 
ears,  they  were  not  certain.  Gradually  the 
sounds  became  more  distinct.  Some  one 
threw  fresh  fuel  on  the  fire,  for  a  fli^t  of 
sparks  soared  above  the  tree-tops.  In  the 
distance  a  monkey  screamed. 

From  the  shadows  of  the  bank  came  an 
exultant  feminine  laugh.  The  boat  at  the 
same  moment  glided  out  into  the  moonlight; 
her  painter  had  been  cut.  Clancy  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  his  rifle  spat  three  shots  into  the 


"Don't  fire!"  called  the  doctor.  "That 
was  the  woman — didn't  you  hear?  You  may 
have  hit  her." 

"I  fear  not,  sorr,"  replied  Clancy,  sadly. 

There  was  but  one  thing  resembling  an  oar 
in  the  boat;  this  was  the  paddle  of  a  native 
banco.  Olafsen  snatched  it  up,  and  throwing 
it  over  the  stem,  attempted  to  scull;  but  the 
first  stroke,  taken  with  all  the  big  timber- 
man's  enormous  strength,  snapped  the  puny 
thing  in  two,  so  that  the  blade  floated  away, 
and  with  a  curse  in  his  own  tongue,  Olafsen 
sent  the  frail  bamboo  shaft  to  join  it. 


Borne  by  wind  and  tide  and  river  current, 
the  whaleboat  shot  swiftly  outward  toward 
this  narrow  entrance  to  the  harbor,  where 
the  waves  from  a  sea  that  was  rising  in  power 
-met  the  current,  boiling  and  roaring  over  the 
jagged  rocks.  The  doctor  grasped  the  thwart 
upon  which  he  had  been  dtting  and  strained 
with  all  bis  mi^t,  but  he  coiJd  not  stir  it. 

"  Come  get  hold  of  this  with  me,  and  pull 
together,"  he  called  to  the  others.  "It'll  be 
better  than  nothing  to  paddle  with!"  But 
Olafsen  shook  his  head,  and  Clancy  gently 
restrained  him. 

"Don't,  sorr — don't,"  called  the  Irishman, 
"Faith,  ye'll  have  the  ribs  out  of  her.  She's 
a.  Gover'mint  boat,  an'  rotten — only  stuck 
together  be  th'  paint.  We'll  have  to  chance 
it  as  it  is,  sorr.     It'll  not  be  long,  now," 

It  was  not  long,  but  it  seemed  so  to  the 
men  who  sat  and  waited  for  the  end  to  come. 
Into  the  hariwr's  mouth  tbey  drifted,  taking 
the  sea  broadside  on,  and  nearly  fiUing.  The 
two  workmen  began  doggedly  to  bail  with 
their  hats,  and  the  doctor  followed  suit.  Any 
action  was  welcome. 

Their  progre^  was  slower  now,  but  still 
outward.  Almost  they  had  cleared  the  land, 
then  a  mighty  sea  tossed  the  boat  lightly 
upward,  as  a  boy  might  toss  a  ball.  Tliere 
was  a  crash.  The  doctor  knew  that  he  fou^t 
—for  hours,  he  felt— to  get  his  breath,  amid 
a  smother  of  white  and  green  that  twisted  and 
tugged  at  him.  Once  a  little  welcome  air, 
quickly  gasped,  reached  his  lungs;  then 
oblivion. 

Remembrance  came  back  slowly  to  the 
doctor.  One  side  of  his  head  ached  and 
stung,  as  though  salt  water  had  got  Into  a  cut 
that  was  there,  which  was  the  fact.  He  heard 
.  Clancy  say  "Thank  God,"  and  then  the 
crash  of  the  surf  brought  everything  back. 
A  glance  at  the  two  men  who  bent  over  biro 
told  him  that  neither  was  serioudy  hurt.  He 
struggled  to  rise. 

"Oh,  thank  God!"  repeated  the  Irishman, 
fervently.  "Do  ye  think  ye  can  walk,  sorr? 
It's  a  long  walk  we  have — that  painter  wa^it 
cut  fer  a  joke,  I'm  thinkin' — our  guns  is  in  the 
bottom  av  the  ocean,  so  we're  no  good  to  thim 
at  the  House  till  we  get  more,  an'  God  knows 
how  soon  dayligfat'll  be  here," 

The  explanation  was  fragmentary,  but  suf- 
ficient. The  doctor  knew  that  he  must  have 
been  unconscious  long — how  long  neither 
he  nor  they  had  the  means  of  telling,  and  as 
Clancy  had  said,  the  walk  was  a  long  one; 
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□early  two  thirds  of  the  way  around  the 
harbor.  The  paths  were  few  and  bad,  but 
instantly  the  doctor  turned  toward  the  nearest 

"Come  onl"  he  said,  testUy.  "Do  you 
want  them  all  to  be  murderedP" 

But  the  doctor's  head  swam,  and  his  1^ 
were  unsteady.  The  others  held  him  each  by 
an  arm,  and  thus  they  managed  to  make  their 
way,  stumbling  and  aching,  dripping  and 
weary,  but  spuired  onward  by  the  thought  of 
what  might  be  happening  in  the  place  they 
liad  left.  The  stars  grew  dim  as  they  walked, 
and  the  indescribable  smell  of  dawn  came 
into  the  air. 

"Haj4!"  cried  Clancy,  suddenly  stopping, 
and  making  an  ear-trumpet  of  his  hand. 

They  all  listened.  Faintly — very  faintly — 
from  the  distance  came  the  sound  of  dropping 
shots,  which  soon  strengthened  into  an  irregu- 
lar volley — then  the  report  of  a  heavy  exjSo- 

"Dynamite!"  cried  the  doctor,  and  at- 
tempted to  start  oS  at  a  run,  but  the  run 
became  a  walk  again  at  once,  for  the  path 
still  was  dlEBcult  ajid  his  legs  not  yet  reliable. 
The  path  widened,  and  just  as  it  did  so,  the 
full  day  burst  suddenly  forth,  as  it  does  in 
those  countries. 

"  We're  most  there,"  panted  Clancy. 
"Lave  n>e  get  a  fresh  hold  av  ye,  sorr.  Lift, 
tbae,  Oly!  Is  yer  back  made  av  paper? 
Dont  ye  see  the  doctor  can't  walk  alone? 
Lift,  I  say!" 

liiey  were  almost  carrying  the  doctca:, 
now,  and  in  this  shape  they  made  better  time. 
Soon  die  path  gave  suddenly  on  to  the  little 
ptaza  where  stood  Government  House. 

The  sk^Hng  plain  was  Uttered  with  bodies. 
Leaning  a^inst  the  flag-staff  sat  Schmidt. 
He  was  quite  dead.  Above  his  head  still 
waved  the  flag.  His  fouled  pistol,  cocked  at 
its  last  cartrii^ge,  was  gripped  in  his  stiffening 
hand. 

The  three  men  shouted,  making  for  the 
bouse.  Its  doors  swung  open,  lowing  Cary, 
his  rifle  ready,  standing  in  the  portaJ,  and 
Spencer  lying  at  his  feet 

"Have  they  gone?"  asked  the  Supervisor 
weakly.  "Yes?  Then  we  must  go,  too — 
go  now.  The  country's  full  of  them.  They 
nidied  us  at  sunrise,,  just  as  the  flag  went  up. 
And  these  bamboo  walls  wouldn't  keep  any 
bullets  out.  But  we  threw  dynamite  at  them, 
and  they  kept  farther  off,  then.  But  come — 
help  me,  you  two.  We  must  go,  I  say  I "  He 
ran  bade  into  the  house.    "Did  you  bring 


the  boat  back?"  he  called  out  over  his 
shoulder. 

It  was  Clancy  who  replied.  "No,  sorr. 
She's  in  bits  now.  But  there's  a  batica  below 
— I  seen  her  when  we  come  along.  Better  go 
down  an'  see  that  she  don't  get  away,  Oly — 
I'U  help  Mr.  Cary." 

Olafsen  departed  in  silence,  as  was  his 
wont,  but  Cary  did  not  seem  to  notice.  Clancy 
found  him  tugging  at  the  great  treasure 
chest,  which  the  strength  of  four  men  could 
hardly  have  stirred.  "  Come,  catch  hold,"  he 
called,  as  Clancy  came  in. 

Clancy  caught  hold  as  directed,  then 
straightened  his  back,  "Faith,  sorr,  there's 
no  takin'  that  with  us,"  he  said.  "'Twould 
sink  the  banco.    It's  silver  in  there,  ain't  it?" 

"It's  Government  money,  and  it  must  go — 
or  I  must  stay,"  replied  the  Supervisor. 

But  the  Box  could  not  go,  that  was  plain. 
It  also  would  bave  been  plain,  to  anyone  who 
could  have  seen  Clancy's  face  at  that  moment, 
that  Cary  would  not  have  been  permitted  to 
remain.    At  that  moment  the  doctor  entered. 

"Bad,  I  fear.  Very  bad,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  answering  an  inquiring  glance  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  wounded  man  lay. 
"But  what  arc  you  doing?"  he  added  im- 
patiently. "Why  aren't  you  getting  things 
ready — want  to  get  all  our  throats  cut?" 
They  explained,  and  the  doctor  turned  on 
Cary.  "Are  you  crazy?"  he  asked  im- 
patiendy.  ''Hand  over  those  keys,  will  you? 
Of  course  it's  Government  money,  but  do  you 
think  the  precious  Government  would  be  any 
better  off  by  losing  it  all — certainly,  instead  of 
probably?     Hand  over  those  keysl" 

Cary  hesitated,  then  did  so.  He  was  be- 
coming accustomed  to  obey  the  doctor. 

The  lid  of  the  great  chest  was  thrown  open. 
Snatching  a  pillow  case  from  a  bed,  the 
doctor  began  stuffing  into  it  the  red-and-blue 
"circus-dodger"  bills.  "There's  a  hole — a 
fresh  one,  out  there  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff," 
said  he,  as  he  finished  his  task,  and  was  tying 
up  the  mouth  of  the  improvised  sack.  "I 
suppose  it  was  made  by  some  of  that  dynamite 
you  threw.  Throw  that  Mexican  silver  in 
there,  Clancy,  and  cover  it  up.  They  can 
send  back  and  get  it.    It  ought  to  be  safe." 

Soon  everything  was  ready,  and  the 
wounded  man  carried  tenderly  down  to  the 
beach  and  laid  in  the  clumsy,  dugout  banca 
that  floated  there.  Cary  sighed  as  he  took  his 
place,  and  looked  back;  but  it  was  he,  never- 
theless, who  gave  the  order  to  push  off. 

ogle 
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Clancy  and  Okficn  dug  their  paddles  into 
the  still  waters  of  the  harbor,  and  Cary  turned 
his  face  resolutely  toward  its  entrance. 

Then  sounded  again  the  little  lau^  of 
derision,  which  had  been  heard  the  night 
before.  All  of  them  looked  around.  On  the 
beach  stood  the  woman,  leading  Wilson  by  tiie 
hahd,  as  one  might  lead  a  child.  Wilscm's 
eyes  were  bent  upon  his  feet;  they  would  not 
meet  those  of  the  other  whites.  But  on  his  face 
was  a  smile  of  sheepish  pride.  The  woman 
waved  her  free  hand  and  laughed  again. 

"Hi  novia  is  bashful  and  will  not  speak," 
she  cried.  "It  is  I,  therefore,  who  have  to 
thank  you  for  the  wedding  gift  you  left  us. 

The  gesture  sbe  made  was  unmistakably 
toward  the  place  where  they  had  buried  the 
silver.  "She  watched  usl"  cried  Clancy, 
with  a  curse,  as  dropping  his  paddle,  be 
reached  into  the  bottom  of  the  canoe;  but 
before  he  found  what  be  sought,  the  woman 
kissed  her  hand  to  them  and  vanished  into 
the  jungle  that  fringed  the  beach.  In  silence 
the  men  resumed  their  paddles. 

"I  didn't  think  she'd  really  do  it,  when  it 
came  to  a  test,"  said  Caiy  at  last.  "I  didn't 
think — that  is,  I  hoped — well  I  thought  she 
wouldn't."    And  he  si^ed. 

Only  the  doctor  heard  what  he  said.  "  You 
didn't  think  so,  because  you  were  an  ass,"  he 
remarked  gruffly,  and  bent  over  his  patient, 
who  was  regaining  consciousness,  but  Cary 
did  not  see  that;  again  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  shore. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  was  an  ass,  all  ri^t,"  he  ad- 
mitted listlessly.  "But  sometimes  I  wonder 
if  we'll  ever  see  this  place  again,"  be  said, 
after  a  Uttle. 

The  wounded  man  stirred.  "I  waon't, 
any'ow,"  he  answered  weakly.  "They  did 
for  me — I'm  goin'  naow,  ain't  I,  doctor?" 
And  the  doctor  bowed  his  head.  He  did  not 
look  up,  as  he  heard  Gary's  ga^  of  horrified 
surprise,  and  he  spoke  softly. 

"It's  hard  that  two  men  must  pay  so  hi^ 
for  the  cure  of — "  He  did  not  finish  Uie 
sentence,  and  only  Cary  knew  what  he  meant. 
The  Supervisor  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  was  silent,  but  Clancy  spoke. 

"God  grant  it's  but  two,"  said  he.  "A 
death's  an  ill  sign  to  commence  a  voyage  on." 

Then  a  silence  fell  upon  them  aU,  broken 
only  by  the  dip  of  the  paddles  and  the  ga^is 
of  the  man  who  was  dying. 

An  ill  voyage  it  was  in  the  making.  For 
days  which   at  last  were   uncounted    they 


made  their  way  along  rivers  so  lonely  that  the 
eyes  of  man  seemed  never  to  have  seen  them 
before;  then  through  forests  and  jungle,  on 
foot  always,  ragged,  hungry,  and  sore,  aban- 
doning or  daring  everything  that  the  c<hi- 
lents  ol  the  pillow  case  should  be  saved. 

But  at  last  there  came  a  day  when  the  path 
they  traveled  became  a  road — a  road  betning 
wheel-marics  of  carabdo  carts,  and  this  road 
led  them  into  a  squalid,  dusty  square,  a 
market  place  for  the  wretched  barrio  of  some 
far-distant  town.  Three  sides  of  this  square 
were  lined  with  bamboo  huts,  where  dirty 
children  and  women  dressed  in  gaudy  colors, 
together  with  some  villainous-looking  men, 
scowled  at  the  strangers  as  they  filed  throu^. 
But  the  men  did  not  care  to  attack  these 
browned,  tattered  strangers.  They  were  not 
more  than  ten  to  one,  and  such  odds  were  not 
long  enough,  in  their  opinion,  to  warrant  them 
fighting  Americans  in  the  open.  Cary  now 
had  taken  his  proper  place,  at  the  head  of  the 
others,  and  his  step  was  springy  and  his 
manner  alert  as  of  yore. 

The  fourth  side  of  the  plaza  was  lined  with 
shops;  one  of  them  newer  and  more  pre- 
tentious than  the  others.  It  had  an  awning, 
made  of  flour  sacks  sewed  together,  and 
propped,  lopsidedly,  on  poles.  Good  stoe 
was  displayed  of  cheap  German  cutlery,  stk^y 
botdes  of  vifuf  ie  nipa,  the  deadly  liquor  iS  tlw 
country,  and  some  articles  of  native  food.  It 
was  a  place  like  thousands  of  others.  ,  No  one 
noticed  it  particularly  until  Cary  half  stepped 
and  laughed  aloud. 

Sitting  on  the  ground,  leaning  ag^nst  the 
shaded  front  wall  of  the  store,  was  a  man, 
barefooted  and  dressed  like  his  nei^bors. 
He  looked  up,  and  they  saw  that  it  wu 
Wilson,  and  that  near  him  stood  the  woman. 

Her  beaver-tailed  skirt,  much  soOed,  was  of 
cheap  silk,  gorgeously  colored;  her  camistta 
of  coarse  abaci  was  likewise  of  gayest  hues. 
She  had  taken  on  flesh,  and  her  face  was  a 
livid,  light  blue,  caused  by  her  having  pow- 
dered it  thickly  while  it  was  wet. 

Cary  snorted  with  disgust.  "  Why,  she's 
fat — she's  just  like  any  other  mestitti,"  he 
said  to  the  doctor.  Then  he  laughed  again. 
"But  she  has  her  heart's  de^re  now.  Jack, 
eh?     She's  of  the  genie  fina  all  right." 

Still  lauding,  he  swung  out  again  on  the 
march.  The  doctor's  face  took  on  the  cheer- 
fulness that  it  had  not  worn  since  his  friend 
had  left  Pangasinln.  For  he  knew  that  Cary 
was  cured. 
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THE   VALUE    OF   A   VOICE 

By  JOSEPH  L.  STICKNEY 


f  LTHOUGH  it  is  close  upon 
,  loo  years  since  the  United 
States  has  been  threatened 
I  by  a  hostile  fleet — for  of 
I  course  Admiral  Cervera's 
bluff  at  an  approach  to  our 
'  shores  was  never  considered 
a  danger  by  navy  men — the  summer  of  1863 
withered  a  bold  raid  upon  the  shipping  along 
our  northem  coast  that  created  great  alarm 
among  the  owners  and  skippers  of  American 
vessels.  The  Confederate  cruiser  Tallakas- 
see,  having  arrived  o£f  Cape  Cod,  captured  the 
fast  brig  Tacony,  manned  and  armed  her; 
and  together  these  craft  continued  the  work 
of  capturing  and  destroying  merchantmen, 
there  being  almost  no  protecting  naval  force 
north  of  the  blockaded  Southern  waters. 
News  soon  hc^a  coming  into  New  Vork 
and  Boston  of  the  burning  of  several  ships 
oS  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Cape  Cod,  fol- 
lowed by  the  arrival  of  a  neutral  craft  bring- 
ing the  crews  of  the  destroyed  vessels. 

Among  the  few  available  cruisers  of  the 
Federal  navy  remaining  in  northern  ports 
at  the  moment  was  the  old-fashioned  sailing 
sloop  of  war  Manitou.  To  the  reader  of  the 
present  day  it- may  be  well  to  explain  that  a 
sloop  of  war  was  not  a  sloop  at  all,  but  a 
full-rigged  ship,  the  name  having  come 
down  from  the  time  when  the  smallest 
fighting  vessels  had  been  sloop-rigged.  This 
respect  for  custom  and  tradition  accounts  for 
an  incident  that  happened  o9  Nantucket 
when  the  Manitou  was  sent  out  to  capture 
or  destroy  the  Confederate  cruisers. 

The  ■doop  of  war  was  commanded  by 
one  of  the  most  punctilious  seamen  of  the 
"  (dd  navy."  Able,  conscientious,  thoroughly 
trained  in  every  detail  of  his  duty,  and  ready 
to  fight  anything  where  he  could  bring  a  gun 
to  bear,  Captain  Magnum  sailed  from  New 
York  in  the  month  of  July  determined  to 


bring  the  Tallahassee  and  the  Tacony  into 
port  as  prizes. 

So  far  as  the  Tacony  was  concerned  he 
had  no  doubt,  for  the  brig  had  no  battery 
worthy  of  consideration;  and,  being  a  sailing 
vessel  also,  it  was  improbable  that  it  could 
escape  from  a  larger  and  more  seaworthy 
craft,  like  the  Manitou.  The  latter  carried 
ten  of  the  latest  type  of  33-p>ounder  smooth- 
bore gmis,  five  in  each  broadside,  and  a  60- 
pounder  Parrott  rifle  on  a  pivot  carriage  on 
the  forecastle.  At  any  distance  within  a 
mile  these  guns,  throwing  time-fused  shells, 
could  deliver  a  very  destructive  fire. 

Of  course  a  steamer  is  able  to  choose  its 
own  position  in  a  fight  with  a  sailing  ship, 
and  the  Manitou  would  have  been  practically 
helpless  in  a  set  action  with  the  Tallahassee; 
but  Captain  Magnum  purposed  getting  into 
dose  quarters  with  his  enemy  by  a  stratagem, 
believing  that  he  could  suddenly  cripple  the 
cruiser's  motive  power.  Accordin^y  every 
effcst  was  made  to  efface  the  Manilou's  man- 
of-war  characteristics  casually  visible  at  a 
little  distance.  The  slender  royal  poles — 
those  parts  of  the  masts  that  extended  above 
the  standing  rigging — ^were  cut  off;  several 
discolored  and  clumsy  patches  were  put  into 
the  sails;  the  broad  white  band  around  the 
ship  at  the  gun  port  level  was  painted  black 
like  the  rest  of  the  hull;  the  ports  themselves 
were  filled  up  flush  with  the  sides,  the  guns 
being  nm  in  so  that  no  muzzle  protruded; 
a  clever  imitation  of  a  windmill  was  rigged 
in  the  middle  of  the  quarter-deck,  this  kind 
of  motive  power  for  pumping  water  from  the 
bilge  having  been  recently  introduced  to 
save  the  crews  of  merchant  ships  the  neces- 
sity for  manning  the  pumps  every  day;  pen- 
dants and  whips  were  fitt«i  as  braces  for  the 
yards,  because  the  light  crews  of  merchant- 
men required  these  devices  not  necessary  in 
the  fully  manned  sloop  of  war,  and  occa- 
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sioDal  tangles  of  rope-yam  were  hung  to  the 
footropcs  of  the  yards  to  give  an  air  of 
slovenliness  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  navy. 

The  6o-pounder  rifle  on  the  forecasde, 
however,  was  a  too  conspicuously  bellicose 
object  to  be  disguised.  Any  kind  of  cover- 
ing that  could  have  been  put  over  it  would 
have  failed  to  deceive  a  navy-bred  officer  in 
the  Confederate  service,  for  he  would  have 
known  that  merchant  captains  do  oot  pile 
cargo  on  the  forecastle.  Accordingly  Cap- 
tain Magnum  had  the  fore  staysail  patched 
out  to  about  twice  its  natural  size,  so  that  it 
would  wholly  hide  the  gun  and  carriage  when 
it  was  clumsily  hauled  down.  Tripping 
lines  were  so  arranged  that  the  whole  sail 
could  be  instantaneously  flung  overboard. 

It  was  Magnum's  intention  that,  as  soon 
as  a  vessel  resembling  the  Tallahassee  should 
be  sighted,  he  would  head  the  Manitou  away 
from  her,  as  if  trying  to  escape.  Then,  if  it 
proved  to  be  the  Tallahassee,  she  would  not 
get  a  good  view  of  the  Manitou's  forecastle, 
and  the  fore  staysail  would  sufficiently  hide 
the- pivot  gun  until  it  was  time  to  open  fire. 

With  a  fresh  northwesterly  wind  the  Matt' 
iiou,  under  all  plain  sail  and  port  stunsails, 
bore  away  to  the  eastward  from  Sandy  Hook, 
holding  a  good  speed  until  the  neighborhood 
of  Old  South  Shoal  was  reached.  Here  the 
wind  fell  to  almost  nothing,  fog  came  up, 
and  for  a  day  the  vessel  drifted  with  hardly 
steerage  way.  The  next  day  was  still  foggy, 
but  there  was  a  light  southerly  breeze.  That 
the  Manitou  was  close  in  the  wake  of  the 
Tallahassee  was  evident  from  the  discovery 
of  two  burning  vessels.  Then  a  British 
merchant  ship  carrying  immigrants  to  New 
York  was  spoken,  and  the  Maniiau,  running 
within  hailing  distance,  learned  that  the 
Briton  had  as  passengers  five  crews  of  Amer- 
ican ships,  put  aboard  by  the  Tallahassee 
after  she  had  burned  their  vessels. 

Next  morning,  just  at  daybreak,  there  was 
a  hfting  of  the  fog,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Manitou  saw  a  steamer  stopped  alongside 
of  a  sailing  vessel  about  six  miles  away. 
Then  the  fog  shut  down,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  hours  it  was  impossible  for  the  eye  to 
penetrate  it.  Captain  Magnum  had  no 
doubt  the  steamer  sighted  was  the  Tallahas- 
see in  the  act  of  capturing  a  merchant  ship; 
and,  while  he  hoped  the  Confederate  was 
hunting  in  the  fog  for  the  big  vessel — the 
Manitou — sighted  in  the  morning,  he  knew 
there  was  no  certainty  of  a  meeting. 


Shortly  before  dawn  the  wind  shifted  to 
the  westward,  the  fog  began  to  lift,  and, 
just  as  the  gray  lig^t  of  morning  began  to 
reveal  the  horizon,  a  steamer  was  sighted 
about  two  miles  to  windward.  The  air  was 
still  murky  and  unfavorable  to  distant  vision, 
but  the  officers  of  the  Manitou,  peering  over 
the  break  of  the  poop  deck — for  Captain 
Magnum  had  cleared  everybody  except  him- 
self out  of  sight — saw  a  schooner-rigged 
steamer  heading  toward  them. 

The  Manitou  was  put  dead  before  the 
wind,  the  battery  was  loaded  carefully,  the 
fuses  being  cut  to  explode  the  ^ells  in  one 
half  a  second  after  firing,  and  the  guns  were 
still  left  run  in  to  the  full  length  of  thor 
breechings.  Ever  since  leaving  New  York 
the  crew  had  had  daily  drills  for  the  coming 
emergency.  At  the  order  to  fire,  the  peal- 
stoppers  were  to  be  released  and  thrust  over- 
board, the  ^de  tackles  and  handspikes  were 
to  be  smartly  used  to  give  the  exact  train 
necessary  to  lay  the  guns  on  the  midship 
section  of  the  enemy,  each  gun  captain  was 
to  have  his  gun  already  properly  elevated  for 
the  distance  between  the  two  ^ips,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  sights  and  the  enemy's  water  line 
coincided,  the  lock  strings  were  to  be  pulled. 

Captain  Magnum  was  counting  upon  the 
Tallahassee's  captain  coming  up  abeam  close 
enough  to  hail  him;  and  as  the  steamer 
ranged  alongside  within  talking  di^ance  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  any  cf  the 
Manitou's  six  guns  to  miss  sending  its  pro- 
jectile into  the  enemy.  He  counted  upon 
the  surprise  and  the  execution  done  by  this 
broadside  being  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
reload  before  the  Tailahassee  could  return 
an  eSective  fire,  so  that  he  had  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  planting  ten  32-pounder  and 
two  6o-pounder  shells  in  his  enemy  before 
the  latter  could  use  his  steam  power.  If  any 
of  these  shells  destroyed  a  vital  part  <rf  the 
Tallahassee's  steaming  or  steering  mechan- 
ism, the  Manitou  would  have  a  fair  chance. 

The  Manitou  was  now  slipping  along  at  a 
five-knot  speed,  but  astern  the  steamer  was 
coming  up  fast.  Captain  Magnum,  dressed 
in  an  old  suit  of  oil^ins,  stood  at  the  edge 
of  the  poop  deck,  in  full  view  of  all  the  guns' 
crews,  grasping  a  shroud  of  the  mizzen  rig- 
ging with  his  left  hand  while  he  held  his 
trumpet  behind  him  in  his  ri^t,  steadily 
focing  the  oncoming  steamer.  On  the  main- 
deck  the  men  at  the  lock  strings,  the  hand- 
spikes and  the  side  tackles,  with  faculties 
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alert  and  muscles  tense,  waited  for  the  fall 
of  the  captain's  trumpet  as  the  signal  to  fire. 
A  coupte  of  seamen  lounged  about  the  fore- 
castle in  ragged  togs  and  sou'westers.  In 
the  misty,  uncertain  morning  light  the  Man- 
itou  was  giving  a  very  decent  imitation  of 
one  of  the  old-time,  full-rigged  cargo  car- 
riers. 

As  the  steamer  drew  closer  Captain  Mag- 
num noted  her  characteristic  features  with 
intense  satisfaction.  The  shape  of  her  hull, 
the  rake  of  her  smokestack,  the  arrangement 
of  her  battery,  the  general  outline  of  her 
upper  works--all  conclusively  identified  the 
stranger  as  the  Confederate  cruiser  Tallahas- 
see. When  the  bow  of  the  steamer  was  over- 
lapping the  Maniiou's  stem,  on  a  course 
parallel  to  the  lalter's  and  less  than  loo 
yards  distant  on  the  starboard  side,  from  the 
bri<^  of  the  steamer  came  the  hail: 

"Ship  ahoy!" 

"Ahoyl"  snarled  back  Magnum  in  his 
queer,  high-pitched  tones. 

"What  ship  is  that?" 

"The  Canadian  ship  Me  Bon  Dieu" 
replied  Magnum. 

"Where  are  you  from  and  where  bound?" 

"  From  New  York,  for  Quebec,"  was  Mag- 
num's answer;  and  then,  following  the  usual 
sea  etiquette,  "What  ship  is  that?" 

"Her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Spitfire," 
was  the  reply.  "Heave  to  and  I  will  send  a 
boat  aboard  of  you." 

This  was  all  that  was  needed  to  satisfy 
Magnum  that  the  stranger  was  the  Tallahas- 
see. It  was  a  very  usual  custom  for  Confed- 
erate vessels  to  pass  themselves  o5  as  British 
men-of-war;  but  Magnum  bad  often  seen 
the  genuine  Spitfire,  and  be  knew  that  the 
steamer  now  ranged  up  nearly  abeam  of  him 
did  not  resemble  the  British  war  ship  at  all. 
In  another  instant  the  trumpet  would  have 
dropped,  and  the  guns  of  the  Manitou  would 
have  belched  forth  their  deadly  shells. 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  Magnum,  how- 
ever, that  he  might  get  a  still  greater  advan- 
t^e,  since  evidendy  the  steamer's  captain 
had  not  seen  through  his  disguise.  If  he 
could  induce  his  adversary  to  back  his  en- 
gines, in  order  to  give  the  Manitou  room  to 
haul  by  the  wind — which  would  be  necessary 
before  he  could  heave  his  own  ship  to— he 


would  be  able  to  rake  his  enemy  as  he  luffed 
across  his  bows;  and,  as  the  steamer  would 
be  dead  in  the  water,  with  only  her  forward 
pivot  gun  available  for  an  immediate  return, 
he  would  have  a  great  tactical  advantage. 

"If  you'll  back  your  engines  and  drop 
astern,"  he  hailed,  "I  will  haul  by  the  wind 
on  the  starboard  tack  to  heave  to." 

Magnum's  shrill  voice  had  hardly  ceased 
when  from  the  poop  deck  of  the  other  vessel 
came  a  quick  shout,  vibrant  and  penetrating: 

"For  God's  sake.  Magnum,  don't  fire! 
This  is  the  ToUma,  looking  for  the  Tallahas- 
seel" 

The  United  States  ship  Tolona,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Burgwin,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Captain  Magniun,  had  arrived  at 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard  from  the  Gulf  Block- 
ading Squadron  two  days  before  and  had 
been  hurried  out  to  catch  the  Tallahassee 
and  the  Tacony.  On  sighting  what  seemed 
to  be  a  merchant  ship  early  in  the  morning 
the  Tolona  had  overhauled  her  for  the  piur- 
pose  of  inquiring  whether  she  had  seen  the 
enemy's  vessels.  In  usual  routine  fashion 
the  man-of-war  had  nm  close  to  the  Mani- 
tou, well  knowing  that  the  Confederates  bad 
no  ship  of  that  character  and,  therefore,  not 
taking  ike  vigilant  precautions  that  would 
have  marked  her  approach  to  a  more  ques- 
tionable type  of  stranger.  The  ofEcer  of  the 
deck  had  done  the  hailing,  but  Captain 
Burgwin  was  on  deck,  aft,  listening. 

Telling  the  story  afterwards  in  Captain 
Magnum's  presence,  Burgwin  said: 

"I  was  first  astonished  at  the  nerve  of  a 
Blue  Nose  skipper  asking  what  he  supposed 
to  be  a  British  man-of-war  to  back  her  en- 
gines to  give  him  sea  room;  and  then  it  sud- 
denly came  to  me  that  nobody  hut  'Pat' 
Magnum  could  possibly  have  that  peculiar 
voice.  In  a  glance  I  recognized  the  hull  of 
the  Manitou;  and  Magnum's  mistake  in  our 
identity  and.  his  intention  to  broadside  us 
flashed  into  my  mind  instantaneously." 

"Well,"  replied  Magnum  dryly,  "I  had 
no  knowledge  that  any  navy  ship  like  the 
Tolona  was  near  those  waters,  for  I  had  left 
New  York  before  your  arrival  in  Boston; 
but  I  knew  your  craft  wasn't  the  Spitfire,  and 
if  you  hadn't  spoken  in  that  second  you 
would  have  been  blown  out  of  water." 
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CHAPTER   VIII   {Continued) 

rHE  house  and  garden  at 
L  Silverside  seemed  to  be  log- 
7  icat  parts  of  a  landscape, 
^  which  included  uplands, 
ll  headlands,  sky,  and  water 
?  — a  silvery  harmonious  en- 
■^  semble,  where  the  artificial 
portion  was  neither  officiously  intrusive  nor, 
on  the  other  band,  meager  and  insignifi- 

The  house,  a  long  two-storied  aSair  with 
white  shutters  and  pillared  veranda,  was 
built  of  graystone;  the  garden  was  walled 
with  it — a  precaution  against  no  rougher  in- 
truder than  the  wind,  which  would  have 
whipped  unsheltered  flowers  and  fruit  trees 
into  ribbons. 

Walks  of  hardened  earth,  to  which  green 
mold  clung  in  patches,  wound  through  the 
grounds  and  threaded  the  three  little  groves 
of  oak,  chestnut,  and  locust,  in  the  centers  of 
which,  set  in  circular  lawns,  were  the  three 
axes  of  interest — the  stone-edged  fish  pond, 
the  spouting  fountain,  and  the  ancient  ship's 
figurehead— -a  wind-worn,  sea-battered  mer- 
maid cuddling  a  tiny,  finny  sea-child  between 
breast  and  lips. 

Whoever  the  unknown  wood  carver  had 
6een  he  had  been  an  artist,  too,  and  a  good 
one;  and  when  the  big  China  trader,  the  First 
Bom,  went  to  pieces  off  Frigate  Light,  fifty 
years  ago,  this  figurehead  had  been  cast  up 
from  the  sea. 

Wandering  into  the  garden,  following  the 
first  path  at  random,  Selwyn  chanced  upon  it, 
and  stood,  pipe  in  his  moulh,  hands  in  his 
pockets,  surprised  and  charmed. 


Plunkitt,  the  head  gardener,  came  along, 
trundling  a  mowing  machine. 

"Ain't  it  kindar  nice,"  he  said,  lingering. 
"When  I  pass  here  moonlight  nights,  il 
seems  like  that  baby  was  a-smilin'  ri^t  up 
into  his  mamma's  face,  an'  that  there  fish- 
tailed  girl  was  laughin'  back  at  him.  Come 
here  some  night  when  there's  a  moon,  Cap'in 
Selwyn," 

In  the  rose  garden,  and  along  that  section 
of  the  wall  included  in  it,  the  rich,  dry,  porous 
soil  glimmered  tike  gold  under  the  sun;  and 
here  Selwyn  discovered  Nina  and  Eileen 
busily  solicitous  over  the  tender  shoots  of 
favorite  bushes.  A  few  long-stemmed  early 
rosebuds  lay  in  their  baskets;  Selw}^!  dren' 
one  through  his  buttonhole  and  sat  down  on  a 
wheelbarrow,  amiably  disposed  to  look  on 
and  let  the  others  work. 

Eileen  came  over  to  him,  fingers  doubled 
into  her  palm  and  small  thumb  extended, 

"Thorns  and  prickles,  please,"  she  said; 
and  he  took  her  hand  in  his  and  proceeded  to 
extract  them  while  she  looked  down  at  her 
almost  invisible  wounds,  tenderly  amused  at 
his  fear  of  hurting  her. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "that  people  are 
beginning  to  open  their  houses  yonder?" 
She  nodded  toward  the  west:  "The  Minsters 
are  on  the  way  to  Brookmlnsler,  the  Orchils 
have  already  arrived  at  Hitherwood  House, 
and  the  coachmen  and  horses  were  housed  at 
Southlawn  last  night.  I  rather  dread  the 
dinners  and  country  formality  that  always 
interferes  with  the  jolly  times  we  have;  but  il 
will  be  rather  good  fun  at  the  bathing  beach. 
Do  you  swim  well?     But  of  course  you 


do." 


"Pretty  well;  do  you?" 
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"I'm  a  fish.  Glad)^  Orchil  and  I  would 
never  leave  the  surf  if  they  didn't  literally 
dr^  us  home.  You  know  Gladys  Orchil? 
She's  very  nice;  so  is  Sheila  Minster;  you'll 
like  her  better  in  the  country  than  you 
do  in  town.  Kathleen  Lawn  is  nice,  too. 
AlasI  I  see  many  a  morning  where  Drina 
and  I  twirl  our  respective  thumbs  while 
you  and  Boots  are  oS  with  a  gayer  set. 
Oh,  don't  interrupt  I  No  mortal  man  is  proof 
gainst  Sheila  and  Gladys  and  Kathleen — 
,  and  you're  not  a  demigod — are  you?  Thank 
you  for  your  surgery  upon  my  thumb — " 
She  naively  placed  the  tip  of  it  between 
her  lips  and  looked  at  him,  standing  there 
like  a  schoolgirl  in  her  fresh  gown,  bur- 
mshed  hair  loosened  and  curling  in  riotous 
beauty  across  cheeks  and  ears. 

Nina,  basket  on  her  arm,  snipping  away 
with  her  garden  shears,  ^anced  over  her 
shoulder  —  and  went  on,  snipping.  They 
did  not  notice  how  far  away  her  agricultural 
ardor  led  her  —  did  not  notice  when  she 
stood  a  moment  at  the  gate  looking  back  at 
than,  or  when  she  passed  out,  pretty  head 
bent  thoughtfully,  the  shears  swinging  loose 
at  her  girdle. 

The  prairie  rosebuds  In  Eileen's  basket 
exhaled  their  wild,  sweet  odor;  and  Selwyn, 
breathing  it,  removed  his  hat  like  one  who 
faces  a  cooling  breeze,  and  looked  at  the 
young  ^1  standing  before  him  as  though 
she  were  the  source  of  all  things  sweet  and 
fre^ening  in  this  opening  of  the  youngest 
year  of  hjs  life. 

She  said,  smiling  absently  at  his  question: 
"Certainly  one  can  grow  younger;  and  you 
have  done  it  in  a  day,  here  with  me.  You 
are  very  like  a  boy,  sometimes,  as  young  as 
Gerald,  I  often  think — especially  when  your 
hat  is  off.  You  always  look  so  perfectly 
groomed;  I  wonder— I  wonder  what  you 
would  look  like  if  your  hair  were  rumpled?" 

"Try  it,"  he  suggested  lazily. 

"I?  I  don't  think  I  dare — "  She  raised 
her  hand,  hesitated,  the  gay  daring  in  her 
eyes  deepening  to  audacity.    "Shall  I?" 

"Why  not?" 

"T-touch  your  hair? — ^rumple  it? — as  I 
would  Gerald's!  I'm  tempted  to  —  only 
— only " 

"What?" 

"I  don't  know;  I  couldn't.  I — it  was 
only  the  temptation  of  a  second — "  She 
laughed  uncertainly.  The  suggestion  of  the 
intimacy  tinted  her  cheeks  with  its  reaction; 


she  took  a  short  step  backward;  instinct, 
blindly  sdrring,  sobered  her;  and  as  the  smile 
faded  from  eye  and  lip,  his  face  changed,  too. 
And  far,  very  far  away  in  the  silent  cells  of 
his  heart  a  distant  pulse  awoke. 

She  continued  moving  along  among  the 
bushes,  pinching  back  here,  snipping,  trim- 
ming, clipping  thtre;  and  after  a  while  she 
had  wandered  quite  beyond  speaking  distance; 
and,  at  leisurely  intervals  she  straightened  up 
and  turned  to  look  back  across  the  roses  at 
him — a  quiet,  unsmiling  ga2e  in  exchange 
for  his  unchanging  eyes,  which  never  left 
her. 

She  was  at  the  farther  edge  of  the  rose 
garden  now  where  a  boy  knelt,  weeding. 
Selwyn  saw  her  speak  to  him  and  give  him 
her  basket  and  shears  and  saw  the  boy  start 
away  toward  the  house,  leaving  her  leaning 
idly  above  the  sun-dial,  elbows  on  the 
weather-beaten  stone,  studying  the  carved 
figures  of  the  dial.  And  every  line  and  con- 
tour and  curve  of  her  figure  —  even  the 
lowered  head,  now  resting  between  both 
hands — summoned  him. 

She  heard  his  step,  but  did  not  move;  and 
when  he  leaned  above  the  dial,  resting  on  his 
elbows,  beside  her,  she  laid  her  finger  on  the 
shadow  of  the  dial. 

"Time,"  she  said,  "is  trying  to  frighten 
me.  It  pretends  to  be  nearly  five  o'clock ;  do 
you  believe  it?" 

"Time  is  running  very  fast  with  me,"  he 
said. 

"With  me,  too;  I  don't  wish  it  to;  I  dont 
care  for  third  speed  forward  all  the  time." 

He  was  bending  closer  above  the  stone  dial, 
striving  to  decipher  the  inscription  on  it : 

Under  blue  skies 
My  shadow  lies. 
Under  gray  skies 
My  shadow  dies. 

If  over  me 
Two  Lovers  leaning 
Would  solve  my  Mystery 
And  rettd  my  Meaning, 
— Or  clear,  or  overcast  the  Skies — 
The  Answer  always  lies  within  their  Eyes. 
Look  longl    Look  long!    For  there,  and  there  alone 
Time  solves  the  Riddle  graven  on  Ihis  StoncI 

"I  never  understood  it,"  she  observed, 
h'ghtly  scornful.  "What  occult  meaning  has 
a  sun-dial  for  the  spooney?  I'm  sure  I 
don't  want  to  read  riddles  in  strange  gentle- 
men's optics." 

"The  verses,"  he  explained,  "are^evidently 
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addressed  to  the  spooney,  so  why  should  you 
resent  them?" 

"I  don't.  I  can  be  spoons,  too,  for  that 
matter." 

"You  still  spoon?  Impossible!  At'your 
{^?     Nonsense!" 

"It  isn't  at  all  impossible.  Wait  until 
there's  a  moon,  and  a  canoe,  and  a  nice 
boy  who  is  young  enough  to  be  frightened 
easily!" 

"And  I,"  he  retorted,  "am  too  old  to  be 
frightened;  so  there's  no  moon,  no  canoe,  no 
pretty  girl,  no  spooning  for  me.  Is  that  it, 
Eileen?" 

-"Oh,  Gladys  and  Sheila  will  attend  to  you, 
Captain  Sdwyn." 

"Why  Gladys  Orchil?  AVhy  Sheila  iCn- 
ster?    And  why  «oi  Eileen  Erroll?" 

"Spoon?    With  you!" 

"You  are  quite  right,"  he  said,  smiling; 
"it  would  be  poor  sport." 

There  had  been  no  change  in  his  amused 
eyes,  in  his  voice;  yet,  sensitive  to  the  im- 
perceptible, the  girl  locjced  up  quiddy. 

"Have  you  misunderstood  me?"  she  asked 
in  a  low  voice. 

"How,  child?" 

"I  don't  know.    Shall  we  walk  a  little?" 

Traversing  the  grove  which  encircled  the 
newly  dipped  la^v^,  now  fragrant  with  sun- 
crisped  grass  tips  left  in  the  wake  of  the 
mower,  he  ^anced  up  at  the  pretty  mermaid 
mother  cuddling  her  tiny  offspring  against 
her  throat. 

"Plunkitt  tells  me  that  they  really  laugh 
at  each  other  in  the  moonlight,"  he  said. 

She  glanced  up;  then  away  with  him: 

"You  seem  to  be  enamored  of  the  moon- 
lighl,"  she  said. 

"I  like  to  prowl  in  it." 

"Alone?" 

"Sometimes," 

"And — at  other  times?" 

He  laughed:  "Oh,  I'm  past  that,  as  you 
reminded  nie  a  moment  ago." 

"Then  you  did  misunderstand  mel" 

"Why,  no " 

"  Yes,  you  did!   But  I  supposed  you  knew." 

"Knew  what,  Eileen?" 

"What  I  meant." 

"You  meant  that  I  am  hors  concours" 

"I  didn't!" 

"  But  I  am,  child.    I  was,  long  ago." 

She  looked  up:  "Do  you  really  think 
that.  Captain  Selwyn?  If  you  do — I  am 
glad." 


He  laughed  outright.  "You  are  g^  thai 
I'm  safely  past  the  spooning  age?"  he  in- 
quired, moving  forward. 

She  halted:  "Yes,  Because  I'm  quite 
sure  of  you  if  you  are;  I  mean  that  I  can 
always  keep  you  for  myself.    Can't  I  ?  " 

"You  wish  to  keep  me — for  youtsdf?" 
he  repeated,  laughing. 

"  Yes,  Captam  Selwyn." 

"Until  you  marry.    Is  th^  it,  Eileen?" 

"Yes,  until  I  marry." 

"And  then  we'll  let  each  other  go;  is  that 
it?" 

"Yes.  But  I  think  Ltdd  you  that  I 
would  never  marry.     Didir  1 1  ?  " 

"Oh!  Then" ours  is  to  be  a  lifelong  and 
and-sentimental  contract ! " 

"  Yes,  uitless  you  many," 

"I  promise  not  to,"  he  said,  "imless  you 
do." 

"I  promise  not  to,"  she  said  gayly,  "unless 
you  da" 

"There  remains,"  he  observed,  "but  one 
way  Iot  you  iwid  I  ever  to  marry  anybody. 
And  as  I'm  hors  concours,  even  that  hope  is 
ended." 

She  flushed;  her  lips  parted,  but  she 
checked  what  she  had  meant  to  say,  and  they 
walked  forward  together  in  silence  for  a  while 
until  she  had  made  up  her  mind  what  to  say 
and  how  to  express  it: 

"  Captain  Selwyn,  there  are  two  things  that 
you  do  which  seem  to  me  unfair.  You  still 
have,  at  times,  that  far-away,  absent  expres- 
sion which  excludes  me;  and  when  I  venture 
to  break  the  silence,  you  have  a  way  of 
answering,  'Yes,  child,'  and  'No,  child' — as 
though  you  were  inattentive,  and  I  had  not 
yet  become  an  adult.  Thai  is  my  first  com- 
plaint! What  are  you  laughing  at?  It  is 
true;  and  it  confuses  and  hurts  me;  because 
I  know  I  am  intelligent  enou^  and  dd 
enough  to — to  be  treated  as  a  woman! — a 
woman  attractive  enough  to  be  reckoned  with ! 
But  I  never  seem  to  be  wholly  so  to  you," 

The  laugh  died  out  as  she  ended;  icx  a 
moment  they  stood  there,  confronting  each 
other, 

"Do  you  imagine,"  he  s^d  in  a  low  voice, 
"that  I  do  not  know  all  that  ? " 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  do.  For  all 
your  friendship — for  all  your  liking  and  your 
kindness  to  me — somehow — ^I — I  don't  seem 
to  stand  with  you  as  other  women  do;  I 
don't  seem  to  stand  their  chances." 


"What  chances?" 
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"The — the  consideration;  you  don't  call 
any  other  woman  'child,'  do  you?  You 
don't  constantly  remind  other  women  of  the 
difference  in  your  ages,  do  you?  You  don't 
jed  with  other  women  that  you  are — as  you 
please  to  call  it — hors  concours^iyat  of  the 
running.  And  I  don't  regard  you  so.  And 
I — and  it  troubles  me  to  be  excluded — to 
be  found  wanting,  inadequate  in  anything 
that  a  woman  should  be.  I  know  that  you 
and  I  have  no  desire  to  marry  each  other— i>ut 
— but  please  don't  make  the  reason  for  it 
either  your  age  or  my  physical  immaturity  or 
intellectual  inexperience." 

Another  of  those  weather-stained  seats  of 
Geor^a  marble  stood  imbedded  under  the 
trees  near  where  she  had  halted;  and  she 
seated  herself,  outwardly  composed,  and  in- 
wardly a  little  fri^tened  at  what  she  had 
sfud. 

As  for  Selwyn,  he  remained  where  he  had 
been  standing  on  the  lawn's  velvet  edge; 
and,  raising  her  e)-es  again,  her  heart  misgave 
her  that  she  had  wantonly  strained  a  friend- 
ship which  had  been  all  but  perfect,  and 
now  he  was  moving  across  the  path  toward 
her — a  curious  look  in  his  face  which  she 
could  not  interpret.  She  looked  up  as  he 
approached  and  stretched  out  her  hand: 

"  Forgive  me,  Captain  Selwyn,"  she  said. 
"I  am  a  child — a  spoiled  one;  and  I  have 
proved  it  to  you.  Will  you  sit  here  beside  me 
and  tell  me  very  gentiy  what  a  fool  I  am  to 
risk  straining  the  friendship  dearest  to  me 
in  the  whole  world?  And  will  you  lix  my 
penance?" 

"You  have  fixed  it  yourself  by  the  chal- 
lenge of  your  womanhood." 

"I  did  not  challenge " 

"No;  you  defended.  You  are  right.  The 
girl  I  cared  for — the  girl  who  was  there  with 
me  on  Brier  Water — so  many,  many  centuries 
ago — the  giri  who,  yeare  ago,  leaned  there 
beside  me  on  the  sun-dial — has  become  a 
memory." 

"What  do  you  mean  ? "  she  asked  faintiy, 

"ShaUIteUyou?" 

"Yes." 

"Have  you  any  idea  what  I  am  going  to 
say,  Eileen?" 

She  looked  up  quickly,  frightened  at  the 
tremor  in  his  voice : 

"Don't — don't  say  it.  Captain  Selwynl" 

He  said  quietly : "  I  was  afraid  you  could  not 
listen.  You  see,  Eileen,  that,  after  all,  a  man 
does  know  when  he  is  done  for " 


"Captain  Selwyn!"  She  turned  and 
caught  his  hands  in  both  of  heis,  her  eyes 
bright  with  tears:  "Is  that  the  penalty  for 
what  I  said?  Did  you  think  I  invited 
this " 

"Invited!  No,  child,"  he  said  gently. 
"I  was  fool  enough  to  believe  in  myself;  that 
is  all.  I  have  always  been  on  the  k^  of 
loving  you.  Only  in  dreams  did  I  ever  dare 
set  foot  across  diat  frontier.  Now  I  have 
dared.  I  love  you.  That  is  all;  and  it  must 
not  distress  you." 

"But  it  does  not,"  she  said;  "I  have  always 
loved  you  —  dearly,  dearly.  Not  in  that 
way.  I  don't  know  how.  Must  it  be  in 
ihat  way,  Captain  Selwyn  ?  Can  we  not  go 
on  in  the  other  way — that  dear  way  which 
I  —  I  have — almost  spoiled?  Must  we  be 
like  other  people  —  must  sentiment  turn  it 
^  to  commonplace?  Listen  to  me;  I  do 
love  you;  it  is  perfectly  easy  and  simple  to 
say  it.  But  it  is  not  emotional,  it  is  not 
sentimental.  Can't  you  see  that  in  little 
thin^- — in  my  ways  with  you?  I — if  I  were 
sentimental  about  you  I  would  call  you  Ph — 
by  your  fiist  name,  I  suppose.  But  I  can't; 
I've  tried  to — and  it's  very,  very  hard — and 
makes  me  self-conscious.  It  is  an  effort, 
you  see — and  so  would  it  be  for  me  to  think 
of  you  sentimentally.  Oh,  I  couldn't!  I 
couldn't! — you,  so  much  of  a  man,  so  strong 
and  generous  and  experienced  and  clever — so 
perfectly  the  embodiment  of  everything  I 
care  for  in  a  man  I  I  love  you  dearly;  but — 
you  saw!  I  could— could  not  bring  m>'self 
to  touch  even  your  hair — even  in  pure  mis- 
chief. And — sentiment  chills  me;  I — there 
are  times  when  it  would  be  unendurable 
— I  could  not  use  an  endearing  term — nor 
suffer  a — a  caress.  *  So  you  see — don't  you? 
And  won't  you  take  me  for  what  I  am? 
— and  as  I  am? — a  girl — still  young,  devoted 
to  you  with  all  her  soul — happy  with  you, 
believing  implicitly  in  you,  deeply,  deeply 
sensible  of  your  goodness  and  sweetness  and 
loyalty  to  her.  I  am  not  a  woman;  I  was 
a  fool  to  say  so.  But  you— you  are  so  over- 
whelmingly a  man  that  if  it  were  in  me  to. 
love  inrfhat  way — it  would  lie  you!  Do  you 
understand  me?  Or  have  I  lost  a  friend? 
Will  you  forgive  my  foolish  ixiast?  Can  you 
still  keep  me  first  in  your  heart — as  you  are 
in  mine?  And  pardon  in  me  all  that  I  am 
not?  Can  you  do  these  thin^  because  I  ask 
you?" 

"Yes,"  he  said. 
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Gerald  came  to  Silveiside  two  or  three 
times  during  the  eariy  summer,  arriving 
usually  on  Friday  and  Femaining  until  the 
following  Monday  morning. 

All  his  youthful  admiration  and  friendship 
for  Sei^-yn  had  returned;  that  was  plainly 
evident — and  with  it  something  less  of  callow 
self-efficiency.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  as 
cocksure  of  himself  and  the  world  as  he  had 
been;  there  was  less  bumptiousness  about 
him,  less  a^ressive  complacency.  Some- 
where and  somehow  somebody  or  something 
had  come  into  collision  with  him;  but  who  or 
what  this  had  been  he  did  not  offer  to  con- 
fide in  Selwyn;  and  the  older  man,  dreading 
to  disturb  the  existing  accord  between  them, 
forbore  to  question  hira  or  invite,  even  in- 
directly, any  confidence  not  offered. 

So  [heir  relations  remained  during  the  early 
summer;  and  everybody  supposed  that  Ger- 
ald's two  weeks'  vacation  would  be  spent 
there  at  Silverside.  Apparently  the  boy  him- 
self thought  so,  too,  for  he  made  some  plans 
ahead,  and  Austin  sent  down  a  very  handsome 
new  motor  boat  for  him. 

Then,  at  the  last  minute,  a  telegram  ar- 
rived, saying  that  he  had  sailed  for  Newport 
on  Neergard's  big  yachtt  And  for  two  weeks 
no  word  was  received  from  him  at  Silverside, 

Late  in  August,  however,  he  wrote  a  rather 
colorless  letter  to  Selwyn,  saying  that  he  was 
tired  and  would  be  down  for  the  week-end. 

He  came,  thinner  than  usual,  with  the  city 
pallor  showing  through  traces  of  the  sea  tan. 
And  it  appeared  that  he  was  really  tired;  for 
he  seemed  inclined  to  lounge  on  the  veranda, 
satisfied  as  long  as  Selwyn  remained  in  sight. 
But,  when  Selwyn  moved,  he  got  up  and  fol- 
lowed. There  was  trouble  somewhere,  stress 
of  doubt,  pressure  of  apprehension,  the  gravity 
of  immaturityhalfrealizingita  own  experience. 

Selwyn  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
Chaosite  was  likely  to  prove  a  commercial 
success.  And  now,  in  September,  his  ex- 
periments had  advanced  so  far  #tat  he 
ventured  to  invite  Austin,  Gerald,  Lansing, 
and  £<^erton  Lawn,  of  the  Lawn  Nitro- 
Powder  Company,  to  witness  a  few  tests  at 
his  cottage  laboratory  on  Stoim  Head. 

About  noon  his  guests  arrived  before  the 
cottage  in  a  solemn  file,  halted,  and  did  not 
appear  overanxious  to  enter  the  laboratory 


on  Slorm  Head.  Also  they  carefully  cast 
away  their  cigars  when  they  did  enter,  and 
seated  themselves  in  a  nervous  drcle  in  the 
largest  room  of  the  cottage.  Here  their  eyes 
instantly  became  glued  to  a  great  bowl  whicb 
was  piled  high  with  small  rose-tinted  cubes 
of  some  substance  which  resembled  sym- 
metrical and  translucent  crystals  of  pink 
quartz.  That  was  Chaosite  enough  to  blow 
the  entire  cliS  into  smithereens;  and  they  were 
aware  of  it,  and  they  eyed  it  with  respect. 

First  of  all  Selwyn  laid  a  cubic  crystal  on  an 
anvil,  and  struck  it  sharply  and  repeatedly 
with  a  bamrn^.  Austin's  thin  hair  rcGc,  and 
Et^rton  LawD  swallowed  nothing  several 
times;  but  nobody  went  to  heaven,  and  the 
little  cube  merely  cnunbled  into  a  flaky  pink 
» powder. 

Then  Selwyn  took  three  cubes,  dropped 
them  into  boiling  milk,  fished  them  out  again, 
twisted  them  into  a  waxy  taper,  placed  it  in  a 
candlestick,  and  set  fire  to  it.  The  taps 
burned  with  a  fiaring  brilliancy  but  without 
odor. 

Then  Selwyn  placed  several  cubes  in  a 
mortar,  pounded  them  to  powdo'  with  an 
iron  pestle,  and,  measuring  out  the  tiniest 
pinch — scarcely  enough  to  cover  the  i)oint 
of  a  penknife — placed  a  few  grains  in  several 
paper  cartridges.  Two  wads  followed  the 
powder,  then  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  shot, 
then  a  wad,  and  then  the  crimping. 

The  guests  stepped  gratefully  outside; 
Selwyn,  using  a  light  fowling  piece,  made 
pattern  after  pattern  for  them;  and  then  they 
all  trooped  solemnly  indoors  again;  and  Sel- 
wyn froze  Chaosite  and  boiled  it  and  baked 
it  and  melted  it  and  took  all  sorts  of  hair- 
raising  liberties  with  it;  and  after  that  be 
ground  it  to  powder,  placed  a  few  generous 
pinches  in  a  small  hand  grenade,  and  affixed 
a  primer,  the  secret  composition  of  which  he 
alone  knew.  That  was  the  key  to  the  secret — 
the  composition  of  the  primer  chai^. 

"I  used  to  play  baseball  in  college,"  he 
observed  smiling — "and!  used  to  be  a  pretty 
good  shot  with  a  snowball." 

They  followed  him  to  the  cliff's  edge, 
always  with  great  respect  for  the  awful  stuff 
he  handled  with  such  apparent  carelessness. 
There  was  a  black  sea-soaked  rock  jutting 
out  above  the  waves;  Selwyn  pranted  at  it, 
poised  himself,  and,  with  the  deao-cut,  over- 
hand, long,  strai^t  throw  of  a  trained  ball 
player  sent  the  grenade  like  a  bullet  at  the 
rock. 
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There  came  a  blioding  flash,  a  stunning, 
clean-cut  report — ^but  what  the  otheis  took  to 
be  a  vast  column  of  black,  smoke  was  really 
a  pillar  of  dust — all  that  was  left  of  the  rock. 
And  this  slowly  floated,  settling  like  mist 
over  the  waves,  leaving  nothing  where  the 
rock  had  been. 

"I  think,"  said  Edgerton  Lawn,  wiping  the 
starting  peispiration  from  his  forehead,  "that 
you  have  made  good,  Captain  Selwyn. 
Dense  or  bulk,  your  Chaosite  and  impact 
primer  seem  to  do  the  business;  and  I  think 
I  may  say  that  the  Lawn  Nitro-Powder  Com- 
pany is  ready  to  do  business,  too.  Can  you 
come  to  town  to-morrow?  It's  merdy  a 
matter  of  figures  and  signatures  now,  if  you 
say  so.     It  is  entirely  up  to  you," 

But  Selwyn  only  laughed.  He  looked  at 
Austin. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Edgerton  Lawn  good- 
naturedly,  "that  you  intend  to  make  us  sit  up 
and  beg;  or  do  you  mean  to  absorb  us?" 

But  Selwyn  said :  "I  want  more  time  on  this 
thing.  I  want  to  know  what  it  does  to  the 
interior  of  loaded  shells  and  in  fixed  ammuni- 
tion when  it  is  stored  for  a  year.  I  want  to 
know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  solvent 
after  firing  it  in  big  guns.  As  a  bursting 
charge  I'm  practically  satisfied  with  it;  but 
time  is  required  to  know  how  it  acts  on  steel 
in  storage  or  on  the  bores  of  guns  when 
exjdoded  as  a  propelling  charge.  Mean- 
while," turning  to  Lawn,  "I'm  tremendously 
obliged  to  you  for  coming— and  for  your  offer. 
You  see  how  it  is,  don't  you?  I  couldn't  risk 
taking  money  for  a  thing  which  might,  at  the 
end,  prove  dear  at  any  price." 

"I  see  that  you  possess  a  highly  developed 
conscience,"  said  Edgerton  Lawn,  laughing; 
"  and  when  I  tell  you  that  we  are  more  than 
willing  to  take  every  chance  of  failure " 

But  Selwyn  shook  his  head.  "Not  yet," 
he  said;  "don't  worry;  I  need  the  money,  and 
I'll  waste  no  time  when  a  square  deal  is 
possible.  But  I  ou^t  to  tell  you  this:  that 
first  of  all  I  must  oGfer  it  to  the  Government. 
That  is  only  decent,  you  see " 

"Who  ever  heajd  of  the  Government's 
gratitude?"  broke  in  Austin.  "Nonsense, 
Phil;  you  are  wasting  time!" 

"I've  got  to  do  it,"  said  Selwyn;  "you  must 
see  that,  of  course." 

"But  I  don't  see  it,"  began  Lawn — "be- 
cause you  are  not  in  the  Government  service 
■  now " 

"Besides,"  added  Austin,  "you  were  not  a 


West  Pointer;  you  never  were  under  obliga- 
tions to  the  Government  1 " 

"Are  we  not  all  under  obligation?"  asked 
Selwyn  so  simply  that  Austin  flushed. 

"Oh,  of  course — patriotism  and  all  that — 
naturally.  Confound  it,  I  don't  suppose  you'd 
go  and  offer  it  to  Germany  or  Japan  before 
our  own  Government  had  the  usual  chance  to 
turn  it  down  and  break  your  heart.  But 
why  can't  the  Government  make  arrange- 
ments with  Lawn's  company — if  it  desires 
to?" 

"A  man  can't  exploit  bis  own  Govem- 
menl;  you  all  know  that  as  well  as  I  do," 
returned  Selwyn,  smiling,  but  there  remained 
the  obstinate  squareness  of  jaw  and  his  eyes 
were  clear  and  steady.  Young  Lawn  looked 
into  them  and  the  hope  in  him  flickered; 
Austin  looked,  and  shrugged;  but  as  they  all 
turned  away  to  retrace  their  steps  across  the 
moors  in  the  direction  of  Silverside,  Lansing 
lightly  hooked  his  arm  into  Selwyn's;  and 
Gerald,  walking  thoughtfully  on  the  other 
side,  turned  over  and  over  in  his  mind  the 
proposition  offered  him — tile  spectacle  of  a 
modem  and  needy  man  to  whom  money 
appeared  to  be  the  last  consideration  in  a  plain 
matter  of  business.  Also  he  turned  over 
other  matters  in  his  mind;  and  moved  closer 
to  Selwyn,  walking  beside  him  with  grave  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground. 

The  matter  of  business  arrangements  ap- 
parently ended  then  and  there;  Lawn's 
company  sent  several  men  to  Selwyn  and 
wrote  him  a  great  many  letters— unlike  the 
Government,  which  had  not  replied  to  his 
briefly  tentative  suggestion  that  Chaosite  be 
conditionally  examined,  tested,  and  con- 
sidered. 

The  younger  set,  now  predominant  from 
Yoset  to  Wonder  Head,  made  up  parlies  to 
visit  Selwyn's  cottage,  which  had  become 
known  as  The  Chrysalis;  and  Selwyn  good- 
naturedly  exploded  a  pinch  or  two  of  the  stuff 
for  their  amusement,  and  never  betrayed  the 
sli^test  annoyance  or  boredom;  in  fact,  he 
behaved  so  amiably  during  gratuitous  inter- 
ruptions that  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  younger 
set,  who  presently  came  to  the  unanimous 
conclusion  that  there  was  Romance  in  the 
air.  And  they  sniffed  il  with  delicate  noses 
uptilted  and  liked  the  aroma. 

Kathleen  Lawn,  a  big,  leisurely,  blond- 
skinned  girl,  who  showed  her  teeth  when 
she  laughed  and  shook  hands  like  a  i 
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declared  him  "adorable"  but  "unsatisfac- 
tory," which  started  one  of  the  Dresden- 
china  twins,  Dorothy  Minster,  and  she,  in 
turn,  ventured  the  innocent  opinion  that 
Selwyn  was  misunderetood  by  most  people — 
an  inference  that  she  herself  understood  him. 
And  she  smiled  to  herself  when  she  made  this 
observation,  up  to  her  neck  in  the  surf;  and 
Eileen,  hearing  the  remark,  smiled  to  herself, 
too.  But  she  felt  the  slightest  bit  uncom- 
fortable when  that  animated  brunette  Gladys 
Orchil,  climbing  up  dripping  on  to  the 
anchored  float  beyond  the  breaker,  frankly 
confessed  that  the  tinge  of  mystery  enveloping 
Selwyn 's  career  made  him  not  only  adorable, 
but  agreeably  "unfathomable." 

Sheila  Minster,  seated  on  the  raft's  edge, 
swinging  her  stockinged  legs  in  the  green 
swells  that  swept  steadily  shoreward,  modestly 
admitted  that  Selwyn  was  "sweet,"  par- 
ticularly in  a  canoe  on  a  moonlight  ni^t — 
in  spite  of  her  weighty  mother  heavily  afloat 
in  the  vicinity. 

"I  like  him,"  said  Gladys  Orchil,  "because 
he  has  a  sense  of  humor  and  stands  straight. 
I  like  a  sense  of  humor  and — good  shoulders. 
He's  an  enigma;  and  I  like  that,  loo.  I'm 
going  to  investigate  him  every  chance  I 
get." 

Dorothy  Minster  liked  him,  too.  "He's 
such  a  regular  boy  at  times,"  she  explained; 
"I  do  love  to  see  him  without  his  hat  saunter- 
ing along  beside  me — and  not  talking  every 
minute  when  you  don't  wish  to  talk. 
Friends,"  she  added — "true  friends  are  most 
eloquent  in  their  mutual  silence." 

"He  is  exactly  the  right  age,"  insisted 
Gladys — as  though  somebody  had  said  he 
was  not — "the  age  when  a  man  is  most  in- 
teresting." 

The  Minster  twins  twiddled  their  legs  and 
looked  sentimentally  at  the  ocean.  They 
were  a  pair  of  pink  and  white  little  things  with 
china-blue  eyes  and  the  fairest  of  hair,  and 
they  were  very  impressionable;  and  when  they 
thought  of  Selwyn  they  looked  unutterable 
things  at  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  leisure  moments  he  often  came  down  to 
the  bathing  beach  at  the  hour  made  fashion- 
able; he  conducted  himself  amiably  with 
dowager  and  chaperon,  with  portly  father  and 
nimble  brother,  with  the  late  dibulanUs  of  the 
younger  set  and  the  younger  matrons,  in- 
dividually, collectively,  impartially. 

He  and  Gerald  usually  chsdlenged  the 
rolleis  in  a  sponson  canoe  when  Gerald  was 


there  fi^  the  week-end;  or,  when  Tjiming 
came  down,  the  two  took  long  swims  seaward 
or  cruised  about  in  Gerald's  dory,  clad  in  their 
swimming  suits;  and  Selwyn's  youth  became 
renewed  in  a  manner  almost  ridiculous.  And 
this  deepened  the  fascination  of  the  yomiger 
set  for  the  idol  they  had  set  up  upon  the  . 

sands  of  Silveiside.  ! 

Gladys  was  still  eloquent  on  the  subject, 
lying  flat  on  the  raft  where  all  were  now 
gathered  in  a  wet  row,  indulging  in  sunshine 
and  the  two  minutes  of  gossip  which  always 
preceded  their  return  swim  to  the  beach. 

"It  is  partly  his  hair,"  she  said  gravdy, 
"that  makes  him  so  distinguished  in  lus 
appearance — just  that  touch  of  silver;  and 
you  keep  looking  and  looking  until  you  scarce- 
ly know  whether  it's  really  beginning  to  turn  ' 
a  litde  gray  or  whether  it's  only  a  lighter 
color  at  the  temples.  How  insipid  is  a  mere 
boy  after  such  a  man  as  Captain  Selwyn  I 
I  have  dreamed  of  such  a  man — several 
times." 

Eileen  ErroU  bit  her  under  lip  and  stood 
up  suddenly.  "Come  on,"  she  said;  joined 
her  hands  skyward,  p>oised,  and  plunged. 
One  after  another  the  others  followed  and, 
rising  to  the  surface,  struck  out  shoreward. 

On  the  sunlit  sands  dozens  of  young  people 
were  hurling  tennis  balls  at  one  another. 
Above  the  beach,  under  the  long  pavilions, 
sat  mothers  and  chaperons. 

As  Eileen  Enroll  emerged  from  the  surf 
and  came  wading  shoreward  throu^  the 
seething  shallows,  she  caught  sight  of  Selwyn 
sauntering  across  the  sands  toward  the  water, 
and  halted,  knee-deep,  smilin^y  expectant, 
certain  that  he  had  seen  her. 

Gladys  Orchil,  passing  her,  saw  Selwyn  at 
the  same  moment,  and  her  clear  ringing 
salute,  and  slender  arm  aloft,  arrested  his 
attention;  and  the  next  moment  they  were 
oS  together,  swimming  toward  the  sponson 
canoe  which  Gerald  had  just  launched  with 
the  assistance  of  Sandon  Craig  and  Scott 
Innis. 

For  a  moment  Eileen  stood  there,  motion- 
less. Knee-high  the  flat  ebb  boiled  and 
hissed,  dragging  at  her  stockinged  feet  as 
though  to  draw  her  seaward  with  the  others. 
Yesterday  ^e  would  have  gone,  without  a 
thought,  to  join  the  others;  but  yesterday  is 
yesterday.  It  seemed  to  her,  as  she  stood 
there,  that  something  disquieting  had  sud- 
denly come  into  the  world;  nor  could  she 
comprehend   the  sli^t  quickening   ti    her 
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heart  beats  as  she  waded  to  the  beach.  She 
turned  and  walked  to  the  foot  of  a  dune  and 
seated  heisclf  crossl^fged  on  the  hot  sand. 

How  far  away  they  were.  Gerald  was  with 
them.  Curious  that  Selwyn  had  not  seen  her 
waiting  for  him,  knee-deep  in  the  surf — curi- 
ous that  he  had  seen  Gladys  instead.  True, 
Gladys  had  called  to  him  and  signaled  him, 
white  ann  upflung.  Gladys  was  pretty — 
with  her  heavy,  dark  hair  and  melting,  Span- 
ish eyes,  and  her  sofdy  rounded,  <^ve^inned 
figure.  Gladys  had  called  to  him  and  sht 
had  not.  Why  should  a  giil  call  himP— wi- 
less  she — unless — unless 

Tlte  canoe,  drifting  toward  the  surf,  was 
close  in,  now.  Gerald  rose  and  dived; 
Gladys,  steadying  herself  by  a  slim  hand  on 
Selwyn's  shoulder,  stood  up  on  the  bow, 
ready  to  plimge  clear  when  the  canoe  capsized. 

How  wonderfully  pretty  she  was,  balanced 
there,  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  ready  for  a 
leap,  lest  the  heavy  canoe,  rolling  over  in  the 
froth,  strike  her  under  the  smother  of  foam 
and  water.  How  marvelously  pretty  she  was. 
Her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

Miss  Ern^  sat  very  still;  but  the  pulse 
within  her  was  not  still. 

When  the  canoe  suddenly  capsized,  Gladys 
jumped,  but  Selwyn  went  with  it,  boat  and 
man  tumbling  into  the  tumult  over  and  over^ 
and  the  usu^  laughter  from  the  onloc^ers 
rang  out,  and  a  dozen  young  people  rushed 
into  the  surf  to  right  the  canoe  and  push  it 
out  into  the  surf  again  and  clamber  into  it 

Gerald  was  among  the  number;  Gladys 
swam  toward  it,  beckoning  imperiously  to 
Selwyn;  but  be  had  his  back  to  the  sea  and 
was  moving  slowly  out  through-  the  flat 
swilling  ebb.  And  as  Eileen  looked,  slie 
saw  a  dark  streak  leap  across  his  face — saw 
him  stoop  and  wash  it  off  and  stand,  looking 
blindly  about,  while  again  the  sudden  dark 
line  crisscrossed  his  face  from  temple  to 
chin,  and  spread  wider  like  a  stain. 

"Philip!"  she  called,  springing  to  her  feet 
and  scarcely  knowing  that  she  had  spoken. 

He  heard  her,  and  came  toward  her  in 
a  halting,  dazed  way,  stopping  twice  to 
cleanse  his  face  of  the  bri^t  blood  that 
streaked  it. 

"It's  nothing,"  he  said — "the  infernal 
thing  hit  me.  Oh,  don't  use  that  J"  as  she 
drenched  her  kerchief  in  cold  sea  water  and 
h^  it  toward  him  with  both  hands. 

"Take  iti — ^I — ^I  beg  of  you,"  she  stam- 
mered.   "Is  its-serious?" 


"Why,  no,"  he  said,  his  senses  clearing; 
"it  was  only  a  rap  on  the  head — and  tl^ 
blood  is  mMtly  a  nuisance.  Thank  you,  I 
will  use  your  kerchief  if  you  insist.  Itll 
stop  in  a  moment,  anyway." 

"Please  sit  here,"  she  said — "here  where 
I've  been  sitting," 

He  glanced  up,  smiling;  then,  as  the  wet 
kerchief  against  his  forehead  reddened,  he 
started  to  rise,  but  she  took  it  from  his  fingers, 
hastened  to  the  water's  edge,  rinsed  it,  and 
brought  it  back  cold  and  wet. 

"Please  sit  perfectly  still,"  she  said;  "a 
girl  likes  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  for  a  num." 

"If  I'd  known  that,"  he  laughed,  "I'd 
have  had  it  happen  frequently." 

She  only  shook  her  bead,  watching  Tn'm 
unsmiling.  But  the  pulse  in  her  had  become 
very  quiet  again. 

"It's  no  end  of  fun  in  that  canoe,"  he 
observed.  "Gladys  Orchil  and  I  wwk  it 
beautifully." 

"I  saw  you  did,"  she  nodded. 

"Ohl  Where  were  you?  Why  didnt  you 
come?" 

"I  don't  know.  Gladys  called  you.  I 
was  waiting  for  you — expecting  you.  Then 
Gladys  called  you," 

"I  didn't  see  you,"  he  said. 

"I  didn't  call  you,"  she  observed  serenely. 
And,  after  a  moment:  "Do  you  see  only  those 
who  hail  you,  Captain  Selwyn?" 

He  lauded:  "In  this  life's  cruise  a  good 
sailor  always  answers  a  friendly  hail." 

"  So  do  I,"  she  said.  "Please  hail  me  after 
this — because  I  don't  care  to  take  the  initia- 
tive. If  you  neglect  to  do  it,  don't  count  on 
my  hailing  you — any  more." 
,  The  stain  spread  on  the  terchief;  once 
more  she  went  to  the  water's  edge,  rinsed  it, 
and  returned  with  it. 

"I  think  it  has  almost  stopped  bleeding," 
she  remarked  as  he  laid  the  cloth  against  his 
forehead.  "Vou  frightened  me,  Capt^ 
Selwyn.    Did  you  know  I  was  frightened?" 

"  Of  course  I  did." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  vexed,  "how  could  you 
know  it?    I  didn't  do  anytliing  silly,  did  I?" 

"No;  you  very  sensibly  called  me  Philip. 
That's  how  I  knew  you  were  frightened." 

A  slow  bright  color  stained  face  and  neck. 

"So  I  was  silly,  after  all,"  she  said,  biting  at 
her  under  lip  and  trying  to  meet  his  humorous 
gray  eyes  with  unconcern.  But  her  face  was 
burning  now,  and,  aware  of  it,  she  turned  her 
gaze  tesdutely  on  the  sea.    Also,  to  her 
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furtha  annoyance,  her  heart  awoke,  beating 
unwarrantably,  absurdly,  until  the  dreadful 
idea  seized  her  that  he  could  hear  it.  Dis- 
concerted, she  stood  up — a  straight  youthful 
figure  against  the  sea.  The  wind  blowing 
her  disheveled  hab  across  her  chedES  and 
shoiildeis,  Buttered  her  clinging  skirts  as  she 
rested  both  hands  on  her  hips  and  slowly 
walked  toward  the  water's  edge. 

"Shall  we  swim?"  be  inquired,  looking 
up  at  her.  "You've  got  to  wash  your  hair 
again,  anyhow." 

She  said,  feeling  suddenly  stupid  and  chQd- 
ish,  and  knowing  she  was  speaking  stupidly: 
"Would  you  not  rather  join  Gladys  again!' 
I  thought  that— that " 

"Thought  what?" 

"Nothing,"  she  said,  furious  at  herself; 
"I  am  going  to  the  showers,    Good-by." 

"Good-by,"  he  said,  troubled — "unless 
we  walk  to  the  pavilion  together " 

"But  you  are  going  in  again;  are  you  not?" 

"Not  unless  you  do." 

"W-what  have  I  to  do  with  it,  Captain 
Selwyn?" 

"It's  a  big  ocean — and  rather  lonely  with- 
out you,"  he  said  so  seriously  that  she  looked 
around  again  and  laughed. 

"Really,  that  won't  do,"  she  said;  "much 
moonlight  and  Gladys  and  the  Minster  twins 
convict  you.  Do  you  remember  what  I  told 
you  one  day  in  early  summer? — that  Sheila 
and  Dorothy  and  Gladys  would  mark  you 
for  their  own!  Oh,  my  inconstant  courtier, 
they  are  yonder  1  And  I  absolve  you.  Adieul" 

"Do  you  remember  what  /  told  you — one 
day  in  early  summer?"  he  returned  coolly. 

"You  protested  so  many  things,  C£4>tfuii 
Selwyn " 

"Yes;  and  one  thing  in  particular.  You've 
foi^tten  it,  I  see."  And  he  looked  her  in 
the  eye. 

"No,"  she  said,  "you  are  wrong.  I  have 
not  forgotten." 

He  halted,  looking  out  over  the  shining 
breakers.  "  I'm  ^ad  you  have  not  forgotten 
what  I  said;  because,  you  see,  I'm  forbidden 
to  repeat  it.  So  I  shall  be  quite  helpless  to 
aid  you  in  case  your  memory  fwls." 

"I  don't  think  it  will  fail,"  she  said,  look- 
ing at  the  Sashing  sea.  A  curious  tingling 
sensation  of  fright  had  seized  her — something 
entirely  unknown  to  her  heretofore.  She 
spoke  again  because  frightened;  the  heavy, 
hard  pulse  in  breast  and  throat  played  tricks 
with  her  voice  and  she  swallowed  and  at- 


tempted to  steady  it;  "I — if — if  I  ever  iorgei, 

you  will  know  it  as  soon  as  I  do " 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  clenched 
hands,  stood  a  moment,  motionless;  then  her 
anns  dropped,  and  she  turned  sharply  with  a 
gesture  which  left  him  standing  tiiere,  and 
walked  rapidly  across  the  beach  to  the 
pavilion. 

Luncheon  being  the  children's  hour.  Miss  I 

Errtdl's  silence  remained  unnoticed  in  the 
jolly  uproar;  besides,  Gerald  and  Boots  were 
discussing  the  huge  house  party,  lantern 
f£te,  and  dance  which  the  Orchils  were  giving 
that  night  for  the  younger  set;  and  Selwyn, 
too,  seemed  to  take  unusual  interest  in  the 
discussion,  though  Eileen's  part  in  the  cwt- 
ference  was  limited  to  an  occasional  nod  or 
monosyllable. 

At  last  Mrs.  Gerard  gave  the  rising  signal, 
and  Selwyn  was  swept  away  in  the  ru^iing 
herd  of  children,  out  onto  the  veranda,  where 
for  a  while  he  smoked  and  drew  pictures  i<x 
the  younger  Gerards.  Later,  some  of  the 
children  were  packed  oS  for  a  nap;  Billy  with 
his  assorted  puppies  went  oS  with  Drina  and 
Boots,  ever  hopeful  of  a  fox  or  rabbit;  Nina 
Gerard  curled  herself  up  in  a  hanunock,  and 
Selwyn  seated  himself  beside  her,  an  uncut 
magazine  on  his  knees.  Eileen  had  disap- 
peued. 

For  a  while  Nina  swung  there  in  silence, 
her  pretty  eyes  fixed  on  her  brother.  He  had 
nearly  finished  cutting  the  leaves  of  the 
magazine  before  she  spoke,  meDtioning  the 
fact  of  Rosamund  Fane's  arrival  at  the 
Minsters'  house,  Brookminster. 

"Mr.  Neergard  is  a  guest,  too,"  she  ob- 
served. 

"What?"  exclaimed  Selwyn,  in  disgust. 

"Yes;  he  came  down  with  the  Fanes," 

"I'm  sorry  that  crowd  is  to  be  in  evidence." 

"They  always  are  and  always  will  be," 
smiled  tus  sister. 

He  looked  up  at  her:  "Do  you  mean  that 
Alixe  is  a  guest  at  Brookminster?" 

"Yes,  Phil." 

He  Icxiked  down  at  the  book  on  his  knees 
and  began  to  furrow  the  pages  absently. 

"Phil,"  she  said,  "have  you  heard  anything 
this  summer — lately — about  the  Ruthvcns?" 

"Not  a  word," 

"You  have  heard  no  rumtns — iw  gossip 
concerning  them?    Nothing  about  a  yacht?  " 

"Where  was  I  to  bear  it?  What  gcesip? 
What  yacht?" 
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His  sister  sud  very  seriously:  "Alixe  lias 
been  voy  careless.  It  is  uDdeistood  that  she 
and  Jack  'Ruthven  have  separated." 

He  looked  up  quickly:  "Who  tcAd  you 

tiuu?" 

"A  woman  wrote  me  &om  Newport. 
And  Alixe  is  hne  and  Jack  Ruthven  is  in 
New  York,  Several  pec^le  have — ^I  have 
heard  about  it  from  several  sources.  I'm 
afraid  it's  true,  Phil." 

Tliey  looked  into  each  other's  troubled 
eyes;  and  he  said:  "If  she  has  done  this  it  is 
the  woise  of  two  evils  she  has  chosen.  To 
live  with  him  was  bad  enough,  but  this  is  the 
limit." 

"I  know  it.  She  cannot  aSord  to  do  such 
a  thing  again.  Phil,  what  m  the  matter 
with  her?  She  simply  cannot  be  sane  and 
dosuchathing — canshe?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said. 

"If — if  there's  any  talk  about  it — if  there's 
newspaper  talk — if  there's  a  divorce — who 
will  hjerate  it,  or  her?  Men — and  men  only 
— 4he  odious  sort  that  fawn  on  her  now  and 
follow  her  about  half-sneeringly.  They'll 
tderate  it;  but  their  wives  won't;  and  the 
kind  of  women  who  will  receive  and  tolerate 
her  are  not  included  in  my  personal  experi* 
ence." 

A  trifie  paler  than  usual,  he  said:  "There 
is  no  real  harm  in  her.    I  know  there  is  not." 

"You  are  very  generous,  Phil " 

"No,  I  am  trying  to  be  truthful.  And  I 
say  there  is  no  harm  in  her.  I  have  made 
up  n^  mind  on  that  score."  He  leaned 
nearer  his  sister  and  laid  one  hand  on  hers 
vbae  it  lay  across  the  hammock's  edge; 

"Nina;  no  woman  could  have  done  what 
she  has  done,  and  continue  to  do  what  she 
docs,  and  be  mentally  sound.  This,  at  last, 
is  n^  ccmdusion." 

A  little  later  Nina  sat  up  in  the  hammock, 
daintily  effacing  the  traces  of  teais.  Sclwyn 
was  saying:  "If  this  is  so,  that  Ruthven  man 
has  got  to  stand  by  ha.  To  whom  can  she 
turn  it  not  to  him?  By  every  law  of  manhood 
be  is  bound  to  stand  by  her  now.  If  she 
does  these — these  indiso-eet  things — and  if 
be  knows  she  is  not  altogether  mentally  re- 
sponsiUe — he  cannot  fail  to  stand  by  herl 
How  can  he,  in  God's  name  I" 

"JHiil,"  she  said,  "you  speak  like  a  man, 
bat  she  has  no  man  to  stand  loyally  by  her  in 
the  direst  need  a  human  soul  may  know.  He 
is  onlj  a  thing^-no  man  at  all — only  a  loath- 
some accident  of  animated  decadence." 


He  looked  up  quickly,  amazed  at  her 
sudden  bitterness;  and  ^  locked  back  at 
him  almost  fiercely. 

"1  may  as  well  tell  you  what  I've  heard," 
she  said;  "I  was  not  going  to,  at  first;  but  it 
will  be  aJl  around  town  sooner  or  later.  She 
learned — as  she  manages  to  learn  everything 
a  little  before  anybody  else  hears  of  it — that 
Jack  Ruthven  found  out  that  Alixe  was  be- 
having very  carelessly  with  some  man — some 
silly,  callow,  and  probably  harmless  youth. 
But  there  was  a  disgraceful  scene  on  Mr. 
Neergard's  yacht,  the  Niobrara.  1  don't 
know  who  the  people  were,  but  Ruthven 
acted  abominably.  The  Niobrara  anchored 
in  Widgeon  Bay  yesterday;  and  Alijie  b 
aboard,  and  her  husband  is  in  New  Yoik, 
and  Rosamund  says  he  means  to  divorce  her 
in  one  way  or  anotherl  Ughl  the  horrible 
little  man  with  his  rings  and  bangles  1" 

She  shuddered:  "Why,  the  mere  bringing 
of  such  a  suit  means  her  social  ruin  no  matter 
what  verdict  is  brought  in  I  Her  only  sal- 
vation has  been  in  remaining  inconspicuous; 
and  a  sane  giri  would  have  realized  it.  But" 
— and  she  made  a  gesture  of  despair — "you 
see  what  she  has  done.  And  Phil  —  you 
know  what  she  has  done  to  you — ^rfiat  a 
mad  risk  she  took  in  going  to  your  rooms 
that  night " 

"Who  said  she  had  ever  been  in  my 
rooms?"  He  demanded,  flushing  darkly  in  hu 
siuprise. 

"Did  you  suppose  I  didn't  know  it?" 
she  asked  quiedy.  "Oh,  but  I  did;  and  it 
kept  me  awake  nights,  worrying.  Yet  I 
knew  it  must  have  been  all  right — knowing 
you  as  I  do.  But  do  you  suppose  other  people 
would  hcJd  you  as  innocent  as  I  do?  Even 
Eileen — the  sweetest,  whitest,  most  loyal 
little  soul  in  the  worid — was  troubled  when 
Rosamund  hinted  at  some  scandal  touching 
you  and  Alixe.  She  tcJd  me — but  she  did 
not  tell  me  what  Rosamund  had  said — the 
mischief-maker  I " 

"Rosamund  —  spoke  of  scandal  to  — 
Eileen?"  he  repeated.    "Is  that  possible?" 

"How  long  do  you  suppose  a  girl  can  live 
and  not  hear  scandal  of  some  sort?"  said 
Nina.  "It's  bound  to  rain  some  time  or 
other,  but  I  prepared  my  little  duck's  back 
to  shed  some  thinf^." 

"But  the  pity  of  it;  that  dght,  hard-^dled 
woman  of  the  wcdd — to  do  sudi  a  thing— to 
a  young  giri." 

"Rosamund   is   Rosamund,"   said   Nioa 
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with  a  shrug;  "the  antidote  to  her  species  is 
obvious," 

"Ri^t,  thank  GodT'said  Selwyn  between 
his  teeth;  "-Mens  satia  in  corfore  sanot.  bless 
her  little  heart!  I'm  ^ad  you  told  vdr  this, 
Nina," 

He  rose  and  laughed  a  little — a  curious 
sort  of  laugh;  and  Nina  watched  him,  per- 
plexed. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Phil?"  she  asked. 

' '  I  don't  know.    I — where  is  EQeen  ?  " 

"She's  lying  down — a  headache;  probably 
too  much  sun  and  salt  water.  Shall  I  send 
for  her?" 

"No;  I'll  go  up  and  inquire  how  she  is, 
Susanne  is  there,  isn't  she?" 

And  he  entered  the  house  and  ascended 
the  staii^. 

The  httle  Alsatian  m^d  was  seated  in  a 
comer  of  the  upper  hall,  sewing;  and  she  in- 
formed Selwyn  that  madem<HselIe  "had  bad 
in  ze  head." 

'  But  at  the  sound  of  conversation  in  the 
corridor  Eileen's  gay  voice  came  to  them 
£rom  her  room,  asking  who  it  was;  and  she 
evidently  knew,  for  there  was  a  hint  <A 
lau^ter  in  her  tone. 

"It  is  I.    Are  you  better?"  said  Selwyn. 

"Yes,    D-didyouwishtoseeme?" 

"I  always  do." 

"Thank  you,  I  mean,  do  you  wish  to  see 
me  now?  Because  I'm  very  mudi  occupied 
in  trying  to  go  to  sleep." 

"Yes,  I  wish  to  see  you  at  once." 

He  heard  her  laugh  to  heiself;  then  her 
dear,  amused  voice:  "What  are  you  going 
to  say  to  me  if  I  come  out  ?  " 

"Something  dreadfull     Hurryl" 

"Oh,  if  that's  the  case  I'll  hurry,"  she 
returned,  and  a  moment  later  the  door  cq^ened 
and  she  emerged  in  a  breezy  flutter  of  silvery 
ribbons  and  loosened  ruddy  hair. 

"Come  out  on  the  west  veranda,"  she  s^d; 
"I  know  what  you  wish  to  say  to  me.  Be- 
sides, I  have  something  to  confide  to  you,  too. 
And  I'm  very  impatient  to  do  it," 

He  followed  her  to  the  veranda;  she  seated 
herself  in  the  broad  swing,  and  moved  so  that 
her  invitation  to  him  was  unmistakable. 
Then  when  he  had  taken  the  place  beside 
her  she  turned  toward  him  very  frankly,  and 
he  looked  up  to  encounter  her  beautiful  direct 
gaze, 

"What  is  disturbing  our  friendship?"  she 
asked.  "Do  you  know?  I  don't.  I  went 
to  my  room  after  limcheon  and  lay  down  on 


my  bed  and  quietly  deliberated.  And  do 
you  know  what  condusion  I  have  reached?" 

"What?"  he  asked. 

"That  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  (Hsturb  our 
friendship.  And  that  what  I  said  to  you  on 
the  beach  was  foolish.  I  don't  know  why  I 
said  it;  I'm  not  the  sort  of  giri  who  says  such 
stupid  things  —  though  I  was  apparently, 
for  that  one  moment.  And  vhnX  I  said  about 
Gladys  was  childish;  I  am  not  jealous  d 
her,  Captun  Sdwyn.  Don't  think  me  silly 
(M-  perverse  ex  sentimental,  will  you  ?" 

"No,  I  won't," 

"  Now,  what  have  you  to  say  to  me?  " 

"I  wish  to  ask  you  something." 

"l^th  pleasuure,"  she  ssud;  "go  ahead." 
And  she  setUed  back,  fearlessly  expectant. 

"Very  well,  then,"  he  said,  striving  to  speak 
cooOy.  "It  is  this:  Will  you  marry  me, 
Eileen?" 

She  turned  perfectly  white  and  stared  at 
him,  stunned.  And  he  repeated  his  question, 
speaking  slowly,  but  unst^tdily. 

"N-no,"  she  said;  "I  caimot.  Why — why, 
you  know  that,  don't  you?" 

"Will  you  tell  me  why,  Eileen?" 

"I — I  don't  know  why.  I  think — I  sup- 
pcee  that  it  is  because  I  do  not  love  you — 
that  way." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "that,  of  course,  is  the 
reason.  I  wonder— do  you  suppose— that  in 
time — periiaps — you  might  care  for  me — 
that  way?". 

"I  don't  know."  She  ^anced  up  at  him 
fearfully,  fascinated,  yet  repelled.  "I  don't 
know,"  she  repeated  pitifully.  "Is  it — 
can't  you  help  thinking  of  me  in  that  way? 
Can't  you  be  as  you  were?  " 

"No,  I  can  no  longer  hdp  it.  I  don't  want 
to  hdp  it,  Eileen." 

"But — I  vrish  you  to,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "It  is  that  which  is  coming  between 
us.  Oh,  don't  you  see  it  is?  Don't  you  fed 
it — fed  what  it  is  doing  to  us?  Don't  you 
understand  how  it  is  driving  me  back  into 
myself?  Who  am  I  to  go  to  if  not  to  you? 
Vi^aX.  am  I  to  do  if  your  affection  turns  into 
this  —  this  different  attitude  toward  me? 
You  were  so  perfectly  sweet  and  reasonable 
— so  good,  so  patient;  and  now — and  now  I 
am  losing  confidence  in  you — in  myself — in 
our  friendship.  I'm  no  longer  frank  with  you; 
I'm  afraid  at  times — afraid  and  self -conscious 
— conscious  of  you,  too  —  afraid  of  what 
seemed  once  the  most  natural  of  intimacies, 
I — ^I  loved  you  so  deariy — so  fearlessly " 
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"Dear,"  he  said  gently,  "nothing  is  altered 
between  us.     I  iove  you  in  that  way,  too." 

"D-do  you  —  really?"  she  stammered, 
shrinking  away  from  him. 

"Truly.  Nothing  is  altered;  nothing  of  the 
bond  between  us  is  weakened.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  strengthened.  You  cannot 
understand  that  now.  But  what  you  are  to 
believe  and  always  understand  is  that  our 
friendship  must  endure.  Will  you  believe 
it?" 

"Y-yes — "  She  buried  her  face  in  her 
handkerdiief  and  sat  very  still  Tot  a  long  time. 
He  had  risen  and  walked  to  the  farther  end 
of  the  veranda  and  for  a  minute  he  stood 
there,  his  narrowed  eyes  following  the  sky 
flight  of  the  white  gulls  off  Wonder  Head. 

When  at  length  he  returned  to  her  she  was 
sitting  low  in  the  swing,  both  arms  extended 
along  the  back  of  the  seat. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  something,"  she  said — 
"merely  to  prove  that  you  are  a  litde  bit 
illogical.    May  I?" 

He  nodded,  smiling. 

"  Could  you  and  I  care  or  each  other  more 
than  we  now  do,  if  we  were  married  ? " 

"I  think  so,"  he  said, 

"Why?"  she  demanded,  astonished.  Evi- 
dently she  had  expected  another  answer. 

He  made  no  reply;  and  she  lay  back  among 
the  cushions  considering  what  be  had  said, 
the  flush  of  surprise  still  lingering  in  her 
cheeks, 

"How  can  I  marry  you,"  she  asked,  "when 
I  would — would  not  care  to  endure  a — a 
caress  from  any  man — even  from  you?  It — 
such  things — ^would  spoil  it  all.  I  don't  love 
you — that  way.  Oh!  Don't  look  at  me  that 
wayl  Have  I  hurt  you — dear  Captain 
Selwyn?  I  did  not  mean  to.  Oh,  what 
has  become  of  our  hap[Mnessl  What  has 
become  of  itl"  And  she  turned,  full  length 
in  the  swing,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  silken 
pillows. 

There  was  a  chair  near;  he  drew  it  toward- 
her,  and  sat  down,  steadying  the  swing  with 
one  hand  on  the  chain. 

"Dearest,"  he  said  under  his  breath,  "I 
am  very  selfish  to  have  done  this;  but  I — ^I 
thought — perhaps — ^you  mi^t  have  cared 
enough  to — to  venture " 

"Idocare;  you  are  very  cruel  to  me."  The 
voice  was  chQdlshly  broken  and  muffled.  He 
looked  down  at  her,  slowly  realizing  that  It 
was  a  child  he  still  was  dealing  with — a  child 
with  a  child's  innocence,  repelled  by  the 


graver  phase  of  love,  unresponsive  to  the 
deeper  emotions,  bewildered  by  the  glimpse 
of  the  mature  r61e  his  attitude  had  compelled 
her  to  accept. 

"There  is  one  thing,"  he  said,  "that  we 
mustn't  do — cry  about  it— must  we,  Eileen?  " 

"I  —  the  reason  of  it^my  crying  —  is 
b-b-because  I  don't  wish  you  to  be  unhappy." 

"Why  should  I  be?  You  do  love  me; 
don't  you?" 

"You  know  I  do." 

"But  not  in  that  way." 

"N-no;  not  in  that  way.  I  w-wish  I 
did." 

"Then  let  us  go  back  to  the  old  footing, 
Eileen." 

"Can  w??" 

"Yes,  we  can;  and  we  will — back  to  the 
old  footing — when  nothing  of  deef>er  senti- 
ment disturbed  us.  It  was  my  fault,  little 
girl.  Some  day  you  will  understand  that 
it  was  not  a  wholly  selfish  fault^because 
I  believed — ^perhaps  only  dreamed — that  I 
could  make  you  happier  by  loving  you  in — 
both  ways.  A  man  who  is  lock^  up  in 
Paradise  is  never  satisfied  until  he  can  climb 
the  wall  and  look  over!  Now  I  have  climbed 
and  looked;  and  now  I  climb  back  into  the 
garden  of  your  dear  friendship,  very  glad  to 
be  there  again  with  you — very,  very  thankfuf, 
dear.    Will  you  wdcome  me  back?" 

She  lay  quite  still  a  minute,  then  sat  up 
straight,  stretching  out  both  hands  to  him, 
her  beautiful,  fearless  eyes  brilliant  as  rain- 
washed  stare. 

"Don't  go  away,"  she  said — "don't  ever 
go  away  from  our  garden  again." 

"No,  Eileen." 

"Is  it  a  promise — Philip?" 

Her  voice  fell  exquisitely  low. 

"Yes,  a  promise.  Do  you  take  me  back, 
Eileen?" 

"Yes;  I  take  you.  Take  me  back,  too, 
Philip."  Her  hands  tightened  In  his;  she 
looked  up  at  him,  falt^ed,  waited;  then  in 
a  fainter  voice:  "And — and  be  of  g-good 
courage,     I— I  am  not  very  old  yet." 

An  hour  later,  when  Nina  discovered  them 
there  together,  Eileen,  curled  up  among  the 
cushions  in  the  swinging  seat,  was  reading 
aloud  "Evidences  of  Asiatic  Influence  on  the 
Symbolism  of  Ancient  Yucatan";  and 
Selwyn,  astride  a  chair,  chin  on  his  folded 
arms,  was  listening  with  evident  rapture. 

"Heavens!"  exclaimed  Nina,  "the  blue- 
stocking and  the  fogy! — and  yours  are  pale 
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blue,  Eileenl — you're  about  as  self-conscious 
as  Drina — slumping  there  with  your  hair 
tumbling  A  la  Menxlel  Oh,  it's  very  pic- 
turesque, of  course,  but  a  straight  spine  and 
good  grooming  is  better.  Get  np,  little  blue- 
stocking and  we'll  have  our  hair  done — if 
you  expect  to  appear  at  Hitherwood  House 
with  mel" 

Eileen  laiTghed,  calmly  smoothing  out  her 
skirt  over  her  slim  ankles;  then  she  closed  the 
bo<A,  sat  up,  and  looked  happily  at  Selwyn. 

"Child,  what  on  earth  have  you  been  doing? 
There  are  two  smean  on  your  cheeksl" 

"I've  been  crying,"  said  the  girl,  with  an 
amused  sidelong  flutter  of  her  lids  toward 
Sdwyn. 

"CryingI"  repeated  tfina  incredulously. 
Then,  disarmed  by  the  serene  frankness  of 
the  gid,  she  added:  "A  bluestocking  is  bad 
enough,  but  a  grimy  one  is  impossible. 
AUons/  Viiel"  she  insisted,  driving  Eileen 
before  her;  "  the  country  is  demoralizing  you. 
Philip,  we're  dining  eariy,  so  please  make  your 
arrangements  to  conform.  Come,  Eileen, 
have  you  never  before  seen  Philip  Selwyn?" 

Nina  had  the  girl  by  the  hand,  but  she 
dragged  back  like  a  mischievously  reluctant 
child  hustled  bedward: 

"Good-by,"  she  said,  stretching  out  her 
hand  to  Selwyn — "good-by,  my  unfortunate 
fellow  fogy  I  I  go,  slumpy,  besmudged,  but 
happy;  I  return,  superficially  immaculate — 
but  my  stockings  will  still  be  bluel  Nina, 
dear,  if  you  don't  stop  drag^ng  me  I'll 
pick  you  up  in  my  armsl — indeed  I  will " 

There  was  a  laugh,  a  smothered  cry  erf 
protest;  and  Selwyn  was  the  amused  spectator 
of  hb  sister  suddenly  seized  and  lifted  into 
a  pair  (A  vigorous  young  arms,  and  carried 
into  the  house  by  tlus  tall,  laughing  giii  who, 
an  hour  before,  had  lain  there  among  the 
■  cushions,  frightened,  unconvinced,  dinging 
instinctively  to  the  last  gay  rag^  and  tatters  of 
the  childhood  which  she  feared  were  to  be 
stripped  from  her  forever. 

It  was  clear  stariight  when  they  were  ready 
to  depart.  Austin  had  arrived  unexpectedly, 
and  be,  Nina,  Eileen,  and  Selwyn  were  to 
drive  to  Hitherwood  House,  Lansing  and 
Gerald  goii^  in  the  motor  boat. 

The  drive  to  Hitherwood  House  was  a 
dream  of  loveliness;  imder  the  stars  the  Bay 
of  Shoals  sparkled  in  the  blue  darkness  set 
with  the  gemmed  ruby  and  sapphire  and 
emerald   of   ships'   lanterns   Rowing  from 


unseen  yachts  at  anchor.  Then  the  majestic 
velvety  shadow  of  the  Hither  Woods  fdl  otcf 
them;  and  they  passed  in  among  the  trees,  the 
lamps  of  the  depot  wagon  shining  golden  in 
the  forest  ^oom. 

But  a  few  minutes  later  they  were  in  Ihe 
great  hall  of  Hitherwood  House,  opened  from 
end  to  end  to  the  soft  sea  wind,  and  crowded 
with  the  gayest,  noisiest  throng  that  bad 
gathered  there  in  a  twelvemonth.  Mrs. 
Sanxon  Orchil,  a  hard,  highly  colored,  ti^i-  ' 
lipped  litde  woman  with  electric-blue  eyes, 
was  recdving  with  her  slim  brunette  dau^ter, 
Gladys.    • 

The  Lawns  were  there,  the  Minsters,  the 
Craigs  from  Yosset,  the  Grays  of  Shadow 
Lake,  the  Draymores,  Fanes,  Motdys,  Card- 
wells — in  fact,  it  seerned  as  though  all  Ixiag 
Island  had  been  drained  to  pour  a  stream  d 
garrulous  and  animated  youth  and  beauty 
into  the  halls  and  over  the  verandas  ind  ter 
races  and  lawns  of  Hitherwood  House. 

It  was  to  be  a  lantern  &dic  and  a  lantern 
dance  and  supper,  all  most  formally  and  im- 
pres^vely  sans  fofon.  And  it  be^n  with  a 
candle  race  for  a  big  silver  gQt  cup — won 
by  Sandon  Craig  and  his  partner,  Evdyn 
Cardwdi,  who  triumphantly  bore  their 
lighted  taper  safely  among  the  throngs  of 
hostile  contestants,  through  the  wilderness  of 
flitting  lights,  and  across  the  lawn  to  the  goal 
where  they  planted  it,  unextinguishedi  in  the 
big  red  paper  lantern. 

Then  rockets  began  to  rush  aloft,  starring 
the  black  void  with  iridescent  fire;  and  eroy- 
body  went  to  the  lawn's  edge  where,  bdow 
on  the  bay,  a  dozen  motor  b«its,  dressed  fcoe 
and  aft  with  necklaces  of  electric  lij^ts, 
crossed  the  line  at  the  crack  of  a  canncm  m 
a  race  for  another  trophy. 

Then,  suddenly  Keeigard's  yacht  Sfffang 
into  view,  outlinal  in  electricity  from  stem  to 
stem,  every  spar  and  funnel  and  contour  erf 
hull  and  superstructure  twinkling  in  jewded 
brilliancy. 

On  a  great  improvised  open  pavili<»i  set  up 
in  the  Hither  Woods,  garUnded  and  hung 
thick  with  multicolored  p{^>er  lantema^  dan- 
cing had  already  begun;  but  Selwyn  and 
Eileen  lingered  on  the  lawn  for  a  while, 
fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  the  fireworics 
pouring  skyward  from  the  Niobrara. 

"They  seem  to  be  very  gay  aboard  her," 
murmured  the  girl.  "Once  you  said  that 
you  did  not  like  Mr.  Neerigard.  Do  you  i^ 
member  saying  it  ?  " 
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He  replied  amply,  "I  don't  like  bim;  and 
I  remember  saying  so." 

"It  is  strange,"  she  said,  "that  Gerald 
does." 

Selwyn  looked  at  the  iDumlnated  yacht. 
"I  wonder  whether  any  rf  Neergard's  crowd 
is  expected  ashore  here.  Do  you  happen 
to  know?" 

She  did  not  know.  A  moment  later,  to  his 
annoyance,  Edgerton  Lawn  came  up  and 
asked  her  to  dance;  and  she  went  with  a 
smile  and  a  whispered:  "Wait  for  me — if 
you  don't  mind.     I'll  come  back  to  you." 

It  was  all  very  well  to  WMt  for  her — and 
even  to  dance  with  her  after  that;  but  there 
appeared  to  be  no  peace  for  him  in  prospect. 
At  intervals  he  caught  ^impses  of  Eileen 
throu^  the  gay  crush  around  him ;  he  danced 
with  Nina,  and  suggested  to  her  it  was  time 
to  leave,  but  that  young  matron  had  tasted 
just  encu^  to  want  more;  and  Eileen,  too, 
was  evidendy  having  a  most  delightful  dme; 
so  he  settled  into  the  harness  of  pleasure  and 
was  good  to  the  pink-and-white  ones;  and 
they  X<Ad  each  other  what  a  "dear"  he  was, 
and  adored  him  more  inconveniently  than 
ever. 

Thily  enough,  as  he  had  often  sdd,  these 
younger  (xies  were  the  charmin^y  wholesome 
and  refreshing  antidote  to  the  occasional  mis- 
bdiavior  <rf  the  mature;  they  woe,  as  he 
also  asserted,  the  hope  and  promise  lA  the 
social  fabric  <rf  a  nation — this  younger  set — 
always  a  litde  better,  a  little  higher-minded 
than  their  predecessors  as  the  wfaeet  of  the 
years  slowly  turned  them  out  in  gay,  eager, 
feariess  throngs  to  teach  a  cynical  generation 
the  rudiments  of  that  wisdom  which  blossoms 
most  peffectiy  in  the  hearts  of  the  unawa- 
koted. 

Supper,  and  then  the  Woodland  cotillion 
was  die  prt^iramme;  and  almost  all  the 
tables  were  ffled  before  Selwyn  had  an  op- 
portunity to  collect  Nina  and  Austin  and  cap- 
ture Eileen  from  a  very  rosy-cheeked  and  in- 
dignant bc^  who  had  quite  lost  his  head  and 
hrart  and  aiqieared  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a 
headltmg  dnlaration. 

Under  a  vign'ous  young  oak  tree  thickly 
festooned  with  lanterns  Austin  found  an  un> 
occupied  table.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
racket  and  laughter  fr(»n  the  groups  sur- 
rounding them,  but  this  seemed  to  be  the  only 
available  spot;  besides,  Austin  was  hungry, 
and  he  said  so. 

Nina,  with  Selwyn  on  her  left,  looked 


aroimd  fw  Gerald  and  Lansing.  When  the 
latter  came  sauntering  up,  Austin  questioned 
him,  but  he  replied  carelessly  that  Gerald 
hod  gone  to  join  some  people  whom  he, 
Lansing,  did  not  know  very  well, 

"Why,  there  he  is  nowl"  exclaimed  Eileen, 
catching  sight  of  her  brother  seated  among 
a  very  noisy  group  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
illuminated  zone.  "Who  are  those  peo^de, 
Nina?  OhI  Rosamund  Fane  is  there,  too; 
and — and " 

She  ceased  speaking  so  abruptly  that 
Selwyn  turned  around;  and  Nina  bit  her  lip 
in  vexation  and  glanced  at  her  husband. 
For,  among  the  overaiumated  and  almost  bois- 
terous group  which  was  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  everybody  in  the  vicinity  sat  Mis. 
Jack  Ruthven.    And  Selwyn  saw  her. 

For  a  moment  he  looked  at  her — looked  at 
Gerald  beside  her,  and  Keei^ard  on  the  other 
side,  and  Rosamund  opposite;  and  at  the 
others,  whom  he  had  never  before  seen. 
Then,  quietiy  but  with  heightened  color, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  ^ass  which  the 
servant  had  just  filled  for  him,  and,  resting 
his  hand  on  the  stem,  stared  at  the  bubbles 
crowding  upward  through  it  to  the  foamy 
brim. 

Nina  and  Boots  had  begun,  ostentatiously, 
an  exceedin^y  animated  conversation;  and 
they  became  almost  aggressive,  appealing  to 
Austin,  who  sat  back  with  a  frown  on  his 
heavy  face — and  to  Eileen,  who  was  sipping 
her  mineral  water  and  staring  thou^tfully 
at  a  big,  round,  orange-tinted  lantern  which 
hung  l^e  the  harvest  moon  behind  Gerald, 
throwing  his  curly  head  into  silhouette. 

When  Nina  spoke  to  Eileen,  the  girl 
answered  briefly  but  with  perfect  composure; 
Selwyn,  too,  added  a  quiet  word  at  intervals, 
speaking  in  a  voice  that  sounded  a  little  tired 
and  strained. 

It  was  that  note  of  fatigue  in  his  voice  which 
aroused  Eileen  to  effort — the  instinctive 
move  to  protect — to  sustain  him.  Conscious 
oi  Austin's  suppressed  but  increasing  anger 
at  her  brother,  amazed  and  distressed  at 
what  Gerald  had  done — for  the  boy's  very 
presence  there  was  an  affront  to  them  all — she 
was  still  more  sensitive  to  Selwyn's  voice; 
and  in  her  heart  she  responded  passionately. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  a  whQe — a  brave, 
sweet  effort;  but  ears  could  not  remain  deaf  to 
the  increasing  n<Hse  and  laughter — to  familiar 
voices,  half-caught  phrases,  indiscreet  even  in 
the  fragments  understood.    Besides,  Gerald 
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had  seen  them,  and  the  boy's  face  bad  be- 
come almcGt  ghastly. 

Alixe,  unusually  flushed,  was  conducting 
herself  without  restraint;  Neergard's  snicker- 
*  ing  laugh  grew  more  significant  and  persist- 
ent; even  Rosamund  spoke  too  loudly  at 
moments;  and  once  she  looked  around  at 
Nina  and  Selwyn  while  her  pretty,  accendess 
laughter,  rippUng  with  its  undertone  of  mal- 
ice, became  more  firequent  in  the  increasiag 
tumult. 

There  was  no  use  in  maldng  a.pretense  of 
further  gayety.  Austin  had  begun  to  scowl 
again;  Nina,  with  one  shocked  ^ance  at  Alixe, 
leaned  over  toward  her  brother. 

"It  is  incredible!"  she  murmured;  "she 
must  be  perfecdy  mad  to  make  such  an  ex- 
hibition of  herself.  Can't  anybody  stop  her? 
Can't  anybody  send  her  home  ? " 

Austin  said  sullenly  but  distinctly:  "The 
thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  get  out.  Nina — if  you 
are  ready " 

"But-— but  what  about  Gerald?"  faltered 
Eileen,  turning  piteously  to  Sdwyn.  "We 
can't  leave  him— ihere!" 

The  man  strai^tened  up  and  turned  his 
drawn  face  toward  her: 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  get  him  ?  " 

"I — ^I  don't  ask  it — "  she  began. 

"You  do  not  have  to  ask  it,"  he  said  with 
a  smile  almost  genuine.  "Austin,  I'm  going 
to  get  Gerald — and  Nina  will  explain  to  you 
that  he's  to  be  left  to  me  if  any  sermon  is  re- 
quired. I'll  go  back  with  him  in  the  motor 
boat.     Boots,  you'll  drive  home  in  my  place." 

As  he  turned,  still  smiling  and  self-pos- 
sessed, Eileen  whispered  rapidly:  "Don't  go. 
I  care  for  you  too  much  to  ask  it." 

He  said  under  his  breath:  "Dearest,  you 
cannot  understand." 

"Yes— I    dot    Don't    go.    Philip— don't 

"I  must." 

"  If  you  go — if  you  go — h-how  can  you 
<-care  for  me  as  you  say  you  do? — when  I 
ask  you  not  to— when  I  cannot  endure — 

She  turned  swiftly  and  stared  across  at 
Alixe;  and  Alixe,  unsteady  in  the  flushed 
brilliancy  d  her  youthful  beauty,  half  rose 
in  her  seat,  and  stared  bat:k. 

Instinctively  the  young  girl's  hand  tightened 
on  Selwyn's  arm.  "She — she  is  beautifull" 
she  faltered;  but  he  turned  and  led  her  fr<sn 
the  table,  fdlowing  Austin,  his  sister,  and 
Lansing;  and  she  dung  to  him  alifiost  om- 


vulsively  when  he  halted  on  the  edge  of  the 
lawn. 

"I  must  go  back,"  he  whispered — "dear- 
est— dearest — ^I  must." 

"T-to  Gerald?    Or—kerr' 

But  he  only  muttered:  "They  don't  know 
what  they're  doii^.  Let  me  go,  Eileen"— 
gendy  detaching  her  fingos,  which  left  her 
hancb  lying  in  both  of  his. 

She  said,  looking  up  at  him:  "If  you  go— 
if  you  go~^wfaatever  time  you  return — do 
matter  what  hour — knock  at  my  door.  Do 
you  promise?    I  shall  be  awake.    Do  you 


"  Yes,"  he  said  with  a  trace  of  impatience— 
the  only  hint  <^  his  anger  at  the  prospect  of  the 
duty  before  him. 

When  Sdwyn  approached,  Neergard  saw 
him  first,  star«d  at  him,  and  snickered;  but 
he  greeted  everybody  wiUi  smiling  composure, 
nodding  to  those  he  knew — a  trifle  more 
formally  to  Mrs.  Rutven — and,  codly  pull- 
ing up  a  chair,  seated  himself  beside  G^^d. 

"Boots  has  driven  hopie  with  the  others," 
he  said  in  a  low  v<xce;  "I'm  gcung  back  in  the 
motor  boat  with  you.  Don't  worry  about 
Austin.     Are  you  ready?" 

The  hoy  had  evidently  let  the  wine  alone, 
or  else  fright  had  sobered  him,  ica  be  looked 
terribly  white  and  tired.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"111  go  when  you  wish.  I  suppose  they'll 
never  forgive  me  for  this.    Come  on." 

"One  moment  then,"  nodded  Selwyn;  "I 
want  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Ruthven."  And, 
quietly  turning  to  Alixe,  and  dropping  his 
WMce  to  a  tone  too  low  for  Neergard  to  hear — 
for  he  was  plainly  attempting  to  listen : 

"  You  are  making  a  mistake;  do  you  under- 
stand? Whoever  b  your  hostess — ^wherevti 
you  are  staying — find  her  and  go  there  before 
it  is  too  late." 

She  indined  her  pret^  head  tbou^tfuUy, 
eyes  bent  on  the  wine^ass  which  she  was 
turning  round  and  round  between  her  slender 
fingers.  "What  do  you  mean  by  'too  late'?" 
she  asked.  "Don't  you  know  that  everything 
is  too  late  for  me  now  ?  " 

"What  do  you  mean,  Alixe?"  he  returned, 
watching  her  Intendy. 

"Whatlsay.  I  have  not  seen  Jack  Ruthven 
for  two  months.  Do  you  know  what  that 
means?  I  have  not  heard  from  him  icx  two 
months.  Do  you  kno?  what  that  means? 
No?  Well,  I'll  tdl  you,  Philip;  it  means  that 
when  I  do  hear  from  Um  it  will  be  throu^ 
his  attorneys." 
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He  turned  slightly  paler:  "Why?" 

"Divorce,"  she  said  with  a  reckless  Kttle 
lau^i — "and  the  end  of  thin^  for  mc." 

"On  what  grounds?"  he  demanded  dog- 
gedly.   "Does  he  threaten  you?" 

"Grounds?  Oh,  he  thinks  I've  misbe- 
haved with — never  mind  who.  It  is  not  true 
— but  he  cares  nothing  about  that,  either. 
Vou  see" — and  she  b«it  nearer,  confiden- 
tially, with  a  mysterious  little  nod  of  her 
pretty  head — "you  see,  Jack  Rutfaven  is  a 
little  insane.  .  .  .  You  are  surprised?  Poohl 
I've  suspected  it  fcff  months." 

He  stared  at*  her;  then:  "Where  are  you 
stopping?" 

"Abwurd  the  Niobrara." 

"Is  Mre.  Fane  a  guest  there,  too?" 

He  spoke  loud. enough  for  Rosamimd  to 
hear;  end  she  answered  for  hnisdf  with  a 
smile  at  him,  brimful  of  malice : 

"Delighted  to  have  you  come  aboard. 
Captain  Selwyn.  Is  that  what  you  are  asking 
peimtssicMi  to  do?" 

"ITianks,"  he  returned  dryly;  and  to 
Alixe:  "If  you  are  ready,  Gerald  ajid  I  will 
take  you  over  to  the  Niobrara  in  the  motor 
boat " 

"Oh,  no,  you  won't  1"  broke  in  Neergard 
with  a  sneer — "youll  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness, my  intrusive  friend,  and  I'll  take  care  of 
my  guests  without  your  assistance." 

Sdwyn  appeared  not  to  hear  him:  "Come 
on,  Gerald,"  he  said  pleasandy;  "Mrs. 
Ruthven  is  going  over  to  the  Niobrara " 

"F<x  God's  sake  I"  whispered  Gerald, 
white  as  a  sheet,  "don't  force  me  into  trouble 
»ith  Neergard." 

Selwyn  turned  on  him  an  astonished  gaze: 
"Are  you  afraid  of  that  whelp?" 

"Yes,"  muttered  the  boy — "I — I'll  explain 
later.  But  don't  force  thinj^  now,  I  beg 
you." 

Mis.  Ruthven  coolly  leaned  over  and  spoke 
to  Gerald  in  a  low  voice;  then,  to  Selwyn,  she 
said  with  a  smile: "  Rosamund  and  I  are  going 
to  Broc^minster,  anyway,  so  you  and  Gerald 
need  not  wait.  And  thank  you  for  com- 
ing over.  It  was  rathu:  nice  of  you" — 
she  i^anced  insolendy  at  Neergard — "con- 
sidering the  crowd  we're  with.  Good  night, 
Captain  Selwynl  Good  night,  Gerald.  So 
very  jolly  to  have  seen  you  again  1"  And, 
under  her  breath  to  Selwyn:  "You  need  not 
wtnry;  I  am  going  in  a  moment.  Good-by 
and — thank  you,  Phil.  It  is  good  to  see 
smiebody  of  one's  own  caste  again." 


The  boy  seemed  deathly  tired  as  they 
crossed  the  dim  lawn  at  SilTeiside.  Once, 
on  the  veranda  steps  he  stumbled,  and 
Selwyn's  arm  sustained  hira;  but  the  older 
man  forbore  to  question  him,  and  Gerald, 
ii^t-lipped  and  bayard,  offered  no  con- 
fidence imtil,  at  the  door  of  his  bedroom,  he 
turned  and  laid  an  unsteady  hand  on  Selwyn's 
shoulder:  "I  want  to  talk  with  you — to- 
morrow.   May  I?" 

"You  know  you  may,  Gerald.  I  am 
always  ready  to  stand  your  friend." 

The  boy  shivered — looked  at  the  floor,  then, 
without  raising  his  eyes,  said  good  night,  and, 
entering  his  bedroom,  dosed  the  door. 

As  Sdwyn  passed  back  along  the  corridor, 
the  door  of  his  sister's  room  opened,  and 
Austin  and  Mna  confronted  him. 

"Has  that  damfool  boy  come  in?"  de- 
manded his  brother-in-law,  anxiety  making 
his  voice  tremulous  under  its  tone  of  contempt. 

"Yes.  Leave  him  to  me,  please.  Good 
night" — submitting  to  a  tender  embrace  from 
his  sister.  "I  suppose  Eileen  has  retired, 
hasn't  she?  It's  an  ungodly  hour — almost 
sunrise." 

"1  don't  know  whether  Eileen  is  asleep," 
said  Nina;  "she  expected  a  word  with  you, 
I  understand.  But  don't  sit  up — don't  let 
her  sit  up  late.  We'll  be  a  company  of 
dreadful  wrecks  at  breakfast,  anyway." 

And  his  sister  gendy  closed  the  door  while 
he  continued  on  to  the  end  of  the  corridor  and 
halted  before  Eileen's  room.  A  light  came 
tbrou^  the  transom;  he  waited  a  moment, 
then  knocked  very  sof  dy. 

"Is  it  you?"  she  asked  in  alow  voice. 

"Yes.  ■  I  didn't  wake  you,  did  I?" 

"No.    Is  Gttald  here?" 

"Yes,  in  fab  own  room.  Did  you  wish 
to  speak  to  me  about  anything?  " 

"Yes." 

He  heard  her  coming  to  the  door;  it  opened 
a  very  litde.  "Good  night,"  she  whispered, 
stretching  toward  him  her  hand — "  that  was 
all  I  wanted — to — to  touch  you  before  I 
closed  my  eyes  to-night." 

He  bent  and  looked  at  the  hand  lying  be- 
tween his  own — the  littie  hand  with  its  fresh 
fragrant  palm  upturned  and  the  white  fingers 
relaxed,  drooping  inward  above  it — at  the 
delicate  bluish  vein  in  the  smooth  wrist. 

Then  he  released  the  hand,  untouched  by 
his  lips;  and  she  withdrew  it  and  closed  the 
door;  and  he  heard  her  lau^  sofdy,  and  lean 
against  it,  whi 
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"Now  that.I  am  safely  locked  in — I  merdj' 
wish  to  say  that — in  the  old  days — a  lady's 
hand  was  sometimes  —  kissed.  Oh,  but 
you  are  too  late,  my  poor  friend!  I  can't 
come  out;  and  I  wouldn't  tf  I  could — not 
after  what  I  dared  to  say  to  you.  In  fact,  I 
shall  probably  remain  locked  up  here  for 
days  and  days.  Besides,  what  I  said  is  out 
of  fashion— 4ias  no  significance  nowadays 
—  or,  perhaps,  too  much.  No,  I  won't 
dress  and  come  out — even  for  you.  Je  me 
(UshabUle — je  }ais  ma  toilette  de  mat,  mon- 
sieur— et  je  vais  maintenatU  m'agenouiUer 
et  /aire  ma  priire.  Done — bon  soir — H  bonne 
nuit " 

And,  too  low  for  him  to  hear  even  the 
faintest  breathing  whisper  of  her  voice — 
"Good  night.  I  love  you  with  dl  my  heart — 
with  all  my  heart — in  my  own  fashion." 

He  had  been  asleep  an  hour,  periiaps  mwe, 
when  something  awi^ened  him,  and  he  found 
himself  sitting  bolt  upright  in  bed,  dawn 
already  whitening  his  windows. 

Somebody  was  knocking.  He  swung  out 
of  bed,  stepped  into  his  bath  slippers,  and, 
passtngswiftly  to  the  door,  opened  it.  Gerald 
stood  there,  fully  dressed. 

"I'm  going  to  town  on  the  early  train," 
began  the  boy — "I  thought  I'd  tell  you " 

"Nonsensel    Gerald,  go  back  to  bedl" 

"I  can't  sleep,  Philip——" 

"Can't  sleep?  Oh,  that's  the  trouble,  is  it? 
Well,  then,  sit  here  and  talk  to  me."  He 
gave  a  mighty  yawn — "I'm  not  sleepy,  either; 
I  can  go  days  without  it.  Here!— here's  a 
comfortable  chair  to  sprawl  in.  It's  day- 
light already;  doesn't  the  morning  air  smell 
sweet?  I've  a  jug  of  milk  and  some  grapes 
•and  peaches  in  my  ice  cupboard  if  you  feel 
inclined.  No?  All  right;  stretch  out,  sight 
for  a  thousand  yards,  and  fire  at  will." 

Gerald  strove  to  smile;  for  a  while  he  lay 
loosely  in  the  armchair,  his  lisdess  eyes  intent 
on  the  strange,  dim  light  which  feU  across  the 
waste  of  sea  fog.  But  the  dawn  was  no  paler 
than  the  boy's  face  —  no  more  des^te. 
Trouble  was  his,  the  same  old  trouble  that 
has  dogged  the  trail  of  folly  since  time  began; 
and  Selwyn  knew  it  and  waited. 

At  last  the  boy  broke  out:  "This  is  a 
cowardly  trick — this  slinking  in  to  you  with 
all  my  troubles  after  what  you've  done  for  me 
— after  the  rotten  way  I've  treated  you " 

"Look  here,  my  boy!"  sud  Selwyn  coolly, 
"  I  asked  you  to  come  to  me,  didn't  I  ?    Well, 


then,  don't  criticise  my  judgment  in  dtHng  it. 
It  isn't  likely  I'd  ask  you  to  do  a  cowardly 
thing." 

"You  don't  understand  what  a  wretched 
scrape  I'm  in " 

"I  don't  yet;  but  you're  going  to  tell 

"Philip,  I  cant — I  ^mply  cannot.  It's 
so  contempdble — and  you  warned  me — and 
I  owe  you  already  so  much " 

"You  owe  me  a  little  money,"  observed 
Sdwyn  with  a  careless  smile,  "and  you^ve 
a  lifetime  to  pay  it  in.  What  is  the  trouble 
now;  do  yo\x  need  more?  *I  haven't  an 
awful  lot,  old  fellow — woree  luck ! — but  vriiat 
I  have  is  at  your  call — as  you  know  perfectly 
well.    Is  that  all  that  is  worrying  you?" 

"No — not  all.  I — Neergard  has  lent  me 
money — done  things — placed  me  under  ob- 
ligations. I  liked  him,  you  know;  I  trusted 
him.  People  he  desired  to  know  I  made 
him  known  to.  He  was  a — a  trifle  pwemp- 
tory  at  times — as  thou^  my  obligations  to 
him  left  me  no  choice  but  to  take  him  to 
such  people  as  he  desired  to  meet.  We — we 
had  trouble — recendy," 

"What  sort?" 

"Personal.  I  fdt  —  began  to  feel  —  the 
pressure  on  me.  And  then  he  said  something 
to  me " 

"Go  on;  what?" 

"He'd  been  hinting  of  it  before;  and  even 
when  I  found  him  jolliest  and  most  amusing 
and  companionable  I  never  thought  of  him 
as  a — a  social  possibilihr— I  mean  among 
those  who  really  cotmt-4ike  my  own  peo- 
ple  » 

"Yes,  my  boy,  I  see.  Go  on!  When  did 
he  ask  to  be  presented  to — ^your  sister?" 

"W-who  told  you  that?"  asked  the  boy 
with  an  angry  flush. 

"You  did — almost.  You  were  going  to, 
anyway.  So  that  was  it,  was  it?  That  was 
when  you  realized  a  few  thin^ — understood 
one  or  two  things;  was  it  not?  And  how  far 
<Ud  you  reply?    Arrogantly,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

"Exactly.  And  Neergard — was  put  out — 
slightly?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy,  losing  sotbc  of  his 
color.    "He  was  very  ugly  about  it" 

"Threats  of  calling  loans?"  asked  Sdwyn, 
smiling. 

"Hints;  not  exactly  threats.    I  was  in  a 

bad  way,  too "    The  boy  winced  and 

swallowed  hard;  then,  with  sudden  white 
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desperation  stamped  on  his  drawn  face:  "O 
Philip  1 — it — it  b  di^raceful  enough — but 
how  can  I  speak  of  this  matter  to  you " 

"What  matter?" 

"A — about — about  Mrs.  Ruthven " 

"What  matter?"  rqieated  Sdwyn.  His 
mice  rang  a  little,  but  the  colcv  had  Sed  from 
his  face. 

"She  was — ^Jack  Ruthven  charged  her  with 
— and  me — chai:ged  me  with——" 

"Ymti" 

"Yes." 

"Well — it  was  a  lie,  wasn't  it?"  Selwyn's 
ashy  lips  scarcely  moved,  but  his  eyes  were 
narrowing  to  a  ^nuner.  "It  was  a  lie, 
wasn't  it?"  he  repeated. 

"Yes — a  lie.  I'd  say  it,  anjrway,  you 
understand — but  it  really  was  a  lie." 

Sdwyn  quietly  leaned  back  in  his  chair; 
a  Lttle  color  returned  to  his  cheeks. 

"All  right — old  fellow" — fais  voice  scarcely 
quivered — "all  ri^t;  go  on.  I  knew,  of 
course,  that  Ruthven  Ued,  but  it  was  part  of 
the  story  to  hear  you  say  so.  Go  on.  What 
did  Rudivcn  do?" 

"There  has  been  a  separation,"  said  the 
boy  in  a  low  voice.  "He  behaved  like  a  dirty 
cad — she  had  no  resources — ^no  means  of 
supp(Ht — "  He  hesitated,  moistening  his 
dry  lips  with  his  tongue.  "  Mis.  Ruthven  has 
been  very,  very  kind  to  me.  I  was — ^I  am 
fond  cA  her;  oh,  I  know  well  enough  I  never 
had  any  business  to  meet  her;  I  behaved 
abominably  toward  you — and  the  family. 
But  it  was  done;  I  knew  her,  and  liked  her 
tremendously.  She  was  the  only  one  who 
was  decent  to  me — who  tried  to  ke^  me 
from  acting  like  a  fool  about  cards—" 

"Did  she  try?" 

"Yes — indeed,  yesi  and,  Phil — she — ^I  don't 
know  how  to  say  it — but  she — when  she 
spt^  <tf — of  you — begged  me  to  try  to  be  like 
you.  And  it  is  a  lie  what  people  say  about 
herl — what  gossip  says.  And  that  is  all, 
Philip.  I  was  horribly  In  debt  to  Neergard; 
then  Ruthven  turned  on  me — and  on  her; 
and  I  borrowed  more  from  Neergard  and 
went  to  her  bank  and  deposited  it  to  the 
credit  <rf  her  account — but  she  doesn't  know 
it  was  tnm  me — she  supposes  Jack  Ruth- 
ven did  it  out  of  ordinary  decency,  for  she 
said  so  to  me.  And  that  is  how  matteis 
stand;  Neei;gard  is  ugly,  and  grows  more 
threatening  about  those  loans — and  I  haven't 
any  money,  and  Mis.  Ruthven  will  require 
DKHc  veiy  soon " 


"Is  that  ailf"  dematMled  Selwyn  sharply. 

"  Yes — all.  I  know  I  have  bdiaved  sbame- 
fuUy " 

"I've  seen,"  observed  Selwyn  in  a  dry,  hard 
voice,  "woree  behavior  than  yours.  Have 
you  a  pencil,  Gerald?  Get  a  sheet  of  paper 
from  that  desk.  Now,  write  out  a  list  of  the 
loans  made  you  by  Neergard.  Every  cent, 
if  you  please.  And  the  exact  amount  you 
placed  to  Mre.  Ruthven's  credit.  Have  you 
written  that?    Let  me  see  it." 

The  boy  handed  him  the  paper,  and  he  sat 
there  staring  at  space  over  the  top  <rf  the 
penciled  sheet  of  paper,  striving  to  find  s<»ne 
help  in  the  matter.  But  he  knew  Austin; 
he  knew  what  would  happen  to  Gerald  if, 
after  the  late  reconciliation  with  his  ex-guar- 
dian, he  came  once  more  to  him  with  such  a 
confession  of  debt  and  disgrace. 

No;  Austin  must  be  left  out;  there  were 
three  thii^  to  do:  One  of  them  was  to  pay 
Neergard;  another  to  sever  Gerald's  connec- 
tion with  him  forever;  and  the  third  thing  to 
be  done  was  something  which  did  not  concern 
Gerald  or  Austin — perhaps  not  even  Ruthven. 
It  was  to  be  done,  no  matter  what  the  cost 

After  a  moment  he  turned  to  Gerald,  a 
smile  on  his  colorless  face: 

"It  will  be  all  right,  my  boy.  You  are  not 
to  worry— ^  you  understand  me?  Go  to 
bed,  now;  you  need  the  sleep.  Go  to  bed,  I 
tell  you — ^I'll  stand  by  yoti.  You  must  begin 
all  over  again,  Gerald — and  so  must  I;  and 
so  must  I." 

CHAPTER  X 

LEX  NON  SCKIPTA  * 

Selwyn  had  gone  to  New  York  with 
Gerald,  "for  a  few  days,"  as  he  expressed  it; 
but  it  was  now  the  first  week  in  October,  and 
he  had  not  yet  returned  to  Silverside. 

A  brief  note  to  Nina  thanking  her  for 
having  had  him  at  Silverside,  and  speaking 
vagudfy  lA  some  business  matters  which  might 
detain  him  indefinitely — a  briefer  note  to 
Eileen  regretting  his  inability  to  return  for 
the  present — ^were  all  the  communication  they 
had  of  him  except  news  brought  by  Austin, 
who  came  down  from  town  every  Friday. 

A  long  letter  to  him  from  Nina  still  re- 
mained unanswered;  Austin  had  seen  him 
only  once  in  town;  Lansing,  now  back  in  New 
York,  wrote  a  postscript  in  a  letter  to  Drina, 
asking  for  Selwyn's  new  address — the  first 
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intimation  anybody  had  that  he  had  given  up 
his  lodging  on  Lexington  Avenue. 

EDeen  had  not  written  him;  his  sudden 
leave-taking  nearly  a  month  ^o  had  so 
astounded  her  that  she  could  not  bdieve  he 
meant  to  be  gone  more  than  a  day  or  two. 
Then  came  his  note,  written  at  thePatroons' 
Club — ^very  brief,  curiously  stilted  and  formal, 
with  a  strai^e  tone  of  finality  through  it,  as 
though  he  were  taking  perfunctory  leave  of 
people  who  had  come  temporarily  into  his 
life,  and  as  though  the  chances  were  agreeably 
even  of  his  ever  seeing  them  ^ain. 

The  girl  was  not  hurt,  as  yet;  she  re- 
mained merely  confused,  incredulous,  un- 
reconciled. That  there  was  to  be  some 
further  explanation  of  his  silence  she  never 
dreamed  of  doubting;  and  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  to  do  in  the  interval  but  await  it. 
As  for  writing  him,  some  instinct  forbade  it, 
even  when  Nina  suggested  that  she  write, 
adding  laughingly  that  nothing  else  seemed 
likely  to  stir  her  brother. 

On  one  of  Austin's  week-end  visits — the 
hour  for  conjugal  confab  having  arrived  and 
husband  and  wife  locked  in  the  seclusion  of 
their  bedroom — being  old-fashioned  enough 
to  occupy  the  same — he  said,  with  a  trace 
of  irritation  in  his  voice: 

"I  don't  know  where  Phil  is,  or  what  he's 
about.  I'm  wondering — he's  got  the  Selwyn 
conscience,  you  know — what  he's  up  (o — 
and  if  it's  any  kind  of  damfoolishness. 
Haven't  you  heard  a  word  from  him,  Nina?" 

Nina,  in  her  pretty  night  attire,  had  emra^ed 
from  her  dressing  room,  locked  out  Kit-Ki  and 
her  maid,  and  had  curled  up  in  a  big,  soft 
armchair,  cradling  her  bare  ankles  in  her 
hand. 

"I  haven't  heard  from  him,"  she  said. 
"Rosamund  saw  him  in  Washington — passed 
him  on  the  street.  He  was  looking  horridly 
thin  and  worn,  she  wrote.  He  did  not  see 
her." 

"Now  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
is  he  doing  in  Washington  I "  exclaimed  Austin 
wrathfuUy.  "Probably  breaking  his  beart 
because  nobody  caies  to  examine  his  Chaosite. 
I  told  him,  as  long  as  he  insisted  on  bothering 
the  Government  with  it  instead  of  making  a 
deal  with  the  Lawn  people,  that  I'd  furnish 
him  with  a  key  to  the  lobby.  There's  only 
one  way  to  push  such  things,  and  he's  as 
ignorant  of  it  as  a  boatswain  in  the  marine 
cavalry." 

Nina  said  thou^tfully:  "You  always  were 


unpatient  of  people,  dear.  Perhaps  Ffail 
may  get  them  to  try  his  Chaosite  without 
any  wire-pulling.  I  do  wish  he'd  write. 
Hasnt  Boots  heard  from  him?  Hasn't 
Gerald?" 

"Not  a  word.  And  by  the  way,  Nina,  Ger- 
ald has  done  rather  an  unexpected  thing.  I 
saw  him  last  night;  he  came  to  the  house  and 
told  me  he  had  just  severed  his  connectioD 
with  Julius  Neei^rd's  company." 

"I'm  glad  of  iti"  exclaimed  Nina;  "I'm 
glad  he  showed  the  good  sense  to  do  itI" 

"Well — ^yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Neer- 
gard  is  going  to  be  a  very  rich  man  some 
day;  and  Gerald  might  have —  But  I  am 
not  displeased.  What  appeals  to  me  is  the 
spectacle  of  the  boy  acting  with  conviction  on 
his  own  initiative." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  for  him,  dear? 
Of  course  he  must  go  into  some  sort  of  busi- 
ness again " 

"Certainly.  And  to  my  astonishment,  be 
actuallycame and solicitedmy advice.  Illsee 
him  Monday,  and  we'll  have  another  talk. 
By  gad!  Nina,  it's — it's  almost  like  having  a 
grown-up  son  coming  bothering  me  with  his 
aSairs;  ah — ralher  agreeable  than  otherwise. 
There's  certainly  something  in  that  boy.  I— 
perhaps  I  have  been,  at  moments,  a  triOe 
impatient.  But  I  did  not  mean  to  be.  You 
know  that,  dear,  don't  you  ?  " 

Hb  wife  looked  up  at  her  big  husband  in 
quiet  amusement.  "Oh,  yes!  I  know  a 
litde  about  you,"  she  said,  "and  a  little  about 
Gerald,  too.  He  is  only  a  masculine  edition 
of  Eileen — the  irresponsible  freedom  of  life 
brought  out  all  his  faults  at  once,  like  a  horrid 
rash;  it's  due  to  the  masculine  notion  of 
masculine  education.  That's  the  diSereoce: 
a  boy  looks  forward  to  the  moment  when  he 
can  flourish  his  heels  and  wag  his  ears  and 
bray;  a  girl  has  no  such  prospect.  Gerald  has 
brayed;  Eileen  never  will  flourish  her  heels 
unless  she  becomes  fashionable  after  marri^ 
— which  isn't  very  likely " 

Nina  hesitated,  another  idea  intruding. 

"By  the  way,  Austin;  the  Orchil  boy — 
the  one  in  Harvard — proposed  to  Eileen — 
the  litde  idiot!  She  told  oke— -thank  good- 
nessl  she  still  does  tell  me  thm^.  Also  the 
younger  and  chubbier  Draymore  youth  has 
offered  himself — after  a  kiUin^y  proper  in- 
terview with  me.  I  thou^t  it  mi^t  amuse 
you  to  hear  of  it." 

"It  might  amuse  me  more  if  Eileen  would 
get  busy  and  bring  Philip  into  canq>,"  ob- 
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served  her  husband.  "And  why  the  devil 
they  don't  make  up  their  minds  to' it  is  be- 
yond me,  I'm  fond  of  him — you  know  it — 
but  he  certainly  can  be  the  limit  sometimes." 

"I  don't  know.  I  was  sure — I  am  sure 
now — that  the  girl  cares  more  for  him  than 
for  uiybody.  And  yet — and  yet  I  don't 
believe  sbe  is  actuaUy  in  love  with  him. 
But  they  are  a  curious  pair,  Austin — so  quaint 
about  it;  so  slow  and  old-fashioned.  And 
the  child  is  the  most  innocent  being — in  some 
ways.  Which  is  all  right  unless  she  becomes 
one  of  those  poky,  earnest,  knowledge-absorb- 
ing young  things  with  the  very  germ  of  vitality 
dmd  up  and  withered  in  her  before  she 
awakens.  For  a  girl  must  have  something  of 
the  human  about  her  to  attract  a  man,  and 
be  attracted.  There  must  be  some  response 
in  her,  some — some " 

"Deviltry?"  suggested  Austin. 

His  pretty  wife  lauded  and  dropped  one 
knee  over  tfie  other,  leaning  back  to  watch 
him  finish  his  good-night  cigarette.  After 
a  mom«Lt  her  face  grew  grave: 

"Speaking  of  Rosamund  a  moment  ago 
reminds  me  of  something  else  she  wrote — it's 
about  Alize.    Have  you  heard  anything?" 

"Not  a  word,"  said  Austin,  with  a  frank 
saml,  "and  don't  want  to." 

"It's  only  this — that  Alixe  is  ill.  Nobody 
seems  to  know  what  the  matter  is;  nobody 
has  seen  her.  But  she's  at  Clifton,  with  a 
couple  of  nurses,  and  Rosamund  heard 
rumors  that  she  is  very  ill  indeed.  People  go 
to  Clifton  for  shattered  nerves,  you  know." 

"Yes,  for  bridge  fidgets,  neurosis,  pip,  and 
the  various  jumps  that  originate  in  the 
^mfder  social  circles.  What's  the  particular 
matto  with  her?  Too  many  cocktails?  Or 
a  dearth  of  grand  slams  ?  " 

"You  are  brutal,  Austin.  Besides,  I 
don't  know.  She's  had  a  perfecdy  dreary 
life  with  her  husband.  I — ^I  can't  forget  how 
fond  I  was  of  her,  in  spite  of  what  she  did 
to  PhQ.  Besides,  I'm  beginning  to  becertain 
that  it  was  not  entirely  her  fault." 

"What?    Do  you  think  Phil " 

"No,  no,  no  I  Don't  be  an  utter  idiot. 
AU  I  mean  to  say  is  that  Alixe  was  always 
nervous  and  high-strung;  odd  at  times; 
eccentric — more  Uian  merdy  eccentric " 

"You  mean  dippy?" 

"Oh,  Austin,  you're  horrid.  I  mean  that 
there  is  mental  trouble  in  that  family.  You 
have  heard  of  it  as  wdl  as  I;  you  know  her 
father  died  of  it " 


"The  usual  defense  in  criminal  cases," 
observed  Austin,  Sicking  his  cigarette-end 
into  the  grate.  "I'm  sorry,  dear,  that  Alixe 
has  the  jumps;  hope  she'll  get  over  'em.  But 
as  for  pretending  I've  any  use  for  her,  I  can't 
and  don't  and  won't.  She  spoiled  life  for  the 
best  man  I  know;  she  kicked  his  reputation 
into  a  cocked  hat,  and  he,  with  his  chivalrous 
Selwyn  conscience,  let  her  do  it.  I  did  like 
her  once;  I  don't  like  her  now,  and  that's 
natural  and  it  winds  up  the  matter.  Dear 
friend,  shall  we,  perhaps,  to  bed  presently 
our  way  wend — ^yes  ?  " 

The  husband  of  Mis.  Ruthven  was  at  that 
very  moment  seated  in  a  private  card  room 
at  the  Patroons'  Club  with  Sanxon  Orchil, 
George  Fane,  and  Bradley  Harmon;  and  the 
game  had  been  bridge,  as  usual,  and  had 
gone  very  heavily  against  him. 

Several  things  had  gone  against  Mr.  Ruth- 
ven recently;  for  one  thing,  he  was  beginning 
to  realize  that  he  bad  made  a  vast  mistake 
in  mixing  himself  up  in  any  transactions 
with  Neergard. 

When  he,  at  Neergard's  cynical  suggestion, 
had  consented  to  exploit  his  own  club — the 
Siowitha — and  had  resigned  from  it  to  do  so, 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  Neergard 
meant  either  to  mulct  them  heavily  or  buy 
them  out.  In  either  case,  having  been  useful 
to  Neei^ard,  his  profits  trom  the  transaction 
would  have  been  considerable.  But,  even 
while  he  was  absorbed  in  figuring  them  up — 
and  he  needed  the  money,  as  usual — ^Neergard 
coolly  infonned  him  of  his  election  to  the  club. 

Rage  made  him  ill  for  a  week;  but  there 
wa^  nothing  to  do  about  it.  He  had  been 
treacherous  to  his  club  and  to  his  own  caste, 
and  Neergard  knew  it — and  knew  perfecUy 
wdl  that  Ruthven  dared  not  protest — dared 
not  even  whimp^. 

Then  Neei^axd  began  to  use  Ruthven  when 
he  needed  him;  and  he  began  to  permit  him- 
self to  win  at  cards  in  Ruthven's  house — a 
thing  he  had  not  dared  to  do  before.  He  also 
permitted  himself  more  ease  and  freedom  in 
that  house — a  sort  of  intimacy  sans  fa(on — 
even  a  certain  jocularity.  He  also  gave  him- 
self the  privilege  of  inviting  the  Ruthvens  on 
board  the  Niobrara;  and  Ruthven  went, 
furious  at  beii^  forced  to  stamp  with  his 
open  approval  an  episode  which  made  Neer- 
^rd  a  social  probability. 

How  it  happened  that  Rosamund  divined 
something  of  tiie  situation  is  not  quite  clear; 
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but  she  always  had  a  delicate  nose  for  any- 
thing not  intended  i<x  her,  and  the  thing 
amused  her  immensely,  particularly  because 
what  viciousness  had  been  so  long  suppressed 
in  Neeigard  was  now  tentatively  making 
itself  apparent  in  his  leering  ease  amoi^ 
women  he  so  recently  feared.  This,  also,  was 
gall  and  wormwood  to  Rutbven,  so  long  the 
official  lapdog  of  the  very  small  set  he  ken- 
neled with;  Euid  the  women  of  that  set  were 
perverse  enough  to  find  Neergard  amusing. 

Meanwhile,  Neet^ard  had  almost  finished 
with  Gerald;  and  as  his  social  success  became 
more  pronounced  with  the  people  he  had 
crowded  in  among,  he  became  bolder  and 
more  insolent,  no  longer  at  pains  to  mole- 
tunnel  toward  the  object  desired.  One  day 
he  asked  the  boy  very  plainly  why  he  had 
never  invited  him  to  meet  his  sister.  And 
he  got  an  answer  that  he  never  forgot. 

All  the  while  Ruthven  squirmed  under  the 
light  but  steadily  inflexible  pressure  of  the 
curb  which  Neergard  had  slipped  on  him  so 
deftly.  He  had  viewed  with  indifference 
Gerald's  boyish  devotion  to  his  wife,  which 
was  even  too  open  and  naive  to  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  witnessed  it.  But  he  had  not 
counted  on  Neergard's  sudden  hatred  of 
Gerald;  and  the  first  token  of  that  hatred  fell 
upon  the  boy  like  a  thunderbolt  when  Neer- 
gard whispered  to  Ruthven,  one  night  at  the 
Stuyvesant  Club,  and  Ruthven,  exasperated, 
had  gone  straight  home,  to  find  his  wife  in 
teai^,  and  the  boy  clumsily  attempting  to 
comfort  her,  both  hands  in  his. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Ruthven  coldly,  "you 
have  some  plausible  explanation  for  this  sort 
of  thing.  If  you  haven't,  you'd  better  trulnp 
up  one  together,  and  I'll  send  you  my  attorney 
to  hear  it.  In  that  event,"  he  added,  "you'd 
better  leave  your  joint  address  when  you 
find  a  more  convenient  house  than  mine." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  really  meant 
nothing  more  than  the  threat  and  the  insult, 
the  situation  permitting  him  a  heavier  hold 
upon  his  wife  and  a  new  grip  on  Gerald  in 
case  he  ever  needed  him ;  but  threat  and  insult 
were  very  real  to  the  boy,  and  he  knocked  Mr. 
Ruthven  flat  on  his  back — the  one  thing  re- 
quired to  change  that  gentleman's  pretense 
to  deadly  earnest. 

Ruthven  scrambled  to  his  feet;  Gerald  did 
it  ^ain;  and,  after  that,  Mr.  Ruthven  pru- 
dendy  remained  prone  during  the  delivery  of 
a  terse  but  concise  opinion  c^  him  expressed 
by  Gerald. 


After  Gerald  had  gone,  Ruthven  <^>eiied 
first  one  eye,  then  the  other,  then  his  mouth, 
and  finally  sat  up;  and  bis  wife,  who  had 
been  interestedly  observii^  him,  smiled. 

"It  is  curious,"  she  smd  serendy,  "that  1 
never  thouj^t  of  that  method.  I  wonder 
why  I  never  thought  of  it,"  lazily  stretchbg 
her  firm  young  arms  and  ^ancing  casually 
at  their  syimribtry  and  smooth-skinned 
strength.  "Go  to  your  own  quarters,"  she 
added,  as  he  rose,  shaking  with  fury;  "I've 
endured  the  last  brutality  I  shall  ever  suffer 
from  you." 

She  dropped  her  folded  hands  mto  her  lap, 
gazing  coolly  at  him ;  but  there  was  a  ^tter  in 
her  eyes  which  arrested  his  fiist  step  toward 
her. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  "that  you  mean  my 
ruin.  Well,  we  began  it  long  ago,  and  I 
doubt  if  I  have  anySiing  of  infamy  to  leam, 
thanks  to  my  thranut^  schooling  as  your  wife. 
But  knowledge  is  not  necessarily  practice, 
and  it  h^pens  that  I  have  not  cared  to 
commit  the  particular  indiscretion  so  fashion- 
able among  the  friends  you  have  surrounded 
me  with.  I  merely  mention  this  for  your 
infonnadon,  not  because  I  am  particulaHy 
proud  c^  it.  It  is  not  anything  to  be  proud 
of,  in  my  case — it  merely  happened  so;  a 
matter,  perhaps,  of  personal  taste,  perhaps 
because  of  lack  of  opportunity;  and  there  is  a 
remote  possibility  that  belated  loyalty  to  a 
friend  I  once  betrayed  may  have  kept  me 
personally  chaste  in  this  rotting  circus  circle 
you  have  driven  me  around  in,  harnessed  to 
your  vicious  caprice,  drag^g  the  wei^t  <rf 
your  corruption " 

She  lauded.  "I  had  no  idea  that  I  could 
be  so  eloquent.  Jack.  But  my  mind  has 
become  curiously  clear  during  the  last  year — 
strangely  and  unusually  limpid  and  precise. 
Why,  my  poor  friend,  every  plot  of  yours  and 
of  your  friends — every  underhand  attempt 
to  discredit  and  injure  me  has  been  perfectly 
apparent  to  me.  You  supposed'  that  my 
headaches,  my  outbursts  of  anger,  my  wretch- 
ed nights,  passed  in  tears — and  the  long, 
long  days  spent  kneeling  in  the  ashes  of  dead 
memories--all  these  you  supposed  had  weak- 
ened— perhaps  unsetded — my  mind.  You  lie 
if  you  deny  it,  for  you  have  had  doctois 
watching  me  for  months.  You  didn't  know 
I  was  aware  of  it,  did  you?  But  I  was,  and 
I  am.  And  you  told  them  that  my  fatho* 
died  of — of  brain  trouble,  you  cowaid!" 

Still  he  stood  there,  jaw  loose,  gaung  at  her 


as  though  fascinated;  and  she  smiled  and 
settled  deeper  in  her  chair. 

"We  might  as  well  understand  one  another 
now,"  she  said  languidly.  "If  you  mean  to  get 
rid  of  me,  there  is  no  use  in  attempting  to 
couple  my  name  vith  that  of  any  man;  fiist, 
because  it  is  untrue,  and  you  not  only  know 
it,  but  you  know  you  can't  prove  it.  There 
remains  the  cowardly  method  you  have  been 
nerving  yourself  to  attempt,  never  dreaming 
that  I  was  aware  of  your  purpose." 

A  soft,  triumphant  litde  laugh  escaped  her. 
There  was  something  almost  childish  in  her 
delight  at  outwitting  him,  and,  very  slowly, 
into  his  wca-n  and  faded  eyes  a  new  expres- 
sion began  to  dawn — the  flickering  stare  of 
suspicion.  And  in  it  the  purely  personal 
impression  of  rage  and  necessity  <d  vengeance 
subsided;  he  eyed  her  intently,  curiously,  and 
with  a  cool  persistence  which  finally  began 
to  irritate  her. 

"What  a  credulous  fool  you  are,"  she  said, 
"to  build  your  hopes  of  a  separation  on  any 
possible  mental  disability  of  mine." 

He  stood  a  moment  without  answering, 
then  quietly  seated  himself. 

"Go  on,"  he  said;  "what  else?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"You  have  been  saying  several  things — 
about  doctors  whom  I  have  set  to  watch  you — 
for  a  year  or  more." 

"  Do  you  deny  it?  "  she  retorted  angrily. 

"No — no,  I  do  not  deny  anything.    But — 
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who  are  these  doctors  —  whom  you  have 
noticed?" 

"I  don't  know  who  they  are,"  she  replied 
impatiendy.  "IVe  seen  them  often  enough 
— followii^  me  on  the  street,  or  in  public 
places — watching  me.  They  are  everywhere 
— you  have  them  well  paid,  evidently;  I 
suppose  you  can  afford  it.  But  you  are 
wasting  your  time." 

"You  think  so?" 

"Yes!"  she  cried  in  a  sudden  violence  that 
starded  him,  "you  are  wasting  your  dmel 
And  so  am  1 — talking  to  you — enduring  your 
personal  affronts  and  brutal  sneers.  Suffi- 
cient for  you  that  I  know  my  enemies,  and 
that  I  am  saner,  thank  God,  than  any  of 
them!"  She  flashed  a  look  of  sudden  fury  at 
him,  and  rose  from  her  chair.  He  rose  with  a 
promptness  that  bordered  on  precipitation. 

"For  the  remainder  of  the  spring  and 
summer,"  she  said,  "I  shall  make  my  plans 
regardless  of  you.  I  shall  not  go  to  Newport ; 
you  are  at  liberty  to  use  the  house  there  as 
you  choose.  And  as  for  this  incident  with 
Gerald,  you  had  better  not  pursue  it  any 
farther.    Do  you  understand  ? " 

He  nodded,  dropping  his  hands  into  his 
coat  pockets. 

"Now  you  may  go,"  she  said  codly. 

He  went — not,  however,  to  his  room,  but 
straight  to  the  house  of  the  fashionable 
physician  who  ministered  to  his  circle  of 
wealth. 


{To  he  amtinutd.) 


SANS    JOY 


&y   HELEN    HAY   WHtTNEY 


TTnJE  your  eyes,  angels,  beneath  your  gold  phylacteries, 
■^■^  Israfeel  will  charm  you  with  the  ma^c  of  his  song, 
Yet  you  will  not  smile  for  him  by  reason  of  gone  memories, 
For  LuciFer  is  absent,  and  the  cry  goes  up  "how  long?" — 

For  his  expiation  you'wcmld  give  your  dreams  and  de^nies; 

Paradise  is  clouded  by  the  measure  of  your  pain; 
Hide  your  eyes,  angels,  beneath  your  gold  phylacteries, 

Till  the  jasper  gates  swing  wide  to  bring  him  home  agam. 
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HOW    CHILDREN    PLAY    IN    NEW    YORK 

By  GEORGE  CALVERT 


■^TN  that  cleverest  of 
3ries  dealing  with 
lild  life  in  New 
ork,"Ardelia  in  Ar- 
cady,"    the 
small  heroine, 
returned  from 
the  country  to 
her  native  ele- 
menl  — the 
noisy,  dirty, 
smelly,  East  Side  street— cake  walks  impu- 
dently behind  a  fat   policeman  and  gives 
ecstatic  utterance  to  the   cry,  "Gee!   New 
York's  the  place!" 

Ardelia  is  but  the  tj-pe  and  abstract  of 
400,000  children  who  swarm  in  the  parks, 
streets,  alleys,  and  courts  of  the  vast  cily  un- 
der conditions  which  the  average  person 
would  think  utterly  discourapng  and  offen- 
sive, and  who  yet  find  New  York  one  of  the 
finest  playgrounds  in  the  world.  From  the 
Battery  to  the  Bronx,  from  the  East  River  to 
the  Hudson,  the  streets  and  parks  teem  with 


children  at  play.  They  play  in  the  halls  of 
tenements,  on  the  sidewalks  jostled  by  the 
contending  currents  of  traffic,  and  under  the 
heads  of  horses,  dodging  trolley  cars  and 
automobiles,  and  risking  their  lives  a  score 
of  times  a  day.  They  play  in  the  parks, 
overlooked  by  amiable  policemen  and  while- 
capped  nurses.  They  play  in  the  roof  gar- 
dens of  the  public  schools  or  on  the  flat  tops 
of  tenements.  Negro  and  white,  Jew  and 
Gentile,  Italians  of  Mulberry  Bend,  Syrians 
of  the  Syrian  quarter  of  Washington  Street, 
Irish  from  Eleventh  Avenue,  and  Germans 
from  Avenue  A;  poor  youngsters  in  their 
"skootere"  trundling  along  the  sidewalks, 
and  children  of  the  rich  in  their  automobiles 
touring  through  the  parks,  to  all  of  them  the 
city  gives  its  freedom  without  distinction. 

While  the  rich  have  private  playgrounds  on 
the  roofs,  and  well-kept  nurseries,  there  is  no 
playground  except  the  streets  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  children,  and  to  ih^  streets  they  throng 
in  numbers  like  the  sands  of  the  sea.  Mile 
after  mile  the  visitor  may  walk  and  still  the 
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"In  the  uiekomf  shaJow  of  a  lenenunl- 
house   hallway." 

child  is  omnipresent  and  his  play  continuous. 
Here  is  a  cluster  of  youngsters  in  tatters 
and  more  or  less  dirt,  leapfrogging  it  over 
the  hydrant  at  the  comer,  and  there  their 
sisters,  scanty  of  gown  and  bare  of  leg,  are 
playing  hopscoii;h  on  a  court  marked  out 
upon  the  flagging — a  most  interesting  game 
if  one  could  but  understand  its  intricacies. 
In  the  welcome  shadow  of  a  tenement- 
house  hallway  a  collection  of  "little  moth- 
ers" ply  the  needle  diligently  through 
grimy  bits  of  cloth,  while  the  babies  sprawl 
along  the  passage,  or  make  excursions  to 
the  gutter,  there  to  paddle  their  feet  until 
missed  and  brought  back  with  many  ma- 
ternal jerks  and  scoldings.  On  ihe  pave- 
ment Imaginary  fire  engines  and  trucks 
dash  to  imaginary  fires  with  clang  of  gong 
and  shrill  whistles  of  warning  accurately 
copied  from  the  real  affairs;  in  the  gutters 
mud  pies  are  made  by  busy  housekeepers 
wrapped  up  in  the  gentle  craft;  while  In 
the  middle  of  the  street  the  whole  art  and 
mystery  of  the  national  game,  including 
the  "rooting,"  Is  being  displayed  under  the 
very  hoofs  of  the  horses.  Farther  along 
a   bunch   o(   ihree-y ear-olds  are   circling 


gravely  about  a  kneeling  couple,  playing  the 
old,  old  game  of  "  Kiss  in  the  ring  "  or  "  Lon- 
don Bridge  " 

Every  play  that  was  ever  played  and  many 
invented  (or  the  occasion  may  be  found  in  the 
streets  of  New  York:  dancing  plaj's,  march- 
ing plays,  bits  of  the  kindergarten,  vestiges 
of  mystery  plays  dating  back  to  the  founda- 
tions of  the  pyramids,  or  imitations  of  the 
dally  grown-up  life  that  goes  on  all  about. 

AJid  not  in  the  streets  alone.  Each  court 
and  alley  within  the  twenty  square  miles  of 
solid-built  tenements  has  its  players.  The 
tenement  yards  and  hallwaj-s  reecho  to  their 
cries  and  the  very  roofs  are  lively  with  them, 
flying  kites,  playing  jackstones,  or  "keeping 
house"  In  the  shade  of  the  washing  fluttering 
in  the  East  River  breeze.  Hammocks  swing 
between  the  chimneys  and  on  fire  escapes, 
and  dolls'  tea  parties  are  there  held  oblivious 
of  the  busy  streets  a  hundred  feet  below. 

This  is  In  the  day,  but  in  the  evening  when 
the  street  lamps  twinkle  out  of  the  dusk  in 
unending  lines,  and  the  flaring  lights  of  the 
shop  windows  cast  yellow  patches  on  the 
flagging,  the  play  still  continues  though  it 
takes  a  different  form.  A  million  or  so  peo- 
ple of  the  many-storied  tenements  "loaf  and 
invite  their  souls"  at  the  windows  and  on  the 
stoops  of  the  houses,  gossiping  and  trying  to 
get  a  breath  of  cool  air  before  taking  to  the 


uiy  houiekie fieri  v.rapped  up  i 
gentle  erafl." 
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hot  rooms  and  the  sweUering  bed.  Girls 
wander  up  and  down  the  block  arm  around 
waist.  The  bell  of  the  hoky-poky  ice-cream 
vender  rings  cheerfully  as  he  trundles  his  cart 
down  the  street.  The  raucous  tones  of  the 
phonograph  blare  out  from  many  windows, 
and  there  is  a  cheerful  clatter  of  talk  and 
laughter. 

The  sidewalks  are  just  as  Ailed  as  in  the 
day,  but  the  current  of  life  is  more  leisurely 
and  the  duskiness  of  the  street  adds  to  its 
capabilities  for  some  plays.  The  dark  door- 
ways, the  areas,  the  collected  ash  barrels,  the 
casual  stalled  (ruck,  form  excellent  hiding 
places  for  "I  spy  the  woolly,  woolly  wolf," 
and  the  comparative  emptiness  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  streets  admits  of  Prisoner's  Base 
being  played  with  all  the  rigor  of  the  game. 
It  is  at  night,  too,  that  the  hydrants  are  op- 
ened to  cool  the  hot  asphalt  and  lo  flush  the 
litter  of  the  day  into  the  sewere,  and  to  that 
entertainment  the  children  come  whooping 
with  joy  for  blocks  around,  until  the  whole 

I  street  is  filled  with  them.     The  stream  roars 

out  from  the  hydrant  like  a  geyser,  a  hundred 
legs  are  bared,  a  hundred  hands  clutch  at 

'  skirts  and  trouser  legs,  a  hundred  feel  paddle 

about  in  the  river  that  rushes  down  the  gut- 
ter, surging  up  around  the  bare  brown  legs, 
leaping  over  the  hastily  formed  dams,  and 
in  every  way  trjing  its  best  to  be  the  play- 
fellow the  children  want. 

You  who  have  personal  acquaintance  with 
porcelain  baths  need  not  turn  up  your  noses. 


A  bath  is  all  very  well,  but  lis  spigot  does 
not  throw  a  four-inch  stream  halfway  across 
a  city  street,  nor  can  you  wade  into  the  mouth 
of  the  torrent  until  you  are  shaken  and  giddy 
with  the  roar  of  waters,  and  wet  from  foot  to 
shoulder. 

There  have  been  many  efliorts  made  by 
well-meaning  but  overruhivated  persons  to 
abolish  the  street  piano,  but  its  banishment 
would  mean  the  loss  of  a  vast  deal  of  healthy 
play  to  the  children  of  the  East  Side  and 
West,  and  of  amusement  to  their  elders.  All 
through  the  day  the  street  pianos  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  city  grinding  out  the  worn 
and  ragged  Italian  opera  airs  or  the  latest 
syncopation,  but  in  the  evening  after  the  cool 
dusk  has  fallen  and  the  dwellers  in  the  tene- 
ments come  out  to  get  a  breath  of  air,  the 
streets  are  turned  into  ballrooms — ballrooms, 
however,  where  the  dancers  put  vigor  and 
life  into  the  dancing,  and  the  awful  phantom 
of  "good  form"  does  not  stalk  abroad.  Ev- 
ery block  has  its  street  piano,  and  every  block 
these  groups  of  bobbing,  swaying,  gyrating 
children,  all  ages,  all  sizes,  all  degrees  of 
accomplishment.  Big  girls  and  small,  fat 
chubs  and  thin  slips,  yellow-haired  Lenas, 
black-haired  Rachels,  Italians,  negroes,  Hun- 
garians, and  Irish,  all  are  possessed  with  a 
common  impulse  to  swing  their  small  legs  to 
the  rhythm  of  the  music.  The  pavement  is 
crowded,  the  space  wherein  they  dance  ab- 
surdly contracted,  but  the  dance  goes  on  and 
joy   is  unconfined.     And   they  dance  well, 
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these  children  of  New  York,  whether  it  is 
the  waltz,  the  two-step,  or  some  of  the  many 
fancy  figures  which  seem  to  be  the  common 
possession.     Where   they  learn  these  steps, 
Melpomene  alone  knows.     "Spieling"  is  an 
art  to  which  the  children  take  instinctively, 
and  the  older  girls  teach  the  younger  fry,  it  is 
to  be  supposed.    Yet  you  may  walk  for  houre 
and  never  find  two  dance  figures  quite  alike. 
They  vary  with  the  child,  with  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  pre- 
dominant  national- 
ity, but   they  have 
these  elements  in 
common  —  uncon- 
scious grace,  aban- 
don, and  delight. 
Some  day  a  second 
Donatellowill  model 
a  frieze  of  dancing 
children  and  the 
streets  of  New  York 
will  furnish  him  his 
niotives. 

Dancing,  I  regret 
to  .say,  is  confined  to 
the  New  York  girls. 
The  boys  do  per- 
form rude  and  un- 
couth gambols,  but 
it  is  mere  mockery. 
As  his  sister  leams 
to  dance  so  he  leams 
to  swim  or  evade  the 
police.  Swimming 
he  leams  early,  soon 
after  he  is  breeched, 
becomes  free  from 
bondage  to  his  older 

sister,  and  has  lib-  «  y/^,  ^j^-,j   ■, 

erty  to  troop  down 
with  the  other  boys 

of  his  quarter  to  the  piers  and  wharves 
which  fringe  the  city  on  both  sides.  There 
are  sixteen  miles  or  so  of  piers,  and  in  the 
swimming  season  the  traveler  on  the  Hud- 
son or  the  East  River  might  easily  fancy  that 
the  entire  boy  population  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  the  water.  The  stringpieces  of  the 
wharves  swarm  with  the  lean,  sinewy,  white 
figures,  and  the  water  is  alive  with  heads — 
every  barge  and  canal-boat  has  its  quota. 
There  all  day  long,  in  the  ship  basins  and 
slips,  they  splash  and  dive,  float  luxuriantly 
on  the  swells  of  passing  steamers,  or  paddle 
lazily  about  in  the  cool  shadow  of  the  wharf, 


waving  greetings  to  the  passing  river  craft, 
and  doing  stunts  for  the  edification  of  their 
mothers  and  sisters  on  the  near-by  recreation 
pier. 

Luckily,  for  the  small  boy,  the  great  city  is 
not  unthoughtful  of  the  pleasure  of  its  chil- 
dren.   Swimming  off  the  docks  and  barges 
is  permitted  to  boys,  provided  with  a  modi- 
cum of  bathing  suit,  and  even  to  those  who 
have  not,  the  majesty  of  the  law  is  not  un- 
bending.   For  (he 
girls,  the  city  pro- 
vides  the  public 
swimming  baths, 
moored  at  intervals 
along  the  water 
front,  and  thither 
you  see  them  troop- 
ing any  day  in  the 
season,  carrying 
their  light  and  airy 
costume  under  arm. 
Connected  with 
swimming  and  pe- 
culiar to  New  York 
is  the  illicit  feat  of 
bathing  in  the  pub- 
lic fountains.     It  is, 
of  course,  against 
the  law,  but  that  is 
a  small  matter  and 
only  adds  to  the  de- 
light of  the   game. 
Taking  an  oppor- 
tunity when  no  po- 
liceman is  in  sight, 
the   youngsters 
charge  upon  the  ba- 
sin.    A  shake,  and 
trousers  and  shirt 
have  parted  com- 
piiny  with  the  wear- 
er.   A  jump,  and  the  boys  are  in  the  water 
where  they  splash  like  so  many  sparrows 
until  notified  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
by  a  cry  of  "Cheese  it,  the  cop!"    Then  the 
second  part  of  the  game  is  on.     Each  bather 
grabs  his  small  portion  of  clothes  and  foots 
it   through    the    streets,    threading   his  way 
through  the  crowds  like  a  slim  while  deer, 
until,  with  a  slight  margin  of  lime  to  bis 
credit,  he  can  dive  mto  a  hallway,  jump  into 
his  superfluities,  aind  stroll  casually  out,  in- 
nocent of  oSense. 

Another  great  resource  of  the  New  Yorfc 
child  is  the  buildii^  that  is  constantly  going 
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on  over  all  ihe  city's  vast  exient.  And  wher- 
ever there  is  building,  there  are  sand  piles, 
and  children  to  delve  after  the  workmen 
have  gone  home.  Where  the  carpenters  are 
gathered  there  will  be  boards  and  trestles 
for  seesaw,  and  from  the  leavings  of  the 
finishers  come  bits  of  colored  marble  or  vari- 
egated glass.  There  are  few  things  the 
youngsters  cannot  lum  to  account,  and  as 
for  buried  treasures,  the  ash  cans  ranged  in 
rows  of  a  morning  awaiting  the  ash  carts  are 
veritable  mines  to  the  inquisitive  and  treas- 
ure-seeking child.  From  these  he  gets  long 
streamers  of  colored  paper,  scraps  of  siik  or 
satin,  bits  of  glass  which  turn  the  world  red, 
green,  or  yellow,  and  make  of  it  an  unfa- 
miliar place,  fragments  of  crockery  still  ca- 
pable of  use  at  dolls'  dinner  parties,  arti- 
ficial flowers,  and  even  dilapidated  hats  and 
bonnets  in  which  to  re-create  one's  char- 

This  pby  of  masking  is  deeply  rooted  in 
the  New  York  child.  All  toy  shops  carry  a 
complete  line  of  hideous  and  terrifying  false 
faces,  or  "dough  faces"  as  they  are  termed 
on  the  East  Side.  Whether  this  delight  in 
masquerading  is  due  to  the  number  of  masked 
balls  in  New  York,  or  the  pleasure  the  grown- 
up; take  in  this  form  of  entertainment  springs 
from  their  play  as  children,  is  difficult  to  say, 


but  at  any  rate  it  is  a  great  play.  The  season 
for  it  is  in  the  early  fall.  Then  the  windows 
of  the  penny  shops  bourgeon  out  in  long  lines 
of  cheap  masks,  and  many  a  penny  is  laid 
out  against  the  coming  of  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Why  Thanksgiving  Day  should  be  a  day  of 
mummery  is  not  known,  but,  weeks  before, 
preparations  are  made  for  its  proper  observ- 
ance, and  on  that  day  the  streets  are  filled 
with  urchins  in  motley  and  with  blackened 
faces,  or  grotesque  masks.  The  favorite  dis- 
guise among  the  boys  is  to  log  themselves  out 
in  the  worn-out  finery  of  their  sisters.  All 
day  long  they  swarm  about  the  streets  in 
groups  and  parties,  parading  to  the  music 
of  tin  cans,  importuning  the  passer-by  for 
pennies,  or  gamboling  in  awkward  mimicry 
of  their  sisters  to  the  casual  street  piano. 
Perhaps  these  revels  are  the  remnants  of  Guy 
Fawkes  Day  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

There  is  another  great  play,  a  vestige  of  old 
English  times,  and,  like  the  Thiink^ving 
Day  masking,  coming  in  its  due  season  of 
the  year.  When  the  sun  warms  up  the  earth 
and  the  trees  come  out  in  their  near-summer 
finery,  and  the  grass  becomes  a  luscious 
green  and  springy  to  the  feet,  then  from  every 
direction  processions  of  children  move  upon 
the  parks  and  squares.  These  are  May 
parties,  not  necessarily,  however,  for  the  ist 
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of  May,  or,  indeed,  for  the  month  itself,  as 
they  extend  well  into  June. 

No  matter  how  small  or  how  large  the 
party  may  be,  it  is  headed  by  a  May  Queen 
of  pleasing  aspect  and  elaborate  tiring,  walk- 


'   fly  the   needle  diligently." 


ing  hand  in  hand  with  the  King  consort. 
Advisedly,  the  King  consort;  he  is  distinctly 
an  inferior  pereonage  despite  his  paper  crown, 
and  a  mere  figurehead.  It  is  the  Queen  to 
whom  all  honor  is  paid.  The  King  is 
pressed  into  service  and  goes  with  reluctant 
and  unwilling  feet  through  the  ceremonies  of 
the  day. 

In  other  elements  the  May  parties  differ. 
Some  are  elaborate  affairs  with  hundreds  of 
children.  They  may  include  only  the  chil- 
dren of  one  block,  of  a  single  Sunday  school, 
of  the  whole  political  district,  or  a  scant  half 
dozen  shepherded  by  their  mothers.  They 
may  contain  children  of  only  one  nationality 
or  speaking  as  many  different  tongues  as 
the  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Some 
have  extensive  lunches  laid  out  under  the 
chaise  of  caterers,  and  in  others  each  child 
brings  his  own  sandwiches,  ten  cents  for 
ice  cream,  and  a  spoon  to  eat  it  with.  From 
all  parts  of  the  city  they  come;  from  a  dis- 
tance in  carryalls  and  gaily  decorated  wag- 
ons; from  near  by  in  long  winding  columns 
of  marchers  carrying  flags  and  arches  of  ar- 
tificial flowers,  the  King  and  Queen  under 
canopies  of  tissue  papers  and  followed  by 
courtiers,  Maids  of  Honor,  Liberty  Girls, 
Uncle  Sams,  and  all  the  characters  which 
childish  fancy  can  hit  upon. 

Central  Park  and  Prospect  Pait,  while 
primarily   landscape  gardens,  contain  also 
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children's  playgrounds  on  a  large  scale.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  swan  boats  which  move 
majestically  upon  the  lakes  carrying  a  de- 
lighted freight  of  youngsters,  there  are  swings, 
carousels,  and  goat  carriages.  These,  how- 
ever, may  be  met  with  anywhere — not  so  the 
small  and  shallow  lakes  used  for  sailing  boats. 
These  on  a  fine  day  are  alive  with  model 
yachts  and  others  by  no  means  model  but 
yielding  quite  as  much  pleasure  to  their  pos- 
sessor. 

Another  enlivening  sight  in  the  parks  is 
ihat  of  the  commons  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
in  the  spring  or  fall,  when  the  grassy  slopes 
suTirm  with  baseball  and  football  enthusi- 
asts. There  are  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
boys,  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  clothes, 
and  what  they  do  not  know  of  the  game  they 
make  up  in  enthusiasm  and  energy. 

The  Central  and  Prospect  Park  play- 
grounds are  too  remote  from  the  downtown 
districts  to  be  of  much  value  to  the  children 
of  the  congested  quarters,  and  for  these  the 


city  has  provided  the  outdoor  gymna^ums, 
each  located  in  the  midst  of  a  poor  and 
squalid  neighborhood.  Seward  Park  in  the 
midst  of  the  Jewish  quarter,  covering  three 
city  blocks  surrounded  by  the  tenements  of 
Hester,  Norfolk,  Division,  and  Essex  streets, 
is  the  oldest  of  these  and  the  most  complete 
so  far.  Here  all  day  long  some  1 3 ,000  children 
climb  and  jump  and  swing,  play  games  and 
run  races,  while  the  babies  delve  and  tumble 
in  the  clean  sand  to  their  heart's  content. 

Hamilton  Fish  Park,  the  Hudson  Bank 
playground  in  the  "Hell's  Kitchen  District," 
Tompkins  Square,  the  East  River  Park,  all 
these  are  doing  the  same  good  work  as  is 
being  done  in  Seward  Park,  and  vary  from  it 
only  in  differences  of  equipment,  and  besides 
these  lai^e  playgrounds  there  are  a  host  of 
tiny  ones — vacant  lots  and  yards  redeemed 
from  uselessness  and  turned  at  slight  ex- 
pense into  recreation  grounds  and  outdoor 
kindergartens,  where  the  small,  weak  chil- 
dren may  go  to  play  in  peace  and  quietness. 


"Hopscotch  on   a  court   marked  out   upon  the  fagging." 
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,"  Lionie  said  steadfastly, 

He  called  it  "yuDt,"  and 

L  this  made  the  monosyllable 

f  rather  talcing,  thou^  it  was 

the  hei{^t  of  the  mdeness 

'  of  Linnie,  who  was  four. 

"Please,  dear,*  Etheldreda  coaxed.  She 
was  on  her  knees  beside  the  Plcot^  rose  tree, 
and  if  Linnie  bad  had  a  maturer  joy  in  color 
he  would  have  known  that  her  white  gown 
against  those  opening  roses  made  a  picture  to 
which  nothing  mi^t  be  denied.  In  a  way 
he  did  know,  f<^  something  filled  him  with  a 
vague  reproach,  whereas  he  never  felt  re- 
proached when  he  stormed  the  will  of  Miss 
Cecil,  in  black,  in  a  high-backed  chair. 

"No,"  he  said,  ntmetheless,  "^i>-no." 
For  this  special  quick  combinatim  of  sound 
with  this  particular  accent  always  marked  his 
baby  ultimatum. 

Near  by  stood  Sophie  Vron,  Linnie's  nuise- 
maid,  her  little  blue  Dutch  cap  bewitchingly 
awry  about  her  lltde  pink  Dutch  face.  And 
the  face,  as  Etheldreda  had  noticed  at  least 
three  times  that  day,  showed  signs  of  recent 
tears. 

"Aw,  Master  Linfield,"  Sophie  said  gently, 
"go  on,  let  the  man  paint  you  pretty." 

But  as  she  did  not  look  at  him  when  she 
spoke,  Linnie  did  not  answer.  Sophie  Vron 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  looking,  one  mi|^~ 
say,  with  a  sig^  in  her  eyes  at  Etheldreda's 
frock — a  thing  of  cream  white  and  cunning 
lines  of  lace  and  tiny  tucks  for  shadows. 
The  tucks  for  shadows  made  the  high  li^ts 
the  more  beautiful,  thou^  of  this  Sophie 
was  of  course  not  experdy  conscious.  All 
that  Sophie  knew  about  it  was  that  in  her 
simple  heart  she  suddenly  loathed  her  black 
and  white  checked  ^^lam  and  her  little 


winged  Dutch  cap.  However,  one  would  not 
have  said  that  this  had  been  the  reason  for  her 
tears. 

Etheldreda  ^^led.  She  wanted  such  a 
little  thing  of  Linnie.  It  was  only  that  M<^' 
bcrly,  the  artist  in  the  lodgC,  had  tdd  her 
how  Joseph  Winchell,  the  London  artist  who 
lived  there  with  him,  wished  above  most 
thin^  to  paint  the  child.  He  had  seen  Linnie 
marching  in  the  wood  with  his  "go-stick,"  a 
tall  white  staff  which  old  Miss  Cecil  had  been 
wont  to  carry.  And  Winchell  said  that  that 
staff  meant  Age  and  Afternoon  and  shadowy 
encroaching;  and  that  it  was  wonderful,  the 
child  using  it  as  a  toy.  Moreover,  he  ob- 
served that  Linnie  had  the  beauty  oi  tlie 
angels. 

And  Linnie  positively  refused  to  pose. .  It 
was,  manifestly,  nothing  to  him  that  Ethd- 
dreda  on  her  knees  beside  the  rose  tree  was 
making  lists  of  alluring  thin^  that  he  should 
have  if  he  would  consent.  This,  she  told 
herself,  was  pardonable  when  the  issue  was 
not  one  of  duty,  but  solely  of  inclination. 
As  for  Linnie's  inclination,  it  had  a  most 
innocent  air  of  being  almost  carried,  but  this 
was  merely  to  soften  his  ultimate  drawing- 
back. 

"If  I  did,"  he  inquired  now,  "tould  I  have 
a  live  fi^?" 

'Yes,"  Etheldreda  promised  eagerly,  "oh. 


i^t     yes." 


"In  a  tank?    A  gul-lass  tank?" 

"By  all  means,"  she  assured  him. 

"A  tsink,"  Linnie  elaborated,  "fuller 
water?" 

"Oh,  it  shall  even  have  water,"  she  smiled. 

Limiie  considered. 

"Well,  an'  tould  I  have,"  said  he,  "a  li'l 
— li'l  yellie  chicken?  Wiv  tom-meal  for 
always?" 
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"Oh,"  Etheldreda  promised,  "the  most 
beautiful  little  yellow  chicken,  LioDie.  AU 
your  own." 

The  child  looked  dreamily  over  the  rose 
tree,  watched  the  idle  fli^t  of  a  butterfly 
drifting  down  the  imperceptible  wind,  and 
spoke  his  thoughts: 

"Now — is  eggs  bruwers  an'  sisters?" 

"Are  eggs — "  Etheldreda  repeated,  be- 
wildered. 

"Now — ^yes,"  said Linnie.  "Tause  chick- 
ens b." 

The  butterfly  lit  airily  on  the  rose  tree,  and 
Linnie  thought  of  something  else. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "tould  I  have 'at  wosebuah 
for  mine?  An'  pick  'em  all  oS?  Now,  all 
(fi?    Nm  I  wouldl" 

"Might  you  have  the  Picot^  rose  tree? 
No,  indeed,"  said  Etheldreda  decidedly. 
"You  know  you  may  not,  Linnie.  Oh,  but 
see,"  she  pleaded,  "with  the  fish  and  the 
tank  and  the  chicken  and  all  the  other  things, 
you  wiU  let  him  paint  your  picture,  dear?" 

"No,"  said  Linnie  serendy,  "yunt." 

Sophie  Vron  bad  noted  the  least  fold  in 
Etheldreda's  girdle,  and  she  sighed  a  little. 

"Aw,  Master  Linfield,"  she  observed, 
"ain't  you  the  deceiverl  You're  a  regular 
man  that  way." 

"Sophie,"  said  Etheldreda,  "can  you  think 
what  makes  him  object  ?  "  Also  she  wondered 
if  Sophie's  cynicism  might  not  explain  So- 
phie's tears, 

"La,  ma'am,  no,  ma'am,"  said  Sophie. 
For  she  was  the  little  maid  whom  Moberiy 
and  lA^cbell  had  both  sketched  in  their 
Holland  notes,  and  whom  Etheldreda  had 
coaxed  Miss  Cecil  to  engage  for  Linnie,  and 
Sophie  herself  knew  how  to  pose  as  she  knew 
how  to  breathe.  "La,  ma'am,"  she  added, 
"if  it  was  me  I'd  rather  set  for  my  picture 
then  have  honeyl" 

Past  the  rose  tree  Etheldreda  saw  tea 
brought  out  to  the  big  porch.  And  tea 
usually  meant  Moberly.  He  was  in  fact  at 
that  moment  coming  Up  the  slope  of  the  lawn 
from  the  lodge,  which  seemed  to  kneel  at  the 
feet  of  the  larger  house  much  as  he  knelt  at 
the  feet  of  Etheldreda.  She  saw  him  coming, 
and  her  face  lit  softly,  not  with  a  blush,  but 
with  a  kind  of  quickening  flame.  And  as  for 
Moberly,  it  smote  him  with  a  certain  giddiness 
that,  m  a  perfectly  possible  world,  it  was 
doubtless  possiUe  that  she  mi^t  have  been 
looking  for  his  coming.  In  fine,  since  they 
two  had  met  in  a  certain  light  of  spring  two 


months  before,  Moberly  knew  well  enough 
how  matters  had  come  to  be  with  him.  And 
he  knew,  too,  that  the  time  was  drawing 
momentarily  nearer  when  he  must  tell  her, 
since  to  tell  her  had  now  become  the  sole 
reason  for  summer,  roses,  the  sun,  and  the 
universe.  But  instead  of  approaching  her 
with  a  lyric  of  aO  this  on  his  lips,  as  would 
have  been  quite  natural  to  him,  he  merely 
took  her  hand,  looked  briefly  in  ber  eyes,  and 
sat  down  in  a  porch  chair  with  a  cup  of  eiE- 
celient  English  breakfast  tea  and  a  crisp 
crumpet.    For  this  is  the  way  of  the  world. 

"How  are  you  to-day?"  Moberly  said. 
And  summer,  roees,  the  sun,  and  the  imiverse 
heard  the  "dear"  in  his  voice,  if  Etheldreda 
did  not  hear. 

"  I  am  very  well,  thanks,"  said  Etheldreda. 
"And  you?" 

"I  am  all  the  better  for  the  tea  in  the 
plan  of  things  "  he  said  gravely.  "And  the 
cn'mpets." 

"ITiosc  crumpets,"  Etheldreda  assured 
him,  "are  no  better  than  they  should  be. 
They  are  not  brown  enou^." 

"Tliat,"  said  Moberiy,  "is  like  wishing  a 
rose  to  be  redder." 

"But  not  at  all,"  Etheldreda  contended. 
"A  rose  is  a  rose." 

^  said;  "And  a  crumpet  a  crumpet " 

It  was  amazing  how  infinitely  Httle  they 
talked  about,  those  two  people  of  cleverness 
and  gifts.  But  manifestly  they  both  knew 
very  well  what  it  all  meant.  One  would  have 
said  that  Sophie  Vron  and  her  sweetheart 
would  have  known  too.  Is  it  not  as  if  love 
pitches  everybody  in  the  same  key  and  says: 
"Now  sing.    No  matter  what  wonls.   Singl" 

"Many  thmgs  have  happened  to-day," 
Etheldreda  announced  presently.  "Miss  Ce- 
cil has  consented  to  dine  out  this  evening. 
The  Ficot^  rose  has  bloomed.  And  Sophie 
has  been  grieving  over  something.  Also," 
she  mi^t  have  added  and  did  not,  "this 
gown  has  come  home,  quite  newl" 

"Poor  Sophie,"  said  Moberly,  wmdering 
much  who  would  take  Etheldreda  down  to 
dinner  and  ignoring  the  Picot^  rose — but 
already  he  knew  and  adored  every  line  of  the 
dress — "I  hope  that  great  splendid  Nor- 
wegian sweetheart  of  hers  has  not  been  be- 
having badly." 

"Is  there  a  Norwegian  sweetheart?"  said 
Etheldreda.    "You  haven't  told  me." 

"All  I  know,"  said  Moberly,  "is  that  I've 
met  them  in  the  village.    A  fine  straight 


young  fellow  of  a  quite  surprising  blondness. 
He  lodced  like  a  >hkIog  and  St^hie  looked 
likearose.    What  else  has  happened?" 

"I'm  afraid,"  Etheldrcda  said  rue- 
fuUf,  "that  Linnie  refuses  to  pose  for  Mr. 
Winchell." 

"Does  he  really?"  Moberly  enclaimed. 
"Little  beggarl  Wnchell  has  set  his  heart 
on  painting  him." 

Oq  which,  suddenly  and  as  if  at  the  name 
of  Winchell,  Moberly's  face  clouded. 

"I'm  afraid  I've  bribed  him  shockingly," 
Etheldieda  went  (ai.  "The  last  thing  he  said 
was  that  he  would  do  it  if  we  would  give 
him  the  Picotfc  rose  tree.  Miss  Cecil  re- 
fuses to  tell  him  he  must  pose.  She  says  he 
must  do  right  always,  but  that  in  a  matter  like 
this  he  is  a  free  agent.  Now,  nobody  whom 
Mr.  Winchell  wishes  to  paint  ou^t  to  be  a 
free  agent  1" 

Moberly  looked  at  her  quickly  and  the 
cloud  darkened. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  he  said,  "Well, 
Winchell  wishes  enormously,  for  example,  to 
paint  you." 

Down  in  the  garden  Linnie  had  just  lifted 
a  chocolate-colored  caterpillar  &om  the  earth 
and  he  held  it  toward  heaven  and  ran  to 
them. 

"It's  p'ayin'  it's  a  buttieryt"  he  claimed 
shrilly  when  at  the  very  foot  of  the  porch 
steps  Sophie  tried  to  take  it  away  from  him, 

Etheldreda  hardly  saw  them. 

"Mr.  Winchell  wishes  to  paint  mel"  she 
was  saying  in  some  astonishment. 

"He  means  to  ask  you  at  once,"  Moberly 
said.  "He's  got  an  idea  for  a  thing  called 
'aadow' — &  dusk  eSect.  Splendid  concep- 
tion it  is.  He  wants  you  for  the  central 
figure — for  Shadow  herself.  Would  you?" 
Moberly  asked  wistfully.  But  the  wistful- 
ness,  one  would  have  said,  was  not  precisely 
a  wistfulness  that  she  <;onseDt 

Etheldreda  hu^ied  lightly  and  looked 
down  on  Linnie,  still  intent  on  his  caterpillar. 
All  at  once  she  rather  undentood  the  ctuld. 

"No,"  she  said,  decidedly.  "Mr.  Win- 
chell is  very  good.  But  I'm  afraid,  like 
Linnie,  I  'yunt.'" 

And  this  Linnie,  on  the  gravel,  did  iKit 
hear  at  all,  and  Sophie  Vron,  near  by,  beard 
with  parted  lips  of  wonder;  and  Moberly 
beard  with  a  lifting  of  his  ^e  which  not 
summer,  roses,  die  sun,  and  so  oa,  could  pos- 
sibly have  mistaken. 

"I  couldn't   possibly,"   Etheldreda   said 
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gravely.  "Really,  I'd  far  rather  he  didn't 
ask  me.    I  will  not  pose  on  any  account." 

She  held  out  her  hand  for  his  cup.  By 
reason  of  the  strength  that  was  in  him 
Moberly  prevented  himself  from  folding  that 
hand  and  her  other  hand,  and  drawing  her  to 
him  while  he  said  what  he  longed  to  say. 
Instead,  since  obviously  he  could  not  take 
an  opportunity  which  she  had  unconsciously 
made,  he  simply  put  down  his  cup  and  sat  in 
the  porch  chair  looking  at  her.  As  the  world 
demands. 

But  Sophie  Vron  went  roimd  the  house 
marveling.  Not  posel  Miss  Etheldreda 
would  not  pose,  when  she  might  be  painted 
wearing  that  frock  of  cream-wlute,  all  cun- 
ning lines  of  lace  and  tiny  tucks  for  shadows. 
Oh,  thought  Sophie,  who  knew  how  to  pcee  as 
she  knew  bow  to  breathe,  if  she  had  a  dress 
like  that!  Whereat  Sophie's  China-blue  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  If  she  did  have  a  dress 
like  that,  woe  to  a  certain  Norwegian  sweet- 
heart (who  looked  like  a  Viking),  and  woe 
to  his  high-handed  ways.    She  would  say  to 

But  instead  of  what  she  would  have  said 
to  him  she  heard  herself  really  saying  (tor 
such  is  the  way  of  the  world) ; 

"Aw,  Master  Linfield.  Put  down  the  cater- 
pillar an'  leave  'm  go  his  own  road,  pretty." 

Linnie,  having  obeyed,  hunched  his 
shoulders  very  high  and  held  his  arms  close 
to  his  sides. 

"I'm  a  bottle,"  he  explained.  "Turnery. 
Not  med'cine." 

Sophie  was  occupied  in  trying  to  fathom 
how  even  Linnie  could  refuse  to  be  painted. 

"Master  Linfield,  darlin',"  she  said,  "do 
please  go  on  set  for  Mr.  Winchell." 

Linnie  shook  his  head  and  marched  to  the 
measure  of  his  irrevocable  determination. 

"No-ao,"  he  said,  "I  yunt.  An'  I  yunl. 
An'  I  yunt — yunt — yu nt!" 

At  seven  that  evening  Miss  Cecil  and 
Etheldreda  drove  to  their  dinner  party.  At 
ei^t  Sc^hie  put  Linnie  to  bed.  Just  before 
nine  she  went  briskly  in  to  "red  up"  Miss 
Etheldreda's  rooms.  And  lying  on  a  willow 
couch  in  her  dressing  room  she  came  full 
upon  that  frock  of  Etheldreda's — a  thing  of 
cream  white  and  cunning  lines  of  lace  and 
tucks  for  ^ladows. 

Sophie  looked  at  it  almost  reverently.  It 
had,  in  its  empty,  straying  arms,  a  kind  ot 
pathetic  assurance  of  its  prettiness  if  only 
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some  one  was  wearing  it.  It  lay  there  idle, 
disregarded,  a  thing  of  momentar;'  waste  in 
Nature,  like  flowers  in  the  dark.  All  this 
Sophie  no  more  thought  out  than  she  Ihou^t 
out  the  processes  of  the  blooming  of  the 
Picot^e  rose,  but  the  consciousness  flowed 
through  her  like  the  perfume  of  the  rose,  and 
it  intoxicated  her. 

She  hfted  the  gown.  Must  not  one  lift  a 
thing  in  order  to  lay  it  in  its  tissues?  She 
held  it  up  before  her,  half  recalling  that  she 
was  just  Miss  Etheldreda's  height  and  almost 
as  slender.  The  touch  of  the  nuntssdine,  the 
sibilant  slipping  of  the  silk,  the  caress  of  the 
lace  in  the  sleeves  gave  her  an  indefinite 
happiness.  And  she  turned  and  in  the  pier 
^&ss  she  saw  her  hated  black  and  white 
checked  gingham  and  her  little  Dutch  winged 
cap.  These  were  the  last  points  in  the  argu- 
ment where  she  had  realized  no  argument  to 
have  taken  place.  In  an  instant  the  black 
and  white  check  and  the  winged  cap  lay  on 
the  nig  and  Sophie,  with  trembUng  fingers, 
was  fastening  about  her  slim  little  figure  Misa 
Etheldreda's  cream-white  gown. 

She  never  foi^t  that  first  fri^tened, 
ecstatic  look  at  herself  in  the  pier  glass  when 
she  was  arrayed.  If  the  Viking  could  see  her 
now!  Her  hair,  that  always  lay  heavy  and 
bright  under  the  Dutch  cap,  now  cau^t  the 
i^t  in  uncovered  ^^ving  coils.  And  the 
pinkness  and  whiteness  and  youth  of  her  were^ 
by  the  gown,  set  off  to  a  r^Uy  amazing  per- 
fection. She  had  a  beauty  of  her  own. 
Moberly  had  praised  her  when  be  painted  her 
in  those  Holland  fishing  scenes  of  his,  and 
Wnchell  had  praised  her  before  that  when  he 
had  sketched  her,  with  a  basket  cm  her  arm, 
coming  from  the  village.  But  now — now! 
Sophie  was  amazed  at  herself.  For  behdd, 
she  }dt  like  a  different  being.  She  knew,  in 
short,  for  the  first  time,  the  feminine  sixth 
sense  of  being  well  dressed. 

She  stepped  across  the  rug  to  the  mirror, 
and  the  ^pping  of  the  silk  made  her  heart 
beat.  She  lifted  a  fan  which  lay  on  Ethel- 
dreda's table  and  swayed  it  languidly.  Then 
she  paused,  arrested  by  the  enormity  of  her 
thought: 

K&s  Cecil  and  Miss  Etheldreda  were 
dining  out.  They  would  not  be  at  home  for 
another  hour.  Tlie  servants  were  all  below, 
the  house  was  perfectly  quiet  and,  save  for  a 
dim  lamp  swinging  in  the  lower  hall,  quite 
unlighted.  Why  ^ould  she  not  go  down- 
stairs and  pretend  f 


Sophie  stepped  out  in  the  corridor,  and  the 
stillness  reassured  her.  On  the  stairs  the 
clamor  of  that  silkiness  of  hers  seemed  sud- 
denly to  fill  the  house,  the  wide  air — to  sweep 
about  and  to  tetum  in  swishing  waves  along 
which  she  floated.  But  not  for  her  life  could 
she,  even  in  her  misgiving,  have  silenced  it. 
Oh,  Sophie  cried  in  the  spirit,  all  her  life  she 
had  footed  about  in.  noiseless  gin^iams  and 
cotton-lined  serges.  Here,  here  at  last  was 
the  music  of  the  spheres. 

If  that  Norw^ian  sweetheart  could  see  her 
now  I 

And  the  thought  of  that  great  Viking 
gave  Sophie  inspiration.  She  would  play  at 
welcoming  him.  She  had  seen  Miss  Ethel- 
dreda welcome  guests  and  had  observed  her 
extreme  quiet  which,  until  she  imdeistood, 
had  almost  impressed  her  simple  soul  as 
hostility.  Now  Sophie  remembered  this,  and 
it  fitted  admirably  upon  the  hau^ty  welcome 
which  she  yearned  to  give  tbe  Viking.  She 
swept  throu^  the  dim  hall,  advanced  to  the 
dooi«  set  wide  ajar  to  the  summer  ni^t, 
stepped  out  to  the  great  shadowy  porch  with 
the  wine  of  her  daring  in  her  veins,  and 
suddenly  unfurled  Miss  Etheldreda's  fan 
and  lifted  it  to  her  face,  marring  that  copied 
quiet  of  hers  by  a  <Mstinct  gasp  c4  pure 
horror. 

Mr.  Wincbell,  of  tbe  lodge,  was  c<miing  up 
the  steps. 

Wlnchell  bad,  as  usual,  dined  with  Moberly 
at  the  lodge;  after  which  bis  friend,  following 
a  custom  that,  to  Winchell's  bewilderment, 
had  been  growing  upc»  him  of  late,  went  oS 
"for  a  tramp"  alone.  At  dinner  Moberly 
had  vouchsafed  nothing  about  that  proposed 
picture  called  "Shadow,"  but  he  had  ex- 
plained to  Wlnchell  with  amusement  that 
Master  Linnie's  price  for  posing  would  be  one 
whole  Picotfc  rose  tree,  for  his  own.  Thus 
it  had  occurred  to  Winchell,  left  alone,  that 
he  might  as  well  seize  that  evening  to  beg 
Etheldreda  to  pose  for  bim  and  to  argue  a 
bit  with  Linnie.  And,  he  thought  now  for  a 
breath,  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
Etheldreda  at  home  alone. 

"Miss  EtheUreda?"  he  said.  "Is  it — 
Miss  Etheldreda?"  he  added. 

On  which  Sophie  fell  into  sudden  little 
breaths  of  sobbing.  And  the  dim  hall  lamp 
touched  her  hair  to  briefness. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  Winchell  said  in 
deep  distress,  "I  will  go  away.    I  am  so 
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"Oh,"  said  Sophie,  "Mr.  Wiochell,  sir, 
it's  me.    It's  me." 

He  knew  her  vdce.  He  saw  her  foce  now 
vaguely,  for  she  lowered  the  iaa.  But  for  his 
life  he  could  not  make  out  what  was  the 
matttf  with  the  pi\.  It  struck  him  that  in 
some  indefinable  way  she  seemed  different — 
grown  taller,  become  of  a  strangely  impressive 
presence.  Perhaps,  he  thou^t  inde&nitely, 
she  had  married.  He  had  known  a  certain 
satisfied  authority  to  come  then  to  women  of 
Sophie's  class.    Yet  this  was  more. 

"What   is   it,    Sophie?"   he   asked   per- 
plexedly.   "Could — could  I  help  you  at  all?" 
Soplue  shook  her  head.    Winchell  thought 
for  a  moment. 

"Is  Miss  Etheldreda  at  home?"  he  asked. 
A^in  Sophie  shook  her  head. 
"No,  she  ain't,"  she  said,  with  a  certain 
haste,  "she's  out.    I  know  that." 

For  he  actually  seemed  not  to  notice  the 
dress,  thought  Sophie,  and  if  only  he  would 
go  before  he  did  notice —  Another  thought 
struck  her. 

"Miss  Etheldreda,  she  won't  pose  for  you 
anyhow,"  she  said,  "I  heard  her  say  it  to- 
day.    Stis  won't  pose  for  you,  sir." 

Sophie  had  leaned  &  lit^e  forward.  Wn- 
chell,  looking  up  from  the  lower  step,  saw  her 
with  that  dim  light  behind  her,  her  white 
gown  and  hair  gathering  to  themselves  all  the 
bri^tness  in  a  world  of  shadow.  There 
was  a  magnificent  Une  from  waist  to  hem  of 
the  long  white  gown,  but  the  rest  was  in 
shadow.  Shadow  on  her  brow,  on  the 
ulimrHiita  of  her,  diadow  all  about  her — why, 
Soi^iie  Vron,  the  little  maid  who  knew  how  to 
pose  as  she  know  how  to  breathe,  suddenly 
seemed  to  Winchell  the  very  incarnation  of 
Shadow,  of  the  picture  he  had  dreamed. 

"Sophiel"  be  said,  "stand  just  as  you  are. 
Please — just  as  you  are." 

With  her  gradually  relieved  understanding 
that  Wnchell  was  by  no  means  as  specifically 
craiscious  of  the  sifi^uficance  of  that  frock  of 
cunning  lines  as  she  was,  and  that  indeed  he 
was  whdly  ignorant  of  those  criminal  waves 
of  supreme  dlkiness  which  she  could  liberate 
when  she  moved,  the  wine  of  her  daring  began 
once  more  to  flow  in  Sophie's  youthful  veins. 
Also,  the  wine  of  a  delight.  For  here,  where 
only  to-day  she  had  seen  Miss  Etheldreda 
sitting  serene  in  her  wonderful  gown  and 
throwing  to  the  winds  a  chance  for  which 
she  heself  so  longed,  that  chance  had  now 
fallen  upon  her.    Come  what  would,  she  said 
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to  herself,  now  was  now.  She,  Sophie  Vron, 
was  posing  for  a  picture  in  no  other  than  that 
wonderful  gown — and  oh,  if  the  Viking  could 
but  see  her! 

Wnchell,  standing  on  the  porch  in  the  half 
light  that  fell  from  the  hall,  was  sketching 
rapidly,  on  something  he  had  had  in  a  pocket, 
and  he  was  triumphant  in  the  certainty  that 
he  had  got  what  he  wanted.  Sophie  Vron! 
It  seemed  incredible  that  this  was  she,  of 
those  Holland  fishing  studies.  There  was 
now  actually  a  kind  of  majesty  about  her. 
What  bad  brou^t  it?  Even  her  tears  were 
a  parted  it.  Ah,  Shadow,  as  he  had  dreamed 
her  and  had  hardly  hoped  for  her,  she 
was  here,  newborn  for  his  picture,  the  living 
Shadow. 

"Glorious,  ^oriousl"  he  said,  "Why,  you 
wonderful  Uttie  creature! " 

And  that,  as  he  came  up  the  avenue  from 
his  tramp  whereon  had  been  bom  the  resolu- 
tion to  tell  Etheldreda  the  divine  truth  that 
very  ni^  was  what  Moberly  saw  and  what 
he  heard. 

He  stopped  short  on  the  gravel,  down  by 
the  Picotfe  rose.  There  could  be,  he  thought, 
no  doubt  of  what  he  saw.  And  only  that 
afternoon  Etheldreda  had  said:  "I  couldn't 
possibly.  I'd  far  rather  he  didn't  ask  me.  I 
will  not  pose  on  any  account."  Yet  there 
was  the  slim  whiteness  of  that  slender  figure, 
the  hair  bright  in  the  dusk,  the  incarnation  of 
Shadow  among  vassal  shadows;  and  before 
her  was  Winchell,  daring  to  say  that,  to  her. 
Ah,  "nobody  ought  to  be  a  free  agent  when 
Mr.  Winchell  wishes  to  paint  one." 

Moberly's  way  was  to  grind  his  heel  into 
the  gravel,  to  brush  past  the  rose  tree,  and 
undo*  his  breath  to  say  something  which 
summer,  roses,  sun,  and  universe  mi^t  very 
well  imderstand.  And  there  in  the  darkness 
he  came  face  to  face  with  a  man  who  was, 
remarkably,  saying  his  own  version  of  the 
same  thing. 

The  man — even  in  the  gloom  Moberly 
could  see  that  he  was  of  a  quite  surprising 
blondness  and  that  he  was  straight  and 
splendid,  like  a  Viking.  And  this  Viking, 
who  seemed  not  particularly  to  care  who 
Moberly  was,  grasped  bim  roughly  by  the 
arm. 

"For  God's  sake,  sir,"  he  said  huskily, 
"you  are  a  man.  Tell  me,  who  is  dot  man 
on  dot  stoop?" 

For  a  breath  Moberly  hesitated,  held  by  a 
real  fear  of  some  threatened  danger  to  Win- 
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chell.  He  himself  could  have  challenged 
WiDchell  then  and  there,  with  a.  will;  but  of 
course  no  one  else  should  harm  him. 

"And  what  is  that  to  you?"  Moberiy 
settled  it  by  demanding  crisply. 

But  all  at  once  the  man  broke  down. 

"She  vas  goin'  to  be  my  woman,"  he  said 
simply,  "I  haf  been  a  brute.  An'  now  I  haf 
lost  her." 

It  is  as  if  Love  pitches  us  all  in  one  key  and 
says:  "Grieve.  Never  mind  how.  Grieve!" 
For  afterwards  Moberiy  knew  that  it  had 
been  in  him  to  answer,  man  to  man  as  they 
stood: 

"  You  have  made  a  mistake.  She  was  to 
have  been  mine!" 

Instead  (for  now  and  then  it  is  the  world's 
way  to  be  sane)  he  said  quietly: 

"Whom  do  you  mean?  Sophie  Vron?  But 
that  woman  up  there  is  not  Sophie  Vron." 

The  man,  in  his  misery,  hardly  troubled  to 
contradict  him. 

"I  haf  heard  her  speak,"  he  said,  "she 
had  tears  in  her  speaking.  If  you  viU  not 
tell  me  who  this  man " 

Away  back  in  Moberly's  mind  a  sudden 
hope  l^ped  up.  Even  then  he  smiled  at  the 
possibility  that  he  could  have  mistaken,  but 
he  grasped  that  great  Viking  by  the  arm. 

"Come  with  me,"  he  said. 

Therefore  uptm  Winchell,  joyously  sketch- 
ing this  unexpected  Shadow,  and  upcoi  So- 
phie in  her  f«irful  joy  to  which  tears  were 
so  near,  these  two  strange  companions  stepped 
out  from  behind  the  Picot^  rose  tree  and 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

"Etheldreda,"  said  Moberiy. 

"Sophie!"  cried  that  great  Viking, 

On  which  Wnchell  was  left  to  sketch  the 
empty  dark.  With  a  cry  that  was  pure  with 
tenderness  Sophie  ran  down  the  steps — ran  to 
a  sound  of  silk  that  filled  the  wide  air,  sweep- 
ing and  returning  in  waves  on  which  she 
fairly  floated — and  threw  herself  into  the  great 
Viking's  arms.  And  on  a  sudden  Moberiy, 
without  the  least  intention  In  the  world, 
leaped  to  the  top  of  the  steps  and  grasped 
Winchell's  hand  and  wrung  it  fianticaUy. 

It  was  upon  this  tableau  that  Miss  Cecil 
and  Etheldreda  looked  out  from  their  return- 
ing carriage. 

WincheU,  divining  the  very  unusual,  did 
the  perfect  thing  and  handed  Miss  Cecil  out 
and  accompanied  her'  vrithin  doors.  And 
Etheldreda,  stepping  down  beside  Moberiy, 


looked  upoa  Sophie  who  was  magnificently 
imashamed  by  her  lover's  arm.  And,  Miss 
Cecil  having  turned  up  the  gas  as  she  went 
through  the  hall,  the  Ug^t  streamed  out  fuU 
(m  Sophie  Vron  and  (xi  her  gown — that  gown 
ot  cream-white,  with  cunning  lines  of  lace  and 
tucks  for  shadows. 

"Oh,  ma'ami"  said  Sophie,  guiltily 
wretched  in  her  great  joy. 

Moberiy  knew  the  dress  too.  He  faad 
adored  every  line  of  it  that  very  aftemo(m. 
And  he  knew  therefore  something  <A  the 
loveliness  of  his  lady;  for  in  an  instant, 
woman  to  woman  as  they  stood,  Etheldreda 
saw  everything. 

"Sophie!"  she  said,  "I  dont  know  his 
name,  but  I  am  very  ^ad." 

"Ma'am,"  said  that  great  Viking  resolute- 
ly,"  if  you  are  wiUin'  we  are  goin'  to  get  msrrit 
to-morrow." 

"Ah,"  Etheldreda  said,  "I  mi^t  have 
guessed  that  Sophie  Is  going  to  wear  that 
pretty  gown  to  be  married  Inl" 

"Ma'ami    Ma'ami"  Sophie  gasped. 

"Are  you  not?"  said  Etheldreda.  "Surely 
you  are!"  And  smiled  away  the  ^I's 
broken  wcards,  and  waved  away  die  two  lovers 
down  the  dusk  of  the  garden.  And  aU  the 
wide  air  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  Sophie's 
silk,  as  much  as  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
Picot^  rose.    But  shadow  there  was  none. 

"Etheldreda,"  said  Moberiy. 

She  could  not  divine  all  his  mood,  but  in 
common  with  the  summer,  the  universe  and 
alt  the  rest  she  knew  very  well  what  be  meant. 
He  held  out  his  arms,  and  she  went  to  him 
as  simply  as  if  It  had  been  so  from  the 
beginning. 

Came  then  a  little  v<»ce,  lifted  ftt»n  the 
hall  doorway  where  Linnle  stood: 

"I  dweamed  my  cattypllly  was  gwoin'  <» 
'at  wosebush.  I  like  'at  wosebush.  I  want 
'at  wosebush.  An'  pick  'em  all  off.  Tause 
nen " 

They  saw  WincheU  appear  from  somewhere 
and  catch  him  up. 

"Linnie,"  said  Winchell,  "I'll  send  to 
Europe  for  a  Picot&  rose  tree  for  you,  if  you 
will  let  me  paint  you.    Will  you?" 

"A  Europe  wosebush?"  said  limie  sleep- 
ily.   "For  mine?" 

"Yes,"  Wnchell  promised,  "for  yours. 
Wm  you?" 

"I  will,"  said  Lirmie  sweetly.  "Yes,  I 
wiD.    Shall  I  nowr' 
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PRIMEVAL   INSTINCTS 

By  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS 


f  H£  instinct  of  the  hunter 
L  was  strong  in  the  youth. 
For  some  odd  tens  of 
I  thousands  d  years  his  an- 
I  cestors  had  lived  by  the 
se,  before  ever  they 
'  learned  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
ation;  and  such  an  inheritance  is  not  easily  to 
be  put  down.  The  youdi,  to  be  sure,  did  not 
know  anything  of  this  inheritance.  If  he 
had,  perchance,  heard  of  remote  barbaric 
ancestors  of  his  race,  he  did  not  associate 
their  predatory  habits  with  his  own  sporting 
instincts.  Indeed,  he  never  attempted  to 
analyze  these  instincts  in  any  way.  He  only 
knew  that  the  desire  to  kill  was  strong  in  him; 
that  it  had  been  so  ever  since  he  could  re- 
member. He  longed  to  have  a  gun  that  he 
might  go  forth  to  slay  the  creatures  of  the 
field.  In  default  of  that,  while  a  mere  lad,  he 
had  often  carried  an  imitation  gun,  in  the 
fonn  of  a  crooked  stick;  and,  afield  with  this, 
be  had  in  imagination  slaughtered  hosts  of 
feathered  and  furred  creatures.  He  loved  the 
beasts  and  birds  every  one;  yet  the  old  pri- 
meval insdnct  was  strong,  and  be  longed  to 

km. 

Hitherto  he  had  not  been  able  to  put  his 
sanguinary  desires  into  execution,  for  he  had 
not  been  old  enough  to  have  a  gun — or  so  at 
least  his  parents  had  all  along  contended, 
against  his  earnest  protestations.  But  it  bad 
been  agreed  that  when  he  reached  his  'teens 
the  embargo  should  be  withdrawn;  and  now 
his  thirteenth  birthday  approached.  It  was 
a  momentous  occasion  for  the  youth.  For 
weeks  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  the 
promised  gun,  and  for  months  he  had  made 
preparations  for  hunting.  The  weapon  was 
to  be  a  birthday  present,  but  it  had  been 
agreed  that  the  lad  should  earn  what  he  could 
during  the  summer  vacation,  and  add  the  sum 
to   the   rather  meager  allowance   that  his 


parents  could  afford  that  he  mig^t  secure  a 
better  gun  than  would  otherwise  be  avail- 
able. 

A  lad  of  twelve  is  rather  young  to  step  from 
the  sedentary  life  of  school  mto  the  farmyard 
and  the  harvest  fidd,  particularly  in  the  heat 
of  an  almost  tropical  summer.  But  the  youth 
was  a  hardy  specimen  of  Iowa  boyhood,  and 
he  did  not  mind  it  in  the  least.  He  todc  pride 
in  showing  that,  though  reared  in  the  village, 
he  lacked  nothing  of  Ihe  pluck  and  stamina  of 
the  farm-reared  boys  of  his  age;  and  before 
the  season  was  over  he  had  abundantly 
demonstrated  that  be  more  than  matched  in 
strength  and  endurance  any  of  his  associates 
who  were  not  two  or  three  years  his  senior. 
He  had  even  done  a  man's  woric  in  harvest 
time,  shocking  as  many  bundles  of  wheat  day 
after  day  as  the  best  of  them,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  farmer,  and  to  bis  own  delight. 
And  he  had  come  back  to  the  village,  alter 
the  harvest  was  over,  sunburned  and  rugged, 
no  whit  the  worse  for  his  strenuous  outing,  so 
far  as  present  appearances  could  indicate. 

That  was  early  in  August.  Now  the  Sep- 
tember days  that  usher  in  the  hunting  season 
were  approaching,  and  so  was  his  birthday. 
It  was  decided  to  anticipate  the  latter,  that 
the  lad  might  be  fully  prepared  for  the  first 
huntmg  day.  Already  he  knew  by  heart  the 
good  points  of  every  gun  that  the  local  dealer 
had  on  sale.  Of  course  his  heart  was  set  on 
one  particular  gun — and  of  course  that  par- 
ticular gun  was  more  expensive  than  he  could 
afford. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  coveted 
weapon  was  any  better  than  a  good  many  of 
its  fellows.  A  twelve-year-old  boy  choosing 
his  first  gun  may  be  expected  to  display  about 
the  same  measure  of  critical  acumen  that 
distinguishes  his  choice  of  a  first  sweetheart 
two  or  three  years  later.  But  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  the  choice  seems  at  the  time. 
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to  the  chooser  himself,  to  be  a  matter  of  very 
great  moment.  So  the  lad  felt  that  no  other 
gun  would  make  him  quite  content.  For- 
tunately the  gun  dealer  was  willing  to  make  a 
concession;  the  lad  might  take  the  coveted 
gun,  and  pay  the  baJance  with  his  harvest 
money  of  next  season.  Thus  it  was  arranged, 
and  the  youth,  with  feelings  of  a  full-fledged 
hunter,  shouldered  his  gun,  and  went  home 
in  a  trance.  Only  a  few  such  hours  of  su- 
preme joy  as  he  felt  then  are  allotted  to  any 
mortal  in  a  lifetime. 

The  young  hunter — whose  name,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  mention,  was  Charles  Stevens — 
soon  proved  himself  to  be  what  is  called  a 
"natural  shot"  Almost  from  the  very  first 
he  was  able  to  hold  his  own  with  the  average 
local  sportsmen  in  the  field.  Indeed,  in  the 
quest  of  quail,  partridge,  and  woodcock,  he 
was  more  than  a  match  for  anyone  in  the 
village,  because  he  knew  so  well  the  haunts 
and  habits  of  these  birds — ^his  knowledge 
dating  back  to  the  cro<Aed-stick  days. 

But  after  the  first  novelty  wore  away,  the 
youth  did  not  find  the  joy  in  mere  killing  that 
he  had  anticipated.  He  loved  to  handle  the 
soft  plumage  of  a  beautiful  bird,  and  it  dis- 
tressed him  to  see  the  way  in  which  most  of 
his  companion  sportsmen  mauled  their  ^me, 
and  threw  it  pellmell  into  their  game  bags. 
As  time  went  on,  he  found  himself  often  pass- 
ing by  a  covey  of  young  partridges  or  quail 
without  raising  fais  gun,  thou^  the  birds 
might  be  lEirge  enou^  for  the  table,  according 
to  tiie  ideas  of  most  sportsmen.  Somehow  he 
liked  to  see  the  birds  enjoying  themselves; 
and  when  a  young  partridge,  for  example, 
would  flush  into  a  tree,  and  sit  there  only  a 
few  yards  away  craning  its  graceful  neck  at 
him,  oblivious  of  danger,  he  had  not  the  heart 
to  take  advantage  of  its  guflelessness,  though 
he  was  well  aware  that  most  of  his  boy  friends 
were  less  conaderate  under  »milar  circum- 
stances. 

Nevertheless  he  kflled  a  large  quantity  of 
game  fiist  and  last.  When  the  birds  were 
full  grown  and  strong  of  wing,  he  exulted  in 
the  skill  required  to  bring  them  to  bag — 
when  you  can  stop  a  teal  going  down  wind 
three  times  out  of  four,  let  us  say,  you  have 
demonstrated  no  mean  degree  of  craftsman- 
ship. Nor — except  In  such  an  exceptional 
case  as  that  of  the  young  partridges — was 
young  Stevens's  imagination  often  stirred  by 
the  thought  of  what  might  be  the  birds'  own 
view  of  the  affair.    Such  thou^ts  as  that. 


indeed,  hardly  belong  to  normal,  healthy 
youth.  The  instinct  of  the  hunter,  as  has 
been  said,  is  an  inheritance  from  majiy 
thousands  of  generations.  Our  ancestors  of 
those  generations  knew  little  of  the  mining 
of  pity,  else  they  themselves  could  never  have 
eked  out  existence.  It  was  only  under  the 
fostering  influences  of  a  later  stage  of  evtrfu- 
tion  that  the  altruistic  impulses  were  able  to 
make  themselves  felL  And  so  it  is  only  at  a 
somewhat  late  stage  of  personal  development 
that  the  individual,  as  a  rule,  broadens  his 
sympathies  to  include  the  Uttle  brothers  of  the 
field  and  woodland.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
since  the  individual  life  compresses  so  much 
into  so  short  a  time,  it  must  make  many  short 
cuts;  and  it  sometimes  progresses  by  bounds 
from  one  mental  plane  to  another. 

By  such  a  sudden  evolution,  as  it  chanced, 
young  Stevens  came  out  of  the  sportsman 
chrysalis;  and  the  manner  of  this  metamor- 
phosis is  perhaps  worth  the  telling,  because  it 
illustrates  a  number  of  somewhat  interesting 
things  in  a  rather  graphic  way. 

It  chanced  one  day  in  the  early  faU  suc- 
ceeding the  memcouble  one  In  which  the  gun 
was  purchased,  that  the  youth  went  out  for  a 
day's  prairie-chicken  shooting  with  a  middle- 
aged  neighbor  named  Luther.  Game  was 
abundant,  and  the  two  sportsmen  had  no 
difficulty  in  securing  a  good  bag.  They  had, 
indeed,  quite  as  many  birds  as  they  cared  for, 
and  were  on  their  way  home  when,  in  a  field 
not  far  from  the  village,  the  setter,  ranging  at 
will,  came  to  a  point,  indicating  the  presence 
of  game  in  the  stubble.  As  they  went  toward 
the  dog,  two  prairie  hens  flushed  wild  and 
made  off  with  the  usual  whir  and  cackle.  Boy 
and  man  threw  up  their  guns  and  fired  almost 
at  the  same  instant. 

The  bird  at  which  the  znan  had  fired 
whirled  over  and  over  in  the  air,  and  came  to 
the  ground  with  a  thud.  That  at  which  the 
boy  had  aimed  thrust  down  Its  l^s  and 
wabbled  as  if  about  to  fall;  then  recovered 
itself  and  flew  on,  its  legs  dangling.  A  chance 
shot  had  apparently  broken  its  back,  paralyz- 
ing the  legs,  but  leaving  It  still  strength 
enou^  to  fly  a  certain  distance.  Trained 
hunter  as  he  was,  the  boy  watched  the 
wounded  bird,  and  marked  the  exact  s|x>t 
where  it  finally  dropped  just  at  the  edge  lA 
a  cornfield  half  a  mile  away. 

The  dog  meantime  had  rushed  after  the 
other  bird,  and  now  held  it  before  his  masto-. 
It  was  uninjured  save  for  a  brdcen  wing-tip 
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and  the  jar  of  its  fall.  If  you  have  seen  a 
wounded  grouse  in  the  mouth  of  the  retriever, 
you  know  that  under  these  circumstances  the 
beautiful  thing  does  not  struggle  nor  cry  out. 
Its  great  hazel  eyes  regard  you  trustingly.  It 
appears  dazed  rather  £an  frightened,  seeming 
litUe  to  realize  that  the  hour  of  its  great 
tragedy  has  come. 

Luther  took  the  bird  from  the  dog's  mouth, 
scarcely  glaocia^at  it.  With  a  dexterous 
motion,  be  beat  the  delicate,  graceful  head 
gainst  his  gun  barrel,  dashing  its  brains  out. 
As  he  thrust  the  body  into  his  game  pocket, 
he  was  watching  the  other  grouse,  which  just 
at  that  moment  was  reaclung  the  end  of  its 
flight 

"  I  think  I'll  go  after  it,"  said  the  youth. 

"Nonsense,"  said  Luthw;  "it's  a  half  mile 
away,  and  you  have  all  you  want  without  it." 

"But  the  bird  is  wounded.  I  hate  to  have 
it  fie  out  there  and  suffer." 

"Oh,  it's  probably  dead;  or  if  it  isn't  some 
skunk  or  weasel  will  kill  it  to-night.  Come 
along." 

It  was  nearly  sunset,  and  the  youth  was 
tired  after  the  long  tramp  of  the  day.  It 
would  be  a  long  trip  over  to  the  cornfield  for 
weaiy  legs — and  then  perhaps  to  find  the  bird 
dead.  Already  it  was  supper  time  at  home, 
and  he  had  a  hunter's  appetite.  So  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  ovcrpersuaded,  and  the 
two  tramped  homeward. 

But  the  grouse  that  had  fallen  over  in  the 
cornfield  was  not  dead.  Nor,  as  it  chanced, 
was  its  wound  of  a  kind  to  produce  speedy 
death.  The  injury  did,  however,  render  the 
bird  utterly  helpless.  Once  it  had  dropped  to 
the  earth,  it  coidd  not  rise  again.  Nor  could 
it  move  about  on  the  ground,  for  its  le^  were 
paralyzed  completely.  It  lay  on  the  bare 
earth,  sheltered  by  the  cornstalks  from  the 
eyes  of  hawks,  and  where  there  was  not  much 
danger  that  a  marauding  beast  would  find  it. 
But  there  was  no  food  at  hand.  It  was 
doubtful  even  whether  the  bird  would  be  able 
to  ^p  a  few  drops  of  dew  from  a  cornstalk  to 
quench  the  thirst  that  its  wound  must  develop. 

Quite  obviously  fate  had  mariced  the  grouse 
for  a  lingding  death  erf  torture.  Its  wound, 
already  pamful,  must  become  more  so  with 
the  lapse  of  time.  Insects  would  come  in 
phalanxes  to  pester  it.  Hunger  and  thirst 
would  add  their  modicum  of  agony.  Hie 
greatest  mercy  It  could  hope  for  would  be 
the  coming  ctf  some  skunk  or  weasel,  as  the 
hunter  had  suggested,  to  put  it  out  of  misery. 


But  no  such  messenger  of  speedy  death 
chanced  to  come  that  way. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  details  of  the 
bird's  lingering  death.  You  can  picture  them 
to  yourself  if  you  have  imagination.  If  you 
have  not — why,  you  are  spared  much  misery. 
Suffice  it  that  as  the  hours  dragged  on  the 
bird  grew  weaker,  until  at  last  its  capacity  for 
suffering  was  blunted.  For  some  time  before 
it  lost  consciousness  altogether,  it  lay  there 
gasping  but  feebly,  its  end  near. 

It  chanced  to  be  a  Sabbath  morning  on 
which  the  grouse  was  thus  nearing  the  term 
c4  its  misery — a  delicious  autumn  morning, 
when  the  air  seemed  redolent  of  peace,  and 
the  distant  church  bells  droned  a  benediction. 
And  just  about  the  hour  when  the  bird  drew 
its  last  conscious  breath,  the  youth  who  had 
brought  it  to  this  sad  plight  was  entering  a 
church  in  the  neighboring  village,  to  join  his 
class  at  Sunday  school.  In  that  same  hour 
the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  was 
reading  the  lesson  of  the  day  from  a  book 
in  his  hand,  in  very  solemn  tones,  his  voice 
taking  on  an  mflection  of  pathos  and  sym- 
pathy, 

"Our  text  for  the  lesson  of  the  day,"  he 
announced,  "is  found  in  Matthew,  tenth 
chapter,  verse  twenty-nine:  'Are  not  two 
sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing?  And  one  of 
them  shall  not  faU  to  the  ground  without 
your  Father.'  An  almost  identical  text, 
emphasizing  the  same  thought,  is  found  in 
Luke,  twelfth  chapter,  sixth  verse:  'Are  not 
five  q>arrows  sold  for  two  farthings,  and  not 
one  of  them  is  forgotten  before  God? '  Think 
of  that,  children,"  said  the  reader,  a  sugges- 
tion of  tremor  in  his  voice,  "Think  of  that, 
and  learn  a  lesson  in  kindness.  No  Uving 
creature  is  so  insignificant  that  God  does  not 
hold  it  within  the  scope  of  his  infinite  mercy 
and  pity.  Not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground  without  his  notice.  This  is  our  lesson 
for  the  day,  which  the  various  classes  will 
now  take  up." 

As  I  have  said,  it  was  just  in  the  hour  when 
this  beautiful  lesson  was  being  inculcated 
that  the  starved,  tortured  prairie  hen  was 
about  to  give  up  the  ghost  away  out  there  in 
the  cornfield.  Now  the  man  who  had  read 
the  text  with  such  feeling  chanced  to  be  our 
friend  Luther,  the  sportsman  of  the  other  day. 
He  was  perfectly  sincere  in  reading  thus.  He 
was  considered  to  be  a  thoroughly  good  man. 
He  believed  himself  to  be  altogether  honest. 
But  he  lacked  imagination.    He  had  not 
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given  a  thought  to  the  wounded  grouse  ^ce 
the  tnoment  when  he  had  persuaded  the  boy 
to  leave  it  out  there  in  the  Geld.  It  had 
^mply  not  ccxne  into  his  mind — never  would 
come  into  his  mtnd  again.  The  text  that  be 
read  abtnit  the  fall  of  the  sparrow  was  to  him 
wholly  impcTBonaL  He  would  go  into  the 
fields  to-moiTow  to  shoot,  precisely  as  he  had 
gone  the  other  day,  with  no  recdlection  of 
that  text,  no  thought  of  its  application. 

He  was  of  those  who  make  no  short  cuts  in 
life  from  viewpoint  to  viewpoint,  but  who 
linger  always  where  adolescence  found  them. 
But  he  read  the  beautiful  text  about  the 
sparrow  with  great  solemnity  and  feeling. 
And  while  he  was  reading,  he  even  supposed 
that  he  understood  its  import. 

Meanwhile,  we  may  fairly  assume,  the 
chicken,  slowly  agonizing  away  those  last 
hours  out  there  in  the  cornfield,  got  no  reUef 
from  the  beautiful  text  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  knew  anything  of  any 
mind  or  power,  natural  or  supematutul,  that 
sympathized  with  its  sufferings.  Yet  there 
was  one  human  being  that  thought  of  it  with 
sympathy  m  that  time  of  its  great  trial,  Httle 
as  that  sympathy  availed.  This  was  the 
youth  who  had  inflicted  that  mortahinjury. 

He  had  gone  to  the  Sunday  school  that 
morning  with  cheerful  heart  He  had  met  a 
companion  on  the  way,  and  the  two  had  com- 
pared notes  about  their  success  in  hunting  the 
past  week.  It  chanced  that  each  had  killed 
forty-nine  prairie  chickens  since  the  season 
opened.  A  natural  enough  spirit  of  rivalry 
led  young  Stevens  to  exclaim:  "I  wish  I  had 
followed  up  that  chicken  I  wounded  the  other 
day,  for  that  would  have  made  an  even  half 
hundred;  and  I  should  be  ahead."  And  so 
his  thoughts  went  out  to  the  wounded  bird 
just  as  he  was  entering  the  church;  and  some- 
how, as  he  heard  the  text  about  the  sparrow, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  stiU  moreabout  the 
fallen  prairie  hen. 

He  was  not  a  particularly  religious  boy. 
He  went  to  Sunday  school  because  his  parents 
wished  him  to  go,  and  because  the  other 
children  went;  and  as  a  rule  he  paid  no  very 
great  attention  to  what  he  heard  there.  But 
this  text  about  the  sparrow  appealed  to  him. 
He  had  heard  it  before,  of  course,  but  it  had 
never  struck  him  in  just  the  same  way. 

As  he  mused,  he  found  himself  lotjting  at 
the  teacher  of  his  class,  and  wondering  why 
she — sweet-faced  little  woman  as  she  was — 
could  wear  a  stuffed  bird  on  her  bat.    The 


teacher  of  the  class  beyond  wore  a  bunch  of 
aigrets,  which,  as  the  youth  chanced  to  know, 
are  feathers  ti  a  kind  of  heron  that  must  be 
killed  in  the  breeding  season  in  order  to  se- 
cure these  plumes.  The  youth  found  him- 
self wondering  if  the  heavenly  Father,  who 
watched  the  fall  of  the  sparrow,  had  noted  the 
fall  also  of  the  tanager  that  his  teacher  wore; 
and  with  what  feelings  he  had  watched  the 
starving  young  of  the  heron  that  supplied  the 
plumes  iai  the  other  hat 

He  found  a  sort  of  fascination  in  watching 
the  way  the  heron  plumes  bobbed  back  and 
forth  as  the  pretty  teacher  nodded  her  head 
to  emphasize  the  truths  she  was  expounding 
— the  beautiful  truths  about  the  fall  of  the 
^>aiTow, 

Then  the  youth's  mind  reverted  again  to 
the~\vounded  grouse.  He  thought  too  of 
other  wounded  birds  that  he  had  seen  fly  off 
to  die  a  lingering  death.  He  had  always 
pitied  them,  in  a  half-hearted  way,  but  his 
imagination  pictured  their  sufferings  now  as 
never  before.  As  he  reflected  regretfully  on 
having  left  the  grouse  to  its  fate,  he  was  no 
longer  thinking  of  his  half-hundred  score. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  agonies  of  the  bird 
itself. 

The  youth's  soul  was  undergoing  develop- 
ment in  that  half  hour.  He  was  making  one 
of  those  short  cuts  from  point  of  view  to  pcunt 
of  view.  He  was  passing — little  as  he  real- 
ized it — from  the  batharian-hunter  stage  to  a 
plane  of  broader  sympathies. 

All  throu^  the  lesscm  he  sat  brooding  the 
same  thoughts,  and  as  he  left  the  church  the 
idea  of  the  wounded  chicken  had  taken  fuU 
possession  of  his  mind.  Instead  at  going 
home,  be  set  out  for  the  field  where  he  had 
shot  the  grouse.  He  believed  he  might  find 
the  bird  even  yet    At  least  be  would  try. 

A  good  memory  and  a  keen  eye  enabled 
him  to  go  to  about  the  point  (^  the  field  from 
which  the  grouse  had  flushed;  and  over  by  the 
cornfield  be  noted  the  exact  point — marked 
by  a  peculiar  fence  post — where  the  wounded 
bird  had  gone  down.  He  went  directly  to  it, 
and  had  scarcely  entered  the  comfidd  whoi 
his  dog  came  to  a  point.  Tliere  ahead  <»i  the 
ground  lay  the  bird,  stretched  at  full  length. 
It  made  no  effort  to  escape  as  he  came  up. 
It  was  too  near  death  to  fear  him  or  anything, 
its  eyes  half  closed,  its  bill  agape,  as  it  feebly 
gaq>ed  for  breath. 

In  an  instant  the  youth  was  oa  his  knees 
beside  the  bird,  a  great  lump  in  his'thxioBt, 
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his  e3res  staring  as  if  they  would  start  from 
their  sockets.  The  meaning  of  it  all  came  to 
him  with  the  force  of  a  blow.  Mechanically 
he  brushed  away  the  insects  that  gathered 
about  the  wound  in  the  bird's  back.  He 
stroked  the  soiled  phimage  tenderly.  He 
found  himsdf  calculating  the  hours  that  the 
grouse  had  kin  there  suffering.  It  had 
happened  Wednesday,  and  this  was  Sunday 
— twenty-four,  forty-eight,  seventy-two,  about 
ninety  hours;  yes,  fully  ninety.  What  a  cruel 
Stretch  of  torture  I  The  youth  recalled  an 
occadon  when  he  bad  had  a  toothache  for  two 
hours  that  had  seemed  interminable;  and  the 
meaning  of  that  ninety  hours  of  pain  came 
home  to  him  yet  more  vividly.  In  an  agony 
of  remorse  he  knelt  there,  thinking,  thinkii^. 
He  closed  his  eyes,  and  when  he  opened  them 
a  few  moments  later  the  grouse  had  ceased  to 
breathe. 

The  youth  rose  suddenly  and  walked  to  the 
edge  of  the  cornfield.  He  selected  a  spot  in  a 
fence  comer,  and  began  to  dig  a  hole.  The 
ground  was  hard,  and  he  had  nothing  but  his 
knife  and  a  piece  of  stick  to  aid  him;  but  he 
persevered  the  more  stubbornly  as  his  fingers 
became  sore  from  digging.  When  the  grave 
was  deep  enough,  the  youth  went  after  the 
body  of  the  grouseand  took  itup  very  tenderly, 
as  if  so  much  of  suffering  had  given  it  sacred- 
Bess.    He  laid  the  poor  thing  carefully  in  the 


ground,  smoothing  its  every  feather.  As  he 
was  about  to  begin  pushing  the  dirt  over  it, 
he  hesitated.  After  thinking  a  moment,  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  brou^t 
out  a  knife.  It  was  a  beautiful  implement, 
(me  of  the  lad's  choicest  treasures.  He  re- 
garded it  half  ruefully  for  a  few  moments, 
opening  one  blade  after  anoth^.  At  last  he 
put  the  knife  in  the  grave  beside  the  body  of 
the  grouse;  with  a  vague  feeling  that  this 
sacrifice  might  take  a  little  of  the  load  from 
his  heart.  Then  he  resolutely  scooped  in  the 
dirt  till  the  grave  was  filled  and  carefully 
smoothed  over, 

"That  will  help  me  to  remember,"  he  said 
aloud. 

It  was  a  thoughtful  youth  who  walked 
slowly  homeward  across  the  fields  that  autumn 
day.  He  was  asking  himself  what  nght  he 
had  to  inflict  such  suffering  as  that.  What 
manner  of  friend  to  the  birds  was  he  that 
could  wish  only  to  kill  them?  What  pleasure 
could  he  get  in  future  in  shooting,  always 
with  the  possibility  of  reSnacting  the  tragedy 
of  the  cornfield? 

Long  before  he  reached  home,  the  youth 
had  made  up  his  mind.  He  knew  that  he 
should  never  shoot  his  gun  again.  He  had 
entered  a  new  phase  of  life.  The  desire  to 
kill  was  no  longer  strong  in  him.  The  in- 
stinct of  the  hunter  had  left  him  forever. 


A   HAND    PRESSURE 

By  CURTIS  MAY 

ONLY  a  pressure  of  the  hand, 
Nothing  more. 
For  on  the  valley-side  we  stand. 
The  avalanche  holds  his  mighty  weight 
Poised  for  a  breath  to  overthrow. 
Speak  not  a  word;  'tis  the  hush  of  fate. 
What  if  the  load  be  tears  or  snow. 
If  a  life  is  o'erl 

Up  on  the  high,  clear  mountain-peak 

Near  the  sun, 
There  with  a  calm  heart  one  may  speak. 
There  where  the  hawk  goes  circling  round 
Seeking  the  cleft  she  builded  in. 
Far  above  drifts  and  ice-rent  ground. 
At  the  last  height,  where  the  skies  begin, 

Is  the  burden  done. 
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iPON  an  upturned  bucket  at 
the  door  of  a  disreputable 
hovel,  his  own  handiwoi^, 
in  the  very  heart  of  that 
howling  wilderness,  offi- 
cially described  as  the 
Department  of  Deseado, 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  Pat- 
agonia, Peter  was  uncomfortably  seated  in 
the  cold,  clear  moonlight,  plucking  perfunc- 
torily at  the  frayed  strings  of  a  shabby  banjo; 
and,  to  the  music  thus  produced,  he  was  de- 
fiantly emulating  the  wilderness.  Not  by 
any  means  because  he  felt  unduly  merry,  but 
radier  to  relieve  a  httle,  if  that  were  possible, 
the  aching  emptiness  of  yet  another  evening 
without  rum. 

An  endless  month  had  elapsed  since  his 
supply  of  that  commodity  had  run  out.  The 
lack  of  it  had  left  him  prey  to  the  black 
brooding  which  leads  one  blindfold  to  the 
crumbling  edge  of  all  endurance.  He  had 
spent  his  leisure  hours  in  casting  accounts 
with  the  past. 

For  other  company  than  such  unprofitable 
calculation  he  had  only  his  Man  Friday,  one 
Yantele,  a  sullen  Tehuelchc  Indian,  endowed 
with  more  apparent  body  than  brains,  and 
far  less  sociable  than  any  dog  in  that  he  could 
speak  but  would  not;  in  whose  dispiriting 
society  he  had  hved  alone  for  such  a  long 
time  that  he  had  grown  to  hate  the  ^ht  <^ 
the  silent  giant. 

He  struck  a  minor  discord,  and  was  ^g- 
ing  sorrowfully, 

"  To  the  legion  of  the  lost  ones,  to  the  cohort  of  the 
damned, 
To  my  brethren  in  their  sorrows  overseas,  .  .  ." 


when  Yantele  came  sauntering  across  from 
his  cooking  fire,  with  twitching  ears.  Peter 
ceased  his  plaint,  but  did  not  look  up. 

"Hay  gentei"  said  the  Indian  suddenly, 
in  guttuial  Spanish.  "There  are  people 
ctHningI"  and  withdrew  again  as  thoi^ 
ashamed  of  having  misused  the  power  of 
speech.  But  Peter  had  dropped  his  decrepit 
instrument,  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  was  al- 
ready standing  on  the  summit  of  a  sand  heap 
beyond  the  well,  a  long,  lean  silhouette 
^lainst  the  ^ver  sky. 

His  attitude  was  one  of  strained  expectancy. 
His  heart  was  thumping  so,  that  he  could 
neither  see  nor  hear  across  the  undulating 
desert  a  ^gle  sign  of  human  presence  other 
than  his  own.  He  descended  to  the  dip  of 
the  slope,  ankle  deep  at  every  step,  and  there 
laid  ear  to  the  solid  earth.  Faintly  and  from 
far  away,  but  truer  than  any  telephone,  it 
told  him  of  tame  horses  cantering  toward  his 
camp;  and  he  arose,  rejoicing.  The  hour  of 
his  release  from  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion was  at  hand;  and  there  would  also  be 
more  rum  wherewith  to  fight  those  devils  of 
the  dark  hours. 

Times  without  number  he  had  ticked  off 
the  interminable  days  since  the  traveling 
trader  on  whom  he  depended  for  all  inter- 
course with  the  outer  world  had  been  due  to 
start  with  his  pack  train  from  Pimta  Arenas; 
the  nights  they  would  have  to  spend  on  the 
unsafe  trail,  along  the  Southern  Andes  by 
Paine  and  Agassiz,  Fitzroy,  and  San  Lo- 
leazo,  ere  they  could  once  more  come  to  his 
relief.  Angel  Urquiza  had  never  before  been 
so  late  on  his  long  round,  and  Peter  had 
begun  to  fear  that  he  was  going  to  fail  him 
altogether. 

He  turned,  well  pleased,  and  waded  back 
into  the  cuplike  hollow  which  c 
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dwelling,  bade  the  indiSerent  Indian  build 
a  beacon  on  its  brim,  aiid  then  brou^t  forth 
from  some  safe  hiding  place  within  the  hut  a 
heap  of  little  bags  inade  of  undressed  guan* 
aco  skin,  each  holding  a  handful  of  impure, 
gritty  gold  dross,  the  scanty  harvest  of  much 
patient  plowing  in  the  sand.  It  was  with 
these  that  he  would  purchase  his  brief  Day 
of  Mercy. 

He  was  still  sorting  and  rescxting  them 
when  a  solitary  horseman  appeared  without 
warning  on  the  rise  in  front,  paused  there, 
and  then  rode  forward  with  a  great  jing^g 
of  loosened  bit  and  bridle.  An  Indian  trick, 
the  noiseless  leconnoitering  of  the  unknown, 
but  the  newcomer  was  a  white  man;  a  fat 
white  man,  of  soapy  aspect  morally  but  not 
in  person,  who  slipped  from  his  broad  saddle 
widi  a  thankful  sigh,  and,  having  first  em- 
braced the  unwiUing  recluse,  produced  firom 
a  capacious  pocket  a  black  quart  bottle 
sealed  with  a  splash  of  wax. 

"A  token  of  continued  friendship,  Don 
Pedro,"  he  explained  effusively.  "In  spite 
of  the  almost  prohibitive  price,"  he  added  as 


Peter  nodded,  knocked  half  the  neck  off 
on  his  boot  heel,  and  drank  thirstily  &om  the 
jagged  opening  before  he  spoke. 

"Who  cares  about  the  price  of  coal  in 
belli"  said  he,  gasping  relief. 

Tbe  pack  train  presently  came  plodding 
in,  a  string  of  sad-eyed,  patient  animals,  tied 
bead  to  tail  and  dnven  by  two  evil-losing 
gauchos.  The  bell  mare  whinnied  as  she 
snuffed  the  water.  An  answering  neigh  pre- 
luded the  appearance  of  the  loose  spare' 
horses. 

"Come  indows,  Don  Angd,"  said  Peter 
heritably,  and  drew  a  deep  breath  of  con- 
tentment. The  busde  and  confusion  were 
beytmd  words  comforting  to  him. 

He  led  the  way.  Tliey  sat  down  in  the 
hovel  and  kept  glasses  going  until  Yantele 
set  food  before  them;  a  smoking  flank  of  ven- 
ison, a  tray  of  saltless  brc^n  bread  that  had 
been  ba^d  a  year  before.  Which  they 
washed  down  with  further  draughts  of  fiery 
spirit.  They  smoked  hot  Tucuman  tobacco, 
which  engenders  thirst,  and  went  on  quench- 
ing that  unto  the  stupor  of  debauch  brought 
deep,  such  dreamless  sleep  as  Peter  had  not 
known  for  many  nights.  He  wdce  at  day- 
break with  a  splitting  head,  but  grateful  none 
the  less  to  his  complaisant  guest. 

That  diplomat  was  qui(£  to  gra^  at  c^ 
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portuni^.  He  prescribed  for  the  headache 
a  hair  of  the  dog  which  had  bitten  them  both, 
and  then  talked  business.  Before  the  dew 
was  dry  on  the  sand  without  he  bad  driven 
a  bargain  with  his  luckless  host.  The  bags 
of  gold  dust  had  beconte  his  property  by 
barter  for  four  demijohns  of  oveiproof  and 
bank  notes  for  a  sum  proportionately  small. 
But  not  without  protest  on  Peter's  part. 

"It's  not  enotigh,"  he  said  as  succinctly  as 
a  tripping  tongue  would  permit,  "I  can't 
afford  to  trade  with  you  at  these  rates,  Don 
Angel.  I  could  get  twice  as  much  for  my 
color  on  the  coast,  and — ^I  need  money." 

"Pero  mira,  don  Pedro,"  the  trader  urged, 
turning  out  the  contents  of  his  pockets  to 
prove  that  he  had  paid  his  utmost  for  the 
parcel,  "look  you  then  how  I  have  done  my 
most  possible.  Every  centavo  I  had  I  have 
given  you,  and — there  is  this  now  for  hick 
peimyl" 

n 

He  laid  on  the  table  between  them,  beside 
a  bimdle  of  dirty  bills  and  a  half-full  botde, 
the  letter  he  woidd  assuredly  have  overlodced 
but  for  feding  the  frayed  edge  of  its  envelope 
between  his  fumbling,  fingers.  He  had  for- 
gotten all  about  it  during  the  weeks  which 
had  come  and  gcme  smx  he  had  picked  it 
up  by  chance  ia  the  post  office  at  the  Point. 

"Por  diosi"  said  he,  piously  thankful  fen* 
its  timely  interpodtion,  "but  there  are  few 
who  would  travel  so  far  to  oblige  a  friend." 

Peter  received  the  belated  episde  with  a 
scowl.  He  knew  precisely  what  would  have 
happened  it  had  not  the  other  laid  hands 
on  it  then. 

"A  thousand  thanks,"  he  said  indifferently, 
"but  this  will  be  the  last  time.  Your  kind- 
itess  costs  too  much.  I'll  take  the  next  lot 
to  the  coast  myself,  Don  Angel." 

Don  Angel  shrugged  his  shoulders;  but  his 
eyes  showed  anger. 

"As  you  will,  my  friend,"  he  answered. 

Silence  obtained  for  an  appreciable  space, 
the  trader,  sucking  stolidly  at  his  cigar,  star- 
ing out  at  the  sun-swept  plain,  while  Peter 
triSed  with  the  tattered  missive.  He  was  not 
at  all  curious  as  to  its  contents.  His  only 
correspondents  were  the  New  York  lawyers 
to  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  remitting  an 
occasi<»ial  installment  toward  the  total  at  his 
debit  in  their  books.  Their  receipts  some- 
times reached  him  thus,  at  others  were  lost 
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in  transit.  To-morrow  would  be  time  enou^ 
to  scrutinize  (heir  statement  of  the  balance 
still  to  be  settled. 

But  the  mere  sight  of  it  had  broi^t  back 
to  his  mind  a  train  of  thought  which  hurt 
him  horribly.  He  became  seized  of  ao  im- 
mediate anxiety  to  be  alone  again,  a  sudden 
craving  for  the  stark  solitude  of  custom. 

"When  do  you  start?"  he  asked,  without 
regard  to  appearance. 

"At  this  same  moment,"  replied  Urquiza 
with  oily  smoothness.  "At  this  same  mo- 
ment and  io  haste,  Don  Pedro.  I  must  ride 
fast  and  far,  now  that  my  purse  is  empty." 

It  bad  not  been  his  purpose  to  set  forth 
bef6re  the  following  day,  but  the  sweet  savor 
of  the  swindle  to  be  thus  successfully  consum- 
mated would  serve  to  solace  him  for  the  dep- 
rivation of  the  final  drinking  bout  to  which 
he  had  been  looking  forward.  He  would 
sleep  all  the  more  soundly,  too,  with  ten  or 
fifteen  leagues  of  shifting  sand  between  him- 
self and  his  recalcitrant  client;  who  might 
presently,  perhaps,  see  fit  to  repent  himself 
of  the  current  transaction  also.  He  poured 
out  a  potent  stirrup  cup,  pledged  his  com-' 
panion  in  dumb  show,  and  sauntered  toward 
the  doorway.  Peter  emptied  bis  own  glass 
and  followed  him  into  the  open  air. 

The  peons  of  the  trader's  outfit  rose  sulk- 
ily at  their  employer's  order  and  set  about 
saddling  their  mounts.  They,  too,  had 
counted  on  a  second  night  in  standing  camp, 
with  food  and  water  furnished  by  effort  other 
than  their  own.  They  were  unnecessarily 
deliberate  in  ail  their  movements.  Peter 
impatiently  bade  Yantele  assist  him  to  ex- 
pedite matters. 

While  they  were  busy  thus,  Urquiza  took 
the  opportunity  to  slip  back  into  the  empty 
hut  and  regain  possession  of  the  roll  of  bills 
on  the  rough  table. 

"If  this  is  to  be  the  last  time,"  he  said  to 
himself  sagaciously,  "I  need  not  leave  my 
good  money  behind  me."  And,  catching 
Yantele's  eye  at  that  inconvenient  instant, 
he  laid  a  significant  hand  on  the  silver  hilt 
of  the  two-edged  facdn  at  his  belt 

When  all  was  ready  for  the  road  he  took  a 
long  farewell  of  bis  ungracious  host,  who 
bade  him  a  curt  good-by  and  was  unfeignedly 
glad  to  see  him  gallop  off  after  the  pack 
train;  which  was  soon  shut  out  of  si^t  by  a 
quivering  curtain  of  refracted  sun  rays.  The 
brooding  silence  of  the  waste  once  more 
walled  in  the  well. 


Peter  went  in  out  of  the  heat,  blinking, 
and  had  one  more  drink  to  drown  the  dis- 
taste with  which  the  departed  Don  Angel  al- 
ways inspired  him.  Whereafter  there  was 
the  day's  work  to  occupy  him  for  his  own 
good.  He  never  spared  himself  in  that  re- 
spect. It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before 
he  ceased  his  patient  sifting  of  sand  in  a 
distant  hollow  and  came  home,  hot  and  dry 
and  dusty. 

At  the  back  of  the  hut  his  bath  was  wait- 
ing him,  a  staked-out  skin  half  filled  with 
ice-cold  water,  and  into  that  he  stepped 
witfiout  delay.  Out  of  the  self-re^>ect  that 
was  left  him  he  would  still  take  pains  with 
his  toilet;  and,  if  his  evening  clothes  were 
scarcely  such  as  would  suit  the  clubs  he  had 
once  belonged  to,  there  was  all  the  old  sen- 
sation of  copifort  in  the  change. 

Tubbed  and  shaven  and  thoroughly  tired 
there  seemed  no  especial  reason  to  deny  him- 
self a  dose  of  his  accustomed  stimulant.  He 
refilled  the  empty  botde  from  one  of  the 
demijohns  and  sat  down  beside  it  to  antici- 
pate supper.  The  letter  was  on  the  table 
where  he  had  left  it.  He  frowned  as  his 
glance  fell  upon  the  postmark.  It  was  six 
months  old. 

"Must  have  been  lying  about  for  a  bit," 
said  Peter  casually,  and  drank  deep.  "Per- 
haps I'd  better  open  it." 

He  tore  through  one  end  of  the  envelope 
and  extracted  a  angle  sheet  of  legal-looking 
paper,  whereon  was  written,  in  dabbed  char- 
acters which  seemed  to  stand  out  from  the 
page  as  though  they  had  been  traced  in 
fire: 

"Winans  is  dead.  We  bold  his  full  con- 
fesaon." 

Peter  sat  very  still,  staring,  aghast,  at  the 
two  simple  sentences.  Crisis  had  come  upon 
him  in  his  hiding  place,  thus,  without  warn- 
ing. He  was  but  ill  prepiu^  to  grapple 
with  it.  The  comers  of  his  mouth  drooped 
very  wearily,  his  lips  were  white. 

Winans  was  dead!    And  then? 

"He  was  my  friend,"  said  Peter  plead- 
ingly to  the  inexorable  pasL 

He  had  confessed  in  full!  Peter's  face 
softened  and  his  eyes  grew  dim. 

"He  was  my  friend,"  said  Peter, 

Dusk  crept  into  the  hovel  like  a  thief,  and 
darkness  followed.  A  hot  north  wind  was 
blowing  soundlessly  across  the  sand. 

But  the  man  at  the  table  did  not  move. 
His  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  fateful  missive  be- 
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fore  him.  Through  its  thin  paper  he  was 
peoing  back  beycnid  the  bitter  year^  which 
lay  b^ween  himself  and  his  lost  youth. 


m 

It  was  springtime  at  Yale.  He  stood  by 
him  1:^1  f  in  the  throng  on  the  campus,  ill  at 
ease  in  his  first  suit  of  custom-made  clothes, 
and  forlorn,  notwithstani^g  the  well-filled 
note  case  he  could  feel  in  one  pocket.  He  was 
fingering  it  that  he  mi^t  thus  assure  him- 
^elf  of  iSit  reality  of  his  surroundings.  Such 
change  of  circumstance  had  come  so  recendy 
that  he  could  scarce  believe  them  tangible. 

His  fellows  fought  shy  of  his  stem  exterior, 
although  he  was  eamesdy  wishing  that  some 
one  would  speak  to  him,  until  there  came 
thrusting  toward  him  with  outstretched  hand 
a  lad  of  his  own  age,  but  dressed  in  black, 
who  said:  "I  know  your  foce.  Our  fathers 
were  good  friends." 

The  which  was  true  in  some  sense  ^ce 
it  had  been  to  his  that  Peter's  had  owed  such 
help  aa  was  needful  to  exploit  the  patent 
whose  early  proceeds  had  rendered  possible 
a  college  career  for  the  workman's  son.  In 
any  case  it  turned  the  creaking  key  to  the 
stranger's  heart.  Jack  Winans  stepped  right 
into  that  to  stay. 

Which  was  just  like  Jack;  that  genial,  lov- 
able, warm-hearted  scapegrace,  aUy  of  high 
and  humble,  of  rich  or  poor,  and  no  man's 
unfriend  but  his  own;  with  an  mdefinable 
charm  about  him  to  win  quick  confidence  of 
inan  or  woman. 

His  personality  was  so  superb,  his  easy 
generosify  so  evident,  his  scorn  for  the  mean 
and  petty  in  life  so  spontaneous,  that  none 
could  deny  him  their  re^rd.  To  the  out- 
wardly stolid,  mdiSerent  Peter  he  was  a 
paragon. 

They  two  became  fast  friends,  despite  the 
fundamental  difference  in  their  ch^^^cters. 
Throuj^out  term  after  term  they  were  in- 
separable, and  Peter  learned  in  time  to  look 
with  lenient  eyes  upon  the  pranks  his  com- 
rade was  forever  playing;  as  to  whose  strict 
strai^tforwardoess  he  had  at  first  had  some 
uneasy  scruples. 

Studies  of  all  sorts  they  put  off  until  to- 
mtsrow,  and  it  was  no  doubt  for  that  reason 
that  Peter's  father,  busy  amassing  money 
DOW,  received  such  poor  reports  of  his  son's 


These  passed  unnodced  for  a  time,  but 
presendy  there  came  a  letter  of  remonstrance, 
sharply  penned,  and,  after  Jack  in  turn  had 
read  that  as  he  read  all  Peter's  correspond- 
ence, 

"  Better  not  go  back  to  New  York  just  yet," 
said  he.  "Coote  South  with  me  until  the 
stwm  blows  over.  There's  only  Sylvia  at 
home  now.    She  won't  worry  us." 

They  went  together  to  an  old-world  manor 
in  Virginia,  within  whose  creeper-covered 
porch  a  girl  was  standing  with  ^ad  eyes  as 
they  dismounted. 

It  seemed  but  right  and  proper  that  a  gen- 
tleman like  Jack  should  have  the  fairest  lady 
in  the  land  for  sister,  with  a  stately  home 
to  shelter  her.  Peter,  uncomfortably  con- 
scious of  his  own  uncouthness,  bowed  down 
and  worshiped  her  forthwith.  In  his  sig^t 
she  was  so  very  finely  perfect,  he  far  beneath 
her  notice. 

And  she,  of  her  innate  gentilesse,  accepted 
his  clumsy  devoirs  with  gracious  tolerance. 

How  dear  and  very  d^,  but  ah  I  so  short, 
the  days  which  followed;  in  that  strange  old 
world  whose  sun  and  moon  and  stars  were 
all  so  infinitely  brighter  than  elsewhere,  where 
all  went  well,  so  well  that  Peter  sometimes 
dared  de^re  that  it  mig^t  last. 

And,  if  he  had  his  high  ambitions,  as  what 
boy  will  not,  who  was  the  worse?  It  was 
sufficient  for  his  proud  humility  that  she 
should  bear  with  him,  a.  workman's  son, 
awkward  and  shy  as  any  rustic,  for  the  sake 
of  their  mutual  idol,  Jack;  Jack,  always  frank 
and  debonair  as  well  became  a  scion  of  the 
South  whose  ancestry  went  back  to  Walter 
Ralei^ 

.  When  it  was  time  to  go,  he  went,  ^ent  and 
self-contained,  deeper  in  Winans's  debt  than 
ever. 

And,  in  due  sequence  he  pud,  lavishly, 
with  open  band.  He  had  been  paying 
throughout  the  dreadful  years  wbidt  had 
drag^  past  since  he  had  found  out  that 
their  idol  had  feet  of  day. 

He  was  paying  still. 

The  moon  rose.  Its  relentless  rays  lit  up 
the  sordid  present.  Peter  threw  down  the 
letter,  and,  rubbing  his  eyes,  erased  the  pk:- 
tured  past  In  its  place  he  saw  confrcmting 
him  the  problem  he  must  solve  a  second 
time,  for  better  <x  for  worse,  without  delay. 
Since  the  dead  had  left  such  a  legacy,  a 
dumb  and  living  man  must  once  more  sort 
the  tangled  skein   in  which  fate  had  en- 

ogle 
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meshed  them  both.  He  got  up  with  a  gesture 
of  despair. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do  now,"  he  said 
shakily,  speaking  aloud  as  had  become  his 
custom.  "There's  one  thing  sure,  though — 
I  must  cut  the  rum  right  outl" 

The  words  recoiled  upon  him,  choked 
back  by  the  heavy,  tomblike  quiet.  A  vague 
sense  of  his  utter  loneliness  stirred  in  his 

"Yanteiet"  he  cried  uncomfortably,  but 
no  answer  was  vouchsafed  him.  Nor  was 
there  any  echo  to  keep  him  company. 

"Damn  it!"  he  swore  with  Mile  frenzy. 
"I  want  my  supper,  and — and — "  He 
dashed  out  of  the  hut,  calling  his  servant 
with  increasing  anger.  No  one  was  vi^le. 
The  cooking  &re  was  cold  and  black.  Even 
the  Indian  had  deserted  him. 

He  turned  back  hastily,  and  ht  his  lamp, 
a  lidless  can  of  congealed  fat  with  floating 
wick,  which  smelled  most  evilly.  Forgetful 
of  his  resolution  to  the  contrary,  he  swallowed 
a  second  dose  of  ruro  to  stay  his  sinking 
heart    Then  he  sat  down  again  to  think. 

"I  can't  stay  here  alone,"  he  cogitated, 
"and — ^I  can't  get  away  without  a  horse. 
It's  close  on  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  coast, 
and  terrible  traveling. 

"But  I'll  have  to  manage  it  somehow,  and 
cable  those  precious  lawyers  of  mine  about 
that  paper.  They  should  have  had  sense 
enou^  to  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

"Then,  with  the  money  I  have — "  He 
paused  to  reflect,  his  forehead  wrinkled. 
"The  money  I  have —  Now  where  the  devil's 
the  money  I  haveP  I  left  it  beside  this 
letter." 

He  scanned  the  table,  examined  the  floor, 
turned  all  his  belongings  inside  out,  hurriedly 
but  without  result.  More  systematic  and 
assiduous  research  failed  to  disclose  the 
sli^test  trace  of  his  cash  assets,  lacking 
which  he  was  indeed  left  desolate. 

"Yantele's  taken  it,"  he  finally  inferred, 
and  so  dismissed  that  subject  from  his 
thoughts.  It  was  too  late  for  gainless  griev- 
ing over  such  spilt  milk. 

But  his  face  fell  at  thought  of  the  prospect 
before  him  now. 

"It'll  take  me  months  to  wash  enou^ 
dust  to  get  away  with,"  he  muttered  miser- 
ably, "and  in  the  meantime  I'll  go  mad,  I 
think, 

"I  can't  stay  here  alone.  I  must  make 
for  the  coast  on  foot." 


He  kicked  his  only  chair  aside,  and  sat 
down  on  the  sloping  floor,  between  two 
demijohns. 

"Let's  forget  it,  Peter,"  he  concluded. 
"There's  no  use  starting  to-night.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  turn  teeto^er  to-mor- 


IV 

Day  brdte.  The  sun  rose  on  a  desert 
gray  and  gold.  A  cool  breeze  swept  across 
the  dew-damp  sand.  Peter  still  slept,  turn- 
ing from  side  to  ^de,  restlessly,  murmur- 
ing. 

Over  the  world's  edge,  'twint  earth  and 
sky,  far  off,  came  creeping  four  black,  fly- 
like  figures,  and,  at  another  point,  a  fifth,  yet 
smaller,  crawled  more  slowly  out  of  space 
into  the  circular  expanse  about  the  hovel. 
The  single  speck  would  apparently  have  fled 
from  its  swifter  nei^bors,  but  they  achieved 
its  capture,  and,  after  a  brief  interval,  turned 
with  it  toward  the  well,  growing  in  bulk  till 
they  assumed  the  shapes  of  human  b^ngs, 
all  but  one  on  horseback.  That  one  led  tihe 
way. 

There  were  no  landmarks  visible.  Only 
an  Indian  could  have  steered  strai^t  throu^ 
the  trackless  waste,  as  he  did. 

He  was  an  Indian.  His  name  was  Yantele. 
In  one  hand  he  was  carrying  a  bundle  of 
dirty  bills  and  in  the  other  a  two-edged  dag- 
ger with  ^ver  hilt  which  had  once  belonged 
to  Don  Angel  Urquiza.  On  his  face  was  a 
placid,  retrospective  nnile  and  a  deep,  drip- 
ping gash.  His  body  also  showed  that  he 
had  lately  taken  part  in  conflict.  He  was 
footsore,  had  traveled  far. 

Of  those  who  followed  him,  one  was  a 
woman  of  the  north  and  very  fair.  There 
were  two  white  men  of  her  own  people  with 
her,  and  the  fourth  was  a  swart  gaucho  from 
the  coast,  glad  to  be  thus  relieved  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  guide.  At  the  brow  of  the 
cuplike  hollow  whose  heart  was  water  they 
halted.  The  white  folk  hurried  toward  the 
hut,  throwing  the  reins  to  their  retainers 

"There's  some  one  here,"  the  first  man 
said,  locking  mside  with  a  suspicious  sniff. 
"But,  say —    You'd  better  wait " 

llie  ^1  at  his  shoulder  had  seen  for  her- 
self. She  stood  and  stared,  and  stared  again 
at  the  prone  body  on  the  floor,  head  pillowed 
on  a  great  stone  jar. 

"It's  he!"  die  said,  ba  eye&  dilated. 
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She  had  but  whispered.  The  two  men 
heard  her.  Their  ^nces  met.  They 
turned  and  left  her  without  a  word. 

Trembling,  she  stepped  across  the  thresh- 
old. The  atmosphere  was  heavy  with  the 
odor  of  stale  spirits.  She  hung  tmcli,  shud- 
dered. 

"He  didn't — didn't  drink  in  the  old  days," 
she  told  herself.  Her  eyes  were  wet  with 
misery. 

She  went  still  nearer,  curbing  the  dread 
with  which  his  condition  inspired  her.  She 
and  a  dead  man,  her  kin,  were  deeper  in  this 
poor  drunkard's  debt  than  she  in  her  old 
blind  pride  of  race  could  have  thought  possi- 
ble. She  would  repay. — would  repay  to  the 
uttermost  of  her  powers. 

Humbly  she  kneeled  beside  him,  thrusting 
the  jar  away,  taking  his  hot,  disheveled  head 
on  her  lap  that  he  might  rest  more  at  his 
ease.  For  he  had  been  tossing  to  and  fro 
in  disquiet,  mumbling  fragments  of  speech. 
And  there' she  stayed,  doing  most  hurtful 
penance  for  sin  that  was  none  of  hers. 

She  had  done  much  already,  had  made 
such  reparation  as  she  might  for  a  wrong  ir- 
reparable, since  that  dark  day  when  her 
brother  Jack,  on  his  haunted  deathbed,  had 
bidden  her  write  down  for  him  his  belated 
confession.  There  were  lines  at  her  lips  and 
nostrils  now  which  had  not  been  there  be- 
fore. It  had  almost  broken  her  heart  to  hear 
what  he  had  to  tellr  that  he  had  allowed  the 
workman's  son  to  endure  in  his-stead. 

She  had  passed  through  a  fiery  furnace 
whose  fuel  was  hope,  coming  forth  from  that, 
sorely  scathed,  to  take  up  the  burden  be- 
queathed her. 

How  much  it  had  hurt  her  when  Peter  had 
disappeared  none  knew  but  herself.  She  had 
always  believed  in  her  brother's  taciturn 
chum,  and  her  belief  had  not  wavered,  al- 
thou^  the  world  at  large  had  adjudged  him 
guilty;  not  even  when  his  own  father,  em- 
bittered by  his  inexplicably  stubborn  silence 
under  accusal,  had  felt  impeUed  to  disown 
him.  And,  now  that  she  knew  his  pitiful 
reason  therefor,  the  fullness  of  his  abnegation 
appalled  her.  Since  the  man  for  whom,  out 
of  his  great  love,  he  had  given  his  life  had 
been  laid  away  in  the  last  poor  refuge,  how 
could  she  hope  to  requite  such  sacrifice  as  she 
most  surely  must. 

Peter  already  stood  reestablished  in  all 
men's  eyes  by  virtue  of  that  paper  which  she 
had  shrinkingly  placed  in  the  hands  of  his 


lawyers.  His  father  was  waiting  to  beg  his 
fo^veness,  to  welcome  him.  Guilt  lay  where 
it  belonged,  in  her  brother's  grave.  And  after 
the  exile  had  seemed  to  ignore  the  urgent 
messages  sent  overseas  broadcast  to  bid  him 
come  back  to  his  own  she  herself  had  forced 
from  his  worried  lawyers  the  jealously 
guarded  secret  of  his  asylum,  starting  there- 
for on  the  instant. 

She  had  done  what  she  could.  She  would 
do  more,  if  that  were  possible,  but — it  was 
all  very  hard  to  bear.  In  that  squalid  Geth- 
semane  of  the  desert,  looking  down  at  the 
wreck  of  the  workman's  son,  she  suffered 
the  extreme  agony. 

.  Her  anguished  ^nce  fell  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  on  the  floor,  and  the  words  written 
on  it  stamped  themselves  upon  her  sight. 

"Winans  is  dead.  We  hold  his  full  con- 
fession." 

It  seemed  then  that  he  knew  already  what 
she  had  come  to  tell  him.  And,  underneath, 
scrawled  in  a  big,  schoolboy  hand,  there 
was  the  resolution  he  had  reached: 

"Bum  Winans  document." 

At  such  cost  he  would  have  kept  even  her 
brother's  memory  clean. 

She  had  once  been  wont  to  treat  him  with 
gracious  tolerance!  Great  tears  welled  up 
from  her  aching  heart.  One  splashed  on  the 
sleeper's  face,  and,  out  of  dreamland,  a 
hoarse  voice  said  "Sylvia,"  very  wistfully. 

Scarlet  with  shame  she  scanned  his  hag- 
gard, unshaven  countenance,  but  the  eye- 
lashes still  lay  close;  there  was  no  sign  of 
wakening. 

"I  did  it  all  for  your  sake,  dear!"  the 
sleeper  said,  and  moaned. 

She  stayed  where  she  was  and  motionless, 
stow  dawn  dispelling  the  darkness  in  which 
she  had  wandered  so  wearily  that  she  was 
almost  spent. 

It  was  for  her  sake — herst 

In  her  wounded  heart  that  had  held  its 
own  secret  so  closely  were  sunshine  and  sing- 
ing, but  no  more  tears. 

"Pettrl"  she  whispered  piteously,  and, 
stooping  down  to  him,  kissed  him  with  irt- 
finite  tenderness  on  the  lips. 

The  grievous  impress  left  there  by  his 
time  of  torment  faded  from  his  drawn  face. 

Lingeringly,  very  reluctant  to  leave  the 
realm  through  which  she  had  come  to  him 
thus,  he  let  go  his  hold  on  the  gateway  of 
dreams,  woke,  and  looked  up  at  her  with 
bloodshot,  startled  eyes. 
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f  O    one    who    knows    Mr. 

L  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  Speaker 

J  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

J\  tives,  well,  and  comes  to  re- 

jl  alize  what  a  hard-headed, 

?  practical  sort  of  a  man  he  is, 

^  will  ever  assert  that  he  is 

in  any  sense  a  hero  worshiper.     Yet  in  v/eeks 

of  close  association  with  the  great  legislator 

it  is  easy  to  discover  that  he  has  constantly 

before  him  certain  ideals  among  men  of  past 

generations,  contemporaneous  with  his  early 

manhood,  who  made  an   indelible  impress 

upon  him.     In  shaping  his  own  Hfe  he  has 

not  forgotten  them. 

,  The  rugged,  homely  qualities  possessed  by 
Mr.  Cannon,  which  have  endeared  him  to  a 
remarkably  large  clientele  all  over  the  country-, 
have  by  association  brought  to  mind  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  martyred  President.  Then,  too, 
the  rugged  facial  lines  of  the  Speaker,  in 
profile,  sharply  remind  one  of  the  most 
frequently  seen  counterfeit  of  the  face  of  the 
dead  Lincoln.  Mr.  Cannon  often  t-ilks  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  delights  in  Lincoln  man- 
nerisms and  Lincoln  stories.  Not  unlike 
Lincoln  he  has  the  fashion  of  making  his 
meaning  clear,  in  argument  or  debate,  by 
telling  a  fable  or  a  parable,  or  applying  or 
adapting  a  biblical  quotation  or  allusion. 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  is  not  the  sole  idol 
of  Mr.  Cannon.  If  he  has  such,  it  is  Owen 
Lovejoy,  an  Illinoisan,  of  the  Civil  War 
period,  who  served  in  Congress  and  about 
whom  the  Speaker  is  content  to  talk  by  the 


hour. .  Owen  Lovejoy  did  not  gain  the  fame 
of  martyrdom  that  came  to  his  brother 
Elijah,  the  editor  and  speaker,  who  lost  his 
life  in  defense  of  a  free  press  and  free  speech. 
To  Elijah  Lovejoy's  memory  the  people  have 
erected  a  tall  and  ornate  shaft  which  looks 
out  over  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Mississippi 
River  from  the  bluffs  back  of  the  town  of 
Alton  in  Illinois.  Yet  it  seems  Mr.  Cannon 
believed  Owen  Lovejoy  to  be  one  of  the  great 
and  strong  men  of  his  time.  He  frankly 
declares  that  as  a  campaign  orator  or  "  stump 
speaker,"  the  world  has  never  seen  his  equal. 
His  moral  as  well  as  physical  courage  appeals 
strongly  to  the  Speaker,  for  there  is  no  man 
who  has  in  greater  degree  the  contempt  of 
Mr.  Cannon  for  the  coward  in  public  life. 

This  past  year  when  the  Speaker  himself 
made  one  of  the  most  wonderful  campaign 
tours  ever  made  by  a  man  of  his  years,  what 
he  says  of  campaigning  in  the  time  when  our 
great  internecine  strife  was  impending,  and 
when  men  were  moved  and  wrought  up  as 
they  had  never  been  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
Republic,  takes  on  more  than  ordinary- 
interest. 

It  was  while  on  his  great  campaign  tour, 
as  I  sat  beside  him  in  the  private  car  furnished 
by  the  Republican  Congressional  committee, 
that  he  told  me  of  Owen  Lovejoy  and  why, 
to  him,  he  appeared  one  of  the  greatest  and 
strongest  figures  of  his  time.  The  car  was 
bowling  along  behind  a  line  of  Pullmans 
over  the  steep  grades  of  the  West  Virginia 
mountains,  often  swerving  back  and  forth  and 
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threatening  to  crack  like  the  lash  of  a  whip 
as  we  wound  sharply  around  curves  or  dashed 
from  rough  and  stony  heights  toward  the 
fertile  valleys  below.  I  had  so  often  heard 
him  refer  to  Owen  Lovejoy  in  those  weeks 
of  riding  and  campaigning,  that  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  ask  him  as  to  his  idol  and  why  he 
looked  upon  him  as  such. 

"Owen  Lovejoy,"  said  the  Speaker  with  a 
reminiscent  look  on  his  face,  "  was  the  strong- 
est stumper  in  our  State.  The  northern 
part  at  that  time,  just  before  the  Civil  War, 
was  two  or  three  yeare  ahead  of  the  southern 
part  in  sentiment.  The  cry  of  'nigger'  af- 
fected them  less.  The  people  of  the  north- 
em  portion  who  had  settled  there  came  from 
New  York  and  New  England.  But  down  in 
the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  State  four 
fifths  of  the  sentiment  had  been  made  from 
the  South.  In  the  central  portion  the  senti- 
ment was  about  equally  divided.  It  was  in 
this  part  where  I  lived  and  where  Owen 
Lovejoy  saw  his  greatest  field  of  activity. 
After  the  campaign  opened  the  fighting  was 
from  the  shoulder,  and  the  State  committee 
concluded  that  Lovejoy  had  better  go  down  in 
the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  State 
to  make  some  speeches.  I  heard  him  make 
three.  One  was  at  Champaign  where  three 
fourths  of  the  crowd  were  with  him,  and  it  was 
a  great  crowd.  Next  I  heard  him  at  Mattoon 
where,  periiaps,  three  fifths  of  his  audience 
were  on  his  side.  The  next  time  I  heard 
him  speak  was  down  ^t  Greenup  in  Cum- 
berland County,  on  the  Vandalia  Railroad. 
At  that  time  the  sun  did  not  rise  for  the  Re- 
publicans down  there  on  election  day  until 
al<Hig  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  population 
was  composed  of  people  formerly  from  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  and  Virginia,  and  nine 
tenths  of  all  the  people  were  from  the  South. 

"Word  was  sent  out  that  Owen  Lovejoy 
would  not  be  permitted  to  make  a  speech  in 
Greenup,  but  he  made  his  speech  and  he  made 
it  ri^t  from  the  shoulder. 

"I  was  in  Coles  County  at  the  time  I  have 
in  mind.  I  ran  across  an  acquaintance  of 
mine  who  was  going  to  hear  Lovejoy  speak 
or  attempt  to  speak.  He  had  borrowed  his 
brother's  buggy,  the  brother  at  the  lime  hap- 
pening to  be  in  Ohio.  I  had  intended  to  walk, 
but  you  can  understand  how  readily  I  accept- 
ed his  suggestion  of  riding  with  him.  My 
companion  was  a  good,  clever  fellow,  and  as 
we  drove  toward  Greenup  we  saw  vehicles 
•  from  every  direction.    Some  folks 


were  walking,  many  on  horseback;  limiber 
wagons  were  filled  with  folks,  and  there  were 
vehicles  of  every  description.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  most  of  the  population  of  Cumber- 
land County  was  in  Greenup  that  day.  I 
never  saw  such  a  crowd  at  an  afternoon  meet- 
ing in  all  my  political  experience  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  great  mass  meetings 
in  large  cities  in  recent  years. 

"There  were  many  and  repeated  threats 
that  Lovejoy  would  not  be  allowed  to  speak 
and  that  the  attempt  to  hold  a  meeting  would 
result  in  all  kinds  of  trouble  and,  perhaps, 
serious  rioting.  The  facilities  of  the  little 
town  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  care  for  the 
visitors.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
all  of  the  people  to  be  accommodated,  but  a 
majority  of  them  brought  their  own  things 
to  eat  and  camped  out  in  the  open  places  near 
the  town  or  on  vacant  town  lots  near  their 
wagons. 

"The  time  came  for  the  meeting  and  it  was 
called  to  order.  Everything  seemed  to  be 
under  stress  of  suppressed  excitement.  It 
was  opened  by  the  Lombard  Singers.  They 
were  famous  campaign. singers  in  their  time. 
You  don't  hear  the  sort  of  singing  they  did 
in  these  days.  The  crowd  seemed  to  be  in 
fairly  good  humor,  but  all  around  you  could 
hear  such    expressions   as    'niggerskin'  and 

'd abolutionist'  and  all  this,  that,  and 

the  other. 

"After  the  singing  Lovejoy  got  up  to  talk. 
Curiosity  got  the  better  of  many  of  those  who 
had  been  determined  to  interrupt  him  and 
prevent  him  from  talking.  There  were  many 
people  there  who  did  not  agree  with  him  in 
any  way,  but  among  them  was  a  generous 
sprinkling  who  wanted  him  to  have  a  show 
for  his  while  alley.  Then,  too,  there  were 
many  of  his  friends  there,  scattered  throu^ 
the  crowd,  waiting  developments.  If  any- 
body had  tried  to  stop  that  speech,  serious 
trouble  surely  would  have  developed  and 
another  regrettable  incident  would  have  been 
added  to  the  many  of  that  troublous  time. 

"I  will  always  remember  my  first  sight  of 
Owen  Lovejoy.  I  saw  a  big,  heavy  man, 
with  a  shock  of  thick,  dark  hair.  When  you 
looked  into  his  face  you  knew  he  could  lick 
his  weight  in  wildcats,  if  necessary." 

Mr.  Cannon  had  grown  interested  in  his 
recital.  He  stood  erect  b  the  drawing-room 
of  the  car  and  with  hands  thrust  deep  into  his 
pockets  and  his  kindly  gray  eye  bri^t  with 
the  recollection  he  continued: 
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"Lovejoy  looked  over  the  crowd,  turning 
hU  eyes  from  group  to  group  of  faces  in  Ae 
mass  before  liim.  Then,  with  the  utmost 
deliberation,  he  said,  'I  have  been  told  that 
Owen  Lovejoy  would  not  be  here  to-day, 
and  that  if  he  did  come  he  would  not  be 
^owed  to  sp>eak.  The  oldest  member  of 
my  family  lies  in  his  grave  at  Alton  over  on 
the  Mississippi,  a.  victim  of  mob  violence. 
He  died  in  the  defense  of  liberty.  It  is  the 
most  a  man  can  do  in  any  cause.  I  will 
speak  here  to-day.'  You  could  have  heard  a 
leaf  rustle  anywhere,  ahnost  heard  a  pin 
drop." 

The  Sp>eaker  was  now  so  interested  that  he 
was  using  his  well-known  full-ann  windmill- 
sweep  gestures,  and  in  a  second  more  as  he 
quoted  Lovejoy  his  voice  simulated  the  deep 
tones  of  the  man  of  that  former  day,  and  his 
eyes  burned  with  some  reflection  of  the  en- 
thusiasm which  must  have  prompted  Lovejoy. 

"Well,  he  began  to  speak,"  said  Mr. 
Cannon.  "He  was  not  afraid,  and  right 
from  the  first,  when  he  had  occasion  to  do  so, 
he  called  a  spade  a  spade.  It  did  not  take 
him  more  than  ten  minutes  to  get  full  atten- 
tion and  almost  possession  of  that  crowd. 
Even  at  this  distant  day  I  can  remember 
what  he  said  finally,  as  though  his  voice  was 
still  ringing  in  my  ears.  'I  am  called  an 
abolitionist,'  he  shouted.  'Some  Repub- 
licans are  afraid  of  being  classed  with  me. 
If  I  am  an  abolitionist,  make  the  most  of  it, 
and  you  must  know  that  there  are  many  more 
like  me.' 

"Lovejoy  had  exquisite  control  of  his 
voice,  and  he  used  all  of  his  powers  of  per- 
suasion and  pathos  on  that  half-hostile 
crowd  facing  him.  'I'll  try  this  case,'  said 
Lovejoy," 

Here  Mr.  Cannon  simulated  the  manner 
of  the  barrister  of  the  dd  school  who  ad- 
dressed a  jury: 

"'I  want  twelve  men,  all  of  them  Demo- 
crats, to^  stand  up,'  said  Lovejoy.  Then 
turning  to  them  he  began  again:  'You  wilt 
well  and  truly  hear  the  statement  touching 
the  question  I  am  about  to  put,  and  a  true 
verdict  render  as  you  shall  answer  at  the  last 
judgment  day.' 

"Lovejoy  seemed  to  look  far  away  into  the 
distant  treetops,  now,"  said  Mr.  Cannon, 
"and  hia  face  had  the  absent,  strained  look 
of  one  seeing  a  vision  of  distant  happenings 
as  he  continued:  'On  a  plantation  in  the  dis- 
tant southland,  in  the  low  miasmatic  swamps. 


there  was  a  woman.  She  was  young,  hand- 
some, and,  under  God's  law,  had  as  much 
right  to  live  and  control  her  own  actions  as  any 
of  us.  She  was  of  one  eighth  African  and 
seven  eighths  white  blood,  just  like  your 
blood  and  mine.  The  overseer  of  the  planta- 
tion, where  she  was  held  in  bondage,  sought 
to  persecute  her  because  she  would  not  assent 
to  his  advances.  She  escaped  into  the 
swamps.  Bloodhounds  were  set  on  her  trail.  * 
She  boarded  a  liide  steamboat  which  plied  on 
a  small  river  which  emptied  into  the  great 
Father  of  Waters.  In  the  fullness  of  time 
she  landed  at  the  first  station  in  Illinois,  name 
not  given,  and  proceeded  from  station  to 
station.     Finally  she  arrived  in  Princeton.'  " 

Mr.  Cannon  was  now  swaying  back  and 
forth  in  time  with  the  slow  cadem:e  of  his 
voice,  and  as  his  intoning  grew  low  and  full  of 
pathos  it  was  not  difficult  to  imagine  the 
effect  the  words  of  Lovejoy  had  on  the  audi- 
ence of  that  distant  time. 

"Lovejoy  was  approaching  his  climax," 
said  the  Speaker,  "  'I  myself,  Owen  Lovejoy, 
was  the  keeper  of  that  station  at  Princeton. 
She  came  to  my  house  hungry  and  told  me 
her  story.  She  was  fairer  than  my  own 
daughter,  proud  and  tall  and  beautiful.  She 
was  naked  and  I  clothed  her.  She  was  hun- 
gry and  I  gave  her  bread.  She  was  penniless 
and  I  gave  her  money.  She  was  unable  to 
reach  the  next  station  and  I  sent  her  to  it. 
So,  from  station  to  station  she  crossed  the 
northiand  far  from  the  baying  dogs  on  her 
trail  and  out  from  under  the  shadow  of  the 
flag  we  love  and  venerate  into  Canada. 
To^ay  she' lives   there  a  free  and  happy 

"As  Lovejoy  reached  the  end  of  his  simple 
recital  some  people  openly  sobbed  and  cried. 
He  turned  his  eyes  to  the  faces  of  his  audience 
and  thundered,  *  As  you  shall  answer  to  God 
what  would  you  have  done?  Get  up.  Rise, 
men,  and  give  your  verdict,'  Heads  were 
held  up  and  men  and  women  jumped  to  their 
feet.  There  were  cries  (rf  'You  did  ri^t' 
and  'We  would  have  done  the  same.'  It 
was  wonderful  to  see  what  an  effect  the  tale 
of  the  man,  with  his  great  magnetism  and 
fine  presence,  had  on  that  gathering  of  men 
who  in  their  hearts  came  to  the  meetii^  with 
hostility  toward  him." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  the  exact  words 
of  the  orator  of  half  a  century  a^,  Mr. 
Cannon  seemed  to  search  his  memory  for 
something  further  to  support  his  attitude  as 
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to  the  greatness  of  his  idol.    He  began  with 
a  renewed  eulogy  of  him : 

"  Lovejoy  was  a.  wonderful  man,  and  while 
he  was  more  extreme  than  Lincoln  he  was  a 
vote  maker  and  a  vote  getter.  David  Davis 
thou|^t  he  was  so  extreme  in  hb  views  and 
utterances  that  he  spoil^  votes,  but  I  say 
to  you  that  he  had  ability  like  John  Che 
Baptist, ^nd  his  cry  in  the  wilderness  prepared 
the  way  for  the  great  leaders  who  came  after 
him  and  saved  the  Republic  in  the  Civil  War 
time.  Lincoln  was,  of  course,  the  leader  then 
and  afterwards,  but  Lovejoy  made  more  votes 
for  the  Republican  Party  than  any  other  man, 
than  Lincoln." 

^ain  Mr.  Cannon  was  thoughtful  as  he 
pulled  at  his  short,  black  cigar  and  tilted  it  up 
toward  his  hat  brim. 

"I'll  give  you  just  one  more  incident  about 
Lovejoy  that  will  show  you  the  kind  of  a  man 
he  was,  and  the  sort  of  moral  courage  he 
possessed.  You  know  pretty  well  the  history 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,"  said  the 
Speaker,  "It  was  written  months  before  it 
was  promulgated,  Lincoln  came  from  the 
bonier  land  between  the  North  and  South, 
and  he  knew  the  temper  of  the  people,  and 
what  was  best  for  the  nation,  better  than  any 
man  of  his  time.  He  seemed  to  possess  the 
power  of  divination  in  a  startling  degree.  Be- 
fore there  was  real  war  between  the  organized 
forces  of  the  North  and  the  South  there  was  a 
close  approach  to  war  in  the  border  land  of 
southern  Illinois  and  Ohio  and  much  nearer 
real  war  across  the  river  in  Kentucky. 

"You  remember  how  that  committee  of 
preachers  went  down  to  Washington  in  1863 
and  wanted  Mr.  Lincoln  to  issue  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  Fremont  had  moved 
off  in  that  direction  first,  you  will  remember, 
and  his  order  had  to  be  rescinded.  I  believe 
if  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  had  been 
issued  at  that  time  we  never  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  down  the  rebellion.  The 
country  was  not  ready  for  it.  WTien  the 
preachers  came  to  Lincoln,  he  listened  in- 
tently to  all  they  had  to  say,  and  then  turning 
to  them  he  inquired:  'Don't  you  think  lo 
issue  the  proclamation  now  would  be  like 
unto  the  Pope's  bull  against  the  comet?' 
Lince^  knew  full  well  that  the  time  was  not 
light.    He  waited  his  time. 

"September  came,  and  then  Lincoln  gave 
notice  to  the  rebels  that  unless  they  laid  down 
their  arms  and  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  national  government,  he  would  free 


all  the  slaves.  It  was  a  war  measure  and  in 
time  of  war  aU  laws  are  silent.  That  Is  an 
old  maxim.  It  was  issued  about  the  right 
time,  take  the  whole  country  over,  but  it 
surely  caused  a  deplorable  time  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana.  When  the  election  came,  great 
Heavens,  the  majorities  they  swept  into  the 
legislatures! — Democratic  majorities,  copper- 
head majorities.  But  Yates  was  governor  in 
Illinois  and  Morton  was  governor  in  Indiana, 
and  they  were  able  to  control  the  situation  as 
strong  statesmen  and  patriots." 

Mr.  Cannon  wagged  his  head  in  a  knowing 
way  which  he  often  affects. 

"The  Republican  Convention  in  Illinois 
to  nominate  a  State  ticket  in  1862,"  he  said, 
"met  in  the  spring,  about  a  week  after  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  had  been  issued. 
All  of  the  detestable  cowards,  all  the  con- 
servatives, and  a  good  many  radicals  were 
gathered  at  die  convention.  Those  were 
pretty  dark  days  for  the  party  as  well  as  for 
the  Republic.  The  cowards  seemed  to  be 
in  the  majority. 

"The  committee  on  resolutions  was  ap- 
pointed at  an  early  stage  of  the  convention, 
with  Burton  C.Cook,  of  Chicago,  as  chairman. 
Owen  Lovejoy  was  there.  The  committee 
brought  in  a  set  of  resolutions  covering  nearly 
every  topic  then  before  the  people,  but  there 
was  not  a  reference  to  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  On  this  point  it  was  silent. 
Probably  one  half  of  the  delegates  in  the  con- 
vention wanted  to  avoid  the  issue, 

"While  the  resolutions  were  being  read 
Owen  Lovejoy  began  to  shake  his  head. 
Then  Owen  Lovejoy  began  to  shake  his  fist. 
Then  he  jumped  to  his  feet.  Many  of  them 
knew  what  was  coming  and  wanted  to  get 
around  the  subject  without  a  scene.  They 
began  to  yell,  '  Sit  down!'  'Sit  down!'  He 
got  up  on  hb  chair  and  with  flashing  eyes 
looked  around  at  the  faces  of  the  delegates 
turned  up  toward  his  and  at  the  wild  sea  of 
waving  arms.  '  I  will  not  sit  down,'  he 
shouted  above  the  clamor.  'You  may  cry 
])eace,  peace,  but  it  is  the  refuge  of  cowards 
you  seek.' 

"He  had  their  attention  now,"  said  Mr. 
Cannon,  "and  he  proceeded  in  thunderous 
tones:  'The  Constitution  which  spreads  over 
us  guarantees  freedom  of  speech,  and  that 
constitutional  right  I  now  demand-'  Chairman 
Cook  said:  'The  convention  will  be  in  order. 
The  gentleman  from  Bureau  County  has  the 
fioor.'    Some  of  them  were  in  despair  at  this 
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evident  intention  of  the  chainnan  to  let  Owen 
Lovejoy  talk.  Lovejoy  talked  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  and  he  dealt  out  some  plain 
truths  which  made  necks  stiffen  up  and  faces 
grow  hard  and  defiant.  It  was  easy  for  me 
to  pick  out  the  cowardly  fellows  who  wanted 
to  do  the  right  thing  but  who  did  not  have  the 
courage.  Then,  too,  I  could  see  the  dis- 
appointed conservative  fellows  who  wished 
the  man  in  that  place  where  everlasting  fire 
is  supposed  to  bum.  But  in  a  short  time  his 
fiery  eloquence  and  his  commanding  presence 
had  won  resp>ectful  attention  and  had  begun 
to  convince  many  who  were  doubtful  as  to 
just  what  should  be  done." 

Again  there  was  the  dreamy  but  almost 
inspired  look  on  the  face  of  the  venerable 
Speaker  as  he  let  his  memory  serve  him.  Mr. 
Cannon  continued: 

"I  well  remember  a  portion  of  his  speech, 
almost  as  well  as  though  I  could  hear  his 
resonant  voice  now  ringing  through  the  car 
here  above  the  clatter  of  the  wheels  over  the 
rails.     '  Mr,  Chairman,'  he  finally  thundered, 


'I  send  the  following  amendment  to  the 
resolutions  reported  by  the  committee,  to  the 
platform.'  The  amendment  was  a  square  in- 
dorsement of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
The  chairman  put  it  to  i  vote^and  the  fellows 
who  had  all  along  acted  the  coward  did  not 
respond.  Chairman  Cook,  though,  was  one 
of  those  who  had  Been  won  by  Lovejoy  and 
he  declared : '  The  amendment  is  agreed  to  and 
without  objection  the  platform  as  amended 
will  stand  adopted.'  All  eyes  were  turned 
toward  the  place  where  Owen  Lovejoy  sat. 
He  jumped  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed:  'I  can 
say  now  as  said  Simeon  of  old,  "Let  my 
spirit  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  ej-es  have 
beheld  thy  salvation."  '  " 

The  Speaker  smiled  and  then  again  with 
serious  face  remarked:  "Owen  Lovejoy  was 
one  of  the  wonderfully  strong  men  of  his 
time.  Lovejoy  was  an  evangelist,  not  a 
leader  in  politics  to  be  followed.  He  was  not 
such  a  leader  as  Lincoln,  who  was  born  down 
ourway  and  raised  in  my  State.  Owen  Love- 
joy came  from  New  England,  you  know." 


THE    CUP    OF    LIFE 

By   EDITH   WYATT 

OF  all  the  vintage  in  the  world" 
One  single  cup  of  wine. 
One  cup  of  life,  one  cup  of  death. 
One  destiny  is  mine. 

I'd  not  give  up  that  special  cup 
My  fates  have  filled  for  me 

For  any  other  in  all  time 
Or  all  eternity. 

For  in  my  time  and  in  my  place 

No  foot  has  stood  before: 
My  taste  of  fortune,  fine  or  base, 

No  lips  can  know  of  more. 

So,  might  I  choose,  I  would  not  lose 
For  nectared  draughts  divine 

This  deep-spiced  vintage  here  and  now, 
In  mine  own  place  and  time. 

Mine  be  the  strength  to  lift  it  up 
In  pride,  drink  full  and  free; 

And  standing  drain  the  mortal  cup 
My  fates  have  poured  for  me. 
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MY   EXPERIENCES   DURING   THE 
SIEGE   OF   PARIS 

.      By    SARAH    BERNHARDT 

1.    i    ESTABLISH    A   MILITARY    HOSPITAL 


f  VIL  days  had  come  upon  us ! 
L  Paris  began  to  get  feverish 
n   and  excited.     The  streets 
r\  were  black  with  groups  of 
jl  people,  discussing  and  ges- 
^  ticulaling.     And    all    this 
"^  noise  was  only  the  echo  of 
far  distant  groups,  gathered  together  in  Ger- 
man streets.     These  other  groups  were  yell- 
ing, gesticulating,  and  discussing,  but  they 
knew,  while  we  did  not  know. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1870,  war  was  declared 
and  Paris  became  the  theater  of  the  most 
touching  and  burlesque  scenes.  Young  men, 
gone  wild,  were  yelling  the  "Marseillaise" 
and  rushing  along  the  streets  in  close  file, 
shouting  over  and  over  again,  "To  Berlin!" 


My  heart  used  to  beat  wildly,  for  I,  too, 
thought  that  they  were  going  to  Berlin.  I 
understood  the  fury  they  felt,  for  these  people 
had  provoked  us  without  plausible  reasons, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  seemed  to  me  that  they 
were  getting  ready  for  this  great  occasion  with- 
out sufficient  respect  and  dignity.  My  own 
impotence  made  me  feel  rebellious,  and  when 
I  saw  ail  the  mothers,  with  pale  faces  and  eyes 
swollen  with  crying,  holding  their  boys  in 
their  arms  and  kissing  them  in  despair,  the 
most  frightful  anguLsh  seemed  to  choke  me. 
I  cried,  too,  almost  unceasingly,  and  I  was 
wearing  myself  away  with  anxiety,  but  I  did 
not  foresee  the  horrible  catastrophe  that  was 
to  take  place. 

The  war  news  led  us  to  hope  for  victory. 
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There  was  great  joy  and  a  certain  emotion 
felt  by  everyone  on  hearing  that  the  young 
Prince  Imperial  had  received  his  baptism  of 
fire  at  Saarbruck. 

'  Life  seemed  to  me  beautiful  again,  for  I  had 
great  confidence  in  the  Issue  of  the  war.  I 
pitied  the  Germans  for  having  embarked  on 
such  an  adventifre.  But,  ala^!  the  glorious 
progress  which  my  brain  had  been  so  active 
in  im^ning  was  cut  short  by  the  atrocious 
news  from  Ste.  Privat. 

After  Ste.  Privat  came  Gravelotle,  where 
36,000  men,  French  and  German,  were  cut 
down  in  a  few  hours.  Then  came  the  sublime 
but  powerless  efforts  of  MacMahon,  who  was 
repulsed  as  far  as  Sedan;  and  finally  Sedan! 
S»Jdan!  Ah!  the  horrible  awakening.  A 
hundred  thousand  men!  A  hundred  thou- 
sand Frenchmen  had  lo  capitulate  and  the 
Emperor  of  France  had  to  hand  his  sword 
over  lo  the  King  of  Prussia! 

Ah  1  that  cry  of  grief ,  that  cry  of  rage  uttered 
by  the  whole  nation!  It  can  never  be  forgotten ! 

We  then  arranged  for  the  departure  of  the 
whole  family,  with  the  exception  of  mj-self,  as 
I  wanted  to  stay  in  Paris  during  the  siege. 
My  mother,  my  little  boy  and  his  nurse,  my 
sisters,  my  Aunt  Annette,  who  kept  house  for 
me,  and  my  mother's  maid  were  all  ready  lo 
start  a  few  days  later.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  been  separated  from  the  little  child  who 
was  dearer  to  me  than  the  whole  world. 

The  idea  never  for  an  instant  occurred  to 
me  that  I  might  have  gone  away  with  him,  I 
thought  that  I  might  be  uf  some  use  in  Paris. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  everyone  who  was  well 
ought  to  stay  in  Paris.  For  some  days  I  was 
perfectly  dazed,  missing  the  usual  life  around 
me,  and  missing  the  affection  of  those  1  loved. 
The  defense,  however,  was  being  organized 
and  I  decided  to  use  my  strength  and  intelli- 
gence in  tending  the  wounded. 

The  question  was  where  could  we  install 
a  hospital?  The  Od^on  Theatre  had  closed 
its  doore,  but  I  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  get 
permLssion  to  oi^nize  a  military  hospital 
there,  and,  thanks  lo  t.mWe  de  Girardin  and 
Duquesm^,  my  wish  was  granted.  I  went  to 
the  War  Office  and  my  offers  were  accepted. 

The  next  difficulty  was  that  I  wanted  food. 
I  wrote  a  line  to  the  Prefect  of  Police.  A  mil- 
itary courier  arrived  very  soon,  bringing  me  a 
note  from  the  Prefect,  as  follows: 

Madame:  If  you  could  possibly  come  at  once  I 
would  wait  tor  you  until  sin  o'clock.  Excuse  the 
earliness  of  the  hour,  but  1  have  to  be  at  the  Chamber 


COUTE  DE  KeXATKY. 

I  remembered  a  Corate  de  K€ratry  who  had 
been  introduced  to  me  at  my  aunt's  bouse  the 
evening  I  had  recited  poetry  accompanied  b>' 
Rossini.  He  was  a  young  lieutenant,  good- 
looking,  witty,  and  lively.  He  had  intro- 
duced me  to  his  mother,  a  very  chamiing 
woman,  and  I  had  recited  poetn-  at  her 
soirfes.  The  young  lieutenant  had  gone  lo 
Mexico,  and  (or  some  time  we  had  kept  up  a 
correspondence,  but  this  had  gradually  ceased 
and  we  had  not  met  again. 

My  heart  was  very  heavy  when  we  came  to 
the  stone  ste]>s  of  the  Tuileries  Palace,  where 
the  Prefect  had  hLs  offices.  Only  a  few 
months  previously,  one  April  evening,  I  had 
been  there.  Then,  as  now,  a  footman  had 
come  forward  to  open  the  door  of  my  carriage, 
but  the  April  sunshine  had  then  lighted  up  the 
steps,  caught  the  shining  lamps  of  the  state  car- 
riages, and  sent  its  rays  in  all  directions.  There 
had  been  a  busy,  joyful  coming  and  going  of 
the  otiicere,  and  elegant  salutes  had  been  ex- 
changed, ThePalacewas  no  longer  the  same. 
The  very  atmosphere  had  changed.  Ah!  the 
beautiful  French  Empress.  I  could  see  her 
again  in  her  blue  dress  embroidered  with 
silver,  calling  lo  her  aid  Cinderella's  good 
fairy  to  help  her  on  again  with  her  little  slip- 
per. The  delightful  young  Prince  Imperial, 
too;  I  could  see  him  helping  me  to  place  the 
pots  of  verbena  and  marguerites,  and  hoU- 
ing  in  his  arms,  which  were  not  strong  enou^ 
for  it,  a  huge  pot  of  rhododendrons,  behind 
which  his  handsome  face  completely  disap- 

E eared.  I  could  see  the  EmfKror  Napdeon 
[I  himself  with  his  half-closed  eyes,  clapping 
his  hands  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  courtesies 
intended  for  him. 

I  stopped  a  minute  to  wipe  my  eyes  before 
entering  the  Prefect's  suite  of  rooms.  On 
entering  his  room  whal  was  my  surprise  to 
recognize  in  Wm  the  lieutenant  I  knew.  He 
had  become  Captain  and  then  Prefect  of  the 
Seine.  When  my  name  was  announced  by 
the  usher,  he  sprang  up  from  his  diair  and 
came  forward  with  his  face  beaming  and  both 
hands  stretched  out. 
"Ah!  you  had  forgotten  me,"  he  said. 
"But  I  never  thought  I  was  coming  to  see 
you,"  I  replied,  "and  I  am  delighted,"  I  con- 
tinued, "for  you  will  let  me  have  everything 
I  ask  for." 
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"Only  that!"  he  remarked,  wilh  a  short  "Oh!  let  mc  get  my  breath," exclaimed  the 
buret  of  laughter.  "Well,  will  you  give  your  Count-Prefect.  "  You  speak  so  quickly  that 
orders,  Madame?"  he  continued.  I  am  gasping." 


"  Yes,  I  want  bread,  milk,  meat,  vegetables,  I  was  quiet  a  moment  and  then  I  continued: 
sugar,  wine,  brandy,  potatoes,  e^,  coffee,"  "Ihavestartedahospitalat theOdfon.but 
I  said  in  one  breath,  as  it  is  a  military  hospital,  the  municipal  au- 
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thorities  refuse  me  food,  I  have  fii'e  wounded 
men  already,  and  I  can  manage  for  them,  but 
other  wounded  men  are  being  sent  to  me." 

"You  shall  be  supplied  above  and  beyond 
all  your  wishes,"  said  the  Prefect.  "There  is 
food  in  the  Palace  which  was  being  stored  by 
the  unfortunate  Empress.  She  had  prepared 
enough  for  months  and  months.  I  will  have 
all  you  want  sent  to  you,  except  meat,  bread, 
and  milk,  and  as  regards  these  I  will  give 
orders  that  your  hospital  shall  be  included  in 
the  municipal  service,  although  it  is  a  military 
one.  Then  I  will  give  you  an  order  for  salt 
and  some  other  things,  which  you  will  be  able 
to  get  from  the  Op^ra." 

"From  the  Op^ra!"  I  repeated,  looking  at 
him.  incredulously!  "But  it  is  only  being 
built,  and  there  is  nothing  but  scaSolding." 

"Yes,  but  you  must  go  through  the  little 
doorway  under  the  scaffolding  opposite  the 
Rue  Scribe;  you  then  go  up  the  little  spiral 
staircase  leading  to  the  provision  office,  and 
there  your  wants  will  be  supplied-" 

"There  is  still  something  else  I  want  to 
ask,"  I  said. 

"  Go  on,  I  am  quite  resigned,  and  ready  for 
your  orders,"  he  replied. 


"  Well,  I  am  very  uneasy,"  I  said,  "for  they 
have  put  a  stock  of  powder  in  the  cellars  under 
the  Od^on.  If  Paris  were  to  be  bombarded 
and  a  shell  should  fall  on  the  building,  we 
should  all  be  blown  up,  and  that  is  not  the 
aim  and  object  of  a  hospital." 

"You  are  quite  right,"  said  the  kind  man, 
"and  nothing  could  be  more  stupid  than  to 
store  powder  there.  Now  are  you  satis- 
fied?" he  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  shaking  hands  with  him 
cordially  with  both  hands.  "You  have  been 
most  kind  and  charming.  Thank  you  very 
much." 

I  then  moved  toward  the  door,  but  I  stood 
still  again  suddenly,  as  if  hypnotized  by  an 
overcoat  hanging  over  a  chau",  I  looked  be- 
seechingly at  the  young  Prefect,  but  he  did  not 
understand. 

"What  can  I  do  now  to  oblige  you,  beauti- 
ful Madonna?"  he  asked. 

I  pointed  to  the  coat  and  tried  to  look  as 
charming  as  possible. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said,  bewildered, 
"but  I  do  not  understand  at  all." 

I  was  still  pointing  to  the  coat. 

"Give  it  me,  will  you?"  I  said. 
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"My  overcoat?" 

"Yes." 

"What  do  you  want  it  for?" 

"For  my  wounded  men  when  they  are  con- 
valescent." 

He  sank  down  on  a  chair  in  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ier.     I  was  rather  vexed  at  this  outbuist. 

"There  is  nothing  so  funny  about  it,"  I 
said.  "I  have  a  poor  fellow,  for  instance, 
whose  two  fingers  have  been  taken  off.  Be 
does  not  need  to  stay  in  bed  for  that,  natu- 
rally, and  his  soldier's  cape  is  not  warm 
enou^.  It  is  very  difficult  to  warm  the  big 
foyer  of  the  Od^on  sufficiently,  and  those  who 
are  well  enough  have  to  be  there.  The  man 
I  tell  you  about  is  warm  enough  at  present, 
because  I  took  Henry  Fould's  overcoat,  when 
he  came  to  see  me  the  other  day.  My  poor 
soldier  is  huge  and  as  Henry  Fould  is  a 
giant  I  might  never  have  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity again.  I  shall  want  a  great  many  over- 
coats, though,  and  this  looks  very  warm." 

I  stroked  the  furry  lining  of  the  coveted 
garment,  and  the  young  Prefect,  still  choking 
with  laughter,  began  to  empty  the  pockets  of 
his  overcoat.  He  pulled  out  a  magnificent 
white  silk  mufEer  bota  the  largest  pocket. 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  keep  my  muffler?" 
he  asked. 

I  put  on  a  resigned  expression  and  nodded 
my  consent.  Our  host  then  rang,  and  when 
the  usher  appeared  he  handed  me  the  over- 
coat, and  said  in  a  solemn  voice,  in  spite  of 
the  laughter  in  his  eyes: 

"Will  you  carry  this  to  the  carriage  for 
these  ladies?" 

Some  days  later  I  called  on  another  errand, 
and  on  entering  the  Prefect's  room  I  was 
petrified  to  see  him,  instead  of  advancing  to 
meet  me,  rush  toward  a  cupboard,  open  the 
door,  and  fling  something  hastily  into  it. 
After  this  he  leaned  back  against  the  door. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  in  a  mocking  tone, 
"  but  I  took  a  violent  cold  after  your  first  visit. 
I  have  just  put  my  overcoat — ohl  only  an 
ugly,  old  overcoat,  not  a  warm  oiie,"  he  added 
quickly,  "but  still  an  overcoat — inside  there, 
and  I  will  take  the  key  out  of  the  lock." 

Our  conversation  soon  took  a  more  serious 
turn,  though,  for  the  news  was  very  bad.  For 
the  last  twelve  days  the  hospitals  had  been 
crowded  with  the  wounded.  Everything  was 
in  a  bad  way.  The  Germans  were  advan- 
cing on  Paris.  The  army  of  the  Loire  was 
being  formed.  Gambetta,  Chanzy,  Bourbaki, 
and  Trochu  were  organizing  a  desperate  de- 


fense. I  shook  hands  with  him,  told  him  I 
had  received  all  he  had  sent,  and  returned 
to  my  hospital. 

I  had  organized  my  hospital  with  a  very 
small  staff.  'My  cook  was  installed  in  the 
public  joyer.  I  had  bought  her  an  immense 
cooking  range  so  that  she  could  make  soups 
and  herb  tea  for  fifty  men.  Her  husband 
was  chief  attendant.  I  had  given  him  two 
assistants,  and  Mme.  Gu^rard,  Mme.-Lamb- 
quin,  and  I  were  the  nurses.  Two  of  us  sat 
up  at  night,  so  that  we  each  went  to  bed  ev- 
ery third  night.  I  preferred  this  to  taking  on 
some  woman  whom  I  did  not  know.  Mme. 
Lambquin  belonged  to  the  Odfon,  where  she 
used  to  take  the  part  of  the  duennas.  My 
various  friends  who  were  on  service  at  the 
fortifications  came  to  me  in  their  free  lime  to 
do  my  secretarial  work,  I  had  to  keep  a 
book,  which  was  shown  every  day  to^  ser- 
geant who  came  from  the  Val-de-Grace  mil- 
itary hospital,  giving  all  details  as  to  how 
many  men  came  into  our  hospital,  how  many 
died,  and  how  many  recovered  and  left. 
Paris  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  no  one  could 
go  far  outside  the  walls,  and  no  news  from 
outside  could  be  received.  Baron  Larrey 
came  now  and  then  to  see  me,  and  I  had,  as 
head  surgeon,  Dr.  Duchesne,  who  gave  up 
his  whole  time,  night  and  day,  during  the 
five  months  that  this  truly  frightful  night- 
mare lasted. 

I  cannot  recall  those  terrible  days  without 
the  deepest  emotion.  It  was  no  longer  the 
country  in  danger  that  kept  my  nerves  strung 
up,  but  the  sufferings  (rf  all  her  children. 
There  were  all  those  who  were  away  fitting, 
those  who  were  brought  in  to  us  wounded 
or  dying,  the  noble  women  of  the  people,  who 
stood  for  hours  and  hours  in  line  to  get  the 
necessary  dole  of  bread,  meat,  and  milk  for 
their  poor  little  ones  at  home.  Ah!  those 
poor  women.  I  could  see  them  from  the 
theater  windows,  pressing  up  close  to  each 
other,  blue  with  cdd,  and  stamping  tjieir  feet 
on  the  ground  to  keep  them  from  freezing, 
for  that  winter  was  the  most  cruel  one  we  had 
had  for  twenty  years.  FrequenUy  one  of  these 
poor,  silent  heroines  was  brought  in  to  me, 
either  in  a  swoon  from  fatigue  or  half  frozen. 

My  hospital  was  full.  I  had  sixty  beds  and 
was  obliged  to  improvise  ten  more.  The  sol- 
diers were  installed  in  the  artistes'  foyer  and 
in  the  general  foyer,  and  the  officers  in  a  room 
formerly  used  for  refreshments. 

One  day  a  young  Breton  named  Marie  Le 
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Gallec  was  brought  in.  He  had  been  struck 
by  a  bullet  in  the  chest  and  another  in  the 
wrist.  Dr.  Duchesne  bound  up  his  chest 
firmly  and  splintered  his  wrisl.  He  then  said 
to  me  very  simply: 

"Let  him  have  everything  he  likes;  he  is 
dying." 

I  bent  over  his  bed  and  said  to  him : 

"Tell  me  anything  that  would  give  you 
pleasure,  Marie  Le  Gallec." 

"  Soup,"  he  answered  promptly,  in  the  most 
comic  way. 

Mme.  Gu^rard  hurried  away  to  the  kitchen 
and  soon  returned  with  a  IkiwI  of  broth  and 
pieces  of  toast.     I  placed  the  i>owl  on  the 


little  wooden  shelf  with  four  short  legs,  which 
was  so  convenient  for  the  meals  of  our  poor 
sufferers.  The  wounded  man  looked  up  at 
me  and  said : 

"Barra!"  I  did  not  understand  and  he 
repeated:  "Barra!"  His  poor  chest  caused 
him  to  hiss  out  the  word  and  he  made  the 
greatest  efforts  to  repeal  his  emphatic  re- 
quest. I  was  informed  that  the  word 
"  barra  "  meant  bread-  I  hurried  at  once  to 
Le  Gallec  with  a  large  piece  of  bread.  His 
face  lighted  up  and,  taking  it  from  me  with 
his  sound  hand,  he  broke  it  up  with  his  teeth 
and  let  the  pieces  fall  in  the  bowl.  He  then 
I)lun[;ed  hh  spixin  into  the  middle  of  the  broth 
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and  filled  it  up  with  bread  until  the  spoon 
could  stand  upright  in  it.  When  Jt  stood  up 
without  shaking  about,  the  young  soldier 
smiled.  He  was  just  preparing  to  eat  this 
horrible  concoction  when  the  voung  priest 
from  St.  Sulpice,  who  had  my  hospital  in 
cha^,  arriv«l.  I  had  sent  for  him  on  hear- 
ing the  doctor's  sad  verdict.  He  laid  his 
hand  gendy  on  the  young  man's  shoulder, 
thus  stopping  the  movement  of  his  arm.  The 
poor  fdlow  looked  up  at  the  priest,  who 
showed  him  the  Holy  Cup. 

"Oh!"  he  said  simply,  and  then,  placing 
his  coarse  handkerchief  over  the  steaming 
soup,  he  put  his  hands  together.  We  had 
arranged  the  two  screens,  which  we  used  for 


isolating  the  dead  or  dying,  around  his  bed. 
He  was  left  alone  with  the  priest  while  I  went 
on  my  rounds  to  calm  (he  murmurers,  or  help 
the  believers  to  raise  themselves  for  the 
prayer.  The  young  priest  soon  pushed  aside 
the  partition,  and  I  then  saw  Marie  Le  Gallec 
with  a  beaming  face,  eating  his  abominable 
bread  sop.  He  fell  asleep  soon  afterwards, 
roused  up  to  ask  for  something  to  drink,  and 
died  immediately,  in  a  slight  fit  of  choking. 

Fortunately  I  did  not  lose  many  men  out  of 
the  three  hundred  who  came  into  my  hospital, 
for  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  ones  com- 
pletely upset  me.  I  was  very  young  at  that 
time,  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  but  I 
could  nevertheless  see  the  cowardliness  of 
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some  of  the  men,  and  the  heroism  of  many  of 
the  others.  A  young  Savoyard,  eighteen  years 
old,  had  had  his  forefinger  taken  off.  Baron 
Larrey  was  quite  sure  that  he  had  shot  it  off 
himself  with  his  own  gun,  but  I  could  not  be- 
lieve that.  I  noticed,  though,  ihat  in  spite  of 
our  nursing  and  care  the  wound  did  not  heal. 
I  bound  it  up  in  a  different  way  and  the  follow- 
ing day  I  saw  that  the  bandage  had  been  al- 
tered. I  mentioned  (his  to  Mme.  Lambquin, 
who  was  sitting  up  that  night  together  with 
Mme,  Gu^rard. 

The  next  day  when  I  arrived  she  toid  me 
that  she  had  caught  the  young  man  scraping 
the  wound  on  his  finger  with  his  knife,  I  called 
him  and  told  him  that  I  should  have  to  re{M)rt 
him  to  the  Val-de-Grace  Hospital.  He  began 
to  weep  and  vowed  to  me  that  he  would  never 
do  it  again,  and  five  days  later  he  was  well. 
1  signed  the  paper  authorizing  him  to  leave, 
and  he  was  sent  to  the  army  of  the  defense. 

Another  of  our  patients  bewildered  us,  too. 
Each  lime  that  his  wound  seemed  to  be  just 
on  the  point  of  healing  up,  he  had  a  violent 
attack  of  dysentery  which  threw  him  back. 
This  seemed  suspicious  to  Dr.  Duchesne 
and  he  asked  me  to  watch  the  man.  At 
the.  end  of  a  considerable  time  we  were 
convinced  that  our  wounded  man  had 
thought  out  the  most  comical  scheme.  He 
slept  next  the  wall  and  therefore  had  no 
neighbor  on  the  one  side.  During  the  night 
he  managed  to  file  the  bra.w  of  his  bedstead. 
He  put  the  filings  in  a  little  pot  which  had 
been  used  for  ointment  of  some  kind,  A  few 
drops  of  water  and  some  salt  mixed  with  this 
powdered  brass  formed  a  poison,  which  might 
have  cost  its  inventor  his  life.    I  was  furious. 

But  side  by  side  with  these  despicable  men, 
what  heroism  we  saw !  A  young  captain  was 
brought  in  one  day.  He  was  a  tall  fellow,  a 
regular  Hercules,  with  a  superb  head  and  a 
frank  expression.  On  my  book  he  was 
inscribed  as  Captain  Menesson.  He  had 
been  struck  by  a  buHet  at  the  top  of  the  arm, 
juGt  at  the  shoulder.  With  a  nurse's  assist- 
ance I  was  trying  as  gently  as  possible  to  take 
off  his  cloak,  when  three  bullets  fell  from  the 
hood  which  he  had  pulled  over  his  head,  and 
I  counted  sixteen  bullet  holes  in  the  cloak. 
The  young  officer  had  stood  upright  for  three 
hours,  serving  as  a  target  himself  while  cover- 
ing the  retreat  of  his  men  as  they  fired  all  the 
time  on  the  enemy.  He  had  been  brought 
in  unconscious  in  an  ambulance.   He  had  lost 


a  great  deal  of  blood  and  was  half  dead  with 
fatigue  and  weakness.  He  was  verj-  gende 
and  charming,  and  thought  himself  suffici^itly 
well  two  days  later  to  return  to  the  fight.  The 
doctor,  however,  would  not  allow  this,  and  his 
sister,  who  was  a  nun,  besought  him  lo  wait 
unti!  he  was  something  like  well  again. 

Soon  after  he  came,  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  was  brought  for  him,  and  this  was 
a  moment  of  intense  emotion  for  everyone. 
The  unfortunate  wounded  men  who  could 
not  move  turned  their  suffering  faces  toward 
him  and,  with  their  eyes  shining  throu^  a 
mist  of  tears,  gave  him  a  fraternal  look.  The 
more  convalescent  among  them  held  out 
their  hands  to  the  young  giant. 

It  was  Christmas  eve,  and  I  had  decorated 
the  hospital  with  festoons  of  green  leaves. 
I  had  made  pretty  little  chapels  in  front  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  young  priest  from 
St.  Sulpice  came  to  lake  part  in  our  poor 
but  poetical  Christmas  service.  He  repeated 
some  beautiful  prayers,  and  the  wounded 
men,  many  of  whom  were  from  Brittany, 
sang  some  sad,  solemn  songs,  full  of  charm, 
Porel,  the  present  manager  of  the  Vaudeville 
Theatre,  had  been  pounded  on  the  Avron 
Plateau.  He  was  then  convalescent  and  was 
one  of  my  guests,  together  with  two  officers 
now  ready  to  leave.  That  Christmas  supper 
is  one  of  my  most  charming  and  at  the  same 
time  most  melancholy  memories.  It  was 
served  in  the  small  room  which  we  had  made 
into  a  bedroom.  Oiir  three  beds  were  cov- 
ered with  draperies  and  skins  which  I  had  had 
fetched  from  home,  and  we  used  them  as  seats. 

Mile.  Hoquigny  had  sent  me  a  quantity  of 
white  "pigs'  pudding,"  the  famous  Christmas 
dish,  and  all  my  poor  soldiers  who  were  well 
enough  were  delighted  with  this  delicacy. 
One  of  my  friends  had  had  twenty  large  bri- 
oche cakes  made  for  me,  and  I  had  ordered 
some  large  bowls  of  punch,  the  colored  flames 
from  which  amused  the  grown-up  sick  chil- 
dren immensely.  The  young  priest  from  St, 
Sulpice  accepted  a  piece  of  brioche  and,  after 
taking  a  little  white  wine,  left  us.  Ah!  how 
charming  and  good  he  was,  that  poor  young 
priest.  And  how  well  he  managed  to  make 
that  unbearable  Fortin  cease  talking.  Grad- 
ually the  latter  began  to  get  humanized,  un- 
til finally  he  began  to  think  the  priest  was  a 
good  sort  of  fellow.  Poor  young  priest!  He 
was  shot  by  the  Communists,  and  I  cried  for 
dat-s  and  davs  over  his  murder. 
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RECORD    MOUNTAIN    CLIMBING    IN 
THE   HIMALAYAS 

By  fanny  bullock  workman 


IVEN  the  adventurer 
amid  the  Himalayas 
does  not  realize 
how  different 
are  the  moun- 
taineering con- 
ditions from 
those  of  Swit- 
zerland, the 
•  Rockies,  and 
other  alpine  re- 
gions, until  he  has  completed  his  first  expedi- 
tion. Then  only  does  he  appreciate  the  length 
of  the  glaciers,  the  height  of  the  snow  passes, 
and  the  numerous  peaks  ranging  from  ao,ooo 
feet  upward  in  altitude.  Familiar  as  he  may 
be  with  Monte  Rosa  or  the  Weisshom,  he 
utterly  fails  to  conceive  the  immensity  of  the 
Asiatic  slopes  to  be  overcome  or  the  power 
of  the  avalanches  which  so  often  scourge  these 
slopes.  Before  its  cloud- wreathed  top  is  con- 
quered many  are  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  he  who  climbs  the  Asiatic  peaks  must 
face. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Workman 
and  myself  after  five  seasons  of  Himalayan 
mountaineering,  which  we  have  completed 
up  to  this  time.  One  of  these  was  what  we 
termed  a  trial  trip  of  1,300  miles  through  a 


country  which  had  been  previously  traversed 
by  the  traveler.  The  other  four  were  practi- 
cally pioneer  explorations,  for  on  two  of  these, 
besides  many  ascents  of  passes  and  peaks,  we 
made  the  first  examination  of  the  great 
Chogo  Lungma  glacier  in  Baltislan  and  four 
of  its  upper  large  branches,  covering  150  miles 
of  glacier  never  before  trodden  by  human 
feet.  Thus  far  we  have  ascended  in  Hima- 
laya nine  hitherto  virgin  snow  passes,  of  from 
17,000  to  ig,i6o  feet,  and  made  eight  first 
ascents  of  peaks  ranging  from  ig,ooo  to  over 
33,000  feet,  a  number  of  these  pioneer  moun- 
tains being  shown  in  the  photographs  with 
this  article.  Our  experience  in  this  region 
prompts  me  to  assert  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  we  saw  literally  himdreds  of 
high  snow  and  rock  peaks  which  will  never 
be  climbed  by  human  beings,  because  they 
are  so  difficult  that  it  would  simply  be  folly 
to  make  the  attempt.  I  may  say  that  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  Nun  Kun  peaks 
where  we  last  ventured  was  the  steepness  of 
their  ice-clad  scarps  and  slopes. 

Our  exploration  of  a  col  we  named  Baya- 
kara  (Pass  Perilous)  gives  an  illustration  of 
what  the  alpinist  must  encounter  in  this 
phase  of  mountaineering.  The  most  arduous 
col  we  have  ever  climbed,  it  is  located  m 
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Sanskrit.  We  approached  I't  from  a  base 
which  we  called  Riffel  Camp,  situated  on  the 
flank  of  a  mountain  we  named  Riffelhorn, 
because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  one  of  that 
name  near  Zermatt.  Leaving  Riffel  Camp 
with  the  guides  and  fourteen  coolies,  we 
ascended  the  high  northeast  tributary  of  the 
Chogo  Lungma  glacier  to  a  height  of  17,500 
feet  and  camped  at  the  base  of  the  almost 
perpendicular  ice  wall  leading  to  the  col 
in  question.  The  next  morning  at  5.30, 
leaving  the  coolies  asleep  in  their  tent,  we 
climbed  a  reach  of  glacier  riven  by  immense 
crevasses,  which  had  to  be  traversed  over 
shaky  snow  bridges,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
gained  the  base  of  the  wall.  This  was 
climbed  straight  for  two  and  a  half  hours, 
each  step  being  cut  with  the  ice  ax.  Oc- 
casionally a  hve-minute  halt  on  a  projecting 
rock  broke  the  monotony,  but  otherwise  it 
was  a  steady  advance  of  our  guide  Xurbriggen, 
to  the  end  of  his  twelve-foot  rope,  a  driving  in 
of  his  a.x  and  our  approach  to  where  he 
stood,  then  another  move  and  more  hacking 
with  his  ice  ax.  The  wall  is  surmounted  by 
some  sharp  cliffs,  on  either  side  of  which  are 
two  depressions.  Our  intention  was  to 
strike  for  that  on  the  right,  and  this  idea 
directed  our  movements  for  some  hours.  On 
approaching  the  precipice  below  the  rocks. 


the  wall  was  found  to  be  a  sheet  of  ice,  covered 

only  by  a  veil  of  snow,  then  fast  melting. 
This  ice  sheet  combined  with  the  likeliho«id 
of  falling  stc)nes  was  deemed  too  dangerous, 
and  we  decided  to  traverse  the  snow  precipice 
under  the  rock  face  and  attempt  reaching 
the  left  and  higher  col.  We  pushed  up 
straight  until  under  the  frowning  cliffs,  and 
began  the  traverse,  which  was  long,  danger- 
ous, and  exhausting. 

We  were  at  the  top  of  a  slant  proved  by 
the  clinometer  to  drop  at  an  angle  of  sixty 
degrees  for  hundreds  of  feet,  and  in  the  tread- 
ing of  deep  snow  steps  as  the  surface  grew 
soft  under  the  sun's  rays,  there  was  a  strong 
chance  of  starting  an  avalanche.  The  ap- 
palling downward  line  of  1,800  feet  fell  sheer 
to  where  our  tiny  green  tents  were  poised  like 
locusts  in  the  seamed  glacier.  A  wide  chasm 
of  unknown  depth  separated  us  from  the 
cliff  behind,  thus  cutting  off  all  possible  hand 
holds  and  rendering  our  position  precarious 
in  the  extreme.  There  was  no  chance  to  halt 
for  rest  or  food,  for  neither  the  gradient  nor 
time  allowed.  The  sun,  untempered  even  by 
passing  cloud,  burned  like  a  coal.  At  last 
the  traverse  was  completed,  and,  rounding  a 
bad  comer  where  rack  abutted  the  precipice, 
we  arrived  on  the  ridge  six  hours  from  the 
time  of  starting. 
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Here  with  hardly  room  for  our  feet  we 
stood  poised  over  two  precipices,  the  one  just 
ascended  and  another  dropping,  if  possible 
at  a  worse  incline,  to  an  unknown  depth. 
No  passage  to  the  other  side  existed  which 
could  be  used  by  human  beings,  so,  allowing' 
ourselves  only  time  to  note  our  instruments, 
we  were  soon  crawling  warily  back  into  the 
old  track,  Dr.  Workman  leading.  The  noon 
sun  was  playing  sad  havoc  with  the  slant,  and 
at  each  step  the  ice  foundation  was  sounded. 
Before  reaching  the  most  dangerous  point  this 
side  of  the  center  we  drove  in  our  axes,  and, 
clinging  to  the  side,  managed  to  get  a  tin  of 
meat  from  the  ruck  sack  and  have  the  first 
spare  meal  of  the  day.  A  few  swallows  of  cold 
tea  completed  the  little-enjoyed  lunch,  and . 
in  ten  minutes  downward  work  began  again. 


Presently  the  guide  observed  that  he  did 
not  think  we  should  reach  tents  that  night. 
After  this  remark  our  determination  to  get  off 
that  wall  before  dark  became  intense,  for  we 
well  knew  that  being  belated  there  meant  cer- 
tain death.  Finally  what  we  all  had  feared 
in  silence,  happened- — some  one  slipped.  It 
was  a  porter.  I  closed  my  eyes  when  I  felt 
the  thud  on  the  rope  and,  hanging  on  my  ax, 
awaited  the  downward  plunge  that  seemed 
inevitable.  But  it  did  not  come.  When  I 
looked  again,  the  other  two  were  holding  fast 
by  their  axes,  and  the  porter  dangling  below 
was  struggling  to  regain  f<K>lhoId.  Zur- 
briggen's  sharp  words  of  command  seemed 
to  aid  his  efforts,  and  he  was  presently  on  his 
feet.  We  moved  on,  but  the  danger  of  start- 
ing an  avalanche  became  so  imminent  that 
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we  abandoned  the  traverse  and  went  straight, 
treading  backward.  The  leader,  moving 
cautiously,  made  deep  steps  in  the  soft  snow, 
halting  each  time  that  his  rope  was  paid  out 
and  placing  himself  securely  until  we  were 
nearly  level  with  him.  Yard  by  yard  the 
great  slope  rose  above  us,  as  like  snails  we 
trod  our  way  toward  lower  level  and  safety. 
Slight  sizzling  avalanches  passed  on  one 
side,  but  never  relaxing  the  downward  plod- 
ding, at  last  we  saw  with  joy  the  sun  hide 
behind  the  western  peaks  and  the  shadows 
that  betokened  better  snow  conditions  spread 
rapidly  over  the  glacier  and  aslant  our  walls. 
As  the  drop  suddenly  ended  in  easier  slopes, 
nearly  exhausted  we  stopped  the  weary  hack 
treading  and  marched  on  quickly  to  camp. 
The  snow  was  frozen  hard  again  when  shelter 


was  reached  and  the  adventurous  ascent  of  the 
col  completed.  Zurbriggen  called  this  col  of 
19,260  feet  the  most  difficult  one  he  had 
climbed  in  any  land,  and  as  it  certainly  was 
our  hardest,  we  christened  it  as  before  men- 
tioned, "Pass  Perilous." 

From  the  same  base,  Riffel  Camp,  with 
Italian  guides  we  later  started  to  surmount 
two  magnificent  peaks  at  the  head  of  the 
Chogo  Lungma  glacier.  These  were  my 
record  mountains  until  I  surpassed  them  in 
height  by  my  ascent  of  Nun  Kun.  The  first 
camp  we  made  on  this  climb  was  at  an  altitude 
of  16,350  feet,  the  second  at  18,800  feet.  In 
the  afternoon  at  the  second  camp  wind  and 
storm  raged,  nearly  wrenching  the  tents  from 
their  insecure  moorings,  but  the  morning  broke 
clear,  the  silvery  peak  far  above  beckoning 
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alluringly  to  us  in  the  silent  blue  lUwn.  We 
were  three  hours  in  covering  a  long  ridge 
seamed  with  crevasses,  for  getting  the  average 
coolie  porter  over  a  yawning  crevasse  is  hard 
work,  but  once  the  leader  has  passed,  the 
others  flounder  across  somehow  like  a  flock 
of  sheep.  In  rounding  a  bad  ice  projection,  a 
coolie  knocked  off  Dr.  Workman's  sun  helmet 


summer,  and  recent  storms  had  left  a  covering 
of  new  snow,  which  now  reached  to  above 
our  knees.  Slowly  we  zigzagged  up  a  high 
wall,  stamping  our  feet  often,  for  at  that 
altitude  it  was  cold  even  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  were  above  30,000  feet  when  an 
imperative  call  from  the  others  stopped  our 
progress.     Calling  down  to  know  the  reason. 


After  a  time,  leaving  the  others  to  encour- 
age the  coolies,  the  head  guide,  porter,  and  I 
pushed  ahead,  tracking  out  a  way  up  the 
unending  steep  slopes.  It  was  weary  work, 
for  this  part  of  fialtistan  is  stormy,  even  in 


the  answer  rang  clear  through  the  light  air, 
that  half  the  coolies  had  mountain  sickness 
and  ihe  remainder  refused  to  advance.  I  re- 
plied, "Offer  them  backsheesh  and  tell  them 
in  an  hour  we  shall  camp."  Then  we  waited 
trembling  lest  we  lose  our  mountain,  while 
the  others  appeared  and  argued,  but  to  no 
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avail.  Finally,  as  ihere  seemed  no  other  way, 
we  descended  lo  where  the  coolies  lay  as  if 
dead  in  the  snow.  In  reality  only  a  few  were 
ill,  but  the  remainder  were  obstinate  in  their 
refusal  to  go  on.  We  next  led  them  down  a 
few  hundred  feet,  and,  taking  another  course, 
steered  for  a  small  high  plateau,  where  camp 
was  pitched  at  19,355  f^'-  The  peak  would 
be  a  hard  pull  at  a  great  heighi,  but  the  only 
chance  of  success  was  to  attack  it  alone  on  the 
morrow,  for  the  demoralized  coolies  could  not 
be  taken  higher.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the 
guides  went  out  and  cut  steps  up  the  icy 
arlle  for  about  eight  hundred  feel.  After  a 
nearly  sleepless  night  caused  by  the  want  of 
oxygen,  we  were  aslir  at  two  in  the  morning, 
and  at  three  left  the  lents  by  moonlight  with 


the  temperature  at  fifteen  degrees  below  zero. 
Roping  ourselves  together,  ihe  ascent  of  the 
sharp  slants  was  begun  in  zigzag.  Owing 
to  the  steps  having  been  previously  cut,  good 
prepress  was  made  for  some  time,  but  the 
gradient  was  painfully  steep,  broken  by  no 
mitigating  plateau,  and  rising  most  of  the  way 
to  the  top  at  angles  of  sixty  degrees  and  more. 
Sometimes  only  the  faintly  lighted  ice  surface 
reared  itself  in  lowering  height  above,  or 
again  Ihe  guide  cut  a  snaky  route  toward  a 
shoulder  where  appalling  precipices  fell  away 
thousands  of  feet,  suggestive  of  mysterious 
death  traps.  A  misstep  and  we  should  lose 
consciousness  in  that  dark,  fathomless  abyss! 
The  cold  was  most  severe  just  before  dawn, 
and  chiefly  affected  out  feet.     We  felt  as  if 
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we  had  no  feet  by  the  time  we  were  at  21,000 
■  feet,  and  then  came  the  danger  of  freezing. 
We  were,  however,  able  to  avoid  taking  off 
our  shoes  and  rubbing  our  feet  with  snow 
to  prevent  frostbite  by  beating  them  vigor- 
ously with  the  ice  axes  until  they  twinged 
sufficiently  to  betoken  safety.  As  we  went 
higher  in  the  waning  moonlight,  huge  peaks 
rose  sharp  in  outline  but  ghastly  in  tone  on  all 
sides.  Then  came  the  pink-tinted  dawn; 
a  sudden  flare  of  light  illumined  the  heights, 
ending  in  a  blaze  of  red  at  the  zenith.  The 
mountains  lost  their  ghastly,  inert  look  aslheir 
summits,  the  heavens,  and  the  lower  snow 
world  became  suffused  with  the  warmth  and 
color  that  heralded  the  arrival  of  the  king  of 
day.  Feeling  the  lassitude  due  to  great 
height,  we  were  now  marching  slowly  up  the 
last  slof>e  to  the  cone  glittering  in  the  sunlight 
and  at  seven  o'clock  stood  on  the  summit  at 
21,500  feet.  We  named  it  Mount  Chogo. 
This  ascent  broke  my  former  record  made  on 
Mount  Koser  Gunge  by  500  feet,  but  this  was 
not  the  only  peak  we  wished  to  climb  on  that 


brilliantly  clear  day,  and  we  turned  our 
attention  to  another  to  the  north,  1,000  feet 
higher,  separated  from  the  one  we  were  on  by 
a  long  snow  ridge.  At  the  least  movement 
with  camera  or  other  instruments  we  gasped 
for  breath,  for  the  air  was  singularly  devoid 
of  oxygen;  still  as  a  whole  we  were  in  good 
condition  and  the  second  peak  was  worth  try- 
ing for.  Adjusting  the  rope,  we  descended 
a  few  hundred  feet  to  the  narrow  ridge  and 
crossing  it  arrived  at  the  base  of  the  peak: 
Ascending  this,  an  easier  gradient  than  on 
Mount  Chogo  was  met  with,  a  consoling  fact 
when  one  is  22,000  feet  in  the  air.  In  three 
hours  the  second  summit  was  gained,  which 
we  named  Mount  Lungma.  Thus  do  the 
sister  peaks  ascended  on  the  same  day  com- 
memorate the  Chogo  Lungma,  the  peerless 
glacier  whose  source  they  overtop. 

The  view  was  grand  beyond  description, 
commanding  those  mighty  Mustagh  kings, 
Gusherbrun,  the  Mustagh  Tower,  and  the 
huge  rocky  pyramid  of  Godwin- Austen,  the 
second  highest  mountain  in  the  world,  rising 
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28,378  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
air  was  distinctly  more  rarefied  here,  but  we 
had  strength  enuugh  to  make  our  observa- 
tions, which,  taken  with  care  and  later  com- 
*  puted,  fix  the  height  of  the  mountain  on  which 
we  stood  at  22,568  feet.  I  had  thus  broken 
my  previous  climbing  record  twice  on  the 
same  day  and  on  this  peak  by  1,568  feet. 
Out  of  the  same  high  plateau  rises  a  third 
peak  of  24,500  feet,  and,  unappeased  in  their 
mountain  fever.  Dr.  Workman  and  the  guides 
decided  to  see  how  high  they  could  get.  on 
this,  that  day.  I,  knowing  that  time  would 
not  allow  of  its  full  ascent,  awaited  their 
return  on  Mount  Lungma.  Descending  to 
the  plateau,  which  was  crossed,  they  climbed 
to  23,394  feet  on  the  third  mountain,  which 
we  named  Pyramid  Peak. 

The  Xun  Kun  range  where  we  made  our 
final  ascents  is  indeed  an  impressive  group  of 
sharply  rising  snow  and  rock  mountains, 
challenging  the  skill  and  courage  of  the 
alpinist,  for  seven  of  the  peaks  range  from 
ai,ocx>  to  over  23,000  feet  in  height.  As  none 
of  the  upper  gUciers  or  passes  in  the  Nun 
Kun  had  been  reached  by  explorers,  ours  was 
the  first  expedition  to  penetrate  these  easi- 
nesses. We  approached  the  mountains  by 
fording  the  tumultuous  unbridged  Sum 
River  and  ascending  the  wild,  narrow  Shafat 
valley  and  glacier.  High  above  the  glacier, 
on  a  rock  and  grass  slant  of  a  border  moun- 
tain, terraces  for  tents  were  dug  out,  and  a 
camp  which  was  our  base  camp  for  a  month 
at  15,100  feet  was  established. 

We  were  here  near  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains, surrounded  by  dazzling  glaciers,  broken 
ice  falls,  and  mighty  snow  peaks,  down  whose 
precipitous  slopes  avalanches  of  great  propor- 
tions roared  at  frequent  intervals.  After 
two  weeks  of  preliminary  trips  and  recon- 
noissances  to  cols,  glaciers,  and  lower  moun- 
tains, porters  were  sent  ahead  to  make  a 
cache  of  tents  and  provisions  at  two  or  three 
points  in  the  higher  Nun  Kun,  After  doing 
this,  they  were  to  return  to  meet  our  party. 
On  July  25th  we  left  the  base  camp,  ascend- 
ing over  wild  moraine  and  wading  glacial 
torrents  to  snow.  On  the  long  inclines  we 
came  upon  large  stretches  of  "  nieves-peniten- 
tes,"  small  corrugated  ice  pinnacles  from  one 
to  three  feet  high,  known  in  the  Andes  but 
never  seen  by  us  Ijefore  in  the  Himalayas.  By 
one  o'clock  a  snow  hollow  near  some  rocks 
was  reached,  where  a  wood  pile  and  traces  of 
the  porters'   camp  were   found.    We  also 


pitched  tents  here,  calling  the  halt  at  17,657 
feet  "Nieves-Penitentes"  Camp.  Here  a 
good  sleep  fortified  us  for  what  we  little  sus- 
l>ected  lay  in  store,  namely,  five  completely 
sleepless  nights.  The  next  day's  climb  took 
the  caravan  over  a  sharp  stone  wall,  where 
steps  had  to  be  cut  for  the  coolies,  then  up 
ascending  snow  cfites  gashed  often  by  bottom- 
less icicled  crevasses  amid  splendid  scenerj- 
increasing  in  grandeur  during  each  hour  of 
advance.  Again  on  this  day,  near  noon, 
signs  of  human  habitation  were  discovered  in 
the  distance — two  shelter  tents  far  above  on  a 
sloping  plateau,  descending  from  a  fine  while 
needle.  Looking  through  the  Zeiss  glass, 
three  porters  were  sighted  coming  down  a 
snow  wall  to  the  left  of  the  tents.  The  coolies 
marched  bravely,  stopping  often  to  regain 
breath,  for  we  were  now  at  a  high  altitude. 

At  last  we  arrived  on  the  snow  slant,  and 
adding  our  tents  to  the  others,  established 
White  Needle  Camp  at  19,900  feet  aUilude. 
The  advance  porters  soon  joined  us,  returning 
from  their  trip  of  carrying  tents  higher.  All 
but  three  or  four  coolies  were  incapacitated 
by  mountain  sickness  or  severe  migraine,  and 
with  the  exception  of  three,  who  volunteered 
to  go  to  the  next  camp,  they  returned  to  the 
base  camp.  The  "stint"  laid  out  for  the 
following  day  was  not  long,  but  was  very 
taxing.  There  was  a  high  ice  wall  to  he 
negotiated  rising  at  a  severe  incline.  We 
started  in  two  roped  caravans,  and  the  guide, 
porters,  and  three  natives  carried  loads  of 
forty  pounds  each.  The  Nun  Kun  seemed 
bent  on  furnishing  us  a  ver>-  forbidding 
stairway  to  its  unknown  uplands,  and  the 
word  "halt"  fell  every  five  minutes  from  the 
lips  of  the  heavily  charged  men.  After  as- 
cending straight  for  over  an  hour,  we  had  to 
cross  the  wall  in  the  center,  really  treading  an 
aerial  threadlike  trail  along  the  true  Roof  of 
the  World.  Behind,  almost  touching  our 
elbows  as  we  moved,  rose  the  tall  ice  canopy, 
a  diamond -bedecked  surface  as  illumined 
by  the  forest  sunlight.  Eastward,  miles  of 
mauve  ranges  garlanded  with  cloud  stretched, 
until  lost  in  soft  vapor,  while  beneath  lay  that 
day's  wonder,  a  sight  to  fill  with  sickening 
fear  the  giddily  inclined.  The  wall  sank, 
dropping  straight  below  the  ver^'  soles  of  our 
feet,  a  soo-foot  ice  sheet,  at  the  base  of  which 
opened  a  thirty -fool -wide  blue  chasm  cor- 
niced with  ice  rufHes,  ready  to  engulf  the 
whole  party  should  any  take  an  awkward 
step.     Beyond  the  ugly  chasm  Siink  the  snow 
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slants  climbed  the  day  before,  to  the  winding 
glacier  seeking  the  grass  line  many  thousands 
of  feet  ijelow.  All  this  ice  splendor  was  but 
faintly  appreciated  at  ihe  time,  for  our  ener- 
gies, mental  and  physical,  were  tuned  only 
to  the  intense  strain  of  overcoming  this  eerie 
route. 

At  length,  turning  the  wall  at  a  fearful  an- 
gle, we  reached  some  easier  ascending  slopes, 
where  the  loaded  men  sank  down  for  a  few 
minutes  of  well-earned  rest.  This  rising  ter- 
rain soon  brought  us  to  an  enchanting  sight, 
the  great  undulating  Nun  Kun  plateau,  the 
existence  of  which  was  never  even  suspected. 
This  basin  is  a  most  unique  plateau  even  in 
Himalaya.  It  is  a  snow  oasis  in  the  upper- 
most core  of  the  range,  and  guarding  it  in 
snow  and  rock  splendor  rises  a  pointed  cir- 
cle of  six  of  the  highest  summits. 

In  a  short  time  our  tents  sprang  up  and 
Camp  Italia  was  colonized  at  20,632  feet. 
In  an  hour  the  three  natives,  who  had  fallen 
behind  on  the  ascent,  came  wearily  up.  Mist 
had  crept  in  over  the  mountain  and  the  out- 
look was  now  for  bad  weather.  The  desolate 
fog-shrouded  camp  presented  a  weird  scene 
with  the  natives  in  front  of  the  tents  waving 
their  arms,  calling  dismallv,  and  salaaming 
profoundly  toward  ihe  peaks  blackened  by 
storm.  When  they  had  finished  their  petition 
to  the  mountain  gods,  we  gave  them  leave 


to  go  down,  and,  even  with  the  grewsome 
descent  before  them,  they  appeared  glad  to 
depart 

In  sending  them  away,  the  last  link  with 
the  lower  world  was  severed,  but  we  were  too 
far  aloft  to  consider  such  mundane  matters 
just  then.  One  Italian  porter  was  here 
seriously  affected  with  altitude  sickness,  and 
the  next  day  was  too  ill  to  continue,  so  we 
had  only  six  men  for  carrj-ing  loads.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  the  sky  cleared,  and  we  gave 
our  attention  to  determining  the  peaks  on 
which  we  should  complete  our  ascent.  One 
more  camp  had  to  be  made,  but  there  was 
no  chance  to  pitch  it  on  the  .steep,  rugged 
slants  of  the  highest  summit,  so  we  decided  to 
push  up  the  plateau  to  the  base  of  the  second 
peak,  lower  by  185  feet  only,  and  camp  there 
the  next  night.  The  night  was  so  cold  that 
noone  slepl,  but  the  next  morning  we  managed 
to  push  forward  to  the  final  camp,  where  our 
tents  were  pitched  on  a  small  snow  flat.  Fog 
and  storm  set  in  as  on  the  previous  day,  but 
it  finally  ceased  snowing.  The  sun  shone 
through  a  sickly  misi  and  overpowering  heat 
prevailed.  It  was  so  unbearable  within  and 
without  tents  that  we  were  obliged  lo  wrap 
our  heads  in  wet  towels.  At  2.30  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  sun  temperature  was 
actually  19.3  degrees.  Soon  after  sunset 
it   fntze,    and    at    seven    o'clock    the    mer- 
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cury  was  below  freezing  point,  while  the 
lowest  temperature  for  the  night  was  four 
below  zero.  Thus  in  twelve  houis  we  ex- 
perienced a  fluctuation  in  temperature  of  197 
degrees. 

This  camp  where  the  doctor  and  myself 
passed  the  night  alone — not  another  person 
remaining  at  this  elevation — was  at  21,300 
feet,  careful  measurement  by  our  instruments, 
and  was  named  Camp  America.  We  have 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  we  believe  this  camp  is  - 
the  highest  authentic  camp  made  up  to  date 
by  mountaineers.  The  night  passed  here 
was  horrible.  We  were  sleepless  and  bitterly 
cold.  It  seemed  as  long  as  three  ordinary 
nights.  The  water  froze  in  our  bottles,  and, 
although  thirsty,  we  had  nothing  to  drink. 
As  the  faint  gleam  of  light  filtered  through 
the  tent  canvas,  the  click  of  ice  axes  was 
heard  without,  and  Savoye,  our  guide,  and 
two  porters  arrived,  their  mustaches  solid 
lines  of  icicles  and  their  faces  bloated  and 
purple  from  buffeting  the  elements  before 
daylight. 

The  primus  stoves,  like  ourselves  being 
affected  by  want  of  oxygen,  refused  for  some 
time  to  light,  but  at  length  the  requisite  cup  of 
coffee  was  procured,  and,  dragging  on  our 
frozen  boots,  we  b^;an  the  last  struggle  up- 
ward. After  three  sleepless  nights  we  felt 
nearly  exhausted,  but  strength  came  with 
movement,  and  after  nearly  three  hours  of 
constant  step-cutting  on  sharpest  slopes, 
swept  again  and  again  by  dangerous  ice  falls, 
we  had  gone  surprisin^y  far  up  the  moun- 
tain. At  22,720  feet  we  stopped  for  some 
lunch,  and,  nicking  out  snow  hollows  that  we 
might  sit,  each  indulged  according  to  appetite 
in  tinned  meat,  biscuits,  or  chocolate.  Clouds 
were  coming  in,  and  as  Dr.  Workman  wished 
to  use  the  camera  before  they  covered  the 
peaks,  he  and  one  porter  remained  at  this 


point,  while  I  with  Savoye  and   the  other 
porter  continued  the  ascent. 

This  was  now  almost  wholly  over  a  rock 
ar&e,  and,  as  it  is  much  more  arduous  climb- 
ing on  rock  than  on  snow  above  32,000  feet, 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  became  extreme. 
Stopping  every  few  steps  to  rest,  we  crept  on, 
gazing  as  if  in  a  dream  at  the  cloud-bathed 
chaos  of  peaks  spreading  in  infinite  distance. 
At  last  we  halted  on  a  wild,  wind-rent,  rockv 
pinnacle,  our  day's  work  accomplished.  The 
distant  mountains  were  all  covered,  as  was  the 
summit  of  the  highest  Nun  Kun,  a  little  above 
us,  and  the  view  was  a  downward  one  upon 
lines  of  wavy  ranges  and  torn,  ja^;ed  glaciers 
flowing  toward  invisible  valleys  and  the 
habitations  of  man.  I  took  my  ob«iervations 
and  a  few  photographs,  though  each  effort 
made  me  pause  and  gasp.  Then  we  had  to 
leave  our  great  hei^t  of  33,360  feet,  for  the 
hour  vras  two  o'clock,  and  camp  must  be 
made  by  dark,  so  we  slowly  climbed  down  to 
the  others.  The  descent  to  camp  was  dan- 
gerous, as  the  snow  was  soft  and  we  sank 
through  onto  ice,  which  necessitated  great 
caution.  By  seven  o'clock  p.m.  the  cheerless 
tents  were  reached,  and,  after  the  heroic 
effort  of  preparing  a  little  soup,  we  were  soon 
in  our  sleeping  bags,  but  not  to  win  repose,  for 
the  temperature  was  two  degrees  lower  even 
than  the  night  before — six  below  zero.  On 
arrival  of  the  porters  the  day  after,  we  packed 
tents  and  gradually  returned  to  the  lower 

Thus  we  passed  a  week  of  thrilling  ad- 
venture upon  the  towering  slopes  of  the  Nun 
Kun,  but  by  this  ascent  I  exceeded  my  former 
mountaineering  record  of  22,568  feet — the 
world's  record  for  a  woman — while  it  gave 
me  the  honor  of  a  place  among  the  verv'  few 
alpinists  who  have  climbed  to  a  height  of 
23,000  feet. 
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SOME   PERSONAL   RECOLLECTIONS 

By   CHARLES   EDWARD    RUSSELL 


IN  the  lake  front  of  Chicago, 
where    the     grass    would 
never    grow,     where     the 
planted    trees    put    forth 
sad,  discouraged  leaves  and 
straightway    died,    I    was 
wont  to  see  of  a  Sunday 
aflemoon  a  small  crowd  listening  to  an  ex- 
cited and  overwrought  orator.     He   was  a 
shabby  man  and  gaunt,  as  if  worn  down  by 
his   own    fruitless 
emotions;  but  his 
face  was  interesting, 
his   energy   prodig- 
ious, and  his  voice 
had  a   niellow  and 
peculiar  charm.   Hi.s 
principal  business, 
as  nearly  as  I  could 
gather,  was   to  de- 
nounce the  rich, 
against   whom,  as 
placidly  they  rolled ' 
in   their  carriages 
through   Michigan 
Boulevard,  he  would 
hurl  anathemas  (not 
always  intelligible  to 
me)  and  shake  a 
long  imprecatory 
forefinger.  At  which 


the 


uld 


sometimes  jeer  and 
sometimes  faintly 
cheer;  but  in  most 
instances  remain 
dumb  and  look 
bored;  for  the  seed 
of  the  orator's  prop- 
aganda seemed  but 


to  fall  on  soil  as  barren  as  that  of  the  lake 
front. 

That  was  the  first  time  I  saw  the  man. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  stood  in  the  Cook 

County  jail  about  to  die,  and  with  that  same 

penetrating  and  bell-like  voice  pleaded  to  be 

heard.    Between    these    two    visions    had 

stretched  the  linked  events,  one  upon  one, 

that  had  brought  him  to  his  death  and  seem 

now  to  constitute  one  of  the  strangest  and 

most  instructive 

chapters  in  our  his- 

tor)'. 

Looking  back  I 
can  see  that  it  is  not 
possible  in  these 
events  to  understand 
Chicago,  a  typical 
American  city,  so 
thrown  from  its  tj-p- 
ical  American  poise 
and  self-command, 
without  going  much 
farther  than  the 
Haymarket  and 
what  directly  led 
thereto.  We  must  go 
back  to  the  strikes 
that  at  intervals  for 
years  had  shaken  the 
city;  strikes  of  sea- 
men, dock  laborers, 
stockyards  workers, 
street  railroad  men; 
back  to  these  and  to 
John  Bonfield,  Cap- 
tain first  and  then 
ET  MONUHEN7'  Inspcctor  of  PoHce. 

of  ihc  riot  and  aftecwarda  A  large,  powerful, 

outlying  paik.  resolute,    domineer- 
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ing  man,  Bonfield  had  pressed  his  way  to  the 
front  chiefly  by  his  physical  prowess  and  un- 
shakable courage.  He  went  to  peace  by  a  way 
old  enough  in  history  but  rather  new  in  Ameri- 
can communities;  he  cracked  all  heads  in  sight 
until  no  man  was  left  upon  his  feet,  and  then 
announced  that  quiet  was  restored  and  the 
strike  broken.  I  remember  well  the  sight  of 
him  leading  a  line  of  policemen  in  the  great 
street-car  strike  of  1885,  the  clubs  descending 
right  and  left  like  flails,  and  men  falling  before 
them,  often  frightfully  injured.  All  sorts  of 
men  they  were,  not  merely  strikers  or  strike 
sympathizers,  but  innocent  citizens,  caught  in 
the  throng  and  unable  to  escape.  Repeated 
and  bloody  battling  of  this  kind  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  community  two  conditions  fruit- 
ful of  trouble.  Men  that  worked  with  their 
hands  became  convinced  that  the  police  were 
tyrannical,  cruel,  arbitrary,  and  the  profes- 
sional and  gratuitous  enemies  of  the  workers. 
On  the  other  hand,  another  part  of  the  com- 
munity became  convinced  that  in  the  city  was 
a  large  element  of  desperate  men,  foes  to  so- 
ciety and  order  and  always  ripe  for  violence. 
To  both  conditions  I  suppose  such  ha- 
rangues as  those  on  the  lake  front  contributed. 


Well-to-do  persons  read  of  a  Monday  morn- 
ing the  furious  utterances  of  some  wild-eyed 
ranter' addressed  to  what  purported  to  be  a 
menacing  assembly  of  the  unruly  elements, 
and  these  things  seemed  to  them  on  reason- 
able grounds  a  part  of  the  sowing  of  disorder 
that  had  harvested  so  many  riots.  Work- 
ingmen  saw  that  the  worst  possible  aspect 
was  put  upon  their  assemblies  even  when 
these  had  wholly  innocent  purposes,  and  they 
became  convinced  that  press  and  police  were 
teaguedagainst  them.  In  these  circumstances, 
every  Sunday  with  its  meetings  and  every 
Monday  morning  with  its  inflammatory  news- 
paper reports  wrought  increased  bitterness 
on  one  side  and  a  growing  uneasiness  on  the 

I  have  never  seen  these  conditions  ade- 
quately described  in  any  literature  on  this 
subject,  and  yet  they  are  the  pivot  on  which 
the  whole  story  turns.  Without  the  long  and 
seated  resentment  of  the  workers  and  the  ac- 
cumulated fears  of  the  rest  of  the  population 
any  such  drama  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. Around  the  world,  Chicago,  because 
o(  these  things,  bore  many  years  after- 
wards an  unjust  measure  of  reproach  as  a 
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lawless  community;  and  yel,  in  the  same  pe- 
culiar condiUons  and  oppressed  with .  the 
same  misapprehensions,  I  think  there  is  no 
great  city  in  which  some  outbrealc  would 
not  have  climaxed  the  trouble  making.  The 
tension  was  too  great.  And  those  that  think 
lightly  of  class  divisions  in  a  republic  might 
profitably  study  the  record  of  this  modem 
instance.  The  letters  are  red  and  smeared, 
but  they  are  still  sufficiently  legible,  and  the 
first  thing  they  tell  is  of  what  may  come 
when  men  will  not  make  the  least  effort  to 
understand  nor  the  least  allowance  for  one 
another. 

On  (he  top  of  this  smoldering  heap  was 
now  laid,  apparently  by  the  hands  of  evil 
Fate,  the  eight- hour  movement  of  1886. 
Many  things  combined  to  make  it  extremely 
repugnant  to  the  orderly  and  native  citizen. 
It  was  of  foreign  origin  and  late  importation; 
it  was  supposed  to  be  the  creation  of  the  In- 
ternationals, an  alien  society  of  which  next 
to  nothing  was  known  and  everything  was 
feared;  it  seemed  to  be  condemned  by  distinct- 
ly American  organizations,  like  the  Knights 
of  Labor;  it  was  denounced  unreservedly  by 
all  the  learned  writers  and  economic  author- 


ities; it  was  viewed  with  obvious  resentment 
by  employers.  Moreover,  there  was  some- 
thing ominous  and  sinister  in  the  date  chosen 
for  the  beginning  of  the  movement.  May 
ist,  to  readers  of  foreign  dispatches,  had  an 
evil  sound  of  students'  riots  and  anarchistic 
demonstrations  abroad. 

When  the  day  came  it  was  seen  that  the 
demand  for  eight  hours  was  chiefly  limited  to 
factories  in  which  there  was  much  foreign- 
born  labor,  and  the  fact  augmented  the 
common  forebodings.  There  were  some  pa- 
rades of  foreign- looking  workmen,  some  wav- 
ing of  red  flags  and  singing  of  revolutionary 
songs  that  helped  nothing  to  quiet  the  public 
alarms,  and  quickly  these  portents  were 
followed  by  others  still  worse.  The  most 
important  factory  involved  in  the  strikes  was 
the  great  McCormick  harvester  and  reaper 
works  on  the  far  west  side.  Close  by,  to  the 
east,  were  teeming-  foreign  quarters,  chiefly 
of  Poles  and  Bohemians.  The  McCormick 
Company  attempted  to  fill  the  places  of  the 
strikers,  and  riot  after  riot  ensued.  Patrol 
wagons  dashing  through  the  streets  and  filled 
with  armed  policemen  became  a  common 
sight.     Sometimes  men,   and   women   too. 


SI  men  I  havr  rva  knu 


"A  man  af  cntlai  ei 
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attacked  the  wagons  and  threw  stones  at 
the  officers.  Meetings  were  held  nightly 
through  (he  district  to  express  sympathy  with 
the  strikers.  The  police,  with  the  utmost 
rigor,  broke  up  some  of  these  meetings  as 
tending  to  foment  disorder.  I  think  ihey 
sometimes  Itlundered  and  dispersed  gather- 
ings that  were  perfectly  orderly  and  unob- 
jectionable; but  by  this  lime  the  feeling  was 
high  on  both  sides  and  men  threw  away  their 
reason  and  raved  as  ihe  men  r.ived  about 
the  barricades  in  Paris,  The  police  force  of 
Chicago,  always  too  small  and  now  most  un- 
wisely directed,  was  overworked,  overstrained, 
and  to  the  lust  <iegree  exas|)erated ;  and  it  was 
jiilled  against  an  clement  wherein  were  many 
men  that  had  vague  but  serious  notions  of  a 
class  injustice  and  others  that  had  goaded 
themselves  into  a  frenzy  of  resentment. 

There  were  many  violent  scenes  that  never 
found  a  place  in  the  final  history  of  these 
events.  I  remember  a  drug  store  in  the 
heart  of  ihc  Bohemian  and  Polish  district, 
that  furnished  Ihe  sl;ige  for  one  of  these  i)Ut- 
breaks,  in  its  way  rather  remarkable.     The 


reporters  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  tele- 
phone in  this  drug  store  to  communicate  with 
their  offices,  and  the  angry  people  got  the 
idea  that  the  reporters  thus  summoned  the 
police.  One  night  a  mob  gathered,  broke 
into  the  place,  and  demolished  its  con- 
tents. In  this  work  the  wreckers  came  upon 
some  bottles  of  wines  and  liquors;  among 
them  two  Jars  of  the  wine  of  colchicum, 
AH  wine  looked  alike  to  them;  they  drank, 
and  Fate  avenged  the  poor  druggist  in  the 
deaths  of  several  of  Ihe  rioters;  no  one  ever 
knew  how  many.  The  rejwrlers  were  often 
in  great  danger;  the  rei^enlment  was  bitter 
against  the  whole  "capitalistic  press."  More 
than  once  they  were  rescued  by  one  man's 
efforts  from  a  crowd  that  threatened  them. 
The  one  man  was  Albert  Parsons,  my  gaunt 
and  overwrought  friend,  the  orator  of  the  lake 
front.  He  was  the  editor  of  a  fiery  labor 
journal  called  The  Alarm,  and  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  eight-hour  agitation,  but  it  ap- 
peared that  he  favored  revolution  in  the  ab- 
stract and  not  in  the  concrete. 
Events  moved  wilh  fatefukswiftness  to  the 
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climax.  On  o 
of  the  McCormick 
works  in  those  days 
was  a  large  open  field 
upon  which  was  a  rail- 
road switch.  About 
this. field  the  strikers 
were  daily  gathered  in 
threatening  crowds, 
ripe  for  (rouble.  On 
the  afternoon  of  May 
3,  1886,  came  to  this 
place  August  Spies, 
editor  of  the  Arbeiler 
Zeitung,  a  daily  paper 
printed  in  German 
and  devoted  to  the 
radical  wing  of  the 
labor  movement.  He 
was  a  handsome,  ath- 
letic young  man,  with 
a  good  presence  and  havia 

a   gift   of   eloquence.  "LinBg'»  w»i  the  1 

Climbing  to  the  roof  *»" 

of  a   freight   car,  he 

made  in  German  a  fiery  speech  to  the  strikers. 
When  he  ceased,  a  shouting  mob,  armed  with 
sticks  and  stones,  started  for  the  works  to  at- 
tack the  strike  breakers.  These,  badly  fright- 
ened, cowered  for  shelter  in  the  lower  of  the 
main  building  while 
the  mob,  in  a  blind 
and  purposeless  lury, 
peppered  the  windows 
with  stones.  In  the 
midst  of  these  diver- 
sions the  patrol  wag- 
ons came  charging  up 
and  the  police  drew 
their  revolvers  and  be- 
gan to  fire.  A  part  of 
the  strikers  made  a 
momentary  stand  and 
then  broke  and  fled. 
Many  were  wounded, 
a  few  faLilly. 

At  this  the  last  pas- 
sions were  aroused  on 
Iwth  sides.  All  the  ele- 
ments in  sympathy 
with  the  strike  de- 
■nounced  the  police  as 
guilty  of  monstrous 
and  causeless  slaugh- 
ter; the  elements  on 
the  other  side  applaud- 


ed the  act  that  they 
held  to  be  necessary  to 
enforce  law  and  main- 
tain ])eace  and  order. 
The  strike  sympa- 
thizers called  meetings 
for  the  next  night. 
May  4th,  to  denounce 
the  pi)lice  for  shooting 
unarmed  men.  Of 
these  the  most  impor- 
tant was  to  be  held  in 
Desplaines  Street  be- 
tween Lake  and  Ran- 
dolph. Desplaines 
Street  is  a  shabby 
thoroughfare  on  the 
west  side,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  river, 
and  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  edge  of  the 
downtown  business 
made  the  center.    Rather  oddly, 

the  meeting  that  vras 
to  pass  into  history  as 
the  Haymarket  affair  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Haymarket,  which  is  around  a  comer 
and  two  or  three  hundred  feet  away.  Half  a 
block  straight  to  the  south  was  the  Desplaines 
Street  police  station,  over  which  presided 
Inspector  John  Bon- 
field. 

Afterwards  the  po- 
lice tried  to  make 
much  of  the  form  of 
the  call  for  the  meet- 
ing, asserting  that  it 
contained  an  agreed- 
upon  signal  for  the 
rising  of  the  anarch- 
ists and  the  dangerous 
elements.  No  one  now 
need  give  weight  to 
this  tale,  but  it  is  true 
that  in  the  jangled 
stale  of  the  public 
nerves  the  meeting 
aroused  widespread 
uneasines.s-  Some  de- 
clared that  it  ought 
to  be  prevented.  The 
mayor  of  the  city,  the 
elder  Carter  H.  Harri- 
son, was  unwilling  to 
attempt  to  interfere 
with  what  might  be  a 
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lawful  assembly,  but 
he  attended  in  person 
to  see  that  no  riot 
should  be  preached. 
At  the  Desplaines 
Street  station  Inspec- 
tor Bonfield  held  the 
reserves  in  readiness. 
The  speaker's  stand, 
a  truck  wagon,  was  at 
the  intersection  of  an 
alley,  in  the  center  of 
the  block  and  at  the 
rear  of  the  building 
occupied  by  Crane 
Brothers'  elevator  fac- 
tory. About  fifteen 
hundred  people  gath- 
ered. Spies  was  one 
of  the  speakers;  an- 
other was  my  lake-  I 
front  orator.  Parsons;       |  »-  ■. 

and  another,  Samuel  1  "  Who  n^fa»«i  ckn 
Fieldcn,   of   whom   I        I  " 

shall  have  more  to  say 

hereafter.  The  mayor  heard  what  they  said 
and  seems  to  have  detected  nothing  formi- 
dable in  the  utterances.  Parsons  had  made 
an  end,  Fielden  was  closing,  when  a  storm 
was  seen  to  be  approaching.  The  people  be- 
gan  to   disperse;   the 

mayor   started   for  , 

home.  At  that  mo- 
ment Inspector  Bon- 
field marched  the  re- 
serves out  of  the 
station,  and  advanced 
up  the  street,  himself 
at  the  head,  ordering 
the  people  to  disperse. 
Just  as  the  front  of 
the  pluti>on  reached 
the  alley  intersection 
a  spark  flew  through 
the  air  either  from  the 
roof  of  a  building  or 
from  behind  the 
crowd.  There  was  a 
tremendous  and  blind- 
ing explosion,  a  roar 
that  was  plainly  heard 
in  newspaper  offices  a 
mile  away,  and  many 
policemen  fell,  dread- 
fully mangled.  Their 
comrades,   with   con- 


"Engel' 


spicuous  courage,  did 
not  falter.  They 
closed  up  their  ranks, 
drew  their  revolvers, 
and  began  to  fire  upon 
the  dumfounded  peo- 
ple, who  fled  in  all 
directions. 

That  was  the  mem- 
orable bomb.  At  the 
news  of  it  all  Chicago 
was  shaken  with  rage. 
Here  at  last  was  the 
dynamite  that  had 
been  threatened,  the 
revolution  in  full 
swing,  the  reign  of 
violence  begun.  Sixty- 
eight  policemen  were 
wounded  by  that  ter- 
rible thing,  some  in 
PAftsoNg  wavs  too  dreadful  to 

rncy,^  cbimlnE  bi<  inno-  (jg '  described.     Seven 

^^'  died   of    their   hurts; 

many  were  maimed 
for  life.  It  was  no  wonder  that  before  an 
event  so  appalling  even  good  men  forgot  rea- 
son and  clamored  for  revenge. 

Upon  the  police  commanders  the  effect 
was  of  a  temporary  defeat  wrought  treacher- 
ously by  a  malignant 
and  long-detestf5  en- 
emy. A  kind  of  cold 
fury  possessed  them; 
instantly  they  began 
to  seek  for  vengeance. 
Never,  I  suppose,  in 
any  city  was  what  is 
called  the  dragnet 
worked  so  extensively 
and  incessantly.  For 
days  the  police  sta-  , 
tions  were  filled  with 
suspected  persons, 
rigorously  examined 
in  the  method  of  what 
is  termed  the  third  de- 
gree; persons,  for  the 
most  part,  that  never 
heard  of  the  bomb  nor 
of  the  meeting  nor  of 
anything  connected 
with  either.  Id  the 
midst  of  which  tur- 
moil,  Rudolph 
Schnaubell,   the    man 
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that  threw  the  bomb,  passed  quietly  out  of 
Chicago  and  made  his  way  unmarked  tu  Ger- 
many to  live  and  die  in  peace. 

Swifdy  the  police  unearthed  what  seemed 
to  be  a  desperate  and  dreadful  conspiracy. 
The  bomb  was  the  work  of  a  great  anarchistic 
organization  that  had  planned  the  destruction 
of  the  city,  that  had  made  and  secreted 
thousands  of  similar  bombs,  that  had  drilled 
and  armed  men  for  the  uprising.  Vast  quan- 
tities of  bombs,  dyna- 
mite, and  weapons 
were  gathered  from 
cellars  and  backyard 
caches  all  about  the 
northwest  side.  Truth 
compels  me  to  stale 
that  some  of  these  dis- 
coveries soon  began  to 
wear  an  exceedingly 
suspicious  look.  The 
weapons  began  to  be 
strangely  familiar. 
One  in  particular,  a 
^s  •  pipe  bomb,  that 
had  been  used  as  a 
copy  weight  in  a  news- 
paper  composing 
room,  was  brought 
three  limes  lo  police 
headquarters  among 
the  prized  and  exhib- 
ited fruits  of  the  raid- 
ing. It  was  easily  sauuei 
recognized  because  ,  , 
the  harmless  printer  ' 
that  had  used  it  had  at 

some  time  scratched  his  initials  upon  it. 
There  were  others  of  the  exhibits  with  similar 
histories,  but  of  these  matters  the  public  heard 
litde. 
,  By  no  good  hap,  I  must  think,  the  operat- 
ing of  the  dragnet  and  the  sorting  of  the  fish 
therein  fell  to  Michael  J.  Schaack,  captain 
of  the-Chicago  Avenue  station  on  the  north 
side,  a  man  of  restless  energy  and,  let  us  say, 
of  small  discretion.  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  his  delusions  resulted  from  a  kind  of 
self-hypnotism  or  from  mere  mania;  but  cer- 
tainly he  saw  more  anarchists  than  vast  hell 
could  hold.  Bombs,  dynamite,  daggers,  and 
pistols  seemed  ever  before  him;  in  the  end, 
there  was  no  society  nor  association,  however 
innocent  or  even  laudable,  among  the  foreign- 
born  population,  that  was  not  to  his  mind  an 
object  of  grave  suspicion.     The  labor  unions 


he  knew  were  composed  solely  of  anarchists; 
the  Turner  societies  met  to  plan  revolution; 
tlie  literary  guilds  plotted  murder,  and  the 
Sunday  schools  taught  destruction.  Every 
man  tliat  spoke  broken  English  and  went 
out  o'  nights  was  a  fearsome  creature  whose 
secret  purpose  was  to  blow  up  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  \oiit  Marshall  Field's  store.  Into 
the  presence  of  a  police  captain  in  this  rea- 
sonable frame  of  mind  was  brought  one 
trembling  alien  after 
another,  and  from  the 
cells  into  which  they 
were  flung  presently 
grew  a  crop  of  con- 
fessions that  cemented 
the  structure  of  con- 
spiracy into  a  compact 
and  durable  whole. 

From  among  the 
hundreds  of  prisoners, 
slowly  the  police  and 
the  state's  attorney 
settled  upon  the  men 
that  had  done  most  of 
the  agitating  in  the 
eight- hour  movement 
and  before  it;  the 
leaders,  that  is, to  say, 
of  the  advanced  and 
radical  wing  of  the  la- 
bor element,  the  fervid 
orators  of  the  Sunday 
meetings,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  "social 
revolution."  These 
were  August  Spies, 
editor  of  the  Arbeiier  Zeilung;  Michael 
Schwab,  his  assistant;  Samuel  Fielden,  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  Desplaines  Street 
meeting;  Adolph  Fischer,  a  young  composi- 
tor on  Spies's  paper;  George  Engel,  an 
elderly  man  that  had  kept  a  little  toy  shop 
on  the  west  side;  and  Oscar  NeebC,  a  Ger- 
man newspaper  man,  who  had  some  con- 
nection more  or  less  shadowy  with  Spies's 
publication.  The  {>olice  also  wanted  Par- 
sons, who  was  particularly  well  known  to 
them  because  of  his  speeches,  but  he  could 
not  be  found.  It  was  not  asserted  against 
these  men  that  any  one  of  them  had  thrown 
the  bomb,  but  that  they  had  plotted  the  crime 
as  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  they  had 
long  agitated. 

To  these  was  now  added,  in  a  manner 
rather  dramatic  a  figure  of  a  very  different 
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type.  All  the  others  were  pottering  agitators, 
more  or  less  in  ihe  public  eye;  Louis  Lin^, 
of  whom  Chicago  had  never  heard  before, 
was  no  agitator,  but  a  secret,  resourceful, 
wily,  and  daring  terrorist,  of  the  kind  that 
periodically  shakes  Russia  with  some  self- 
immolating  assassination.  It  was  almost 
by  accident  that  in- 
fo 


gathered  of  a  mys- 
terious young  man 
that  lived  in  the 
back  room  of  a 
wretched  house, 
tinkered  day  and 
night  upon  things 
supposed  to  be 
bombs,  and  was 
said  to  be  of  tre- 
mendous physical 
strength  and  dan- 
gerous character. 
Herman  Schuettler, 
now  assistant  chief 
of  police  and  one 
of  the  bravest  men 
I  have  ever  known, 
undertook  the  ar- 
rest. He  ascertained 
that  Lingg  wds  in 
his  lodging,  which 
was  on  the  second 
floor  in  the  rear. 
Schuetller  removed 
his  boots  and  in  his 
■  stockings  crept  up 
the  stairs  and  burst 
open    the    door  of 

Lingg's  room.     At  rudolph  b 

the  sound  Lingg 

gave  one  leap  and  was  at  the  policeman's 
throat.  Schuettler  is  a  powerful  man  of 
much  and  varied  experience;  he  once  killed  a 
desperado  with  a  single  blow  of  his  fist.  He 
has  told  me  often  that  he  never  had  an  en- 
counter like  that  with  Lingg.  They  rolled  all 
about  the  floor  of  the  room,  down  the  slairs, 
and  out  into  the  street,  fighting  like  demons. 
Schuetller  got  Lingg's  thumb  into  his  mouth 
and  almost  bit  it  off,  a  fact  from  which  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  may  be  surmised. 

They  got  the  wild  beast  to  Captain 
Schaack's  police  station  and  locked  him  up, 
and  without  knowing  it  they  had  made  no 
other  capture  so  important.  For  Lingg's 
was  the  hand  that  made  ihe  bomb;  Lingg 


was  the  friend  of  Rudolph  Schnaubell,  who 
threw  the  bomb;  and  if  I  do  not  greatly  err, 
the  whole  shocking  business  in  Desplaines 
Street  was  of  Lingg's  sole  conceiving.  He 
was  the  originator  and  leader  of  the  Lehrund 
Wehr  Verein,  the  only  real  anarchistic  society 
in  Chicago;  he  was  the  undisguised  and  ven- 
omous enemy  of  all 
society;  and  he  was 
of  such  extraordi- 
narj-  strength  of 
body  and  capacity 
of  mind  that  here 
truly  was  one  man 
whom  orderly 
persons  had  reason 
to  fear. 

When  the  prison- 
ers thus  finally  se- 
lected were  ar- 
raigned for  exami- 
nation, another  was 
added  totheirnum- 
ber.  Parsons  was 
in  hiding  and  dis- 
guise,  somewhere 
in  Wisconsin.  He 
wrote  to  his  attor- 
ney. Captain  W.  P. 
Blick,  that  he  de- 
sired to  give  him- 
self up.  Captain 
Black  replied,  ad- 
vising him  to  do  so, 
as  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  any  offense 
and  had  nothing  to 
tear.  Whereupon, 
HNAUBEi.T  one  day,  to  the  vast 

surprise  of  police 
and  public,  Parsons  quietly  walked  into  the 
court  and  took  his  place  with  the  other  men 
accused. 

I  need  not  follow  the  trial  nor  the  various 
stages  of  the  long  and  futile  legal  battle  that 
followed.  The  world  of  men  outside  of  our 
country  seems  to  have  accepted  the  belief 
that  the  defendants  were  tried  on  the  charge 
that  they  were  anarchists.  It  may  be  well, 
therefore,  to  recall  that  they  were  tried 
merely  on  the  chai^  that  they  were  acces- 
sories before  the  fact  of  the  murders  of 
Mathias  j.  Degan  and  others,  Degan  being 
the  first  of  the  wounded  policemen  to  die 
of  his  hurls.  The  manner  in  which  they 
were  accessory  was  alleged   to  be   that   in 
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speeches  and  n-rilings  they  had  instigated  the 

Through  all  the  trial,  lasting  eight  weeks, 
the  other  defendants  seamed  sensible  of  the 
perils  of  their  situation.  Lingg  seemed  never 
to  know  nor  to  care.  Tilted  back  in  his 
chair,  an  unlighted  cigar  in  the  comer  of  his 
mouth,  he  regard- 
ed the  whole  affair 
with  savage  scorn. 
He  sat  apart  and 
held  no  communion 
with  his  fellows,  of 
whom,  strange  to 
say,  only  Spies  had 
knowledge  of  him 
previous  to  his  ar- 
rest. He  took  no 
interest  in  the  de- 
fense, suggested 
nothing  tohis  coun- 
sel, and  sullenly  re- 
fused to  make  any 
statement.  When 
arraigped  for  sen- 
tence, the  others 
made  elaborate 
speeches.  Parsons 
spoke  for  eight 
hours.  Lingg  ut- 
tered some  curt,  de- 
fiant sentences  in 
German,  ending 
with  these  words: 
"I  despise  you.  I 
despise  your  order, 
your  laws,  your 
force  -  propped  au- 
thority. Hang  me  inapKtTOR  j< 
for  it!" 

Many  aspects  of  the  trial  were  unusual. 
Men  admitting  a  deep-sealed  prejudice 
against  the  accused  or  even  a  belief  in  their 
guilt  were  allowed  to  sit  on  the  jury.  The 
defendants  were  convicted  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  instigated  the  crime;  and  yet,  so  far 
as  the  trial  was  concerned,  nobody  knew  who 
committed  the  crime.  To  this  day  the  rec- 
ord on  that  point  remains  incomplete;  for 
Schnaubelt  was  never  brought  into  the  case, 
his  part  in  the  affair  was  never  officially  dis- 
closed. So  far  as  the  record  goes,  the  bomb 
that  night  in  Desplaines  Street  might  have 
fallen  by  accident  or  been  hurled  by  a  lunatic 
or  by  somebody  that  never  heard  of  the  ac- 
cused men. 


But  the  eight  men  were  convicted,  nominal- 
ly by  the  jurj-,  in  reality  by  a  misinformed 
public  opinion  resolutely  bent  upon  their 
death;  and  they  were  sentenced,  Neebe  to 
fifteen  jears'  imprisonment,  (he  remaining 
seven  to  be  hanged.  While  the  fourteen 
months'  battle  against  the  verdict  was  waged 
to  and  through  the 
Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States, 
the  men  were  con- 
fined in  the  Cook 
County  jail.    It  was 


ofte 


ny    du 


Steel  bars,  re- 
enforced  by  a  steel 
netting,  separated 
them  from  visitors; 
but  through  this 
barrier  conversa- 
tion was  not  diffi- 
cult. With  all  ex- 
cept Lingg  I  had 
many  conversa- 
tions. All,  even  to 
Parsons,  regarded 
me,  because  of  my 
news|)aper  connec- 
tions, as  their  dead- 
ly enemy  and  part 
of  the  machinery  of 
the  "capitalistic 
press"  that  had 
dragged  them 
down ;  but  that  once 
admitted  on  both 
sides,  they  were  al- 
HN  BoHFiEi.D  wavs  approachaWc 

and  grew  to  be  even 
cordial.  Obsen'ing  them  thus  closely  and  re- 
peatedly, and  as  a  matter  of  my  profession,  I 
had  aftera time  a  clear  impression  as  to  each  of 
them.  Spies  was  in  some  ways  a  typical  gradu- 
ate of  the  Turn  Verein,  well  educated,  magnifi- 
cently set  up,  fluent  and  plausible  in  En^ish 
as  in  German,  a  blue-eyed  Saxon,  emotional, 
sentimental,  and  rash.  His  face,  beneath  thick, 
curling,  brown  hair,  of  which  he  was  exces- 
sively vain,  was  handsome  but  not  strong; 
long,  sweeping  brown  mustaches  contribut- 
ing a  dubious  ornament  above  a  fat  and,  to 
my  thinking,  a  feeble  chin.  Schwab  was  the 
ideal  of  a  German  university  professor,  a 
thin,  angular,  sallow  person,  spectacled,  long- 
haired, black -bearded,  and  unkempt.     I  sup- 
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"  A  Wue-eyed  Saion 


pose  he  had  the  l>est 
mental  equipmenl  in 
the  party,  hul  it  was  a 
mind  wholly  specula- 
tive and  dreamy.  His 
manner  of  speaking 
fitted  his  appearance, 
being  dry,  remote,  and 
for  the  most  jiart  ex- 
tremely uninteresting. 
I  could  never  under- 
stand how  he  came  to 
be  in  such  a  position, 
for  he  seemed  to  have 
in  his  make-up  neither 
enthusiasm  nor  sym- 
pathy and  no  more 
emotion  than  a  grind- 
stone. Fischer,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  to  be 
read  like  a  book;  he 
was  a  hot  young 
proselyte,  a  half-baked 
student  of  German 
philosophical  anarch- 
ism, and  in  his  own 

mind  exalted  into  martyrdom.  George  En- 
gel's  creed  was  the  product  of  poverty  and 
misfortune.  As  a  boy  he  had  been  left  an 
orphan,  he  had  been  kicked  from  pillar  to 
post,  and  it  was  late 
in  his  unsuccessful  life 
when  he  laid  hold  of 
some  vague  ideas  of 
revolt.  He  had  a  chub- 
by, good-natured  face, 
looked  like  an  elderly 
German  bartender, 
seemed  to  have  no  par- 
ticular resentment 
against  anybody, 
talked  freely  and  far 
from  un  in  tell  [gently  to 
anybody  that  ap- 
proached him,  and 
viewed  his  fatt  with 
a  mixture  of  stoicism 
and  cynicism  common 
in  the  kind  of  Ger- 
mans that  commit  sui- 
cide. As  to  Fielden, 
I  hunted  long  for  a 
phrase  that  fitted  his 
peculiar  make-up  ; 


Louis  Stevenson  tale. 
He  was  "a  mild,  fa- 
therly old  galoot."  In 
England,  where  he 
was  bom,  he  had  been 
a  Methodist  field 
preacher.  In  this 
country  he  had  been 
preacher  and  teamster 
without  much  succeM 
in  either  vocation,  and 
had  taken  up  the  labor 
cause,  not  selfishly,  as 
I  gathered,  but  be- 
cause it  appealed  to 
his  emotions.  He  was 
much  the  patriarch, 
with  his  long  flowing 
beard  streaked  with 
gray,  and  to  conceive 
of  him  as  in  any  way 
a  dangerous  person 
^'  seemed  a  su^estion  of 

Hi,  Kntimenul,  humor.     Ncebe  was  a 

colorless  creature, 
clearly  out  of  place, 
and  wholly  unattractive.  For  Parsons 
say  frankly  that  I  conceived  a  strong 


dull,  a 

liking,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  man's 
errors,  I  think  it 


yea 


afterwards  I 


found  it  in  a  Robert 


"The  ideal  of  1  Got 


impossible  for  anyone 
to  know  him  without 
liking  him.  There  was 
something  immensely 
engaging  about  his 
candid  manner,  his 
picturesque  speech, 
his  manifest  sincerity, 
and  his  abiding  good 
nature.  He  had  trav- 
eled much  and  read 
much,  but  his  think- 
ing usually  showed  an 
incomplete  operation, 
his  original  education 
had  been  meager,  and 
his  reading  superficial, 
I  think.  As  for  that, 
it  is  enough,  I  sup- 
pose, to  say  that  he 
habitually  spoke  of  an- 
archism and'socialism 
as  meaning  the  same 
thing,  which  is  as  if 
one  should  confound 
the  north  pole  with  the 
south,  I  do  not  believe 
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that  Parsons  ever  entertained  the  thought  of 
harm  against  any  human  being,  for  I  have 
seldom  met  a  man  of  a  more  genuine  kindness 
of  heart;  and  if  the  men  he  denounced  had 
been  in  actual  danger  before  him  I  am  cer- 
tain he  would  have  been  the  first  to  defend 
them.  He  had  rather  a  good  taste  in  poetry, 
sang  remarkably  well,  and  no  one  that 
pa^ed  that  last  night  in  tlie  Jail  will  ever 
forget  the  profound  and  almost  unendurable 
pathos  of  his  voice  echoing  through  the 
corridors  as  he  sang  "Annie  I^urie." 

But  the  strange  figure  in  the  group,  the 
strangest  nian  I  have  ever  known  and  the 
least  human,  was  Louis  Lingg.  His  origin 
and  story  were  never  definitely  known,  but 
he  was  said,  on  good  authority,  to  be  the  il- 
legitimate son  of  a  German  nobleman.  He 
was  a  kind  of  modem  berserker,  utterly 
reckless  of  consequences  to  himself,  driving 
on  in  a  sustaining  fury  of  vengeance  ufnn 
the  whole  social  order.  Little  of  his  ab- 
normal physical  strength  was  apparent  when 
he  was  in  repose.  He  was  slightly  under 
average  hei^t,  very  compactly  built,  with 
tawny  hair,  a  face  long  and  strong,  and  the 
most  extraordinary  eyes  I  have  ever  seen  in 
a  human  head,  steel  gray,  exceedingly  keen, 
and  bearing  in  theii  depths  a  kind  of  cold  and 
hateful  fire.  His  hands  were  small  and  deli- 
cate; his  head  was  large,  and  very  well  shaped; 
his  face  indicated  breeding  and  culture.  It 
was  when  he  walked,  as  often  I  saw  him 
goii^  to  and  fro  alone  in  the  jail  corridor, 
that  he  seemed  most  formidable;  for  then  his 
lithe,  gliding,  and  peculiarly  silent  step,  and 
the  play  of  his  muscles  about  the  shoulders, 
suggested  something  catiike  or  abnormal,  an 
impression  heightened  by  the  leonine  wave 
of  hair  he  wore  when  he  was  airestedj  but 
when  I  knew  him  he  was  closely  cropped  and 
clean-shaven.  All  in  all,  for  a  small  man, 
he  was  the  most  terrific  figure  I  have  ever 
met.  To  any  question  or  remark  he  was 
wont  to  respond  with  a  silent  stare  of  malig- 
nant and  calculating  hatred,  rather  discon- 
certing, and  I  think  that  in  those  days  few 
strangers  observed  him  without  a  secret  feel- 
ing of  relief  that  he  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  steel  bars.  He  was  the  one  really  dan- 
gerous man  among  the  seven,  and  the  only 
anarchist. 

Lingg's  ostensible  way  of  life  had  been  as 
a  teacher  (not  in  the  public  schools)  and  a 
carpenter;  but  his  real  business  was  to  preach 
revolution.    He  bad  been  well  educated  in 


Germany,  but  his  English  was  rudimentary. 
He  had  a  sweetheart,  a  tall,  statuesque' bru- 
nette, exceedingly  bold  and  handsome,  who 
came  frequendy  from  the  West  Side  to  see 
him.  With  her  alone  he  held  what  could  be 
called  human  conversation,  and  they  always 
talked  in  whispers  and  apart. 

Daily  in  those  last  weeks  there  came  to 
the  jaU  that  other  strange  figure  that  played 
in  this  story  a  part  so  pitiable  and  still  so 
sorry  and  bizarre,  Nina  Van  Zandt.  The 
common  explanation  of  her  performance 
was  that  she  was  insane,  but  after  the  cur- 
tain had  fallen  upon  the  tragedy  she  gave 
no  further  evidence  of  irrationality,  but 
settled  down  eventually  into  sedate  wife- 
hood and  motherhood,  wherein  she  disap- 
peared from  public  view  as  if  into  her  grave. 
At  her  own  motion  she  had  been  married  (by 
proxy)  to  Spies  after  his  conviction,  althou^ 
she  had  never  seen  him  until  his  trial.  She 
was  about  twenty-four,  rather  slenderly 
fashioned,  good-looking,  always  exquisitely 
gowned,  and  having  the  deportment  of  a  re- 
fined and  educated  woman.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  figure  more  incongruous  in  such 
a  place  and  in  such  circumstances,  and  the 
impulse  that  drove  her  there  may  be  some- 
thing for  alienists  or  it  may  be  son:ething  in- 
finitely beyond  their  domain.  Doubtless  she 
thou^t  that  her  marriage  to  Spies  would 
awaken  public  sympathy  in  his  behalf;  but 
in  the  storm  of  ridicule  that  arose  his  catise 
was  really  injured. 

When  she  came  to  the  jail  she  would  glance 
neither  to  right  nor  to  left,  nor  give  heed  to 
any  person  or  thing,  but  go  straight  to  the 
steel  bars.  Upon  them  she  leaned  from  one 
side,  and  Spies  from  the  other;  and  thus  they 
would  talk  the  hour  out.  Her  attitude 
toward  her  husband  (in  name)  was  as  one 
very  much  in  love  with  him;  but  he  seemed 
always  ill  at  ease  and  bored,  ^hen  eleven 
o'clock  arrived  and  the  guard,  banging  with 
wooden  club  upon  the  steel  bars,  gave  notice 
that  the  hour  had  passed.  Miss  Van  Zandt 
would  thrust  a  forefinger  through  the  steel 
net,  and  Spies  would  kiss  it;  then  be  would 
put  through  a  finger  for  her  to  kiss;  and  in 
that  manner  they  parted,  with  apparent  re- 
luctance on  her  part  and  relief  on  his. 

The  attitude  of  the  public,  meantime,  was 
such  as  to  seem  now  a  curious  by-plot  to  this 
singular  tragedy.  The  great  majority  be- 
lieved that  the  men  should  be  put  to  death, 
but  there  was  a  conaderable  and,  as  time 
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went  on,  a  growing  opposition.  Among  the 
wording  people,  the  large  and  powerful  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union  was  a  unit  against  the  sen- 
tence and  its  course  created  a  very  foolish 
but  general  belief  that  it  was  composed  of 
wild-eyed  anarchists,  bomb  throwers,  and 
revolutionists.  But  there  were  many  others 
outside  of  labor  or  any  of  its  influences  that 
protested.  Leonard  Swett,  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  we  have  ever  had,  declared  that  the 
verdict  was  wrong  in  point  of  law  and  should 
not  be  carried  out.  General  Benjamin  F. 
Butler  supported  his  contention.  Colonel  In- 
gersoU,  with  characteristic  courage,  declared 
that  the  hanging  of  the  men  would  be  a  ju- 
dicial murder.  Mr.  William  Dean  Howelis 
and  many  other  kindly  and  broad-minded 
men  protested  on  humanitarian  grounds. 
William  Morris  from  London  uttered  a  vehe- 
ment denunciation.  Geoi^e  Francis  Train 
broke  the  rule  of  silence  that  for  more  than 
ten  years  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  and 
went  to  Chicago  to  speak  against  the  hang- 
ing. Meetings  were  held  and  petitions  were 
circulated  in  the  same  interest.  Of  aU  the 
condemned  men  Parsons  bad  the  largest 
share  of  sympathy.  The  magnanimity  of 
his  surrender  and  the  sincerity  of  his  motives 
made  a  deep  impression  in  his  behalf.  Gov- 
ernor Oglesby  understood  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion in  which  the  man  stood  and  desired  to 
save  him;  an  intimation  wasmade  to  Parsons's 
counsel,  Captain  Black,  a  man  of  very  high 
character  and  much  esteemed  by  the  people 
of  Chicago,  that  if  Parsons  would  sign  a 
petition  for  clemency  the  governor  would 
grant  it.  In  spite  of  every  argument  and  ap- 
peal, Parsons  refused  to  sign  such  a  document. 
One  reason  that  he  made  public  was  that  he 
was  an  innocent  man  and  entitled  not  to  a 
commutation  of  his  sentence  but  to  his  free- 
dom. Another  reason  that  he  confided  to 
his  counsel  was  that  if  clemency  were  ex- 
tended to  him  it  would  seal  (he  fate  of  his 
comrades  and  be  on  his  part  an  act  of  deser- 
tion of  which  he  would  not  be  guilty. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  hanging  was 
Friday,  November  ii,  1887.  On  Thursday, 
the  loth,  the  governor  announced  his  de- 
cision. He  commuted  to  life  imprisonment 
the  sentences  of  Fielden  and  Schwab  and 
left  Parsons,  Spies,  Fischer,  Engel  and  Lingg 
to  their  fate.  On  that  day  or  at  some  other 
time.  Lingg's  sweetheart,  though  thoroughly 
searched  whenever  she  visited  the  jail,  had 
managed  to  convey  to  him  a  small  dynamite 


bomb.  At  a  quarter  of  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  he  thrust  this  into  his  mouth  and 
exploded  it.  He  lived  until  nearly  three 
o'clock  that  afternoon.  Though  fri^tfully 
mangled  and  doubUess  suffering  the  most 
terrible  agony,  he  never  uttered  a  groan  nor 
one  expression  of  pain.  With  bis  torn  and 
lacerated  mouth  he  smoked  cigarettes  and 
waited  unconcernedly  for  the  end^  A  story 
was  printed  that  a  short  time  before  he  died 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  floor  and  on  his 
hands  and  knees  traveled  toward  an  open 
door  in  th^  prison  ward.  Before  he  reached 
it  he  was  caught  and  carried  back  to  his  bed. 
Behind  that  door  were  concealed  other  dyna- 
mite bombs  wherewith  it  was  Lingg's  inten- 
tion to  blow  up  the  building.  This  was  the 
story,  soberly  printed,  universally  believed. 
But  the  story  cJ  Louis  Lingg  was  strange 
enough  and  weird  enough  without  the  asser- 
tion of   the  ^fantastic    and  the  impossible. 

Meantime,  outside,  the  nervous  stnin  upon 
the  public  had  become  almost  intolerable. 
The  stories  circulated,  printed,  and  believed 
in  those  days  seem  now  to  belong  to  the 
literature  of  bedlam.  There  were  ao,ooo 
armed  and  desperate  anarchists  in  Chicago, 
an  assault  upon  the  jail  had  been  planned, 
all  the  principal  buildings  were  to  be  blonn 
up,  the  streets  were  filled  with  anarchist 
spies,  the  city  was  in  imminent  danger,  the 
Central  Labor  Union  had  decreed  a  holiday 
that  all  its  members  mi^t  be  present  and 
take  part  in  the  attack  on  the  jail,  innumer- 
able anarchists  had  sworn  that  tbe  men  should 
never  be  hanged.  The  newspaper  offices, 
the  banks,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  were 
guarded  night  and  day.  Most  citizens  car- 
ried weapons.  I  remember  finding  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night  a  gun  store  still  open  in 
Madison  Street  and  crowded  with  men  buy- 
ing revolvers,  and  the  spectacle  did  not  strike 
me  then  as  in  the  least  strange  but  wholly 
natural  and  laudable.  The  dread  of  some 
catastrophe  impending  was  not  alone  in  men's 
talk  but  in  their  very  faces  and  in  the  air. 

To  the  spectacle  that  on  tbe  morning  of  that 
nth  of  November  Chicago  presented,  there 
has  been  siu^ly  no  parallel  in  any  American 
city  in  time  of  peace.  One  block  in  each 
direction  from  tne  jail,  ropes  were  stretched 
across  the  streets  and  traffic  was  suspended. 
Behind  the  ropes  were  lines  of  policemen 
with  riot  rifles.  Thence  to  the  jail  the  side- 
walks were  patrolled  by  other  policemen  sim- 
ilarly armed.    The  jail  itself  was  guarded 
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like  a  precarious  outpost  in  a  critical  battle. 
Around  it  lines  of  policemen  were  drawn, 
from  every  window  policemen  looked  forth 
with  rifles,  the  roof  was  black  with  policemeo. 
The  display  of  strength  was  overpowering, 
the  place  was  like  a  fort. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  reporters 
were  admitted;  after  that  all  entrance  was 
denied.  From  six  until  nigh  upon  eleven  we 
Stood  there,  300  of  as,  cooped  in  the  jailer's 
office,  waiting,  with  nerves  played  up<»i  by 
more  disquieting  rumors  than  I  have  ever 
heard  in  a  like  period.  So  great  was  the 
nervous  tension  that  two  of  the  reporters, 
tried  and  experienced  men,  turned  sick  and 
faint,  and  had  to  be  assisted  outside  whence 
they  could  not  retiim.  In  all  my  experience 
this  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  any  re- 
porter flinched  from  any  duty,  however  try- 
ing; but  it  is  hard  now  to  understand  the 
tremendous  power  of  the  infectional  panic 
that  had  seized  upon  the  city  and  had  its 
storm  center  at  that  jail.  Perhaps  some  idea 
of  it  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  while 
we  waited  there  a  Chicago  newspaper  issued 
an  extra  seriously  announcing  that  the  jail 
had  been  mined  by  anarehists,  great  stores  of 
dynamite  stored  tieneath,  and  at  the  moment 
of  the  hanging  the  whole  structure  and  all  in 
it  were  to  be  destroyed. 

The  word  came  at  last,  we  marched  down 
the  dim  corridors  to  the  court  appointed  for 
the  terrible  thing,  we  saw  it  done,  we  saw  the 
four  lives  crushed  out  according  to  the  fashion 
of  surviving  barbarism.  There  was  no  mine 
exploded,  there  was  no  attack,  the  Central 
Labor  Union  did  not  march  its  cohorts  to  the 
jail  nor  elsewhere,  no  armed  nor  unarmed 
anarchists  appeared  to  menace  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  state.  In  all  men's  eyes,  I  was 
told,  was  something  of  the  strain  and  anxiety 
that  made  all  the  faces  I  saw  about  me  look 
drawn  and  pallid;  but  there  was  nowhere  the 
lifting  of  a  lawless  hand  that  day.  It  sounds 
now  a  horrible  and  cruel  thing  to  say,  yet 
visibly,  most  visibly,  all  other  men's  hearts 
were  lightened  because  those  four  men's 
hearts  were  stilled. 

One  other  strange  scene  closed  the  drama, 
for  who  that  saw  it  can  ever  forget  that  Sun- 
day funeral  procession,  the  Black  hearses,  the 
marching  thousands,  the  miles  upon  miles 
of  densely  packed  and  silent  streets,  the  so- 
bering impression  of  the  amnesty  of  death,  the 
still  more  sobering  question  whether  we  had 
done  right  ?    The  short  Novemlier  day  closed 


upon  the  services  at  the  cemetery;  in  the 
darkness  the  strangely  silent  crowds  straggled 
back  to  the  city.  There  was  no  outbreak  at 
the  graves  nor  elsewhere;  only  everywhere 
this  silence  like  a  sign  of  brooding  thought. 
And  yet  what  was  it  of  which  we  had  been 
so  frightened?  Six  men  in  buckram,  no 
more.  Humiliating  as  it  is,  even  now,  to 
admit,  yet  so  stands  the  fact.  I  cannot  see 
that  any  good  can  come  to  any  cause  by  ob- 
scuring the  truth,  and  the  truth  is  that  Chi- 
cago was  at  no  time  in  more  danger  of  an 
anarchist  uprising,  in  more  danger  of  an  out- 
break of  violence,  in  more  danger  of  destruc- 
tion by  dynamite,  than  any  other  American 
city  was  then  and  is  now.  Soon  after  the 
hanging,  certain  events  not  essential  to  this 
narrative  made  it  advisable  for  the  New  York 
World,  with  which  I  was  then  connected,  to 
determine  whether  the  story  we  had  all  ac-  ' 
cepted  had  any  actual  foundations.  The 
investigation  went  on  for  months.  Slowly 
the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  me  that  the 
idea  of  an  anarchist  conspiracy  was  purely  a 
dream.  There  had  been  in  Chicago  a  very 
small  group,  comprising  perhaps  fourteen  in 
all,  of  physical  force  anarchists,  men  of  the 
type  of  the  depraved  and  desperate  creatures 
Uiat  assassinate  European  rulers.  Of  these 
Lingg  was  the  leader,  Schnaubelt  was  a 
member,  and  probably  these  two  alone  pos- 
sessed the  courage  for  an  overt  act.  Next  were 
a  large  number  of  workingmen  that  did  not 
believe  in  organized  force  and  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  anarchism,  but  felt  that  the  work- 
ingmen had  been  badly  treated  by  the  police. 
These  were  often  on  conviction  opf)onents 
of  the  wage  system,  but  they  were  no  cham- 
pions of  armed  revolution.  They  might  be 
willing  to  throw  brickbats  at  strike  breakers, 
to  make  speeches  denouncing  capital,  and 
to  jeer  the  police,  but  they  were  no  anarch- 
ists. Beyond  these  were  other  men  that  the- 
oretically favored  the  eight-hour  movement 
and  the  cause  of  labor,  and  felt  that  the  con- 
demned men  had  been  cruelly  sacrificed,  but 
had  no  convictions  nor  impidses  of  greater 
danger  to  society.  And  this  was  the  sum 
total  of  the  disaffection,  unless  we  choose  to 
characterize  every  person  as  an  anarchist 
that  entertains  doubts  whether  present  condi- 
tions represent  the  ultimate  state  of  mankind. 
Not  yet,  however,  did  we  secure  peace. 
The  public  nerves  had  been  too  much  shaken 
to  allow  of  wholly  calm  repose;  and  there 
were  other  causes  of  disquiet.     Captain  Etwr- 
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sold,  who  was  then  chief  of  police,  has  testi- 
fied that  Captain  Shaack  wanted  to  go  on 
forming  anarchist  cluhs  and  raiding  them. 
Ebersold  refused.  Yet  for  months  we  were 
disturbed  with  stories  of  anarchist  plots  un- 
til, as  sometimes  happens,  we  were  saved 
from  further  foolishness  by  a  wholesome 
appUcation  of  anticlimax. 

This  came  about  in  the  following  manner: 
By  th(J-part  of  the  press  that  was  paranoiac 
about  anarchy  it  was  assumed  to  be  certain 
that  the  furious  revolutionists  among  us 
would  not  rest  until  they  had  wreaked  upon 
the  city  a  terrible  revenge  for  the  deaths  of 
their  comrades.  The  date  of  these  doings 
was  finally  set  for  the  anniversary  of  the 
hanging,  which  fell  upon  a  Sunday.  Memo- 
rial services  were  held  at  the  cemetery,  and 
many  sympathizers  attended,  to  the  terror  of 
the  timid,  but  with  no  more  disorder  than 
there  is  at  a  church  prayer  meeting.  It  was 
then  announced  by  die  prophets  of  evil  that 
the  plans  had  been  changed,  and  the  date 
had  been  fixed  irrevocably  for  the  Sunday 
two  weeks  thereafter.  These  two  weeks  were 
filled  with  stories  so  lurid  and  circumstantial 
of  the  terrible  deeds  at  hand  that  even  reason- 
able citizens  began  to  be  uneasy.  Anarch- 
ists were  gathering  from  all  parts  of  the 
world;  strange,  sinister-looking  men  were 
alighting  from  all  the  incoming  trains;  arms 
and  ammunition  were  being  collected;  the 
Lebr  und  Wehr  Verein,  screaming  for  ven- 
geance, was  marching  up  and  down  with 
magazine  guns;  united  anarchism  was  to 
make  one  mighty  outbreak  and  punish  Chi- 
cago by  dynamiting  the  public  buildings  and 
slaughtering  the  principal  citizens.  On  Sun- 
day afternoon  the  anarchist  clans  were  to 
meet  at  Greif's  Hall,  No.  54  West  Lake 
Street,  and  march  thence  to  begin  the  woik 
of  ruin. 

On  the  fated  Sunday  afternoon  great 
crowds  gathered  at  the  indicated  scene  to  ob- 
serve the  coming  riol.  Policemen  with  rifles 
were  massed  in  the  adjacent  streets,  the  re- 
serves were  under  arms  in  the  stations,  the 
roofs  of  the  near-by  houses  were  crowded  with 
people.    The  appointed  hour  came,  the  mo- 


ments wore  by,  the  sun  declined,  the  shadows 
grew,  a  bitter  wind  chilled  the  waiting  crowds, 
and  all  the  streets  remained  as  silent  as  a 
country  lane,  no  roar  of  explosion  was  heard, 
no  tramp  of  armed  men,  no  battling  hosts. 
At  last  tilt  sun  went  down,  the  street  lamps 
were  lighted,  the  policemen  returned  to  the 
stations,  the  crowds  dwindled  away,  the  show 
was  over. 

And  the  meeting  at  Greif's  Hall?  Oh,  that 
was  held,  truly  enough,  and  right  under  the 
noses  of  the  police.  It  was  a  meeting  of  the 
German  Housewives'  Society  and  it  gathered 
to  knit  yam  socks  and  discuss  the  infamous 
price  of  sausage,  which,  placidly  and  calmly, 
it  did  all  the  afternoon. 

On  the  publication  of  these  facts  Chicago 
laughed  aloud,  and  at  the  first  sound  of  the 
laughter  the  ^ost  of  anarchy  fled  the  city. 
It  has  never  returned;  we  may  be  sure  it 
never  will  return.  That  it  should  have  lasted 
so  long  and  deluded  so  many  is  its  greatest 
marvel,  for  truth  to  tell  it  was  never  more 
than  a  shadow's  shadow,  though  not  since 
Salem  witchcraft  has  there  been  a  shadow 
with  such  dire  results.  Governor  Altgeld  was 
quite  right  when  he  said  that  we  were  in  no 
danger  that  anarchism  would  ever  take  root 
in  our  soil.  It  remains  now  as  it  was  on  May 
4, 18S6,  the  delusion  of  a  few  diseased  or 
unbalanced  minds,  which,  if  they  had  not 
this,  would  be  obsessed  of  some  other  form 
of  dangerous  dementia. 

In  the  trail  of  the  vanishing  specter  went 
also  the  bitter  feeling  it  had  aroused.  To 
commemorate  the  policemen  that  fell  before 
Linf^'s  bomb  a  monument  was  placed  in 
the  Haymarket.  For  some  space  of  time 
it  stood  there  ;  then,  for  a  convenient  reason 
of  street  repairing,  or  to  make  more  room 
for  the  carts  of  market  ^rdeners,  it  was 
taken  away,  to  be  erected  again,  long  after, 
in  a  wooded  park  miles  from  the  scene 
of  the  unliappy  event.  No  one  regretted  its 
absence.  With  no  lack  of  respect  for  the 
brave  men  that  had  perished  in  their  duty, 
I  think  Chicago  felt  it  would  rather  not  have 
a  monument  there  to  remind  it  of  one  of 
the  most  painful  passages  in  its  history. 
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•THERWISE  the  place  suit- 
~  ed  us.  At  the  front,  a  level 
I  patch  of  lawn  that  sudden- 
'  ly,  under  cover  of  a  file 
'.  peonies,  went  terracing 
I  down  to  the  board  sidewalk; 
'  on  the  east,  a  rampait  of 
honeysuckle  stayed  a  regiment  of  bees  clear 
along  to  where  a  billowy  green  field  crashed  in 
a  foam  of  wild  strawberry  blossoms  against 
the  currant  bushes  bulwarking  that  rear  end; 
skirting  this  sea  wall,  we  came  to  the  picket 
fence  that  barred  the  west  from  currants  to 
peonies. 

"I  like  the  house,  and  the  garden;  they're 
lovely  1  But  I  just  know  I'll  never  get  over 
that  fence  I"  and  Estelle  surveyed  its  worse 
side  hostilely. 

"But,  dear,"  I  expostulated,  "you  sdd 
there  was  one  thing  you  were  going  to  avoid 
doing,  so  why  should  you  want  to  get  over 
it?" 

Estelle's  tone  properly  scored  my  wit: 
"You  know  very  well  what  I  mean,  and  I 
shall  nbt  borrow.  And  see  there,"  she  added 
petulantly;  "if  two  pickets  haven't  been 
broken  to  make  way  for  elbows  and  gossip! " 

"And  behold  the  elbows,"  whispered  I, 

From  within  the  grape  arbor  we  took  our 
first  survey  of  our  neighbor's  wife.  She  had 
appeared  at  the  fence  suddenly;  in  fact,  I 
could  explain  her  arrival  only  by  supposing 
she  had  been  there  all  the  time  in  an  invisible 
form.  She  was  not  handsome,  and  her 
clothes  hung  on  her  spare  frame  with  a  grace, 
little  bettered  by  that  with  which  the  lady 
hung  on  the  fence,  as  she  peered  around 
expectantly. 

"What  can  she  want?"  breathed  Estelle. 

"To  do  unto  others  as  she  would  have 
them  do  unto  her,  I  suppose,"  said  I,  "the 
golden  rule  of  all  reciprocity  across  oceans  or 
fences." 


Our  neighbor  glanced  around  the  yard  as 
though  the  newcomers  might  already  have 
made  their  impress  there,  and  espied  us. 

"Good  morning,"  she  call«i,  nodding 
cordially;  "ain't  it  a  nice  day?" 

"Lovely,"  said  Estelle,  strolling  forward; 
"and  what  a  fine  garden  you  have." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  trying  to  look  at  it 
doubtfully;  "it  ain't  nowhere  near  as  nice  as 
it  generly  is,  there's  been  such  a  lot  of  rain 
this  spring.  I  suppose  youVe  goin'  to  put  in 
a  few  thin^?"  scanning  our  hired  speck  of 
earth  approvingly.  "Mcst  everyone  does 
that  comes  to  the  country  first.  I  never 
would  hear  to  it  before  we  come,  but  when  the 
lady  that  lives  just  down  below  here  called  to 
see  me  to  get  my  washin'  and  told  me  about 
her  garden,  I  felt  somehow  as  if  it  wouldn't 
be  so  hard  to  try;  and  it  ain't,  once  you  get 
started,"  She  now  looked  at  me  encourag- 
ingly, and,  I  thought,  with  a  sudden  curious 
appeal  in  her  eyes. 

Perhaps  the  long-dormant  "auto"  of  our 
neighbor's  wife,  looking  through  eyes  which 
saw  only  the  Psyche  knot  on  Estelle's  beauti- 
ful head,  perceived  the  psychic  knots  that 
were  inside,  and,  automatically,  as  it  were, 
changed  expressions  as  you  would  slides  on  a 
magic  lantern. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  went  on,  presently, 
"you'll  want  to  talk  it  over  first;  and  I'll  be 
glad  to  tell  you  everything  you  need  to  know." 

Now,  a  smiling  man  may  be  a  villain,  but 
Estelle  was  every  bit  a  woman;  and  she  was 
smiling  as  she  turned  away;  a  passing  breeze 
shook  the  pear  leaves  into  a  sound  like  sleeve 
lau^ter;  a  humming-bird  darted  musingly  in 
and  out  the  azaleas,  and  something  down 
among  the  radish  tops  in  our  neighbor's  gar- 
den started  her  into  sudden  merriment. 

When  I  got  in  from  a  long  tramp  toward 
evening,  the  psychological  incident  of  the 
morning  had  fled  my  memory,  but  Estelle 
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seemed  little  interested  in  the  two  clumps  of 
wood  violets  I  had  dug  up  "roots  and  all" 
for  the  bed  of  really  wild  flowera  she  had 
planned, 

"AlPigginst"  she  exclaimed,  "I  know  how 
we  are  going  to  do  it." 

"It"  was  the  language  sign  to  us  for  the 
entire  subject  of  a  livelihood.  A  small  word, 
but  concealing  much:  hope,  desperation, 
weakness,  determination;  and  such  matters 
as  the  barest  of  essentials  in  housefumishin^ 
and  a  sole  dollar  left  after  paying  the  first 
month's  rent.  "How?"  I  queried,  without 
excitement. 

"Now,  you  needn't  laugh  under  that 
horrid  black  mustache,"  said  she.  "For  at 
last  I  shall  prove  to  even  your  stupid  intellect 
that  telepathy  is  a  controlling  force,  destined 
to  supplant  aU  existing  modes  of  communica- 
tion aiid  place  man  on  a  higher  plane  of 
freedom  and  power  than  the  worid  yet  dreams 
of,"  this  sudden  gallop  on  her  hobby  nearly 
depriving  Estelle  of  breath. 

"How?"  I  asked  again,  under  my  already 
described  mustache. 

"By  making  that  woman  next  door  give  us 
all  the  vegetables  and  things  we  can  eat,  and 
of  her  own  free  will  and  accord,  as  far  as  she 
will  know!"  triumphantly. 

"That  will  certainly  prove  all  you  affirm," 
I  said;  yet  felt  compelled  to  add  a  gentie 
reminder  that  Estelle  was  only  a  learner  in 
this  mystic  lore. 

"But  that's  just  why  I  think  I  can  do  it. 
How  much  do  Uiose  who  know  all  the  ins  and 
outs  about  mind  transference  dof  "  I  did  not 
know.  "They  can  write  books  and  lecture  fit 
to  kill,  but  that's  all  the  transferring  of  any 
mind  they  accomplish.  How  did  they  find 
out  there  was  such  a  thing,  anyway?"  I 
did  not  know.  "They  watched  those  who 
can  do  iti"  Estelle's  thou^t  paused  for  a 
moment,  couchant,  and  then  leaped  a  dizzy 
height.  "It  is  a  new  force  long  latent  in  the 
human  race,  and  only  now  arousing  to  its 
work.  Fhst,  a  few  individuals  will  realize 
they  possess  it,  and  will  wield  it  with  startling 
effect.  Others  will  discover  they  possess  it; 
the  power  will  develop,  another  generation 
will  exercise  it  as  naturally  as  speech,  and 
mankind  will  be  newly  divided  into  those 
,  who  rule  by  virtue  of  that  power  and  those 
who  obey  theml"  Estelle  utterly  loathed  the 
prevailing  method  of  division  by  debit  and 
credit. 

Never  mind  what  I  replied.    The  next 


morning  there  was  crisp  lettuce  on  the  taUe, 
to  which  Estelle  pointed  gloatin^y.  "It's 
like  having  your  wishes  come  true,"  she  said 
excitedly,  and  that  was  the  beginning. 

Naturally  enough,  as  this  sort  of  thing  con- 
tinued and  increased,  we  got  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hartleys;  dining  at  their 
table  constanUy,  so  to  speak,  it  was  inevitable. 
Jdm  Hartley  had  quit  the  machine  shop 
several  yeare  before  to  enjoy  a  small  fortune 
made  by  one  invention  and  to  work  out 
another  idea:  a  device  to  shoe  horses  by  a 
crimping  process.  Mrs.  Hartley  was  an 
ungjazed  vessel  of  the  kind  that  looks  well 
holding  either  roses  or  celery,  and  she  cer- 
tainly carried  both  in  generous  measure. 
Aside  from  a  strange,  half-shy,  half-intimate 
way  of  looking  at  me,  I  found  her  a  pleasant 
body,  pining  for  the  excitement  <d  village 
life  again,  and  finding  her  chief  delight  in 
their  splendid  garden,  "because,"  she  ex- 
plained, to  my  lasting  satisfaction,  "I  love  the 
colors."  The  Hartleys'  home  was  unblessed 
by  children. 

Hartley  certainly  had  a  fine  bit  of  property. 
The  front  yard  was  a  blaze  of  flowers  threaten- 
ing as  pretty  a  cottage  as  one  could  want, 
painted  a  clean  white  with  green  trimmings. 
Then  there  was  the  well  house,  and  then  two 
arbors  of  grapes,  one  shading  a  path  to  the 
bam  and  chicken  house.  The  rest  of  the 
three  acres  had  been  thoughtfully  covered 
with  an  immense  rug  of  beet-top  design  run- 
ning into  lettuce  leaves,  tomato  vines,  com, 
beans,  and  peas,  and  onions,  fringed  with 
apple  and  pear  and  cherry  at  one  end,  and 
maple  and  chestnut  and  silver  beech  at  the 
other. 

"There  isn't  anything  to  beat  it  of  its  size 
in  these  parts,"  affirmed  the  storekeeper  at 
the  comer.  "And  the  Judge  knows  that,  too, 
you  can  bet,"  added  Fred  of  the  milk  "rout." 

"How  so?"     It  was  I  who  spoke. 

"'Howso?'  Ain't  the  Judge  got  the  option 
onto  it ! "  spluttered  the  cowboy, 

"The  option?"  I  quavered. 

"  Yes,  the  option.  If  Hartley  ever  sdls  out, 
he's  got  to  let  Judge  Clinchly  have  the  first 
chance  to  buy.  An'  I  hear  he's  talkin'  of 
sellin'  and  movin'  out  Illinois  way." 

That  gave  me  something  to  think  about  in 
addition  to  the  Hartleys'  weekly  rides.  The 
start  on  those  rides  first  aroused  my  curiosity 
because  Hartley's  greeting  on  such  mornings 
was  always  less  jovial,  and  Mrs.  Hartley  in- 
variably made  some  errand  through  the  fence, 
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seemingly  in  order  to  look  me  over  intently. 
But  after  about  the  third  trip,  it  was  the  after 
eSect  that  astonished  me,  for  on  the  day 
following  there  would  be  a  marked  increase 
in  the  provender  sent  in.  The  thought  once 
came  to  me  that  Estelle  had  less  to  do  with 
the  gr^ual  emptying  of  the  Hartley  hom  of 
plenty  into  our  lap  than  had,  possibly,  my- 
self, unconsciously.  Estelle  had  noticed  Mi^. 
HarUey's  peculiar  way  of  looking  at  me,  and 
had  accounted  for  it  as  an  effort  of  her  ob- 
jective mind  to  seek  help  from  the  domina- 
tion of  her  subjective  mind,  which  .was  being 
controlled  by  an  outside  obj —  But  I  was  glad 
to  let  it  go  at  that.  Yet  I  must  say  that  the 
facts  all  along  justified  both  Estelle's  belief 
and  my  bewilderment. 

It  was  June  when  we  moved  in.  We  had 
no  lawn  mower,  and  the  grass  eventually  had 
to  be  cut,  "Go  out  and  try  it  with  these 
shears,"  said  Estelle,  "and  I  will  exert  my 
mind," 

Which  we  did,  and  presendy  Hartley 
strolled  out  as  though  moved  by  some  im- 
pulse, saw  mc,  and  laughed.  "Come  over 
and  get  my  machine,  Figgins,"  he  bawled; 
and  gave  me  an  extra  rake  he  had,  to  boot. 
It  was  the  same  way  when  the  drought  came. 
I  went  out  to  the  flowers  with  a  colander  and 
a  pail  of  water,  and  Hartley  turned  his  hose 
on  me  and  then  brought  over  a  big  watering 
pot  for  keeps.  After  the  first  of  August  we 
did  not  buy  a  vegetable,  an  ej^,  a  pint  of 
milk,  nor  an  ounce  of  butter.  The  idea  began 
to  form  in  my  mind  of  establishing  a  central 
table-supply  mental-graph  office;  but  it  never 
took  definite  shape,  so  I  can  hardly  describe 
it  here,  Estelle  showed  unusual  tact,  even 
for  her,  by  entering  into  quite  a  neighborly 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Hartley. 

"She's  a  real  S3raipathettc  woman,  Al,  and 
that  is  the  kind  most  susceptible  to  sugges- 
tion.    Isn't  it  working  just  beautifullyi" 

But  a  break  in  the  atmosphere  threatened 
that  very  week.  It  was  occasioned  by 
Estelle's  presumption  on  her  prowess.  Eat- 
ables, a  porch  rocker,  tools  —  these  were 
merely  amenities  of  acquaintanceship,  such  as 
ours.  But  as  much  could  hardly  be  said  of  a 
sewing  machine. 

"The  stupid  thingl"  pouted  Estelle,  "she 
can't  help  getting  my  message,  and  she's 
probably  afraid  it  is  only  a  foolish  notion 
that  has  come  into  her  head;  I  could  shake 
herl" 

My  quotations  are  always  apropos.     "Es- 


telle, Estelle,  much  learning  bath  made  thee 
mad." 

"Well,  I  just  guess  I  am,"  she  stamped, 
"and  so  will  you  be  when  you  come  to  put  on 
your  clean  nightgown  Saturday  and  find  I 
haven't  sewed  up  the  side  you  ripjjed.  I  can't 
and  I  won't  sew  those  miles  and  miles  of 
thinp  by  hand," 

I  seriously  wanted  to  help,  "Perhaps  this 
strange  power  is  twin  cousin  to  faith,  Estelle; 
you  know  when  you  pray  for  a  thing  the  next 
move  is  to  go  out  and  get  it." 

Finally  Estelle  succumbed  to  inexorable 
law  and  swished  through  the  fence  for  achat. 
But  this  day  she  could  not  play  for  Mrs. 
Hartley,  as  her  fingers  were  so  sore  from 
sewing. 

"And  you  ain't  no  machine,  either?"  I 
heard  Mrs.  Hartley  ask,  shelling  peas  on  the 
back  stoop.  Then  she  laughed.  "You  two 
certainly  did  start  on  little.  MysakesI  Why, 
I  had  everything  you  could  think  of  when  we 
was  married,  and  got  more  since,  and  yet 
some  of  the  things  I  ain't  got  a  single  use  for. 
Now,  don't  get  mad.  Mis'  Piggins,  but  I'm 
goin'  to  do  something  that's  been  on  my  mind 
to  do  most  three  weeks,  since  the  day  you 
told  me  what  stacks  of  mending  you  bad  to 
do,  I  got  a  machine  one  year,  and  as  true  as 
you're  living  I  never  opened  it  the  seccaid  time. 
I  ain't  no  hand  for  using  these  thin^— an' 
you've  just  got  to  have  that  machine."  So  I 
helped  to  lug  it  over. 

It  might  have  seemed  a  natural,  if  not  in- 
deed an  inevitable,  step  from  that  to  the 
Hartleys'  piano;  but  it  did  not  appear  so  to 
me.  My  utmost  protests,  however,  were 
futile. 

"I  don't  see  why  I  should  not,"  argued 
Estelle.  "They  never  open  it  excepting  when 
I  run  in  to  play  and  sing  for  them.  It  will  be 
an  age  before  we  can  buy  one,  Al,  and  you 
know  I  simply  cannot  live  without  a  piano. 
Anyway,  there  is  no  use  fuming;  I  have  sent 
out  the  thought  suggestion,  though  I  suppose 
it  may  take  several  for  such  a  big  thing."  And 
it  did,  but  what  of  that? 

"We  never  open  it  exceptin'  when  Mis' 
Piggins  runs  in  and  plays  fw  us,"  said  Mrs, 
Hardey,  beaming;  and  how  Estelle  ever  con- 
troUed  her  excitement  so  as  to  go  through  the 
litde  comedy  of  protesting  and  then  accept- 
ing with  extreme  reluctance  and  giriish  pleas- 
ure I  do  not  know. 

It  got  to  the  time  when  withering  petals 
fluttered  earthward  at  every  gust  of  wind,  and 
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maples  reddened,  and  chilly  blasts  would 
sweep  across  our  little  porch;  and  I  would 
wander  about  the  whitewashed  cellar  looking 
musingly  at  the  very  nice  furnace  that ' '  went " 
with  the  house,  and  peer  into  the  roomy  coal 
bin.  My  faith  is  of  an  unusual  kind;  it 
believes  where  there  seems  to  be  any  chance 
of  the  thing  happening.  Though  the  home 
was  now  fairly  well  furnished,  and  this  same 
cellar  nicely  stocked  with  winter  vegetables, 
I  doubted  Estelle's  power  to  fill  the  neit 
need;  Hartley  had  no  coal  vein  on  his  prem- 
ises. Then,  one  afternoon,  Hartley  hailed, 
"PigginsI    0  Piggins!" 

I  went  out,  "Say,"  he  said,  "want  some 
exercise?" 

The  last  time  he  asked  that  question  I  had 
trundled  a  wheelbarrow  around  his  farm  and 
brought  home  a  lot  of  supplies.  NaturaUy, 
I  wanted  more  exercise, 

"Get  on  your  duds,  and  bring  your  ax; 
got  an  ax?  WeU,  I've  got  one  you  might  as 
wdl  have;  and  we'll  go  back  in  the  woods  and 
cut  down  a  few  trees.  It's  gettin'  time  to  lay 
in  cordwood." 

There  were  two  or  three  open  fireplaces  in 
the  house,  and  we  used  the  furnace  just  six 
weeks  during  that  winter,  and  then  only 
because  Hartley  made  a  mistake  and  ordered 
.  more  coal  than  his  bin  would  htAd.  We 
exercised  in  his  wood  lot  several  times.  There 
was  a  pond  in  it,  very  deep,  and  both  of  us 
went  through  the  ice  on  our  last  trip,  and 
Hartley  was  laid  up  with  pneumonia  as  a 
result.  Estelle  had  a  chance  to  make  return 
for  some  of  the  favors  then,  and  I  put  in  a 
little  spaie  time,  not  much,  about  their  wood 
pile  and  stable.  I  think  it  was  that  attack 
and  the  success  of  the  horseshoe  invention, 
which  about  then  brought  Hartley  a  second 
fortune,  that  decided  them  in  their  long-dis- 
cussed plan  to  move  to  Easton,  away  out 
West,  where  Mis.  Hartley's  brother  Will 
lived.  When  Hartley  told  me  about  it,  after 
he  got  about  again,  and  how  he  had  actually 
bought  a  fine  little  place  there,  I  certamly 
felt  blue. 

"You  might  send  out  a  suggestion  that 
they  give  us  the  house  and  grounds,"  I 
growled  at  Providence,  via  Estdle,  the  next 
morning;  and  then  I  looked  at  Estelle  sud- 
denly, then  searchingly;  but  Estelle  only 
continued  to  look  smilingly  back,  and  I  got 
up  and  went  out  in  the  air,  dazed.  Judge 
Clinchly  was  walking  up  the  Hartleys'  front 
path. 


They  were  to  leave  the  next  day,  going  by 
way  of  their  weekly  ride,  sending  the  rig  back 
from  the  station  to  remain  on  the  place;  and 
that  night  we  stood  in  the  moonli^t,  Estelle 
and  I,  at  the  opening  in  the  fence,  and  looked 
with  misty  eyes  upon  the  spot  which  for  one 
big  momeot  had  seemed  almost  our^.  The 
path  that  had  been  worn  through  the  garden 
led  by  a  gentle  slope  up  to  the  cottage,  but 
that  gentle  slope  reached  the  summit  of  my 
Alps,  for  beyond  it  stretched  a  western  valley 
which  held  a  subject  for  every  color  on  my 
palette,  and  there  had  been  a  slumbering 
hope  in  my  breast  that  somehow,  some  day, 
that  perfect  spot  was  to  be  ours;  that  and  the 
patch  we  had  grown  to  love;  but  Hartley  was 
our  landlord,  and  the  judge's  option  covered 
the  entire  property.  I  jinked  in  my  pockets 
the  few  coins  that  still  represented  my  hoard- 
ing, and  Estelle  rested  a  soft  hand  on  mine 
that  clinched  a  picket  top. 

"Never  mind,  dear;  I've  sent  out  the  sug- 
gestion, and,  who  knows " 

After  quite  a  pause,  I  said,  "Estelle,  the 
place  belong  to  Mr.  Hartley;  to  whom  did 
you  send  the  order?" 

And  that  observation  explains  why,  when 
HarUey  handed  me  the  deed  to  the  wh<de 
place  the  next  day,  across  the  fence,  Estelle's 
elaborate  scheme  was  put  to  question,  and 
the  enigma  which  I  have  never  solved  took 
up  its  haunt  among  my  leisure  moments. 

"You're  right  there,  Bill,  and  most  fcdks 
would  say  the  same;  but  the  way  we  come 
to  do  it  would  make  too  long  a  story.  I'll  tell 
you  a  bit  of  it  just  so  as  you  won't  make  that 
mistake  again.  Wife  there  hadn't  got  along 
none  too  well  with  the  last  family  we  let  the 
house  to,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  sort  of 
lonely  without  some  one  to  talk  to.  And  about 
then  these  two  nice-appearing  young  skits 
that  I'm  telling  you  of  come  skipping  in  with 
about  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  cheap  furniture, 
and  somehow  the  notion  took  Jen  right  there 
that  she  was  going  to  like  them.  As  you 
know.  Bill,  Jen  being  your  own  sister,  she's 
great  for  having  her  own  way,  and  me  being  a 
man  of  peace  I  let  her  go  ahead.  The  first 
thing  she  did  was  to  pump  the  gel  about  her- 
self. It  seems  her  mother  died  early,  and 
this  miss  had  kept  two  boarding-house  rooms 
as  near  like  home  for  her  dad  as  she  could 
till  he  up  and  died  without  leaving  a  cent; 
and  her  young  man  only  just  getting  into 
the  way  of  making  pictures  ion  these  here 
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magazines;  I  always  thought  they  was  done 
by  some  kind  of  a  machine. 

"But  they  was  game!  If  Jen  hadn't  crafti- 
ly drawed  the  gel  out  all  along  as  to  what 
they  needed  most,  I  declare  they  would  ev 
starved.  Jen  said  she  couldn't  help  feeling 
as  if  it  was  our  Johnnie  living  there  with  his 
wife — you  remember,  Bill,  how  he  always  said 
as  he'd  be  a  painter  every  lime  he  saw  you  up 
on  the  ladder? — she  always  hoped  he  would 
live  next  to  us  so  his  wife  could  run  in  to  play 
and  sing  and  lend  a  hand  once  in  a  while,  just 
exacdy  like  Mb'  Piggins  did.  Only  it  used 
to  break  her  all  up  when  we'd  go  to  the  grave, 
for  Piggins  certainly  did  look  like  Johnnie. 
I  knowed  we  would  pack  out  in  the  spring  and 
like  as  not  give  away  most  of  our  truck  in- 
stead of  selling  it  for  nothing,  so,  bit  by  bit, 
she  furnished  them  up. 

"I  didn't  kick,  for  I  Hked  young  Piggins. 
He  wouldn't  let  me  lend  him  a  cent;  said 
before  he'd  get  in  debt  he  would  beg  or  steal 
or  even  work  hard.  Well,  if  he  worked  any 
harder  than  he  did  he  would  of  busted,  sure. 
Talk  about  your  labor  laws.  Bill;  us  fellows 
have  a  cinch;  but  there 

"So  over  went  the  goods,  and  then  the 
house  and  land.  But  only  Jen  knows  the 
inside  of  that  last.  It  was  all  on  account  of 
that  pneumonia.  Piggins  and  me  was  cutting 
wood,  and  I  started  to  go  across  the  pond — 
you  remember.  Bill?— and  Piggins  said  he 
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didn't  believe  it  was  safe.  'Come  along,*  I 
said;  'it's  all  right.  Gosh,  Piggjna,'  says  I, 
'don't  be  a  'fraid  cat'  'Nixey,'  says  he;  'I 
can't  swim,  and  I  can't  work  in  waler,'  he 
says,  with  a  kind  of  a  laugh  like  it  was  a  joke 
on  himself.     'Don't  do  it.  Hartley,'  says  he. 

"But  on  I  jumps  and  starts  across,  and, 
just  when  I  got  to  the  middle,  crack  she  goes. 
Say,  Bill,  that  water  was  cold.  When  I 
come  up,  Piggins  was  on  his  belly,  crawling 
out  toward  me.  'Hang  on,  Hartley,'  he 
yells;  '  you've  got  ray  knife  in  your  pocketl ' 
Upon  my  soul.  Bill,  that  put  life  into  me;  but, 
before  Pi^ns  could  get  that  far  for  the 
cracking  and  breaking,  I  slipped  my  holt  and 
went  under  again,  and  I  come  up  against  the 
ice.  I  thought  I  was  a  goner,  sure,  when 
splash,  in  comes  Piggins  and  grabs  me  by  the 
collar  and  yanks  me  out  into  the  hole,  and 
there  we  hung  to  get  back  our  wind.  How 
the  deuce  we  got  out,  I  never  knowed,  I  was 
that  numb;  but  we  did,  and  run  the  whole 
way  home  to  keep  from  freezing  to  death. 
And  the  only  thing  Piggins  said,  when  I  tried 
to  thank  God  and  him  at  the  same  time,  was 
that  he  wasn't  sure  there  was  any  credit  in 
saving  a  chump  like  me,  so  I  needn't  to  thank 
hint. 

"And  as  Jen  said.  Bill,  when  we  talked  it 
over,  what  good  would  the  place  have  done 
me,  dead?  So  there  you  are;  go  on  with  the 
game;  which  was  trumps?" 


POPPIES 

By  ARCHIBALD   SULLIVAN 

JUST  a  fli^t  of  scarlet  birds 
Fluttering  in  the  com, 
Red  wings  beating  through  the  mist 
Trembling  in  the  mom. 

Cups  of  blood  along  the  road. 
Flaming  'mid  the  trees, 
Ruby  shadows  'gainst  the  sun. 
Up  and  down  the  breeze. 

Fires  extinguished  by  the  rain. 
Brown  where  once  was  red, 
Crimson  feathers  from  the  birds 
Fluttering  overhead. 
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BY  JOHN  T.   McCUTCHEON 


ILLUSTRATED    WITH    CARTOONS    BY    THE    AUTHOR 


IT  is  the  judgment  and  sen-  _ 
tence  of  the  court  that  the  " 
defendant     Standard     Oil 
Company    pay    a    fine    of 
$29,340,000." 
With  these  words  Judge 
Kenesaw  Mountain  Landjs 
leaped  into  international  fame.     His  name 
became  a  household  word,  except  in  a  few 
mansions  where  it  is  not  safe  to  utter  it. 
Zealous  patriots  hastened  to  mention  him  for 
President  and  a  "I^andis"  cigar  is  only  a 
question  of  dme. 

When  the  decision  became  known  to  the 
world,  a  few  minutes  after  its  delivery,  the 
nation  gasped,  pinched  itself,  and  the  sub- 
merged ninety-nine  hundredths  unfurled  a 
prolonged  grin  of  surprised  pleasure  that, 
starting  at  Chicago  as  a  central  axis,  expanded 
until  its  extreme  right  rested  on  Oyster  Bay 
and  its  left  two  miles  west  of  the  beach  at 
San  Diego. 
Like  the  fine,  the  smile  was  the  largest  on 


record.  It  rippled  back  and  forth  across  the 
land,  carefully  skipping  that  secdon  of  New 
York  bounded  on  the  east  by  Mr.  Harriman 
and  on  the  west  by  Mr.  Rockefeller;  it  rested 
like  a  sunburst  on  (aces  unaccustomed  to 
merriment  and  wreathed  with  a  pleasant 
glow  the  visage  of  everyone  who  wasn't  car- 
rying stocks  on  a  margin.  Even  row.  In 
spite  of  pessimists,  iconoclasts,  and  misan- 
thropes who  contend  that  the  verdict  will  not 
stand  the  acid  test — -meaning  the  higher 
courts — it  still  goes  rippling  on. 

In  the  meandme,  how  about  the  other  one 
hundredth?  How  were  they  standing  the 
impact  of  a  thirteen-inch  judicial  shell  against 
their  sacred  bulwarks?  Eyewitnesses  state 
that  they  gulped  three  or  four  dmes  and  then 
groped  their  way  dizzily  for  a  copy  of  "Who's 
Who,"  to  see  how  much  of  the  Supreme 
Bench  had  been  "packed"  by  the  people. 

A  Cleveland  space  writer  who  us«i  to  send 
out  unconfirmed  rumors  from  Chefoo  during 
the   Russian- Japanese  war,   says   that   Mr. 
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Rockefeller,  major,  fcxizled  an  approach  when 
the  telegram  arrived  on  the  golf  field.  Down 
in  Fairhaven  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Refers  blinked 
in  different  shades  from  one  end  of  the  chro- 
matic scale  to  the  other.  Mr,  Rockefeller, 
minor — Brother  Bill  for  short — asked  the 
nearest  bystander  "what  the  world  was  a- 
coming  to,"  and  on  receiving  a  correct  an- 
swer, pursued  the  offender  through  the  sev- 
enteen layers  of  barbed-wire  entanglements 
that  surrounded  his  30,000-acre  lot  in  New 
York  State. 

The  rest  of  the  Standard  Oil  magnates 
went  down  to  their  store  and  used  up  all  the 
words  that  are  not  in  the  dictionary.  And 
that  is  not  all. 

Chancellor  Day  was  overcast  with  gloom 
and  has  not  yet  emerged  from  the  shadows. 
It  is  suspected  that  he  is  working  upon  a 
scathing  bit  of  repartee. 

The  inevitable  result  of  Judge  Landis's  de- 
cision, which  might  very  properly  be  caDed 
an  antidote  for  swollen  fortunes,  is  that  there 
arises  a  natural  curiosity  to  know  what  sort 
of  man  the  Judge  is.  To  gratify  this  curi- 
osity, perhaps  one  could  simply  point  to  the 
verdict  itself,  and  say  that  it  shows  the  sort 
of  man  he  is,  but  there  are  many  other 
things  that  should  be  conadered  in  construct- 
ing an  appropriate  estimate  of  him.  It  is 
necessary  to  say  something  of  the  events  and 
environments  that  combined  to  mold  a  char- 


"  To  see  hovj  much  of  tht  Supreme  Court 
had  been  'packed.' " 

acter  strong  enough  to  win  the  marked  favor 
of  a  Secretary  of  State  at  twenty-seven,  an 
offer  of  a  diplomatic  post  at  twenty-nine,  and 
a  place  on  the  Federal  Bench  at  thirty-nine. 
Judge  Landis  is  now  forty-one  years  old. 
From  1866  to  1893  he  did  nothing  that  calls 
for  extended  notice  from  a  conscientious  biog- 
rapher. It  is  recorded  that  he  sold  news- 
papers in  Logansport,  an  occupation  that  is 
only  a  slight  variation  from  the  towpath  or 
rail-splitting  occupations  of  other  great  men 


"Pessimists  who  contend  that  the  verdict  vAII  not  stand" 
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and  is  sufficiently  hunible  to  satisfy  the  Amer- 
ican taste  in  such  matters.  Perhaps  as  time 
goes  by,  many  anecdotes  suitable  to  meet 
the  popular  demand  will  be  carefully  worked 
out  by  zealous  historians,  but  as  to  that  we 
can  only  quote  the  words  of  the  country  edi- 
tor who  setUed  mooted  questions  by  saying, 
"Time  alone  can  tell." 

Two  cities  claim  the  honor  of  bdng  his 
birthplace — Millville,  in  Butler  County,  Ohio, 
and  Seven-Mile,  near  Millville,  also  in  But- 
ler County,  Ohio.  Tills  is  Homeric  evidence 
of  greatness. 

Indiana  is  peopled  by  those  who  have  come 
from  Ohio  and  points  east. 

It  is  the  proud  boast  that  when  Eastern 
families  traveling  westward  in  search  of  de- 
^rable  homes  reached  Indiana  they  stopped 
and  said,  "Eureka,  we  need  go  no  farther." 
Envious  people  west  of  Indiana  claim  that 
the  State  was  populated  by  those  who  started 
west  and  quit  before  completing  their  journey. 

The  Landis  family  left  Ohio  in  1875  and 
moved  to  Logansport,  Ind.,  where  they  es- 
tablished themselves  on  a  farm  near  the 
town.  The  boys  worked  the  farm,  went  to 
school  in  the  town,  and  Kenesaw  carried  a 
route  for  a  local  paper.  After  going  to  hi^ 
school  for  one  year,  he  graduated  surrep- 
titiously and  embarked  in  commercial  life  as 
a  grocer's  clerk.    At  the  end  of  six  months 


his  new  departure  in  business  accidentally 
became  known  to  his  father.  It  was  before 
the  day  of  technicalities  and  a  serious  argu- 
ment ensued.  This  is  the  first  known  case 
in  which  Judge  Landis  figured  and  it  is  on 
record  that  he  succeeded  in  overruling  the 
parental  demurrer.  Casual  research  leads 
us  to  infer  that  life  as  a  collaborator  in  a 
grocery  store  did  not  satisfy  the  demands  of 
his  ambition.  So  he  studied  shorthand  and 
soon  became  proficient  as  a  stmographer. 

While  he  was  preparing  in  Indiana  to  as- 
cend the  ladder  of  fame  by  the  shorthand 
method,  George  Cortelyou  was  just  begin- 
ning his  ascent  in  the  East  by  the  same  route. 
The  towpath  and  the  log  cabin  must  give 
way  in  future  biographies  to  the  up-to-date 
institution  of  stenography. 

About  this  time  Landis  went  to  Indian- 
apolis and  got  a  job  as  yard  clerk  in  the 
Pennsylvania  offices,  later  being  promoted 
to  a  position  as  stenographer  in  the  superin- 
tendent's office.  This  was  a  critical  point  in 
his  career — but  he  narrowly  escaped  woiking 
up  to  the  position  of  a  railway  magnate,  for 
in  1885  he  went  to  Crown  Point,  Ind.,  as  a 
court  reporter.  Using  this  position  as  an- 
other stepping-stone  in  his  progress,  he  began 
to  study  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
under  the  constitutional  provision  in  Indiana 
that  does  not  require  any  examination. 
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"All  a  man  needed,"  says  the  Judge  in  re- 
lating the  story,  "was  to  prove  that  he  was 
twenty-one  and  had  a  good  moral  character," 
Both  of  which  were,  and  are,  easy  to  prove 
in  Indiana.  Law  and  politics  travel  hand 
in  hand  down  there,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  we  next  find  him  engaged  in  a  hot  polit- 
ical fight.  He  vigorously  supported  a  friend 
who  was  elected  Secretary  of  State  in  Indiana 
and  as  a  reward  he  "accepted"  a  position 
in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office.  He  stayed 
there  two  years  and  then  began  to  practice 
law  at  Marion,  Ind. 

After  a  short  time,  by  a  simple  and  direct 
process  of  reasoning,  he  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  something  besides  age  and  a 
moral  character  is  required  by  one  who  would 
be  a  successful  lawyer,  .  Nature  had  denied 
him  the  commanding  bulk  and  profound 
manner  that  often  pass  as  a  substitute  for 
legal  learning  in  small  towns,  so  he  went  to  a 
Cincinnati  law  school  for  a  year.  His  senior 
year  was  spent  at  the  old  Union  College  of 
Law  in  Chicago. 

"I  was  very  weak  on  'pleading  and  real 

property,'"  he  says,  "and  when  the  time  for 

my  examination  approached  I  knew  that  I 

would  have  to  show  my  hand.    So  I  went  to 

Judge  Booth,  in  whose  department  those 

branches   of    the    law 

were  taught,  and  con- 

vas.not 

:hem. 

n,'  said 


'^The  btUef  that  il  wat  uneonttitutional  H 


the  Judge  grimly,  'am  I  to  understand  that 
you  are  under  Uie  impression  that  you  are 
imparting  to  me  any  exclusive  informa- 
tion ?' " 

In  1891  Landis  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Illinois.  He  had  completed  his  prepara- 
tory studies  and  was  ready  to  qualify  for  a 
place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  Two  years  later 
he  was  asked  to  go  to  Washington  as  the 
private  secretary  of  Judge  Gresham,  whom 
Cleveland  appointed  Secretary  of  State. 

This  event  marks  the  appearance  of  Ken- 
esaw  Landis  on  the  national  stage.  He  im- 
mediately impressed  his  personality  on  the 
State  Department.  He  was  a  new  type — 
original  in  address,  picturesque  in  appearance, 
and  well  stocked  up  with  dry  humor  that 
made  Mm  a  delight  to  those  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  He  had  deciElon,  firmness, 
and  a  quick,  keen  mentality,  backed  up  by  a 
naturally  judicial  bent  of  mind  and  the  cour- 
age to  follow  out  his  honest  convictions  to 
the  limit. 

One  of  the  stirring  affairs  of  the  second 
Cleveland  administration  was  the  AUiattfa 
incident.     The  AUianfa,  an  American  pas- 
senger boat,  was  overhauled  by  a  Spanish 
gunboat  when   outside   the  three-mile  limit 
of  Cuban  jurisdiction,  and  searched  on  the 
suspicion  of  its  being  loaded  with  munitions 
of  war  for  the   Cuban  insurgents.     In  the 
wordsof  the  war  correspondents,  "firing  was 
heard  off  Mole  San  Nicholas,"  for  the  gun- 
boat heaved  a  few  shells  across  the  AUian- 
fa's  bow  and  a  large-sized  inter- 
national crisis  was  developed. 
The  United  States  Army 
rang  with  a  wild  outciy  of  in- 
dignation.  Many  people  didn't 
know  whether  the  AUianfa  was 
a  ship  or  a  foreign  marriage, 
but  they  joined  in  the  general 
clamor  because  it  was  fashion- 
able.    They  demanded  that 
Spain  bend  its  haughty  knee  in 
apology. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Lan- 
dis forged  to  the  front.  Secre- 
tary Gresham  was  ill  at  his 
house  in  Washington  and 
President  Cleveland  was  down 
the  Potomac  on  a  duck-shoot- 
ing trip.  The  President  could 
•  not  be  reached. 
iinish  a  Edwin  H,  Uhl,  of  Michigan, 

was  acting  Secretary  of  State. 
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idled  to  the  oratories  Sfatm  af  denunciation  during  poUlieal  campaignt 


He  didn't  know  the  etiquette  of  the  occa^on, 
but  finally  yielded  to  the  popular  cry  and 
wrote  a  telegram  to  Hannis  Taylor,  our  Min- 
ister at  Madrid,  instructing  Mr.  Taylor  to 
demand  an  apology  from  the  hau^ty  dons. 
He  signed  it  "Uhl,  acting." 

By  the  merest  accident,  so  the  story  goes, 
Private  Secretary  Landis  saw  the  telegram 
before  it  was  sent.  He  took  the  responsibil- 
ity of  withdrawing  it  from  the  department's 
tel^p^ph  operator  and  hurried  with  it  over 
to  Mr.  Gresham. 

Under  Landis's  advice,  Mr.  Gresham 
scratched  out  "Uhl,  acting,"  and  signed  his 
own  name.  When  the  telegram  was  printed 
in  the  newspapers  a  few  days  later,  with  Mr, 
Gresham's  name  attached,  the  dying  Secre- 
tary was  praised  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other.  According  to  Landis's  view  the 
responsibility  was  Gresham's,  and  to  him 
belonged  the  credit. 


When  President  Cleveland  returned  home 
and  learned  what  had  occurred  he  was  furi- 
ous. He  declined  to  sanction  the  demand 
for  an  apology,  and  it  looked  for  a  while  as 
if  he  would  haul  Landis  over  the  coals. 

The  war  cloud  happily  soon  blew  over,  or 
at  least  hung  quiescent,  and  in  lime  Mr.  Cleve- 
land became  strongly  attached  to  the  young 
private  secretary.  Later  on  he  offered  to 
send  him  to  Venezuela  as  Minister, 

One  of  Landis's  friends  had  received  a 
consular  appointment  which  he  did  not  care 
to  accept,  and  he  went  to  Washington  and 
declined  it.  He  put  the  matter  Iwfore  Landis 
and  was  encouraged  to  hope  for  something 
better.  The  appointee  went  to  the  hotel  to 
await  orders  while  Landis  went  to  Mr. 
Gresham  and  told  him  that  the  appointee 
must  have  a  better  place.  Secretary 
Gresham  said  "  that  was  not  likely  to  occur." 

"It's   got   to   occur,"   said   Landis,     "I 


"But  to  U  ^ntd——" 
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haven't  asked  anything  from  the  administra- 
tion, but  I  want  you  to  do  this  for  me  now." 

TTie  ne:it  day  he  telephoned  to  his  friend 
to  come  over  to  the  office.  The  latter  was 
conducted  uito  the  Secretary's  private  office. 

"Judge,"  said  Landls,  "will  you  go  out  to 

the  White  House  with and  introduce 

him  to  the  President?" 

The  Secretary  said  he  did  not  think  the 
President  was  in  at  that  hour. 

"He  is  in.  I  have  arranged  for  him  to  be 
in.  He  is  waiting  for  you  now,"  said  Lan- 
dis. 

The  Secretary  walked  over  to  the  White 
House  at  once,  accompanied  by  the  ap- 
pointee, and  introduced  him  to  the  President. 
The  appointee  wrote  out  the  resignation  of 


full  many  a  little  "joker"  lurks  under  a  be- 
wildering maze  of  legal  verbiage. 

In  1904  he  entered  actively  into  the  cam- 
paign in  support  of  Frank  O.  Lowden,  for  gov- 
ernor, and  won  himself  a  strong  line  of  polit- 
ical friendships.  A  year  later  Senator  Hop- 
kins and  Congressman  Lorimer,  the  leaders 
of  the  Federal  crowd,  urged  upon  President 
Roosevelt  his  appointment  as  Federal  Judge. 
Corporadons  snuled  pleasantly  at  the  thought 
of  a  corporation  lawyer  being  on  the  bench. 
They  smile  no  more. 

Taft  was  twenty-nine  years  old  when  Gov- 
ernor Foraker  appointed  him  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Cincinnati;  Landis  was 
thirty-nine  when  President  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointed hira  to  the  Federal  Bench. 


his  first  appointment  on  one  comer  of  the 
President's  desk  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Cleve- 
land.   The  Preddent  then  said  to  him: 

"The  Senate  is  not  in  sesaon,  but  I  will 
make  a  recess  appointment,"  and  he  at  once 
tendered  another  appointment — "the  best  I 
have  left,"  he  added. 

When  Judge  Gresham  died,  in  1895,  Ken- 
esaw  Mount^n  Landis  returned  to  Chicago, 
hung  up  his  shingle  again,  and  began  to 
pracdce  law.  He  became  a  corporation  at- 
torney and  represented  the  Grand  Trunk, 
the  Calumet  Electric,  and  other  corporations. 
It  was  a  good  school  in  which  to  prepare  for 
his  future  efficiency  as  a  judge.  He  learned 
just  how  and  where  corporation  attorneys 
band  gold  bricks  to  the  court,  and  found  that 


Since  Judge  Landis  has  been  on  (he  bench 
in  Chicago  he  has  handed  down  more  de- 
cisions which  have  won  public  approval  and 
brought  down  corporadon  wrath  than  any 
other  Chicago  judge. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  their 
laws." 

This  is  the  simple  creed  of  Judge  Landis. 
So  impotent  have  these  laws  become  that 
until  recendy  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  say 
that  the  law  was  not  strong  enough  to  reach 
the  rich  offenders.  The  belief  was  becoming 
current  that  it  was  unconstiturional  to  punish 
a  rich  man.  Something  always  turned  up 
in  the  nick  of  time  to  extricate  him  from 
punishment.     If  it  wasn't  a  technicality,  it 
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was  the  plea  of  inunuDity  for  having  turned 
State's  evidence.  Or  if  nnther  of  these  pre- 
vailed it  was  always  possible  for  a  Federal 
judge  to  nullify  the  acts  of  Congress  by  de- 
claring them  unconstitutional. 

In  Judge  Landis's  rulings  he  has  looked 
at  the  merits  of  a  question  in  a  broad  way 
with  the  view  of  getting  a  net  result  that 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  clear-cut 
principles  of  justice.  He  has  ruled  that  the 
laws  passed  by  Congress  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce  meant  what  they  said,  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Federal  courts  to  enforce 
these  laws  instead  of  declaring  them  invalid 
upon  technical  grounds. 

It  is  natural  that  Judge  I^ndis  should 
be  plea.<«d  to  think  that  his  duty  righteously 
(Uscharged  should  win  approbation,  but  those 
who  know  him  well  know  that  he  would  never 
allow  his  judgment  to  be  warped  by  a  de^re 
to  meet  popular  favor  in  his  deddons. 

"The  last  thing  that  a  judge  wants,"  said 
he  recently,  "is  to  have  his  courtroom  the 
scene  of  any  sensationalism.  It  is  the  thii^ 
that  every  judge  should  most  dread." 

It  was  inevitable,  howeverj  that  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  case  should  be  sensational.  It  had 
all  the  elements  that  present  feature  possi- 
bilities to  newspapers.  The  case  had  been  a 
long  and  hard-fought  one,  with  a  whole  na- 
tion anxiously  awaiting  the  outcome.  In  the 
course  of  the  trial  the  Judge  overruled  5,000 
objections,  which  indicates  how  doggedly 
the  defendant's  attorney  had  struggled  to 
block  the  blow  that  was  impending.  It  was 
a  show-down  of  the  relative  strength  of  the 
most  powerful  corporation  of  the  world  and 
the  laws  of  the  country.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  courts  with  similar  cases  pending 
watched  eagerly  the  result  of  the  great  battle 
between  millions  of  money  against  millions 
of  people.  How  coutd  such  a  case  be  other 
than  sensational? 

And  as  if  these  elements  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  so,  Mr.  Rockefeller  himself, 
the  Dalai  Lama  of  corporale  Boodleism, 
was  hauled  from  the  sacred  heights  of  his 
seclu^on  and  brought  into  a  courtroom 
crowded  with  curious  people,  and  made  to 
testify  that  he  did  not  know  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company  of  which  he  is  president. 

'There  was  a  tremendous  demand  from 
the  country  at  large  that  the  rich  offenders, 
who  in  common  belief  had  for  years  snapped 
their  fingers  at  alt  laws  that  sought  to  re- 
strain them,  should  be  punished.    The  coun- 


try had  become  indignant  at  (he  irritating 
futility  of  the  law  (hat  could  strike  tittle 
offenders  so  tiard  but  crumbled  before  the  big 
ones. 

This  was  the  dramatic  situation  on  the 
morning  of  August  3d.  A  courtroom 
thronged  with  lawyers,  many  of  whom  tiad 
come  long  distances.  A  nation  watching, 
expectant.  The  markets  of  the  world  paus- 
ing breathlessly  for  the  blow  that  was  to  fall. 
,  A  judge,  thin,  wiry,  the  embodiment  erf  en- 
ergy, face  pale  but  determined,  walked  quickly 
into  the  courtroom  from  liis  adjoining  cliam- 
bers  and  took  his  seat.  He  struck  the  blow. 
It  echoed  throu^out  the  width  of  the  world. 
Markets  trembled  at  the  impact  and  a  wave 
of  satisfaction  swept  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  It  was  as  if  the  lib- 
erty Bell  had  been  struck  again  and  the  na- 
tion saw  reUef  at  last. 

And  yet  Judge  Landis  had  done  nothing 
l>eyond  the  infliction  of  a  penalty  for  the  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  He  liad  simply  vitahzed 
the  penalizing  power  of  a  statute  that  tiad 
never  taefore  l)een  effectively  applied. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Judge  Landis's  decision  has  t>een  criticised 
by  the  "great  interests."  It  was  a  rude 
awakening  after  years  of  such  pleasant  and 
fruitful  prosperity.  They  had  become  rec- 
onciled to  the  oratorical  spasm  of  denuncia- 
tion during  political  campaigns  and  took  it 
as  a  matter  of  course.  But  to  be  fined — not 
a  littie  $S,ooo  fine,  but  one  with  a  long  pro- 
cession of  numerals — came  in  the  nature  of 
a  jolt  that  would  jar  a  fixed  star. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Judge  Landis  that 
he  imposed  the  limit.  Many  men  of  small 
natures  would  have  made  it  (31,319,551,  or 
some  such  fractional  currency,  but  Landis 
thought  that  such  a  course  would  be  tem- 
porizing with  justice,  and  that  the  moral  ef- 
fect of  a  staggering  fine  would  be  better  and 
more  salutary.  That  it  has  iiad  the  effect 
of  causing  the  big  interests  to  sit  up  and  do 
an  amazing  lot  of  serious  thinking  is  undeni- 
able. That  the  moral  effect  has  been  whole- 
some is  also  undeniable,  even  if  the  ultiinate 
payment  of  the  fine  be  delayed  until  the  mat- 
ter becomes  only  a  pleasant  memory. 

Physically,  Judge  Landis  is  the  sort  of 
looking  man  who  might  be  expected  to  fol- 
low his  honest  convictions,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. He  is  a  bunch  of  steel  wires 
charged  with  electricity.  He  is  thin,  but 
with   the  thinness   that  au^ests  strength, 
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wiry  with  the  su^estion  of  dynamic  force 
and  energy.  His  face  is  lean  and  strikingly 
individual,  strongly  stamped  with  ru^ed 
virility  and  marked  n-ith  the  lines  of  habitual 
study.  When  he  smiles,  his  face  lights  up 
with  alert  kindliness  that  expresses  the  pres- 
ence of  a  whimsical  humor.  His  movements 
arequick, decisive,  and  betray  vigorous  mental 
forces  extending  to  his  finger  tips. 

A  heavy  tangle  of  gray  hair  hangs  care- 
lessly down  over  his  high,  clean-cut  brow 
almost  to  the  black  eyes  that  stab  from  the 
pale  background  of  his  face.  It  is  the  face 
of  a  strong  man — such  a  face  as  one  associ- 
ates with  those  sturdy  pioneers  ot  the  mid- 
dle West  whose  faces  were  hewed  out  in 
gaunt  lines  by  the  healthy,  rugged  life  they 
led.  Perhaps  it  might  be  said  broadly  that 
he  is  a  representative  of  a  type  rather  peculiar 
to  the  middle  West.     A  composite  picture  of 


a  thin  editor,  a  thin  lawyer,  a  thin  humorist, 
and  a  thin  farmer  might  produce  features  of 
his  sort.  It  is  an  interesting  face  that  at  once 
sei7.es  the  attention  and  nothing  less  than  a 
white  dress  suit  cimld  detract  from  it. 

Some  one  has  said  that  a  man  may  be 
known  by  the  company  he  keeps.  It  might 
also  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  a  man  may 
be  known  by  the  articles  that  decorate  his 
room  or  his  desk.  If  this  be  tnie,  then  Judge 
Landis's  chambers  in  the  Federal  Building 
are  an  index  to  his  character. 

On  one  wall  is  a  draning  of  a  goat.  It 
was  made  by  his  son,  Reed,  ten  years  old. 
On  another  wall  is  a  long  wisp  of  oats  which 
he  cut  in  the  field  of  a  friend  in  Wisconsin. 
Near  by  is  a  cluster  of  ears  of  com,  presented 
by  an  admiring  farmer  friend. 

Over  here  is  a  splendid  bust  of  Judge 
Gresham,  and  opposite  is  a  painting  of  Judge 
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Btodgelt.  A  copy  of  ihe  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence is  peculiarly  significant,  while  on 
ail  sides  are  copies  of  cartoons,  poems,  and 
bits  of  rhetoric  clipped  from  newspapers. 
The  visitor  will  be  sure  to  pause  before  a 
curious  collectioti  of  gavels,  thirteen  of  them, 
together  like  the  barbaric  necklace  of  a  sav- 
age Senegambian  potentate.  This  gives  a 
key  to  Judge  Landis's  hobby  when  he  was 
practicing  law.  Whenever  he  saw  a  gavel 
that  struck  his  fancy,  he  collected  it.  We 
have  coin  collectors,  like  Mr.  Rockefeller; 
scalp  collectors,  like  Mr.  Harriman;  minia- 
ture collectors,  ceramic  collectors,  but  Judge 
Landis  is  the  only  gavel  collector  that  has 
yet  been  observed. 

When  not  In  his  courtroom,  the  Judge 
may  be  found  during  his  busaness  hours 
seated  before  a  disordered  desk,  with  hair 
in  confusion,  working  as  if  he  fiad  to  catch 
an  early  train. 

An  interviewer  asks  him  for  some  stories 
of  his  interesting  life. 

"Why,"  he  responds,  "there  isn't  a  man 
in  this  countrv  who  hasn't  had  a  more  event- 
ful life  than  I've  had."  He  could  recall  no 
anecdotes  that  might  be  interesting;  no  re- 
marks that  deserved  perpetuation;  none  of 
the  little  historical  frills  that  are  found  in  the 
published  records  of  famous  men.  When 
pressed  for  biographical  facts,  he  pointed ' 
out  the  drawing  made  by  his  son.  When 
asked  to  relate  a  story,  he  proudly  detailed 
his  latest  achievement  of  the  golf  field. 

"  I  did  the  first  seven  holes  in  aq,"  he  said, 
and  then  added  sadly,  "  the  last  two  in  ai." 
Since  Judge  Landis  has  been  on  the  bench 
he  has  avoided  politics  and  private  business 
ventures.  He  resents  the  well-meant  state- 
ments of  those  who  are  naming  him  for  high 
polidcal  honors.  He  avoids  business  en- 
tanglements for  the  reason,  as  he  states  it, 
"that  he  did  not  know  of  anything  a  judge, 
even  if  he  had  money  to  invest,  could  afford 
to  touch,  because  there  are  so  many  and  so 
varied  questions  that  come  before  the  court 
that  one  could  never  say  when  the  court  might 
find  his  own  investments,  however  innocent- 
ly made,  treading  upon  the  toes  of  official 
duty." 

He  is  a  great  believer  in  the  farm  as  a 
wholesome  influence  for  boys, 

"I  should  like  to  own  a  farm  to  which  I 
could  go  to  raise  my  boy.  The  influences  are 
much  better.    People  who  live  close  to  nature 


have  more  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  than 
those  who  live  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  of 
the  city." 

Each  summer  he  sends  his  two  children. 
Reed,  aged  ten,  and  Suzanne,  aged  nine,  with 
his  wife  as  chaperon,  down  to  his  mother's 
home  in  Logansport,  Ind.  And  whenever 
the  Judge  can  spare  the  time  he  follows 
them  there  where  he  can  be  among  the  trees 
and  the  people  who  are  his  own  sort. 

"Down  home"  the  people  call  him  "Ken- 
nie"  as  they  did  before  he  acquired  his  later 
dignity.  Congressman  Charley  Landis,  his 
brother,  who  lives  on  a  farm  near  Delphi, 
where  he  edits  a  paper,  calls  him  "Old  Ken." 

"Why  do  you  call  him 'Old  Ken'?"  he  was 
a.sked  several  years  ago.  "He  is  younger 
than  you." 

"Ves,  in  years  I  am  his  senior.  But  in 
brains  Ken  tops  the  whole  family.  He's  the 
most  natural  lawyer  I  ever  saw  and  he  isn't 
afraid  of  anybody  on  earth,  but  he  lacks  the 
sort  of  courage  that  pushes  its  way  to  the 
front  gate.  But  if  he  ever  gets  a  start  he'll 
go  clear  to  the  finish  line  before  he  stops. 
That's  old  Ken," 

The  Landis  family  is  a  famous  one  in  In- 
diana. Judge  Landis's  father  was  a  sui^eon 
in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  affectionately 
called  "the  family  physician  of  the  regi- 
ment," He  was  wounded  at  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain and  two  years  later  gave  this  odd  name 
to  the  son  who  is  now  so  conspicuous. 

Charles  B,  Landis  is  one  of  the  strong  char- 
acters in  the  pohtical  life  of  the  State,  and 
for  several  terms  has  held  a  high  place  in  the 
inner  councils  of  Congress.  Walter  Landis  is 
Postmaster-General  of  Porto  Rico,  and  John 
Landis  is  a  doctor.  Frederick  Landis,  the 
baby  of  the  family,  represented  his  district  in 
Congress  for  the  tour  years  ending  in  March, 
1907.  He  is  a  brilliant  orator  and  a  pic- 
turesque figure  in  State  politics. 

The  Landis  family  may  be  pretty  nearly 
called  the  "body  politic"  of  Indiana,  and  one 
cannot  help  thinking  of  what  pride  Mrs. 
Landis  must  have  in  such  a  group  of  sons. 

Just  after  Kenesaw  was  appointed  United 
States  judge,  a  man  from  Washington  was 
introduced  to  him, 

"Judge,"  said  the  man,  "I  know  your  two 
brothers  who  are  in  Congress  and  your 
brother  who  is  postmaster  at  San  Juan." 

"Yes,"  remarked  the  Judge;  "they  are 
officeholders.     I  am  a  public  servant." 
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TUVVESANT   VAN- 
DO  R  N,  multimillionaire, 
captain    of    industn',    and 
financial   prestidigitator, 
wheeled  about  in  his  chair 
and  focused  his  little  steel- 
gray  eyes  upon  his  nephew. 
The  latter,  standing  there  before  him,  threw 
back  a  well-shaped,   welt-poised  head  and 
met  the  gaze  with  eyes  much  like  those  of  the 
uncle;  though  whereas  the  soul  windows  of 
the  elder  man  had  become  scratched  and 
clouded  by  many  years  spent  in  the  mazes  of 
modem  finance  and  now  were  as  windows  of 
ground  glass — designed  more  lo  obscure  the 
soul  than  to  expose  it — those  of  the  younger 
were  as  of  polished  plate,  revealing  all  that 
lay  behind,  like  a  new  shop  window. 

Stuyvesant  VanDorn,  with  legs  crossed, 
elbows  resting  on  chair  arms,  and  finger  tips 
joined  at  chin  level,  surveyed  his  nephew  at 
length;  and  the  latter  bore  his  scrutiny  un- 
moved. 

"  Court landt,"  said  the  uncle,  at  length, 
"you've  wanted  to  get  into  the  business  here 
for  some  time  and  I've  decided  to  give  you  a 
chance.  Vou,  in  point  of  age,  arc  my  third 
nephew.  I  gave  the  other  two  excellent 
opportunities.  They  both  fell  down  hard; 
and  that  sort  of  discouraged  me  a  bit  from 
attempting  to  do  anything  for  any  more 
nephews.  However,  that's  ancient  history; 
and,  as  I  have  said,  I'm  going  to  give  you  a 
try  out.     Sit  down." 

Obediently,  the  other  seated  himself  in  the 
chair  to  which  his  uncle  motioned  him  and 
laid  his  hat  and  stick  on  the  table  beside  him. 
"That's  all  I  want,"  he  said  shortly. 
"Now,"  continued  the  uncle  slowly,  "I 
want  to  say  right  here  that  the  more  you  can 
arrange  to  be  unlike  your  cousins,  the  more 


use  you  will  be  to  me  and  the  bigger  will  be 
your  chances  here.  You  know  of  them,  of 
course?" 

Courtlandt  Pell  nodded.  "I  heard  about 
them  while  I  was  in  Java,"  he  said.  "They 
got  married,  didn't  they?" 

His  uncle  snorted.  "  That  wasn't  what  the 
matter  was,"  he  returned.  "It  was  because 
they  chose  as  a  lime  to  perform  the  feat  one 
in  which  they  had  all  they  could  do,  and  a 
whole  lot  more,  to  perform  certain  duties 
that  they  had  undertaken  for  me;  and  they 
put  me  into  a  couple  of  mighty  bad  holes.  I 
don't  exr>ect  my  employees  to  be  celibates; 
I'm  running  a  banking  business,  not  a  monas- 
tery. But  I  do  expect  that  when  I  send  a 
man  on  an  important  mission,  he  will  pay  at 
least  a  little  attention  to  his  job  and  not  forget 
it  utterly  just  the  moment  that  some  good- 
looking  girl  smiles  at  him." 

His  nephew  nodded.  "I  don't  blame  you 
for  being  sore,"  he  said.  "I  would  myself. 
Why,  that's  no  way  at  all  to  do." 

Stuyvesant  VanDorn  nodded  curtly. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "I  sent  for  you  to  come 
down  here  to-day  so  that  I  could  give  you 
three  commissions  to  execute  for  me;  and 
upon  how  well  you  do  them  depends  how 
well  you  do  here. 

"Over  in  Boston,"  he  continued,  "there 
are  three  firms  whom  you  must  see-— CurtLs, 
Pringle  &  Brooks;  Mortimer  Maynard  & 
Co.,  and  Josiah  Dorr — I'll  give  you  a  memo 
on  all  this  so  you  won't  make  any  mistakes. 
The  firet  owes  me  $100,000.  They're  a 
little  close  to  the  edge  and  I  may  have  to 
settle  for  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar;  but  I 
won't  take  a  penny  less.  Pringle's  the  man 
vou  want  to  see.  The  others  are  silent 
partners — I'm  ashamed  to  say  how  silent. 

"The  second  firm  owes  me  $60,000.    We 
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can't  get  the  money,  and  we  don't  want  il, 
anyway.  But  we  must  throw  a  little  scare 
at  them;  so  go  in  there  and  demand  your 
money  and  then  threaten  to  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.     Be  as  ugly  as  you 

"The  third  person  whom  you  must  see  is 
one  Josiah  Dorr.  He's  a  hard-headed  old 
Yankee  and  my  business  with  him  is  the  most 
important  of  all,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  be  settled  at  once.  I've  informed  him 
that  you  would  be  there  by  to-morrow  noon 
at  late-jt;  and  he's  a  stickler  for  punctuality. 
The  memo  will  give  you  full  particulars — 
or  at  least  particulars  as  full  as  you  need  to 
have — for  you  understand  something  about 
stock  transactions,  don't  you?" 

Pell  nodded  modestly.  "A  little,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"Very  dam  little  will  suffice,"  returned  his 
uncle,  "These  transactions  that  I  want  you 
to  undertake,"  he  continued,  "are  all  a  bit 
out  of  the  line  of  usual  routine  and  there  is 
at  present  none  of  my  regular  people  whom 
I  can  trust  to  send.  I'll  have  the  firms  that 
you  are  to  see  notified  by  wire  of  your  coining 
and  that  you  are  authorized  to  make  settle- 
ment. You're  sure  to  get  from  Pringle 
enough  money  to  settle  with  Dorr;  and 
don't  be  afraid  of  bumping  Maynard  too 
hard." 

He  took  a  little  slip  of  paper  from  the  desk 
before  him.  "Here's  the  memorandum," 
he  said  as  he  handed  it  to  the  other,  "That 
will  tell  you  the.  whole  story.  Now  do  well 
on  these  deals  and  I'll  find  better  thin^  for 
you  to  do.  Do  ill  and  you'll  have  to  find 
things  for  yourself.  I  guess  that's  about  all; 
and  I  hope  I  shall  find  that  I  have  at  least 
onenephew  who  isn't  a  damned  fool." 

He  turned  to  his  desk.  And  Pell,  although 
he  didn't  know  his  uncle  very  well,  was  stil! 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  him  to  pick  up 
his  hat  and  stick  and  leave  the  room  without 
further  word. 

.\s  he  made  his  way  through  the  outer 
offices,  with  their  screen  partitions  and  their 
countless  busy  and  almost  busy  clerks,  he 
suddenly  remembered  that  promptitude  and 
expedition  were  considered  two  of  the  most 
essential  requisites  of  modem  business.  It 
was  an  earlier  recollection  of  this  that  had 
that  morning  gotten  him  out  of  bed  at  an  hour 
that  had  caused  his  valet  to  lose  his  poise  for 
the  first  time  since  he  had  been  in  Pell's  em- 
ploy.   And  the  latter  recollection  now  caused 


Pell  to  take  out  his  watch  and  note  the  time. 
It  was  half  past  nine. 

He  remembered  that  there  was  a  train  to 
Boston  at  ten  o'clock;  he  had  gone  over  on  it 
a  couple  of  years  previous.  And  he  recalled, 
too,  that  it  reached  Boston  about  three, 

"I'll  take  it!"  he  cried,  in  sudden  deter- 
mination. "It'll  get  me  there  in  time  to 
settle  up  those  jobs  to-night;  and  I  can  come 
back  on  the  midnight.  Of  course  I  won't 
have  time  even  to  get  a  bag  packed;  but  I'll 
be  willing  to  rough  it,  for  I  can't  afford  to  lose 
such  a  chance  as  this  to  show  uncle  what 
kind  of  a  business  man  I  am.  I'll  let  him 
see  that  at  any  rate  he's  got  one  nephew  who 
isn't  a  fool." 

He  reached  the  Grand  Cenlnd  Station 
with  time  to  spare,  and  secured  ticket  and 
Pullman  seat;  and,  once  ensconced  in  its 
nearly  comfortable  plush  depths,  he  pulled 
the  memorandum  from  his  pocket  and  began 
to  study  it. 

Through  the  dim,  gaseous  tunnel  he  pored 
over  the  little  slip  of  paper.  But,  as  they 
flashed  through  New  Rochelle,  the  first  item 
still  remained  to  him  a  mystery,  deep  and 
unsolvable;  for,  while  that  part  of  it  which  his 
uncle  had  expUiined  he  could  understand, 
that  part  of  it  which  his  uncle  had  not  ex- 
plained he  could  not  make  head  or  tjiil  of. 

The  second  was  as  bad.  And  the  third 
was  worse.  There  wiis  something  about 
10,000  Something  at  ii6f  and  .something 
about  85,000  Something  Else  at  80;  and  some 
jjIus  and  minus  signs  (at  le:ist,  as  near  as  he 
could  make  out  they  were  plus  and  minus 
signs),  and,  scattered  about  among  them, 
a  lot  of  marks  and  numbers  and  signs  that 
made  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  obelidc  seem, 
by  comparison,  clear  and  lucid.  He  assumed 
that  they  had  something  to  do  with  stocks; 
but  this  assumption  made,  he  was  done. 

"I  pass,"  he  muttered.  "What's  the 
answer?"  And  he  thereupon  set  himself  to 
the  making  of  a  memorandum  that  would 
he  comprehensible.  It  was  evolved  mostly 
from  memory,  although  the  addresses  of  the 
firms  he  got  from  the  avuncular  slip. 

It  read: 

CuHis,  Pringle  &  Brook.'!,  Stock  Exchange  Build- 
ing, owe  uncle  Sioo.ooo.  Sco  Pringit  and  settle  for 
si;ily  cents  on  ihe.  dollar. 

Mortimer  Maynard  5:Co.,  Ttoardof  Trade  BuMH- 
irg,  owe  unrle  $6o,ooo.  Hands-of- receiver  bluff  and 
general  scare. 

Josiah  Dorr,  also  Slock  Exchange  Building,  to  be 
paid  something  or  other  from  Pringle  profits. 
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Tbis  done,  he  sighed  with  satisfaction,  and, 
folding  both  memorandum  and  slip,  placed 
them  in  his  pocketbook  and  turned  to  the 
perusal  of  a  late  magazine  that  the  train  boy 
insisted  on  selling  him,  no  matter  whether  he 
wanted  it  or  not. 

Arriving  in  Boston,  he  hurried  through  the 
depot  to  the  street  and  hailed  the  cab  of  which 
the  South  Station  is  so  proud. 

"Stock  Exchange,"  he  called  to  the  driver, 
"And  forget  the  speed  ordinances." 

The  driver  nodded,  "I  gather  from  your 
remarks  that  I  am  requested  to  huny,"  he 
said  tentatively. 

"You're  a  good  gatherer,"  assented  Pell. 
"Show  me  that  you  are  as  good  a  goer  and 
there'll  be  half  a  dollar  extra  in  it  for  you." 

A  scant  ten  minutes  later  he  stood  in  the 
outer  ofBce  of  Curtis,  Pringle  &  Brooks;  and 
sixty  seconds  after  that,  in  the  inner,  where 
he  faced  a  small,  suave,  sumptuous  gentleman 
who  rose  from  a  massive  mahogany  chair  and 
came  forward  with  outstretched  hand,  which, 
as  Pell  didn't  like  its  owner's  looks,  he  didn't 
take. 

This,  however,  disconcerted  the  other  not  in 
the  least. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Pell!"  he  exclaimed.  "Delight- 
ed to  know  you,  sir.  I  have  just  been  in- 
formed that  you  are  the  special  emissary  of 
Mr. — eh — "  he  stopped,  smiled  slyly,  confi- 
dentially and  discreetly;  and  continued— "of 
one  whom  it  were,  perhaps,  wiser  not  to  men- 
tion by  name.     And  your  mission?" 

Pell  was  not  used  lo  collecting.  He  didn't 
just  know  how  to  go  about  it.  All  his  life 
he  had  let  people  who  were  indebted  to  him 
keep  the  money  rather  than  ask  them  for  it. 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment.  And  then, 
as  was  his  wont,  he  decided  to  leap  the 
obstacle  the  way  around  which  he  could  not 
see, 

"You  owe  my — eh — the  man  of  whom 
we  have  just  spoken  $too,ooo,"  he  stated 
baldly. 

The  other  made  a  very  poor  effort  to 
conceal  his  surprise  at  this  unbusinesslike 
bang. 

"Why,  yes,"  he  said,  smoothing  a  shining 
chin. 

"I'm  here  to  get  it,"  remarked  Pell;  '^and 
I  shan't  take  a  penny  less  than  sixty  cents  on 
the  dollar," 

Mr.  Pringle's  fat  hand  dropped  from  his 
shining  chin  and  he  stared  at  the  envoy  in 
amazement   that  he  was   too  overwhelmed 


even  to  attempt  to  conceal.  The  other  stood 
before  him,  unmoving  and  unmoved. 

At  length  the  one  and  only  member  of  the 
firm  of  Curtis,  Pringle  &  Brooks  with  a 
violent  effort  recovered  himself. 

"Oh — eh — ah — yes.  Ofcourse,  Quiteso," 
he  exclaimed;  and  then  to  himself,  "Weill 
Wha'  d'y'  think  of  that!"  And  then,  to  Pell, 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure.  Eh — I'll  give 
you  a  check — payable  to  you,  of  course?" 

Pell  started  to  contradict^to  tell  him  to 
make  it  payable  to  his  uncle.  But,  ere  he 
had  spoken  the  words  that  were  almost  be- 
tween his  parted  lips,  he  suddenly  thought 
that  it  wouldn't  do  for  him  to  show  a  lack  of 
Mi'(W'-/aw'e  in  sucha  transaction;  andanyway, 
it  couldn't  do  any  harm  to  have  the  check 
made  payable  to  him,  for  he  could,  of  course, 
make  it  over  to  Stuyvesant  VanDom.  So  he 
merely  nodded,  sagely  and  quite  as  though 
he  were  in  the  habit  of  having  checks  for 
$100,000  given  him  every  few  minutes. 
And  the  other  turned  to  his  desk,  flipped  open 
a  check  book,  and  wrote. 

"These  little  transactions,"  he  said,  as  he 
tendered  Pell  the  result  of  his  escritoria!  ef- 
forts, "are  a  bit  out  of  the  ordinary,  so  it  is 
as  well  to  be  circumspect." 

"I  have  always  found  it  so,"  agreed  Pell 
impressively.     "Good  day." 

As  the  broad  back  of  the  envoy  plenipoten- 
tiary of  Stuyvesant  VanDom  vanished 
through  the  door  of  the  private  office,  Mr. 
Pringle  lay  hack  in  his  chair  and  grinned 
delTghtedly. 

"I'll  find  a  way  to  let  old  Van  know  that  I 
was  prepared  lo  settle  in  full,"  he  chuckled. 
"It's  so  seldom  that  anyone  gets  a  chance  to 
put  it  over  him  that  be  sure  ought  to  know 
about  it." 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  envoy  in  question, 
standing  on  the  sidewalk  of  State  Street, 
threw  back  his  shoulders  with  infinite  self- 
satisfaction. 

"I'll  show  Uncle  Stiwy  what  kind  of  a 
business  man  I  am,"  he  said  exultantly. 
"He'll  find  out  that  all  his  nephews  aren't 
fools.  Why,  I'll  bet  he  couldn't  have  done 
any  better  on  that  deal  himself."  And  he 
walked  down  the  street  to  where  stands  the 
imposing  and  important  heights  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  building. 

The  offices  of  Mortimer  Maynard  &  Co., 
so  the  directory  told  him,  were  on  the  eleventh 
door;  and  he  entered  an  elevator  and  soared 
upward  toward  the  roof. 
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"  Maynard  to  the  left,"  directed  the  elevator 
boy;  and  a  few  doors  from  the  shaft,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  building,  he  found  it. 

Turning  the  knob  sharply  and  decisively, 
he  entered;  and  then  he  stopped  short  in  his 
tracks,  his  hands  still  gripping  the  brass  knob, 
his  left  foot  still  raised  from  the  ground;  for 
there  before  him,  at  a  little  typewriter  desk, 
sat  a  girl.    And  suth  a  girl! 

Her  arma  were  crossed  on  the  desk  before 
her  and  from  her  attitude  be  could  see  that 
she  had  just  raised  her  head  from  them;  for 
she  had  been  weeping,  and  her  dark,  deep 
eyes  were  red  with  the  bitterness  of  tears  and 
her  hair  disheveled  by  the  paroxysms  of  her 
grief.  And  Pell  felt  his  heart  leap  into  his 
throat,  whence  his  most  earnest  endeavors 
could  not  displace  it. 

For  a  full  moment  they  stared  at  one  an- 
other; and  Pell  noticed  the  lithe,  graceful  turn 
of  her  shoulder,  the  pelallike  daintiness  of 
one  white  ear  that  peeped  from  amid  the  dark 
masses  of  her  hair;  the  tear-reddened  stain  of 
her  cheek,  and  the  glorious  poise  of  her  little 
head. 

And  then  she  spoke. 

"It's  no  use,"  she  said.  "We  can't  pay 
anybody  anything.  We  haven't  anything 
with  which  to  pay — nothing — absolutely 
nothing!" 

Pell  tried  to  say  something;  but  there  was 
in  him  nothing  to  be  said. 

"We'd  pay  you  if  we  could,"  she  cried. 
"But  we  can't — really  we  can't.  There's 
nothing  left — nothing;  and  daddy's  ill — 
seriously  ill — and  the  doctor  says  that  unless 
we  can  avert  this  failure,  it  may — may — may 
— prove — fatal!"  She  almost  gasped  the 
words.    "Oh,  can't  you  understand,  and  goP" 

Pell  lowered  his  left  foot  to  the  floor  and 
released  the  doorknob. 

"  I— I  didn't  come  here  to  collect  anything," 
he  said  gently,  speaking  more  truth  than  he 
realized.  "  I  came — eh— I  came — to — in- 
vest." It  was  the  only  thing  to  say  that  he 
could  think  of  at  the  moment — the  only 
reason  for  his  presence  that  he  could  evolve. 

At  the  word  "invest,"  the  girl  started  to 
her  feet. 

"  You  did  ? "  she  cried,  all  amazement  and 
surprise  and  newborn  hope.     "You  did?" 

"Why— eh— of  couree!"  stumbled  Pell; 
and  then,  desperately,  "What  else  could  I 
have  come  for?" 

"But  I  didn't  know — I  thought — why,  the 
company's  dead,  or  nearly  dead!" 


"That's  the  reason  I'm  here,"  stated  Pell 
ebulliently;  and  then,  to  fill  in  a  pause  that 
promised  to  become  awkward,  "There's 
always  a  splendid  chance  for  a  chap  to  get  in 
on  the  ground  floor  of  a  company  that's 
almost  down  and  out,  i.sn'l  there?  I've 
often  heard  so.  He  can  get  a  big  slice  of  it 
for  almost  nothing  and  I'm  sure  that  this — eh 
— mine " 

The  girl  interrupted.  "But  it  isn't  a 
mine,"  she  cried;  "it's  an  invention.  Oh, 
I'm  afraid  you're  in  the  wrong  office!  I  just 
knew  that  it  couldn't  be  true!"  and  the  tears 
in  the  diirk  eyes  were  perilously  near  to  over- 
flowing. 

"Please  don't,"  exhorted  Pell  quickly. 
"It's  tnie.  Really  it  is.  I  don't  care — I 
mean  of  course  I'm  not  in  the  wrong  oflire. 
]  wouldn't  be  such  an  ass  as  that,  would  I  ? 
I  know  where  I  am  and  you're  Mortimer 
Maynard's  daughter,  aren't  you  ?" 

She  nodded.  "Yes,"  she  said  simply. 
"Prudence — his  only  daughter — and  that 
makes  it  all  the  harder;  for  we're  so  alone! " 

There  was  that  in  his  gray  eyes  that  gave 
her  great  confidence,  and  even  something 
beyond;  for  he  was  the  first  business  man  that 
she  had  ever  seen  of  whom  she  was  not  just 
a  little  afraid. 

She  gazed  up  at  him  frankly.  "Oh,  it's 
been  awful!"  she  cried.  "Awful!  We've 
l<een  struggling  and  working  and  fighting  and 
striving  so  hard!  And  always  against  hope; 
and  it's  been  growing  blacker  and  blacker, 
and  now  we're  almost  beaten;  and  those 
horrible  collecting  men  have  been  coming  in 
here  all  day  long;  and  then  daddy  broke 
down  and  since  that  time  I've  been  here  all 
alone — just  sort  of  trying  to  keep  it  alt  from 
sinking  and  drowning  poor  daddy  and — oh, 
it's  all  too  horrible!"  she  finished,  brokenly. 

Pell  nodded,  profoundly  and  sympathetical- 
ly— infinitely  so. 

"It  must  be,"  he  said  gently.     "It  must  be." 

She  brushed  a  tear  from  clinging  lashes. 
"And  you  reallv  want  to  invest?"  she  cried. 
"Really?" 

For  an  instant  there  came  to  Pell  the 
thought  of  waiting  for  avuncular  sanction; 
but  only  for  an  instant.  And  then  he  said, 
as  he  again  nodded  deeply  and  positively, 
"Really." 

She  gazed  up  at  him  in  shy  embarrass- 
ment. 

"  I  know  so  little  alwut  business,"  she  said; 
"and  maylie  I'm  being  very  rude  indeed. 
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But  if  I  am  you'll  foi^ve  me,  won't  you? 
But  how — how — much  do  you  wish  to  in- 
vest?" and  she  blushed  a  glorious  crimson. 

Pell's  hand  had  sought  his  pocket.  It 
encountered  the  little  slip  of  paper  that  the 
svelte  Mr.  Pringle  had  given  him. 

"Oh,  about  sixty  thousand  dollara,"  he 
replied  easily. 

She  gasped. 

"  Really! "  she  cried,  in  hushed,  awed  tones. 

"Really,"  he  assured  her. 

She  gasped  again.  "It's  wonderful!"  she 
cried,  a  "Wonderful!" 

''Wnat's  wonderful  ?"  he  queried. 

"Why,  that  it  should  be  that  sum,"  she 
replied. 

Pell  was  puzzled.     "But  why?"  he  asked. 

"Because,"  she  returned,  "that's  just  the 
amount  we  need  to  settle  the  principal  claim 
against  us.  Several  men  stand  ready,  when 
we  have  paid  that,  to  give  us  capital  to  go 
on  with.  But  they  didn't  dare  antagonize 
the  people  who  hold  the  claim,  and  we  haven't 
been  able  to  pay  it — that  is,  not  until  now — 
and  I'm  so  happy!" 

"But  what — whose — is  this  claim?  " 

"Oh,"  she  returned,  "we  don't  really 
know  who  the  man  is.  He  keeps  carefully  in 
the  background.  But  he's  some  big  capital- 
ist over  in  New  York  and  he's  been  trying  to 
put  us  out  of  business  so  that  be  will  be  able 
to  get  our  invention  for  himself  at  his  own 
price." 

"Now  what  do  you  think  of  that!"  ex- 
claimed Pell  hotly,  "Why,  the  old  scoun- 
drel! We'll  show  him  a  thing  or  two  about 
business,"  he  added  determinedly.  "By 
Jove,  we  will!  And  so,"  he  went  on,  "if 
you  settle  that  claim  you  can  get  money  to  go 
on  with?"  ^ 

She  nodded.  "Yes,"  she  said.  "Of  course, 
not  much;  but  still  enough.  Or  maybe  we 
can  sell  out  to  good  'advantage  to  other 
people.  You  see,  it's  very  complicated  and 
I  don't  thoroughly  understand  it  all.  Oh, 
isn't  it  tine!  I'm  sure  such  good  news  will 
make  daddy  well  at  once.  I'll  'phone  him 
immediately;  and  you  must  come  home  and 
have  dinner  with  us  and  then  we  can  all  talk 
it  over  this  evening." 

Quickly  she  went  to  the  little  desk  'phone 
and,  taking  the  receiver  from  the  hook,  gave 
Central  a  number.  There  was  a  long  pause. 
The  girl  gazed  out  upon  the  darkening  ex- 
panse of  dust-blue  water;  the  man  did  not. 

"Hello.    la    this — is    that    you,    daddy. 


dear?"  She  turned  to  Pell:  "He's  so 
anxious  to  know  everything  that  goes  on  that 
he  has  had  the  'phone  placed  right  at  his  bed- 
side. Poor  daddy!"  And  into  the  'phone: 
"  I  was  only  talking  to  a  gentleman  here  in  the 
office,  daddy.  .  .  .  Yes,  a  gentleman  who's 
come  in  to  invest  some  money  in  the  company. 
.  .  .  How  much?  Oh,  what  do  you  think! 
Just  what  we  need!  And  I'm  so  glad!  And 
so  will  you  be  when  you  hear  all  about  it.  .  .  . 
What?  .  .  .  Why,  daddy,  I  am  telling  you  all 
about  if.  Surely  I  am.  .  .  .  Why,  $60,000. 
.  ,  .  Now,  daddy,  how  can  you  say  that! 
You  know  I  wouldn't  joke  with  you  at  such  a 
time  as  this.  .  .  .  Ask  him  again?  Why,  of 
couree."  And  to  Pell:  "You  do  want  to  in- 
vest that  sum,  don't  you  ?" — and  then,  as  Pell 
nodded  even  more  positively  than  ever: 
"See?  he  says  so  again.  I'm  going  to  bring 
him  out  to  dinner  so  that  we  can  all  go  over 
things  thoroughly  this  evening.  .  .  .  Good- 
by,  daddy, dear.  .  .  .  You're  better  already? 
Oh,  I'm  so  glad;  and  so  happy!  Good-by." 
She  hung  up  the  receiver  and  turned  to  PeU. 

"We  may  as  well  start  at  once,"  she  said; 
"that  is,  of  course,  unless  you  have  other 
engagements — how  stupid  of  me  to  take  so 
very  much  for  granted  I " 

"I  have  nothing  to  do,"  assured  Pell. 
"That  is,  nothing  that  is  nearly  as  important 
as  this."  And  then,  as  she  bad  gone  to  get 
hat  and  coat,  he  said  to  himself : 

' '  The  father  of  a  daughter  like  that  couldn't 
be  in  any  business  but  a  good  one;  and  the 
fact  that  this  contemptible  old  crook  wants  to 
squeeze  them  out  is  merely  additional  proof. 
I  don't  believe  there'll  be  any  use  in  try- 
ing to  see  Dorr.  I've  nothing  to  pay  him 
with  anyhow.  He  can  wait  until  I've  got 
this  business  on  its  feet  and  paying  big  prof- 
its; then  I'll  settle  with  him  In  short  order. 
Oil,  I'll  show  uncle  what  kind  of  a  business 
man  I  am!  I  guess  when  I  get  back  to  New 
Yoi^  in  a  week  or  so  and  tell  him  bow  I've 
put  it  all  over  that  old  porch  climber  and 
have  invested  the  sixty  thousand  where  it 
will  make  big  money  for  him,  he'll  quit  that 
talk  about  having  nothing  but  damned  fools 
for  nephews." 

II 

SoUE  eight  days  later  he  chanced  to  meet, 
one  afternoon,  on  the  Tremont  Street  Mall, 
one  J.  Augustus  VanDuzen,  his  cousin, 
commonly  known   by  his  cotijrires  by  the 
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shorter  and  more  euphonious  cognomen  of 
Susan  VanDuzen. 

The  two  had  not  met  in  many  moons;  but, 
as  one  was  likely  to  run  across  either  Van 
Duzen  or  Pell  most  anywhere,  the  encounter 
occasioned  no  surprise,  but  merely  mutual 
rejoicing.  And  it  was  deemed  but  fitting  that 
they  adjourn  to  VanDuzen's  club  and  there 
celebrate  the  event  as  such  events  should  be 
celebrated;  and  at  the  club  Pell  found  await- 
ing him  just  eleven  telegrams,  couched  in  a 
constantly  accumulating  efiervescence  of 
language  from 


through 

What  in  blazes  k  the  malttr?    Are  j-ou  dead? 


Sitting  in  the  caf^,  he  read  the  telegrams 
one  by  one  while  the  elated  and  joyous  Susan 
kept  three  assiduous  and  attentive  waiters 
tripping  blithely  between  the  bar  and  their 
table. 

"Anything  the  matter?"  queried  Susan, 
between  orders. 

"Oh,  nothing  much,"  returned  Pell 
evasively;  for  he  was  anxious  to  keep  his 
business  secret  until  his  grand  coup  should 
be  complete.  And  then  to  himself  he 
said: 

"I'll  let  uncle  stew  a  while.  It'll  make  the 
dSnouemenl  alt  the  more  effective.  He'll 
find  out  what  a  grave  injustice  he's  done  me 
and  his  self-reproach  will  cause  him  to  be  ail 
the  more  generous";  and,  thrusting  the 
telegrams  in  his  pocket,  he  turned  to  Susan 
and  the  celebration. 

Ill 

It  was  a  full  fortnight  after  this  that  he 
returned  to  New  Yoik;  and  directly  from  the 
train  (directly,  that  is,  after  an  elaborate  and 
leisurely  br^kfast)  iie  went  to  his  uncle's 
offices;  for  the  Spirit  of  Business  still  obsessed 
him,  and  to  a  degree. 

As  he  strode  blithely  into  his  uncle's  private 
office  and  announced  gayly,  "Well,  uncle, 
I've  fixed  it!"  his  uncle  hopped  from  his 
chair  with  a  trumpet  of  rage  and  yelled  in  a 


manner  that  would  have  rattled  any  but 
plate-glass  windows: 

"Fixed  it  III  Well,  I  should  say  you 
havel  I  should  certainly  say  you  have!! 
Why,  what  the  devil—-!!!!  Damn  it  all,  I — !! 
Compared  with  you  the  other  two  were 
Rogerses  and  Morgans!!  You — I!!!!!"  and 
he  stopped,  not  because  he  lacked  inspiration 
or  desire,  but  from  sheer  congestion  of  words 
and  suffocation  of  rage. 

Pell  stood  before  him  in  the  grip  of  helpless 
amazement.  He  had  expected  to  be  praised 
and  complimented — perhaps,  even,  to  lie 
made  upon  the  spot  a  member  of  the  fi^! 
And  he  got  this' 

His  uncle  had  at  last  managed  to  break  the 
word-Jam  that  was  clogging  his  river  of 
speech. 

"Why  didn't  you  see  Dorr?"he  demanded 
ragingly.  "Why  didn't  you  see  Dorr  and 
settle  with  him  and  keep  him  from  airing  all 
that  N.  H.  &  V.  business  in  the  papers? 
Wha'  d'y'  mean  by  letting  Pringle  pay  sixty 
.on  the  dollar  and  make  me  a  laughing-stock 
of  the  whole  country?  Why — "  He  had 
to  pause  for  breath.  "Holy  suffering  Aunt 
Maria!"  he  howled.  "And  now  what  have 
you  done  with  the  Pringle  money?  Spent  it 
for  cigarettes,  I  s'pose?" 

"I  invested  it,"  returned  his  nephew 
calmly,  "in  the  Maynard  Converter  and 
Transmutator  Company." 

His  uncle's  amazement  was  pitiful.  His 
uncle's  recovery  was  painful.  His  uncle's 
wrath  was  awful. 

For  some  seconds  he  gurgled,  helplessly, 
inarticulately,  while  his  face  grew  as  the 
wattles  of  a  rooster  and  his  eyes  as  those  of  a 
frog. 

"So  it  was  y»u,  eh?"  he  howled.  "So  it 
was  you  who  stepped  in  there  and  messed 
everything  up  just  when  I  had  'em  ri^t 
where  I  wanted  'em ! !  And  with  my  money, 
too!!!  Oh,  what — ^when — how — why!!!!" 
Chokingly  he  clasped  his  hands  on  his 
embonpoint  and  rolled  back  in  his  chair. 
"Get  out  of  herpl"  he  yelled.  "Get  out 
of  here  before  I  kill  you!!" 

Pell  stood  for  a  moment  in  indecision; 
then  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  out  of  the 
room. 

He  was  passing  through  the  outer  offices 
when  a  clerk  called  to  him : 

"Telegram  for  you,  Mr.  Pell;  it  was  sent 
down  here  from  your  rooms." 

Pell  took  it  mechanically.    Mechanically 
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he  opened  it.  Mechanically  he  read  the  first 
words;  and  then  there  was  nothing  more 
mechanical  about  his  actions;  for  the  telegram 
was: 

Stuyv«utlt  VuiDom  &  Co,  offer  ua  $600,000  for 
all  ri^ts  of  invention.  Daddy  awaiting  your  con- 
sent to  accept    Yes.  Pkuz. 

The  last  word  of  the  message,  and  the  sig- 
nature, it  was,  that  elated  Pell  most;  in  fact 
the  first  part  seemed  to  him  utterly  unim- 
portant until  he  had  thoroughly  digested  and 
redigested  these  two  words.  But  after  a  long 
and  happy  interval  he  at  length  managed  to 
grasp  the  Message  that  the  body  of  the 
tel^ram  contained. 

For  a  long  moment  he  stood,  thinking. 

"It  serves  uncle  right  for  trying  to  rob 
them,"  he  said,  at  length,  to  himself.  "I'll 
do  it,  by  Jove!" 

And  iJien  he  turned  and  retraced  bis  steps  to 
the  door  of  the  private  office. 

At  his  firm  knock,  a  weak  and  husky  voice 
said  "Come  in,"  and  he  entered.  On  seeing 
him,  his  uncle  sat  bolt  upright  in  his  chair 
with  fast  empurpling  visage;  and,  anxious 
to  avert  the  impending  cataclysm,  Pell 
quickly  thrust  before  his  eyes  the  telegram. 

"Because  you're  my  uncle,"  he  said  slowly 


and  plainly,  "because  you're  my  uncle  and 
because  you  gave  me  my  first  business  oppor- 
tunity, unappreciated  as  my  efforts  have  been, 
I'll  forget  your  ingratitude  and  abuse  and 
accept  your  offer  of  $600,000  for  the  rights 
of  theMaynard  Converter  and  Transmutator. 
Our  lawyers  will  draw  up  the  necessary 
papers." 

His  uncle  stared  at  him  weakly. 

"The  rest  »f  your  nephews  may  be  damned 
fools,"  said  Pdl,  "but  I  flatter  myself  that 
I  am  a  pretty  good  business  man.  Don't 
you?" 

Stuyvesant  VanDom's  back  straightened 
so  quickly  that  his  nephew  thought  it  was 
going  to  snap. 

"Too  damned  good,"  he  snorted.  "Too 
ilamncd  good  for  this  firm,  at  any  rate.  I'm 
not  as  strong  as  I  used  to  be  and  I'd  rather 
pay  you  fifty  thousand  a  year  to  stay  away 
from  here  than  to  have  you  work  here  for 
nothing.  I  guess  the  south  of  France,  where 
your  two  cousins  are,  is  the  best  place  for 
you  for  a  while— that  seems  to  be  the  Fools' 
Paradise  nowadays." 

Pell  grinned;  for  he  had  thought  of  the 
"Yes,"  and  of  the  "Pnie." 

"  I  guess  it  is,"  he  acquiesced  serenely. 

And  it  was. 


THE    ANCHORS 

By  ALOYSIUS  COLL 

\  S  when  I  look  upon  the  long,  gray  hulks 
-*^*-  That  steam  majestically  up  the  bay. 
And  hold  the  mi^ty  tonnage  of  their  bi^ks 

Deep  in  the  port,  or  ti^t  against  the  quay. 
And  wonder  how  such  tiny  anchors  keep 
The  giant  vessels  where  they  ride  the  deep; 

So  do  I  marvel  that  your  little  hands, 
So  white  and  tender,  delicate  and  frail. 

Can  moor  me  safely,  when  the  shifting  sands 
Of  Fate  turn  treacherous,  and  every  sail 

Of  hope  that  I  have  set  for  victory  sweet 

Turns  back  into  the  whu'lpool  of  defeat! 
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By  HUGH  JOHNSON 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  A.  METHFESSEL 


HE  Fort  Perdido  Fortnightly 
Club,  organized  by  the  la- 
dies of  the  Nth  during  its 
second  home  station,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  visiting  girls 
between  eighteen  and  twen- 
ty-two and  thirty-five  and 
forty-two — and  Thompson,  met  one  night  at 
Mrs.  Major  Faulkner's.  The  commanding 
general  of  the  department  with  hb  aides  and 
staff  was  there  and  it  actually  took  on  the 
aspect  of  a  crush. 

Mrs.  Faulkner  was  in  her  element.  She 
received  beneath  a  Mandarin's  parasol  taken  . 
at  Peking  (from  a  bunglesome  looter)  and  she 
was  surrounded  by  aguilletted  aides  and  as- 
piring subalterns  who  had  formed  a  cordon 
and  jostled  the  dumpy  little  major  into  a 
corner  where  he  played  with  the  tips  of  his 
glove  fingers  and  looked  miserable.  The 
major  isn't  exactly  prepossessing  in  manner 
and  appearance,  but  he  draws  good  pay,  and 
some  day  he  will  be  a  colonel  and  then  his 
wife  will  be  Mrs.  C.  O.  at  thirty,  which  is 
rather  better  than  it  sounds. 
Thompson  is  just  out  from  the  Point,  and 


he  scowled  at  the  aides  until  Mrs.  Faulkner 
found  time  to  whisper  something  to  him,  when 
he  resumed  the  air  to  which  his  thralldom  en- 
titles him  and  led  me  to  the  punch  bowl,  where 
he  stood  looking  over  his  cup  rim  at  her. 

"Isn't  she  exquisite  to-night?"  he  asked 
himself  through  me  and — 

"Perfectly  entrancing,"  his  thought  echoed 
on  my  lips. 

"She  is  so  perfect  a  hostess  because  she 
thinks  of  everyone  but  herself  and  is  so  truly 
kind  at  heart." 

"Truly  kind  and  altogether  charming,"  I 
intoned  like  a  second  tenor  in  an  anthem. 
Thompson  eyed  me  narrowly  and  his  tone 
was  a  challenge. 

"Poor  little  woman!  No  one  will  ever 
know  what  she  beare"— 4ie  was  thinking  of  the 
major,  who  is  a  man  at  heart  and  all  gold. 

"And  after  her  life  of  popularity,  too."  I 
hastened  to  assure  him  with  an  effort  at  sin- 
cerity in  my  voice,  and  presently  I  escaped 
to  the  veranda,  where  I  found  the  major 
and  a  Filipino  recliner,  from  which  I  could 
watch  it  all  through  a  window — Mrs.  Faulk- 
ner, the  aides,  and  Thompson.    The  major 
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launcned  his  set  fcomula  for  such  occasions, 
accepted  oneof  my  Nestors — ^which  he  doesn't 
know  how  to  enjoy — and  rdapsed  into  pon- 
derous, puffing  silence, 

"Little  stuffy  in  there,  young  man" — this 
is  the  formula — "but  it  pleases  the  ladies,  God 
bless  'um — this  ud  be  a  purty  dreary  old 
army  without  'um,  young  man — purty 
iiesry."  No  reply  is  expected  and  I  sat 
watching  the  play  of  his  wife's  face  until  she 
b^an  talking  to  Thompson,  when  suddenly, 
through  a  little  toss  of  her  head,  a  twitching 
of  her  mouth  muscles,  and  the  sound  of  her 
voice  ringing  out  above  the  babel  by  reason 
of  its  qu^ity,  I  was  across  the  world  with  my 
dear  old  Dean,  and  the  Fortnightly  Club  was 
10,000  miles  and  seven  years  away. 

"  D  "  Troop  was  leaving  Bato,  the  point  had 
already  clanked  into  the  bosque,  and  I,  with 
the  support,  was  waiting  for  it  to  get  its  dis- 
tance. The  men  loved  my  dear  old  Dean, 
and  their  faces  were  never  straighter  to  the 
front  on  a  commanding  general's  review,  for 
back  in  the  darker  shades  of  the  road  Dean 
was  saying  good-by,  and  only  recalcitrant  I 
saw  his  brown  hair  brush  a  wave  of  gold, 
saw  that  toss  of  head,  and  heard  that  laugh. 
I  frankly  admitted  a  wave  of  jealousy.  But 
wasn't  she  going  to  the  States  in  a  week,  and 
aren't  the  States  10,000  miles  from  Bato, 
and  does  absence  really  "  make  the  heart 
grow  fonder,"  or  some  such  bosh  as  that? 

We  relieved  a  squadron  at  Lingiga,  but  it 
remained  a  month;  and  Dean's  secret,  which 
he  hadn't  even  told  me,  was  written  on  his 
face  in  letters  as  bright  as  his  eyes  and  as 
iH'oad  as  his  smile,  and  was  betrayed  by  his* 
every  litde  action.  He  scandalized  the  ma-' 
jor's  wife  by  asking  her  what  a  little  ^tm 
dress,  like  the  one  she  was  wearing,  cost.  He 
amused  the  adjutant  by  intimate  little  ques- 
tions about  his  household  expenses.  That 
squadron  smiled  indulgently,  and  even  the 
mail  orderiy  grinned  when  he  brought  Dean's 
letters — bulgy  square  ones,  lavender-colored 
and  scented  with  orris  root  (I  dislike  colored 
and  scented  paper).  The  letters  that  Dean 
sent  were  even  more  unique — they  were 
rolled  after  the  manner  of  newspapers,  be- 
cause no  ordinary  envelope  would  have  held 
them,  and  they  were  smothered  in  postage. 

"You  know,"  he  confided  when  he  had 
bem  unable  to  keep  it  all  within  himself, 
"it's  almost  like  talking  to  her.  I  put  her 
picture  across  the  table  and  draw  up  that 


big  fuira  chair.  It's  going  to  be  in  our  house, 
you  know" — the  "our house"  was  faint,  but 
resonant  with  a  joy  I  couldn't  conceive, — 
"and  then  —  well,  I  j'ust  talk  to  her  Ss 
though  the  picture  were  really  she — almost." 

I  read  one  of  those  "talks"  one  day,  long 
rambling  effusions  full  of  imagining,  some 
of  which  seemed  to  have  become  realities  to 
him,  for  there  were  such  unqualified  allusions 
as  "the  bookcase";  and  this  same  bookcase 
proved  to  be  a  little  imaginary  shelf  stocked 
with  the  thin^  she  had  allowed  him  to  read 
to  her  and  pretended  to  like,  so  that  now,  to 
htm,  they  belonged  to  her  and  to  him  alone, 
and  together  with  the  shelf  were  one  little  item 
in  an  impossible  house  that  he  had  dreamed 
entire.  "And  you  are  standing  in  front  of 
the  bookcase  so  that  I  can  see  only  Keats 
and  Tennyson  peeping  out  over  your  shoul- 
der. If  only  the  lamp  didn't  just  shed  down 
instead  of  into  the  room  (but  it  has  to  be  that 
elephant  one  I  got  in  China,  doesn't  it?)  I 
could  see  on  into  the  library;  but  then  I  don't 
want  to  because,  don't  you  see,  you're  there, 
and  right  this  instant  you're  coming  to  me. 
But,  oh,  you  never  do — quite — "  and  so  he 
spent  his  waking  hours. 

After  the  squadron  left  this  became  intol- 
erable. Without  Dean  there  was  no  one  for 
me,  and  the  town —  Oh,  miserable  Lingiga, 
that  you  can  never  know!  The  fearful,  des- 
olate afternoons  when  the  palm  leaves  wilted 
in  the  heat  and  all  the  flat,  unending  bosque 
rang  interminably  with  the  voices  of  a  million 
tropical  insects  until  the  rin^ng  raged  in 
one's  ears  with  the  dreamy  monotony  of  an- 
iesthesia  sounds!  The  sun  beat  straight 
down,  whitely,  mercilessly;  it  baked  the  very 
earth  to  a  crisp  cake  and  the  patter  of  hun- 
dreds of  bare  feet  and  chinelas  trampled  it  into 
an  impalpable  powder  that  rese  in  dinging 
clouds  beneath  the  hoofs  of  the  cavalry  pa- 
trol and  settled  lazily  back  as  though  each 
separate  atom  sought  its  particular  bed.  And 
in  the  afternoons  only  the  lavaitderas  stirred 
on  their  way  to  the  torpid  yellow  river  where 
the  caribou  stood,  with  great  blinking  eyes, 
muzzle  deep  in  the  slime  for  hour  after  hour. 

And  the  denizens  of  those  breathless  streets 
— the  fishers  of  that  river — ^half  naked,  half 
starved,  half  black,  litde  dream  people  whose 
blank  wooden  faces  only  stared  inquiringly, 
and  never  vouchsafed  for  an  instant  one  rip- 
ple of  expression,  one  ^eam  of  human  emo- 
.  tion.  Their  eyes,  ever  mildly,  protesting^y 
questioning,  followed  us  always.    If  for  a 
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moment  I  lorgot,  I  was  ceitain  to  be  shocked 
by  a  sudden  sight  of  them  from  an  unlooked- 
for  quarter.  Once  in  a  ruined  nipa  shack  1 
was  inspecting,  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  dead 
leaves  and  a  gaunt,  slight  figure  in  grimy 
white  slunk  past  without  a  word  of  apology 
or  explanation,  only  the  eyes  staring  at  me 
dumbly.  At  my  morning  bath  I  drove  man- 
ikins from  my  doorstep,  and  I  often  awak- 
ened from  a  restless  siesta  to  encounter  a 
fleeting  ^impse  of  silent,  furtive  eyes  at  my 
window.  It  was  the  ever-harassing  sensa- 
tion of  being  watched,  coupled  with  the  un- 
canny silent  Question  of  the  East.  Even  the 
far-off,  crumbly  Uue  hills  oppressed  me,  and 
the  calm  of  days  like  rural  Sundays  weighed 
on  me  as  armor  until  I  wished  for  an  end  in 
fearful,  seething  action,  and  calmed  myself 
with  reason,  for  I  am  a  medical  man  and  I 
have  seen  the  victims  of  the  Orient,  naked 
and  gibbering  beneath  the  moon-big  stars. 

If  there  had  been  one  single  friendly  soul 
besides  dear  old  Dean  with  his  one  roseate 
dream,  with  whom  I  mi^t  have  quarreled 
daily — ^yes,  quaneled — it  is  the  only  pre- 
ventive; or  one  roly-poly  baby  among  the 
gaunt,  unnatural,  brown  wraitlu  whose  eyes, 
too,  questioned — were  bom  with  the  question 
in  them — with  whom  I  mi^t  have  played; 
one  brilliant,  impudent  muckacho  whom  I 
might  have  beaten  and  rewarded.  But  that 
fearful  calm  had  done  its  work  through  gen- 
erations and  all  Lingiga  was  dumb,  emotion- 
less, and — questionii^.  There  was  one  sulky, 
silent  man — the  padre,  who  called  on  me 
with  regularity  and  waited  vainly  in  his  chair 
for  me  to  talk.  He  was  spare  and  tall,  this 
padre,  with  a  scar  of  lifter  yellow  than  the 
parchment  of  his  face  running  horribly  from 
his  brow  to  the  comer  of  his  mouth.  His 
eyes  were  unnaturally  bright,  and  I  remem- 
bered Cassius  as  he  writhed  m  his  chair  and 
looked  at  me  over  his  restless  fingeis.  The 
Presklente  alone,  fat  and  obsequious,  talked 
much  to  Dean,  who,  in  his  mad  state  almost 
effusive,  welcomed  him  and  shook  his  oily 
hand  with  heartiness  while  I  sat  glumly  in  a 
comer  and  looked  dyspeptic. 

Even  Dean  was  not  altogether  happy  in 
these  days.  I  knew  it  by  £e  sUence  in  his 
room  and  by  the  absence  of  some  boyish  ban- 
ter that  I  had  grown  to  expect.  This  on  mail 
days,  once  a  month  when  the  wheezy  little 
steamer  chugged  up  the  torpid  river  with 
supplies  and  the  mail — the  home  mail.  The 
trotqi  was  always  at  the  dock  entire,  to  shout 


as  the  sin^e  sack  biutled  throu^  the  air 
and  was  caught  by  the  mail  orderly.  They 
escorted  him  to  headquarters  in  a  jeering  mob 
that  crowded  around  him  as  he  opened  it, 
and  hooted  and  joked  as  he  skimmed  the 
heart-laden  wafers  across  the  table  to  their 
breathless  billets. 

These  were  the  nights  when  the  men  to<^ 
heart  and  sang;  but  their  songs — they  weren't 
altogether  nice  in  tone  and  spirit.  They 
floated  up  to  us  indistinctly  in  the  sultry  even- 
ing and  we  smiled  wanly  at  each  other  and 
sang  with  them  sometimes — at  first: 

It's  fouia  right  and  foun  left  and  right  front  into  line, 
A  hundet'  an'  fifty  in  the  shade — "ye  divils,  dhou- 

ble  toime" — 

And  ending  always  with  ungentle  pathos — 

But  it's  home,  boys,  hemt,  it's  home  we  OMjsJbt  to  be. 
Home,  boys,  komt,  in  God's  countree, 
With  {be  oak  an'  the  ash  an'  the  weepin*  willow  tree. 
An'  beer  at  only  five  a  glass  in  North  Amerikee." 

And  now  came  the  days  when  Dean  did 
not  sing,  for  those  lavender,  orris-scented  tor- 
ments, they  were  lighter  with  each  mafl 
and  his  confidence  was  -fleeting.  He  feared 
that  a  captain's  pay  was  not  enough  to  offer 
so  refined  a  taste  and  his  retrospect  of  army 
life  became  a  rude  memory  stripped  of  ^a- 
mour,  leaving  only  the  unending  hardship  that 
it  sometimes  is.  There  was  a  tone  of  that  in 
heTjletters — a  profanation  of  the  memory  of 
blessed  army  women  who  have  foUowed  ibar 
lords  beyond  the  farthermost  outposts  of  civ- 
flization  and  have  died  happy.  And  for 
Dean,  were  I  a  golden  princess  and  he  a  ser- 
geant I  would  have  done  it  and  blessed  my 
privflcge,  and  I  have  seen  women — real 
women — with  the  light  of  that  dictum  in  their 
eyes  when  they  looked  on  his  careless  face. 

Firm  in  his  own  fidelity,  he  never  once 
doubted  or  lost  faith,  and  the  misery  (rf  end- 
less days  was  soon  forgotten  in  a  maze  ot 
generous  thou^ts  and  highly  colored  dreams. 
He  had  planned  for  a  honeymoon  a  master- 
piece of  tender  conception  and  genUe  fore- 
thought. From  the  hour  she  passed  Ccoreg- 
idor,  each  day  was  schemed  in  a  succession 
of  mild  and  pleasant  surprises  as  only  a  lover 
such  as  Dean  could  have  dreamed  it.  First 
there  was  a  litde  chapel  in  the  heart  of  the 
provinces,  a  place  of  whose  very  existence 
few  Americans  were  aware.  WaUs  mellow 
with  age  and  black  with  lichen,  set  in  such  a 
rose  guden  as  even  his  tenderest  fancies  de- 
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manded,  all  presided  over  by  a  Spanish  padre 
of  the  older  days  who  knew  Dean  and  loved 
him  generously. 

He  had  told  Dean  all  the  island  traditions 
that  the  crumbly  chapel  suggested,  perfect 
tales  of  quaint  romance  that  fitted  it  like  an 
old  garment.  Here  Dean  had  planned,  with 
a  sentiment  that  she  could  never  have  under- 
stood, they  should  come  straight  from  Ma- 
nila, and  from  here  he  had  schemed  happy 
rai<k  on  fond  byways  of  island  lore.  A  week 
in  the  older  provinces  and  an  unhurried  jour- 
ney fitted  to  moonlit  nights  in  the  inland  sea 
where  nature  is  unnatural  in  her  beauty,  pre- 
cious days  in  Nagasaki,  Tokio,  Kobe,  and  a 
score  of  litde  Japanese  hamlets  in  pastel,  and 
a  restful  fortnight  in  a  little  paper-walled 
house  when  the  cheny  blossoms  were  whitest, 
tells  the  meagerest  outline  of  two  dream- 
months  of  his  tenderness.  And  all  this  when 
every  letter,  without  the  frankness  of  courage, 
told  too  plainly  what  anyone  but  an  imbecile 
or  a  great  foolish-fond  boy  like  Dean  could 
have  seen  at  a  glance. 


This  lack  of  frankness  I  best  could  con- 
done, for  I  fought  through  sultry  hours  to 
kill  the  light  in  his  eyes  and  never  gained 
the  courage.  Sometimes  it  was  almost  pos- 
sible— when  he  dressed  from  cap  to  toe  in 
immaculate  white  and  gold  and  sang,  out 
under  the  palms,  all  the  little,  saucy  Span- 
ish love  songs  that  he  had  learned  in  Cuba 
and  on  the  Mexican  frontier,  of  her  and  to 
her,  and  I  knew  that  he  dreamed  that  he 
sang  them  with  her.  There  was  one  that  de- 
cided me  each  night,  with  a  thrumming  low 
guitar  accompaniment  pulsing  throu^  it  like 
heart  throbs — Umpo  di  bolero,  I  ihink  you 
call  it— 


and  ending  always  with  a  wail,  that  was 
only  given  that  its  sentiment  might  be  denied 
to  the  joy  of  the  singer,  in  the  song — 
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and  this  goaded  me  to  frenzy  because  I  knew  watched  us  daily  with  a  hundred  eyes?  Why 
that,  save  hy  his  dream-lady,  there  was  no  didlnotkicktheUttlePresidentefromDean's 
denial  of  that  song.  confidence  on  the  first  or  any  night  he  called  f 


lions  of  men   in   Jark  blue  shir 
-  beaJi  inadequate  ^veafont." 


whirling  above 


I  can  never  forgive  our  blindness  in  those  Maleo  was  anywhere  in  that  drooping  bosque 
miserable  days.  Why  did  I  not  confirm  my  and  we  did  not  dream  for  a  moment  that  the 
constant  suspicion  of  that  Cassius-priest  who     manikins  were  loyal,  but  the  sentries  walked 
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carelessly  through  the  streets;  nothing  trou- 
bled the  outposts,  and  we  drew  them  in.  The 
men  were  quartered  in  a  dozen  houses  scat- 
tered over  the  barrio  and  they  slept  undis- 
turbed through  the  week-long  afternoons. 
But  at  night  the  shadoi^'s  came,  shadows  that 
lurked  in  the  bosque  and  flitted  across  the 
moonlit  clearing  to  the  darkness  of  the  streets 
and  up  into  the  houses  of  Lingiga. 

Why  did  we  never  call  without  warning  on 
the  padre  in  his  cell  or  rout  the  Presidente 
out  at  midnight  to  encounter  a  major  general 
of  Tulisans  sometimes  in  full  regalia?  We 
did  not.  Dean's  head  was  in  the  clouds  and 
my  thoughts  were  all  with  him,  so  the  shadows 
came  and  went  unhindered.  Some  of  these 
things  I  now  see  in  the  light  of  what  happened, 
and  I  interpret  our  neglect  as  criminal,  but 
then  the  miasma  of  that  dreadful  calm  had 
dru^ed  our  perception,  and  it  was  all  most 
natural. 

It  came  at  last  once  after  mail  day  when  I 
had  been  awake  half  the  night  with  a  case  that 
had  mercifully  taken  my  care  from  Dean. 
The  reveille  stir  was  over,  and  after  sick-call 
I  walked  by  the  convent  where  the  men  went 
to  mess,  on  the  way  to  our  quarters.  I  saw 
them  troop  into  the  long  dark  hall,  and  every 
little  act  of  rough  soldier  play  stands  out  in 
my  mind  as  it  was  burned  there  by  the  hor- 
ror of  the  next  half  hour.  A  careless  boy 
^rtio  rumpled  the  hah-  of  a  giant  sergeant — 


I  know  his  face  better  than  my  brother's. 
And  two  corporals  who  walked,  arms  across 
shoulders,  throu^  the  door,  will  walk  so  with 
me  while  I  live.  I  passed  on  up  the  hill  and 
a  hurrying  little  brown  man  running  early 
through  the  streets  jostled  me  roughly  and 
stood  back,  both  hands  behind  him,  facing 
me  and  snarling  like  a  vicious  dog.  This 
I  noticed,  but  in  an  abstracted  way  pa^ed 
on  without  analysing  the  thrill  of  surprise  it 
gave  me,  I  am  not  given  to  hallucinations; 
at  least  I  was  not  then — but  I  believe  that  the 
misery  of  that  day  had  already  found  me  and 
I  feit  an  uncanny  dread  as  I  paused  a  mo- 
ment in  the  door  and  turned  to  look  down  at 
the  straggling  barrw  still  somndent  and 
strangely  quiet  with  the  weird  effect  of  early 
morning  shadows  in  the  street.  Perhaps  it 
was  that  I  suddenly  realized  that  I  missed 
Dean's  hail.  He  was  always  singing  in  that 
welcome  morning  cool,  shouting  aloud  for 
the  very  joy  of  living,  and  I  entered  and  hur- 
ried to  his  room.  The  bed  lay  white,  smooth, 
and  untouched,  and  the  sight  of  sudden  death 
could  have  been  no  worse.  I  remembered 
the  man  in  the  street  below  and  a  thousand 
rumors  of  island  treachery.  I  fairly  bounded 
through  the  door  into  our  common  room, 
hoarding  his  name,  and  there  it  was  I  found 
Dean.  Sitting  bolt  upright  in  his  chair,  he 
was,  his  eyes  fixed  and  staring  out  across 
the  weird  bosque,  and  hb  face  was  dead — 
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dead  like  biimed-out  ashes — pallid  and  com- 
pletely dead.  I  am  a  medical  man  and  I 
know — my  Dean  was  dead  at  that  moment. 
A  piece  of  paper  and  a  torn,  creamy  envelope 
lay  on  the  floor  beside  him.  I  knew  without 
a  ^ance,  but  oh! — ^you  with  one  tremor  of 
ruth  for  human  agony — it  was  an  invitation, 
printed  and  written  in,  and  it  had  killed  my 
good  old  Dean. 

How  long  I  stood  there — simply  stood, 
watching  the  play  of  the  eariy  breeze  in  his 
rumpled  hair,  I  do  not  know;  but  a  quick 
shot  and  a  rattling  succession  came  like  a 
welcoming  from  the  barrio.  I  rushed  to  the 
door.  Time  was  not  measured  by  hours 
thai  day.  It  was  early  morning  when  I  found 
Dean,  and  some  time  between  dawn  and 
dark  I  looked  along  the  glance  of  the  red  sun 
in  the  heavy  river  and  knew  that  it  was  even- 
ing; and  it  began  when  I  stood  at  the  door 
and  looked  at  what  had  so  lately  been  a  quiet 
snaky  street  crossed  by  long  snaky  shadows. 
Thtje  was  a  scurry  in  the  convent  yard.  A 
wave  of  little  brown  fiends  frothed  against 
the  blackened  walls  and  moments  aftenvards 
I  heard  the  pandemonium,  of  their  yells 
uncanny  as  a  chorus  of  werewolves.  They 
surged  across  the  silt  by  tens  and  twenties; 
they  hacked  at  the  windows  and  battered  the 
doois;  and  all  this  while  I  stood  with  gaping 
mouth,  staring,  horror-dumb. 

He  is  not  the  measure  of  bravery  who 
stands  behind  his  deployed  troop  on  the  skir- 
mish line  and  orders  them  to  fire,  advance, 
and  fire  again,  to  finally  yell  with  brainless 
frenzy,  "Charge,"  and  scream  curses  that  are 
transmuted  by  generous  dispatches  to  laconic 
words  of  coolness — he  is  only  one  of  his  hun- 
dred troopers  who  have  lost  fear  because 
they  have  lost  reason  shortly  after  the  little 
dust  flicks  began  to  spring  up  unaccountably 
in  the  grass,  and  the  man  who  stood  next  to 
them  doubled  forward  with  a  scream  that 
called  up  an  insensate  fury  to  be  calmed 
by  sheer  mental  shock  or  interminable  hours 
in  trenches  only.  He  simply  has  little  enough 
contr<rf  of  his  innate  brute  nature  that  it  may 
slip  its  leashes.  The  boy  who  walked  back 
from  his  troops,  to  die  astride  of  the  trail  of  a 
broken  Colt  automatic  by  which  his  wounded 
shipmate  lay,  in  Samoa,  was  a  measure  of 
bravery,  he  and  Dean  at  Lingiga. 

I  heard  his  step  behind  me  and  almost  in 
that  instant  his  body  flashed  by  and  I  was 
inanely  following  him  down  the  hill. 

The  room  was  reeking  c^  awful  thin^  when 


we  reached  the  convent  yard,  and  there  is  a 
series  of  jerky  pictures  in  my  mind,  as  thou^ 
a  poorly  operated  kinetoscope  jumbled  in 
my  brain  activity  loo  swift  to  foUow,  with 
dead  stops  that  I  do  not  care  to  see,  uncertain 
delirious  visions  of  men  in  dark  blue  shirts 
whirling  above  their  heads  inadequate  weap- 
ons, flanked  by  packs  of  fierce  little  men  who 
swarmed  up  and  over  them  hacking  with  red 
blades. 

The  sergeant  with  the  rumpled  hair  is 
there,  against  the  wall,  a  clubbed  stool  above 
his  head,  maintaining  a  six-foot  half  circle 
rimmed  with  snapping,  snarling  savagery. 
The  corporals  are  there,  the  younger  huddled 
between  the  other's  feet;  and  always  the  wave 
of  grimy  white  goes  on  and  over. 

I  cannot  even  say  where  I  stood  to  see 
these  things,  but  at  last  I  heard  a  voice  I  did 
not  know  crying  a  barrack  warning  familiar 
to  the  men,  as  though  it  bad  been  first  call 
for  drill: 

All  put,  men,  aD  out  by  the  main  door  I 

and  again  a  troop  rallying  cry  for  joyful  pay- 
day head-breakings: 

D  Troop,  this  way —    All  together,  D  Troop! 

It  was  Dean  in  the  main  entrance  making 
heavy  work  with  his  revolver  butt,  because  he 
dared  not  use  the  bore,  and  pushing  forward 
behind  the  swath  he  cleared. 

In  some  way  a  dozen  streaked  troopers 
made  the  door  and  rushed  to  the  nearest  squad 
rooms  for  the  Krags  and  ammunition  belts. 
They  formed  a  stiag^ing  skirmish  line  in  the 
street  and  lay  down  behind  a  low  stone  wall 
that  commanded  the  convent  yard.  Then 
the  Kiags  began  to  whine  across  the  open 
and  to  spatter  against  the  convent  vrall,  where 
the  less  eager,  who  could  not  crowd  into  the 
mess-room  shambles,  stood  waiting.  It  was 
when  terror  had  seized  the  murderers  and 
they  had  rushed  out  of  the  building  to  take  up 
a  ragged  formation  on  the  farther  side,  that 
Dean's- worit  was  done.  Their  foolish  Mau- 
ser fire,  as  always,  went  wild  and  an  escape 
was  at  last  possible — for  a  few.  Dean  walked 
down  the  firing  line  once,  looking  strangely 
at  each  man  as  one  might  survey  a  waiting 
line  at  a  ticket  office  for  a  face  he  knew;  but 
this  seemed  to  give  no  result,  and  he  stood 
near  the  flank  and  shook  his  head  slowly. 
It  was  then  that  I  noticed  the  purple  that  was 
soaking  through  the  blue  of  his  shirt,  aod 
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started  toward  him;  but  his  face  was  turned 
away,  and  as  he  walked,  like  an  Infantry  ad- 
jutant at  parade,  straight  toward  their  howl- 
ing lines,  I  called  to  him: 

"Dean,  Dean!"  But  if  he  heard  he  did 
not  heed  and  I  ran  out  and  caught  him  by  the 
arm.  His  face  was  ghastly  and  quite  dead, 
but  the  only  spark  of  life  it  ever  showed  was 
then,  for  I  shook  him  roughly  and  said  with 
forced  distinctness: 

I' Dean,  you  got  them  there,  and  now  you 
are  leaving  them.  Dean,  you  are  a  damned 
coward."  The  brownies  had  recovered  from 
their  amazement  and  the  spitting  fire  broke 
out,  but  Dean  turned  and  walked  as  slowly 
back. 

You  know  how  D  Troop  came  back  with 
even  the  bolts  to  the  carbines  they  left,  and 
erf  that  one  bit  of  show  when  ihey  dared 
to  waste  precious  seconds  to  pull  down  the 
fls^i  yo"  have  heard;  but  you  do  not  know 
of  that  ghastly  journey  in  boats  that  drifted 
down  the  river  from  want  of  man  power.  I 
worked  among  the  human  wreckage  until  my 
best  was  done,  and  sank  down  into  it  at  the 
last.  There  was  no  heroism  then  nor  one 
stir  of  excitement  to  break  the  delirium  of 
i^ony. 

That  giant  sergeant  was  there  and  laughed 
at  me  under  fecuful  gashes  in  his  brow  and 
head.  When  I  had  turned  he  rose  unsteadily 
to  his  feet,  a  red  ruin  of  a  man.  As  I  held 
my  hand  to  steady  him  he  screamed  another 
laugh  or  hyena  gibber  and  cried  out  a  phrase 
the  men  had  adopted  from  a  Manila  music 
haU: 

"Chicago  Katie  will  now  sing,  'Down 
the  River,'"  and  toppled  into  the  stream. 


There  was  not  strength  in  a  hand  to  save 
him. 

Dean  I  cared  for  to  my  heart's  utmost;  and 
when  it  was  over  I  told  his  classmate,  of  the 
First,  what  I  have  told  you,  but  not  as  I  have 
told  it  here — Just  ten  words- — for  he  knew 
Dean  and  could  see. 

We  watched  him  with  as  tender  care  as 
might  have  been  given,  save  by  women — some 
women — in  the  feverish  days  that  followed, 
and  when  comparative  safety  was  reached 
we  sat  one  night  in  a  room  adjoining  his, 
talking  of  all  this  and  more,  for  we  were 
bitter  then. 

There  was  a  slight  stir  in  the  next  room,  and 
in  a  little  while  I  tiptoed  in,  shading  the  light 
with  my  hand.  It  had  been  such  a  restful 
little  sigh,  and  then  the  danger  was  over.  I 
think  I  was  shocked  for  a  second,  but  it 
passed,  and  with  it  bitterness  and  my  greatest 
weight  of  care.  His  face  was  restful  and  it 
smiled  as  in  the  old  days  it  had  smiled,  for  a 
pitying  angel  had  kiss«l  him  tenderly. 

The  captain  came  and  stood  opposite  me, 
lookmg  at  Dean;  and  for  a  long  time  he  said 
nothing,  but  at  last : 

"The  bandage  sUppedf"  he  said  and  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  breathed,  and  that  has  been  for- 
given me.    "The  bandage  slipped." 

"You  miserable  thing,"  some  one  was  say- 
ing at  my  elbow.  "After  the  dear  old  Island 
days  to  treat  me  this  way."  Thompson  was 
with  her  and  the  major  sat  beyond;  and  I 
believed  my  perversion  was  skillful,  bul 
Thompson  was  sullen  as  we  walked  home, 
and  when  he  left  me  at  my  door: 

"Gad,  medico,"  he  said.    "  You're  crude." 
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LIFE    IN    AN    UNDER-RIVER 
TUNNEL   TUBE 

By    a.    W.    ROLKER 
illustrated  by  e d w i h  b.  child 


IMONG  the  unsung  heroes 
who  risk  their  lives  in  the 
dynamite  mills,  in  the  rub- 
ber armor  beneath  the  sea, 
on  the  decks  of  storm-lashed 
wrecking  vessels,  or  deep 
beneath  daylight  rending 
minerals  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  not 
one  faces  graver  peril  or  a  more  harrowing 
death  than  the  under-river  tunneler.  Like 
the  marine  worm  that  bores  its  way  through 
Spiles  or  into  ships'  keels,  drilling  farther  and 
farther  and  lining  its  diminutive  tunnel  with 
a  calcareous  substance,  so  the  under-river 
tunnel  man  gouges  patiently  across  a  river 
bed,  risking  death  in  dreadful  forms,  and  as 
he  proceeds  he  lays  the  gigantic  cast-iron 
tubes  through  which  freight  and  passenger 
trains  will  thunder  deep  beneath  the  water. 

Inside  the  grewsome  quiet  and  the  black- 
ness of  that  tube,  the  tunneler  works  in  the 
highest  air  pressure  which  it  is  possible  for 
the  human  heart  to  endure  and  almost  every 
instant  he  is  within  an  ace  of  death.  Some- 
times from  the  "heading"  there  comes  a  deep 
bass  thud  as  if  from  an  explosion,  and  the 
river  breaks  in ;  men  fleeing  through  the  dark- 
ness for  their  lives,  each  ready  to  risk  life 
for  the  sake  of  a  maimed  or  injured  com- 
rade, yet  none  knowing  who  may  have  been 
left  behind  struggling  madly  in  the  avalanches 
of  mud  that  pour  upon  him,  holding  him  like 
quicksands  tiut  rise  and  rise,  choking  him  to 
death  as  the  ooze  closes  overhead  and  buries 
him  alive.  Sometimes,  owing  to  the  excessive 
air  pressure  which  is  necessary,  men  dropdead 
in  their  tracks;  or  they  are  overtaken  with 
the  dread  "bends"  that  double  up  strong 
men  like  jackknives  and  torture  them  In  the 


agonies  of  an  excruciating  pain,  which  is  as  if 
veins  and  arteries  were  filled  with  a  million 
needles  trying  to  pieree  their  way  out. 

Accidents  like  these,  however,  are  mere 
temporary  interruptions.  Not  infrequently 
if  there  are  green  hands  among  the  men,  these 
quit  the  job,  appalled  by  the  frightful  expe- 
riences. But  such  men  are  not  the  ideal  tun- 
nelers.  The  real  tunneler  simply  waits  until 
he  can  repair  the  damage  and  then  proceeds 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  If  one  of  his 
comrades  drops  dead,  the  body  is  borne  to 
the  tunnel  mouth,  the  coroner  and  the  man's 
family  are  notified,  the  tunneler  chips  in  to 
buy  a  floral  piece  and  continues  work.  If 
he  gets  the  "  bends  "  and  is  paralyzed,  he  is 
taken  to  his  home  to  eke  out  an  existence 
somehow  while  he  sits  dreaming  of  the  excite- 
ment of  the  dajrs  under  the  river  bed;  and  if 
he  gets  the  "bends"  in  a  milder  form  he  re- 
turns the  next  day  to  grasp  the  handle  of  his 
shove]  and  take  chances  all  over  again.  In 
short,  about  the  work  there  is  a  fascination 
that  grips  a  man  even  as  blue  water  grips  a 
sailor. 

What  is  this  fascination?  The  excitement 
of  listening  for  the  dull  boom  as  the  river  bed 
gives  way  and  Niagaras  of  water  come  pour- 
ing in.  The  excitement  of  running,  falling, 
and  scrambling  madly  through  pitch  daritness 
to  the  nearest  air  lock.  The  excitement  of 
never  knowing  when  leaving  home  for  worit 
whether  one  will  be  alive  that  night.  In 
short,  it  is  the  same  old  gambling  spirit  which 
impels  the  rich  man  to  hunt  the  grizzly,  the 
rhinoceros,  and  the  tiger,  and  which  lures  the 
less  well  provided  into  working  in  dizzy  mid- 
air on  suspension  bridges  and  risking  his  life 
in  the  daily  pursuit  of  his  duties.    This  crav- 
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ing  for  adventure  and  the  chances  of  making 
high  wages  and  the  liberality  with  which  the 
companies  are  obliged  to  treat  those  at  the 
front,  these  are  the  attractions  that  hold  the 
men. 

The  best  time  to  see  the  typical  under- 
river  tunnelei  is  every  two  hours  at  the  tunnel 
entrance  when  a  shift  gathers  to  relieve  a 
shift  below,  two  hours  being  the  limit  of  time 
which  men  may  spend  when  working  contin- 
uou^y  under  high  pressure. 

An  unlovely,  conglomerate  lot  is  one  of 
these  gangs  in  muck-spattered  garments, 
sprawling  on  tool  boxes  or  dirt  cars,  squirting 
tobacco  juice,  sucking  black  clay  pipes,  and 
exchanging  coarse  jests,  and  Uttle  they  re- 
semble the  sort  of  "heroes"  we  paint  as  stay- 
ing unflinchingly  at  posts  or  saving  human 
lives  in  times  of  danger. 

Widely  though  the  individuals  differ  in  ap- 
pearance and  traits,  in  some  respects  they  are 
almost  identical.  They  are  men  absolutely 
sound  as  to  heart  and  lung  and  they  are  tem- 
perate in  the  use  of  liquors,  and  no  man  is 
engaged  until  he  has  been  examined  by  the 
company's  physician  and  received  a  certifi- 
cate. Owing  to  the  work  under  high  pressure, 
the  eyes  of  the  men  are  strikingly  beautiful, 
being  clear  and  penetrating,  rivaling  the  eyes 
of  a  young  society  beauty.  And  lastly,  among 
the  men  is  that  spirit  of  brotherhood  which 
comes  to  those  on  the  high  seas  when  crowded 
into  a  lifeboat.  None  of  them  has  imagina- 
tion enough  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
dangers  confronting  him;  yet  none  knows 
whose  name  will  be  the  next  to  be  stricken 
from  the  pay  roll.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  all 
stand  against  the  common  enemy — the  river. 

To  understand  the  dangers  to  which  the 
"  sand  hog  "  is  subjected  it  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand only  the  difficulties  that  confront 
the  engineer  in  chief  and  the  method  by 
which  his  men  build  the  tunnel.  Jn  order  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  deep  approaches  on 
either  shore  end,  it  is  requisite,  of  course, 
to  build  the  tubes  just  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  surface  of  the  river  bed,  which  consists 
not  of  solid  ground  or  gravel  but  of  mud  and 
muck  and  silt,  into  which  you  would  sink 
over  neck  and  care  were  you  to  step  on  it, 
and,  still  worse,  upon  which  the  river  bears 
with  a  pressure  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
pounds  per  square  inch.  How  to  undermine 
this  treacherous  under-river  swamp  without 
being  buried  alive  and  how  to  lay  the  pair  of 
gigantic  tubes  of  two-inch-thick  steel,  meas- 


uring between  sixteen  and  twenty-three  feet 
in  diameter  and  weighing  more  than  six  thou- 
sand pounds  per  lineal  foot,  this  is  the  ques- 
tion that  is  before  the  tunneler. 

To  accomplish  the  feat  he  begins  within 
one  hundred  feet  of  the  river  edge,  sinks  an 
enormous  cylindrical  shaft  between  ninety 
and  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter  and  in 
depth,  and  from  the  bottom  of  this  begins  to 
bore  the  excavations.  As  he  proceeds  he  lines 
the  excavations  with  a  shell  of  steel,  in  itself 
an  ingenious  device.  For  this  shell,  or 
"tube,"  is  built  up  of  a  series  of  rings  twenty- 
four  inches  wide  and  twenty-three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  provided  along  each  circum- 
ference with  flanges  turned  inward  so  the 
rings  may  be  bolted  together  rim  for  rim  from 
within.  In  turn,  each  ring  consists  of  eight 
segments,  provided  with  similar  flanges,  the 
eight  segments  when  bolted  together  forming, 
of  course,  the  complete  circle. 

When  the  tunnel  has  been  driven  to  the 
river  edge  where  the  bed  threatens  to  break 
in,  the  tunneler  installs  what  is  known  as  a 
"shield."  He  telescopes  a  gigantic  5fty-ton 
steel  cap  which  fits  over  the  end  of  the  tube 
as  the  brass  cap  fits  over  the  object  glass  of  a 
telescope  and  the  cylindrical  surface  of  which 
extends  not  only  ten  feet  over  the  end  of  the 
tube  but  ten  feet  in  the  opposite  direction, 
forming  a  cutting  edge  to  dice  through  the 
mud  as  a  cook  might  use  the  lid  of  a  baking- 
powder  can  to  cut  forms  out  of  a  slab  of 
dough.  The  core  which  is  cut  out  is  squeezed 
into  the  tunnel  through  doors  in  the  "  shield." 
From  there  it  is  wheeled  to  the  tunnel  mouth 
and  hoisted  up  the  shaft  in  dirt  cars. 

The  "shield"  alone,  however,  would  be 
slight  protection  against  the  harrowing  death 
that  threatens  the  tunneler.  ft  is  necessaiy 
to  prop  up  the  river  bed  at  the  heading,  and 
the  only  means  of  doing  this  is  to  pump  the 
tunnel  so  full  of  compressed  air  that  the 
pressure  against  the  undermined  surface  of 
the  muck  is  the  same  as  that  which  bears 
down  and  threatens  to  collapse  the  excava- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  tunneler  pumps 
the  tunnel  full  of  air  just  as  an  automobilist 
inflates  the  tires  of  his  car,  the  tunnel  becom- 
ing an  enormous  air  cushion,  which  presses 
uniformly  in  all  directions,  supporting  the 
weight  of  the  river  as  a  distended  football 
supports  the  weight  of  a  man. 

From  the  beginning  when  the  company's 
physician  first  takes  you  in  hand  until  at  last 
you  see  God's  sunshine  again,  the  sensations 
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you  experience  in  going  to  the  heading  of  an 
under-river  tunnel  are  those  of  danger  and 
surprise. 

"Never  been  down  before?"  the  doctor 
asks.  "  In  that  case  you'il  need  instructions. 
It's  not  a  very  nice  place  down  below,  and 
if  at  any  time  you  suspect  you  arc  not  going  to 
feel  just  right  come  up  at  once. 

"Where  you  are  going  you  will  be  under 
an  air  pressure  of  forty  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  Literally,  that  means  that  against  ev- 
ery inch  long  and  wide  of  the  surface  of  your 
body  there  will  be  a  pressure  as  if  a  chunk 
of  iron  weighing  forty  pounds  were  resting 
against  it.  The  only  thing  that  will  prevent 
you  from  beingsmashed  is  that  you  will  grad- 
ually be  put  under  pressure  until  the  inside 
of  your  body  is  filled  with  the  same  pressure 
as  IS  against  its  outside.  And  that  means  that 
your  heart  and  lungs  and  your  other  organs 
will  be  subjected  to  a  strain  they  never  be- 
fore have  been  called  upon  to  withstand. 
Your  guide  will  tell  you  what  to  do  in  the 
air  lock  when  the  pressure  is  turned  on,  and 
he  has  orders  to  bring  you  back  either  at  your 
-  request  or  when  he  thinks  you  have  had 
enough. 

"You  go  down  at  your  own  risk.  No 
matter  what  precautions  we  may  take,  there 
b  always  the  chance  that  you  will  come  up 
with  the  'bends'  or  that  your  heart  may 
stop. 

"And  now,  have  you  eaten  a  hearty  meal 
within  two  hours  ?  It  is  not  safe  to  go  down 
with  a  full  stomach.  Have  you  been  tem- 
perate in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drink?  Then 
we  will  examine  your  heart  and  tun^  with  a 
stethoscope,  and  if  they're  all  right  you  can  go 
to  the  dressing  shed  where  the  keeper  will 
tog  you  out  in  oilskins  and  sou'wester." 

As  you  follow  your  guide  into  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel,  you  find  yourself  at  the  entrance 
of  what  resembles  a  gigantic  sewer  pipe,  in 
diameter  from  three  to  four  times  the  height 
of  a  man,  A  breath  of  heavy  air  as  if  from  a 
cave  greets  you.  The  temperature  is  chill 
and  the  atmosphere  clammy  and  misty,  and 
as  the  fog  is  drawn  into  your  lungs  It  is  as  if 
a  bandage  suddenly  had  been  wound  round 
and  round  your  chest. 

At  intervals  of  fifty  feet  incandescent  lights 
wink  and  blink  through  green-gray  mist, 
shedding  sickly  rays  upon  slippery  boards 
between  two  narrow-gauge  tracks,  and  before 
you  have  stumbled  and  floundered  300  yards 
you  can  see  for  yourself  that  you  have  left  the 


shore  line  far  behind  and  that  you  are  indeed 
walking  under  a  river  bed.  Above  you,  on  all 
sides  of  you,  is  nothing  but  a  rusty  shell  of 
two-inch-thick  steel  to  keep  a  deli^  of  swamp 
from  breaking  in  upon  you.  It  is  a  thou^t 
that  stays  in  the  back  of  your  head  long  after 
you  think  you  are  rid  of  it.  Well  it  may. 
Overhead  is  the  mighty  river  teeming  with 
animal  life  and  hurling  its  resistless  myriads 
of  tons  to  and  fro  in  the  grasp  of  ebb  and 
flood.  Ninety  feet  above  your  head  is  the 
river's  surface,  alive  with  ocean  steamships 
and  tugs  and  sailing  craft  and  barges  and 
fenyboats  unsuspicious  of  the  human  atom 
lurking  far  beneath  their  keels. 

If  you  stand  still  you  hear  these  vessels,  the 
thud  of  their  side  wheels  or  their  propelln 
screws  as  these  thrash  the  river,  sending 
sounds  like  the  rat-tat-tat  of  muffled  sledges 
against  the  outside  of  the  tube.  Of  the 
noises  aboard  ship  you  hear  not  a  sound,  for 
you  are  cut  off  from  the  world  as  completely 
as  human  may  hope  to  be  cut  oS  and  be  able 
to  return.  No  sounds  save  those  of  under- 
water noises  greet  you  from  above.  Not 
a  sign  is  there  of  the  countless  sensations  by 
which  ofdinarily  your  eyes  and  ears  and  nose 
and  nerves  and  even  your  tongue  continuous- 
ly assure  you  that  you  are  alive.  The  only 
sounds  that  greet  you  from  within  are  the 
footsteps  of  your  guide  and  the  swish-swish 
as  the  oilskins  chafe  with  every  step. 

Whatever  uneasiness  you  have  experienced 
so  far  has  been  due  to  your  own  imagination 
purely.  Now,  however,  you  are  to  get  a 
taste  of  an  actual  encounter  in  the  under- 
river  world. 

Suddenly,  without  a  moment's  warning, 
out  of  the  haze  200  yards  away  comes  a  roar 
as  if  the  blow-off  of  an  enormous  steam  boiler 
had  been  opened  wide,  and  a  dense  white 
cloud  comes  rolling  straight  at  you.  An  an- 
gry, quick,  protracted  roar  it  is  that  fills  the 
tube  and  vibrates  it  with  irresistible  sound 
waves  and  drones  and  quavers  inside  your 
head  until  it  hurts. 

Coming  expected  in  broad  daylight  the 
volume  of  the  sound  would  startle  you.  Com- 
ing unexpected,  in  a  dusky  tunnel  amid  un- 
usual conditions  where  every  nerve  stands  on 
end  and  where  momentarily  you  are  expect- 
ing catastrophe,  the  surprise  grips  your  heart 
strings.  You  gaze  speechless  at  your  guide, 
expecting  to  see  him  run.  But  whatever 
humor  you  may  see  later  in  the  situation,  thb 
man  does  not  seem  to  ncdice. 
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"Frightened  you  a  bit,  I  suppose,"  he  says 
when  the  roar  finally  subsides.  "  Don't  blame 
you.  Everybody  gets  frightened  first  time 
they  hear  that.  It's  just  the  air  lock  ex- 
hausting.' That  'steam'  you  see  is  just  com- 
pressed air  striking  the  rarer  atmosphere  and 
expanding,  and  that's  what  makes  the  tunnel 
full  of  fog.  Vou  don't  want  to  mind  what 
you  see  down  here.    It  makes  you  wonda  if 

J'ou're  going  to  get  out  alive.  But  an  air 
ock  is  like  most  do^ — lots  of  noise  and 
mighty  little  bite  to  it;  and  if  you  made  a 
half  dozen  trips  through  it  you  would  not 
mind." 

The  air  lock  which  the  tunneter  uses,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  explain,  is  simply  the 
contrivance  or  the  chamber  through  which  he 
enters  or  by  means  of  which  he  leaves  that 
part  of  the  tunnel  which  is  under  pressure. 
Naturally,  if  he  wants  to  pump  the  heading 
of  the  tunnel  full  of  air  he  must  first  corit  up 
the  tube.  To  do  this  he  builds  a  solid  steel 
air-tight  wall  across  it.  But  how  send  men 
and  dirt  care  through  this  solid  wall,  every 
square  inch  of  surface  of  which  is  under  a 
pressure  of  forty  pounds?  To  use  an  ordi- 
nary door  is  out  of  the  question,  for  against  a. 
door  measuring  only  three  by  five  feet  there 
is  a  pressure  trf  86,400  pounds;  and  even  were 
it  possible  to  force  open  the  door  against  this 
pressure,  a  man  caught  in  the  sudden  draught 
would  be  huried  clear  out  of  the  tunnel  hke 
a  shell  out  of  a  gun. 

To  enable  the  tunneler  to  enter  and  to  quit 
that  section  of  the  tunnel  which  is  under 
pressure,  he  perforates  the  wall  with  a  tube 
ten  feet  long,  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  pro- 
vides this  tube  with  massive,  steel,  air-tight 
doors  at  either  end,  the  door  nearest  the  tun- 
nel heading  being  known  as  the  "heading 
door"  and  that  nearer  the  tunnel  mouth  as 
the  "mouth  door."  This  is  all  there  is  to 
an  air  lock. 

When  the  lock  is  set  to  admit  you  to  the 
heading,  the  heading  door  is  closed  and  the 
mouth  door  is  open;  the  idea  t^ing  simply 
that  you  enter  the  lock  and  shut  the  mouth 
door  after  you.  Then,  by  means  of  a  valve, 
pressure  is  gradually  admitted  from  the  head- 
ing into  the  lock  until,  when  the  pressure  in 
the  heading  and  the  lock  is  the  same,  the 
heading  door  may  be  opened  and  you  proceed 
to  the  front. 

Walking  toward  this  lock,  your  guide  tells 
you  what  to  do.  "It  may  startle  you  some 
and  may  pain  you  a  little  once  the  pressure 


is  turned  on;  but  don't  mind  that.  You'll  go 
through  all  right,"  he  says.  "The  trouble 
is  that  when  the  pressure  is  turned  on  it  takes 
a  little  while  before  the  pressure  inside  of  you 
is  the  same  as  that  on  the  outside.  Your 
lungs  take  it  up  quick  enough.  The  trouble 
is  to  get  it  going  inside  your  head,  and  on  the 
inside  of  your  ear  drums,  and  that's  what 
hurts.  Then  you  must  swallow  often — 
chewing  gum  or  a  rubber  band  or  a  wad  of 
paper  or  anything  to  increase  the  flow  of 
saliva.  Or  else  hold  your  nose  shut  and 
blow  into  it  hard — so!  You  haven't  a  cold 
in  the  head,  have  you?  That  would  be  bad, 
for  you  would  not  be  able  to  get  the  air  inside 
the  drums  and  you  might  burst  them. 

"We'll  put  you  through  real  gradually  and 
gently  and  if  you  feel  the  strain  is  too  much 
for  you,  just  touch  my  hand  and  we'll  shut 
her  off  and  go  back.  Don't  be  slow  about 
turning  tail.  It  isn't  a  matter  of  pluck.  It's 
something  no  man  can  force  when  his  insides 
say  'No.'  But  you'll  get  through  all  right,  I 
guess." 

What  it  means  for  the  "sand  hog"  to  pass 
in  and  out  of  an  air  lock  is  something  that 
must  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated. 

As  the  mouth  door  of  the  lock  closes  be- 
hind you,  you  find  yourself  crouching  on 
your  heels  ninety  feet  under  a  river  bed  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  rusty,  dingy  section  of 
ivater  main  lighted  by  a  single  incandescent 
lamp  and  big  enough  to  contain  twenty  hud- 
dling men!  If  ever  man  set  a  fitting  trap  for 
the  most  grewsome  end  imaginable,  this  is 
the  trap.  And  yet  the  lock  tenders  and  your 
guide  mind  it  no  more  than  you  would  mind 
scaling  to  the  twentieth  story  of  an  office 
building  in  an  elevator. 

As  the  lock  keeper  turns  the  valve,  there  is 
a  scaip-raising  screech  as  if  your  ear  were 
next  the  safety  valve  of  a  locomotive  blowing 
steam;  and  as  the  inrushing  air  expands,  it 
fills  the  tiny  chamber  with  fog  so  dense  that 
you  cannot  see  your  hand  bcJore  your  eyes. 
Wider  and  wider  the  valve  is  opened,  the  fog 
becoming  even  denser  and  the  racket  in- 
creasing until  the  air  fairly  drones  and  your 
eyes  and  ear  drums  and  your  very  scalp  trem- 
ble with  the  air  that  is  vibrating  about  you. 
For  the  first  time  in  your  life  you  realize  tliat 
sound  may  inflict  physical  pain  and  that 
there  is  a  possibility  that  it  may  kill. 

No  sooner  is  the  big  valve  opened  than  you 
feel  the  pres.sure  against  your  ear  drums,  A 
big  wad  of  cotton  seems  thrust  into  each  ear 
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and  two  big  fingeis  seem  to  push  the  wads 
more  and  more  ^niily— until  each  time  when 
you  swallow  or  blow  Into  your  nose,  the  sen- 
sation disappears  only  to  begin  anew.  Should 
you  purposely  delay  swallowing,  within  twen- 
ty seconds  the  pain  becomes  intense  and  final- 
ly excruciating  as  if  a  pair  of  knitting  needles 
were  being  pushed  deep  into  your  ears. 

Nothing  short  of  the  faith  that  others  suc- 
cessfully withstand  these  sensations  prevents 
you  from  becoming  unduly  excited,  for  ac- 
tually you  are  in  the  throes  of  about  as  dis- 
agreeable a  situation  as  you  care  to  meet 
For  the  eternity  of  half  a  minute  the  racket 
and  fog  and  ear  pains  continue.  Then  the 
noise  ceases  as  suddenly  as  it  began.  Out  of 
the  fog  comes  the  voice  of  your  guide: 

"Feeling  all  right?  Ears  all  right?  No 
trouble  to  breathe?  Oh,  you'll  be  all  ri^t," 
Again  the  valve  screeches  and  the  air  drones, 
'  the  top  of  your  head  throbs,  and  you  are 
shaken  within  and  without. 

Gradually,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes, 
when  the  pressures  in  the  heading  and  the 
lock'  become  more  equalized,  the  din  begins 
to  slacken;  then  it  falls  more  and  more,  and 
fades  to  nothing,  after  which  the  lockman 
opens  the  heading  door  and  you  gaze  upon 
another  length  of  "tube"  like  that  you  left 
behind. 

How  does  it  feel  to  be  under  forty  pounds 
pressure?  There  is  no  sensation  to  it.  None 
whatever.  Which  is  the  trouble,  for,  in  case 
your  heart  is  going  to  give  out,  there  is  no 
warning  symptom  until  too  late,  gainst 
every  square  foot  of  the  surface  of  your  body 
is  a  pressure  of  5,760  pounds,  and  the  only 
thing  that  prevents  you  from  being  squashed 
is  the  5,760  pounds  per  square  foot  pressure 
inside  of  you— yet  you  do  not  feel  this.  The 
pressure  from  without  is  so  great  that  were 
it  not  for  the  pressure  within  you  would  be 
smashed  fiat  as  a  toad  run  over  by  a  steam 
roller;  and  the  pressure  within  you  is  so  great 
that  were  it  not  counterbalanced  by  the  pres- 
sure from  without  you  would  explode  to  atoms 
like  the  shell  of  a  dynamite  cartridge.  Yet 
you  have  no  means  of  realizing  this.  You 
feel  perfectly  natural.  You  breathe  normally 
and  without  effort.  You  move  about  with- 
out being  conscious  of  exertion.  Only  a 
feeling  as  of  water  left  in  the  ears  after  bath- 
ing remains.  The  noise  of  rumbling  cars 
and  scraping  shovels  from  ahead  sounds  nat- 
ural. So  does  the  voice  of  your  guide.  Only 
your  own  voice  seems  strange  in  your  own 


ears — far  deeper  in  pitch  than  you  ever  have 
heard  it,  and  far  off,  not  as  if  it  came  from 
your  own  mouth  but  as  if  from  ten  feet  be- 
hind. Also,  and  this  strikes  you  queeriy  un- 
til you  have  found  the  cause,  aU  sounds  are 
chopped  off  short,  for  in  this  heavy  atmos- 
phere there  is  little  echo  and  carrying  power. 
Even  the  explosion  of  a  dynamite  cartridge 
makes  no  more  noise  than  a  shotgun  fired 
above  in  daylight. 

In  this  dense  atmosphere,  were  you  to  try 
to  whistle  with  your  lips  or  to  blow  a  comet 
or  a  fife,  you  might  blow  your  lungs  out  with- 
out producing  a  sound,  for  the  pressure  would 
resist  any  sound  waves  of  which  your  lungs 
were  capable.  Owing  to  the  excessive  sup- 
ply of  oxygen,  were  you  to  light  a  match  it 
would  bum  with  the  rapidity  of  tinder,  amid 
volumes  of  smoke.  For  the  same  reason  an 
oil  lamp  or  a  lantern  would  bum  itself  out 
within  a  few  minutes,  emitting  volumes  of 
soot  that  would  completely  hide  the  fiames. 
And  for  the  same  reason  a  lighted  pipe  or 
cigar  will  bum  of  itself  without  suction,  and 
a  single  mouthful  of  smoke  is  all  you  would 
be  able  to  get  out  of  a  cigarette.  Were  you 
to  bring  an  empty,  corked  bottle  into  this 
pressure  from  the  outside,  the  pressure  against 
the  coik,  unbalanced  by  pressure  from  with- 
in, would  be  so  great  that  you  would  be  un- 
able to  pull  the  stopper.  These  are  a  few 
instances  of  what  you  find  when  under  forty 
pounds  of  pressure. 

In  most  under-river  tunnels,  instead  of  a 
single  air  lock  wherein  the  tunneler  is  put  un- 
der a  forty-pound  pressure  at  once,  there  are 
two  air  locks  separated  500  or  1,000  feet,  the 
"  sand  hog  "  taking  twenty  pounds  of  pressure 
in  each  lock.  But,  one  air  lot^  or  two,  the 
chief  point  of  interest  in  one  of  these  tubes  is 
at  the  heading  where  beneath  a  cluster  of 
electric  lights  the  men  are  at  work  behind  the 
shield. 

It  is  an  odd  spectacle  as  you  emerge  from 
the  lonely  dusk  of  the  tunnel  and  see  the 
forms  of  men  darting  back  and  forth  in  the 
glare  of  these  lamps,  hard  at  work.  There  is 
a  vim  and  a  snap  about  the  manner  in  which 
shovels  are  swung,  which  denotes  personal 
interest.  Not  one  of  these  men  may  be  cer- 
tain that  before  the  day  is  past  he  wiU  not  lie 
paralyzed;  or  that  the  next  moment  he  may 
not  keel  over,  a  pale,  mud-spattered,  ghastly 
thing,  the  victim  of  the  dread  pressure  that 
has  burst  a  blood  vessel  in  brain  or  in  heart. 
Not  one  knows  at  what  instant  the  river  may 
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break  in  with  the  deluge  thundering  and 
seething  to  catch  the  humans  like  rats  in  a 
trap.  Yet,  not  a  man  seems  to  give  these 
dangers  a  thought;  each  is  a  cog  in  a  gigantic 
human  machine  which  must  continue  relent- 
lessly on  its  path  no  matter  who  falls  by  the 
wayside. 

Grim  as  a  fortress,  rusted,  and  crusted 
with  ooze,  stands  the  shield  with  which  the 
tunneler  performs  his  marvelous  feat.  It 
awaits  only  the  turn  of  a  wrist  to  send  it  ir- 
resistibly forward,  for  between  the  end  of  the 
tube  and  the  rim  of  the  shield  are  twenty-four 
enormous  hydraulic  jacks,  which  combined 
exert  the  almost  incomprehensible  pushing 
force  of  4,000  tons.  In  each  quarter  of  the 
huge  disk  are  steel  doors  five  inches  thick, 
opening  inward  and  controlled  by  hydraulic 
jacks  so  that  they  may  be  forced  shut  in  the 
face  of  inrushing  floods.  And  across  the  hor- 
izontal diameter  of  the  shield  is  a  platform 
with  a  hydraulic  engine  and  a  ponderous 
arm,  which  grasps  each  segment  of  a  ring  and 
lifts  and  holds  it  in  place  until  bolted. 

The  manner  in  which  you  see  this  shield 
operated  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
ground  it  happens  to  be  piercing.  Sometimes 
for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards  the 
men  encounter  hard  clay  or  rock,  in  which 
case  the  doois  of  the  shield  are  opened  and 
the  men  venture  boldly  without,  picking  and 
shoveling  and  drilling  and  blasting  under 
cover  of  the  overhanging  cutting  edge  and 
throwing  the  muck  into  the  tunnel,  from 
whence  it  is  removed  in  dirt  cars  while  the 
shield  is  shoved  forward  foot  by  fool.  But  in 
ground  of  this  sort  the  "sand  hog"  is  unhappy. 
All  he  can  drive  is  from  two  to  eight  feel  a  day. 
Danger  or  no  danger,  what  he  prefers  is  the 
soft  mud  where  he  can  drive  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  feet  every  twenty-four  hours. 
Then,  with  doors  in  the  shield  closed  tightly, 
the  hydraulic  jacks  are  turned  on  and  slowly, 
almost  imperceptibly  the  giant  cap  moves 
forward,  trembling,  grinding,  crunching,  and 
squealing,  steel  against  steel.  Then  inch  by 
inch  the  doors  are  opened  and  the  ooze  and 
swamp  are  squeezed  into  the  tunnel,  from 
which  the  "muck  "  is  loaded  into  cars. 

No  matter  how  failhfuUy  the  shield  may 
work,  no  matter  how  perfectly  the  engineer 
may  maintain  a  constant  pressure  within  the 
heading,  accidents  over  which  no  human  can 
have  control  arc  bound  to  happen.  The  beds 
of  turbulent  rivers  like  the  Hudson  and  East 
rivers   are   continuously   being   gouged   or 


heaped  up  here  or  there,  owing  to  variations 
in  tides  or  currents,  and  often  it  happens  that 
one  of  these  depressions  is  formed  over  the 
heading  of  a  tunnel  tube.  Without  a  chance 
in  the  world  of  knowing  it,  the  tunneler  forces 
his  shield  direcUy  into  the  danger,  never  sus- 
pecting that  instead  of  the  four  or  eight  feet 
of  mud  which  he  figures  on  keeping  between 
himself  and  the  river,  the  roof  of  the  heading 
has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  film  of  six  inches. 
Then  what  happens  is  this:  if  the  pressure 
inside  the  tunnel  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
river  pressure,  the  tunnel  "blows  out,"  tear- 
ing a  hole  up  through  the  river  bed;  but  if 
the  pressure  of  the  river  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  air  in  the  tunnel,  the  river  breaks  in 
through  the  bed — in  either  case  the  floods 
come  after,  enlarging  a  hole  no  bigger  than 
a  child's  head  until  in  a  few  moments  the 
entire  heading  has  been  swept  away. 

To  understand  perfectly,  recall  the  old  ex- 
periment of  filling  a  tumbler  with  water,  cov- 
ering it  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  turning  the 
tumbler  upside  down.  What  prevents  the 
water  from  pouring  out  is,  of  course,  our  or- 
dinary atmospheric  pressure  (about  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  square  inch)  against  the  writing 
paper.  On  the  same  principle,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter how  little  ground  the  tunneler  may  have 
between  himself  and  the  river,  so  long  as  he 
has  a  mere  film  of  any  material  strong  enough 
ti>  resist  air;  for  then  he  can  keep  the  water 
from  breaking  in.  For  this  reason  he  tries 
to  keep  the  air  pressure  in  the  tunnel  in  excess 
of  the  pressure  of  the  river.  The  instant  he 
hears  the  hissing  or  whistling  which  denotes 
that  air  is  escaping,  he  nishes  to  Ihe  spot 
and  heaps  sand  bags  against  the  threatening 
aperture,  the  excess  pressure  in  the  tunnel 
holding  the  bags  in  place  and  keeping  the 
river  out. 

This  hiss  means  to  the  tunneler  what  the 
click-click  of  the  air  pumps  means  to  the  sub- 
merged diver.  It  is  the  warning  note  for 
which  he  is  listening  at  all  times.  It  means 
life  or  cruel  death  to  him.  And  to  the  com- 
pany, the  saving  of  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars that  may  have  to  be  spent  on  repairs.  It 
is  the  life  of  the  tunneler  against  the  dollars 
of  his  employer.  To  run  would  mean  to 
abandon  the  tunnel  to  the  river.  Therefore 
he  stands  as  long  as  he  may,  piling  sand  bags 
and  fighting  until  the  last  moment,  when  sand 
bags  are  driven  up  through  the  aperture  and 
when  nothing  is  left  but  to  cut  and  run. 

As  a  rule,  if  all  goes  well  there  is  lime 
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enough  for  this.  No  matter  how  badly  the  log  crater,  while  the  men,  deafened  and  stag- 
heading  may  be  smashed,  the  tunnel  does  not  gmd  by  the  violence  of  the  explosions,  ni3i 
fill  at  once  with  water  any  more  than  does  madly  through  the  trembling  tube  for  an 
an  empty,  unstoppered  bottle  thrown  into  a  emergencyairlock,  the  heading  door  of  which 
pond.     In  fact,  the  tunnel  fills  just  as  the  is  always  open,  and  which  may  not  be  used 


"Puking  anJ  ihoveliitg   uaJer  (over  of  the  overhanging  tutting  edge." 


bottle  does.  For  a  minute  or  more  the  deluge 
pours  with  a  rush  and  a  roar,  then  the  air 
stops  it  and  hurls  itself  upward  in  a  muddy 
geyser  loo  feet  over  the  surface  of  the  river. 
Then  another  flood  and  another  check  and 
another  explosion  of  air,  air  and  water  ex- 
changing buffets  with  the  force  of  an  explod- 


for  any  purpose  other  than  in  case  of  acci- 
dent. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  tunnel  engineer, 
however,  the  loss  of  life  is  secondary  to  the 
damage  a  "blow  out"  causes  a  tunnel;  for 
before  the  damage  ceases  the  entire  tube  is 
swamped  from  heading  clear  to  the  nearest 
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air  lock;  and,  moat  serious  of  all,  the  engi- 
neer must  repair  the  river  bed. 

To  accomplish  this  he  dumps  scowload 
after  scowload  of  clay  down  upon  the  spot 
where  the  heading  is  located,  forming  a  false 
river  bottom.  Then  he  turns  compressed  air 
into  the  tunnels,  pumps  the  water  out,  and 
sends  his  men  inside  to  proceed  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  However,  repairs  after  one 
of  these  floods  are  not  as  simple  as  they  may 
seem  when  described.  Weeks  and  sometimes 
months  are  required  before  the  worit  can 
proceed.  It  is  estimated  that  alone  for  clay 
used  in  repairs  in  the  Belmont  tunnels  under 
the  East  River,  more  than  Si  ,000,000  was 
paid. 

What  the  actual  death  rate  is  in  under-river 
tunnels  would  be  hard  to  say.  But  this  is  cer- 
tain, it  is  so  high  that,  regardless  of  expense, 
companies  doing  the  work  resort  to  all  possi- 
ble means  to  prevent  advertising  the  dangers. 
One  casualty  report  which  the  builders  of 
the  Belmont  tunnels  denied  is  that  more  than 
three  hundred  lives  were  lost  in  boring  this 
tunnel  which  connects  Manhattan  and  Brook- 
lyn, and  which  recently  has  been  completed. 
It  is  well  known  that,  before  the  McAdoo 
management  took  hold  of  the  mile-long  tubes 
under  the  Hudson,  one  life  was  lost  for  every 
eleven  feet  of  tunnel. 

To  enter  into  details  of  some  of  the  acci- 
dents that  have  overtaken  the  under-river 
tunneler  would  make  reading  too  grewsome. 
On  one  occasion,  before  the  emergency  air 
lock  was  thought  of,  an  entire  shift  of  twenty 
men  was  buried  alive  when  the  river  mud 
came  thundering  in  while  the  men  stood 
against  the  heading  door  of  the  air  lock  wait- 
ing for  it  to  open,  the  keeper  within  being 
too  paralyzed  with  fear  to  take  the  chances. 

Similariy  grewsome  casualties  are  numer- 
ous, the  unfortunates  being  dug  out  weeks 
afterwards,  arms  and  legs  and  hands  and 
necks  twisted,  handfuls  of  hair  torn  out  of 
the  head,  and  with  other  dread  details  com- 
mon to  those  who  are  buried  alive. 

But  many  instances  of  heroism  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  brighten  this  dismal  record,  and 
there  is  one  narrow  escape  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  miraculous  and  certainly  the  most 
sensational  a  human  ever  had.  This  took 
place  about  a  year  ago  in  one  of  the  lut>es 
boring  under  the  Hudson. 

Briefly,  in  the  heading  of  this  tunnel  air  be- 
gan to  hiss  forth,  auguringa  threatening  "blow 
out."     The  aperture  widened  with  alarm- 


ing rapidity  and  there  seemed  no  time  to 
throw  up  a  breastwork  of  sand  bags.  In  this 
emergency  one  of  the  tunnelers  threw  him- 
self bodily  against  the  fissure.  What  hap- 
pened was  just  what  happens  to  a  sand  bag 
when  thrown  too  late  against  a  rent.  Bodily 
the  pressure  forced  the  man  clear  into  the 
fissure,  forced  him  up  through  the  river  bed, 
and  blew  him  eighty  feet  up  through  the 
water,  burling  him  like  a  human  shell  thirty 
feet  into  space.  Though  suffering  from  shock, 
the  man  otherwise  was  uninjured  when 
picked  up  by  a  passing  boat,  and  within  three 
days  he  returned  to  work  at  his  old  stand. 

Frequent  and  dreadful  although  the  dan- 
gers of  the  "blow  out"  may  be,  were  this  all 
that  threatened  the  life  of  the  under-river 
tunneler,  his  chances  for  escape  would  be  in- 
creased twentyfold;  but,  for  each  man  killed 
in  flood  or  by  other  causes,  twenty  succumb 
to  the  "  bends,"  or  caisson  disease,  due  to 
high  pressure. 

Exactly  what  happens  when  a  man  gets 
the  "  bends,"  physicians  are  not  agreed.  All 
we  know  is  tl^t  persons  with  weak  hearts  or 
weak  lungs  should  not  think  of  entering  air 
under  high  pressure,  and  that  no  matter  how 
physically  sound  a  person  may  be,  under 
certain  conditions  the  "bends"  are  almost 
certain  toattack.  The  "bends  "may  pick  off  a 
man  who  has  rigidly  observed  all  precautions 
and  for  eighteen  years  previously  escapied 
without  the  slightest  attack.  This  happened 
only  a  few  months  ago.  It  is  the  inexplicable- 
ness  of  the  disease  that  causes  the  tunneler 
to  fear  il  far  more  than  he  fears  the  river — 
if,  indeed,  he  fears  anything;  and  the  dread 
is  not  so  much  the  "bends"  themselves  as  the 
chances  of  being  permanently  crippled. 

To  a  layman,  a  man  with  the  "bends"  is  a 
horrible  sight  to  behold.  The  attack  is  really 
a  convulsion  or  a  cramp,  which  causes  the 
most  excruciating  pain,  and  twists  the  body 
into  the  most  dreadful  distortions — wherefore 
the  name  "bends."  The  sufferer  is  tied  up 
into  a  knot,  knees  and  chin  together,  legs  and 
arms  and  hands  twisted  into  the  most  im- 
possible positions.  The  sensation  is  as  if  the 
blood  must  burst  its  way  out  of  the  arteries, 
and  as  if  one  were  lied  to  the  rack  in  an  an- 
cient torture  chamber,  every  joint  and  bone 
and  muscle  and  sinew  being  twisted  and  torn 
unto  the  breaking  point.  No  matter  what 
fortitude  the  victim  may  possess,  no  matter 
how  he  may  grit  his  teeth  and  swallow  the 
agony,  as  the  attack  continues  the  eyes  bulge 
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as  if  they  must  pop  out  of  their  sockets. 
Finally  the  brain  betomes  affected,  the  man's 
will  power  is  impaired,  and  he  gives  vent  to 
tlie  most  blood<urdllng  cries. 

Strange  to  say,  ihe  only  relief  for  a  man 
with  the  "bends"  is  to  bike  him  back  under 
pressure  and  very  gradually — during  the 
lapse  of  an  hour  or  two—reduce  him  to  at- 
mospheric pressure.  For  this  reason  there 
is  a  "bends  hospital "  at  the  entrance  to  every 
under-river  tunnel — a  mere  horizontal  boiler 
shell,  whith  may  be  closed  air-tight  and 
wherein,  if  necessarj',  fimr  ptitients  may  lie 
side  by  side  on  bunks  while  compressed  air 


is  turned  into  the  shell  and  gradually  with- 
drawn, the  doctor  sitting  beside  his  patient 
and  regulating  the  pressure  either  until  the 
victim  has  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  re- 
moved or  until  life  is  extinct. 

Undoubtedly,  the  greatest  of  all  modem 
engineering  feats  is  under-river  tunnel  build- 
ing, just  as  it  is  the  least  spectacular.  But 
if  ever  your  train  thunders  through  an  under- 
river  tunnel,  gaze  out  of  the  window  at  the 
monotony  of  whitewashed  walls  and  the 
dizzy  flitting  of  the  ring  ribs  and  remember 
— every  foot  of  that  wonderful  boring  has 
cost  human  pain  and  blood  and  life. 
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n.    THE   SIEGE    ENDS    AND    I    ESCAPE    FROM   THE   CITY 


[   WAS  now  very  short  of  fuel 

and  I  would  nol  allow  the 

I  stock  we  had  in  the  cellars 

f  to  be  touched,  so  that  we 

[should  not  be  quite  with- 
out "  it "  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. I  had  all  the  little 
footstools  t>elonging  lo  the  theater  used  for 
firewood,  all  the  wooden  cases  in  which  the 
accessories  were  kept,  a  good  number  of  old 
Roman  benches,  armchairs,  and  curule  chairs 
that  were  stowed  away  under  the  Od^on,  and, 
indeed,  everything  which  came  to  hand. 
I  had  been  told  about  some  new  system  of 


keeping  meat,  by  which  the  meat  neither 
lost  its  juice  nor  its  nutritive  quality.  I  sent 
Mme.  Gu^rard  to  the  Council  House  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Odfon,  where  such  pro- 
visions were  distributed,  and  she  returned, 
after  her  third  visit,  with  a  child  pushing  a 
handbarrow  containing  ten  enormous  bottles 
of  the  miraculous  meat.  I  received  the  pre- 
cious consignment  with  infinite  joy,  for  my 
men  had  been  almost  without  n-eat  for  the 
last  three  days;  and  the  I)eioved  pot-au-jeu 
was  an  almost  necessary  resource  for  the  poor 
wounded  fellows. 
I  told  the  head  attendant  lo  open  the  largest 
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of  the  bottles,  in  which,  through  the  glass,  deafening  explosion  was  heard  and  a  rank 

we  could  see  an  enormous  piece  of  beef,  odor  filled  the  room. 

surrounded  by  thick,  muddy-looking  water.  I  took  the  beef  out  and  placed  it  on  a  dish 

The  string,  fastened  round  the  rough  paper  that  had  been  brought  for  the  purpose.     Five 

which  hid  the  cork,  was  cut,  and  then,  just  as  minutes  later  this  meat  turned  blue  and  then 

the  man  was  about  to  put  the  corkscrew  in,  a  black,  and  the  stench  from  it  was  so  unbcar- 
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able  that  I  decided  to  throw  it  away.  Mme. 
Lambquin  was  wiser,  though,  and  more 
reasonable. 

"No,  oh,  no,  my  dear  girl,"  she  said;  "in 
these  times  it  will  not  do  to  throw  meat  away. 


even  (hough  it  may  be  rotten.  Let  us  put  it 
in  the  glas.s  boltle  again  and  send  it  back  to 
the  Council  House." 

I  followed  her  wise  advice  and  it  was  a  veiy 
good  thing  I  did,  for  another  hospital,  in- 
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stalled  at  Boulevard  Medicis,  on  opening 
these  bottles  of  meat,  had  been  as  horrified  as 
we  were  and  had  thrown  the  contents  into  the 
street.  A  few  minutes  after  the  crowd  had 
gathered  round  in  a.  mob  and,  refu^g  to 
listen  to  anything,'  had  yelled  out  insults 
addressed  to  "the aristocrats,"  the  "clericals," 
and  "the  traitors,"  who  were  throwing  good 
meat,  intended  for  the  sick,  into  the  street,  so 
that  the  dogs  were  enjoying  it,  while  the 
people  were  starving  with  hunger. 

As  we  could  not  count  on  this  preserved 
meat  for  our  food,  I  made  a  contract  with  a 
butcher,  who  agreed  to  supply  me,  at  rather 
a  high  price,  with  horseflesh,  and  until  the 
end  this  was  the  only  meat  we  had  to  eat. 

On  the  lolh  of  January  Mme.  Gu^rard 
and  I  were  sitting  up  at  night,  on  one  of  the 
lounges  in  the  artistes'  foyer.  There  had 
been  a  fierce  affray  at  Clamart  and  we  knew 
that  there  would  be  many  wounded. 

"Ambulancel  Ambulance!"  we  heard, 
and  Mme.  Gu^rard  and  I  went  down. 

"Here,"  said  the  sergeant,  "take  this  roan. 
He  is  losing  all  his  blood,  and  if  I  take  him 
any  farther  he  will  not  arrive  living." 

Ttie  wounded  man  was  put  on  the  litter, 
but,  as  he  was  German,  I  asked  the  officer 
to  take  all  his  papers  and  give  them  in  at  the 
Ministry.  I  asked  him  his  name  and  he  told 
me  that  it  was  Frantz  Mayer  and  that  he  was 
the  first  soldier  of  the  Silesian  Landwehr. 

I  must  own  that  the  poor  man  was  not 
welcomed  by  his  dormitory  companions.  A 
soldier  named  Fortin,  who  was  twenty-three, 
a  veritable  child  of  Paris,  never  ceased  railing 
against  the  young  German,  who  on  his  side 
never  flinched.  The  following  day  I  had 
Frantz  Mayer  carried  into  a  room  where  there 
was  a  young  Breton  who  had  had  his  skull 
fractured  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  and 
therefore  needed  the  utmost  tranquillity. 

One  of  my  friends,  who  spoke  German  very 
well,  came  to  see  whether  the  Siiesian  wanted 
anything.  The  wounded  man's  face  lighted 
up  on  hearing  his  own  language,  and  then, 
turning  to  me,  he  said: 

"lundersland  French  quite  well,  madame, 
and  if  I  listened  calmly  to  the  horrors  poured 
forth  by  your  French  soldier  it  was  because  I 
know  that  you  cannot  hold  out  two  days  longer 
and  I  can  understand  his  exasperation." 

"And  why  do  you  think  that  we  cannot 
hold  out?" 

"Because  I  know  that  you  are  reduced  to 
eating  rats." 


The  bombardment  continued,  and  the 
hospital  flag  certainly  served  as  a  target  for 
our  enemies,  for  they  fired  with  surprising 
exactitude,  and  altered  their  firing  directly  a 
bomb  fell  a  little  away  froni  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Luxembourg. 

We  spent  hours  at  the  little  round  window 
of  my  dressing  room,  which  looked  out  to- 
ward Chatillon.  It  was  from  there  that  the 
Germans  fired  the  most. 

Once  we  had  only  just  time  to  draw  back 
quickly,  and  even  then  the  disturbance  in  the 
atmosphere  affected  us  so  violently  that,  for  a 
second,  we  were  under  the  impres^on  we 
had  been  struck. 

The  shell  had  fallen  just  underneath  my 
dressing  room,  grazing  the  cornice,  which  it 
dn^ed  down  in  its  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
bursting  there  feebly.  But  what  was  our 
amazement  to  see  a  little  crowd  of  children 
swoop  down  on  the  burning  pieces.  The  little 
v£^bonds'  were  quarreling  over  the  dibris 
of  these  engines  of  warfare. 

One  of  the  men  attendants,  whom  I  sent, 
brought  back  with  him  a  child  of  about  ten 
years  old. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that,  my 
little  man?"  I  asked  him,  pickingup  the  piece 
of  shell,  which  was  warm  and  still  dangerous, 
by  the  edge  where  it  had. burst. 

"  I  am  going  to  sell  it,"  he  replied. 

"What  for?" 

"To  buy  my  turn  in  the  line  when  the 
meat  is  being  d&tributed." 

One  day  Baron  Larrey  came  to  see  Frantz 
Mayer,  who  was  very  ill.  He  wrote  a  pre- 
scription, which  a  young  errand  boy  was  told 
to  wait  for  and  bring  back  very,  very  quickly. 
As  the  boy  was  rather  given  to  loitering,  I 
went  to  the  window.  Toto  looked  up  and, 
on  seeing  me,  began  to  laugh  as  he  hurried 
to  the  druggist's.  He  had  only  five  or  six 
more  yards  to  go  and,  as  he  turned  round  to 
look  up  at  my  window,  I  clapped  my  hands 
and  called  out, "  Good;  be  back  soon ! "  Alas! 
Before  the  poor  boy  could  open  his  mouth  to 
reply  he  was  cut  in  two  by  a  shell  which  had 
just  fallen.  When  we  reached  the  poor  child 
it  was  as  though  a  tiger's  claws  had  opened 
the  body  and  emptied  it  with  fuiy  and  a  re- 
finement of  cruelty,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
poor  little  skeleton. 

The  bombardment  of  Paris  continued. 
One  night  the  brothers  from  the  Ecole 
Chr^tienne  came  to  ask  us  for  conveyances 
and  help,  in  order  to  rollert  the  dead  on  the 
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ChiUillon  plateau.  I  let  them  have  my  two 
conveyances,  and  I  went  wjlh  ihem  to  the 
bat  I  let)  eld.  Ah!  what  a  hurrible  remem- 
brance! It  was  like  a  scene  from  Dante!  It 
was  an  icy<old  night  and  wc  could  scarcely 
get  along,  by  the  light  of  the  torches  and 
lanterns.  We  had  to  move  slowly,  as  at 
every  step  we  trod  upon  the  dying  or 
the  dead.  We  passed  along  murmuring: 
"  Ambulance!  Ambulance  1 "  When  we 
heard  a  groan,  we  turned  our  steps  in  the 
direction  whence  it  came.  Ah!  the  firet  man 
that  I  found  in  this  way!  He  was  half  lying 
down,  his  body  supported  by  a  heap  of  dead. 
I  raised  my  lantern  to  l<x>k  at  his  face  and 
found  that  his  ear  and  part  of  his  jaw  had 
Ijeen  blown  off.  Great  clots  of  blood, 
coagulated  by  the  cold,  hung  from  his  lower 
jaw.  I  took  a  wisp  of  straw,  dipped  it  in  my 
flask,  drew  up  a  few  drops  of  brandy  and  blew 
them  into  the  poor  fellow's  mouth,  between 
his  teeth.  A  little  life  then  came  back  to  him 
and  we  took  him  away. 

The  sight  was  still  more  dismal  by  day- 
light, for  all  that  the  night  had  liidden  in  its 
shadows  appeared  then  in  the  tardy  wan  light 
of  that  January  morning. 

One  day  when  1  entered  Franlz  Mayer's 
room  to  take  him  his  meal,  he  went  into  the 
most  ridiculous  rage.  He  threw  his  piece  of 
fowl  down  on  the  ground  and  declared  that 
he  would  not  eat  anything,  nothing  more  at 
all,  for  they  had  deceived  him  by  telling  him 
that  the  Parisians  had  not  enough  food  to  last 
two  days  before  surrendering,  and  he  had 
been  in  the  hospital  seventeen  days  now  and 
was  having  fowl.  What  the  p<x»r  fellow  did 
not  know  was  that  I  had  bought  about  forty 
fowls  and  six  geese  at  the  beginning  of  the 
siege  and  I  was  feeding  them  up  in  my  dress- 
ing room  in  the  Rue  de  Rome.  Oh!  my 
dressing  room  was  very  pretty  just  then!  but 
I  let  Frantz  believe  that  all  Paris  was  full  of 
fowls,  ducks,  geese,  and  other  domestic  bipeds. 

The  bombardment  continued,  and  one  night 
I  had  to  have  all  my  patients  transported  to 
the  Od^sn  cellars,  for  when  Mme.  Gu^rard 
was  helping  one  of  the  sick  men  to  get  back 
into  bed  a  shell  fell  on  the  bed  itself,  between 
her  and  the  officer,  although  the  shell  did  not 
burst. 

We  could  not  stay  long  in  the  cellars.  The 
water  was  getting  deeper  in  them  and  rats 
tormented  us.  I  therefore  decided  that  the 
hospital  must  be  moved,  and  I  had  the  worst 
of  the  patients  taken  to  the  Val-de-Gr4ce 


Hospital.  I  kept  about  twenty  men  who 
were  <»n  the  way  to  convalescence.  1  rented 
an  immense  empty  flat  for  them  in  the  Rue 
de  Provence,  and  it  was  there  that  we  awaited 
the  armistice. 

Oh,  that  31st  day  of  January,  1871!  I 
was  ansmic  from  the  siege,  undermined 
by  grief,  tortured  with  anxiety  about  my 
family,  and  1  went  out  with  Mme.  Gu^rard 
and  two  friends  toward  the  Paix:  Monceau. 
Suddenly,  one  of  my  friends,  M.  de  Plancy, 
turned  as  pale  as  death.  I  looked  to  see 
what  was  the  matter  and  noticed  a  soldier 
passing  by.  He  had  no  weapons.  Two 
others  passed  and  they  also  had  no  weapons. 
And  they  were  so  pale,  too,  these  poor,  dis- 
armed soldiers,  these  humble  heroes!  There 
was  such  evident  grief  and  hopelessness  in 
their  very  gait,  and  their  eyes,  as  they  looked 
at  us  women,  seemed  to  say:  "It  is  not  our 
fault!"  I  burst  out  sobbing  and  went  back 
home  at  once,  for  I  did  not  want  to  meet  any 
more  disarmed  French  soldiers. 

I  decided  to  set  off  now  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible in  search  of  my  family,  I  asked  Paul 
de  R^musat  to  get  me  an  audience  with  M, 
Thiers,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  a  pass- 
port for  leaving  Paris.  I  intrusted  Mme. 
Gu^rard  and  Mme.  Lambquin  with  dis- 
banding my  hospital  ambulance, 

M.  Thiers  gave  me  the  passport  and  I  was 
ready  to  go,  but  I  could  not  start  alone.  I 
felt  that  the  journey  I  was  about  to  undertake 
was  a  very  dangerous  one,  and  M,  Thiers  and 
Paul  de  R^musal  had  also  warned  me  of  this. 
I  could  see,  therefore,  that  I  should  be  very- 
dependent  on  my  traveling  companion  all  the 
time,  and,  on  this  account,  I  decided  not  to 
take  a  servant  with  me,  but  a  friend.  I  sent 
for  my  son's  governess.  Mile.  Soubise.  I 
asked  her  whether  she  would  go  with  me  and 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  her  any  of 
the  dangers  of  the  journey.  She  jumped 
with  joy  and  said  she  would  be  ready  within 
twelve  hours. 

Mile,  Soubise  was  then  very  young  and  she 
looked  like  a  creole.  In  appearance  we 
might  both  have  been  taken  for  quite  young 
girls,  for,  although  I  was  older  than  she  was, 
my  slenderness  and  my  face  made  me  look 
younger.  I  had  my  revolver  and  1  offered 
one  to  Mile.  Soubise,  but  she  refused  it  with 
horror  and  showed  me  an  enormous  pair  of 
scissors  in  an  enormous  case. 

"1  shall  kill  myself  if  we  are  attacked,"  she 
replied.    I  was  surprised  at  the  difference  in 
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our  characters,  I  was  taking  a  revolver,  de- 
termined to  protect  myself  by  killing  others; 
slie  was  determined  to  protect  herself  by  kill- 
ing herself. 

On  the  24th  of  February  we  started  on 
this  journey,  which  was  to  have  lasted  three 
days  and  lasted  eleven.  It  was  only  at  the 
postem  gate  of  Poissonniers  that  I  could  get 
my  passport  signed. 

We  were  taken  into  a  little  shed  which  had 
been  transformed  into  an  office.  A  Prussian 
general  was  seated  there.  He  shru^ed  his 
shoulders,  called  an  officer,  said  something  in 
German  I  did  not  understand,  and  then  went 
out,  leaving  us  alone  without  our  passports. 

Wc  had  been  there  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  when  I  suddenly  heard  a  voice  I  knew. 
It  was  one  of  my  friends,  Ren^  Griffon,  who 
had  heard  of  my  departure  and  had  come 
after  me  to  try  to  dissuade  me.  Griffon  spoke 
German  and  had  a  short  colloquy  with  the 
officer  about  us.  This  rather  annoyed  me, 
for,  as  I  did  not  understand,  I  imagined 
that  he  was  urging  the  general  to  prevent 
our  starting.  I  nevertheless  resisted  all  per- 
suasions. A  few  minutes  later  a  weU-aj>- 
pointed  vehicle  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the 
shed. 

"There  you  are,"  said  the  German  officer 
roughly.  "I  am  sending  you  to  Gonesse, 
where  you  will  find  the  provision  train,  which 
starts  in  an  hour.  I  am  recommending  you 
to  the  care  of  the  station  master,  the  com- 
mandant. After  that  may  God  take  care  of 
you ! " 

I  stepped  into  the  general's  carriage  and 
said  farewell  to  my  friend,  who  was  in  despair. 
We  arrived  at  Gonesse  and  got  out  at  the 
station,  where  we  saw  a  little  group  of  people 
talking  in  low  voices.  I  advanced  toward  the 
group,  wondering  to  whom  I  ought  to  speak, 
when  a  friendly  voice  exclaimed;  "What,  you 
here!  Where  have  you  come  from?  Where 
are  you  going?"  It  was  Villaret,  the  tenor  in 
vogue  at  the  Op^ra.  He  was  going  to  his 
young  wife,  of  whom  he  had  had  no  news 
for  five  months, 

I  looked  to  see  which  of  the  men  before 
me  could  be  the  station  master.  A  tall,  young 
man  with  his  arm  in  a  sling  came  toward  me 
with  an  open  letter.  It  was  the  one  which 
the  general's  coachman  had  handed  to  him, 
recommending  me  to  his  care.  On  arriving 
in  his  office  he  gave  us  seats  at  a  little  table, 
upon  which  knives  and  foriis  were  placed 
for  two  persons.    I  was  very  much  touched 


by  this  thoughtfulness,  and  we  did  honor  to 
the  very  simple  but  refreshing  meal  prepared 
tor  us  by  the  young  officer. 

I  was  a  little  amazed  when  1  saw  the  car- 
riage in  which  I  was  to  travel.  It  had  no 
roof  and  was  filled  with  coal.  The  officer 
had  several  sacks  put  in,  one  on  the  top  of 
the  other,  to  make  our  seals  less  hard.  He 
sent  for  his  officer's  cloak,  begging  me  to  take 
it  with  us  and  send  it  back,  but  I  refused  this 
odious  disguise  most  energetically.  It  was  a 
deadly  cold  day,  but  I  preferred  dying  of  cold 
to  muffling  up  in  a  cloak  belonging  to  the 
enemy. 

The  whistle  had  blown,  the  wounded 
officer  saluted,  and  the  train  started.  There 
were  Prussian  soldiers  in  the  carriages.  The 
subordinates,  the  employees,  and  the  soldiers 
were  just  as  brutish  and  rude  as  the  German 
officers  were  polite  and  courteous. 

At  Creil  wc  stayed  more  than  two  hours. 
We  could  hear  the  distant  sound  of  foreign 
music  and  the  hurrahs  of  Germans  who  were 
making  merry.  All  this  hubbub  came  from  a 
white  house  about  five  hundred  yards  away. 

It  began  to  get  on  my  nerves,  for  it  seemed 
likely  to  continue  untU  daylight.  I  got  out 
and  went  toward  the  white  house.  Very 
fortunately,  though,  for  me,  I  had  not  time 
to  cross  the  threshold  of  this  vile  lodging 
house,  for  an  officer,  smoking  a  cigarette, 
was  just  coming  out. 

He  a^ed  me  what  I  was  doing  there,  and 
my  nerves  were  so  overstrung  that  I  burst 
out  sobbing  and  told  him,  through  my  sobs, 
of  our  lamentable  odyssey,  since  our  depar- 
ture from  Gonesse,  and  finally  of  our  waiting 
two  hours  in  an  icy-cold  carriage,  while  the 
stokeis,  engine  drivers,  and  conductors  were 
all  dancing  in  this  house, 

"But  I  had  no  idea  that  there  were  pas- 
sengers in  those  carriages,  and  it  was  I  who 
gave  permission  to  these  men  to  dance  and 
drink.  Make  your  mind  easy.  Will  you 
come  in  and  rest?" 

The  ofl&cer  had  some  boiling  hot  tea  brought 
in  for  us,  and  it  was  a  veritable  treat,  as  we 
were  exhausted  wdth  hunger  and  cold.  When 
the  door  was  opened  for  the  tea  to  come  in, 
I  could  see  the  officer  giving  orders  lo  two 
subofficers,  who,  in  their  turn,  separated  the 
grouf)s,  seizing  the  stoker,  the  engine  driver, 
and  the  other  men  belonging  lo  the  train  so 
roughly  that  I  was  sony  for  them. 

I  did  not  feel  any  too  satisfied  as  to  what 
might  happen  to  us  on  the  way  with  this 
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queer  lot.  The  officer  evidently  had  a  simiUir 
idea,  for  he  ordered  one  of  the  subotSccrs 
to  accompany  us  as  far  aa  Amiens.  Wc 
arrived  at  Atniens  at  six  in  the  morning.  A 
fine  rain  was  falling,  which  was  hardened  by 
the  cold.  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  H6tel  du 
Cheval-Blanc,  but  a  man  said  to  me: 

"It's  no  use,  my  little  young  tady;  there's 
no  way  of  putting  up  even  a  lath  like  you. 
Go  to  the  house  over  there  with  a  balcony; 
they  can  put  some  people  up." 

Finally  we  arrived  al  the  house  and  entered, 
but  my  horror  was  great  on  seeing  that  the 
hall  had  been  transformed  into  a  dormitory. 
We  could  scarcely  walk  between  the  mat- 
tresses laid  down  on  the  ground.  A  young 
pri  in  mourning  told  us  that  there  was  not  a 
corner  vacant. 

Villaret  then  went  to  the  proprietress  of 
ihe  hotel  and  said  something  quietly  about 
me.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was,  but  I  heard 
my  name  distinctly.  The  young  woman  in 
mourning  looked  at  me  with  misty  eyes. 

"My  brother  was  a  poet,"  she  said.  "He 
wrote  a  very  pretty  sonnet  about  you,  after 
seeing  you  play  'Le  Passant'  more  than 
ten  times.  He  took  me,  too,  to  see  you  and  I 
enjoyed  myself  so  much  that  night.  It  is  all 
over  though."  She  lifted  her  hands  toward 
her  head  and  sobbed,  trying  to  stifle  her 
cries. 

She  wiped  her  eyes  and,  taking  my  hand, 
led  ntf  gently  away.  At  the  end  of  a  narrow 
corridor  she  opened  a  door.  We  found  our- 
selves in  rather  a  large  room,  reeking  with  the 
smell  of  tobacco.  A  small  night  lamp,  placed 
on  a  little  table  by  the  bed,  was  all  the  light 
in  this  large  room.  I  looked  toward  the 
bed  and,  by  the  faint  light  from  the  little 
lamp,  I  saw  a  man  half  seated,  propped  up  by 
a  heap  of  pillows.  His  beard  and  hair  were 
white  and  his  face  bore  traces  of  suffering. 

The  girl  went  quietly  toward  the  bed,  signed 
to  us  to  tome  inside  the  room,  and  then  shut 
the  door.  We  walked  across  on  tiptoe  to  the 
far  end  of  the  room.  The  man  half  opened 
his  eyes.     "What  is  it,  my  child?"  he  asked. 

"Nothing,  father,  nothing  serious,"  she  re- 
plied. "I  wanted  to  tell  you,  so  that  you 
should  not  be  surprised  when  you  woke  up. 
I  have  just  given  hospitality  in  our  room  to 
two  ladies  who  are  here. 

"The  lady  with  fair  hair,"  continued  the 
girl,  "is  Sarah  Bernhardt,  whom  Lucien  liked 
so  much,  you  remember?" 

The  man  sat  up  and,  shading  his  eyes  with 


his  hand,  peered  at  us.  I  went  near  to  him. 
He  gazed  at  me  silently  and  then  made  a 
gesture  with  his  hand.  His  daughter  under- 
stood the  gesture  and  brought  him  an  en- 
velope from  a  small  buceau.  The  unhappy 
father's  hand  trembled  as  he  took  it.'  He 
drew  three  sheets  of  paper  out  slowly,  and  a 
photograph.  He  fixed  his  gaze  on  me  and 
then  on  the  portrait. 

"Yes,  yes,  it  certainly  is  you,  it  certainly 
is  you,"  he  murmured. 

I  recognized  my  photograph,  taken  in  "Le 
Passant,"  smelling  a  rose. 

"You  see,"  said  the  poor  man,  his  eyes 
veiled  by  tears,  "you  were  this  child's  idd. 
These  are  the  lines  he  wrote  about  you." 

He  then  read  me,  in  his  quavering  voice, 
with  a  slight  Picardian  accent,  a  verj'  pretty 

He  then  unfolded  a  second  paper,  on  which 
some  verses  to  Sarah  Bernhardt  were  scrawled. 
The  third  paper  was  a  sort  of  triumphant 
chant,  celebrating  all  our  victories  over  the 
enemy. 

Two  days  later  I  left  our  sad  but  congenial 
hosts.  My  traveling  companions  had  all 
disappeared.  At  the  station  we  found  that 
the  Germans  were  masters  there,  too.  I 
asked  for  a  first-class  compartment  to  our- 
selves. 

The  man  who  had  charge  of  the  ticket 
office  burst  out  laughing.  There  was  neither 
first  nor  second  class,  he  said;  it  was  a  German 
train,  and  I  should  have  to  travel  like  every- 
one else.  The  station  master  spoke  French 
very  well,  but  he  was  not  at  all  like  the  other 
German  officers  I  had  met.  He  scarcely 
saluted  me,  and,  when  I  expressed  my  desire, 
he  replied  curtly;  "It  is  impossible.  Two 
places  shall  be  reserved  for  you  in  the  officers' 
carriage." 

"But  that  is  what  I  want  to  avoid,"  I  ex- 
claimed. "I  do  not  want  to  travel  with  Ger- 
man officers." 

"Well,  then,  you  shall  be  put  with  German 
soldiers,"  he  growled  angrily,  and,  putting  on 
his  hat,  he  went  out,  slamming  the  door. 

Just  as  the  train  was  about  lo  start,  we 
entered  the  only  first-class  compartment. 
We  were  nine,  and  I  thought,  what  torture! 
The  station  master  waved  a  farewell  to  one 
of  the  officers,  and  both  of  them  burst  out 
laughing  as  they  looked  at  us.  I  g^nced  at 
the  station  master's  friend.  He  was  a  sur- 
geon major  and  was  wearing  the  ambulance 
badge  on  his  sleeve.     The  horrid  man  was 
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still  laughing  when  the  station  and  station 
master  were  far  away  from  us. 

I  was  in  a  comer  seat,  with  Souhise  op- 
posite me,  and  two  young  German  officers 
on  the  other  side  of  each  of  us.  They  were 
Iwth  very  gentle  and  polite,  and  one  of  them 
was  quite  delightful  in  his  youthful  charm. 
The  surgeon  major  began  to  talk  in  a  loud 
voice  to  the  other  officers.  Our  two  young 
bodyguards  took  very  little  part  in  the  con- 
versation. Among  the  others  was  a  tall, 
affected  young  man,  whom  they  addressed  as 
baron.  He  was  slender,  very  elegant,  and 
very  strong. 

We  were  absorbed  in  our  thoughts  and  had 
been  traveling  for  a  long  time  when  I  sudden- 
ly felt  suffocated  by  smoke  which  was  filling 
the  carriage.  I  looked  round  and  saw  that  the 
surgeon  major  had  lighted  his  pipe  and,  with 
his  eyes  half  closed,  was  sending  up  puffs  of 
smoke  to  the  ceiling.  My  throat  was  smart- 
ing with  it  and  I  was  choking  with  indigna- 
tion, so  that  I  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing, 
which  I  exaggerated  in  order  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  impolite  man.  He  answered 
by  an  insult,  shrugged   his  shoulders,  and 


continued  to  smoke.  Exasperated  by  this, 
I  lowered  the  window  on  my  side.  The 
intense  cold  made  itself  felt  in  the  carriage, 
but  I  preferred  that  to  the  nauseous  smoke  of 
the  pipe.  Suddenly  the  surgeon  major  got 
up,  putting  his  hand  to  his  ear.  J  then  saw 
that  his  ear  was  filled  with  cotton  wool.  He 
swore  like  an  ox  driver  and,  pushing  past 
everyone  and  stepping  on  my  feet  and  on 
Soubise's,  he  shut  the  window  violently,  curs- 
ing and  swearing  all  the  time — quite  use- 
lessly, tor  I  did  not  understand  him. 

He  went  back  to  his  seat,  continued  his  pipe, 
and  sent  out  enormous  clouds  of  smoice  in 
the  most  insolent  way.  The  baron  and  the 
two  young  Germans  who  had  been  the  first  in 
the  carriage  appeared  to  ask  him  something 
and  then  to  remonstrate  with  him,  but  he 
evidently  loid  them  to  mind  their  own  business 
and  began  to  abuse  them.  Very  much  calmer 
myself  on  seeing  the  increasing  anger  of  the 
disagreeable  man,  and  very  much  amused  by 
his  earache,  I  again  opened  the  window.  He 
got  up  again,  furious,  showed  me  his  ear  and 
his  swollen  cheek,  and  shut  the  window  again. 
I  then  made  him  understand  that  1  had  a 
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weak  chest  and  that  the  smoke  made  me 
cough.  But  it  was  easy  (u  see  that  he  did  not 
care  a  bit  about  that,  and  he  once  more  look 
up  his  favorite  attitude  and  his  pipe. 

I  left  him  in  peace  for  five  minutes,  during 
which  time  be  was  able  to  imagine  himself 
triumphant  until,  with  a  sudden  jerk  of  my 
elbow,  I  broke  the  pane  of  glass.  Stupefac- 
tion was  then  depicted  on  the  major's  face 
and  he  became  livid.  He  got  straight  up,  but 
the  two  young  men  rose  at  the  same  time, 
while  the  baron  burst  out  laughing.  The 
surgeon  moved  a  step  in  our  direction,  but  he 
found  a  rampart  before  him;  another  officer 
had  joined  the  two  young  men,  and  he  was  a 
strong,  hardy-looking  fellow,  just  cut  out  for 
an  obstacle.  I  do  not  know  what  he  said  to 
the  surgeon  nmjor,  but  it  was  something  clear 
and  decisive.  The  latter,  not  knowing  how 
to  expend  his  anger,  turned  on  the  baron,  who 
was  still  laughing,  and  abused  him  so  violent- 
ly that  he  calmed  down  suddenly  and  an- 
swered in  such  a  way  that  I  understood  the 
two  men  were  calling  each  other  out. 

Suddenly  the  repeated  whistling  of  a  dis- 
tant locomotive  made  us  listen  attentively. 
We  could  perfectly  well  feel  the  efforts  the 
en{pne  driver  was  making  to  slacken  speed, 
but  before  he  could  succeed  we  were  thrown 
ag^st  each  other  by  a  frightful  shock. 
Ttiere  were  cracks  and  creaks,  desperate 
cries,  shouts,  oaths,  sudden  downfalls,  a  lull, 
then  a  thick  smoke,  broken  by  the  flames  of 
a  fire. 

Assistance  arrived  from  all  sides.  For 
some  time  the  door  of  our  compartment  could 
not  be  opened.  The  darkness  had  come  on, 
when  it  finally  yielded  and  a  lantern  shone 
feebly  on  our  poor  broken-up  carriage.  I 
lodced  round  for  our  one  bag,  but  on  finding  it 
I  let  it  go  immediately,  for  my  hand  was  red 
with  blood.  Whose  blood  was  it?  Three 
men  did  not  move  and  one  of  them  was 
the  major.  His  face  looked  to  me  livid.  I 
closed  my  eyes,  in  order  not  to  know,  and  I 
let  the  man  who  had  come  to  our  aid  pull  me 
out  of  the  compartment.  One  of  the  young 
officers  got  out  after  me.  He  took  Soubise, 
who  was  almost  in  a  fainting  condition,  from 
his  friend.  The  baron  then  got  out;  his 
shoulder  was  out  of  joint. 

What  were  we  to  do  ?  The  soft  roads  were 
all  broken  up  by  the  cannon.  We  were  about 
four  miles  from  Tergnier,  and  a  fine,  penetrat- 
ing rain  was  making  our  clothes  stick  to  our 
bodies.     There  were  four  carriages,  but  the 


wounded  had  to  be  conveyed.  Other  car- 
riages would  come,  but  there  were  the  dead  to 
be  carried  away. 

We  were  obliged  to  resign  ourselves  to 
setting  out  on  fooL  We  went  about  two 
kilometers  as  bravely  as  possible,  and  then  I 
stopp)ed,  quite  exhausted.  The  mud  which 
clung  to  our  shoes  made  them  very  heavy. 
The  effort  we  had  to  make  at  every  step  to 
get  each  foot  otit  of  the  dirt  tired  us  out.  I 
sat  down  on  a  milestone  and  declared  that  [ 
would  not  go  any  farther. 

My  companion  wept,  and  the  two  young 
German  officers,  who  had  acted  as  body- 
guards, made  a  seat  for  me  by  crossing  their 
hands  and  we  went  nearly  another  mile  like 
that. 

At  last  a  cart  passed  by,  on  its  way  to 
Tei^ier.  The  following  morning  we  had 
to  work  marvels  to  get  a  vehicle,  but  finally  a 
doctor  agreed  to  lend  us  a  two-wheeled  con- 
veyance. A  wheelwright,  for  an  exorbitant 
price,  let  me  hire  a  colt  that  had  never  been 
in  the  shafts,  and  which  went  wild  when  the 
harness  was  put  on. 

Ah,  what  a  journey  was  that!  I  was  dead 
tired  and  fell  a^eep,  but  after  about  an  hour 
the  vehicle  stopped  abruptly  and  the  wretched 
pony  began  to  snort  and  put  his  back  up. 
We  had  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  field, 
which  had  been  plowed  up  all  over  by  the 
heavy  wheels  of  cannon. 

We  got  down  from  the  vehicle  to  try  to  dis- 
cover what  was  making  our  little  animal 
tremble  in  this  way.  I  gave  a  cry  of  horror 
for,  only  about  five  yards  away,  some  dogs 
were  pulling  wildly  at  a  dead  body,  half 
of  which  was  still  under  ground.  It  was  a 
soldier,  and,  fortunately,  one  of  the  enemy. 
I  took  the  whip  from  our  young  driver  and 
lashed  the  horrid  animals  as  hard  as  I  could. 
They  moved  away  for  a  second,  showing  their 
teeth,  and  then  returned  to  their  voracious 
and  abominable  work,  growling  sullenly  at  us. 

Our  boy  got  down  and  led  the  snorting 
pony  by  the  bridle.  We  went  on  with 
some  difficulty,  trying  to  find  the  road  in 
these  devastated  plains.  Darkness  came 
over  us  and  it  was  icy  cold.  I  was  half  dead 
with  fright.  After  going  along  for  half  an 
hour,  we  saw,  in  the  distance,  a  little  group 
of  people  coming  along  carrying  lanterns. 
On  getting  nearer  I  saw  a  poor  woman 
being  helped  along  by  a  young  priest.  I  let 
her  pass  by,  and  then  questioned  those  who 
were  following  her.     I  was  told  that  she  was 
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looking  for  the  bodies  of  her  husband  and 
son,  who  had  both  been  killed  a  few  days 
before  on  the  St.  Quendn  plains. 

Suddenly  the  boy  who  was  driving  us  pulled 
my  coat  sleeve. 

"Oh,  madame,"  he  said,  "look  at  thai 
scoundrel  stealing." 

I  looked  and  saw  a  man  l}ing  down  full 
length,  with  a  large  bag  near  him.  He  had 
a  dark  lantern,  which  he  hdd  toward  the 
ground.  He  then  gut  up,  looked  around  him, 
for  his  outline  could  be  seen  distinctly  on  the 
horizon,  and  began  his  work  again. 

When  he  caught  sight  of  us  he  put  out  his 
lamp  and  crouched  down  on  the  ground.  We 
walked  on  in  silence  straight  toward  him. 
I  took  the  colt  by  the  bridle,  on  the  other  side 
from  the  boy,  who  no  doubt  understood  my 
idea,  for  he  let  himself  be  guided  by  me.  I 
walked  straight  toward  the  man,  pretending 
not  to  know  he  was  there.  We  were  so  near 
him  that  I  shuddered  at  the  thought  that 
the  wretch  would  perhaps  allow  himself  to 
be  trampled  over  rather  than  reveal  his  pres- 
ence. Fortunately,  though,  1  was  mistaken; 
a  stifled  voice  murmured: 

"Take  care  there!  I  am  wounded.  You 
will  run  over  me."  I  took  the  gig  lantern 
down.  I  was  stupefied  to  see  a  man  of  from 
sixty-five  to  seventy  years  of  age,  with  a 
hollow-looking  face,  framed  with  long,  dirty, 
white  whiskers.  He  had  a  muffier  round  tJs 
neck,  and  was  wearing  a  peasant's  cloak  of  a 
dark  color.  Around  him,  shown  up  by  the 
moon,  were  sword  belts,  brass  buttons,  sword 
hilts,  and  other  objects  that  the  infamous  old 
man  had  torn  from  the  poor  dead  men. 

"  You  are  not  wounded.  You  are  a  thief 
and  a  violater  of  tombs!  I  shall  call  out  and 
you  will  be  killed.  Do  you  hear  that,  you 
miserable  wretch ! "  I  exclaimed. 

He  crouched  down  on  his  knees,  and,  clasp- 
ing his  criminal  hands,  implored  me  in  a 
trembling,  tearful  voice. 

"Leave  your  bag  there,  then,"  I  said,  "and 
all  those  things.  Empty  your  pockets,  leave 
everything,  and  go.  Run,  for  as  soon  as  you 
are  out  of. sight  I  shall  call  one  of  those 
soldiers  who  are  searching  and  I  shall  give 
them  your  plunder.     I   know   I  am  doing 


wrong,  though,  in  letting  you  off  and  not 
giving  you  up." 

He  emptied  his  ]jo(kel&,  groaning  all  the 
time,  and  was  just  going  away  when  the  lad 
whispered;  "He's  hiding  some  boots  under 
his  cloak."  I  was  furious  with  rage  with  this 
vile  thief  and  I  pulled  his  big  cloak  off. 

"Leave  everything,  you  wretched  man," 
I  exclaimed,  "or  I  will  call  out." 

Six  [Kiiri  of  boots,  taken  from  the  corpses, 
fell  noisily  onto  the  hard  ground.  The  man 
stooped  down  for  his  revolver,  which  he  had 
taken  out  of  his  pocket  at  the  same  dme  as 
the  stolen  objects. 

"Will  you  leave  that,  and  get  away  quick- 
ly?" I  said;  "my  patience  is  at  an  end." 

"But  if  I  am  caught  I  shan't  be  able  to 
defend  myself,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  fit  of  des- 
perate rage. 

"It  will  be  because  God  willed  it  so,"  I 
answered.  "Goat  once,  or  I  will  call."  The 
man  then  made  off,  abusmg  me  as  he  went. 

Our  little  driver  then  fetched  a  soldier,  to 
whom  1  related  the  adventure,  showing  him 
the  objects. 

"Which  way  did  the  rascal  go?"  asked  a 
sergeant  who  had  come  with  the  soldier. 

"I  can't  say,"  I  replied. 

"Oh,  well,  I  don't  care  to  run  after  him," 
he  said;  "there  are  enough  dead  men 
here." 

After  going  through  Busigny  and  a  wood 
where  there  were  bogs  in  which  we  only  just 
escaped  being  swallowed  up,  our  painful 
journey  came  to  an  end  and  we  arrived  at 
Gateau  in  the  night,  half  dead  with  fatigue, 
fright,  and  despair. 

From  Cateau  to  Brussels  there  was  no 
hindrance  to  our  journey  and  we  were  able  to 
take  the  train.  I  had  replenished  our  ward- 
robe, which  certainly  needed  it,  and  we  con- 
tinued our  journey  without  much  difficulty 
via  Cologne  and  Strasburg. 

Finally  we  came  within  sight  of  Homburg. 
A  minute  later  we  were  in  a  carriage  and  had 
given  the  address.  We  were  soon  there,  and 
I  found  all  my  adored  ones,  big  and  little,  and 
they  were  all  verj-  well.  Oh,  what  happiness 
it  was!  Who  can  ever  describe  the  infinite 
pleasure  of  tears  of  joy! 
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WALT    WHITMAN    IN    1871 

"W.  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  Washingion  (1871)  portrait  made  by  Ulke. 
Isaidof  it:  'It  has  a  William  Morris  layout.'  He  replied:  'Doyousay 
so?  It  would  please  O'Connor  lo  hear  you  say  that.  Some  of  them  say 
my  face  there  has  a  rogue  in  it.  O'Connor  called  it  my  sea-captain  face. 
Somenewspapergot  hold  of  a  copy  of  the  photograph  and  said  it  l)ore  out 
Ihe  notion  that  Walt  Whitman  was  a  sensualist.  I  offered  one  lo  a  wom- 
an in  Washington.  She  said  she'd  rather  have  a  picture  that  had  more 
love  in  it.  It's  a  little  rough  and  tumble,  possibly,  but  it's  not  a  face  I 
could  hate.     Could  you?     Honest  Injun,  Horace:  could  you  hate  it?'" 
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WALT    WHITMAN'S    VIEWS 

Rbcoroed   by  HORACE  TRAUBEL 


During  the  later  years  of  the  life  of  Walt  Whitman,  while  he  was  broken  in  health  and 
confined  to  his  house,  his  association  was  almost  constant  with  Horace  Traubel,  who  after- 
wards became,  by  Whitman's  wilt,  one  of  his  literary  executors.  Out  of  this  intimacy  grew 
a  mass  of  biographical  material,  in  the  form  of  a  diary  record  of  conversations  and  letters, 
faithfully  set  down  by  Mr.  Traubel.  The  period  included  between  July  15  and  October 
30,  1888,  is  covered  in  a  volume  entitled  "With  Walt  Whitman  in  Camden,"  soon  to  be 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

From  this  materia!  the  following  pages  have  been  drawn  for  publication  here.  There 
has  been  an  arbitrary  editorial  selection  of  isolated  p>aragraphs  bearing  on  certain  literary 
figures  and  personal  opinions  vital  to  Whitman,  These  paragraphs,  withdrawn  from  their 
context,  have  been  reassembled  here  regardless  of  the  sequence  of  their  dates,  which,  of 
course,  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  com[dete  volume. — The  Editor. 


ro  DEUOCRACY 

I  SPOKE  of  "the  overplus 
f  of  politics  in  the  papers." 
1  Picked  up  a  copy  of  the 
f  Bookmaker  and  pointed  out 
heads  of  Harrison  and 
I  Cleveland-  "As  for  me,  I 
'  shall  be  satisfied  if  Harrison 
is  elected  and  satisfied  if  Cleveland  is  elected: 
my  own  faith  (if  I  have  any  faith  at  all,  which 
I  doubt)  is  in  Cleveland:  but  whatever  the  re- 
sult, the  greater  end  I  am  after  will  come 
some  day  just  as  well."  "What  end?" 
"Some  real  democracy — a  worid  democracy; 
brotherhood  (univer^  comradery) :  things 
these  damned  huckster  parties  at  the  best 
(and  they  have  their  virtues)  never  even 
dream  of." 

The  Standard,  this  week,  quoted  W.'s  anti- 
protection  piece  from  "Specimen  Days."  W. 
looked  at  me  quizzically:  "Henry  George's 
paper?"  I  said:  "Yes;  and  I  suppose  you 
still  stand  by  that  doctrine?"  "Do  I?  still 
stand  by  it?  I  should  hope  so:  you  might 
just  as  well  ask  me;  'Do  you  stand  by  your- 
self?' My  ground  is  a  peculiar  one:  I  know 
nothing  on  the  other  side  of  the  question — 
the  side  of  statistics,  money,  politics.    I  am 


a  free  trader  by  a  sort  of  instinct.  I  do  not 
concern  myself  technically  about  the  prob- 
lem. I  build  up  my  conviction  mainly  on 
the  idea  of  solidarity,  democracy — on  the 
dream  of  an  America  standing  for  the  whole 
world:  an  America  without  slaveries,  without 
exceptions,  without  castes:  an  America  stand- 
ing for  all  rather  than  for  one  here  and  there. 
I  doubt  the  justice,  I  always  have  doubted 
the  justice,  of  selecting  a  few  men  from  Ihe 
whole  mass  of  the  people,  a  few  favored  men, 
and  presenting  them  with  all  the  benefits. 
Protectionists  call  my  position  millennial: 
you  heard  even  Dudley  up  there  at  Tom's 
'  speak  of  it  as  quixotic.     So  it  goes." 

I  described  a  highly  wrought,  overardent 
Republican  I  had  met  in  the  forenoon,  who 
said:  "If  Cleveland  is  elected,  if  the  American 
people  elect  that  damned  sneak,  then  I  say 
let  them  have  their  fill:  I  hope  they'll  see 
riots,  strikes,  bloodshed,  starvation!"  W., 
highly  amused:  "That's  a  refreshing  idiot, 
sure  enough:  I  didn't  know  anybody  cared 
that  much  about  the  election  either  way;  I 
thought  we  were  just  in  a  cold  scramble  for 
office  and  didn't  mind  the  morals  one  side 
or  the  other  a  bit.  Well — let  them  who  are 
of  the  blood  to  do  so  keep  hot:  America,  the 
worid,  life,  will  go  on  unconcerned  to  inevi- 
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table  conclusions.  I  don't  think  the  fate  of 
America  hangs  on  the  issue  of  a  presidential 
clecti«n^»f  all  presidential  elections;  the  fate 
■  of  Ivurope  on  (he  s]>eeehes  of  kings;  indeed, 
these  are  the  least,  not  the  most,  significant 
integers  of  historic  progress:  I  say  alwaj'S 
that  it  is  not  a  bit  significant  what  the  aristo- 
crats, the  swells,  the  kings  and  presidents,  do 
— (hat  it  is  every  way  significant  what  the 
people  do.  When  the  people  some  day  get 
stirred  up  as  they  must  and  will — it  is  inevi- 
table— the  rulers  themselves  will  realize  that 
nothing  they  can  say  contravening  popular 
equality  and  right  can  count  for  much." 

Pointed  out  to  me  an  editorial  paragraph 
in  the  Tribune:  "I  regret  that  anybody  is 
willing  lo  accept  the  doctrine  of  protection, 
no  matter  what  may  be  its  good  fruits — that 
anybody  in  Ahierica  is  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge no  obligations  to  other  lands,  other  [peo- 
ples, demanding  protection,  welfare,  for  them- 
selves, no  matter  how  it  is  secured.  America 
should  be  an  example,  not  an  echo — therein 
lies  her  chief  function — not  to  follow,  oh,  no, 
but  to  lead  the  way." 


"All  the  critics  say  about  the  same  thing, 
Just  as  if  they  consulted  together  and  agreed 
lo:  one  fellow  starts  so  and  so — they  all  fol- 
low. The  North  American  man  has  evi- 
dently written  without  reading  the  book:  he 
is  markedly  sophomoristic;  I  am  sorry  for 
anybody  who  thinks  he  ought  to  read  it." 
Then  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye:  "  But  they  are 
all  good  from  the  publisher's  point  of  view: 
ihey  say  that  Dave  McKay  is  the  publisher 
— that  he  lives  and  publishes  in  Philadelphia 
— that  the  book  is  so  much  per  copy — and  all 
that:  so  you  see  the  newspapers  are  not  with- 
out a  market  importance.  I  object  to  the 
harping  all  around  on  my  sanity,  sickness — 
such  things:  it  is  remarkable,  Walt  Whitman 
has  lived  all  these  years  and  is  still  sane:  it  is 
a  miracle,  Walt  \Vhitman  has  been  sick  and 
sick  and  sick  and  has  managed  not  to  die. 
He  is  a  wonder,  this  old,  old  man,  who  has 
saved  his  soul  from  the  raging  decay  of  the 
body;  such  things,  again  and  again  copied, 
repeated.  Why  should  they  come  in  at  all? 
Wiiat  have  they  to  do  with  the  real  question, 
which  is  whether  the  book  is  a  book  and  de- 
serves res]Tcct  as  such?" 

I  read  this  to  W.,  from  the  New  York 
Home  Journal: 


"Walt  Whitman's  new  volume  of  poems, 
'  November  Boughs,'  is  another  |)roof  of  the 
fact  that  advancing  age  docs  not  necessarily 
imply  dLTa)-  of  intellect.  Menial  activity  is 
indeed  the  surest  buckler  against  senility. 
Some  of  these  poems  might  have  been  written, 
in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood.  The  aged  poet 
seldom  leaves  his  room,  but  he  receives  kindly 
care  and  attention  from  many  friends,  one 
of  whom,  Mr.  Horace  Traubel,  is  in  daily 
attendance." 

He  said:  "There  it  is  again;  wonderful  old 
man!  Hi  there,  Walt — think  of  it:  you're 
entitled  to  be  an  idiot  but  you're  some  pun- 
kins!  Yet,  I  like  the  paragraph  on  the  whole. 
It  sounds  well:  is  very  friendly,  circumspect: 
and  see  that  one  sentence  there:  'Some  of 
these  poems  might  have  been  written  in  the 
full  vigor  of  manhood'!  That  sounds  bettM' 
than  an  excuse — better  than,  'It's  paWty 
good,  considering' — and  so  forth." 

"The  pathos  they  discover  in  ihe  book — 
the  whole  crowd — is  purely  imagined;  they 
have  all  dipped  their  pens  in  the  same  ink: 
ihey  have  been  feeding  on  newspaper  talk 
for  so  long  they've  got  the  newspaper  per- 
spective, which  is  cross-eyed,  to  say  the  least. 
They  know  that  I  am  physically  in  a  preca- 
rious condition:  they  imagine  that  condition 
as  prevailing  in  the  book — read  it  into,  force 
it  into,  the  book — when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  >'ou  know  well  enough,  all  that  stuff  was 
written  before  I  was  sick — nearly  all  of  it: 
very  little  has  been  added  since." 

whitman's  opinion  of  "my  captain" 

W.  was  both  jolly  and  serious  about  a 
squib  he  saw  in  a  newspaper,  saying:  "If 
Walt  Whitman  had  written  a  volume  of  My 
Captains,  instead  of  filling  a  scrap  basket 
with  waste  and  calling  it  a  book,  the  world 
would  be  better  off  to-day,  and  Walt  WTiit- 
man  would  have  some  excuse  for  living." 
W.  commented  in  this  way:  "I'm  honest 
when  I  say,  'Damn  My  Captain  and  all  the 
My  Captains  in  my  book!'  This  is  not  the 
first  lime  I  have  been  irritated  into  saying  I'm 
almost  sorry  I  ever  wrote  the  poem.  It  has 
reasons  for  being^it  is  a  ballad — it  sings, 
sings,  in  a  certain  strain  with  a  certain  mo- 
tive— but  as  for  being  the  best,  the  very  best 
^God  help  me!  what  can  the  worst  be  like? 
A  whole  volume  of  My  Captains  instead  of 
a  scrap  basket!  Well,  that's  funny,  very 
funny:  it  don't  leave  me  much  room  for  escape. 
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/  say  that  if  I'd  written  a  whole  volume  of 
My  Captains  I'd  deserve  to  be  spanked  and 
sent  lo  bed  with  the  worid's  compliments — 
which  would  be  generous  treatment,  consid- 
ering what  a  lame  duck  book  such  a  book 
would  have  been!  Horace,  that  fellow  de- 
serves a  medal:  he's  given  me  a  mad  dig  be- 
tween the  ribs."  W.  was  very  vehement,  as 
well  as  very  good-natured  about  the  matter. 
I  looked  for  more  but  he  added  nothing. 
(iave  me  a  couple  of  sheets  of  manuscript 
containing  original  draft  of  "My  Captain." 
"I  ought  to  have  destroyed  it,  but  your  face 
always  hovers  around  to  rebuke  me  when  I 
think  of  destruction,  so  I  laid  it  aside  for  you. 
After  our  talk  about  the  poem  the  other  day, 
I  feel  nasty  enough  to  do  anything  with  It. 
But  if  you  will  promise  not  to  bring  the  man- 
uscript back  I  will  promise  to  let  you  take 
it  away." 

RESTRICTION  OF  lUUICRATlON 

Hamed  broached  the  subject  of  the  re- 
striction of  immigration,  and  happening  to 
say,  "Most  people  believe  in  it — it's  very  un- 
popular nowadays  not  to  believe  in  it,"  W. 
exclaimed  contemptuously:  "All,  did  you 
say,  Tom — or  almost  all?  Well,  here's  one 
who  spits  it  all  out,  contract  labor,  pauper 
labor,  or  anything  else,  notwithstanding." 
Hamed  said:  "I  did  not  say  I  believe  in  re- 
striction— I  said  most  people  do."  W.  went 
on  vehemently:  "Well  for  you,  Tom,  that 
you  do  not  say  it.  I  have  no  fears  of  Amer- 
ica— not  the  slightest.  America  is  for  one 
thing  only — and  if  not  for  that  for  what? 
America  must  welcome  all — Chinese,  Irish,  ■ 
German,  pauper  or  not,  criminal  or  not — 
all,  all,  without  exceptions:  become  an  asylum 
for  all  who  choose  to  come.  We  may  have 
drifted  away  from  this  principle  temporarily 
but  time  will  bring  us  back.  The  tide  may 
rise  and  rise  again  and  still  again  and  again 
after  that,  but  at  last  there  is  an  ebb — the  low 
water  comes  at  last.  Think  of  it — think  of 
it:  how  little  of  the  land  of  the  United  States 
is  cultivated — how  much  of  it  is  still  utterly 
unfilled.  When  you  go  West  you  sometimes 
travel  whole  days  at  lightning  speed  across 
vast  spaces  where  not  an  acre  is  plowed,  not 
a  tree  is  touched,  not  a  sign  of  a  house  is 
anywhere  detected.  America  is  not  for  spe- 
cal  types,  for  the  castes,  but  for  the  great 
mass  of  people — the  vast,  surging,  hopeful 
army  of  w(»rkers.    Dare  one  deny  them  a 


home — close  the  doors  in  their  face — take 
possession  of  all  and  fence  it  in  and  then  sit 
down  satisfied  with  our  system — convinced 
that  we  have  solved  our  problem?  I  for  my 
part  refuse  to  connect  America  with  such 
a  failure— such  a  tragedy,  for  tragedy  it 
would  be."  W.  spoke  with  the  greatest  en- 
ergy. It  is  a  subject  that  always  warms 
him  up.  "You  see,"  he  said  finally,  "that 
the  immigrant,  too,  like  the  writer,  comes  up 
against  the  canons,  and  has  to  last  them  out." 

RADICALS  AND  MARTyRDOM 

"When  Morse  was  here  last  year,  at  the 
time  of  the  anarchist  trials,  he  was  at  white 
heat — ^I  could  see  it :  full  of  suppressed  feeling. 
As  the  day  for  execution  approached,  it  was 
easy  to  be  seen  that  he  was  deeply  troubled. 
I  think  he  was  even  angry  with  me  because 
I  did  not  take  more  interest — show  more 
concern.  I  had  my  own  way  of  looking  upon 
the  transactions  of  that  exciting  period:  I 
did  not  want  to  see  them  execuled^I  wanted 
to  see  them  reprieved."  Why?  "Well — 
much  for  reasons  I  would  have  urged  for 
Jefferson  Davis  and  those  associated  with 
him ;  for  our  own  sakes,  all  our  sakes— Amer- 
ica's, humanity's.  But  the  men  were  hung. 
It  passed  away:  it  was  a  tempest,  a  storm, 
furious,  making  waste — and  afterwards  a 
clear  day.  I  never  wished  the  severe  penalty 
enforced:  to  me,  too,  it  was  grievous." 

I  asked  what  had  been  his  emotional  ex- 
perience at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  John 
Brown.  "  About  the  same  as  this — much  the 
same:  a  little  stronger,  it  may  be,  but  the 
same:  not  enough  to  take  away  my  appetite 
— to  spoil  my  supper."  "Did  your  friends 
understand  this  at  the  time?"  "Some  of 
them — yes:  some  of  them  thought  I  was  hard- 
hearted. My  brother  George  was  much  more 
excited  at  that  time  than  I  was:  George,  now 
up  there  at  Burlington:  he  thought  it  a  mar- 
tyrdom." "Sodidyou — didn'tyou?"  "Yes, 
but  not  the  only  oner  I  am  never  convinced 
by  the  formal  martyrdoms  alone:  I  see  mar- 
tyrdoms wherevei"  I  go:  it  is  an  average  factor 
in  life:  why  should  I  go  o3  emotionally  half- 
cocked  only  about  the  ostentatious  cases?" 


William  Ingram — "the  dear  old  Quaker 
nan,"  W.  calls  him  —  wTote  this   note    lo 
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TcLroBD,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Sq)t.  ii,  1888. 
Deak  Friend, 

I  send  to-<lny  by  express  a  basket  of  fruit.  It 
ought  to  be  emptied  right  away.  The  golden  rod 
on  the  top  will  make  a  bouquet  for  you.  Lei  me 
know  if  the  two  bottles  of  widc  got  broke.  I  hope 
you  are  fcetino  better.  Mrs,  Ingram  still  keeps 
weak,  but  is  able  to  be  around.  I  am  kept  very 
busy  looking  after  the  fruit.  We  all  send  much  lovu. 
From  your  friend. 

Willi Au  Incrau. 

The  bouquet  was  on  the  table  before  W., 
who  remarked:  "Ingram  is  the  best  salt  of 
the  earth:  he  is  the  finest  sample  of  the  demo- 
crat— of  the  plain  self-sufficient  comrade:  a 
real  man  among  real  men:  thank  God  not 
professional — only  human.  He  don't  write 
about  books  and  philosophy,  though  he  is  a 
philosopher.  He  just  sends  much  love.  I 
have  thousands  of  ornamental  letters  that 
send  me  no  love  at  all.  'We  all  send  much 
love.' " 

Speaking  of  churches:  "I  never  made  any 
vows  to  go  or  not  to  go:  I  went,  at  inten'als, 
but  an)-where — to  no  one  place:  was  a  wan- 
derer: went  oftenest  in  my  earlier  life — grad- 
ually dropped  off  altogether:  to-day  a  church 
is  a  sort  of  offense  to  me.  I  never  had  any 
'views'— was  always  free — made  no  pledges, 
adopted  no  creeds,  never  joined  parties  or 
'bodies.'  Many  years  ago  a  reporter  came 
to  me  about  some  comments  aneni  me  that 
appeared  in  Appieton's  Journal:  how  did  I 
dress  when  I  was  young,  how  now,  what  were 
my  habits— and  more  like  that,  I  said  to 
him:  'I  always  dressed  as  I  do  now  and 
spoke  and  acted  as  I  do  now — that's  all  I 
know  about  it— that's  all  I  can  tell  you.' 
And  that's  what  I  could  say  now  about 
churches  and  views:  I  am  as  1  was:  I  have 
not  changed.  I  have  met  many  preachers 
in  my  time — some  of  the  sleek  kind,  but  many 
of  them  personally  good  fellows,  who  treated 
me  well.  Always  remember,  though  I  hate 
preaching,  I  do  not  hate  preachers." 

JOHN   BUliROlTGHS  AND  THOyAS  CARLVLE 

Burroughs  is  to  come  here  for  a  visit  in 
September.  "I  expect  you  and  John  to  take 
a  shine  to  each  other.  I  need  not  tell  you 
about  your  own  virtues— but  John's  virtues? 
Well,  they  are  many  and  they  are  the  kind 
of  virtues  you  like.  John  is  never  a  gamble 
— he  is  always  a  sure  risk." 

"I  rememlwr  when  Swinbunie  at  last 
turned  against  me,  John  Burroughs  said  he 


felt  that  things  were  coming  right  again — 
that  things  had  got  back  to  their  equilibrium 
—that  the  inexplicable  community  of  ad- 
miration between  him  and  Swinburne  had 
come  to  its  legitimate  end— had  had  to  perish 
of  its  own  dead  weight.  John  seemed  to 
think  that  for  the  two  of  them  to  say  the  same 
things  alwmt  me  would  prove  either  that 
Burroughs  was  not  Burroughs  or  Walt  Whit- 
man wasn't  W'alt  Whitman.  Then  came  ihc 
Swinburne  outburst:  presto!  the  air  was 
cleared;  John  breathed  free  again!" 

"The  next  time  you  write  Burrou^s  add 
this  to  your  letter:  'Wall  Whitman  advises 
that  you  gather  together  all  you  have  ever 
written  about  Carlyle — essays,  scraps,  notes 
— and  print  them  in  a  little  volume,  booklet, 
so  they  may  be  preserved.'  Burroughs's  es- 
pousal of  Carlyle  is  a  queer  thing,  too,  taken 
one  way,  though  I  have  always  upheld  his 
hands  in  that— always  unequivocally  in- 
dorsed it.  It  was  not  strange  that  I,  for  in- 
stance, should  have  found  friends  in  Eng- 
land— should  have  attracted  Mrs.  Gilchrist, 
for  one:  not  strange  that  I  should  have  at- 
tracted any  one  person:  but  it  is  significant 
that  that  one  per^n  should  be  a  woman,  in 
the  &rst  place,  and  then  a  woman  marked 
for  culture,  refinement,  scholarship.  1  have 
a  similar  feeling  of  wonder  when  I  remember 
that  Carlyle's  most  significant  living  adherent 
in  America  should  be  a  man  like  John:  a 
scholar,  concrete — all  of  him  concrete:  ma- 
terialistic (using  that  word  with  its  broadest 
amplifications)  to  a  degree." 

"Did  Carlyle  ever  make  any  bows  in  your 
direction?"  He  laughed:  "Not  one:  I  was 
out^de,  to  Carlyle:  he  could  not  divine  what 
I  was  up  lo:  I  think  I  was  no  more  to  Car- 
lyle than  any  other  disturber  of  the  peace — 
no  more  than  the  cock  that  crowed  in  the 
next-door  back  yard  and  bothered  the  life 
out  of  him." 

RICHARD  HARDING   DA\1S  AND  OTHERS 

I  was  visited  last  evening  by  a  Press  re- 
porter— a  son  of  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 
He  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Tal- 
cott  Williams.  W.  said:  "Ves,  he  was  here 
too — but  I  didn't  know  that  was  what  he  was 
here  for.  I  asked  him  his  name:  he  said 
he  was  RichaM  Harding  Davis."  "He asked 
me  if  you  had  any  political  opinions.  I  said, 
'No — none  of  a  decided  sort  that  I  knew:  I 
knew  you  were  a  free  trader  but  that  was  all.'" 
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"That  was  about  right — you  said  about  all 
that  could  be  said.  You  might  have  said 
also  that  if  Wall  Whi(man  has  any  political 
or  religious  opinions,  he  would  like  to  have 
some  one  lell  him  what  they  are."  "I  told 
him  I  thought  you  had  a  great  faith  but  that 
your  stock  of  opinions  had  run  out."  W. 
was  very  merry  over  this:  "That  was  mighty 
good — better  stiL,  was  mighty  true.  I  won- 
der if  the  young  man  took  it  in?"  "The 
boy  brought  a  photographer  with  him,"  fur- 
ther explained  W.  "Yes — he  got  a  view  of 
the  house."  "Is  that  so?  Then  I'd  bet  he 
took  it  from  the  most  detestable  point  of  the 
compass."  "You  talk  like  a  victim."  This 
made  him  laugh.  "Probably  I  do.  But  I 
have  had  some  tough  experiences  with  re- 
porters and  illustrators."  After  a  pause  he 
added:  "So  you  say  that  was  the  son  of  Re- 
becca Harding  Davis?  I  thought  him  an 
Irish  boy:  I  liked  him — he  was  so  candid,  so 
interesting.  Such  tall,  wholesome-looking  fel- 
lows are  rare  among  American  youngsters." 

"Agnes  Repplier  is  bright,  smart,  quick, 
knowing — and  that  is  the  trouble:  especially 
the  smartness,  from  which  I  always  shrink. 
Smart  people,  merely  intellectual  people,  pro- 
fessioftals,  writers  as  such,  cannot  compre- 
hend Leaves  of  Grass— none  of  them:  might 
as  well  let  it  alone,"  "You  think  Miss  Rep- 
plier extra  clever?"  "Did  Isay  earfra?  No, 
I  didn't  say  extra;  I  only  said  clever,  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  She  strains  for  bril- 
liancy— tries  hard  and  harder  and  hardest 
until  she  gets  her  wil  just  where  she  wants 
it."  "You  wouldn't  say  that  of  Ingersoll's 
cleverness  and  wit?"  "Oh,  Lord,  no:  the 
Colonel  is  chuck  full  and  only  bubbles  it 
out:  he  just  moves  and  spills  over."  I 
stopped  for  a  minute.  So  did  he.  Then  he 
said:  "A  man  or  a  woman  who  strains  to  be 
brilliant  generally  ends  by  being  simply  im- 
pertinent: I'm  afraid  Agnes  is  impertinent. 
That  crowd  and  our  crowd  start  out  from 
quite  opposite  premises:  our  roots,  our  aims, 
our  ways,  our  results,  are  never  like  theirs — 
are  never  really  understood  by  them." 

"Osier  was  over  to-day — did  you  know? 
They  have  clapped  a  plaster — a  mustard 
plaster — on  me.  Something  has  helped  me 
to-day — I  don't  know  what.  Osier  made 
light  of  my  condition.  "  I  don't  like  his  pooh- 
poohs;  the  professional  air  of  the  doctor 
grates  on  me.  It  is  like  the  case  of  a  rich 
man  who  loses  half  a  dollar  and  says  grandly 
to  the  man  who  finds  it;  'Never  mind — 


never  mind;  keep  it:  I've  lots  more  than  I 
want.'  The  doctor  says:  'Never  mind  al»ut 
that  health  business — I'm  seeing  to  all  that.' 
When  a  man  gets  old  he  has  confirmed  hab- 
its— has  ways  of  his  own  which  the  winds 
blowing  however  hard  or  righteously  could 
not  displace:  they  are  his  to  last  out  his  life. 
They  all  give  me  good  advice  which  I  can't 
follow.  I  am,  as  the  boys  say,  'an  old  rat' 
and  must  be  left  to  die  in  my  own  way." 

W.  mentioned  Weir  Milchell:  "He  is  my 
friend — ^has  proved  it  in  divers  ways:  is  not 
quite  as  easy-going  as  our  crowd— has  a  so- 
cial position  to  maintain:  yet  I  don't  know 
but  he's  about  as  near  right  in  most  things 
as  most  people.  I  can't  say  that  he's  a  worid- 
author-4ie  don't  hit  me  for  that  size — but 
he's  a  world-doctor  for  sure — leastwise  every- 
body says  so  and  I  join  in." 

HAKUN  GARLAND 

W.  Spoke  of  a  visit  to-day.  from  "Prof. 
Hamlin  Garland  of  Boston."  "He  came  in 
— the  doctor  said  for  two  minutes  (only  two 
minutes)  but  he  stayed  half  an  hour  at  least 
— seemed  to  be  so  inlerested  he  would  have 
stayed  longer,"  W.  laughed.  "Mr.  Mus- 
grove  was  on  nettles — the  man  so  overstayed 
his  leave."  "What  is  he  professor  of?" 
Smiled  and  replied:  "That  would  be  hard  to 
tell — literature  or  something  kin  to  it — I 
don't  know.  I  think  Kennedy  knows  him — 
I  don't  know  but  he  has  written  about  him 
to  me,  I  iiave  heard  from  him— know  him 
in  a  way,  too — but  on  the  persona!  side  we 
iiave  naturally  not  seen  each  other.  Garland 
iias  lectured  on  Walt  Whitman.  I  asked  him 
if  the  people  didn't  protest  against  it:  he 
said:  'No,  no,  they  cried  for  more!'  And 
now  it  occurs  to  me  I  had  intended  to  ask 
him  to  send  me  a  good  report  of  his  talks, 
lectures — if  one  is  given  anywhere.  I  have 
always  been  curious  to  see  what  he  says — 
once  started  to  write  him  but  did  not  know 
where  to  address  my  letter.  I  am  more  than 
favorably  impressed  with  Garland.  He  lias 
a  good  voice — is  almost  Emersonee." 

"Now — wasn't  that  a  dandy  letter  from 
Gariand?  This  was  his  first  salutation— 
this  was  what  he  said  when  he  first  came 
along:  a  first  confession:  not  an  obsequious 
obeisance  made  to  the  ground,  but  just  a 
manly,  equal  shake  of  the  hand — like  that, 
no  more.  Did  you  notice,  too,  that  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  a  borderman?— a  child  of  the 
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western  prairies?  That  appeals  to  me — hits 
me  hardest  where  I  enjoy  being  hit.  That 
country  out  there  is  my  own  country,  though 
I  have  mainly  had  to  view  it  from  afar.  I 
always  seem  to  expect  the  men  and  women 
of  the  West  to  take  me  in  in — what  shall  I 
say? — oh!  take  me  in  in  one  gulp!  Where 
the  East  might  gag  over  me  the  West  should 
swallow  me  with  a  free  throat.  That  letter 
of  Garland's  was  two  yeare  ago — already  two 
years  ago.  He  ought  to  do  something  with 
the  West — get  it  into  great  books." 

WHITMAN  AND  OSCAR   WILDE 

W.  in  mighty  good  feather  this  evening. 
Said  he  had  found  me  an  Oscar  Wilde  letter 
but  "would  not  pve  it  to"  me  "just  yet." 
Wanted  "to  read  it  again."    "Wilde,"  he 


said,  "may  have  been  some  of  him  fraud  at 
that  time  but  was  not  all  fraud.  My  letter 
from  him  seema  wholly  sincere.  He  has  ex- 
traordinary brilliancy  of  genius  with  perhaps 
rather  too  litlle  root  in  eternal  soils.  \^lde 
gives  up  too  much  to  ihe  extrinsic  decorative 
values  in  art." 

W.  gave  me  the  Wilde  letter.  I  thought 
he  might  say  more  about  it.  He  said  little: 
only  this:  "It  seems  all  straight  and  honest 
to  me.  I  have  been  told  a  thousand  times 
what  Wilde  is  but  I  do  not  see  why  Wilde  is 
not  what  he  is  and  I  am  not  what  I  am  with 
both  of  us  friends  according  each  other  a 
mutual  respect.  There  is  no  parade  in  this 
note:  it  wears  the  simplest  clothes — has  no 
sunflower  in  its  buttonhole — has  in  fact  a 
cast  of  virgin  simplicity,  sincerity.  Read  it 
for  vourself:  see  if  the  letter  does  not  bear 
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me  out."  He  said  nothing  while  I  read. 
He  had  indorsed  the  envelope  in  blue  pencil: 
"from  Oscar  Wilde  early  in  '82."  The  post- 
mark was  "Chicago,  March  i."  The  letter 
was  written  in  New  Voric. 

1467  Broadwav,  New  York. 
My  dear  Dear  Walt — 

Swinburne  has  just  written  to  me  to  say  as 
follows: 

"I  am  sincerely  interested  and  gratified 
by  your  account  of  Walt<Whitman  and  the 
assurance  of  his  kindly  and  friendly  feeling 
toward  me:  and  I  thank  you,  no  less  sin- 
cerely, for  your  kindness  in  sending  me  word 
of  it.  As  sincerely  can  I  say,  that  I  shall  be 
freshly  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  assure  him 
in  my  name  that  I  have  by  no  manner  of 
means  relaxed  my  admiration  of  his  noblest 


works — such  parts,  above  all,  of  his  writings, 
as  treat  of  the  noblest  subjects,  material  and 
spiritual,  with  which  poetry  can  deal— -I  have 
always  thought  it,  and  I  beUeve  it  will  be 
hereafter  generally  thought  his  highest  and 
surely  most  enviable  distinction  that  he 
never  speaks  so  well  as  when  he  speaks  of 
great  matters  —  Libenv,  for  instance,  and 
Death. 

"This,  of  course,  does  not  imply  that  1  do, 
or  rather  it  implies  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
all  his  theories,  or  admire  all  his  work  in  any- 
thing like  equal  measure — a  form  of  admira- 
tion which  I  should  by  no  means  desire  for 
myself  and  am  as  tittle  prepared  to  bestow 
on  another — considering  it  a  form  of  scarcely 
indirect  insult." 

There!  You  see  how  you  remain  in  our 
hearts — and  how  simply  and  grandly  Swin- 
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bume  speaks  of  you,  knowing  you   to  be 
simple  and  grand  yourself. 

\Vill  you  in  return  send  me  for  Swinburne 
a.  copy  of  your  Essay  on  Poetry — the  j>am- 
phlet — with  your  name  and  his  on  il^it  would 
please  him  so  much.  Before  I  leave  Amer- 
ica I  must  see  you  again— there  is  no  one  in 
this  wide  great  world  of  America  whom  I 
love  and  honor  s<)  much.  With  warm  affec- 
tion, and  honorable  admiration, 

Oscar  Wilde. 

When  I  looked  up  after  reading  the  letter, 
W.  a^ed:  "Am  I  not  right?  Does  he  strike 
a  false  note?  It  all  rings  sound  and  true  to 
me  there.  Everybody's  been  so  in  the  habit 
of  looking  at  Wilde  cross-eyed,  sort  of,  that 
they  have  chaiged  the  defect  of  their  vision 
up  against  Wilde  as  a  weakness  in  his  char- 
acter." 

MEUOKIES  OF  GREAT  AMERICANS 

Asked  me:  "Do  you  know  much  about 
Anron  Burr?  There's  a  man,  now,  who  is 
only  damned  and  damned  again  in  history, 
and  yet  who  has  had  his  parts.  I  have  al- 
ways designed  writing  something  about  him 
to  show  I  did  not  stand  in  the  jam  of  his 
vilifiers.  You  don't  know  (I  guess  I  never 
told  you)  that  when  I  was  a  lad,  working  in 
a  lawyer's  office,  it  fell  to  me  to  go  over  the 
river  now  and  then  with  messages  for  Burr. 
Burr  was  very  gentle — persuasive.  He  had 
a  way  of  giving  me  a  bit  of  fniit  on  these 
visits— an  apple  or  a  pear.  I  can  see  him 
clearly  still — his  stateliness,  gray  hair,  cour- 
tesy, consideration.  Two  or  three  years  ago 
I  wrote  up  some  reminiscences,  but  they  got 
buried  with  other  manuscripts  downstairs. 
Some  time  I  must  hunt  it  up." 

W.  gave  me  before  I  left  a  little  war-time 
card  photoof  his  brother  George  "in  his  sojer 
clothes,"  as  W.  said.  "We  havejust  been  talk- 
ing Quakerism — peace — no  war:  now  took 
at  thK  picture  by  way  of  contrast.  You  will 
see,  it  is  a  New  York  picture — made  by  Bo- 
garfus."  I  said  to  W.:  "I  have  sometimes 
tried  to  imagine  you  in  a  uniform  but  could 
never  make  it  go."  W.  first  smiled,  then 
grew  quite  serious:  "I  should  hope  not — 
thank  God,  thank  God,  not — not — not!" 
I  was  stirred  by  his  vehemence.  "Yet  they 
say  you  condoned  the  war."  "They  say 
thai,  do  they?    Well — they  say  many  things. 


many   things.    Thank    God,   Horace,    you 
could  never  make  it  go:  thank  God,  thank 

God!" 

"It  would  take  a  good  deal,"  said  W., 
"to  persuade  me  from  my  conviction — my 
old  conviction,  bom  at  the  time  and  never 
by  any  later  developments  shaken— my  old 
conviction  that  McClellan  straddled.  I  was 
on  the  spot  at  the  time — in  the  midst  of  all 
the  controversy,  the  suspicion,  the  tension, 
and  the  patriotism:  and  from  it  all,  fairly  and 
sternly,  I  drew  my  estimate  of  McClellan. 
He  thought,  'The  time  will  come  when  these 
sections  will  be  united  again'  (he  saw  it: 
we  all  saw  it — knew  it  was  sure  to  be);  then 
the  lucky  man,  he  thought,  'the  man  with 
most  power — will  be  the  man  who  dealt  mdst 
gently  with  the  malcontents.'"  I  said;  "I 
do  not  think  The  Century  piece  means  to  Im- 
ply that — they  are  not  so  severe:  their  inti- 
madon  is  that  McClellan  was  incompetent." 
W.  was  unmoved.  "I  see  no  reason  for  for- 
getting or  denying  indubitable  facts.  Lin- 
coln was  not  hasty  in  action — far  from  it: 
had  almost  infinite  patience:  always  waited 
a  long  time  (an  extra  long  time)  before  pro- 
ceeding to  extreme  measures.  He  was 
mighty  when  aroused.  I  have  seen  him  both 
ways — angry  as  well  as  calm:  more  than  once 
seen  him  when  his  whole  being  was  shaken 
up — when  his  passion  was  at  white  heat.  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  would  have  taken  the 
portion  he  did  toward  McClellan  except  for 
some  reason  the  logic  of  which  could  not  be 
denied — some  last  reason  of  all  reasons  which 
the  most  conservative  man  would  find  he 
must  obey." 

"  Sheridan  never  expressed  intellect.  Phys- 
ical heroism  was  common  during  the  war; 
indeed,  was  notable  on  both  sides,  in  all 
classes — men  and  officers,  poor  and  rich,  all. 
This  was  so  rich  a  quantity  that  the  time 
came  when  they  needed  to  be  held  in,  reined 
^not  only  the  men  but  the  officers,  too — 
officers  worse  than  men,  if  anything.  In  all 
this,  brains  did  not  rule— none  of  it,  in  fact. 
As  I  have  often  said  of  the  land  in  America, 
it  is  indefinite,  infinite — you  can  call  for  as 
much  as  you  want.  In  true  greatness  as  an 
accepter  of  things.  Grant,  of  all  men  in  the 
War,  all  leaders,  I  am  inclined  to  credit  most: 
his  composure,  adaptedness.  For  war  sim- 
ply in  the  concrete — except  as  it  expressed 
some  spiritual  fact — my  averaon  always 
amounted,  amounts  to,  abhorrence." 
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•  O  say  that  Japan  is  an  ex- 
periment  does  not,  in  itself, 
I  cast  any  reflection  upon  the 
'  civilization  that  is  being 
evolved  by  that  people. 
I  Experimentation  has  al- 
'  ways  been  the  door  to  new 
achievement.  In  the  same  sense  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  is  an  experiment,  to  prove 
whether  popular  government  is  the  ideal 
form.  But  Japan  is  an  experiment  in  an- 
other and  more  startling  sense.  It  is  some- 
thing new  to  history,  a  phenomenon  that 
has  never  before  been  witnessed.  And  the 
experi'nent  consists  in  the  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  large  and  homi^neous  nation  to  divest 
itself  of  its  past,  as  a  garment,  and  assume  in 
full  and  on  the  instant  a  new  civilization,  dif- 
fering radically  from  the  one  discarded;  and 
that  too  without  any  reference  to  the  forces 
through  whose  operation  the  new  civiliza- 
tion was  originally  evolved.  The  experiment 
gains  in  interest  because  it  brings  into  con- 
tact the  most  diverse  elements  of  human 
culture.  We  see  the  juxtaposition  of  Oriental 
thought  with  Occidental,  the  essential  pessi- 
mism of  the  Buddhistic  cult  with  the  optimism 
of  Christianity,  the  fatalism  of  the  East  with 
the  opportunism  (in  its  better  sense)  of  the 
West. 

The  question  insistently  arises  as  to  what 
the  outcome  of  such  a  mixture  must  be. 

There  are  two  schools  of  opinion  among 
thinking  people  on  this  matter  of  Japanese 
transformation.  The  one  school  holds  that 
there  has  been  what  we  may  call  a  political 
and  social  transmigration  of  soul  and  the 
other  holds  that  there  has  been  only  a 
change  of  garments.  By  the  former  theory 
Japan  dropped,  in  some  miraculous  way,  her 
whole  previous  mode  of  thought,  intellectual 
ideals,  social  standards,  and  spiritual  aims, 
and  stood  forth  a  newly  embodied  spirit  with 


nothing  left  of  the  past  except  identity  and 
memory.  According  to  the  other  theory 
Jap>an  has  simply  changed  the  point  of  appli- 
cation of  her  energies  and  has  adopted  all  the 
material  methods  of  the  West  for  certain  def- 
inite purposes  which  do  not  in  any  real  sense 
touch  the  moral  ideal  oi  the  nation. 

The  physical  results  and  products  of  civili- 
zadon  are  but  proofs  of  its  existence  and  are 
not  the  thing  itself.  It  is  possible  for  others 
to  borrow  these  results  and  utilize  them  with- 
out having  at  all  imbibed  the  civilizadon  of 
which  they  are  the  fruits.  The  people  of  this 
country  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  ma- 
terial advance  of  Japan  has  meant  a  corre- 
sponding advance  in  moral  and  intellectual 
ideals.  Japan  has  been  successful  in  war  and 
in  building  up  a  strong  system  of  defense; 
she  has  adopted  to  her  uses  the  forms  of 
Western  life  and  for  this  she  has  been  lauded 
as  the  equal  in  all  points  of  those  nations 
who  have  struggled  for  centuries  to  evolve 
those  forms. 

We  have  armed  Japan  with  all  the  instru- 
ments of  physical  power  without  arming  her 
with  the  moral  qualities  which  will  restrain 
her  in  the  use  of  that  power.  The  events 
of  the  past  three  years,  and  especially  the 
events  that  have  taken  place  in  Korea,  speak 
plainly  to  this  eSect.  Her  whole  dealing  with 
that  country  has  been  a  tissue  of  falsehood. 
Time  and  time  again  it  has  been  virtually  if 
not  specifically  acknowledged  that  engage- 
ments have  been  entered  into  with  the  full 
intention  of  smoothing  the  way  to  acts  of  the 
very  opposite  nature.  The  diplomacy  of 
Japan  has  been  taxed  to  convince  the  world 
that  she  has  only  fair  and  kindly  intentions 
toward  Korea,  but  every  turn  of  the  devious 
road  has  disclosed  an  underlying  spirit  and 
intention  diametrically  opposed  to  these  pro- 
testations. So  firm  does  she  consider  her 
hold  to  be  upon  the  credulity  of  the  West  that 
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with  one  hand  she  forces  the  emperor  to 
abdicate  because  he  sent  a  commission  to 
The  Hague  and  with  the  other  makes  him 
condemn  to  death  the  men  who  went,  because 
they  went  n'ithout  authority !  In  all  this  school 
of  deceit  there  is  something  Napoleonic.  The 
energy,  the  impepaus  will,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  first  Napoleon  are  so  faithfully  repro- 
duced that  history  seems  to  be  repeating 
itself,  but  the  other  Napoleonic  qualities  of 
duplicity,  cupidity,  and  towering  ambition  are 
also  there  to  make  the  likeness  complete. 

But  the  cautious  student  of  Oriental  life  will 
demand  proofs  of  Japan's  duplicity  and  self- 
ishness before  he  will  grant  the  sweeping  con- 
clusion to  which  I  allude.  The  proof  of  her 
duplicity  is  written  large  upon  the  pages  of  the 
world's  press  and  smilingly  acknowledged  by 
the  Japanese,  who,  on  the  strength  of  it,  de- 
mand praise  for  consummate  diplomacy.  The 
murder  of  the  queen  and  the  forcing  upon  the 
emperor  of  a  cabinet  of  hirelings  in  1895,  the 
promise  of  autonomy  in  1904,  the  protesta- 
tions of  regard  for  the  imperial  family,  the 
usurpation  of  Korea's  rights  in  1905,  and  the 


bland  proclamation  to  the  powers  that  it  was 
entirely  satisfactorj'  to  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment, the  further  promise  to  preserve  the  in- 
terests of  Korea,  and  finally  the  underhand 
forcing  of  the  abdicalion  on  a  plea  that  they 
have  since  declared  false  by  their  own  act — all 
these  things  prove  duplicity  of  the  lowest  and 
most  contemptible  kind.  And  furthermore 
it  was  all  unnecessary.  If  Japan  had  seized 
Korea  as  an  ally  of  Russia  at  the  beginning 
of  the  late  war,  no  one  would  have  stirred  a 
hand  to  stop  it,  but  she  apparently  preferred 
the  other  method,  which  was  purely  Oriental 
in  character.  Japan  has  declared  ref)eatedly 
that  the  open  door  in  Manchuria  would  be 
her  fixed  policy,  but  all  the  time  she  was 
pouring  her  people  in  that  they  might  preempt 
every  point  of  vantage  and  render  compedtion 
practically  impossible,  before  the  door  was 
opened. 

And  cupidity  follows  hard  upon.  Under 
what  scheme  of  morals  or  equity  can  Japan 
dispossess  the  people  of  Korea  of  their  land 
and  its  resources  without  compensation?  To 
those  who  have  witnes,sed  the  course  of  events 
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in  that  country  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the 
Japanese  authorities  look  with  complacency 
upon  the  illegal  acquisition  of  property  by 
their  nationals.  This  I  have  personally 
tested  in  many  specific  instances,  the  latest 
one  being  as  follows:  A  Korean  came  to  me 
and  said  some  Japanese  were  trying  to  seize 
his  land  for  one  sixth  its  actual  cash  value. 
To  save  him  from  this  loss  I  bought  the  prop- 


rean  mayor  of  the  town  where'the  property  was 
located  to  give  them  a  feloniously  signed  docu- 
ment which  would  help  theirclaim,  but  in  both 
instances  without  success.  And  yet  in  spile 
of  my  complete  proof  of  ownership  I  had  to 
woric  three  months  before  I  could  get  recog- 
nition, and  only  afier  the  Japanese  had  cut 
142  pine  trees  off  my  property  in  spite  of  con- 
tinued protests  on  my  part.     What  would 


erty  myself  for  its  actual  value  and  held  in  my 
hands  all  the  proofs  of  legal  ownership.  The 
other  side  had  no  proofs  whatever.  The 
Japanese  authorities  seized  and  imprisoned 
the  brother  of  the  man  from  whom  I  bought 
the  property  and  subjected  him  to  great  in- 
dignity. The  Japanese  who  were  trying  to 
seize  the  property  tried  to  bribe  the  judge  of 
the  court  in  Seoul,  and  tried  to  force  the  Ko- 


have  become  of  the  property  if  I  had  not  in- 
terfered ? 

The  same  has  happened  in  thousands 
of  cases  all  over  Korea.  The  whole  foreign 
community  in  Korea  stood  appalled  at  the 
wanton  seizure  of  one  of  Korea's  oldest  relics 
by  a  high  Japanese  official  who  wanted  it  for 
bis  private  collection.  The  brutality  of  this 
act  was  so  great  that  even  some  of  the  Japan- 
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ese  papers  had  to  exclaim  against  it,  and  the 
Residency-General,  in  its  official  organ,  had 
to  plead  ignorance  of  the  vandal's  plans  to 
save  itself  from  stultification.  The  whole 
course  of  Japan  in  Korea  has  been  the  subli- 
mation of  cupidity.  Some  say  the  building 
of  a  railroad  comf)ensates  for  much,  but  the 
land  on  which  it  was  built  was  stolen  from  the 
people,  while  the  Japanese  hid  behind  the 
Korean  Government  and  said  that  it  was  to 
blame  for  the  theft.  Go  to  Korea  and  see 
what  has  been  done  toward  belter  govern- 
ment, see  the  blackguards  that  the  Japanese 
choose  from  among  the  Koreans  to  form  the 
personnel  of  the  government,  see  the  les- 
son of  greed  and  lechery  and  deceit  which 
the  Japanese  are  teaching  the  Koreans,  see 
what  has  become  of  the  mines,  the  fisheries, 
the  forests,  the  harbors,  the  salt  works,  and 
you  will  find  out  what  Japan  is  capable  of  in 
the  way  of  selfishness  and  you  will  find  out  the 
moral  quality  of  a  government  which  places 
no  checks  upon  the  rapacity  of  its  people. 

1  have  been  lately  told  by  people  here  that 
we  do  the  same  things  in  the  Philippines.  I 
have  had  many  long  conferences  with  people 
engaged  in  various  kinds  of  work  in  those  is- 
lands and  1  find  the  unanimous  opinion  that 


our  government  gives  the  people  ample 
protection  in  their  rights.  A  lady  high  in  the 
educational  system  in  Manila  told  me  that  if 
an  American  teacher  should  box  the  ears  of  an 
insolent  native  boy  it  would  mean  a  fifty- 
dollar  fine  and  possible  dismissal.  It  is  not 
true  that  our  government  will  give  aid  to 
Americans  to  filch  property  from  the  Fili- 
pino. An  American  citizen  has  lately  been 
sentenced  to  sixty-six  years'  imprisonment  by 
a  Filipino  judge— and  that  too  for  a  crime 
which  in  this  country  could  not  possibly  mean 
more  than  five  years.  The  lowest  Japanese 
coolie  in  Korea  would  laugh  to  scorn  any 
Korean  judge  who  should  try  to  impose  an 
hour's  restraint  upon  him.  The  Japanese 
authorities  would  not  dream  of  allowing  the 
evidence  of  a  Korean  to  weigh  in  the  balance 
against  a  citizen  of  Japan.  This,  too,  I  have 
tested  more  than  once.  In  one  case  where  a 
Japanese  broker  refused  to  honor  his  own 
note  of  hand  the  Japanese  authorities  accept- 
ed his  statement  that  he  had  paid  the  money 
without  taking  the  note,  and  the  Korean  thus 
robbed  secured  justice  only  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  foreigner  and  even  then  the  Jap- 
anese official  angrily  demanded  of  the  Korean 
why  he  dared  to  drag  in  a  foreigner.     A  Jap- 
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ancse  tenant  in  the  house  of  a  Korean  refused 
to  pay  rent  or  to  move  out.  The  Korean 
tried  desperately  to  gel  access  to  the  Japanese 
authorities,  but  was  refused  admittance  each 
time.  At  last  he  appealed  to  a  foreigner  and 
the  Japanese  were  shamed  into  putring  the 
fellow  out  of  the  house.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  foreign  interference  that  business  prop- 
erty, worth  $10,000,  would  have  been  lost. 
But  perhaps  more  contemprible  even  than  this 
is  the  way  the  Japanese  have  used  corrupt 
Korean  officials  to  get  hold  of  Koreans'  prop- 
erty. It  used  to  be  and  still  is  not  i 
for  high  officials  in  Korea  to  require  c 
people  to  give  up  property  for  a  mere  fraction 
of  its  value.  The  Japanese  wanted  a  certain 
property  in  Seoul,  but  they  did  not  want  to 
seize  it  ojxsnly,  so  they  got  one  of  these  corrupt 
officials  to  take  it.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
seizing  it  when  I  interfered  and  bought  the 
property.  After  one  has  been  connected  with 
a  few  score  of  operations  of  this  nature  he  be- 
comes skeptical  as  to  the  good  intentions  of 
Japan  in  Korea. 

Korea  is  a  sufficient  object  lesson  to  show 
what  Japan  actually  is  beneath  these  new 
garments  of  civilization  which  she  has  put  on. 
But  she  has  this  one  excuse,  equivocal  though 


it  may  be,  that  she  is  afraid  of  her  own  people. 
If  the  Japanese  Government  should  turn 
about  and  begin  to  treat  Korea  as  we  are 
treating  the  Philippines  it  would  mean  a 
bloody  revolution  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
people  themselves.  They  are  so  determined 
that  Korea  is  the  El  Dorado  where  wealth  can 
be  acquired  merely  by  wresting  it  from  weak 
Koreans  that  anyone  who  comes  between 
them  and  the  bone  they  are  picking  will  have 
to  reckon  with  their  teeth. 

Nowwhat  does  all  this  argue  for  the  future? 
Little  that  is  good,  surely.  Some  say  Japan 
must  lead  the  Far  East  in  the  development  of 
a  higher  civilJEation,  but  how  can  she  lead  to 
any  good  effect  when  the  one  lesson  she  is 
teaching  is  that  the  civilization  of  the  West 
will  give  a  nation  the  physical  power  to  im- 
pose its  will  on  others?  An  ominous  sign  of 
the  times  is  the  contempt  with  which  Japan- 
ese officials  look  upon  China.  One  of  them 
has  smugly  predicted  that  unless  China  puts 
her  house  in  order  the  same  things  will  happen 
in  Peking  that  have  happened  in  Seoul,  It 
appears  to  be  imp<)ssible  for  the  Japanese  to 
see  that  the  development  of  both  China  and 
Korea  must  be  in  different  kind  from  her  own. 
It  must  begin  from  the  bottom  and  work  up. 
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In  Japan  it  began  at  the  lop  and  is  Ining  to 
work  down.  It  is  possible  that  Japan  might 
marshal  the  Chinese  to  a  great  war  of  con- 
quest by  playing  upon  their  natural  acquisi- 
tiveness and  arousing  their  cupidity  to  the 
burning  point,  but  that  she  can  teach  China 
the  rational  and  peaceful  way  to  greatness  is 
inconceivable.  She  cannot  give  that  which 
she  has  not  herself.  Japan  to-day  stands 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  dominal- 
ing  China  or  being  eventually  crushed  her- 
self. 

Here  I  believe  we  find  the  key  to  the  future 
so  far  as  it  can  be  found.  The  frantic  efforts 
of  the  Japanese  to  destroy  Western  trade  in 
the  Far  East  and  to  make  China  industrially 
dependent  upon  herself  can  be  successful  only 
by  the  use  of  means  that  are  worthy  of  an 
Atlila  or  a  Napoleon.  She  will  push  on  until 
Americans,  Enghshmen,  and  Germans  dis- 
cover that  their  interests  require  the  curbing 
of  her  top-heavy  ambitions,  and  then  history 
will  repeat  itself  in  another  Waterloo;  after 
which  China  will  resume  a  steady  and  healthy 
progress  toward  en  lighten  ntent  and  the  grand 
character  of  the  nation,  released  from  the 
shackles  of  superstition  and  blind  conserva- 


tism, will  place  her  where  she  belongs,  at  the 
head  of  Oriental  powers.  That  Japan  can 
never  hope  to  secure  that  position  is  shown  by 
the  complacency  with  which  she  accepts  the 
flattering  statement  that  she  has  already  ar- 
rived at  the  summit  and  has  gathered  the 
highest  fruits  of  civilization. 

A  recent  number  of  this  magazine  contained 
an  article  on  religion  in  Japan  in  which  the 
writer  ably  showed  that  the  Japanese  believe 
that  they  are  far  in  advance  of  other  people  in 
every  phase  of  life.  Tliey  even  glory  in  the 
low  position  to  which  they  relegate  woman. 
Nothing  could  illustrate  more  perfectly  the 
truth  that  the  Japanese  are  lacking  in  the 
higher  and  nobler  traits  of  character  which 
are  the  glory  of  Western  civilization.  They 
grant  that  love  in  <mr  sense  I>etween  man  and 
woman  is  unknown  and  undesired.  The 
ennobling  influences  of  true  home  life  are  im- 
possible under  such  a  system.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  sale  of  daughters  for 
immoral  purposes  is  so  common.  It  is  this 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  that 
thev  are  superior  to  all  others  in  civilization, 
which  renders  the  future  so  dark.  If  they 
felt  that,  having  secured  the  garments  of  civ- 
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ilization,  they  must  now  bend  every  ener^-  to 
the  task  of  securing  the  raw  material  out  of 
which  those  garments  have  been  cut,  one 
could  look  with  hope  to  see  the  future  mold 
out  of  Japan  a  truly  great  nation,  but  their 
infatuation  with  themselves  forms  a  rock 
barrier  against  any  other  form  of  progress 
than  that  which  is  purely  sellish.  Their  idea 
that  they  are  the  destined  leaders  of  the  Far 
East  is  as  far  from  rational  as  was  that  of 
Mahomet  when  he  determined  to  convert  the 
world  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 

In  conclusion  I  would  ask  the  reader  to 
note  that  this  estimate  of  the  Japanese  as 
shown  by  their  actions  in  Korea  is  not  mine 
atone  but  is  corroborated  by  a  large  number 
of  careful  and  unprejudiced  observers  who 
have  looked  into  the  matter.  Those  of  us 
who  are  pleading  the  cause  of  Korea  before  the 
world  are  sneeringly  called  agitators,  but  I 
would  have  my  reader  remember  that  John 
Hay,  one  of  the  most  astute  and  broad-mind- 
ed diplomats  that  this  country  has  produced, 
said  to  some  one  who  was  vilifying  anoiher 
as  an  "agitator,"  "Sir,  agitation  makes  the 


atmosphere  in  which  diplomacy  is  possible." 
I  would  have  the  people  of  this  country 
know  the  bare  and  unvarnished  facts  which 
are  to  be  faced  in  the  Orient. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  what  the  late  Senator 
Morgan  said  when  I  laid  before  him  the  facts 
as  to  the  treatment  which  had  been  accorded 
Korea  by  our  own  government.  He  was  a 
man  who  put  before  every  act  of  mere  expe- 
diency the  honor  of  the  nation  and  our  duty 
to  those  with  whom  we  are  in  treaty  leladons. 
He  said  to  me,  "I  am  a  Democrat  and  if  I 
should  bring  the  matter  up  in  the  Senate  it 
would  be  considered  a  mere  party  measure, 
but  if  some  Republican  senator  will  broach 
the  matter  1  will  throw  myself  into  the  dis- 
cussion and  contend  with  aU  my  might  for  the 
preservation  of  our  national  good  faith  toward 
friendly  nations  in  distress."  The  Secretary 
of  State  said  to  me,  "Do  you  want  us  to  get 
into  trouble  with  japan?"  No,  but  if  the 
cost  of  keeping  out  of  trouble  with  one  na- 
tion is  the  breaking  of  failh  wi(h  another, 
the  value  of  international  agreements  is 
problematic. 
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"She   pulled  the  trigger  again   and  jell   another  blow." 
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CHAPTER  X  {Conlinued) 

■N  the  night  of  the  conjugal 
7  conference  botween  Nina 
J  Gerard  and  her  husband — 
f  and  almost  at  the  same 
hour — Jack  Ruthven,  hard 
I  hit  in  the  card  room  of  the 
'  Stuyvesant  Club,  sat  hud- 
dled over  the  table,  figuring  up  what  sort  of 
checks  he  was  to  draw  to  the  credit  of  Geoi^ 
Fane  and  Sanxon  Orchil, 

Matters  had  been  going  steadily  against 
him  for  some  time — ^most  everything,  in 
fact,  except  the  opinions  of  several  physicians 
in  a  matter  concemit^  his  wife.  For,  in  that 
scene  between  them  in  early  spring  his  wife 
had  put  that  into  his  head  which  had  never 
before  been  there — suspicion  of  her  mental 


And  now,  as  he  sat  there,  pencil  in  hand, 
adding  up  the  score  cards,  he  remembered 
that  he  was  to  interview  his  attorney  at  his 
own  house — a  late  appointment,  but  necessary 
to  insure  the  presence  of  one  or  two  physicians 
at  a  consultation  to  decide  definitely  what 
course  of  action  might  be  taken. 

He  had  not  laid  eyes  on  his  wife  that 
summer,  but  for  the  first  lime  he  had  really 
had  her  watched  during  her  absence.  What 
she  lived  on — how  she  managed — he  had  not 
the  least  idea,  and  less  concern.  AH  he  knew 
was  that  he  had  contributed  nothing,  and  he 
was  quite  certain  that  her  balance  at  her  own 
bank  had  been  non-existent  for  months. 

In  the  autumn  he  had  heard  of  her  conduct 
at  Hitherwood  House.  And,  a  week  later, 
to  his  astonishment,  he  learned  of  her  serious 
illness,  and  that  she  had  been  taken  to  Clifton. 


It  was  the  only  satisfactory  news  he  had  had 
of  her  in  months. 

When  he  had  finished  his  figuring  he  fished 
out  a  check  book,  detached  a  tiny  gold  foun- 
tain pen  from  the  bunch  of  seals  and  knick- 
knacks  on  his  watch  chain,  and,  filling  in  the 
checks,  passed  them  over  without  comment. 

As  they  filed  out  of  the  card  room  into  the 
dim  passageway,  Orchil  leading,  a  tall, 
shadowy  figure  in  evening  dress  stepped  back 
from  the  door  of  the  card  room  against  the 
wall  to  give  them  right  of  way,  and  Orchit, 
peering  at  him  without  recognition  in  the  dull 
light,  bowed  suavely  as  he  passed,  as  did  Fane, 
craning  his  curved  neck,  and  Harmon  also, 
who  followed  in  his  wake. 

But  when  Ruthven  came  abreast  of  the 
figure  in  the  passage  and  bowed  his  way  past, 
a  low  voice  from  the  courteous  unknown, 
pronouncing  his  name,  halted  him  short, 

"I  want  a  word  with  you,  Mr,  Ruthven," 
added  Selwyn;  "that  caid  room  will  suit  me, 
if  you  please." 

But  Ruthven,  recovering  from  the  shock  of 
Selwyn's  voice,  started  to  pass  him  widiout  a 
word. 

"I  said  that  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you!" 
repeated  Selwyn. 

Ruthven,  deigning  no  reply,  attempted  to 
shove  by  him;  and  Selwyn,  placing  one  hand 
flat  against  the  other's  shoulder,  pushed  him 
violently  back  into  the  card  room  he  had 
just  left,  and,  stepping  in  behind  him,  closed 
and  locked  the  door, 

"W-what  the  devil  do  you  mean!"  gasped 
Ruthven,  his  hard,  minutely  shaven  face  turn- 
ing a  deep  red. 

"What  I  say,"  replied  Selwyn,  "that  I 
want  a  word  or  two  with  you." 
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He  stood  still  for  a  moment,  in  the  center  of 
the  little  room,  tall,  gaunt  of  feature,  and  very 
pale.  The  close,  smoky  atmosphere  <ii  the 
place  evidently  annoyed  him;  he  glanced 
about  at  the  scattered  cards,  the  empty  oval 
bottles  in  their  silver  stands,  the  balf-bumed 
remains  of  cigars  on  the  green-topped  table. 
Then  he  stepped  over  and  opened  the  only 
window. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said,  turning  on  Ruthven; 
and  he  seat^  himself  and  crossed  one  leg 
over  the  other.    Suthven  remained  standing. 

"This — this  thing,"  began  Ruthven  in  a 
voice  made  husky  and  indistinct  through 
fury,  "this  rufllanly  behavior  amounts  to 
assault." 

"As  you  choose,"  nodded  Selwyn,  almost 
lisdessly,  "but  be  quiet;  I've  something  to 
think  ci  besides  your  convenience." 

For  a  few  moments  he  sat  silent,  thought- 
ful, narrowing  eyes  considering  the  patterns 
on  the  rug  at  his  feet;  and  Ruthven,  weak  with 
rage  and  apprehension,  was  forced  to  stand 
there  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  a  man  of  whom 
he  had  become  suddenly  horribly  afraid. 

And  at  last  Selwyn,  emergmg  from  his 
pallid  reveries,  straightened  out,  shaking  his 
broad  shoulders  as  though  to  free  him  of  that 
black  specter  perching  there. 

"Ruthven,"  he  said,  "a  few  years  ago  you 
persuaded  my  wife  to  leave  me;  and  I  have 
never  punished  you.  There  were  two  reasons 
why  I  did  not:  the  first  was  because  I  did  not 
wish  to  punish  her,  and  any  blow  at  you 
would  have  reached  her  heavily.  The  second 
reason,  subordinate  to  the  first,  is  obvious: 
men,  in  these  days,  have  tactily  agreed  to  sus- 
pend the  unwritten  law  as  a  concession  to 
civilization.  This  second  reason,  however, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  first,  as  you  see." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  thoughtfully, 
and  recrossed  his  legs. 

"I  did  not  ask  you  into  this  room,"  he  said, 
with  a  slight  smile,  "to  complain  of  the  wrong 
you  have  committed  against  me,  or  to  retail 
to  you  the  consequences  oi  your  act  as  they 
may  or  may  not  have  affected  me  and  my 
career;  I  have— ah— invited  you  here  to  ex- 
plain to  you  the  present  condition  of  your 
own  domestic  affairs" — he  looked  at  Ruthven 
full  ib  the  face — "  to  explain  them  to  you,  and 
to  lay  down  for  you  the  course  of  conduct 
which  you  are  to  follow." 

"By  God! — "  began  Ruthven,  stepping 
back,  one  hand  reaching  for  the  door-knob; 
but  Selwyn's  voice  rang  out  clean  and  sharp: 


"Sit  downl" 

And,  as  Ruthven  glared  at  him  out  of  his 
little  eyes: 

"You'd  better  sit  down,  I  think,"  said 
Selwyn  softly. 

Ruthven  turned,  took  two  unsteady  steps 
forward,  laid  his  heavily  ringed  hand  on  the 
back  of  a  chair.  Selwyn  smiled,  and  Ruthven 
sat  down. 

"Now,"  continued  Selwyn,  "for  certain 
rules  of  conduct  to  govern  you  during  the 
remainder  of  your  wife's  lifetime.  And 
your  wife  is  ill,  Mr.  Ruthven — sick  of  a  sick- 
ness which  may  last  for  a  great  many  years,  or 
may  be  terminated  in  as  many  days.  Did  you 
know  it?" 

Ruthven  snarled. 

"Yes,  of  course  you  knew  it,  or  you  sus- 
pected It.  Your  wife  is  in  a  sanitarium,  as 
you  have  discovered.  She  is  mentally  ill — 
rational  at  times — violent  at  moments,  and 
for  long  periods  quite  docile,  gende,  harmless 
— content  to'be  talked  to,  read  to,  advised, 
persuaded.  But  during  the  last  week  a 
change  of  a  certain  nature  has  occurred 
which — which,  I  am  told  by  competent  physi- 
cians, not  only  renders  her  case  beyond  all 
hope  of  ultimate  recovery,  but  threatens  an 
earlier  termination  than  was  at  first  looked 
for.  It  is  this:  your  wife  has  become  like  a 
child  again — occupied  contentedly  and  quite 
happily  with  childish  things.  She  has  for- 
gotten much;  her  memory  is  quite  gone. 
How  much  she  does  remember  it  is  impossible 
to  say." 

His  head  fell;  his  brooding  eyes  were  fixed 
again  on  the  rug  at  his  feet. 

"I  understand,"  said  Selwyn,  looking  up 
suddenly,  "that  you  are  contemplating  pro- 
ceedings against  your  wife.    AreyouP" 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  said  Ruthven. 

"On  the  grounds  of  her  mental  incapac- 
ity?" 

"Yes." 

"Then,  as  I  understand  it,  the  woman 
whom  you  persuaded  to  break  every  law, 
human  and  divine,  for  your  sake,  you  now 
propose  to  abandon.     Is  that  it?" 

Ruthven  made  no  reply. 

"You  propose  to  publish  her  pitiable  plight 
to  the  world  by  beginning  proceedings;  you 
intend  to  notify  the  public  of  your  wife's  in- 
fiirmity  by  divorcing  her." 

"Sane  or  insane,"  buret  out  Ruthven,  "she 
was  riding  for  a  fall—and  she's  going  to  get  it  I 
What  the  devil  are  you  talking  about?    " 
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not  accountable  to  you.  I'll  do  what  I  please; 
I'll  manage  my  own  affairs " 

"No,"  said  Selwyn,  "I'll  manage  this  par- 
ticular affair.  And  now  I'll  tell  you  how  I'm 
going  to  do  it.  I  have  in  my  lodgings — or 
rathei  in  the  small  hall  bedroom  which  I  now 
occupy — an  army  service  revolver,  in  fairly 
good  condition.  The  cylinder  was  a.  little  stiff 
this  morning  when  I  looked  at  it,  but  I've  oiled 
it  with  No.  ay — ^n  excellent  rust  solvent  and 
lubricant,  Mr.  Ruthven — and  now  the  cylin- 
der spins  around  in  a  manner  perfectly  trust- 
worthy. So,  as  1  was  saying,  I  have  this  very 
excellent  and  serviceable  weapon,  and  shall 
give  myself  the  pleasure  of  using  it  on  you  if 
you  ever  commence  any  action  for  divorce  or 
separation  against  your  wife.    This  is  final." 

A  slow  blaze  lighted  up  his  eyes,  and  he  got 
up  from  his  chair. 

"  You  decadent  little  pup ! "  he  said  slowly, 
"do  you  suppose  that  the  dirty  accident  of 
your  intrusion  into  an  honest  man's  life  could 
dissolve  the  divine  compact  of  wedlock  ?  Soil 
it — yes;  besmirch  it,  render  it  superficially 
unclean,  unfit,  nauseous— ^yes.  But  neither 
you  nor  your  vile  code  nor  the  imbecile  law 
you  invc^ed  to  legalize  the  situation  really 
ever  deprived  me  of  my  irrevocable  status 
and  responsibility.  I^-cven  I — was  once — 
for  a  while — persuaded  that  it  did;  that  the 
laws  of  the  land  could  do  this — could  free  me 
from  a  faithless  wife,  and  regularize  her  posi- 
tion in  your  household.  The  laws  of  the  land 
say  so,  and  I — I  said  so  at  last— pcisuaded  be- 
cause I  desired  to  be  persuaded.  It  was 
a  lie.  My  wife,  shamed  or  uoshamed,  hum- 
bled or  unhumbled,  true  to  hCT  marriage  vows 
or  false  to  them,  now  legally  the  wife  of 
another,  has  never  ceased  to  be  my  wife. 
But" — with  a  contemptuous  shrug— "you 
won't  understand;  all  you  can  understand  is 
the  gratification  of  your  senses  and  the  fear 
of  something  interfering  with  that  gmtification 
— like  death,  for  instance.  Therefore  I  am 
satisfied  that  you  understand  enough  of  what 
I  said  to  discontinue  any  legal  proceedings 
which  would  tend  to  di  credit,  expose,  or  cast 
odium  on  a  young  wife  very  sorely  stricken 
— very,  very  ill — whom  God,  in  his  mercy, 
has  blinded  to  the  infamy  where  you  have 
dragged  her — under  the  law  of  the  land." 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  paced  the  little  room 
once  or  twice,  then  swung  round  again: 

"Keep  your  filthy  money — wrung  from 
women  and  boys  over  card  tables.  Even  if 
some   blind,    wormlike   process   of  instinct 


stirred  the  shame  in  you,  and  >'OU  ventured  to 
offer  belated  aid  to  the  woman  who  bears 
youi  name,  I  forbid  it — I  do  not  permit  you 
the  privilege.  Except  that  she  retains  your 
name — and  the  moment  you  attempt  to  rob 
her  of  that  I  shall  destroy  you!— except  for 
that,  you  have  no  further  relations  with  her — 
nothing  to  do  or  undo;  no  voice  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  what  remains  of  her;  no  power,  no 
will,  no  influence  in  her  fate.  /  supplant  you; 
I  take  my  own  again;  1  reassume  a  responsi- 
bility temporarily  taken  from  ir.e.  And  now, 
I  think,  you  understand!" 

He  gave  him  one  level  and  deadly  stare; 
then  his  pallid  features  relaxed;  he  slowly 
walked  past  Ruthven,  grave,  preoccupied,  un- 
locked the  door,  and  passed  out. 

Selwyn's  lodgings  were  not  impo^g  in 
furnishings  or  dinersions— a  very  small  bed- 
room in  the  neighborhood  of  Sixth  Avenue 
and  Washington  Square— but  the  heavy  and 
increasing  drain  on  his  resources  permitted 
nothing  better  now;  and  what  with  settling 
Gerald's  complications  and  providing  two 
nurses  and  a  private  suite  at  Clifton  for  Alixe 
Ruthven,  he  had  been  obliged  to  sell  a  number 
of  securities,  which  reduced  his  income  to  a 
figure  too  absurd  to  worry  over. 

However,  the  government  had  at  last  signi- 
fied its  intention  of  testing  his  invention — 
Chaosite— and  there  was  that  chance  for  bet- 
ter things  in  prospect.  Also,  in  time,  Gerald 
would  probably  be  able  to  return  something 
of  the  loans  trade.  But  these  things  did  not 
alleviate  present  stringent  conditions. 

For  some  time,  now,  it  had  been  his  custom 
to  face  his  difficulties  here  in  the  silence  of  his 
little  bedroom,  seated  alone  at  his  table,  pipe 
gripped  between  his  firm  teeth,  his  strong 
hands  framing  his  face.  Here  he  would  sit 
for  hours,  the  long  day  ended,  staring  steadily 
at  the  blank  wall,  the  gas  jet  flickering  over- 
head; and  here,  dowly,  painfully,  with  doubt 
and  hesitation,  out  of  the  moral  confusion  in 
his  weary  mind,  he  evolved  the  theory  of  per- 
sonal responsibility. 

Before  the  light  of  her  shaken  mind  had 
gone  out  Alixe  had  written  him,  incoherently, 
practically  in  extremis;  and  if  he  had  hitherto 
doubted  where  his  duty  lay,  from  that  mo- 
ment he  had  no  longer  any  doubt.  And  very 
quietly,  hopelessly,  and  irrevocably  he  had 
crushed  out  of  his  soul  the  hope  and  promise 
of  the  new  life  dawning  for  him  shove  the 
dead  ashes  of  the  past. 
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What  remained  of  his  income  must  be  de- 
voted to  Alixe.  Even  before  her  case  had 
taken  the  more  hopeless  lum,  he  had  under- 
stood that  she  could  not  remain  at  Clifton. 
And  so  he  had  taken,  for  her,  a  pretty  little 
villa  at  Edgewater,  with  two  trained  nurses 
to  care  for  her,  and  a  phaSton  for  her  to 
drive. 

He  was  obliged  to  go  to  her  every  three  or 
four  days.  In  the  interim  she  seemed  quite 
satisfied  and  happy,  busy  with  the  simple  and 
pretty  things  she  now  cared  for;  but  toward 
the  third  day  of  his  absence  she  usually  be- 
came restless,  asking  for  him,  and  why  he  did 
not  come.  And  then  they  telegraphed  him, 
and  he  left  everything  and  went,  white-faced, 
stem  of  lip,  to  endure  the  most  dreadful  oideal 
a  man  may  face — to  force  the  smile  to  his  lips 
and  gayety  into  the  shrinking  soul  of  him,  and 
sit  with  her  in  the  pretty,  surmy  room,  lis- 
tening to  her  prattle,  answering  the  childish 
questions,  watching  her,  seated  in  her  rock- 
ing chair,  singing  contentedly  to  herself,  and 
playing  with  her  dolls  and  ribbons — dressing 
them,  undressing,  mending,  arranging — untU 
the  heart  within  him  quivered  under  the 
misery  of  it,  and  he  turned  to  the  curtained 
window,  hands  clinching  convulsively,  and 
teeth  set  to  force  back  the  strangling  agony  in 
his  throat. 

Thinking  of  these  things  now,  he  leaned 
heavily  forward,  elbows  on  the  litde  table. 
And,  suddenly  unbidden,  before  his  haunted 
eyes  rose  the  white  portico  of  Silverside,  and 
the  greensward  glimmered,  drenched  in  sun- 
shine, and  a  slim  figure  in  white  stood  there, 
arms  bare,  tennis  bat  swinging  in  one  tanned 
little  hand. 

After  a  long  while  he  leaned  forward, 
breathing  deeply  but  quietly,  and  picked  up  a 
pen  and  a  sheet  of  paper.  For  the  time  had 
come  for  his  letter  to  her,  and  he  was  ready. 
The  letter  he  wrote  was  one  of  those  gay, 
cheerful,  inconsequential  letters  which,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  their  occasional  corre- 
spondence, had  always  been  to  her  most  wel- 
come and  delightful.  News  of  all  sorts 
humorously  retailed — an  amusmg  sketch  of 
his  recent  journey  to  Washington  and  its 
doubtful  results — matters  that  they  both  were 
interested  in,  details  known  only  to  them,  a 
little  harmless  gossip— these  things  formed 
the  body  of  his  letter.  There  was  never  a 
hint  of  sorrow  or  discouragement — nothing  to 
intimate  that  life  had  so  utterly  and  absolutely 
changed  for  him — only  a  jolly,  friendly  badi- 


nage— an  easy,  light-hearted  narrative,  ending 
in  messages  to  all  and  a  frank  regret  that  the 
pursuit  of  business  and  happiness  appeared 
incompatible  at  the  present  moment. 

Nina  and  Eileen,  in  traveling  gowns  and 
veils,  stood  on  the  porch  at  Silverside,  waiting 
for  the  depot  wagon,  when  Selwyn's  letter 
was  handed  to  Eileen. 

The  girl  flushed  up,  then,  avoiding  Nina's 
eyes,  turned  and  entered  the  house.  Once 
out  of  sight,  die  swiftly  mounted  to  her  own 
room  and  dropped,  breathless,  on  the  bed, 
tearing  the  envelope  from  end  to  end.  And 
from  end  to  end,  and  back  a^in  and  over 
again,  she  read  the  letter — at  &st  in  expect- 
ancy, lips  parted,  color  brilliant,  then  with  the 
smile  still  curving  her  cheeks — but  less  genu- 
ine now — almost  mechanical — until  the  smile 
stamped  on  her  stiffening  lips  faded,  and  the 
soft  contours  relaxed,  and  ^e  lifted  her  eyes, 
staring  into  space  with  a  wistful,  questioning 
lift  of  the  pure  brows. 

And  now  Nina  was  caDing  her  from  the  hall 
below;  and  she  answered  gayly  and,  hiding  the 
letter  in  her  long  glove,  came  down  the  stairs. 

"I'll  tell  you  all  about  the  letter  in  the 
train,"  she  said;  "he  is  perfectly  well,  and 
evidently  quite  happy;  and  Nina " 

"What,  dear?" 

"I  want  to  send  him  a  telegram.     May  I?" 

"A  dozen,  if  you  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Gerard, 
"only,  if  you  don't  climb  into  that  vehicle, 
we'll  miss  the  train." 

So  on  the  way  to  Wyossette  station  Eileen  , 
sat  very  still,  gloved  hands  folded  in  her  lap, 
composing  her  telegram  to  Selwyn.     And, 
once  in  the  station,  having  it  by  heart  already, 
she  wrote  it  rapidly: 

"Nina  and  I  are  on  out  way  to  the  Berkshiics 
for  a  week.  House  party  at  the  Craigs'.  We  stay 
overnight  in  town.  E.  E." 

But  the  telegram  went  to  his  club,  and 
waited  for  him  there;  and  meanwhile  another 

telegram  arrived  at  his  lodgings,  signed  by  a 
trained  nurse;  and  while  Miss  Erroll,  in  the 
big,  dismantled  house,  lay  in  a  holland<ov- 
ered  armchair,  waiting  for  him,  while  Nina 
and  Austin,  reading  their  evening  papers,  ex- 
changed significant  glances  from  time  to  time, 
the  man  she  awaited  sat  in  the  living  room  in 
a  little  villa  at  Edgewater.  And  a  slim  young 
nurse  stood  beside  him,  cool  and  composed 
in  her  immaculate  uniform,  watching  the  play 
of  light  and  shadow  on  a  woman's  face  who 
lay  asleep  on  the  couch,  fresh,  young  face 
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flushed  and  upturned,  a  child's  doll  cradled 
between  arm  and  breast. 

"How  long  has  she  been  asleep?"  asked 
Selwyn  und^  his  breath. 

"An  hour.  She  fretted  a  good  deal  be- 
cause you  had  not  come.  This  afternoon  she 
said  she  wished  to  drive,  and  I  had  the  phae- 
ton brought  around;  but  when  she  saw  it  she 
changed  her  mind.  I  was  rather  afraid  of  an 
outburst — they  come  sometimes  from  less 
cause  than  that — so  I  did  not  urge  her  to  go 
out.  She  played  on  the  piano  for  a  long 
while,  and  sang  some  songs — those  curious 
native  songs  she  learned  in  Manila.  It 
seemed  to  soothe  her;  she  played  with  her 
little  trifles  quite  contentedly  for  a  time,  but 
soon  began  fretting  again,  and  asking  why  you 
had  not  come.  She  had  a  bad  hour  later — 
she  is  quite  exhausted  now.  Could  you  stay 
to-night,  Captain  Selwyn?" 

"  Y-es,  if  you  think  it  better.  Wait  a  mo- 
ment; I  think  she  has  awakened." 

Alixe  had  turned  her  head,  her  lovely  eyes 
wide  open. 

"Phil!"  she  cried,  "is  it  you?" 

He  went  forward  and  took  the  uplifted 
hands,  smiling  down  at  her. 

"Such  a  horrid  dream!"  she  said  pettishly, 
"about  a  soft,  plump  man  with  ever  so  many 
rings  on  his  hands.  Oh,  I  am  glad  you 
came.  Look  at  this  child  of  mine!"  cud- 
dling the  staring  wax  doll  closer;  "she's  not 
undressed  yet,  and  it's  long,  long  after  bed- 
time.   Hand  me  her  night  clothes,  Phil." 

The  nurse  bent  and  disentan^ed  a  bit  of 
lace  and  cambric  from  a  heap  on  the  floor, 
offering  it  to  Selwyn.  He  laid  it  in  the  hand 
Alixe  held  out,  and  she  began  to  undress 
the  doll  m  her  arms,  pratding  sofdy  all  the 
while: 

"Late— oh,  so  very,  very  late!  I  must  be 
more  careful  of  her,  Phil;  because,  if  you  and 
I  grow  up,  some  day  we  may  marry,  and  we 
ought  to  know  all  about  children.  It  would 
be  great  fun,  wouldn't  it  ? " 

"Yes — yes,  indeed,"  he  said  gently. 

She  laughed,  contented  with  his  answer, 
and  laid  her  lips  against  the  painted  face  of 
the  doll. 

"When  we  grow  up,  years  from  now — ^then 
we'll  understand,  won't  we,  Phil  ?  I  am  tired 
with  playing.  And  Phil — let  me  whisper 
something.    Is  that  nurse  gone?" 

"Yes,  little  giri." 

"Then  listen,  Phil.  Do  you  know  what 
she  and  the  other  one  are  about  all  day?   / 


know;  I  pretend  not  to,  but  I  know.  They 
are  watching  me  every  moment — always 
watching  me,  because  they  want  to  make  you 
believe  that  I  am  forgetting  you.  But  1  am 
not.  That  is  why  I  made  them  send  for  you 
so  I  could  tell  you  myself  that  I  could  never, 
never  forget  you.  I  think  of  you  always 
while  I  am  playing — always — always  I  am 
thinking  of  you.  You  will  believe  it,  won't 
you?" 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

Contented,  she  turned  to  her  doll  again, 
undressing  it  deftly,  tenderly. 

"At  moments,"  she  said,  "I  have  an  odd 
idea  that  it  is  real.  I  am  not  quite  sure  even 
now.  Do  you  believe  it  is  alive,  Phil?  Per- 
haps, at  night,  when  I  am  asleep,  it  becomes 
alive.  This  morning  I  awoke,  laughing, 
laughing  In  delight— thinking  I  heard  you 
lauding,  too — as  once — in  the  dusk  whore 
there  were  many  roses  and  many  stars — big 
stars,  and  very,  very  bri^t — I  saw  you — saw 
you — and  the  roses 

"  I  can't  recollect,"  she  said  listlessly,  laying 
the  doll  against  her  breast.  "I  think,  Phil, 
that  you  had  better  be  a  little  quiet  now — she 
may  wish  to  sleep.  And  I  am  sleepy,  too," 
lifting  her  slender  hand  as  a  sign  for  him  to 
take  his  leave. 

As  he  went  out  the  nurse  said :"  If  you  wish 
to  return  to  town,  you  may,  I  think.  She 
will  forget  about  you  for  two  or  three  days,  as 
usual.  Shall  I  tdegraph  if  she  becomes  rest- 
less?" 

"Yes.    What  does  the  doctor  say  to-day?" 

"Thare  Is  no  change,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  XI 


The  winter  promised  to  be  a  busy  one  for 
Selwyn.  If  at  first  he  had  had  any  dread  of 
enforced  idleness,  that  worry,  at  least,  van- 
ished before  the  first  snow  flew.  For  there 
came  to  him  a  secret  communication  from  the 
government  suggesting,  among  other  things, 
that  he  report,  three  times  a  week,  at  the 
proving  grounds  on  Sandy  Hook;  that  experi- 
ments with  Chaosite  as  a  bursting  charge 
might  begin  as  soon  as  he  was  ready  with  his 
argon  primer;  that  officers  connected  with  the 
bureau  of  ordnance  and  the  marine  labora- 
tory had  recommended  the  advisability  of  cer- 
tain preliminary  tests,  and  that  the  general 
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staff  seemed  inclined  to  consider  the.  matter 
seriously. 

This  meant  work — hard,  constant,  patient 
work.  But  it  did  not  mean  money  to  help 
him  support  the  heavy  burdens  he  had  as- 
sumed. Vet,  unless  still  heavier  burdens 
were  laid  upon  him,  he  could  hold  on  for 
the  present;  his  bedroom  cost  him  next  to 
nothing;  breakfast  he  cooked  for  himself, 
luncheon  he  dispensed  with,  and  he  dined  at 
random — anywhere  that  appeared  to  jawnise 
seclusion  and  cheapness. 

So,  when  in  November  the  first  few  hurry- 
ing snowflaJces  whirled  in  among  the  city's 
canyons  of  masonry  and  iron,  Selwyn  had 
already  systematized  his  winter  schedule;  and 
when  Nina  opened  her  house,  returning  from 
Lenox  with  Eileen  to  do  so,  she  foimd  that 
Selwyn  had  made  his  own  arrangements  for 
the  winter. 

To  Boots  she  complained  bitt&ty,  having 
had  visions  of  Selwyn  and  Gerald  as  perma- 
nent fixtures  of  family  support  during  the  sea- 
son now  imminent. 

"I  cannot  understand,"  she  said,  "why 
Philip  is  acting  this  way.  He  need  not  work 
like  that;  there  is  no  necessity,  because  he  has 
a  comfortable  income.  If  he  is  determined  to 
maintain  a  stuffy  apartment  somewhere,  of 
course  I  won't  insist  on  his  coming  to  us  as  be 
ought  to,  but  to  abandon  us  in  this  manner 
makes  me  almost  indignant.  Besides,  it's 
having  anything  but  a  salutary  effect  on 
Eileen," 

"What  effect  is  it  having  on  Eileen?"  in- 
quired Boots  curiously. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Nina,  coming 
perilously  close  to  a  pout;  "but  I  see  symp- 
toms— indeed  I  do.  Boots! — symptoms  of 
shirking  the  winter's  routine.  It's  to  be  a  gay 
season,  too,  and  it's  only  her  second.  The 
idea  of  a  child  of  that  age  informing  me  that 
she's  had  enou^  of  the  purely  social  phases 
of  this  planet!  It's  Philip's  fault.  If  he'd 
stand  by  us  this  winter  she'd  go  anywhere — 
and  enjoy  it,  too.  But  he's  got  this  obstinate 
mania  for  seclusion,  and  he  seldom  comes 
near  us,  and  it's  driving  Eileen  into  herself, 
Boots — and  every  day  1  catch  her  hair  slump- 
ing over  her  ears— and  once  I  discovered  a 
lead  pencil  behind  'em! — and  a  mono^ph 
on  the  Ming  dynasty  in  her  lap,  all  marked  up 
with  notes! " 

Boots's  continuous  and  unfeigned  laughter 
checked  the  pretty,  excited  litde  matron,  and 
after  a  moment  she  laughed,  too. 


"Dear  Boots,"  she  said,  "can't  j-ou  help 
me  a  little?  I  really  am  serious.  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  the  girl.  Philip  never 
comes  near  us — once  a  week  for  an  hour  or 
two,  which  is  nothing — and  the  child  misses 
him.  There — the  murder  is  out!  Eileen 
misses  him;  she's  lonely.  Ana  what  to  do 
about  it  I  don't  know,  Boots,  I  don't  know. 

"I'm  not  at  home;  don't  go!"  added  Nina, 
laying  one  hand  on  his  arm  to  detain  him  as  a. 
cjjd  was  brought  up.  "Oh,  it's  only  Rosa- 
mund Fane!  I  did  promise  to  go  to  the 
Craigs'  with  her.  Do  you  mind  if  she 
comes  up?" 

"Not  if  you  don't,"  said  Boots  blandly. 
He  could  not  endure  Rosamund  and  she  de- 
tested him;  and  Nina,  who  was  perfecdy 
aware  of  this,  hiCd  just  enough  of  pervCTsity 
in  her  to  enjoy  their  meeting. 

Rosamund  came  in  breezily,  sables  pow- 
dered with  tiny  flecks  of  snow,  cheeks  like 
damask  roses,  eyes  of  turquoise. 

"How  d'ye  do!"  she  nodded,  greeting 
Boots  askance  as  she  closed  with  Nina.  "I 
came,  you  see,  but  do  you  want  to  be  jammed 
and  mauled  and  trodden  on  at  the  Craigs'? 
No?    That's  perfect l-^ieither  do  I." 

She  sat  erect,  the  furs  sliding  to  the  back  of 
the  chair,  revealing  the  rather  accented  de- 
tails of  her  perfectly  turned  figure;  and  rolling 
up  her  ^oves  she  laid  her  pretty  head  on  one 
side  and  considered  Boots  with  very  bri^t 
and  malicious  eyes. 

"They  say,"  she  said,  smiling,  "that  some 
very  heavy  play  goes  on  in  that  cunning  little 
new  house  of  yours,  Mr.  Lansing," 

"Really?"  he  asked  blandly. 

"  Yes;  and  I'm  wondering  if  it  is  true." 

"I  shouldn't  think  you'd  care,  Mrs.  Fane, 
as  long  as  it  makes  a  good  story." 

Rosamund  flushed.  Then,  always  alive  to 
humor,  laughed  frankly.  "Curious,  isn't  it?" 
she  said  to  Nina— "the  inborn  antipathy  of 
two  i^reeable  human  bipeds  for  one  another. 
We  can't  help  it,  can  we,  Mr,  Lansing?" 
And  again  to  Nina:  "Dear,  have  you  heard 
anything  about  Alixe  Ruthven?  I  think  it  is 
the  strangest  thing  that  nobody  seems  to  know 
where  she  is.  And  all  anybody  can  get  out  ot 
Jack  is  that  she's  in  a  nerve  factory — or  some 
such  retreat — and  a  perfect  wreck.  She 
might  as  well  be  dead,  you  know," 

"In  that  case,"  observed  Lansing,  "it 
mi^t  be  best  to  shift  the  center  of  gossip, 
De  mortuii  nil  nisi  bonum — which  is  sim[de 
enough  for  anybody  to  comprehrad." 
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"That  is  rude,  Mr.  Lansing,"  flashed  out 
Rosamund;  and  to  his  astoni^ment  he  saw 
the  tears  start  to  her  eyes. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  sulkily. 

"Vou  do  well  to.  T  care  more  for  Alixe 
Ruthven  than — than  you  give  me  credit  ior 
caring  about  anybody.  People  are  never 
wholly  worthless,  Mr,  Lansing — only  the  very 
young  think  that.  Give  me  credit  for  one 
wholly  genuine  aSectioo,  and  you  will  not  be 
too  credulous;  and  perhaps  in  futiu^  you  and 
I  may  better  be  able  to  endure  one  another 
when  Fate  stands  us  at  the  same  tea  table." 

Boots  said  respectfully:  "I  am  sony  tor 
what  I  said,  Mrs.  Fane.  I  hope  that  your 
friend  Mrs.  Ruthven  will  soon  recover." 

Rosamund  looked  at  Nina,  the  tears  still 
rimming  her  lids,  "I  miss  her  frightfully," 
she  said.  "If  somebody  would  only  tell  me 
where  she  is — I — I  know  it  could  do  no  harm 
for  me  to  see  her.  I  can  be  as  gentle  and 
loyal  as  anybody — ^wben  I  really  care  for  a 
person.  Do  ^911  know  where  she  mi{^t  be, 
Nina?" 

"I?  No,  I  do  not.  I'd  tell  you  if  I  did, 
Rosamund." 

"Because,"  continued  Rosamund,  "your 
brother  does." 

Nina  straightened  up,  flushed  and  aston- 
ished. 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  she  asked. 

"Because  he  does  know.  He  sent  her  to 
Clifton.  The  maid  who  accompanied  her  is 
in  my  service  now.  It's  a  low  way  of  finding 
out  things,  but  we  all  do  it" 

"He — sent  Alixe  to — to  Qifton!"  repeated 
Nina  incredulously. 

Rosamund  finished  the  contents  of  her  slim 
glass  and  rose.  "  Ves;  and  it  was  a  brave  and 
generous  and  loyal  thing  for  him  to  do.  I 
supposed  you  knew  it.  Jack  had  been  too 
beastly  to  her;  she  was  <»  the  vei^  of  break- 
ing down  when  I  saw  her  on  the  Niobrara, 
and  she  told  me  then  that  her  husband  had 
practically  repudiated  her.  Then  she  sud- 
denly disappeared;  and  her  maid,  later, 
came  to  me  seeking  a  jdace.  That's  how  I 
knew,  and  ^at's  all  I  know.  And  I  care  for 
Alixe;  and  I  honor  your  brother  for  what  he 
did." 

She  turned  toward  the  door,  stopped  short, 
came  back,  and  made  her  adieux,  then  started 
again  toward  the  door,  not  noticing  Lansing. 

"With  your  permission,"  said  Boots  at  her 
shoulder  in  a  very  low  voice. 

She  looked  up,  surprised,  her  eyes  still  wet. 


Then  comprehending  the  compliment  of  his 
attendance,  she  acknowledged  it  with  a  faint 

"Good  night,"  he  said  to  Nina.  Then  he 
took  Rosamund  down  to  her  brougham  with 
a  silent  formality  that  touched  her  |»«8ent 
sentimental  mood. 

As  Lansing  strode  on,  hands  deep  in  his 
overcoat,  more  than  one  mystery  was  un- 
raveling before  his  keen  eyes  that  blinked 
and  winked  as  the  clinging  snow  blotted  his 
vision.  Now  he  began  to  imderstand  some- 
thii^  of  the  strange  effacement  of  his  friend 
Selwyn;  he  began  to  comprehend  the  curious 
economies  practised,  the  continued  absence 
from  club  and  coterie,  the  choice  of  the  sordid 
lodging  whither  Boots,  one  night,  seeing  him 
on  the  street  by  chance,  h^  shamelessly 
tracked  him. 

Now  he  was  going  there,  exactly  what  to  do 
he  did  not  yet  Icnow,  but  with  the  vague  deter- 
mination to  do  something.  Silvery  pools  of 
light  inlaid  the  dim  expanse  of  Wa^inglon 
Square.  He  turned  into  a  dim  street,  where 
old-time  houses  with  toppling  dcomera 
crowded  huddling  together. 

Into  the  doMTtray  of  one  of  these  houses 
Lansing  turned.  When  the  town  was  young 
a  Lansing  had  lived  there  in  pomp  atid  cir- 
cumstance— his  own  great-grandfather — and 
he  smiled  grimly,  amused  at  the  irony  of 
things  terresArial. 

A  slattern  at  the  door  halted  him: 

"Nobody  ain't  let  up  them  stairs  without 
my  knowin'  why,"  she-mumbled. 

"I  want  to  see  Captain  Selwyn,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

Above,  Selwyn,  hearing  his  name  screamed 
throu^  the  shadows  of  the  ancient  house, 
came  to  the  stairwell  and  looked  down  into 
the  blackness. 

"What  is  it,  Mrs.  Glodden?"  he  said 
sharply;  then,  catching  sight  of  a  dim  figure 
s[xinging  up  the  stairs : 

"Here!  this  way.  Is  it  for  me?"  and  as 
Boots  came  into  the  li^t  from  his  open  door: 
"Oh!"  he  whispered,  deadly  pale  under  the 
reaction;"!  thou^t  it  was  a  telegram.  Come 
in." 

Boots  shook  the  snow  from  his  hat  and  coat 
into  the  p}assageway  and  took  the  sin^e  chair; 
Selwyn,  tall  and  gaunt  in  his  shabby  dressing 
gown,  stood  looking  at  him  and  plucking  nerv- 
ously at  the  frayed  and  tasseled  cord  around 
his  waist. 

"I  dont  know  how  you  came  to  stumble  in 
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here,"  he  said  at  length,  "but  I'm  glad  to  see 
you." 

"Thanks,"  replied  Boots,  gazing  shame- 
lessly and  inquisitively  about.  There  was 
nothing  to  see  except  a  few  books,  a  pipe  or 
two,  toilet  articles,  and  a  shaky  gas  jet.  The 
flat  military  trunk  was  under  the  iron  bed. 

"I — it's  not  much  of  a  place,"  observed 
Selwyn,  forcing  a  smile.  "However,  you  see 
I'm  so  seldom  in  town;  I'm  busy  at  the  Hook, 
you  know.  So  I  don't  require  anything 
elaborate." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Boots  sdcmnly.  A 
silence. 

"H-have  a  pipe?"  inquired  Selwyn  un- 
easily.   He  had  nothing  else  to  offer. 

Boots  leaned  back  in  his  stiff  chair,  crossed 
his  legs,  and  filled  a  pipe.  When  he  had 
lighted  it  he  said: 

"How  are  things,  Phil?" 

"All  right.    First  rate,  thank  you." 

Boots  removed  the  pipe  from  his  lips  and 
swore  at  him;  and  Selwyn  listened  with  head 
obstinatdy  lowered  and  lean  hands  plucking 
at  his  frayed  prdle.  And  when  Boots  had 
ended  his  observations  with  an  emphatic 
question,  Selwyn  shook  his  head: 

"No,  Boots.  You're  very  good  to  ask  me 
to  stop  with  you,  but  I  can't.  I'd  be  ham- 
pered; there  are  matters — affairs  that  concern 
me — that  need  instant  attention  at  times — at 
certain  times.  I  must  be  free  to  go,  free  to 
come.  I  couldn't  be  in  your  house.  Don't 
ask  me.  But  I'm — I  thank  you  for  offer- 
ing  " 

"Are  you  broke?" 

"Ah— a  little"— with  a  smile. 

"Will  you  take  what  you  require  from 
me?" 

"No." 

"  Oh — very  well.  I  was  horribly  afraid  you 
would." 

Selwyn  laughed  and  leaned  back,  indenting 
his  meager  pillow. 

"Come,  Boots,"  he  said,  "you  and  I  have 
often  had  worse  quarters  than  this.  To  tell 
you  the  truth  I  rather  like  it  than  other- 
wise." 

"Oh,  damni"  said  Boots,  disgusted;  "the 
same  old  conscience  In  the  same  old  mule  I 
Who  likes  squalidity?  I  don't.  You  dont! 
What  if  Fate  has  hit  you  a  nasty  swipe!  Sup- 
pose Fortune  has  landed  you  a  few  in  the 
slatsl  It's  only  temporary  and  you  know  it. 
All  business  in  the  worid  is  conducted  on  bor- 
rowed capital.    It's  your  business  to  live  in 


decent  quarters,  and  I'm  here  to  lend  you  the 
means  of  conducting  that  business.  Oh, 
come  on,  Phil,  for  Heaven's  sake! " 

"No.  Listen,  Boots;  I  couldn't  be  free  in 
your  house.  I — they — there  are  telegrams — 
unexpected  ones — at  all  hours." 

"What  of  it?" 

"You  don't  understand." 

"Wait  a  biti  How  do  you  know  I  don't? 
Do  the  telegrams  come  frwn  Sandy  Hook?" 

"No." 

Boots  looked  him  calmly  in  the  eye.  "Then 
I  do  understand,  old  man.  Come  en  out  of 
this,  in  Heaven's  name!  Come,  nowl  Get 
your  dressing  gown  off  and  your  coat  on! 
All  I  want  is  for  you  to  come  and  take  that 
big  back  room  and  help  a  fellow  live  in  a 
lonely  house — ^help  a  man  to  make  it  cheerful. 
I  can't  stand  it  alone  any  longer;  and  it  will 
be  five  years  before  Drina  is  eighteep." 

"Drinal"  repeated  Selwyn  blankly — then 
he  laughed.  It  was  genuine  laughter,  too; 
and  Boots  grinned  and  puffed  at  his  pipe,  and 
recrossed  his  legs,  watching  Selwyn  out  of 
eyes  bri^tening  with  expectancy. 

"Boots " 

"Oh,fizzl  Comeon.  I  don't  like  the  way 
you  act,  Phil," 

Selwynsaidslo^y:"DoyoumBkeitapa^ 
sonal  matter " 

"Yes,  I  do;  dam'f  I  don't!  Youll  be  per- 
fectly free  there.  I  don't  care  what  you  do  or 
where  you  go  or  what  hours  you  keep.  You 
can  run  up  and  down  Broadway  all  night,  if 
you  want  to,  or  you  can  stop  at  home  and  play 
with  the  cats." 

He  looked  kindly  but  anxiously  at  Sdwyn, 
waiting  for  a  word;  and  as  none  came  he  said: 

"Old  fellow,  you  can't  fool  me  with  your 
talk  about  needing  nothing  better  because 
you're  out  of  town  all  the  time.  You  know 
what  you  and  I  used  to  talk  about  in  the  old 
days — our  longing  for  a  home  and  an  open 
fire  and  a  brace  of  cats  and  bedroom  slippers. 
Now  I've  got  'em,  and  I  make  Ardois  signals 
at  you.  If  your  shelter  tent  got  afire  or  blew 
away,  wouldn't  you  crawl  into  mine?  And 
are  you  going  to  turn  down  an  old  t^itmate 
because  his  shack  happens  to  be  built  of 
bricks?  " 

"Do  you  put  it  that  way?" 

"Yes,  I  do.  Why,  in  Heaven's  name,  do 
you  want  to  stay  in  a  vile  hole  like  this — un- 
less you're  smitten  with  Mrs.  Glodden?  Phil, 
I  waMi  you  to  come.    Will  you?" 

"Then — I'll  accept  a  comer  of  your  blanket 
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— for  a  day  or  two,"  said  Sdwyn  wearily. 
"You'll  let  me  go  when  I  want  to?" 

"Ill  do  more;. I'll  make  you  go  when  / 
want  you  to.  Come  on;  pay  Mrs.  Glodden 
and  have  your  trunk  sent." 

An  hour  later  they  went  away  together 
throu^  the  falling  snow. 

For  a  week  Boots  let  him  alone.  He  had  a 
big,  comfOTtable  room,  dressing  closet,  and 
bath  adjoining  the  suite  occupied  by  his  host; 
he  was  absolutely  free  to  go  and  come,  and  for 
a  week  or  ten  days  Boots  scarcely  laid  eyes  on 
him,  except  at  breakfast,  for  Selwyn's  visits  to 
Sandy  Hook  became  a  daily  routine  except 
when  a  telegram  arrived  from  Edgewater. 

But  matters  at  Edgewater  were  beginning 
to  be  easier  in  one  way  for  him.  Alixe  ap- 
peared to  forget  him  for  days  at  a  time;  she 
was  less  irritable,  less  restless  and  exacting.* 
She  did  ask  for  a  sleigh  to  replace  the  phae- 
ton, and  Selwyn  managed  to  get  one  for  her; 
and  Miss  Ca^n,  one  of  the  nurses,  wrote 
him  bow  delighted  Alixe  had  been,  and  how 
much  good  the  sleighing  was  doing  her. 

"Yesterday,"  continued  the  nuree  in  her 
letter,  "there  was  a  consultation  here  be- 
tween Drs.  Vail,  Wesson,  and  Morrison — as 
you  requested.  They  all  agree  that  Mrs, 
Ruthven  is  in  excellent  physical  condition — 
young,  strong,  vigOTous — and  may  live  for 
years;  may  oudive  us  all.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing else  to  expect. 

"I  meant  to  thank  you  for  sending  me  the 
revolver  and  cartridges.  It  seemed  a  silly 
request,  but  we  are  in  a  rather  lonely  place, 
and  I  think  Miss  Bond  and  I  feel  a  little  safer 
knowing  that  we  have  something  to  frighten 
away  any  roaming  intruder  who  might  take 
it  into  his  head  to  visit  us. 

"Oite  thing  we  must  be  careful  about:  yes- 
terday Mrs.  Ruthven  had  a  doll  on  my  bed, 
and  I  sat  sewing  by  the  window,  not  noticing 
what  she  was  doing  until  I  heard  her  pretty, 
pathetic  little  lau^. 

"And  what  do  you  think  she  had  done? 
She  had  discovered  your  revolver  under  my 
pillow,  and  she  had  tied  her  handkerchief 
around  it,  and  was  using  it  as  a  doll ! 

"I  got  it  away  with  a  little  persuasion,  but 
at  times  she  still  asks  for  her  'army'  doll — 
saying  that  a  boy  she  knew,  named  Philip, 
had  sent  it  to  her  from  Manila,  whoe  he  was 
living. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"Masy  Cassom." 


Selwyn  read  this  letter  ^tting  before  the 
fire  in  die  living  room,  feet  on  the  fender,  pipe 
between  his  teeth.  It  was  the  first  day  of  ab- 
solute rest  he  had  had  in  a  long  while. 

Thinking,  he  sat  watching  the  flames  play- 
ing above  the  heavy  log;  and  as  he  lay  there  in 
his  chair,  the  unlighted  pipe  drooping  in  his 
hands,  the  telephone  on  the  desk  rang. 

Drina's  voice  sounded  afar,  and:  "Hello, 
sweetheart!  "he  said  gayly;  "is  there  anything 
I  can  do  for  your  youthful  highness? " 

"Mother  and  Eileen  have  gone  somewhere. 
I  haven't  anything  to  do  for  an  hour.  Can't 
you  come  around?" 

"Why,  yes,  if  you  want  me." 

"And  would  you  mind  bringing  me  a  twx 
of  mint  paste?  Mother  won't  object.  Be- 
sides, I'll  tell  her,  after  I've  eaten  them." 

"All  right!"  said  Selwyn,  laughing  and 
hanging  up  the  receiver. 

On  his  way  to  the  Gerards'  he  bought  a  box 
of  the  confection  dear  to  Drina.  But  as  he 
dropped  the  packet  into  his  overcoat  pocket, 
the  memory  of  the  past  rose  Up  suddenly, 
halting  him.  He  could  not  bear  to  go  to  the 
house  without  some  little  gift  for  Eileen,  and 
it  was  violets  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  that 
could  never  dawn  again. 

The  child  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  ex- 
pressed herself  so,  coming  across  to  the  chair 
where  he  sat  and  leaning  against  him,  one 
arm  on  his  shoulder. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "that  I  miss  you 
ever  so  much?  Do  you  know,  also,  that  I  am 
nearly  fourteen,  and  that  there  is  nobody  in 
this  house  near  enough  my  age  to  be  very 
companionable?  I  have  a^ed  them  to  send 
me  to  school,  and  mother  is  considering  it." 

"  What  a  tall  girl  you  are  growing  into !"  he 
said,  encircling  her  waist  with  one  arm. 
"Your  mother  was  like  you  at  fourteen. 
Did  she  ever  tell  you  how  she  first  met  your 
father?  Well,  I'll  tell  you  then.  Yourfather 
was  a  schoolboy  of  fifteen,  and  one  day  he  saw 
the  most  wonderful  little  girl  riding  a  polo 
pony  out  of  the  Park.  Her  mother  was  riding 
with  her.  And  he  lost  his  head,  and  ran  after 
her  until  she  rode  into  the  Academy  stables. 
And  in  he  went,  headlong,  after  her,  and 
found  her  dismounted  and  standing  with  her 
mother;  and  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  he  said  to 
her  mother:  'I've  run  quite  a  long  way  to  tell 
you  who  I  am:  I  am  Colonel  Gerarid's  son 
Austin.    Would  you  care  to  know  me?' 

"And  he  looked  at  the  little  girl,  who  had 
curis  precisely  like  yours,  and  the  same  litde 
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nose  and  mouth.  And  that  little  giii,  who  is 
now  your  motha*,  said  very  simply:  'Won't 
you  come  home  to  luncheon  with  us?  May 
he,  mother?  He  has  run  a  very  !ong  way  to 
be  polite  to  us.' 

"And  your  mother's  mother  looked  at  the 
boy  for  a  moment,  smiling,  for  he  was  the 
image  of  his  father,  who  had  been  at  school 
with  her.  Then  she  said: '  Come  to  luncheon 
and  tell  me  about  your  father.  Your  father 
once  came  a  thousand  miles  to  see  me,  but  I 
had  started  the  day  before  on  my  wedding- 
trip.' 

"And  that  is  how  your  father  first  met  your 
mother,  when  she  was  fourteen  years  old." 

.Drina  laughed:  "What  a  funny  boy  fa- 
ther was  to  run  after  a  strange  girl  on  a  polo 
pony!  Suppose — suppose  he  had  not  seen 
her,  and  had  not  run  after  her.  Where 
would  I  be  now,  Uncle  Philip?  Could  you 
please  tell  me?" 

"Still  aloft  among  the  cherubim,  sweet- 
heart." 

"But — ^whose  uncle  would  you  be?  And 
who  would  Boots  have  found  for  a  comrade 
like  me?  It's  a  good  thing  that  father  ran 
after  that  polo  pony.  Probably  God  arranged 
it.    Do  you  think  so?" 

"There  is  no  harm  in  thinking  it,"  he  said, 
smiling. 

"Uncle  Philip,  mother  has  forbidden  me — 
and  I'll  tell  her  and  take  my  punishment — 
but  would  you  mind  telling  me  how  you  first 
met  my  Aunt  Alixe  ?  " 

"WJty  do  you  ask,  dear?"  he  said  very 
quietly. 

"Because  I  was  just  wondering  whether 
God  arranged  that  too." 

Selwyn  looked  at  her  a  moment  "Yes," 
he  said  grimly;  "nothing  happens  by  chance." 

"Then,  when  God  arranges  such  things. 
He  does  not  always  consider  our  happiness." 

"He  gives  us  our  chance,  Drina." 

"Ohl  Did  you  have  a  chance?  I  heard 
mother  say  to  Eileen  that  you  had  never  had  a 
chance  for  happiness,  I  thought  it  was  very 
sad.  I  had  gone  into  the  clothes  press  to  play 
with  my  dolls — you  know  I  still  do  play  with 
them— ^at  is,  I  go  into  some  secret  place  and 
look  at  them  at  times  when  the  children  are 
not  around.  So  I  was  in  there,  sittmg  on  the 
cedar  chest,  and  I  couldn't  help  hearing  what 
they  said. 

"And  mother  said  to  Eileen:  'Dearest, 
can't  you  learn  to  care  for  him?'  And 
Eileen " 


"Drina!"  he  interrupted  sharply,  "you 
must  not  repeat  thin^  you  overhear." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  hear  anything  more,"  said 
the  child,  "because  I  remembered  that  I 
shouldn't  listen,  and  I  came  out  of  the  closet. 
Mother  was  standing  by  the  bed,  and  Eileen 
was  lying  on  the  bed  with  her  hands  over  her 
eyes;  and  I  didn't  know  she  had  been  crying 
until  I  said,  'Please  excuse  me  for  listening,' 
and  she  sat  up  very  quickly,  and  I  saw  her 
face  was  flushed  and  her  eyes  wet.  Isn't 
it  possible  for  you  to  many  anybody,  Uncle 
PhiUp?" 

"No,  Drina." 

The  child  balanced  a  bonbon  between 
thumb  and  forefinger,  considering  it  very 
gravely. 

"I  know  something  that  mother  does  not," 
she  said.  "Eileen  is  in  love.  I  heard  h« 
•say  so, 

"I  was  sleeping  with  her.  I  was  still 
awake,  and  I  heard  her  say:  'I  do  love  you — 
I  do  love  you,'  She  said  it  very  sofdy,  and  I 
cuddled  up,  supposing  she  meant  me.  But 
she  was  asleep." 

"She  certainly  meant  you,"  said  Sdwyn, 
forcing  his  stiffened  lips  mto  a  smile. 

"No;  she  did  not  mean  me." 

"H-how  do  you  know?" 

"Because  she  said  a  man's  name." 

The  silence  lengthened;  he  sat,  tilted  a  little 
forward,  blank  gajce  focused  on  the  snowy 
window;  Drina,  standing,  leaned  back  into 
the  hollow  of  his  arm,  absently  studying  her 
ring. 

A  few  mcHnents  later  her  music  teacher  ar- 
rived, and  Drina  was  obliged  to  leave  him. 

Meaning  to  go — for  the  house  and  its  asso- 
ciations made  him  resdess— 4ie  picked  up  the 
box  of  violets  and  turned  to  ring  for  a  maid  to 
take  charge  of  them — and  found  himself  con- 
fronting Eileen,  who,  in  her  furs  and  gloves, 
was  just  entering  the  room. 

"I  came  up,"  she  said;  "they  told  me  you 
were  here,  calling  very  formally  upon  Drina, 
if  you  please.  What  with  her  monopoly  of 
you  and  Boots,  there  seems  to  be  no  chance  for 
Nina  and  me." 

They  shook  hands  pleasantly;  he  offered 
her  the  box  of  violets,  and  she  thanked  him 
and  opened  it,  and,  lifting  the  heavy  per- 
fumed bunch,  bent  her  fresh  young  face  to  it. 

"The  first  night  1  ever  knew  you,  you  sent 
me  about  a  wagon-load  of  violets,"  she  said 
carelessly. 

He  nodded  pleasantly;  she  tossed  her  muS 
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onto  the  library  table,  stripped  oS  her  ^oves, 
and  bc^n  to  unhooL  her  fur  coat,  declining 
his  aid  with  a  quick  shake  oi  her  head. 

"  You  don't  look  very  well,  Captain  Selwyn; 
are  you?" 

"Perfectly.  I" — he  lauded — "lam grow- 
ing old;  that  is  all." 

"Captain  Selwyn!  But  o!  course  you  only 
say  thai  to  bring  out  that  latent  temper  of 
mine.  It's  about  the  only  thing  that  does 
it,  too.  And  pdease  don't  plague  me — if 
you've  only  a  few  tno.-nenls  to  stay.  It 
may  amuse  you  to  know  that  I,  too,'  am  ex- 
hibiting  signs  of  increasing  infirmity;  my  tem- 
per, if  you  please,  is  not  what  it  once  was." 

"Worse  than  ever?"  he  asked  in  [vetended 
astonishment. 

"Far  worse.  It  is  vicious. ,  Kit-Ki  took  a 
nap  on  a  new  dinner  gown  of  mine,  and  I 
slapped  her.  And  the  oth^  day  Drina  hid 
in  a  clothes  jn-ess  while  Nina  was  discussing 
my  {»ivate  affairs,  and  when  the  little  imp 
emerged  I  could  have  shaken  her.  Oh,  I  am 
certainly  becoming  infirm." 

At  the  mention  of  the  incident  of  which 
Drina  had  already  spoken  to  him,  Selwyn 
raised  his  head  and  looked  at  the  girl  curi- 
ously.   Then  he  laughed. 

"i  am  wondering,"  he  said  in  a  bantering 
voice,  "what  secrets  Drina  heard.  I  think 
I'd  better  ask  her " 

"You  had  better  noti  Besides,  /  said 
nothing  at  all.'" 

"But  Nina  did." 

"Would  you  like  to  know  what  Nina  was 
saying  to  me?"  she  asked. 

"I'd  rather  hear  what  you  said  to  her." 

"I  told  you  that  I  said  nothing." 

"Not  even  a  sound?" 

"N — wdl — ^I  won't  answer  that." 

After  a  moment  he  said,  still  curious : "  Why 
were  you  crying,  Eileen?" 

"Oyingl    I  didn't  say  I  was  crying." 

"I  assume  it." 

"Well — ^yes,"  she  admitted,  "I  was  crying 
— if  you  insist  on  knowing.  Now  that  you 
have  so  cleverly  driven  me  to  admit  that,  can 
you  also  force  me  to  tell  you  wky  I  was  so 
tearful?" 

"Certainly,"  he  said  promptly;  "it  was 
something  Nina  said  that  made  you  cry." 

They  both  laughed. 

"Oh,  what  a  come-downl"  she  said  teas- 
in^y.  "You  knew  that  before.  But  can 
you  force  me  to  confess  to  you  wkal  Nina  was 
saying?    If  you  can  you  are  the  cleverest 


cross-examiner  in  the  world,  far  I'd  rather 
perish  than  tell  you " 

"  Oh,"  he  said  instantly, "  then  it  was  some- 
thing about  love!" 

He  had  not  meant  to  say  it;  he  had  spoken 
too  quickly,  and  the  flush  of  surjsise  on  the 
girl's  face  was  matched  by  the  color  rising  to 
his  own  temples.  And,  to  retrieve  the  situa- 
tion, he  spoke  too  quickly  again — and  too 
li^tly. 

"A  giri  would  rather  perish  than  admit 
that  she  is  in  love,"  he  said,  forcing  a  laugh. 

The  surprise  had  faded  from  her  face,  but 
the  color  remained;  and  with  it  something 
else — something  in  the  blue  eyes  he  had  never 
before  encountered  there — the  faintest  trace 
of  recoil,  d  shrinking  away  from  him. 

He  had  not  yet  spoken  when  again  she 
lifted  her  eyes  and  saw  him  ^tting  in  the  dusk, 
one  arm  resting  across  his  knee,  his  body  bent 
slightly  forward,  his  gaze  vacant. 

"What  has  come  between  us,  Captain 
Selwyn?  What  has  happened  to  us?  Some- 
thing is  all  wrong,  and  Z — I  ask  you  what  it  is, 
because  I  don't  know." 

He  had  lifted  his  head  at  her  first  word, 
hesitatin^y,  as  though  dazed. 

"CoiUdyou  tell  me?"  she  asked  faintly. 

"Tell  you  what,  child?" 

"Why  you  are  so  silent  with  me;  what  has 
crept  in  between  us?  I" — the  innocent  cour- 
age sustaining  her — "I  have  not  changed — 
except  a  little  in — in  the  way  you  wished. 
Have  you?" 

"No,"  he  said  in  an  altered  voice. 

"Then — ^what  is  it?  I  have  been — you 
have  left  me  so  much  alone  this  winter — and 
I  supposed  I  understood " 

"  My  work,"  he  said;  but  she  scarcely  knew 
the  voice  for  his. 

"I  know;  you  have  had  no  time.  I  know 
that;  I  ought  to  know  it  by  this  time,  for  I 
have  told  myself  often  enough.  And  yet — 
when  we  are  together,  it  is — it  has  been — 
different.  Can  you  tell  me  why?  Do  you 
think  me  changed?" 

"  You  must  not  change,"  he  said. 

"No,"  she  breathed,  wondering,  "I  could 
not — encept — a  little,  as  I  told  you." 

"You  must  not  change — not  even  that 
way!"  he  repeated  in  a  voice  so  low  she  could 
scarcely  hear  him — and  believed  she  had  mis- 
understood him.  Then,  suddenly  instinct 
with  the  subtle  fear  which  had  driven  her 
into  speech: 

"When  I  said — said  that  to  you — ^last  sum- 
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mer;  when  I  cried  in  the  swinging  seat  there — 
because  I  could  not  answer  you — as  I  wished 
to — did//w(changeyou,  Captain  Selwyn?" 

"No." 

"Then  y-you  are  unchanged?" 

"Yes,  Eileen." 

"Then— then  that  is  not  it,'!  ^e  faltered. 
"I  was  afraid — I  have  sometimes  wondered  if 
it  was.  I  am  very  glad.  Captain  Selwyn. 
Will  you  wait  a — a  little  longer — for  me  to — 
to  change?" 

He  stood  up  suddenly  in  the  darkness,  and 
she  sprang  to  her  feet,  breathless;  for  she  had 
caught  the  low  exclamation,  and  the  strange 
sound  that  stifled  it  in  his  throat. 

"Tell  me,"  she  stammered,  "w-what  has 
happened.  D-don't  turn  away  to  the  win- 
dow; don't  leave  me  all  alone  to  endure  this — 
this  something  I  have  known  was  drawing  you 
away — I  don't  know  wherel  What  is  it? 
Could  you  not  tell  me,  Captain  Selwyn?  I — 
I  have  been  very  frank  with  you;  I  have  been 
truthful — and  loyal.  I  gave  you,  from  the 
moment  I  knew  you,  all  of  me  there  was  to 
give.  And — and  if  there  is  more  to  give — 
now — it  was  yours  when  it  came  to  me, 

"Do  you  think  I  am  too  young  to  know 
what  I  am  saying?  Solitude  is  a  teacher.  I — 
I  am  still  a  scholar,  perhaps,  but  I  think  that 
you  could  teach  me  what  ray  drillmaster. 
Solitude,  could  not — if  it — it  is  true  you  love 
me." 

The  mounting  sea  of  passion  swept  him;  he 
turned  on  her  unsteadily,  his  hands  clinched, 
not  daring  to  touch  her.  Shame,  contrition, 
horror  that  the  damage  was  already  done,  all 
were  forgotten;  only  the  deadly  grim  duty  of 
the  moment  held  him  back, 

"Dear,"  he  said,  "because  I  am  unchanged 
— because  I — I  love  you  so — help  me! — and 
God  help  us  both." 

"Tell  me,"  she  said  steadily,  but  it  was  fear 
that  stilled  her  voice.  Her  head  was  high 
and  her  eyes  met  his,  straight,  unwavering. 

"I — ^I  knew  it,"  she  said;  "I  understood 
there  was  something.  If  it  is  trouble — and  I 
see  it  is — bring  it  to  me.  If  I  am  the  woman 
you  took  me  for,  give  me  my  part  in  this." 

"Do  you  ask  a  part  in  this?"  he  said  at 
last. 

"I  ask  it." 

"Why?" 

"For  love  of  you,"  she  said,  as  white  as 
death. 

He  caught  his  breath  sharply  and  straight- 
ened out,  passing  one  hand  across  his  eyes. 


When  she  saw  his  face  again  in  the  dim  light 
it  was  ^astly. 

"There  was  a  woman,"  he  s^d,  "for 
whom  I  was  once  responsilale,"  He  spoke 
wearily,  head  bent,  resting  the  weight  of  one 
arm  on  the  table  against  which  she  leaned. 
"Do  you  understand?  "he  asked. 

"Yes.    You  mean — Mrs,  Ruthven," 

"I  mean — her.  Afterwards — ^when  matters 
had  altered — ^I  came — home." 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  about  him  in 
the  darkness. 

"Came  home,"  he  repeated,  "no  longer  a 
man;  the  shadow  of  a  man,  with  no  hope,  no 
outlook,  no  right  to  hope.  No  right  to  hope. 
Others  told  me  that  I  still  possessed  that 
right,  I  knew  they  were  wrong;  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  persuaded  me — I  persuaded 
myself  that,  after  all,  perhaps  my  right  to 
hope  remained  to  me.  I  persuaded  myself 
that  I  mi^t  be,  after  all,  the  substance,  not 
the  shadow, 

"And  so  I  dared  to  love  you." 

She  gazed  at  him,  scarcely  breathing, 

"Then,"  he  said,  "came  the  awakening. 
My  dream  had  ended," 

She  waited,  the  lace  on  her  breast  scarce 
stirring,  so  still  she  stood,  so  pitifully  still. 

"  Such  responsibility  cannot  die  while  those 
live  who  undertook  it.  I  believed  it  until  I 
desired  to  believe  it  no  longer.  But  a  man's 
self-persuasion  cannot  alter  such  laws — nor 
can  human  laws  confirm  or  nullify  them,  nor 
can  a  great  religion  do  more  than  admit 
their  truth,  basing  its  creed  upon  such  laws. 
No  man  can  put  asunder,  no  laws  of  man 
undo  the  burden.  And,  to  my  shame  and 
disgrace,  I  have  had  to  releam  this  after 
oEfering  you  a  love  I  had  no  right  to  offer — a 
life  which  is  not  my  own  to  give." 

He  took  one  step  toward  her,  and  his  voice 
fell  so  low  that  she  could  just  hear  him : 

"She  has  lost  her  mind,  and  the  case  is 
hopeless.  Those  to  whom  the  laws  of  the 
land  have  given  care  of  her  turned  on  her, 
threatened  her  with  disgrace.  And  when  one 
friend  of  hers  hailed  this  miserable  conspir- 
acy, her  malady  came  swiftly  upon  her,  and 
suddenly  she  found  herself  helpless,  penni- 
less, abandoned,  her  mind  already  clouded, 
and  clouding  faster!  Eileen,  was  there  then 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  responsi- 
bility? Because  a  man's  son  was  named  in  the 
parable,  does  the  lesson  end  there — and  are 
there  no  others  as  prodigal — no  other  bonds 
that  hold  as  inexorably  as  the  bond  of  love? 
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"Men — a  lawyer  or  two — a  referee — de- 
cided to  remove  a  burden;  but  a  higher  court 
has  replaced  it," 

He  came  and  stood  directly  heion  her: 

"I  dare  not  utter  one  WOTd  of  love  to  you; 
I  dare  not  touch  you.  What  chance  is  there 
for  such  a  man  as  I?" 

"No  chance — for  us,"  she  whispered. 
"Go!" 

For  a  seccmd  he  stood  motionless,  then, 
swaying  slighdy,  turned  on  his  bed. 


CHAPTER  Xn 


Neergakd  had  already  begun  to  make 
mistakes.  The  first  was  in  thinking  that, 
among  those  whose  only  distinction  was  their 
wealth,  his  own  wealth  permitted  him  the 
same  insolence  and  ruthlessness  that  so  fre- 
quently characterized  them. 

Qever,  vindictively  patient,  ciicumspect, 
and  commercially  competent  as  he  had  been, 
his  intelligence  was  not  of  a  high  order.  The 
intelligent  never  willfully  make  enemies; 
Keei^rd  made  them  gratuitously,  cynically 
kicking  from  under  him  the  props  he  used  in 
mounting  the  breach,  and  which  he  fancied 
he  no  longer  needed  as  a  scaffolding  now  that 
he  had  obtained  a  foothold  on  the  outer  wall. 
Thus  he  had  sneerin^y  dispensed  with 
Gerald;  thus  he  had  shouldered  Fane  and 
Harmon  out  of  his  way  when  they  objected  to 
the  purchase  of  Neergard's  acreage  ailjoining 
the  Siowitha  preserve,  and  its  incorporation 
as  an  integral  portion  of  the  club  tract;  thus 
he  was  preparing  to  rid  himself  of  Ruthven  for 
another  reason.  But  he  was  not  yet  quite 
ready  to  spurn  Ruthven,  because  he  wanted  a 
little  more  out  of  him — just  enough  to  jJace 
himself  on  a  secure  footing  among  those  of  the 
yoimger  set,  where  Ruthven,  as  hack  cotillion 
leader,  was  regarded  by  the  young  with  wide- 
eyed  awe. 

Now  he  had  arrived  among  those  outlying 
camps  where  camp  followers  and  masters 
mingled.  Certain  card  rooms  were  open  to 
him,  certain  drawing-rooms,  certain  dubs. 

Already  the  familiarity  of  his  appearance 
and  his  name  appeared  to  sanction  his  pres- 
ence; two  minor  ciubs,  but  good  ones — in  need 
of  dues — had  strained  at  this  social  camel  and 
swallowed  him.  Card  rooms  welcomed  him 
— not  the  rooms  once  flung  open  contemptu- 


ously for  his  plucking,  but  rooms  where  play 
was  fiercer,  and  where  those  who  faced  him 
expected  batUe  to  the  limit. 

And  they  got  it,  for  he  no  longer  felt  obliged 
to  lose.  And  that  again  was  a  mistake;  he 
could  not  yet  aSord  to  win. 

Thick  in  the  chance  and  circumstance  of 
the  outer  camp,  heavily  involved  financially 
and  already  a  crushing  financial  frace,  meshed 
or  spinning  in  his  turn  the  strands  and  coun- 
terstrands  of  intrigue,  with  a  dozen  men  al- 
ready mortally  offended  and  a  woman  or  two 
alarmed  or  half<ontemptuou^y  on  guard, 
flattered,  covetous,  or  afraid,  tiie  limit  of 
Neergard's  intelligence  was  reached. 

George  Fane,  unpleasantly  involved  in 
Block  Copper,  angry,  but  not  very  much 
frightened,  turned  in  casual  good  faith  to 
Neergard  to  ease  matters  until  he  could  cover. 
And  Neergard  locked  him  in  the  tighter  and 
Mouldered  his  way  through  Rosamund's 
drawing-room  to  the  sill  of  Sanxon  Orchil's 
outer  office,  treading  on  Harmon's  heels. 

Harmon,  in  disgust,  wrath,  and  fear,  went  to 
Craig;  Craig  to  Maxwell  Hunt;  Hunt  wired 
Motdy;  Mottly,  cold  and  deek  in  his  con- 
tempt, came  from  Palm  Beach. 

T^e  cohesive  power  of  caste  is  an  unknown 
element  to  the  outsider.  That  he  had  un- 
wittingly and  [xvmatiu^y  aroused  some  un- 
suspected fcH'ce  on  which  he  had  not  counted 
and  of  which  he  had  no  definite  knowledge 
was  revealed  to  Neergard  when  he  desired 
Rosamund  to  obtain  for  him  an  invitation  to 
the  Orchils'  ball. 

It  appeared  that  she  could  not  do  so — that 
even  the  threatened  tendency  of  Block  Copper 
could  not  sharpen  her  wits  to  devise  a  way  for 
him.  Very  innocently  she  told  him  that  Jack 
Ruthven  was  leading  the  Chinese  cotUlion 
with  Mrs.  Ddmour-Cames  from  one  end, 
Gerald  ErroU  with  Gladys  from  the  other — a 
hint  that  a  card  ought  to  be  easy  to  obtain 
in  spite  of  the  strangely  forgetful  Orchils. 

Long  since  he  had  fixed  upon  Gladys  Orchil 
as  the  most  suitable  silent  partner  for  the  un- 
built house  of  Neergard,  unconcerned  that 
rumor  was  already  sending  her  abroad  fw  the 
double  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  Gerald  and  of 
giving  desenHng  aristocracy  a  look-in  at  the 
fresh  youth  of  her  and  her  selling  price. 

So  he  had  come,  on  various  occasions,  close 
to  the  unnifBed  skirts  of  this  young  girl — not 
yet,  however,  in  her  own  house.  But  Sanson 
Orchil  had  recently  condescended  to  turn 
around  in  his  office  chair  and  leave  his  amus- 
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ing  railroad  combinEitions  long  enough  to  di- 
vide with  Neergard  a  quarter  of  a  million 
copper  profits;  and  there  was  another  turn 
to  be  expected  when  Neergard  gave  the 
word. 

Therefore  it  puzzled  and  confused  Neer- 
gard to  be  overlooked  where  the  gay  w«^d 
had  been  summoned  with  an  accompanying 
blast  from  the  public  press;  therefore  he  had 
gone  to  Rosamund  with  the  curtest  of  hints; 
but  be  had  remained,  standing  before  her, 
checked,  not  condescending  to  irritation,  but 
mentally  alert  to  a  new  element  of  resistance 
which  lie  had  not  eiipected — a  new  force,  pal- 
pable, unlooked  for,  unclassified  as  yet  in  this 
schedule  for  his  life's  itinerary.  That  force 
was  the  cohesive  power  of  abstract  caste  in 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  irritant  threatening 
its  atomic  disintegration.  That  foreign  and 
irritating  substance  was  himself. 

Rosamund,  smoothly  groomed,  golden- 
headed,  and  smiling,  rose  as  Neergard  moved 
slondy  forward  to  take  his  leave. 

"So  stupid  of  them  to  have  overiooked 
you,"  she  said;  "and  I  should  have  thou^t 
Gladys  would  have  remembered — unless    '    " 

"Unless  what?"  he  asked. 

"Unless  Gladys's  intellect,  which  has  only 
room  i<x  one  idea  at  a  time,  is  already  fully 
occupied  with  that  Gerald  boy" — she 
shrugged  indulgently — "perhaps  with  her 
{Hietty  American  Grace  and  the  outlook  for 
the  Insular  invasion." 

Neergard's  apple  face  was  dull  and  mot- 
tled, and  on  the  thin  bridge  of  his  nose  the 
sweat  listened.  He  did  not  know  what  she 
meant;  and  she  knew  he  did  not. 

"Gerald,  poor  lad,  is  to  be  disciplined,"  she 
observed.  "The  prettiest  of  American  duch- 
esses takes  her  over  next  spring;  and  God 
knows  the  household  cavahy  needs  greet) 
forage.  Besides,  even  Jack  Ruthven  may 
stand  the  chance  they  say  he  stands  if  it  is 
true  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  sue  for  his 
divorce." 

Again  he  felt  the  check  of  something  in- 
tangible but  real;  and  the  vanity  in  him, 
flicked  on  the  raw,  peered  out  at  her  from  his 
close-set  eyes.  For  a  moment  he  measured 
her  from  the  edge  of  her  skirt  to  her  golden 
head,  insolently. 

"You  might  remind  your  husband,"  he 
said,  "that  I'd  rather  like  to  have  a  card  to 
the  Orchil  affair." 

"There  is  no  use  in  speaking  to  George," 
she  replied  regretfully,  shaking  her  head. 


"Try  it,"  returned  Neergard  with  the  hint 
of  a  snarl. 

That  afternoon,  alone  in  his  office,  Neer- 
gard remembered  Gerald.  And  for  the  first 
time  he  understood  the  mistake  of  making  an 
enemy  out  of  what  he  had  known  only  as  a 
friendly  fod. 

But  it  was  a  detail,  after  all — merely  a 
sli^t  error  in  assuming  too  early  an  ain>- 
gance  he  could  have  afforded  to  wait  for.  He 
had  waited  a  long,  long  while  for  some  things. 

As  for  Fane,  he  had  him  locked  up  with  his 
short  account.  No  doubt  he'd  hear  from  the 
Orchils  through  the  Fanes.  However,  to 
clinch  the  matter,  he  thou^t  he  might  as  wdl 
stop  in  to  see  Ruthven.  A  plain  word  or  two 
to  Ruthven  indicating  his  own  widies — per- 
haps outlining  his  policy  concerning  the 
future  house  of  Neergard — might  as  well  be 
delivered  now  as  later. 

As  his  cab  drove  up  to  the  intricately  orna- 
mental house  of  gray  stone,  a  big  touring 
limousine  wheeled  out  bom  befc»%  the  curb, 
and  he  caught  si^t  of  Sanxon  Orchil  and 
Phoenix  Motdy  inside,  evidently  just  leaving 
Ruthven. 

His  smiling  and  very  cordial  bow  was  re- 
turned coc^y  by  Orchil,  and  apparently  not 
observed  at  all  by  Mottly,  He  sat  a  second  m 
his  cab,  motionless,  the  obsequious  smile  still 
stenciled  on  his  flushed  face;  then  the  flush 
darkened. 

Ruthven  in  a  lounging  suit  of  lilac  silk, 
sashed  in  with  flexible  silver,  stood  with  bis 
back  to  the  door  as  Neergard  was  announced; 
and  even  after  that  Ruthven  todL  bis  tinie 
to  turn  and  stare,  and  nod  with  a  deliberate 
negligence  that  accented  the  a£Eront. 

Neergard  sat  down;  Ruthven  gazed  out  (rf 
the  window,  then,  soft  thumbs  hooked  in  his 
sa^,  turned  leisurely  in  impudent  intem^- 
tion. 

"What  the  hell  is  the  matter  with  you?" 
a^ed  Neetgard,  for  the  subtle  something  he 
had  been  encountering  all  day  had  suddenly 
seemed  to  wall  him  out  of  all  he  had  con- 
quered, forcing  him  back  into  the  simpler 
s(»did  territory  where  ways  and  modes  of 
speech  were  more  familiar  to  him — where  the 
spontajieous  crudity  of  expression  belonged — 
among  the  husks  of  all  he  had  supposed  dis- 
carded forever. 

"  Really,"  observed  Ruthven,  staring  at  the 
seated  man,  "I  scarcely  understand  your  re- 
mark." 

"Well,  you'll  understand  it  pahaps  when  I 
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cboose  to  explain  it,"  said  Neergard.  "I  see 
there's  some  trouble  somewhere.  What  is 
it?  What's  the  matter  with  Orchil,  and  that 
hatchet-faced  beagle  pup,  Motdy?  Is  there 
anything  the  matter.  Jack?" 

"NoAing  important,"  said  Ruthven  with 
an  intonation  which  troubled  Neergard. 
"Did  you  come  here  to — ah — ask  anjfthing  of 
me?    Very  ^ad  to  do  anything,  I'm  sure." 

"Are  you?  Well,  then,  I  want  a  card  to 
the  Orchils'." 

Ruthven  b^an  to  explain,  ratha-  languidly, 
that  it  was  impossible;  but — "I  want  it,"  in- 
sisted the  odier  doggedly. 

"I  can't  be  of  any  service  to  you  in  this  in- 
stance," 

"Oh,  yes,  I  think  you  can.  I  tell  you  I 
want  that  card.  Do  you  understand  plain 
speech?" 

"Ya-as,"  drawled  Ruthven,  seating  him- 
self a  triSe  wearily  among  his  cushions,  "but 
yours  is  so — ah — ^very  plain — quite  elemen- 
ts, you  know.  Vou  i^  ioi  a  bid  to  the 
Orchils';  I  tell  you  quite  seriously  I  can't 
secure  one  for  you." 

"  You'd  better  think  it  over,"  said  Neei^ard 
menacingly. 

"You  insist?"  in  mildly  bored  deprecation. 

"Yes,  I  insist.  Why  can't  you— or  why 
won't  you?" 

"Well,  if  you  really  insist,  they — ah — don't 
want  you,  Neergard." 

"  Wio — why — how  do  you  happen  to  know 
that  they  don't?  Is  this  some  petty  spite 
of  that  young  cub,  Gerald?  Or" — and  he 
almost  looked  at  Ruthven — "is  this  some 
childish  whim  of  yours?" 

"Oh,  really  now " 

"Yes,  really  now,"  sneered  Neergard, 
"you'd  better  tell  me.  And  you'd  better 
understand,  now,  once  for  all,  just  exactly 
what  I've  outlined  for  myself — so  you  can 
steer  clear  of  the  territory  I  operate  in. 

"  I  need  a  little  backmg,  but  I  can  get  along 
without  it.  And  what  I'm  going  to  do  is  to 
marry  Miss  Orchil.  Now  you  know;  now 
you  understand.  I  don't  care  a  danm  about 
the  Erroll  boy;  and  I  think  I'll  discount  right 
now  any  intentions  of  any  married  man  to 
bother  Miss  Orchil  after  some  Dakota  decree 
frees  him  from  the  woman  whom  he's  driven 
into  an  asylum." 

"So  that  is  discounted,  is  it?" 

"I  think  so,"  nodded  Neergard.  "I  don't 
think  that  man  wQl  try  to  obtain  a  divorce 
until  I  say  the  wmxI." 


"Oh!    Why  not?" 

"Because  of  my  knowledge  concerning  that 
man's  crooked  methods  in  obtaining  for  me 
certain  options  that  meant  ruin  to  his  own 
country  club,"  said  Neergard  coolly. 

"I  see.  How  extraordinary!  But  the  club 
has  bought  in  all  that  land,  hasn't  it  ? " 

"Yes — but  the  stench  of  your  treachray 
remains,  my  friend." 

"Not  treacher)',  only  temptation,"  ob- 
served Ruthven  blandly.  "I've  talked  it  all 
over  with  Orchil  and  Mottly " 

"You — what!"  gasped  Neei^ard. 

"Talked  about  it,"  repeated  Ruthven,  hard 
face  guileless,  and  raising  his  eyebrows.  "I 
told  Orchil  what  you  persuaded  me  to  do " 

"  You — you  damned " 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all ! "  protested  Ruthven, 
languidly  settling  himself  once  more  among 
the  cushions.  "And  by  the  way,"  he  added, 
"there's  a  law — by-law — something  or  other, 
that  I  understand  may  interest  you" — he 
looked  up  at  Neergard,  who  had  sunk  back 
inhischair — "about  unpaid  assessments " 

Neergard  now  for  the  first  time  was  looking 
direcdy  at  him. 

"Unpaid  assessments,"  repeated  Ruthven. 
"It's  a  detail — a  law — never  enforced  unless 
we — ah — find  it  convenient  to  rid  ourselves  of 
a  member.  It's  rather  useful,  you  see,  in 
such  a  case—a  technical  pretext,  you  know. 
I  forget  the  exact  phrasing;  something  about 
'ceases  to  retain  his  membership,  and  such 
shares  of  stock  as  he  may  own  in  the  said 
dub  shall  be  appraised  and  delivered  to  the 
treasurer  upon  receipt  of  the  value' — or 
something  like  that." 

Still  Neergard  looked  at  him,  hunched  up 
in  his  chair,  chin  sunk  on  his  chest. 

"Thought  it  just  as  well  to  mention  it," 
said  Ruthven  blandly,  "as  they've  seen  fit  to 
take  advantage  of  the — ah — oppralunity — 
under  legal  advice.  You'll  hear  from  the 
secretary,  I  fancy — Motdy,  you  know.  Is 
there  anything  more,  Neergard?" 

Neergard,  hunched  up  in  his  chair,  began 
to  understand.  If  Ruthven  had  been  a 
blackguard — it  was  n.ot  for  him  to  punish 
him — no,  not  even  threaten  to  expose  him. 
His  own  caste  would  take  care  of  that;  his  own 
sort  would  manage  such  affairs.  Meanwhile 
Neei^ard  had  presumed  to  annoy  them,  and 
the  society  into  which  he  had  forced  himself 
and  which  he  had  digestively  affected,  squid- 
like, was  now  slowly  turning  itself  inside  out 
to  expel  him,  as  a  foreign  substance  from  which 
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such  unimportant  nutrition  as  he  had  afforded 
had  been  completely  extracted. 

In  due  time  Neergard,  who  still  spent  his 
penny  on  a  morning  paper,  read  about  the 
Orchil  bait.  Then  he  rose  wearily,  and  staned 
downtown  to  sec  what  his  lawyers  could  do 
toward  reinstating  him  in  a  club  that  had  ex- 
pelled him — to  find  out  if  there  remained  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  chance  in  the  matter.  But 
even  as  he  went  he  knew  there  could  be  none. 

He  had  less  time  now,  and  there  was  a  new 
pressure  which  he  was  beginning  to  feel 
vaguely  hostile  to  him  in  his  business  enter- 
prises—hitches in  the  negotiations  of  loans, 
delays,  periiaps  accidental,  but  annoying; 
changes  of  policy  in  certain  firms  who  no 
longer  cared  to  consider  acreage  as  invest- 
ment; and  a  curiously  veiled  antagonism  to 
him  in  a  certain  railroad,  the  reorganization 
of  which  he  had  dared  once  to  aspire  to. 

And  one  day  he  went  home,  very  tired  with 
a  mental  lassitude  that  depressed  him  and 
left  him  drowsy  in  his  great  armchair  before 
the  grate — too  drowsy  and  apathetic  even  to 
examine  the  letters  and  documents  laid  out 
for  him  by  his  secretary,  although  one  of  them 
seemed  to  be  important — something  about 
alienation  of  affections,  something  about  a 
yacht  and  Mrs.  Ruthven,  and  a  heavy  suit  to 
be  brought  unless  other  settlement  was  sug- 
gested as  a  balm  to  Mr.  Ruthven. 

To  dress  for  dinner  was  an  effort — a  purely 
mechanical  operation  which  was  only  partly 
successful,  although  his  man  aided  him.  But 
he  was  too  tired  to  continue  the  effort;  and  at 
last  it  was  his  man  alone  who  disembarrassed 
him  of  his  heavy  clothing  and  who  laid  him 
among  the  bedclothes,  where  he  sank  back, 
relaxed,  breathing  loudly  in  the  dreadful  de- 
pressed stupor  of  utter  physical  and  neurotic 
prostration. 

Meaningless  to  him  the  hurriedly  intrusive 
attorneys — his  own  and  Ruthven's — who 
forced  their  way  in  that  night— or  was  it  the 
next,  or  months  later?  A  weight  like  the 
weight  of  death  lay  on  him,  mind  and  body. 
If  he  com[»%hended  what  threatened,  what 
was  coming,  he  did  not  care.  The  world 
passed  on,  leaving  him  lying  there,  nerveless, 
exhausted,  a  derelict  on  a  sea  too  stormy  ior 
such  as  he — a  wreck  that  might  have  sailed 
safely  in  narrower  waters. 

Even  before  Neergard's  illness  Ruthven's 
domestic  and  financial  affairs  were  in  a  vil- 


lainous mess.  Whether  or  not  his  wife  was 
mentally  competent  he  did  not  know;  he  did 
not  know  anything  about  her.  But  he  dared 
not  make  a  legal  issue  of  her  probable  con- 
tinued infirmity,  because  of  his  physical  fear 
of  Selwyn. 

But  there  was — or  he  thought  that  there 
had  been—one  way  to  begin  the  matter,  and 
that  was  to  pretend  to  assume  Neerjjard 
responsible;  and,  on  the  strength  of  his  wife's 
summer  sojourn  aboard  the  Niobrara,  turn  on 
Neergard  and  demand  a  reckoning  which  he 
believed  Selwyn  would  never  hear  of,  because 
he  did  not  believe  Neergard  dared  defend 
the  suit,  and  would  soonn  or  later  com- 
promise. 

Ruthven  was  too  deadly  afraid  of  Selw3ni  to 
begin  suit  at  that  stage  of  the  proceeding. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  start,  through  his  at- 
torneys, a  search  for  his  wife,  and  meanwhile 
try  to  formulate  some  sort  of  definite  plan  In 
regard  to  Gladys  Orchil;  for  if  that  feather- 
brained youngster  went  abroad  in  the  sjKing 
he  meant  to  follow  the  young  giri  he  had 
selected  to  rehabilitate  the  name,  forttme,  and 
house  of  Ruthven. 

This,  in  brief,  was  Ruthven's  general 
scheme  of  campaign;  and  the  entire  affair  had 
taken  some  sort  of  shape,  and  was  slowly  be- 
ginning to  move,  when  Neergard's  illness 
came  as  an  absolute  check,  just  as  the  first 
papers  were  about  to  be  served  on  him. 

But  he  could  still  continue  an  unobtru^ve 
search  for  the  whereabouts  of  his  wife,  which 
he  did.  And  the  chances  were  that  his  attor- 
neys would  find  her  without  great  difficulty, 
because  Selwyn  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  he  was  being  followed. 

Once  a  week  Selwyn  called  at  the  Gerards*, 
spending  most  of  his  time  while  there  with 
the  children.  Sometimes  he  saw  Nma  and 
Eileen,  usually  just  returned  or  about  to  de- 
part for  some  function;  and  his  vl^t,  as  a  rule, 
ended  with  a  cup  of  tea  alone  with  Austin,  and 
a  quiet  cigar  in  the  library,  where  Kit-Ei  sat, 
paws  folded  under,  approving  of  the  fireside 
warmth  in  a  pleasurable  monotone. 

Austin  had  begun  to  show  a  peculiar  pride 
in  the  commercial  development  of  G^^d, 
speaking  often  of  his  gratifying  application  to 
business,  the  stability  of  his  modest  position, 
the  friends  he  was  making  among  men  of  sub- 
stance, their  regard  for  him. 

"Not  that  the  boy  Is  doing  much  of  a  busi- 
ness yet,"  he  would  say  with  a  tolerant  shrug 
of  his  big  fieshy  shoulders,  "but  he's  laying 
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the  foundation  for  success — a  good,  upright, 
solid  foundation — with  the  doubtful  scheming 
of  Neergard  left  out." 

Austin  considered  his  cigar  end,  turning  it 
round  and  round.  "There's  good  stock  in 
the  jjoy;  I  always  knew  it — even  when  he 
acted  like  a  yellow  pup.  You  see,  Phil,  that 
my  treatment  of  him  was  the  proper  treat- 
ment. I  was  right  in  refusing  to  mollycoddle 
him  or  put  up  with  any  of  his  callow,  unbaked 
impudence.  You  know  yourself  that  you 
wanted  me  to  let  up  on  him — make  all  kinds 
of  excuses.  Why,  man,  if  I  had  given  him  an  > 
inch  leeway  he'd  have  been  up  to  his  ears  in 
debt.  But  I  was  firm.  He  saw  I'd  stand  no 
fooling.  He  didn't  dare  contract  debts  which 
he  couldn't  pay.  So  now,  Phil,  you  can  ap- 
preciate the  results  of  my  attitude  toward 
him." 

"I  can,  indeed,"  said  Selwyn  thoughtfully, 

"Well,  I'm  glad  of  it.  You  thought  me 
harsh — oh,  I  know  you  didl — but  I  don't 
blame  you.  I  knew  what  I  was  about.  Why, 
Phil,  if  I  hadn't  taken  the  firm  stand  I  took 
that  boy  would  have  been  running  to  Nina 
and  Eileen — he  did  go  to  his  sister  (»ice,  but 
he  never  dared  try  it  again ! — and  he'd  prob- 
ably have  borrowed  money  of  Neergard  and 
— by  Jovel  he  might  eveti  have  come  to  you  to 
gethimout  of  his  scrapes! " 

"Oh,  scarcely  that,"  protested  Selwyn  with 
grave  humor. 

After  a  few  moments'  silence  Austin  said 
curiously:  "You're  a  frugal  bird.  You 
used  to  be  fastidious.  Do  you  know  that 
coat  of  yours  is  nearly  the  limit?" 

"Nonsense,"  said  Selwyn,  coloring. 

"It  is.  What  do  you  do  with  your  money? 
Invest  it,  of  course;  but  you  ought  to  let  me 
place  it.  You  never  spend  any;  you  should 
have  a  decent  little  sum  tucked  away  by  this 
time.  Do  your  Chaosite  experiments  cost 
anything  now?" 

"No;  the  government  is  conducting 
them." 

"Good  business.  What  does  the  bally 
government  think  of  the  powder,  now?" 

"I  can't  tell  yet,"  said  Selwyn  listlessly. 
"There's  a  plate  due  to  arrive  to-morrow;  if 
repa«sents  a  section  of  the  side  armor  of  one  of 
the  new  32,ooo-ton  battle  ships.  I  hope  to 
crack  it." 

A  little  later  Austin  cast  the  remains  of  his 
cigar  from  him,  straightened  up,  yawned, 
patted  his  waistcoat,  and  looked  wisely  at  the 
cat. 


"I'm  going  to  bed,"  he  announced.  "Boots 
is  to  bring  back  Nina  and  Eileen.  You 
don't  mind,  do  you,  Phil?  I've  a  busy  day 
to-morrow.  There's  Scotch  over  there — you 
know  where  things  are.  Ring  if  you  have 
a  sudden  desire  for  anything  funny  like  pea- 
cock feathers  on  toast.  There's  cold  grouse 
somewhere  underground  if  you're  going  to  be 
an  owl.  And  don't  feed  that  cat  on  the 
rugs.     Good  night." 

"Good  nigbt,"  nodded  Selwyn,  relighting 
his  cigar. 

He  had  been  smoking  for  half  an  hour  per- 
ha|fe,  lying  deep  in  his  chair,  worn  features 
dully  illuminated  by  the  sinking  fire;  and  he 
was  thinking  about  going — had  again  re- 
lighted his  partly  consumed  cigar  to  help  him 
with  its  fragrant  companionship  on  his  dark 
route  homeward,  when  he  heard  a  footfall  on 
the  landing,  and  turned  to  catcli  a  glimpse  of 
Gerald  in  overcoat  and  hat,  moving  silently 
toward  the  stairs, 

"Hello,  old  fellow!"  he  said,  surprised.  "I 
didn't  know  you  were  in  the  house." 

The  boy  heutated,  turned,  placed  some- 
thing just  out^de  the  doorway,  and  came 
quickly  into  the  room. 

"Philip!"  he  said  with  a  curious,  excited 
laugh,  "I  want  to  ask  you  something.  I 
never  yet  came  to  you  without  asking  some- 
thing and — you  never  have  failed  me.  Would 
you  tell  me  now  what  I  had  better  do  ? " 

"Certainty,"  said  Selwyn,  surprised  and 
smiling;  "ask  me,  old  fellow.  You're  not 
eloping  with  some  nice  giri,  are  you  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Gerald,  calm  in  his  excitement, 
"I  am." 

"What?"  repeated  Selwyn  gravely;  "what 
did  you  say?" 

"You  guessed  it.  I  came  home  and 
dressed  and  I'm  going  back  to  the  Craigs'  to 
marry  a  girl  whose  mother  and  father  won't 
let  me  have  her." 

"Sit  down,  Gerald,"  said  Selwyn,  removing 
the  cigar  from  his  Up;  but 

"  I  haven't  time,"  said  the  boy.  "  I  ^mply 
want  to  know  what  you'd  do  if  you  loved  a 
girl  whose  mother  means  to  send  her  to  Lon- 
don to  get  rid  of  me  and  marry  her  to  that 
Elliscombe  fellow  who  was  over  here." 

"There's  nothing  dishonorable  in  this,  of 
course." 

"No,"  said  the  boy.  "I  went  to  her 
mother  and  asked  for  her,  and  was  sent  about 
my  business.  Then  I  went  to  her  father. 
Vou  know  him.    He  was  decent ;  bland,  evas- 
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ive,  but  decent.  Well,  I  said  to  him,  'I'm 
going  to  many  Gladys';  and  he  Laughed  and 
tried  to  look  at  his  mustache;  and  after  a 
while  he  asked  to  be  excused.  I  took  the 
count.  Then  I  saw  Gladys  at  the  Craigs', 
and  I  said, '  Gladys,  if  you'll  give  up  the  whole 
blooming  heiress  business  and  come  with  me, 
I'll  make  you  the  happiest  pA  in  Manhattan.' 
And  she  looked  me  straight  in  the  eyes  and 
said,  '  I'd  rather  grow  up  with  you  than  grow 
old  forgetting  you.' " 

"  Did  she  say  that?"  asked  Selwyn. 

"She  said,  'We've  the  greatest  chance  in 
the  world,  Gerald,  to  make  something  of  each 
other.  Is  it  a  good  risk?'  And  I  said,  'It 
is  the  best  ri^  in  the  world  if  you  love 
me.'  And  she  said,  'I  do,  deariy;  I'll  take 
my  chance.'  And  that's  how  it  stands, 
Philip.  She's  at  the  Craigs' — a  suitcase  and 
traveling  gown  upstairs.  Suddy  Gray  and 
Betty  Craig  are  standing  for  it,  and" — with  a 
flush — "there's  a  little  church,  you  know 

"Well?"  asked  Gerald,  almost  tremu- 
lously.    "Can't  you  say,  'Go  aheadl'?" 

"  Don't  ask  me." 

"No,  I  won't,"  said  the  boy  dmply.  "A 
man  doesn't  ask  about  such  matters;  he 
does  them.  Tell  Austin  and  Nma.  And 
give  this  note  to  Eileen."  He  opened  a  port- 
folio and  laid  an  envelope  in  Selwyn's  hands. 
' '  And — ^by  George  1 — I  almost  forgot  I  Here  " 
— and  he  laid  a  check  across  the  note  in  Sel- 
wyn's hand — "here's  the  balance  of  what 
you've  advanced  me.  Thank  God,  I've 
made  it  good,  every  cmt.  But  the  debt  is 
only  the  deeper.    Good-by,  Philip." 

Selwyn  held  the  boy's  hand  a  moment. 
Once  or  twice  Gerald  thou^t  he  meant  to 
s[>eak,  and  waited,  but  when  he  became  aware 
of  the  check  thrust  back  at  him  he  forced  it  on 
Selwyn  again,  laughing: 

"Mo!  no!  If  I  did  not  stand  clear  and  free 
in  my  shoes  do  you  think  I'd  dare  do  what 
I'm  doing?  Do  you  suppose  I'd  ask  a  girl  to 
face  with  me  a  world  in  which  I  owed  a  penny? 
Do  you  suppose  I'm  afraid  of  that  world? — 
or  of  a  soul  in  it?  Do  you  suppose  I  can't 
take  a  living  out  of  it  ?  " 

So  Gerald  went  away  in  the  pride  and  ex- 
citement of  buoyant  youth  to  take  love  as  he 
found  it  and  where  he  found  it.  The  affair 
made  a  splash  in  the  social  puddle,  and  the 
coomiotion  spread  outside  of  it.  Saiixon 
Orchil  was  widely  quoted  as  suavely  and  ur- 
banely deploring  the  premature  consumma- 
tion of  an  alliance  long  since  decided  upon  by 


both  families  involved;  Mrs.  Orchil  capped 
her  electric -blue  eyes  and  held  her  peace — 
between  her  very  white  teeth;  Austin  Ger- 
ard, secretly  astounded  with  admiration  for 
Gerald,  received  the  reporters  with  a  counte- 
nance expressive  of  patient  pain,  but  down- 
town he  made  public  pretense  of  busy  indif- 
ference, as  though  not  fuUy  alive  to  the  ma- 
terial beneht  connected  with  the  unexpected 
alliance.  Nma  wept — happily  at  moments — 
— at  moments  she  laughed — because  she  had 
heard  all  about  the  famous  British  inva^on 
planned  by  the  Orchils  and  abetted  by  Angjo- 
American  aristocracy. 

Meanwhile  the  disoiganization  In  the  nurs- 
ery was  tremendous;  the  children,  vaguely 
aware  of  the  household  demoralization  and 
excitement,  todt  the  opportunity  to  break 
loose  on  every  occasion;  Drina,  taking  ad- 
vantage, contrived  to  overeat  herself  and  sit 
up  late,  and  was  put  to  bed  sick;  and  Eileen, 
loyal,  but  sorrowfully  amazed  at  her  brother's 
exclusion  of  her  in  such  a  crisis,  became  slowly 
overwhelmed  with  the  realization  of  her  own 
loneliness,  and  took  to  the  sechjsion  of  her 
own  room,  feeUng  tearful  and  abandoned. 

Nina  misunderstood  her,  finding  her  lying 
on  her  bed,  her  pale  face  pillowed  in  her  hair. 

"  Only  horridly  ordinary  people  will  beUeve 
that  Gerald  wanted  her  money,"  said  Nina. 
"  What  are  you  crying  for?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Eileen.  "Is  Drina 
ill?" 

"No;  only  ack.  Calomel  will  fix  her,  but 
she  believes  she's  close  to  dissolution  and 
she's  sent  for  Boots  to  take  leave  of  him — 
the  litde  monkey]  I'm  so  indignant.  She's 
taken  advantage  of  the  general  demoraliza- 
tion to  eat  up  everything  in  the  house. 
Billy  fell  downstairs,  fox  hunting,  and  his 
nose  bled  all  over  that  pink  Kirman  rug. 
Boots  is  a  dear;  do  you  know  what  he's 
done?" 

"What?"  asked  Eileen  listlessly. 

"Well,  he  and  Phil  have  moved  out  of 
Boots's  house,  and  Boots  has  wired  Gerald 
and  Gladys  that  the  house  is  ready  for  them 
until  they  can  find  a  place  of  their  own.  Of 
course  they'll  both  come  here— In  fact,  their 
luggage  is  upstairs  now — Boots  takes  the 
blue  room  and  Phil  his  old  quarters.  But 
don't  you  think  it  is  perfectly  sweet  of 
Boots?  And  isn't  it  good  to  have  Philip  back 
again?" 

' '  Y-es,"  said  Eileen  faindy. 

Nina  had  laid  a  cool  smooth  hand  across 
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her  forehead,  pushing  back  ihe  hair — a  light 
caress,  sen^tive  as  an  unasked  question. 

But  there  was  no  response,  and  presently 
the  elder  woman  rose  and  went  out  along  the 
landing,  and  Eileen  heard  her  laughingly 
greeting  Boots,  who  had  arrived  post  haste  on 
news  of  Drina's  plight. 

They  went  upstairs  together.  Nina  knocked, 
peeped  in,  then  summoned  Mr.  Lansmg. 

Half  an  hour  lat^  Drina  was  asleep,  hold- 
ing fast  to  Boots's  sleeve,  and  that  young  gen- 
deman  sat  in  a  chair  beside  her,  discus^ng 
with  her  pretty  mother  the  plans  made  for 
Gladys  and  Gerald  on  their  expected  arrival. 

Eileen,  pale  and  heavy-lidded,  looked  in 
on  her  way  to  some  afternoon  affair,  nodding 
unsmiling  to  Boots. 

"Have  you  been  rifling  the  pantry,  too?" 
he  whispered.  "You  lack  your  usual  chro- 
madc  ^mphony." 

"No,  Boots;  I'm  just  tired.  If  I  wasn't 
phydcally  afraid  of  Drina,  I'd  get  you  to  run 
oS  with  me — anywhere.  What  is  that  letter, 
Nina?    Forme?" 

"It's  for  Phil.  Boots  brought  it  around. 
Leave  it  on  the  library  table,  dear,  when  you 
go  down." 

Eileen  took  the  letter  and  turned  away.  A 
few  moments  later  as  she  laid  it  on  the  library 
table,  her  eyes  involuntarily  noted  the  super- 
scription written  in  the  long,  angular,  fash- 
ionable writing  of  a  woman. 

How  long  she  stood  there  she  did  not  know, 
but  the  points  of  her  gloved  fingers  were  still 
resting  on  the  table  and  her  gaze  was  still  con- 
centrated on  the  envelope  when  she  felt  Sel- 
wyn's  presence  in  the  room,  near,  close;  and 
looked  up  into  his  steady  eyes.  And  knew 
he  loved  her. 

And  suddenly  she  broke  down,  for  with  his 
deep  gaze  in  hers  the  overwrought  specter  had 
fledl — broke  down,  no  longer  doubting,  bow- 
ing her  head  in  her  slim  gloved  hands,  thrilled 
to  the  soul  with  the  certitude  of  their  unhappi- 
ness  eternal,  and  the  dreadful  pleasure  of  her 
share. 

"What  is  it?"  he  made  out  to  say,  manag- 
ing also  to  keep  his  hands  off  her  where  she 
sat,  bowed  and  quivering,  by  the  table. 

"N-nothing.  A — a  little  crisis — over  now 
— neariy  over.  It  was  that  letter — other 
women  writing  you.  And  I  —  outlawed  — 
tongue-tied.  Don't  look  at  me,  don't  wait. 
I — -I  am  going  out." 

After  awhile  he  heard  the  rustle  of  her 
gown  as  she  left  the  room,  and  a  little  later  he 


strai^tened  up,  passed  his  hand  across  bis 
tired  eyes,  and,  looking  down  at  the  letter  in 
his  hand,  broke  the  seal. 

It  was  from  one  of  the  nurses.  Miss  Casson, 
and  shorter  than  usual: 

"Mis.  Ruthven  is  physically  in  perfect 
health,  but  yesterday  we  noted  a  rather 
startling  change  in  her  mental  condidon. 
There  were,  during  the  day,  intervals  that 
seemed  perfectly  lucid.  Once  she  spoke  of 
Miss  Bond  as  'the  other  nuise,'  as  though  she 
realized  something  of  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding her.  Later  I  found  her  wridng  a 
letter  at  my  desk.  She  left  it  unfinished  when 
she  went  to  drive — a  mere  scrap.  I  thought 
it  best  to  inclose  it,  which  I  do,  herewith." 

The  enclosure  he  opened: 

"Phil,  dear,  though  I  have  been  very  ill  I 
know  you'are  my  own  husband.  All  the  rest 
was  only  a  child's  dream  of  terror " 

And  that  was  all — only  this  scrap,  firmly 
written  in  the  easy  flowing  hand  he  knew  so 
well.  He  studied  it  for  a  moment  or  two, 
then  resumed  Miss  Casson's  letter: 

"A  man  stopped  our  sleigh  yesterday,  ask- 
ing if  he  was  not  speaking  to  Mrs.  Ruthven. 
I  was  a  trifle  worried,  and  replied  that  any 
communication  for  Mrs.  Ruthven  could  be 
sent  to  me. 

"That  evening  two  men — gentlemen  ap- 
parently— came  to  the  house  and  asked  for 
me.  I  went  down  to  receive  them.  One  was 
a  Dr.  Mallison,  the  other  said  his  name  was 
Thomas  B.  Hallam,  but  gave  no  business  ad- 
dress. 

"When  I  found  that  they  had  come  without 
your  knowledge  and  authority,  I  refused  to 
discuss  Mrs.  Ruthven's  condition,  and  the  one 
who  said  his  name  was  Hallam  spoke  rather 
peremptorily  and  in  a.  way  that  made  me 
think  he  might  be  a  lawyer. 

' '  One  other  matter  worries  Miss  Bond  and 
myself.  The  revolver  you  sent  us  at  my  re- 
quest has  disappeared.  We  are  nearly  sure 
Mrs.  Ruthven  has  it — ^you  know  she  once 
dressed  it  as  a  doll— calling  it  her  Philippine 
doll! — but  now  we  can't  find  it.  Somewhere 
she's  hidden  it,  and  Miss  Bond  and  I  expect 
to  secure  it  the  next  time  she  takes  a.  fancy  to 
have  all  her  dolls  out  for  a 'house  party.'" 

For  a  while  he  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  head  bent,  narrowing  eyes  fixed;  then 
he  walked  to  the  table  where  a  directory  lay. 

He  found  the  name,  Hallam,  very  easily — 
Thomas  B.  Hallam,  lawyer,  junior  in  the 
firm  of  Spencer,  Boyd   &   Hallam.    They 
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were  attorneys  for  Jack  Ruthven;  he  knew 
that. 

Mallison  he  also  found — Dr.  James  Malli- 
son,  who,  it  appeared,  conducted  some  sort  of 
private  asylum  on  Long  Island. 

And  when  he  had  lound  what  he  wanted, 
he  went  to  the  telephone  and  rang  up  Mr. 
Ruthven,  but  the  servant  who  answered  the 
telephone  informed  him  that  Mr.  Ruthven 
was  not  in  town. 

Ruthven  was  totally  unprepared  for  the 
report  brought  him  by  a  private  agency  to  the 
effect  that  Mrs.  Ruthven  was  apparently  in 
perfect  health,  living  in  the  country,  main- 
taining a  villa  and  a  staff  of  servants;  that  she 
might  be  seen  driving  a  perfectly  appointed 
Cossack  sleigh  any  day  with  a  groom  on  the 
nimble  and  a  companion  beside  her;  that  she 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  sane,  healthy  in  body 
and  mind,  comfortable,  happy,  and  enjoying 
life  under  the  protection  of  a  certain  Captain 
Selwyn,  who  paid  all  her  bills  and,  at  certain 
times,  was  seen  entering  or  leaving  her  house 
at  Edgewater. 

To  all  of  which  his  attorneys  listened  very 
attentively,  bade  him  have  no  fear  of  his  life, 
requested  him  to  make  several  affidavits  and 
leave  the  rest  to  them  for  the  present. 

Which  he  did,  without  hearing  from  them 
until  Mr.  Hallam  telegraphed  him  to  come  to 
Edgewater  if  he  had  nothing  better  to  do. 

And  Ruthven  had  just  arrived  at  that  in- 
conspicuous Long  Island  village  when  his 
servant,  at  the  telephone,  replied  to  Selwyn 's 
inquiry  that  his  master  was  out  of  town. 

Mr.  Hallam  was  a  very  busy,  very  sanguine, 
very  impetuous  young  man ;  and  when  he  met 
Ruthven  at  the  Edgewater  station  he  told  him 
promptly  that  he  had  the  best  case  on  earth; 
that  he,  Hallam,  was  going  to  New  York  on 
the  train  just  leaving,  and  that  Rulhven  had 
better  drive  over  and  see  for  himself  how 
gayly  his  wife  maintained  her  household;  for 
the  Cossack  sleigh  had  but  just  returned  from 
the  usual  afternoon  spin,  and  the  young  chate- 
laine of  Willow  Villa  was  now  on  the  snow- 
covered  lawn,  romping  with  the  coachman's 
huge  white  wolf  hound.  It  might  be  just  as 
well  for  Ruthven  to  stroll  up  that  way  and 
see  for  himself.  The  house  was  known  as  the 
Willow  Villa.  Anyhackmanii  lid  drive  him 
past  it.  •• ' 

The  train  began  to  move  out  of  the  station. 
Ruthven  hesitated,  then  stepped  away  from 
the  passing  car  with  a  significant  parting  nod 
to  Hallam. 


' '  lliere's  another  train  at  four,  isn't  there  ?  " 
he  asked  an  official. 

"Four-thirty,  express.     Yes,  sir." 

A  hackman  came  up  solicidng  patronage. 
Ruthven  motioned  him  to  follow,  leading  the 
way  to  the  edge  of  the  platform. 

"Do  you  know  the  Willow  Villa?"  de- 
manded Ruthven. 

"WiUer  Viller,  ar?    Yes,  sir." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  the  Willow  Villa," 
said  Ruthven;  "I  want  you  to  drive  me  past 
it,  and  then  turn  around  and  drive  back  here. 
Is  that  plain?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

Ruthven  got  into  the  closed  body  of  the 
vehicle,  rubbed  the  frost  from  the  window, 
and  peeked  out. 

"What  a  God-forsaken  place,"  muttered 
little  Mr.  Ruthven  with  a  hard  grimace.  ' '  If 
she's  happy  in  this  sort  of  a  hole  there's  no 
doubt  she's  some  sort  of  a  lunatic." 

The  driver  pulled  up  short,  began  to  turn 
his  horse,  and  pointing  to  a  wooded  hill  to  the 
west,  explained  that  the  Willow  Villa  stood 
there. 

Ruthven  got  out  of  the  covered  wagon, 
looked  across  at  the  low  hill,  and  dug  his 
gloved  hands  deeper  into  his  fur-lined  pockets. 

For  awhile  he  stood  in  the  snow,  stolid, 
thoughtful,  puffing  his  cigar.  A  balf-ctHl- 
temptuous  curiosity  possessed  him  to  see  his 
wife  once  more  before  he  discarded  her. 

He  said  to  thehackman:  "  You  wait  here. 
I'm  going  over  to  the  Willow  Villa  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  I'll  want  you  to  drive  me 
back  to  the  station  in  time  for  that  four- 
thirty.     Do  you  understand?" 

The  man  said  he  understood,  and  Ruthven, 
bundled  in  bis  fur  coat,  picked  hts  way  across 
the  trust,  throu^  a  gateway,  and  up  what 
ap[>eared  to  be  a  hedged  lane.  There  were 
clumps  of  evergreens  about,  tall  cedars,  a  bit 
of  bushy  foreland,  and  a  stretch  of  snow.  And 
across  this  open  space  of  snow  a  young  girl 
was  moving,  followed  by  a  while  wolf  hound. 

At  first  Ruthven  thought  it  was  his  wife, 
then  he  was  not  sure,  and  he  cast  his  cigar 
away  and  followed,  slinking  forward  among 
the  evergreens.  But  the  youthful  fur-clad 
figure  kept  straight  on  to  the  veranda  of  the 
house,  and  Ruthven,  curious  and  determined 
to  find  out  whether  it  was  Alixe  or  not,  left  the 
semishelter  of  the  evergreens  and  crossed  the 
open  space  just  as  the  woman's  figure  disap- 
peared around  an  angle  of  the  veranda. 

When  he  turned  the  angle  of  the  porcb 
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there  was  no  one  there;  only  an  c^n  door 
confronted  him,  with  a  big  mild-eyed  wolf 
hound  standing  in  the  doorway,  looking 
steadily  up  at  tum.  Ruthven  glanced  some- 
what dubiously  at  the  dog,  then,  as  the  animal 
made  no  offensive  movement,  he  craned  his 
fleshy  neck,  striving  to  see  inside  the  house. 
He  did  see — nothing  very  much — only  the 
same  young  girl,  still  in  her  furs,  emerging 
from  an  inner  room,  her  arms  full  of  dolls. 

In  his  eagerness  to  see  more,  Ruthven 
pushed  past  the  great  white  dog,  who  withdrew 
his  head  disdainfully  from  the  unceremonious 
contact,  but  quietly  followed  Ruthven  into 
the  house,  standing  beside  him,  watching  him 
out  of  great,  limpid,  deerlike  eyes. 

But  Ruthven  no  longer  heeded  the  dog. 
His  amused  and  slightly  sneering  gaze  was 
fastened  on  the  girl  in  furs  who  had  entered 
what  appeared  to  be  a  living  room  to  the 
right,  and  now,  down  on  her  knees  beade  a ' 
couch,  smiling  and  talking  confidentially  and 
quite  happily  to  herself,  was  placing  her  dolls 
in  a  row  against  the  wall. 

The  dolls  were  of  various  sorts,  some 
plainly  enou^  home  made,  some  very  waxy 
and  gay  in  sa^  and  lace,  some  with  polished 
smiling  features  of  porcelain.  One  doll,  how- 
ever, was  different — -a.  bit  of  ragged  red  fian- 
nel  and  something  protruding  to  represent  the 
head,  something  that  glittered.  And  the  giri 
in  the  fur  jacket  had  this  curious  doll  in  her 
hands  when  Ruthven,  to  make  sure  of  her 
identity,  took  a  quick  impulsive  step  forward. 

Then  the  great  white  dog  growled,  very 
low,  and  the  girl  in  the  fur  jacket  looked 
around  and  up  quickly. 

Alixe!  He  realized  it  as  she  cau^t  his  pale 
eyes  fixed  on  her;  and  she  stared,  sprang  to 
her  feet  still  staring.  Then  into  her  eyes 
leaped  terror,  the  living  horror  of  recognition 
distorting  her  face.  And  as  she  saw  he 
meant  to  speak'  she  recoiled,  shrinking  away, 
turning  in  her  fright  like  a  hunted  thing. 
The  strange  doll  in  her  hand  glittered;  it  was 
a  revolver  wrapped  in  a  red  rag. 

"W-what's  the  matter?"  he  stanimered, 
stepping  forward,  fearful  of  the  weapon  she 
clutched. 

But  at  the  sound  oi  his  voice  she  screamed, 
ci^pt  back  close  against  the  wall,  screamed 
again,  pushing  the  shining  muzzle  of  the 
weapon  deep  into  her  fur  jacket  above  her 
breast. 

"F-for  God's  sake!"  he  gasped,  "don't 
fire ! — don't ' ' 


She  closed  both  eyes  and  pulled  the  trigger; 
something  knocked  her  flat  against  the  wall, 
but  she  heard  no  sound  of  a  report,  and  she 
pulled  the  trigger  again  and  felt  another 
blow. 

.  The  second  blow  must  have  knocked  her 
down,  for  she  found  herself  rising  to  her 
knees,  reaching  for  the  table  to  aid  her.  But 
her  hands  were  all  red  and  slippery;  she 
looked  at  them  stupidly,  fell  forward,  rose 
again,  with  the  acrid  smdl  of  smoke  choking 
her,  and  her  pretty  fur  jacket  all  soaked  with 
the  warm  wet  stuff  which  stained  both  hands, 
groped  in  the  rushing  daricness,  and  swayed 
forward,  falling  loosely  and  flat.  And  this 
time  she  did  not  try  to  rise. 

As  for  the  man,  they  finally  contrived  to 
drag  the  dog  from  him,  and  Uft  him  to  the 
couch,  where  he  lay  twitching  among  the  dolls 
for  a  while;  then  stopped  twitching.  Later 
in  the  night  men  came  with  lanterns  who  car- 
ried him  away.  A  doctor  said  that  there  was 
the  usual  chance  for  partial  recovety. 


ARS  AMORIS 

Nine  days  is  the  period  of  time  allotted  the 
human  mind  in  which  to  wonder  at  anything. 
Ruthven  was  evidently  done  for;  that  the 
spark  of  mere  vitality  might  linger,  for  years 
in  the  exterior  shell  of  him,  familiar  to  his 
world,  concerned  that  world  no  more.  Interest 
in  him  was  laid  a^de  with  the  naive  and  per- 
functory finality  that  the  memory  of  Alixe  was 
laid  away  with. 

As  for  Selwyn,  a  few  people  noticed  his 
presence  at  the  services;  but  even  that  episode 
was  forgotten  before  he  left  the  city,  six  hours 
later,  under  an  invitation  from  Washington 
which  admitted  of  no. delay  on  the  score  of 
private  business  or  of  personal  perplexity. 
For  the  summons  was  peremptory  and  his 
obedience  so  immediate  that  a  telegram  to 
Austin  comprised  and  concluded  the  entire 
ceremony  of  his  leave-taking. 

Later  he  wrote  a  great  many  letters  to 
Eileen  Erroll — not  one  of  which  he  ever  sent. 
But  the  formality  of  his  silence  was  no  mys- 
tery to  her;  and  her  response  was  dience  pro- 
found as  the     :llness  in  her  soul. 

Toward  the  and  of  March  the  special  serv- 
ice battle-ship  squadron  of  the  North  Adantk 
fleet  commenced  testing  Chaosite  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Southern  rendezvous.  Both  main 
and  secondary  batteries  were  empli^ed.    Sel- 
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wyn  had  been  aboard  the  flagship  for  nearly 
a  month. 

In  April  the  armored  ships  left  the  Southern 
drill  ground  and  began  to  move  northward. 
A  destroyer  took  Selwyn  across  to  the  great 
fortress  inside  the  Virginia  capes  and  left  him 
there.  During  his  stay  there  was  almost 
constant  firing;  later  he  continued  northward 
as  far  as  Washington;  but  it  was  not  until 
June  that  he  telegraphed  Austin: 


Austin,  in  his  house,  which  was  now  dis- 
mantled for  the  summer,  telephoned  Nina  at 
Silverside  that  he  had  been  detained  and 
might  not  be  able  to  grace  the  festivities,  which 
were  to  conast  of  a  neighborhood  dinner  to 
the  younger  set  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Gerald, 
But  he  said  nothing  about  Selwyn,  and  Nina 
did  not  suspect  that  her  brother's  arrival  in 
New  York  had  anything  to  do  with  Austin's 
detention. 

There  was  in  Austin  a  curious  substreak  of 
sentiment  which  seldom  came  to  the  surface 
except  where  his  immediate  family  was  in- 
volved. In  his  dealings  with  others  he 
avoided  it ;  even  with  Gerald  and  Eileen  there 
had  been  little  of  this  sentiment  apparent. 
But  where  Selwyn  was  concerned,  from  the 
very  first  days  of  their  friendship,  he  had 
always  felt  in  his  heart  very  close  to  the  man 
whose  sister  he  had  married,  and  always 
almost  automatically  on  his  guard  to  avoid 
any  expression  of  that  affection.  Once  he 
had  done  so,  or  attempted  to,  when  Selwyn 
first  arrived  from  the  Philippines,  and  it 
made  them  both  uncomfortable  to  the  verge 
of  profanity,  but  remained  as  a  shy  source  of 
solace  to  them  both. 

And  now,  as  Setwyn  came  leisurely  up  the 
front  steps,  Austin,  awaiting  him  feverishly, 
hastened  to  smooth  the  florid  jocose  mask 
over  his  features,  and  walked  into  the  room, 
big  hand  extended,  large  bantering  voice  un- 
disturbed by  the  tremor  of  a  welcome  which 
filled  his  heart  and  came  near  filling  his  eyes. 

"So  you've  stuck  the  poor  old  government 
at  last,  have  you?  Took  'em  all  in — forts, 
fleet,  and  the  marine  cavalry  ?  Where's  your 
luggage?  Oh,  is  it  all  here?— enough,  I 
mean,  for  us  to  catch  a  train  for  Silverside 
this  afternoon.  Nina  and  Eileen  are  giving  a 
shindy  for  Gladys — that's  Gerald's  new  ac- 
quiation,  you  know.  So  if  you  don't  mind 
butting  into  a  baby  show  we'll  run  down." 


Austin  went  to  the  telephone  and  called  up 
his  house  at  Silverside,  saying  that  he'd  be 
down  that  evening  with  a  guest. 

Nina  got  the  message  just  as  she  had  ar- 
ranged her  table;  but  woman  is  bom  to  sor- 
row and  heiress  to  all  the  unlooked-for  idio- 
cies of  man. 

"Dear,"  she  said  to  Eileen,  the  tears  of 
uxoiial  vexation  drying  unshed  in  her  pretty 
eyes,  "Austin  has  thought  fit  to  seize  upon 
this  moment  to  bring  a  man  down  to  dinner. 
So  if  you  are  dressed  would  you  kindly  see 
that  the  table  is  rearranged,  and  then  tele- 
phone somebody  to  fill  in — two  prla,  you 
know.  The  oldest  Craig  girl  might  do  for 
one.     Beg  her  mother  to  let  her  come. 

Eileen  laughed.  "  Oh,  Nina,  do  let  Drina 
come  this  once!  It  can't  hurt  her — she'll  look 
so  quaint.  The  child's  nearly  fifteen,  you 
know;  do  let  me  put  up  her  hair.  Boots  will 
take  her  in." 

"Well,  you  and  Austin  can  administer  the 
calomel  to-morrow,  then.  And  do  ring  up 
Daisy  Craig;  tell  her  mother  I'm  desper- 
ate, and  that  she  and  Drina  can  occupy  the 
same  hospital  to-morrow." 

And  so  it  happened  that  among  the  jolly 
youthful  throng  which  clustered  around  the 
little  candle-lighted  tables  in  the  dining  room 
at  Silverside,  Drina,  in  ecstasy,  curly  hair  just 
above  the  nape  of  her  slim  white  neck,  and 
cheeks  like  pink  fire,  sat  between  Boots  and 
a  vacant  chair  reserved  for  her  tardy  father. 

For  Nina  had  waited  as  long  as  she  dared; 
then  Boots  had  been  summoned  to  take  in 
Drina  and  the  youthful  Craig  giri;  and,  as 
there  were  to  have  been  six  at  a  table,  at  that 
particular  table  sat  Boots  decorously  facing 
Eileen,  with  the  two  children  on  either  hand 
and  two  empty  chairs  flanking  Eileen, 

A  jolly  informality  made  up  for  Austin's 
shortcoming;  Gerald  and  his  pretty  bride  were 
the  centers  of  delighted  curiosity  from  the 
Minster  twins  and  the  Innis  girls  and  Evelyn 
Cardwell — alt  her  intimates.  Andtheyounger 
Draymores,  the  Grays,  Lawns,  and  Craigs 
were  there  in  force — gay,  noisy,  unembar- 
rassed young  fteople  who  seemed  scarcely 
younger  or  gayer  than  the  young  matron,  their 


Boots's  eyes  opened  wider  and  wider  in 
sheer  amazement  at  the  capacity  of  woman  in 
embryo  for  rations  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
small  garrison. 

"There'll  be  a  couple  of  reports,"  he  said 
to  himself  with  a  shudder,  "like  Seiwyn's 
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Chao^te.  And  then  there'll  be  no  more 
Drina  and  Daisy —  Hellol"  he  broke  off, 
astonished.  "Well,  upon  my  word  of  wordsl 
Phil  Selwyn! — or  I'm  a.  broker!" 

"Phil!"  exclaimed  Nina.  "Oh,  Austin! — 
and  you  never  told  us " 

Austin,  ruddy  and  bland,  came  up  to  make 
his  excuses;  a  litde  whiriwind  of  excitement 
passed  like  a  brisk  breeze  over  the  clustered 
tables  as  Selywn  followed;  and  a  dozen  im- 
pulsive bare  arms  were  outstretched  to  greet 
him  as  he  passed,  returning  the  bright,  eager 
salutatiwis  on  every  hand. 

"Train  was  late  as  usual,"  observed  Ausdn. 
"Philip  and  I  don't  mean  to  butt  into  this 
verygrandfunction —  Hello,  Gerald!  Hello, 
Gladys!  Where's  our  obscure  comer  below 
the  salt,  Nina?    Oh,  over  there " 

Selwyn  h^  already  cau^t  sight  (A  the 
table  desdned  for  him.  A  deeper  color  crept 
across  his  bronzed  face  as  he  stepped  for- 
ward, and  his  firm  hand  closed  over  the  slim 
hand  offered. 

Her  loveliness  had  been  a  memory;  be  had 
supposed  he  realized  it  to  himself;  but  the 
superb,  fresh  beauty  of  the  girl  dazed  him. 
There  was  a  strange  new  radiancy,  a  living 
brightness  to  her  that  seemed  almost  unreal. 
Exquisitely  unreal  her  voice,  too,  and  the 
sli^dy  bmt  head,  crowned  with  the  splendor 
of  her  hair;  and  the  slowly  raised  eyes,  two 
deep  blue  miracles  tinged  with  the  hues  of 
paradise. 

"There's  no  use,"  sighed  Drina,  "I  shall 
not  be  able  to  dance.  Boots,  there's  to  be  a 
dance,  you  know;  so  PU  sit  on  the  stairs  with 
Daisy  Craig;  and  you'll  come  to  me  occa- 
sionally,  won't  you?" 

Miss  Craig  yawned  frightfully  and  made  a 
purely  mechanical  move  toward  an  iced  straw- 
berry. Before  she  got  it  Nina  gave  the  rising 
agn^. 

"Are  you  remaining  to  smoke?"  asked 
Eileen  as  Selwyn  took  her  to  the  doorway. 
'Because,  if  you  are  not — I'll  wait  for  you." 

"Where?"  he  asked. 

"Anywhere.  Find  me  when  you  can  get 
away.    Nina  is  signaling  me  now." 

Again,  as  of  old,  her  outstretched  hand^ 


the  little  formality  symbolizing  to  him  the 
importance  of  all  that  concem«i  them.  He 
touched  it. 

"On  the  lawn  out  there — farther  out,  in 
the  stariight,"  he  whispered — his  voice 
broke — "my  darling " 

She  bent  her  head,  passing  slowly  before 
him,  turned,  looked  back,  her  answer  in  her 
eyes,  her  lips,  in  every  limb,  every  line  and 
contour  of  her,  as  she  stood  a  mom^t,  looking 
back. 

Austin  and  Boots  were  talking  volubly 
when  he  went  back  into  the  fine  haze  of  aro- 
matic smoke.  Gerald  stuck  close  to  him, 
happy,  excited,  shy  by  turns.  Others  came  up 
on  every  side — young,  frank,  confident  fellows, 
nice  in  bearing,  of  good  speech  and  manner. 

And  outside  waited  their  pretty  partners  of 
the  youitger  set,  gossiping  in  haU,  on  stairs 
and  veranda  in  garrulous  bevies,  all  filmy 
silks  and  laces  and  bright-eyed  expectancy. 

The  long  windows  were  open  to  the  ve- 
randa; Selwyn,  with  his  arm  through  Gerald's, 
walked  to  the  railing  and  looked  out  across 
the  fragrant  star-lit  waste.  And  very  far 
away  they  heard  the  sea  intoning  the  hymn 
of  the  four  winds, 

Then  the  elder  man  withdrew  his  arm  and 
stood  apart  for  a  while.  A  little  later  he  de- 
scended to  the  lawn,  crossed  it,  and  walked 
straight  out  into  the  waste. 

He  halted  to  listen;  he  looked  long  and 
steadily  into  the  darkness  around  him.  Sud- 
denly he  saw  her — a  pale  blur  in  the  dusk. 

"Eileen?" 

"Is  it  you,  Philip?" 

She  stood  waiting  as  he  came  up  through 
the  purple  ^oom  of  the  mooriand,  the  stars' 
brilliancy  silvering  her — waiting — yielding  in 
pallid  silence  to  his  arms,  crushed  in  them, 
locking  into  his  eyes,  dumb,  wordless. 

Then  slowly  the  pale  sacrament  changed  as 
the  wild-rose  tint  crept  into  her  face;  her  arms 
clung  to  his  shoulders,  higher,  tightened 
around  his  neck.  And  from  her  lips  she  gave 
into  his  keeping  soul  and  body,  guiltless  as 
God  gave  them,  to  have  and  to  hold  beyond 
such  incidents  as  death  and  the  eternity  that  no 
man  clings  to  save  in  the  arms  of  such  as  she, 
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By  W.  G.  NICHOLAS 


ILLUSTRATED   BY    SEWELL   COLLINS 


I  ALL  STREET  is  fiUed  with 
very  rich  and  very  strong 
banking  houses  each  wield- 
ing autocratic  power  within 
its  own  special  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. These  great  com- 
binations of  capital  are 
usually  governed  by  community-of-interest 
principles  in  their  broad  attitude  toward  the 
public,  but  sometimes  they  find  themselves 
working  at  cross  purposes,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions as  these  the  Financial  District  becomes 
enveloped  in  stonn  clouds.  Confusion  and 
alarm  prevail,  lightnings  play,  and  the  ex- 
perienced denizens  of  the  Street  seek  the 
protection  of  the  cyclone  cellars.  It  is  the 
unwritten  law  of  Wall  Street  that  when  the 
giant  combinations  get  to  fighting  among 
themselves  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  hunt 
shelter;  in  other  words  to  stand  from  under 
commitments  which  Involve  the  elements  of 
risk. 

The  Northern  Pacific  comer,  for  instance, 
shook  Wall  Street  to  its  foundations  some 
six  years  ago  and  formed  a  dramatic  prelude 
to  sensational  developments  extending  through 
a  series  of  years.  Interests  represented  by 
Mr.  J,  Pierpont  Morgan  and  l;is  ally  Mr. 
James  J.  Hill  became  involved  in  a  contest 
with  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  and  Kuhi),  Loeb  & 
Co.  for  the  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  Control  was  deemed  of  vital  im- 
portance by  both  factions  and  before  it  could 
be  determined  which  side  had  won,  the  price 
of  Northern  Pacific  was  run  up  to  $1,000  a 
share.  The  unwritten  history  of  that  famous 
corner  has  it  that  some  of  the  highest  prices 
were  paid  by  brokers  who  had  "bucketed" 
trades  of  customers  and  preferred  to  stand 
tremendous  losses  on  the  transactions  rather 


than  face  exposure  and  expulsion  from  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Names  were  freely  bandied 
about  during  that  exciting  period,  but  nothing 
ever  came  of  the  gossip.  It  was  before  the 
day  of  muck-rake  popularity,  and  as  the  en- 
trapped brokers  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
indiscretions  nobody  felt  called  upon  to  move 
m  their  further  pursuit.  The  Northern  Pa- 
cific fight  ended  in  a  compromise  which 
adherents  of  each  faction  stoutly  declare  to 
have  been  a  victory  for  their  respective 
favorite. 

A  disastrous  panic  attended  this  battle  of 
the  Titans  in  which  dozens  of  houses  failed 
and  hundreds  of  individuals  were  ruined. 
The  bitterness  engendered  by  the  contest  has 
never  died  out,  and  down  to  the  present 
writing  knives  are  drawn  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  At  the  back  of  Mr.  Harriman 
is  the  formidable  figure  of  Mr.  Jacob  H. 
Schiff,  nest  to  the  Rothschilds  the  richest 
Jew  in  the  world,  a  man  of  exemplary  per- 
sonal morality  and  as  unforgiving  as  an  Arab. 
The  two  oppoemg  factions  in  Wall  Street, 
designated  in  the  terse  language  of  the  dis- 
trict as  the  "Mo^;an  faction"  and  the  "Schiff 
faction,"  are  likely  to  continue  in  hostile  align- 
ment as  long  as  the  two  great  leaders  remain 
in  the  limelight. 

Greater  than  either  the  Morgan  or  the 
SchiS  faction  there  looms  into  the  foreground 
the  "Standard  Oil  Party,"  more  often  speci- 
fied in  the  anonjmious  gossip  and  literature 
of  the  hour  as  "26  Broadway."  This  tre- 
mendously powerful  factor  in  the  larger 
financial  and  business  affairs  of  the  day  has 
developedslowly  and  unostentatiously  (almost 
stealthily)  until  from  a  comparatively  modest 
rating  a  dozen  years  ago  it  practically  domi- 
nates the  Wall  Street  situation.    In  addition 
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to   stupendous    railroad  and  industrial  in-  magnates  as  offensive.    This  concern  had 

vestments  it  controls  groups  of  banks  and  been  going  along  quietly  for  many  years  and 

trust   companies  in  New  York  City  having  built  up  an  enviable  reputation  on  both  sides 

over  $400,000,000  deposits  and  owns  blocks  of  the  Adantic  for  stabUity  and  for  everything 

of  stock,  in  leading  fiscal  institutions  in  most  that  goes  with  proved  sagacity  and  conser- 

of  the  large  commercial  and  financial  centers  vative  financial  conduct.   When  wonl  reached 


of  the  United  States,  besides  having  owner- 
ship interests  in  many  foreign  banks.  Its 
financial  influence  is  world-wide. 

In  Wall  Street,  Standard  Oil  exercises  a 
species  of  terrorism.    The  astute  Mr.  John 
W.  Gates  not  long  ago  confided  to  a  friend 
that  it  would  be  the  hei^t  of  folly  for  any 
man  or  combi- 
natbn  of  men  to 
engage  in  any 
enterprise  of 
magnitude  with- 
out  first   ascer- 
tainii^  whether 
Standard  Oil 
would  look  upon 
it  kindly, 

The  unpreju- 
diced opinion  is 


When  the  giant  comiiuatioHt  get  to  fighting. 


in  thoughtful 
Wall  Street  dis- 
cussion that  the 
leading  men  of 
the  original 
Standard  Oil 
group  have  not 
grown  as  fast  as 
their  fortunes, 
and  that  they 
are  dangerously 
deficient  in  ap- 
preciating  their 

changed  relationship  to  the  public  or  a  full 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  which  go  with  im- 
mense wealth  actively  and  diversely  employed. 
Instances  are  cited  where  within  the  very  re- 
cent past  the  crushing  power  of  the  Standard 
Oil  multimillions  has  been  used  to  destroy 
and  ruin  rivals  whose  only  crime  was  that  of 
being  in  the  way  of  or  interfering  with  the 
plans  or  ambitions  of  the  mighty  Rockefeller 
combination,  A  specific  instance  of  relent- 
less pursuit  of  other  men  engaged  in  legiti- 
mate business  who  had  chanced  to  run  counter 
to  Standard  Oil  revenges,  is  that  of  a  well- 
known  and  respectable  international  banking  ets.  The  banking  house  was  obliged  to  make 
house  which  in  the  regular  course  of  business  heavy  sacrifices  to  sustain  itself  and  ultimately 
had  extended  financial  aid  and  influence  to  a  made  its  peace  with  the  Standard  Oil  combi- 
mining  man   considered   by  Standard   Oil     nation  by  throwing  over  the  obnoxious  person 


16  Broadway"  that  this  house  had  under- 
written some  of  the  securities  put  out  by  the 
oSensive  individual  referred  to,  warning  was 
sent   it  to  withdraw  from   the  deal.    The 
house,  however,  had  gone  too  far  and  ignored 
the  warning. 
The  general  market  situation  at  that  time 
was   disturbed- 
It  was  suffering 
from  a  bad  case 
of  indigestion 
and  the  moment 
chanced  to  be 
inopportune  for 
the  flotation  of 
,  new  enterprises. 
It  so  happened 
that  the  interna- 
tional bank 
house  in  ques- 
tion had  three  or 
four  other  good- 
sized  deals  on  in 
astate  of  incom- 
pleteness.  To 
borrow   a  Wall 
Street  colli 
quialism,  it  w 
"spread  out 
that  is,  unusual- 
ly extended. 

The  house 
presently  found 
itself  a  storm  center.  Its  credit  was  attacked 
in  various  quarters  and  stocks  in  which  it  was 
interested  were  viciously  raided.  Hints  began 
to  circulate  that  "26  Broadway"  was  "gun- 
ning" for  the  concern  and  that  if  it  did  not 
abandon  its  latest  ally  it  would  be  put  out  of 
business.  The  individual  partners  of  the 
house,  some  living  abroad  and  others  in  this 
country,  came  to  the  rescue  and  by  drawing 
upon  their  personal  resources  reenforced  it 
to  the  extent  of  many  million  dollars  cash  and 
credits.  The  fight  against  it  was  still  kept  up 
and  the  partners  went  deeper  into  their  pock- 
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"An   object  of  faltfring  atlention   by  important 

against  whom  Ihe  magnates  were  at  war. 
The  experience  cost  the  offending  firm  many 
millions  of  dollars.  It  was  very  much  stronger 
than  the  Street  imagined,  else  it  could  not  have 
withstood  the  forces  of  destruction  that  were 
directed  against  it  with  merciless  energy. 

One  of  the  methods  employed  to  get  rid  of 
objectionable  persons  in  Wall  Street  who 
persist  in  conducting  their  operations  without 
regard  to  the  plans  or  wishes  of  the  powers 
is  to  "load  them  with  money"  and  then  call 
for  its  repayment  at  inconvenient  periods. 
This  is  usually  accomplished  by  subtly  play- 
ing upon  the  vanity  of  the  intended  victim. 
He  is  made  an  object  of  flattering  attention 
by  important  bankers  and  other  people  of 
consequence  of  the  Street,  It  is  conveyed 
to  him  that  his  genius  is  becoming  recognized 
and  that  the  really  big  fellows  of  the  Street 
see  in  him  truly  Napoleonic  qualities.  He  is 
informed  that  this  bank  and  that  bank  and  the 
other  bank  will  be  only  too  glad  to  extend  him 
credits.  The  borrowing  of  money  is  made 
very  easy  for  him  and  little  by  little  he  extends 
himself.  He  is  consulted  by  representatives 
of  the  great  combinations  and  his  -judgment 
is  asked  on  the  market.  Pleased  beyond 
measure  that  he  should  have  found  recog- 
nition in  this  manner,  he  generally  feels  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  "make  good"  and 
further  strengthen  his  position  by  buying 


huge  blocks  of  some  stock  for  which 
he  may  have  expressed  a  preference 
or  into  which  he  has  been  skillfully 
steered.  He  still  finds  it  easy  to 
borrow  money  from  favored  banks 
— until  his  collaterals  are  all  in. 

Suddenly  a  change  in  conditions 
takes  place.   The  temperature  falls. 
Geniai  warmth  and  cordiality  make 
room  for  coolness  and  Indifference. 
The  market  begins  to  react.     Cav- 
alry charges  against  the  favorites 
are  made  by  conspicuous    market 
generals,    Tte  banks  wherein  the 
momentarily   distinguished    victim 
has  borrowed  most  of  his  money 
call  upon  him  for  more  margins. 
He  struggles  to  produce  collateral 
and  when  he  can  go  no  farther  he 
is  obliged  to  reduce  his  holdings  in 
the  market.    This  process  is  called 
"compulsory  liquidation."  Through 
mysterious  channels  everybody  in 
anhers."    the  Street  is  advised  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  and  the  attention  of  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  traders  is 
turned  his  way;    On  the  floor  of  the  Ex- 
change the  professionals   help  the  market 
down  on  him.    The  banks   become  more 
persistent  and  angrily  demand  that  he  either 
supplement  his  margins  or  close  out  his  trades. 
They  are  adamant  and,  oh,  so  cold, 

liie  longer  the  victim  holds  on  the  worse  it 
is  for  him,  unless  he  is  very  strong  and 
shrewd  enough  to  realize  early  in  the  experi- 
ence what  is  ahead  of  him.  Usually  when 
the  curtain  fails  on  the  last  scene  the  victim 
is  a  wreck.  If  he  survives  the  trial,  he  knows 
he  has  been  put  through  a  course  of  discipline 
and  he  knows  why. 

There  may  be  murder  in  his  heart,  but  the 
chances  are  he  submits  with  the  best  grace 
possible  to  the  frightful  punishment  inflicted 
upon  him  and  resolves  that  he  will  never  again 
put  himself  in  a  position  to  be  cnicified.  He 
may  not  be  broken-hearted,  but  he  has  cer- 
tainly added  to  his  store  of  wisdom,  and  al- 
though he  may  be  in  the  Street  twenty  years 
longer,  he  rarely  "gets  gay,"  interferes  with  the 
plans  of  the  big  people,  pr  attempts  to  swim 
counter  to  the  tidal  current,  leastwise  not 
after  warning  has  been  served  upon  him. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  of  the  younger 
arrivals  in  Wall  Street  a  group  of  strong 
banks  usually  classed  as  "Standard  Oil"  in- 
stitutions loaned  a  very  rich  trader  of "  plung- 
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ing"  proclivities  nearly  $50,000,000  and  then 
began  to  close  in  on  him  at  the  very  top  of 
a  spectacular  bull  movement  for  which  he 
was  to  some  extent  responsible  on  account 
of  the  m^initude  and  aggressiveness  of  his 
operations.  Before  he  could  extricate  him- 
self his  paper  profits  had  disappeared  and 
he  was  a  loser  for  a  huge  sum.  He  confessed 
to  the  loss  of  $10,000,000,  But  here  was 
another  case  where  the  victim's  resources 
had  been  underestimated.  He  was  a  multi- 
millionaire at  the  end  of  the  play  and  his 
return  to  the  Street  is  predicted.  He 
knows  enough,  however,  not  to  place  himself 
in  the  power  of  any  man  or  combination  of 
men.  He  counts  the  experience  gained  dur- 
ing that  cyclonic  era  as  stricdy  educational 
and  as  having  been  tuition  cheaply  bought. 
The  only  excuse  offered  for  the  campaign 
against  this  particular  individual  was  that  he 
was  "too  noisy"  and  that  it  might  be  just  as 
well  to  "get  him  out  of  the  way"  before  he 
became  unbearable. 

There  is  nothing  ennobling  in  the  spectacle 
of  men  worth  presumably  from  $100,000,000 
to  $350,000,000  each  organizing  a  corpora- 
tion with  a  vast  share  capital  three  quarters 
wind  and  one  quarter  merit  and  then  by  every 
manipulative  art  known  in  Wall  Street  un- 
loading the  output  on  a  deceived  and  swindled 
public.    Yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Lawson,  of  Boston,  charges  against 
the  group  of  Standard  Oil  multi- 
millionaires in  the  case  of  Amal- 
gamated Copper — and  he  has  not 
been  proceeded  against  for  civil  or 
criminal    libel.      Furthermore    he 
seems  to  have  the  record  on  his  side. 
This  same  Amalgamated  Copper 
has  been  from  almost  the  day  of  its 
organization  down  to  the  present 
writing  one  of  the  most  notoriously 
manipulated  stocks  in  Wall  Street 
and  has  been  used  repeatedly  to 
"milk  the  public."    The  legitimate 
business  of  Amalgamated  is  to  mine 
and  sell  copper.     The  rank  and  tile 
of  stockholders  have  received  mod- 
erate returns  on  their  investment, 
but  almost  nothing  in  comparison 
to  the  profits  won  by  insiders  in  their 
gambling  operations  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  if  current  report  can  be 
credited. 

Amalgamated  Copper  has  been 
a  good  cow  for  Mr.  Rogers  and  his 


associates  to  milk.  The  flippant  inquiry  is 
often  heard  in  Wall  Street,  "Of  what  use 
is  a  cow  except  to  milk?" — a  philosophy 
well  understood  by  the  Standard  Oil  Dairy- 
men's Association,  with  headquarters  at  26 
and  42  Broadway  and  52  Wall  Street.  The 
public  which  hears  of  these  thin^  and  be- 
lieves them  cannot  think  well  of  the  men 
who  resort  to  questionable  methods  to  in- 
crease fortunes  already  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  avarice  and  who  have  no  more 
use  for  the  added  millions  they  extort  from 
the  public  by  the  market  rigging  than  a 
miser  in  bricks  would  have  for  piling  up  more 
bricks  on  top  of  a  useless  accumulation  of  the 
same  material  on  a  desert  island. 

The  stoiy  of  the  slock  market  furnishes 
multiplied  evidence  of  the  smallness  of  the 
stature  of  the  Standard  Oil  group  of  finan- 
ciers. As  long  as  they  were  engaged  in  the 
production,  refining,  and  sale  of  petroleum 
and  its  by-products  they  might  have  found 
justification  for  cutthroat  methods,  but  now 
that  they  have  outgrown  the  necessity  for 
the  further  employment  of  these  methods 
there  must  remain  an  uncontrollable  pre- 
judice against  further  remorseless  warfare 
having  for  its  object  the  confiscation  of 
more  millions  and  their  mere  accumula- 
tion, in  order  to  build  up  a  power  which  is 
already  a  menace  to  the  entire  business  world. 
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A  character  study  of  men  prominent  in  any 
phase  of  an  epoch  very  often  gives  the  student 
a  clearer  and  more  correct  conception  of  forces 
at  work  than  any  mere  situation  analysis, 
however  carefully  and  impartially  it  might 
be  made.    We  find  the  Wall  Street  of  to-day 
not  so  very  different  from  the  Wall  Street  of 
yesterday  or  of  twenty  or  forty  years  ago, 
excepting  in  degree.    The  giants  of  this  day 
and  generation  are  lai^er  than  those  of  former 
days  and  generations  only  because  they  have 
to  perform  on  a  grander  scale  and  upon  a 
larger  stage.    The  proportions  have  remairted 
about  the  same. 
Leadenhip  is  al- 
most invariably 
won  by  reason 
of  commanding 
ability,  daimt- 
less  courage, 
and  the  posses- 
sion  of  those 
other  qualities 
which  go  to 
make  the  gen- 
eral. 

Take  Mr.  J. 
P.  Morgan  as  a 
type  of  the  men 
(rf  Wall  Street 
who  do  big 
things.  Mr. 
Morgan  is  aman 
of  much  brains, 
com'prehension, 
and  scope,  and 
brave  as  a  Nu- 

midian lion.  For        "A  fbilosopbj  well  uaJe 
twenty   years  Dairymen's 

he  was  the  ac- 
knowledged King  of  Wall  Street,  He  is  as  big 
a  man  now  as  he  ever  was,  but  he  is  no  longer 
isolated.  Other  kings  have  grown  up  in 
importance  and  influence  in  the  financial 
garden,  Mr.  Morgan  has  quite  as  distinctly 
the  traits  of  a  promoter  as  those  of  a  banker, 
organizer,  and  reorganizer.  He  is  patriotic 
from  the  soles  of  his  feet  to  the  crown  of  his 
head.  He  bas  gone  his  length  on  his  faith 
that  the  country  will  "grow  up"  to  any 
proposition,  however  lai^  it  might  be.  The 
Steel  Trust  is  the  crowning  illustration  of  his 
boundless  faith  in  the  glory  of  the  nation. 
That  mammoth  corporation  when  launched 
represented  a  share  and  bonded  capitalization 
of  over  $1,500,000,000,  which  has  since  been 


increased  by  indorsement  of  bonds  of  sub- 
sidiary companies  at  least  $itx),ooo,ooo  ad- 
ditional. Senator  La  Follette  in  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  not  long  since  stated 
that  this  entire  capitalization  represented 
property  worth  $350,000,000,  or  about  one 
seventh  of  the  face  value  of  the  seciuities. 

The  Steel  Trust  may  not,  withm  the  life  of 
its  creator,  grow  to  the  full  size  of  the  pro- 
spectus estimate,  yet  it  has  made  substantial 
headway  in  that  direction  since  its  formation 
six  years  ago.    On  a  gross  business  of  neariy 
$700,000,000  it  is  earning  net  $165,000,000 
per    annum,    or 
at  the   rate   of 
about  twenty- 
five  per  cent. 
The  dango-  of 
this  extraordi- 
nary showing 
lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  trust 
must  ultimately 
become  a  target 
for  the  attack  of 
tariff  revisionists 
who  will   point 
to  it  as  a  monu- 
mental  illustra- 
tion of  the  un- 
righteousness of 
overmuch  pro- 
tection.   What- 
ever the  market 
effect  may  be  of 
such  a  crusade, 
it    is   becoming 
rHooJ  by  the  StanJarJ  Oil        daily  more  evi- 
Attoaalion."  dent  that  the 

big  Steel  Trust 
must  bear  the  brunt  of  political  bombard- 
ment. That  fact,  however,  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  splendor  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
greatest  achievement  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  securities.  The  record  he  made  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  surpassed  in  a  generation. 
True,  in  ^e  successful  carrying  out  of  his 
part  of  the  performance  tens  of  thousands  of 
investors  lured  by  bis  great  name  into  putting 
their  money  into  Steel  Trust  stocks  at  flotation 
figures  lost  their  savings  to  an  aggregate  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  yet  the  giant 
corporation  still  lives  and  does  business.  It 
is  not  of  record  that  any  of  the  moving  figures 
of  this  great  consolidation  went  broke.  That 
may  have  been  because  they  "sold  theirs  first," 
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in  accordance  with  the  time-honored  custom 
of  the  Street. 

Being  manufacturers,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  they  took  advantage  of  favorable  mar- 
kets to  sell  their  output.  They  were  not  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing  securities 
with  which  to  paper  their  own  waits  or  to  v 


tially  Semitic.  He  has  the  hawk  instincts  of 
the  Arab  of  the  desert.  Through  his  veins 
may  course  the  biood  of  remote  ancestors 
of  that  race.  The  spirit  of  conquest  in  him 
is  tempered  by  the  caution  which  has  grown 
into  his  people  through  thousands  of  years  of 
contact  with  every  conceivable  form  of  op- 


for  napkins.     The  stocks  and  bonds  they  pression,  an  experience  which  has  left  the  race 

made  were  made  to  sell,  precisely  as  a  shoe-  singularly  isolated  and  yet  one  of  the  greatest 

maker  makes  shoes  to  sell,  a  haberdasher  powers  of  our  commercial  civilization.    Mr. 

makes  shirts  for  customers,  and  a  milliner  SchiS  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  patriotic  in 

creates  hats  to  meet  the  feminine  demand,  his  way  and  after  his  own  fashion,  but  he 

Wall  Street  is  a  manufacturing  commimity,  as  never  allows  that  holy  sentiment  to  run  away 

before  stated,  with   his   judg- 

and   its  biggest  ment. 
men  are  h '    ' 


cause  they  are 
the  biggest 
manufacturers 
and  the  most 
successful  sales- 
men. 

If  Mr.  Mor- 
gan had  been  in 
the  circus  busi- 
ness he  would 
have  made  P.  T. 
Barnum  look 
like  a  barker  for 
a  side  show. 

Mr.  Morgan 
has  made  a  great 
many  tremen- 
dous hits  in  Wall 
Street  and  he 
has  also  been 
burned  badlyfor 
misadventures. 
Many  of  the 
ships  sent  out  by 

him  on  cruises  have  been  wrecked  in  storms 
and  pounded  to  pieces  upon  the  ragged  shores 
of  the  seas  of  high  finance.  There  have 
been  times  when  he,  the  mighty  commander, 
has  been  in  sore  straits,  yet  it  is  not  recorded 
that  on  any  known  occasion  he  has  hoisted 


Morgan,    Jacob 
H.   Schiff   is   a 
mighty  manu- 
facturer and 
salesman  of  se- 
curities and  he 
has   profited 
thereby    enor- 
mously,  more 
perhaps    than 
his  rival.    It  is 
not   his   nature, 
however,  to  take 
chances  or  to 
make  rash  bets 
on  the  prosper- 
ity (A  the  coun- 
ty. He  is  ingen- 
ious and  daring 
and  original  in 
making  a  mar- 
ket for  his  goods, 
but  his  heart  is 
not   as  exuber- 
antly enthusiastic  in  his  various  enterprises 
as  thai  of  Mr.  Morgan.     In  the  collection 
of  toll  on  the  various  enterprises  that  pass 
through  their  hands  they  axe  strikingly  simi- 
lar.   Neither  has  the  slightest  hesitancy  in 
appropriating  as  his  due  the  uttermost  dol- 
the  flag  of  distress  or  failed  to  pay  when  he     lar  any  project  will  stand.    Modesty  or  self- 
lost,  depreciation  are  qualities  unknown  to  either. 
More  than  any  other  man  ever  in  Wall     when  it  comes  to  appraising  the  value  of  their 
Street  does  Mr.  Morgan  stand  for  the  spirit     own  sennces. 

of  dauntless  American  course  and  broad  In  comparing  the  two  men  one  can  hardly 
grasp  of  the  nation's  material  possibilities,  fail  to  fonn  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Morgan  is 
Like  the  eagle  he  has  ever  looked  imblmkingly  endowed  with  a  higher  degree  of  moral  and 
at  the  sun.  physical  courage  than  Mr.  Schiff.    They  have 

Mr.  Jacob  H.  SchiS  is  a  man  of  entirely     clashed  several  times  and  in  these  contests  Mr. 
different  mold  and  character.    He  is  essen-     Morgan  has  almost  always  triumphed.  Even  ' 


Otbtr  iingt  haw  grown  up  in  the  financial 
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on  the  occasion  of  that  memorahle  Northern  ler,  and  the  other  active  representatives  of  the 
Pacific  comer  his  great  nerve,  supplemented  Standard  Oil  group  is  that  they  harbor  resent- 
by  that  of  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  forced  a  draw  ment  and,  like  Mr.  Schiff,  their  attitude 
when  the  odds  were  all  against  them.  Mr.  toward  the  puUic  is  more  or  less  colored  and 
Hairiman,  who  was  Mr.  Schiff's  ally  and  a  influenced  by  the  transactions  and  entan^e- 
knife-fi^ter  by  instinct,  was  for  continuing  ments  of  the  past.  Experience  has  taught 
the  death  grapple  to  the  end,  but  he  was  over-  Wall  Street  that  they  have  unpleasantly  long 
ruled  by  the  cautious  banker,  who  shrank  memories,  longer  peiiiaps  for  personal  en- 
from  the  touch  of  steel.  Mr.  Schiff  is  a  mities  dian  for  favors.  Thb  gives  them  the 
manufacturer  and  salesman  of  amazing  sue-  reputation  of  being  small  men,  far  too  small 
cess  and  a  banker  as  well,  but  he  is  not  a  for  the  influence  they  wield.  This  estimate 
promoter.  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  has,  neverthdess,  been 
Theacceptedestimateof Mr. H.H.Rogers,  formed  and  countless  instances  have  been 
Mr.  James  Stillman,  Mr.  William  Rockefel-  brou^t  up  to  prove  the  contention. 


NEED 

By  ALDI5   DUNBAR 


FIRE-SHADOWS  leap  on  oak  and  corven  stone; 
The  great  \o^  blaze  defiance  to  the  blast 
Whose  bleak  wild  battle-challenge  rocks  alone 
These  massive  walls,  that  roar  of  siege  have  passed. 
Out  in  the  stortn, 
CotM  I  but  jare  with  Love,  I  should  be  warm! 

Out  in  the  dark. 
My  sotii  would  soar  and  sing  with  any  larkl 

Lights  flare  from  silver  sconces;  torches  glow 
And  flash  on  jeweled  cup  and  tankard,  set 
Amid  brave  cheer,  where  throngs  a  goodly  show 
Of  revelers — for  joyous  feasting  met. 
Yet  what  is  bread. 
When  for  one  voice  the  heart  is  famishid? 

Out  in  the  gale, 
Hand-grip  in  hand- grip  over  death  prevail/ 

In  gleaming  silken  robes,  with  dainty  feet, — 

Against  the  age^loom  of  rich  tapestries 
Fair  shining,— maidens  pass.     I  hear  the  sleet — 
The  night-bom  tempest  rage  among  the  trees. 
Though  frayed  and  rent — 
One  rough  cloak  shared  with  me  were  blithe  content! 
Out  in  the  storm. 
Fared  I  with  Love,  I  should  go  safe  and  warm! 
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HOW    DELAFIELD    WON    OUT 

By   ELINOR   MACARTNEY  LANE 

^utbor  ofNaniy  Slair,"  "/ill  for  tbi  Loi-t  of  a  Lady''  tie. 
ILLUSTRATED    BY    WALLACE    MORGAH.     FRONTISPIECE    BY    G.  C.  WILMSUURST 


■he  people  in  the  hotel  were 
"  divided  in  their  opinions  as 

I  to  what  would  happen,  as 
it  was  announced 

i  that    Betty    Lorrimer   was 
coming.     Every  one  knew 

'  she  would  make  trouble  for 
some  one.  It  was  her  way.  The  ladies  on 
the  porch  who  did  fancy  work;  the  ones  who 
bridged;  the  girls  who  rode,  golfed,  and 
flirted;  the  men  from  the  club,  who  knew 
everj'thing;  all  prophesied  trouble. 

Whether  it  would  be  for  Nate  Annesiey, 
mho  had  been  oSering  himself  to  the  knife, 
as  it  were,  wherever  Miss  Lorrimer  had  ap- 
peared in  the  last  year;  for  Porter  Beardslei- 
and  his  various  millions,  or  for  Bobby  Bar- 
ringer,  who  had  nothing  to  recommend  him 
save  an  admirable  seat  at  polo,  was  unde- 
cided. The  queer  thing  about  it  was  that 
none  of  us  thought  of  Delafield  at  all. 

Delatield?  It  is  extremely  hard  to  describe 
Delafield.  A  tail  chap,  not  especially  hand- 
some, with  a  square  chin,  ominous  in  its  sig- 
nificance to  anyone  who  tried  to  interfere 
with  him;  a  straight  mouth;  a  quiet  grace  of 
movement  betokening  gentle  birth  and  the 
right  environment;  and  where  women  were 


concerned  a  great  and  profound  indifference. 
They,  the  women,  because  of  this,  as  the 
Southern  expression  had  it,  were  "crazy 
about  him."  He  would  talk  to  a  girl  with  a 
solicitude  of  manner,  an  earnest  gaze,  a  def- 
erential bend  of  the  shoulders,  and  go  away 
with  no  memory  of  her  whatever.  The  talk 
was  because  he  wanted  to  be  kind  to  her  if 
he  could,  for  he  would  have  been  kind  to  any- 
one; and  the  forgetting,  because  he  was  truly 
indifferent.  Women's  little  notes  were  an- 
swered by  hasty  scrawls  regretting  other  en- 
gagements. He  played  polo,  rode,  went  to 
the  club,  and  the  girls  of  the  hotel  and  the 
cottages  saw  as  little  of  him  as  he  could,  with 
some  craftiness,  bring  to  pass. 

Added  to  these  already  enumerated  attrac- 
tions, was  a  romantic  past  in  which  a  beauti- 
ful woman  had  loved  and  died  for  him;  and 
wealth  accounted  great.  Two  things,  besides 
a  magnetic  personality,  which  make  it  seem 
strange,  indeed,  that  at  the  coming  of  Betty 
Lorrimer  we  overlooked  Delatield. 

It  was  lale  in  June  when  she  arrived.  The 
first  time  she  appeared  was  the  night  of  the 
ball  given  after  the  golf  tournament.  She 
came  down  the  wide  stairway  with  the  Pres- 
cotts,  pausing  a  moment  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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steps  to  detach  a  piece  of  lace  which  had  gone 
awry.  One  might  say  her  eyes  were  purple, 
with  black  lashes;  but  it  would  convey  noth- 
ing of  the  beauty  of  her  eyes;  or  that  her  skin 
was  cream  and  n>ses,  her  nose  tip-tilted,  her 
lips  mutinous,  entreating,  inviting — what  she 
willed— but  the  distinctive  charm  of  all  would 
escape  through  these  distressingly  over- 
worked words.  In  short,  Betty  Lorrimer  was 
an  entirely  unlanguageable  person. 

This  night  she  wore  green,  the  faintest,  pa- 
lest green ,  held  over  the  shoulders  by  roses  of 
pink — a  dancing  gown  devised  by  some  one 
who  knew  women  and  men,  especially  men. 

All  this  was  obvious;  but  in  the  days  to 
come  one  understood  the  reasims  Miss  I-or- 
rimer  was  the  loast  fnim  Norfolk  to  New 
Orleans.  Perhaps  it  was  her  superb,  quiet 
vitality;  her  fearlessness  of  man,  and  even  of 
woman ;  her  generosity  of  thought,  word,  and 
act;  the  thoroughbred  carriage,  the  gay,  low 
contralto  laugh,  Ihe  sweet  wide  eves;  or  the 
changes  of  her,  by  which  she  might  pass  you 
with  her  chin  well  in  the  air  and  a  kind  far- 
away smile,  to  repass  a  little  later  with  a  sad 
droop  to  the  corners  of  her  lips,  and  a  seem- 
ing solicitude  for  the  whole  world  in  her  eyes. 

It  began  this  night — the  night  of  the  Tour- 
nament Ball.  She  was  standing  with  some 
men  around  her,  at  the  far  end  of  the  ball- 
room. Nate  Annesley  was  there,  and  Bobby 
Barringer,  and  Porter  Beardsley,  inarticulate 
with  admiration,  insisting  upon  a  second 
waltz,  when  Delafield  came  in.  There  was 
no  one  dancing  at  the  time,  which  gave  him  a 
clear  entrance,  in  stage  language,  and  as  he 
stood  alone  in  the  wide  doorway.  Miss  Lorri- 
raer's  eyes  rested  upon  him  with  interest. 

He  was  in  evening  dress;  lazily  worn,  ab- 
solutely correct  evening  dress.  He  had  an 
incomparably  indilTerent  manner  although 
looking  for  some  one,  and  having  discovered 
the  object  of  his  quest  at  some  distance  from 
the  entrance,  Miss  Lorrimer  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Tom  Delafiekl  walk  the 
length  <)f  the  !>allr<wm.  To  see  Delalield 
walk  was  not  only  an  opportunity  but  a  priv- 
ilege. The  poise  of  his  head  suggested  in- 
herited power.  One  recalled  In  it  the  Dela- 
tields  of  old;  the  governors;  the  supreme 
tourt  judges;  the  piratical  colonial  officer  who 
carried  off  the  lady  of  his  choice  by  force; 
and  any  woman  who  saw  between  the  lines 
in  character  reading,  would  have  forgiven 
Delafield  much  lo  have  his  tenderness. 

Betty  lAJfrimer  walched  him  with  approv- 


ing eyes  as  he  bent  with  courtesy  over  the 
hand  of  a  girl,  unattractive,  colorless,  spec- 
tacled and  not  for  men.  It  was  obviously  a 
duty  dance.  She  saw  his  presentation  of 
some  dancing  people  to  the  girl,  and  noted 
that  he  was  preparing  for  an  unobserved  es- 
cape. It  was  being  done  in  just  the  unem- 
"  "  manner  of  which  Delafield  was 
A  bow  to  Mrs.  Ravenel;  a  wave  of 
the  hand  as  though  good  for  the  evening  to 
a  group  of  friends  from  the  club;  a  smiling 
word  with  old  Mrs,  DePu>'Ster;  but  an  eye 
stealthy  and  determined  for  the  door. 

Miss  Lorrimer  was  plainly  interested,  and 
Porter  Beardsley,  to  even  scores  with  Nate 
Armesley,  determined  on  a  sudden  move. 
And  so,  because  the  Gods  of  C'hance  were 
playful,  the  music  stopped  suddenly,  leaving 
this  conversation  dear,  uncompromisingly 
clear  in  the  air: 

"1  should  like  to  present  you  to  Miss  Lor- 
rimer," and  Tom  I>elatield's  response 

"Awfully  good  of  you,  old  man,  but  I 
think  I  shall  go  down  to  the  club  to  see  if 
I  can  get  up  a  game  of  bridge." 

Miss  1-orrimer  heard,  she  couldn't  help 
hearing,  that  a  man,  on  the  off  chance  of  a 
sirub  game  of  bridge,  had  refused  to  be  pre- 
sented to  her.  Just  for  one  instant  there  was 
a  gleam  of  amusement  in  her  eves  before  she 
waltzed  away,  her  laces  floating  round  her, 
and  jewels  gleaming  beneath  the  wistful  smile. 

But  there  were  those  who  thought  the  af- 
fair between  Miss  Lorrimer  and  Mr.  Dela- 
field not  entirely  closed. 

For  a  week  following  this  event  there  fell 
between  the  two  an  intense  consciousness  of 
each  other's  presence,  and  if  in  passing  their 
e)es  met,  il  was  with  only  a  well-feigned 
indifference. 

All  this  time  the  Springs,  so  to  speak,  was 
at  Miss  lA)rrim^r's  feet— all  but  Delafield. 
She  golfed,  or  rode,  tennised,  or  danced,  with 
Annesley,  Beardslej-,  Barringer,  or  some 
navy  men  di)«n  fn>m  Newjwrt  News,  but 
Delafield  wont  his  way,  an  unannexed  and 
free  man.  Onc^e  she  met  him  on  her  way 
from  Sunset  Rock,  l>eautiful  in  her  plain  black 
riding  dress,  with  red  berries  at  her  horse's 
ears,  but  they  passed  in  the  sunset  light  with- 
out an  eyelid  quivering  in  recognition  of  each 
other's  presence. 

And  they  met  in  a  strange  wai'. 

There  was  a  tennis  tournament  arranged 
for  the  afteriioi>ns  of  the  second  week  in  July. 
On  the  first  day  everybody  in  the  hotel  was 
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"Shf  cualdnt   help   hearing  ihat  a  man   had  rffuied  lo   he   Resented  to   her." 


on  the  piazzas  or  grounds,  criticising  the 
arrangemenifi  whi(h  the  younger  set  had  had 
ihe  energy  lo  make,  when  a  hand  organ  be- 
gan the  old,  old  song  from  Trovatore.  It  was 
miserably  piaj'ed,  but  the  woman  who 
ground  out  the  music  could  be  forgiven  for 
the  sake  of  the  patiently  dying  little  baby 
she  had  with  her.  It  was  piteous  lo  see  the 
mother's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  brooding  over 
the  mite  as  it  lay  on  the  grass  beside  her,  as 
with  dogged  delermination  she  ground  out — 


lel 


Miss  Trcnholm  passed  with  some  men  on 
the  way  to  the  court,  turning  her  head  aside. 
Dorothy  Armour  laughed  a  I  the  broken 
strains  as  she  stood  swinging  her  racket,  talk- 
ing to  a  group  of  nonplayers.  The  doleful 
sounds  were  still  going  on  when  Miss  Lorri- 
mer,  with  her  usual  following,  came  down 
the  low  steps  to  the  lawn.  She  was  in  scar- 
let, with  a  three-cornered  hat,  her  face  glorious 
with  the  flush  of  excitement.  Suddenly  her 
eyes  rested  on  the  woman  and  the  baby. 
There  was  not  an  instant's  hesitation.     She 


called  Nate  Annesley  to  her  side,  and  her 
father,  the  old  colonel,  imbec-ile  in  his  adora- 
tion, and  going  up  to  :he  hand  organ  motioned 
the  woman  away. 

in  a  second  the  Springs  had  the  sight  of  . 
Miss  Lorrimer,  beautiful  enough  to  disarm 
criticising;  daring  enough  to  make  even  the 
women  a  bit  afraid  of  her,  grinding  "In  the 
Shade  of  the  Old  Apple  Tree,"  with  ihe  very 
best  and  m<)st  conservative  folks  joirung  in  a 
ringing  chorus. 

It  was  an  audacious  thing — audaciously 
done — with  just  Ihe  surety  of  touch,  the 
gleam  of  sky-scraping  spirits  In  the  eye,  the 
rose  flush  of  excitement  in  the  cheeks;  but 
underneath  Ihe  sweetness  of  a  woman  think- 
ing for  another  woman  in  distress. 

With  her  father's  hat,  Miss  Uirrimer  went 
around  afterward,  making  a  collection  from 
one  laughing  group  to  another,  when  looking 
up  to  the  balcony  she  saw  Delafield  standing 
alone  regarding  her.  It  was  impossible  to 
omit  him  without  making  the  omission  seem 
an  intentional  thing.  Again  there  was  no 
hesitation — Miss  Lorrimer  went  lightly  up 
the  steps  and  extended  the  hat.     Perhaps  it 
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was  the  quiet  scrutiny  of  his  keen  eyes,  or 
the  look  in  them  which  told  that  the  daring 
of  her  was  answered  by  something  in  his  own 
nature;  but,  for  a  minute,  their  eyes  held  each 
other  and  the  womanhood  of  the  girl  illu- 
mined her  face  as  she  spoke,  and  there  was 
a  little  quiver  in  her  voice: 

"The  baby  is  so  ill." 

Delafield  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
found  a  roll  of  bills.  It  was  his  chance,  and 
he  took  it  with  the  spur.  Placing  the  roll, 
just  as  it  was,  in  the  hat,  he  took  oS  his  cap 
and  stood  bareheaded  before  her. 

"  It  is  a  privilege,"  he  said  with  a  bow. 

That  evening  he  came  into  the  ballroom 
about  ten.  There  was  purpose  in  his  eyes, 
as  he  entered  and  crossed  to  Nate  Anneslev. 
A  little  after  Annesley  went  over  to  Colonel 
Lorrimer,  who  bowed  an  acquiescence,  and 
a  few  seconds  later  Tom  Delafield  was  bend- 
ing before  the  old  colonel.  The  thing  was 
being  done  properly.  It  was  plainly  Deia- 
field's  intention  not  to  slur  his  meeting  with 
Miss  Lorrimer  in  any  way.  It  was  to  be 
underlined,  so  to  speak. 

When  she  came  back  to  her  father  after  the 
dance  the  presentation  followed.  There  was 
a  swift  raising  of  the  eyes,  a  glimpse  of  starry 
blue,  a  quick  fall  of  the  lashes,  and  the  light- 
est touch  of  a  slender  white  hand  as  cool  and 
delicate  as  a  magnolia  petal. 

Could  Mr.  Delafield  have  the  next  dance? 
Miss  Lorrimer  was  sorry,  but  it  was  taken. 
And  the  next?  It,  too,  had  been  given  away. 
The  third?  Miss  Lorrimer  would  be  de- 
lighted. And  for  the  two  dances  which  in- 
tervened Tom  Delafield  stood  talking,  with 
charming  deference,  to  Colonel  Lorrimer;  of 
Carolina  politics,  the  railroad  rebates,  the 
dispensary  question,  and  the  growth  of  cot- 
ton mills,  sensible  questions  which  an  old 
gentleman  liked  tu  discuss  and  liked  a  young 
man  better  for  caring  about. 

The  third  dance  they  glided  away  together, 
the  white  hand  on  Tom  Delafield's  slioulder, 
the  starry  eyes  hidden  by  the  dark  lashes, 
the  man  doubly  distinctive  by  being  himself 
and  Miss  Lorrimer's  partner.  As  the  music 
died  away,  he  brought  her  to  her  father. 

"Have  I  your  permission.  Colonel,"  he 
asked,  "to  take  Miss  Lorrimer  on  the  piaz- 
za?" and  the  colonel  gazed  after  them  with 
approving  eyes  on  Tom's  square  shoulders 
and  bent  head. 

They  had  many  dances  together  that  even- 
ing, Bettv  and  Tom  Delafield,  and  aftenvard, 


as  some  widely  experienced  writer  tersely  put 
it:  "  It  was  some  mornings,  most  afternoons, 
and  every  evening." 

In  the  fortnight  following  the  others  stood 
aside,  pushed  somewhere  ingloriously  in  the 
wings  while  Delafield  took  the  center  of  the 
stage.  There  were  horseback  rides  up  the 
flower-edged  mountain  roads,  and  home-com- 
ings at  the  closing-in  of  day,  when  they  rode 
straight  into  the  golden  glory  of  the  western 
sky,  amid  the  twilight  singing  of  the  children; 
fKist  the  new-lit  houses  of  those  who  made 
ready  for  the  night.  Long  mornings  at  touch 
with  the  dear  old  mastera,  under  the  pines: 
Wordsworth,  and  Shelley  and  Tennyson,  so 
sweet  and  sound  to  the  core. 

One  morning  on  the  mountain  side,  her 
finger  marking  the  place  in  the  book,  she 
looked  down  to  find  him  regarding  her  curi- 
ously from  under  his  hat  brim  as  he  lay  on  the 
pine  needles  beside  her. 

"Well?"  she  said. 

"No,"  he  returned,  "it  is  not  well.  I  am 
thinking  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  ac- 
quaintance." 

"Why?" 

"You  require  too  much  attention.  I  find 
that  I  have  not  time  for  you  and  anything 
else."  He  laughed  as  he  spoke.  "There  are 
other  serious  reasons  too.  You  make  trouble 
for  people.     There  is  Nate  Annesley." 

"Let  us  leave  him  out,"  Miss  Lorrimer 
interrupted. 

"Willingly,"  he  responded,  with  a  signiii- 
cant  note  in  his  voice. 

"And  from  time  to  time,  judging  you  by 
your  own  utterances,  I  have  been  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  you  are  not  a  good  citizen 
of  these  Unite<i  States." 

"How  absurdl"  she  laughed. 

"Not  at  all."  He  sat  upright,  putting  his 
hat  on  the  ground  beside  him,  and  turning 
to  her  leasingly. 

"Who  was  the  greatest  general  ever  lived?'* 

"Robert  E.  Lee,"  she  answered  without  a 
moment's  hesitation. 

"Where  is  the  only  real  society  to  l>e 
found  ? " 

"Between  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans;  of 
course  leaving  Washington  out,"  she  an- 
swered promptly,  her  eyes  twinkling. 

"And  the  onlv  real  dances?" 

"The  St.  Cecilia's,  of  Charieston " 

"And  the  National  Anthem?" 

"Dixie,"  she  smiled,  every  dimple  showing, 

"  I  knew  it,"  he  said  regretfully,  iying  back 
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on  the  ground.  "I  knew  you  were  not  really 
reconstructed." 

"Wei!,  you  don't  have  to  know  me." 

"That's  just  what  isn't  true,"  he  returned. 
"It's  gone  too  far  to  change.  I've  acquired 
the  habit  and  I'm  afraid  I  can't  give  it  up." 

Twice  during  the  month  her  father  found 
her  wide-eyed  and  sleepless,  far  into  the  night, 
Iix)king  off  into  the  starry  darkness.  "No,  I 
am  nol  ill,"  she  said,  "only  restless,  daddy," 
and  ihe  dear  old  colonel,  who  in  the  Long 
Ago  had  heard  the  greatest  music  in  the 
world,  Ihe  .all  of  the  one  for  the  other,  re- 
membered the  echoes  of  it  in  his  ()wn  heart 
and  held  silence. 

Then  one  day  there  fell  the  question  of  an 
automobile  ride,  a  thin  gown,  and  the  wrong 
tone  of  voice.  Tom,  whi»  with  the  chauffeur 
had  been  wrestling  with  an  uprising  of  the 
carburetor,  looked  up  suddenly  to  find  Betty 
pre|)ared  to  accompany  him  in  the  thinne.st 
of  thin  gowns. 

"You'll  have  to  wear  something  thicker," 
he  exclaimed,  solicitude  for  her  in  his  heart, 
a  touch  of  masculine  authority  in  his  tone. 


"It's  so  warm,"  she  remonstrated. 

"Vou  can't  go  that  way,"  he  returned, 
firmly  but  smilingly. 

"Then,"  with  a  laugh  but  equal  fim.ness, 
"I  shan't  go  at  all,"  and  the  small  bunch  of 
perversity  disappeared  through  the  door  to 
the  office.  Tom  waited,  hoping  she  would 
return,  but  she  did  not  and  he  went  for  his 
drive  alone. 

Just  what  made  Betty  act  the  way  she  did 
on  ihe  Friday  before  her  liirthday  dinner  is 
a  thing  which  only  the  Maker  of  girls  may 
know.  It  may  have  been  Tom's  authorita- 
tive manner  about  the  wrap;  <)r  thai  Dorothy 
Armi>ur  had  In^iuired  in  a  j.Ji-ose  way,  when 
she  met  her  alone  after  luncheon,  where  her 
shadow  was.  Betty  Uirrimer  in  an  un- 
Umchable  and  funny  humor  came  out  on 
the  porch  in  a  frilly,  rose-colored  gown, 
a  great  white  hat  with  roses  scrambled 
Frenchily  and  expensively  over  it,  carrying  a 
parasol,  which  was  a  muss  of  foolishness  and 

Tom  Delatield,  in  white  flannels  and  a 
Panama  hal  well  over  his  eyes,  was  smoking 
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contentedly  in  one  of  the  great  chairs  as  she 
came  toward  him. 

He  was  surprised  at  this.  It  was  not  her 
way.  She  generally  seated  herself  at  some 
distance  so  that  he  might  come  lo  her. 

"Mr.  Delaiield,"  she  l>egan  with  a  smile, 
and  hesitated. 

"  Yes,"  smiling  down  at  her  in  return. 

"Mrs.  Gresham  asked  me  to  invite  you 
over  to  her  cottage  this  afternoon  at  four,  to 
play  'Fly-loo.'" 

"If  she  really  wants  me  she  knew  the  way 
to  get  me,  didn't  she?"  he  answered,  looking 
straight  into  her  eves  as  he  spoke.  There  was 
the  faintest  deepening  of  the  flush  of  her 
cheek  at  his  words.  "There  is  a  difficulty, 
however,"  he  continued.  "I  don't  know 
■  Fly-loo.' " 

"If  you  should  urge  me  earnestly,  I  would 
sit  down  for  a  minute  and  explain  it  to  you," 
she  said  with  the  (juick  uplifting  and  dnipping 
of  the  lids  which  he  had  learned  to  look  for. 

"It  is  not  really  difficult,"  she  began.  "In 
the  first  place  you  must,  to  reuUy,  really  play 
the  game,  sit  under  tall  pine  trees,  the  kind 
that  have  brown  needles  under  them  and 
just  spots  of  blue  sky  through  the  tops." 

He  nodded.     "I  know  the  kind." 

"Then  you  must  have  a  breeze — not  a 
wind — just  a  breeze,  with — honeysuckle  in  it, 
faint  and  far  away.  Syringa  will  do,  but 
it's  not  just  the  same,"  she  added. 

"Iknow  that  breeze  too,"  he  nodded.  "In 
fact,  I  begin  to  think  I  can  learn  the  game." 

"Then,"  she  continued,  "you  must  have 
a  long  table  and  iced  things  to  drink  and  some 
negroes  with  fans " 

"The  piece  seems  to  require  a  great  deal 
of  staging,  doesn't  it?"  he  interrupted. 

She  nodded — "and  each  player  must  have 
many  silver  quarters  and  a  lump  of  sugar, 
each  lump  being  as  nearly  as  procurable  the 
same  size  as  everj-  other  lump.  You  under- 
stand it  so  far?"  Again  the  quick  uplifting 
and  dropping  of  the  lids  and  the  merry  smile. 

"  It  has  been  a  strain,  but  I  have  followed," 
he  said. 

"Then  all  the  players  put  a  quarter  in  the 
middle  of  the  table  and  at  precisely  the  same 
second  each  one  places  his  sugar  in  front  of 
him.  And  the  one  who  gets  a  fly  on  his 
sugar  first,  takes  all  the  quarters.  Then  you 
have  some  iced  drinks  and  begin  over  again." 

"It  is,  indeed,"  Delafield  said,  "an  intel- 
lectual pursuit.  I  should  judge,  however, 
not  unwhoiesomely  exciting." 


"It  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  music. 
Down  on  the  plantation  we  used  to  have  the 
negroes  sing  to  it, '  Meh  Ole  Kaintucky  Home,' 
— her  voice  took  on  a  delicious  drawl — or 
'Swing  Low,'  and  sometimes  'Meh  Honey 
Love  Dat  Wint  Away  from  Me.' "  She 
paused,  her  eyes  on  the  mountains.  "Well," 
she  said  with  the  wistful  look,  "what  shall  I 
tell  Mrs.  Gresham?" 

"You  will  teli  Mrs.  Gresham,  if  you  will 
be  so  kind,  that  I  could  not  stay  away." 

Now  the  queer  part  of  this  was  that  Betty 
Lorrimer  had  no  intention  of  going  to  Mrs. 
Gresham's  "Fly-loo";  and  more,  she  knew 
that  Delafield  accepted  solely  Ijecause  he  ex- 
jwcted  her  to  be  there.  That  was  the  Giri 
of  it. 

At  the  Greshams'  Tom  Delafield  waited 
for  Betty  to  arrive.  The  game  had  been  go- 
ing merrily  forward  for  half  an  hour  or  more 
with  no  mention  of  her  name  whatever,  when 
suddenly  on  the  main  road  there  was  a  ring- 
ing "Tally-ho,"  and  a  coach  with  four  horses 
in  a  breezy  trot  passed  the  farend  of  the  lawn. 

"It's  Annesley,"  said  Porter  Beardsley. 

"And  Betty  lorrimer — and  Mrs.  Carter — 
and  Neil  Severance — or  is  that  Neil  Sever- 
ance?" Mrs.  Gresham  asked,  shading  her 
eyes. 

Nate  Annesley  brought  the  horses  to  a  full 
stop  just  outside  the  hedge;  and  Miss  Lorri- 
mer, every  dimple  showing  and  eyes  alight, 
pointed  her  parasol  at  Bobby  Barringer  imm 
the  box  seat. 

"I  came  round  this  way  to  warn  you  all 
about  Bobby  Barringer.  He  cheats.  The 
last  time  he  played  Fly-loo  down  at  'Way 
Home  River,'  lu  wet  his  sugar  -.snth  whisky. 
The  colonel  saw  him,  and  of  course  all  the 
flies  came  to  him." 

Amid  a  shout  of  laughter  the  coach  was 
gone,  and  Delafield  heard  the  voices  of  the 
partv  floating  liack  from  the  mountain  road, 
in  that  best  of  all  coaching  tunes: 

"  O,  the  motion  of  a  wild  goose  swimming  on  Ibe 

Is  a  mighty  pretty  motion,  is  a  mighty  pretty 

That  evening  when  Delafield  was  dining, 
he  saw  Miss  Lorrimer  come  to  the  doorway 
of  the  dining  room  still  with  Annesley;  there 
was  a  hurried  conversation,  a  bow  from  the 
man,  and  with  a  curious  throb  in  his  throat 
Delafield  saw  Mr.  Annesley  take  his  seat  be- 
tween MLss  Lorrimer  and  her  father. 
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Later,  however,  he  came  across  her  stand- 
ing alone,  in  a  far  comer  of  the  piazza,  her 
hands  claspett  before  her,  loolcing  straight 
into  the  purple  line  of  the  mountains.  She 
knew  his  step,  although  she  did  not  turn 
toward  him. 

"You  are  tired?"  he  asked  with  no  intro- 
ductory good 
evening. 

"A  little," 
she  answered. 
"I  have  done 
too  much  to-day 
and  there  are  so 
many  things  to 
arrange.  A  din- 
ner of  fortj'  is  a 
formidable  af- 
fair, isn't  it?" 

"  It  would  be 
for  me,"  he  re- 
turned. 

"And  the 
Desmonds  are 
coming  up  from 
Atlanta  for  it; 
and  the  Dysatts 
from  Rich- 
mond, and  1  do 
so  want  them  to 
haveagay 
time."     She  f 

looked  at  him  . — 
appealingly. 
There  was  a 
pause  before 
she  said  in  her 
own  quaint 
way: 

"It    all    does    '"  ^ ^-^^f  --■' 

seem  so  foolish  »^^i 

at  times."  ■  '^'^' 

"It  does,"  he 
agreed   with  "thfrr  «•«.   W«Wi  ri 

conviction.    "It  mauatuin 

did    this   after- 
then,  because  he  had  the  direct  soul  of  a 
gentleman,  he  said: 

"Why  did  you  let  me  in  for  (hat  'Fly-loo' 
this  afternoon,  little  lady?" 

"Mrs.  Gresham  wanted  you,"  she  began. 

"That's  not  an  explanation.  You  knew 
that  I  thought  you  were  to  be  there.  You 
knew  that  nothing  short  of  complete  lunacy 
would  have  made  me  accept  such  an  in- 


vitation if  I  had  not  thought  I'd  be  with 
you." 

There  was  another  silence  before  she  an- 
swered lightly,  remembering  the  affair  of  the 
gown  in  the  meantime: 

"Don't  you  see,  Mr.  Delafield,  it  would 
have  required  a  person  much  pleased  with 
herself    to    say: 
_      '  'Mra.  Gresham 

wants  you  to 
come  to  her 
party,  but  I  am 
not  to  be  there; 
so  of  course  you 
won't  go.'" 

"It's  what  I 
should  like  to 
have  you  say  t<) 
me.  It's  what 
I  hope  you  will 
say  to  me  some 
day,"  he  an- 
swered. There 
was  no  shadow 
of  doubt  in  his 
meaning. 

She  trembled 
a  little  at  his 
words  and 
changed  the 
subject  abrupt- 
ly—but prettily 
as  well. 

"I've  a  new 
cloak.     See!" 

She  stepped 
from  the  shad- 


the 


electric  light  for 
him  to  look  at  it. 
An  odd  wrap  of 
palest  yellow, 

'«  uf>  ihf  Sowfr-fJgfJ  gold  and  green, 

■oaJs  "  hanging  straight 

from  the  shoul- 
ders to  the  end 
of  her  long  gown;  wide  sleeved  and  with  a 
great  hood  which  she  put  up  over  her  dusky 
hair  for  him  to  see. 

"Do  you  like  it?"  she  asked  as  simply  as 
a  child  might  have  done,  coming  back  to  him 
in  the  shadow  of  the  porch,  her  lovely  face 
turned  to  him. 

They  stood  together  in  silence  for  a  Utile 
space  before  he  came  near,  nearer,  taking  her 
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"Ah,"  he  said,  and  his  face  was  white  as 
he  spoke.  "  Dun't  you  know  ?  Haven't  you 
seen?  There  is  nothing  of  yours  that  is  not 
perfect  to  me.  Help  me,"  he  went  on.  His 
voice  dropped  almost  to  a  whisper.  "Ah, 
help  me!  When  a  great  queen  is  to  marry, 
it  is  she  who  must  Indicate  her  willingness, 
for  none  dare  approach  her;  and  you  are  like 
that — a  great  queen,  who  chooses  for  her- 
self!" 

She  leaned  toward  him;  he  was  ever  one  to 
take  his  own.  For  an  instant  she  was  pressed 
against  his  heart. 

"Will  ynu?"  he  asked,  his  lips  on  hers. 

"Perhaps,"  she  answered,  her  hand  <m  his 
cheek;  and  as  a  group  of  pe()ple  came  toward 
them,  she  dropped  her  voice.  "  I  want  you  to 
take  me  into  dinner  to-morrow  night,  will 
you?"  She  made  the  request  in  an  intimate, 
sweet  way,  but  as  the  dancers  joined  them  she 
said  in  her  usual  tone:  "I  am  so  tired,  and  I'm 
not  going  into  the  ballroom.  Gotid  night  to 
you  all." 

Going  down  the  corridor,  her  face  flushed, 
her  pulses  throbbing  with  excitement,  ahe 
heard  some  one  calling  after  her;  and,  turn- 
ing, found  Doroth)'  Armour,  breathless. 

"Oh,  Betty,"  she  cried.  "If  you're  going 
to  lied,  may  I  take  your  cloak?  I  am  nearly 
frozen;  and  if  I  go  to  our  rooms,  mother  will 
not  let  me  come  down  again  because  she 
will  Ihink  it  t.M)  lale.  And  the  dance  isn't 
half  over,  and  I  don't  want  to  go  to  Ix^ 
yet." 

Betty  gave  the  cloak  with  a  smile,  entered 
her  room,  and  changing  her  dancing  dress  for 
a  dressing  goivn,  threw  herself  face  down- 
ward on  her  bed  in  the  dark.  An  hour  be- 
fore she  had  been  too  tired  to  dance;  but  now, 
with  the  blood  coursing  through  her  veins, 
her  cheeks  scarlet,  it  seemed  as  though  fa- 
tigue could  never  touch  her  again.  Word- 
lessly she  knew  that  the  greatest  thing  in  life 
had  come  to  her,  had  come  in   a  radiant 

The  next  morning,  alone  with  her  myste- 
rious happiness,  she  was  placing  the  diimer 
guests  for  the  evening  when  her  maid  brought 
the  mail,  a  lx>ok,  a  great  bimch  of  posies,  and 
a  n<jte.  She  recognized  the  clear  l>old  writ- 
ing across  the  uKim.  It  was  like  him  to 
write.  Opening  the  letter,  with  the  feel- 
ing that  her  lund  was  touching  his,  she 
read: 


Dear  Miss  LokRiUBft : 

You  vriJl  doubtless  read  between  the  lines  when  I 
write  that  ir  will  be  impossible  for  me  lo  dine  with 
you  this  evening . 

Sincerely  yours, 
Tbokas  C.  Uelafield,  Jk. 

For  a  minute  or  two  it  seemed  as  though 
it  must  be  a  joke — a  horrible  mistake — but 
as  she  reread  it,  the  rudeness  brought  the 
blood  lo  her  cheeks.  It  had  been  said  of  him 
through  the  South  "that  he  was  not  a  marry- 
ing man,"  and  the  first  thought  that  came 
to  her  was  that  he  had  regretted  his  words  of 
last  night. 

Her  pride,  and  there  were  many  genera- 
tions of  great  pride  behind  her,  took  fire.  Her 
first  thought  was  that  none  must  know.  Be- 
tween w<imen  it  would  be  foixl  for  gossip;  and 
lietween  men,  especially  if  her  father  or  that 
fighting  cousin  Culver  knew,  there  would  be 
more  than  talk.  Her  heart  was  aching  under 
the  anger  and  excitement,  but  there  were 
things  to  be  thought  of  for  the  present.  She 
realized  that  Delafield's  absence  from  the  din- 
ner would  be  noticed,  and  his  vacant  place 
must  be  filled.  Old  Governor  Ransom,  her 
father's  friend  and  here,  was  fortunately  com- 
ing that  day.  She  would  make  him  the  guest 
of  honor.  There  must  be  no  look  of  a  vulgar 
retaliation. 

It  was  a  ver}'  alluring  and  appealing  Betty 
that  entered  the  dining  room  that  evening  with 
the  <>l<i  Governor,  A  slender,  white-gowned, 
girlish  hostess,  with  solicitous  eyes  for  her 
guests'  happiness,  and — -for  race  tells — a 
mind  collected,  resourceful,  and  "at  atten- 
tion." 

While  the  orchestra  was  still  playing  the 
ine\itable  "Should  Auld  Acquaintance  be 
Forgot,"  she  heard  the  inquiry  which  she 

"Delafield.    mere  is  Delafield?" 
"Oh,  isn't  it  too  bad?    But  you  know  how 
punctilious  he  is.     Another  engagement.    He 
was  afraid  he  couldn't  get  here  in  time,"  she 
said  with  a  smile  down  the  table. 

Nate  Annesley  looked  at  her  quickly  and 
drew  a  conclusion  with  elation  of  spirits. 
She  had  refused  Delafield,  and  was  explaining 
his  absence  for  him — like  the  gentleman  she 

The  first  toasts  had  been  drunk  and  the 
fish  course  over  with  when,  at  exactly  his  usual 
hour  for  dining,  Delafield  came  in.  There 
was  no  shadow  of  consciousness.  He  was 
incomparably    calm.     There    was   just    the 
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right  took  in  his  face  of  scrutiny  of  the  great 
table  when  he  entered,  as  one  might  say 

"A  dinner  party.     I  wonder  whose?" 

Betty  noted  that  he  carried  the  New  York 
paper  with  which  he  dined  every  evening,  and 
ordered  his  dinner  with  interest,  even  giving 
it  a  bit  more  attention  than  he  was  accustomed 
to  bestow. 

Later,  when  the  ladies  had  Iheir  coiTee  and 
liqueurson  the  veranda,  he  was  smoking  with 
two  other  men  who  were  cutting  cards  at  a 
small  (able;  and  she  heard  him  laugh,  a  gen- 
uinely amused  laugh,  as  one  of  them  up- 
braided Fate  (or  his  luck. 

She  was  angry  as  she  had  never  been  in 
her  life;  as  she  had  not  believed  it  possible 
for  her  to  be;  but  her  sense  of  humor  was 
strong  and  she  admired  appreciatively  the 
way  the  thing  was  carried  off.  A  man  of  less 
knowledge  would  have  found  some  very  pret- 


ty girl  and  devoted  himself  conspicuously  to 
her  for  the  evening,  but  Tom  Delafield  was 
different;  a  brute,  of  course,  but  different. 

The  next  day  Miss  Lorrimer,  walking  alone 
alo^  the  south  porch  to  the  tennis  court, 
encountered  Mr.  Delafield,  also  alone,  coming 
from  the  opposite  direction.  Their  eyes  met. 
In  his,  if  she  were  any  judge  of  character, 
Betty  Lorrimer  read  no  indifference;  but  an- 
ger— healthy,  dare-devil  anger.  It  showed  in 
a  sudden  pallor;  and  the  set  of  the  mouth  in 
which  the  lips  were  brought  together  in  a 
straight  line.  She  bowed  wilh  no  shadow  of 
a  smile,  and  he  saluted  her  as  an  acquaintance 
whom  he  remembered  indistinctly  and  un- 
pleasantly. 

After  this  he  drifted  back  to  his  old  ways, 
and  Betty  to  hers.  He  played  more  polo, 
more  golf,  more  bridge — always  with  men. 
He  avoided  meeting  her  no  more   than    he 
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avoided  meeting  any  other  woman,  but  re- 
turning to  his  former  idfils,  seemed  unper- 
turbed, preoccupied,  and  suave. 

For  nearly  a  fortnight  things  remained 
thus,  and  it  was  not  till  the  night  of  the  Grif- 
fiths' dance  that  Delafield  discovered  his  mis- 
take. Sitting  in  the  big  bow  of  the  porch, 
intensely  conscious  that  Betty  Lorrimer  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  laughing  group  beside  him, 
he  heard  Doro- 
thy Armour 
cry ■ 

"Why,  Betty 
Lorrimer,  you 
will  catch  your 
death  in  that 
thin  gown; "and 
then,  "How 
dreadful  of  me! 
I  have  had  jour 
yellow  cloak 
ever  since  I  bor- 
rowed  it  the 
night  before 
your  dinner." 

At  almost  the 
iirst  words  of 
Dorothy  Ar- 
mour, Tom  Del- 
afield rose  and 
came  direct 
rd   Mii 


Lorr 


He 


>.>-«  A^l 


harder  heart  than  Betty  Lorrimer's.  "Oh!  for- 
give me,"  he  cried,  reaching  his  hand  to  her. 
"AlM>ut  the  dinnerP"  she  asked,  for  pre- 
tense of  any  kind  was  as  far  from  her  code  as 
from  his  own. 

"The  dinner — yes.  Or  rather  what  led 
up  to  my  acting  the  way  I  did  about  the 
dinner." 

"  I  have  never  known  what  the  trouble  was. 
I,  of  course, 
realized  that  a 
gentleman  must 
have  taken  very 
grave  offense  to 
act  in  the  way 
you  did.  But," 
nodding  lightly 
in  the  direction 
of  the  others,  as 
though  anxious 
to  rejoin   them. 

She  smiled  at 
him  as  im- 
personally as 
though  he  had 
been  one  of  the 
bell-boys. 
"For  my  own 


rill 


knew  she  could 
not  refuse  to  al- 
lowhim  to  speak 
to   her  without      / 
making  an  awk-   .^^ 
ward  situation        "" 
for  others. 

"Miss  Lorri- 
mer,"  he   said, 

"will  you  grant  '" /(  was   u  very 

me  a  few  words  Jining   room  ivilh  ll- 

with  you?" 

Her  manner 
was  quite  perfect  in  response.  A  liiilc  sur- 
prise, the  willing  acquiescence  of  an  amiable 
acquaintance  as  they  turne<i  away,  but  by  the 
time  tliey  had  reached  the  end  of  the  piazza 
she  had  achie^'ed  the  remoteness  of  the  Chi- 

His  directness  was  a  thing  to  reckon  with 
ill  every  situation,  however. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  and  the  real  hu- 
mility in  his  voice  might  have  touched  a  far 


permit  me  to  ex- 
plain, will  you 
not?  That  night, 
the  last  night  I 
talked  to  you, 
the  night  you 
said 'Perhaps,' I 
felt  you  loved 
me.  It  scarcely- 
seemed  possible 
it  could  be  true, 
but  I  fell  you 
Rdly  that  entered  ll>f  did,  for.  Perfect 

-  oU  C-w»'.r."  UttleSoul!  you 

would  never  let 
any  man  kiss 
you  whom  you  didn't  love.  And  so,  when 
you  left  me  that  night  at  the  stairs,  you 
seemed  as  much  my  wife  as  though  the 
vows  had  been  spoken  before  the  whole 
world.  I  couldn't  sleep.  I  was  too  happy. 
Griffith  was  going  off  the  next  day  and  1 
chatted  with  him  till  nearly  three.  As  I 
pas.«ed  through  the  hall,  I  looked  down  to 
your  rooms;  and  as  I  did  so  I  saw  Annes- 
ley  and  a  lady  come  in  through  the  long  win- 
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dow  from  the  second-floor  porch.  She  wore 
your  cloak.  I  knew  it.  You  had  just  shown 
it  to  me.  The  two  figures  stopped  by  your 
door.  I  went  down  the  side  stairs,  not  want- 
ing to  meet  him — I  might  honestly  say,  not 
daring  to  meet  him — in  the  mood  I  was  in. 
You  had  told  me  you  were  too  tired  to  stay 
with  me,  and  yet  I  thought  you  had  spent  the 
time  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  with 
him.  I  am  so  jealous  of  you.  I  didn't  know 
that  I  had  a  jealous  thought  until  I  knew  you. 
And  now^ — well,  I  have  spent  the  last  fort- 
night in  a  burning  hell  of  jealousy— and 
doubt — and  love." 

He  had  spoken  squarely,  humbly  as  well. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  both  hands  reached  toward 
her  this  time.  "  Forgive  me,  and  let  me  have 
another  chance." 

"I  forgive  you  entirely,"  Betty  answered 
with  a  little  laugh.  "We  are  gusty  people, 
we  of  tlie  South,  and  should  practice  forgiving 
each  other,  shouldn't  we?" 

"But — "  He  stood  manlike  to  his  guns. 
"  You  say  you  forgive  me,  but  you  don't  seem 
the  same." 

"  I  don't  feel  the  same,  Mr.  Delafield.  It 
seems  to  me  I  should  have  tried  not  to  think" 
— she  hesitated  for  a  word — "a  friend  of  mine 
capable  of  such  a  thing  on  such  insufficient 
evidence.  Eyes  play  strange  tricks.  Every 
novel  is  full  of  them." 

She  was  calm,  judicial,  maddeningly  im- 
personal, and  Debfield's  temper  was  never 
one  of  the  Ijest. 

"I  was  in  no  mood  for  reviewing  fiction," 
he  said,  in  the  quick  way  he  would  have  spo- 
ken to  a  man.  "It  was  not  one  thing  which 
caused  me  to  blunder,  but  several.  The  girl 
wore  your  cloak ■" 

"Which  meant  nothing  at  all — "  she  inter- 

"And  stood  at  your  bedroom  door " 

She  made  no  reply  to  this  whatever. 

" — at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with 
the  man  to  whom  you  have  given  at  least  one- 
half  of  your  time  ever  since  you  have  been 
at  the  Springs! " 

There  was  old  and  pent-up  annoyance 
in  hLs  tone  and  it  was  an  ill  time  for  him  to 
show  it. 

"Well!"  she  said,  her  chin  in  the  air,  "it's 
over  anyhow,  and  done  with.  I  forgive  you. 
I  forgive  you  everjlhing.  But  you  may  per- 
haps understand  that  a  man  cannot  insult  a 
woman  in  the  way  you  did  and  suspect  her 
of — "    She  spread  her  hands  far  apart  with 


a  comprehensive  gesture — "and  expect  her  to 
remain  very  devoted  to  him." 

"Insult  you?"  he  cried  indignantly.  "I 
had  no  intention  of  insulting  you.  It  was 
simply  impossible  for  me  to  be  your  guest, 
to  accept  your  hospitality,  feeling  toward  you 
as  I  did  that  night." 

"You  used  a  method  of  breaking  the  en- 
gagement fortunately  rare  in  civilized  society. 
To  set  all  those  people  talking  as  they  did — 
all  the  girls  and  the  women;  I,  of  course, 
heard  nothing,  but  I  know." 

"But  what  could  they  say?  It  was  no  af- 
fair of  theirs,"  he  interrupted  with  the  mas- 
culine outlook. 

"They  could  say  anything,  and  probably 
did,  and  as  for  its  not  being  their  affair— 
that — "  with  fine  icom — "would  of  course 
keep  them  quiet."  She  turned  her  face 
toward  him.  "So  you  see  there  is  no  longer 
any  'perhaps.'  There's  not  even  a  possibil- 
ity." 

Delafield  bowed,  white  to  the  lips. 

"May  I  take  you  back  to  your  friends?" 

" Certainly,"  said  Miss  Lorrimer.  "It 
would  look  a  little  abrupt,  even  for  you,  to 
leave  me  down  here  alone." 

He  left  her  at  the  ball-room  entrance  and 
she  danced  till  after  midnight  with  Annesley, 
after  which  she  cried  herself  to  sleep;  while 
Delafield  played  bridge  at  the  club  until  the 
sun  was  rising,  and,  haggard  and  drawn, 
walked  back  to  his  rooms  in  the  morning 
twilight,  wondering  if  his  own  pride  and  ob- 
stinacy would  let  him  sail  for — somewhere — 
the  following  Saturday. 

But  it  seemed  that  his  pride  and  obstinacy 
would  not  acknowledge  defeat;  neither  would 
hers.  And  so  they  remained  at  the  Springs, 
miserable,  but  seemingly  indifferent. 

Late  in  August,  Colonel  Lorrimer  went  off 
to  Mexico  to  inspect  some  mines,  leaving 
Betty  in  charge  of  that  old  cockatoo.  Mis. 
Ormsby,  who  never  took  interest  in  anybody 
save  herself.  And  the  girl,  who  was  miserable 
before,  grew  lonesome  and  finally,  after  five 
days  of  continued  headache,  came  down  with 
old-fashioned  intermittent  fever,  fought  it  out, 
and  announced  her  intention  of  going  abroad 
as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  travel. 

All  this  time  Dr.  Laurence  watched  Tom 
Delafield.  He  had  heard  of  him,  riding  like 
one  possessed,  bringing  his  horse  home  at  all 
hours,  as  old  Tim  said,  "gormed  up  su'thin' 
fearful,"  and  he  had  not  been  giving  head- 
ache remedies  to  Betty,  alternated  by  head- 
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ache  remedies  to  Detafield.  without  illumina- 
tion. Having  ushered  Delafield  into  this 
world  of  trouble,  on  the  length  of  his  ac- 
quaintance he  was  accustomed  to  act  inter- 
feringly  if  it  suited  him.     So  the  doctor  spoke. 

"If  I  were  you,  Tom,"  he  said  after  he  had 
changed  his  medicine  for  the  fourth  time, 
peering  at  Delafield's  pale  face  over  the  top 
of  his  glasses,  "I  wouldn't  let  any  woman 
play  the  deuce  with  me  the  way  Betty  Lorri- 
mer's  done  with  you.  If  I  wanted  a  woman 
as  much  as  you  seem  to  want  her,  I'd  get  her." 

Tom  looked  down  into  the  keen  and  kindly 
face  with  a  smile. 

"Doctor,"  he  said,  "if  I  thought  she  loved 
me,  neither  should  I.  I  don't  believe  a  man 
has  any  right  to  allow  a  woman  to  make  htr- 
sdj  miserable,  leaving  himsdj  quite  out  of  the 
question.  He  should  protect  her  from  that 
mistake  just  as  he  would  from  any  other. 
But,  doctor" — a  flush  came  to  his  face,  for 
Delafield,  in  spite  cf  his  aboriginal  ideas  con- 
cerning dinners,  was  a  very  fine  gentleman — 
"but,  doctor,  a  man  can't  take  it  for  granted 
a  woman  loves  him,  especially  when  she  says 
she  doesn't." 

The  doctor  hesitated. 

"Vou  see,"  he  began,  "Betty  is  my  god- 
child, and  any  confidence  from  her,  you  un- 
derstand, is  sacred." 

Delafield  nodded. 

"But  I  think  I  might  tell  you  that  her  pride 
is  killing  her." 

"You  think  she  loves  me?" 

"As  a  gentleman  who  wouldn't  betray  a 
confidence,"  the  doctor  returned  with  a  twin- 
kle, "I  may  say,  as  my  medical  opinion,  you 
understand,  that  she  adores  you." 

"Then  why—"  Delafield  began. 

"She  is  a  woman,"  the  doctor  explained 
succinctly. 

Delafield  went  to  the  club  and  sat  for  two 
hours,  motionless,  staring  into  vacancy  and 
weighing  matters. 

Betty  ill  and' alone  was  one  thing;  Betty  ill 
and  alone  and  proud  and  loving  him;  Betty 
going  away  as  soon  as  she  was  able,  out  of  his 
life  forever,  was  another.  And  he  sat  and 
thought,  and  thought,  %vith  a  bit  of  family 
history  recurring  to  him,  disjointedly  at  first, 
then  over  and  over,  clearly,  the  high-handed 
misdoings  of  that  old  colonial  pirate,  Nich- 
olas Delafield. 

"It  was  said  of  him,  this  Nicholas"  (the 
family  book  had  it)  "  that  a  neighbor's  daugh- 
ter,   one    Cimarona    D'Haute^ille,    having 


played  fast  and  loose  with  his  affection  until 
he  could  no  longer  stand  the  strain  of  her 
conduct,  he  met  her  by  accident  alone  on 
horseback  and  took  her  to  his  residence  and. 
married  her  that  night,  and  that"  (the  book 
went  on),  "she  proved  a  devoted  and  loving 
wife  to  him  ever  after." 

A  smile  came  to  his  lips  at  first  remem- 
brance of  this,  but  with  further  contemplation 
his  eye  took  a  steadier  gleam,  and  the  set  of 
his  chin  became  a  thing  goodly  to  see. 

That  night  Miss  Lorrimer,  by  the  wide 
window  of  her  little  sitting  room,  was  quite 
alone  in  the  big  chair,  looking  through  the 
dancing  jasmine  blossoms,  up  to  the  yellow 
moon.  No  one  was  allowed  in  this  little 
place  save  the  doctor  and  her  maid,  and  for 
the  past  week  she  had  seen  no  one  else.  It 
was  the  doctor's  visiting  hour;  and  when  a 
gentle  rap  came  to  the  door,  she  called,"  Come 
in."  It  opened,  closed  softly,  and  Delafield 
stood  before  her.  Weakened  by  illness,  she 
regarded  him  in  silence,  putting  her  head 
back  on  her  pillows  while  a  great  tear  welled 
from  under  each  eyelid.  Delafield,  his  heart 
yearning  over  her,  leaned  down  and  kissed 
them  away. 

"Ah!"  she  said  with  a  quick  gesture  of  one 
small,  ringless  hand,  "go  away.  Please  go 
away." 

"  I  am  never  going  away." 

He  said  it  quite  quietly,  silting  on  the  arm 
of  her  great  chair,  taking  her  in  his  arms. 

"Never  again,  so  long  as  we  two  live." 

She  began  to  crv  sofllv,  her  head  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Oh!"  .she  said  at  length,  "you  are  so 
dreadful!" 

"And  you've  not  seen  yet  what  I  can  be," 
he  returned  calmly.  "  You've  made  me  love 
you  until  I'm  jealous  of  everything  and  every- 
body. I  loathe  Annesley,  suspect  Reardsley, 
and  may  end  by  murdering  lluit  little  Barrin- 
ger  chap.  Life  is  so  short,  Mine,  so  short, 
and  you  have  stolen — by  your  unforgiving 
spirit  to  a  man  who  was  crazy — you  have 
stolen  over  a  month  of  our  two  lives.  There 
will  be  no  more  stealing  though.     Look!" 

He  drew  her  closer  to  him  and  held  a  paper 

toward  the  light  fi)r  her  to  sec. 

Marriage  License 

Thomas  Carlerct  Delafield,  Jr. 

Kliiabcth  DeHaven  Lorrimer 

She  pushed  him  from  her  and  rose,  a  glo- 
rious flush  on  her  face. 
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"Tom  Delafield " 

"Belty — "  He  tiKik  both  of  her  handR  in 
his,  the  compelling  sincerity  in  his  voice 
which  had  always  touched  her —  "We  are 
no  children.  As  (or  Ihe  conventions  of  the 
world,  if  we  didn't  know  their  little  worth,  we 
could  not  love  each  other  as  we  do.  You 
are  ill  and  need  some  one;  and,  oh,  my 
dearest,  the  ways  1  need  you  I  can  never 
tell.    Marry  me. " 

She  drew  herself  from  him. 

"Let  ine  think,"  she  said. 

In  a  minute  his  arms  were  around  her  again, 

"It  is  just  what  I  d<in'l  want  you  to  do. 
It's  no  time  for  thought,"  he  stated  hotly,  as 
he  put  his  finger  on  the  bell. 

"Cave  man,"  she  said,   "what  do  you 

"The  Rev.  Dr.  Stafford." 
"He  is  in  the  hotel?" 
"I  lold  him  I'd  shoot  him  if  he  left.     We 
will  have  Dr.  Laurence  and  your  maid  as 


"It's  disgraceful,"  she  sobbed,  her  face 
hidden  in  his  iiKit. 

"  Vou  have  driven  me  to  it," 

"And  )'ou've  never  once  asked  me  to  for- 
give you." 

"I  am  going  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
doing  that,"  he  said  softly. 

So,- half  in  the  moonlight,  with  the  stars 
looking  in  through  the  wind-blown  jasmine, 
Betty  Loriimer,  in  the  quaintest  of  white  house 
gowns,  and  Tom  Delafield,  became  one,  in 
the  suddenest  marriage  the  Springs  had  ever 
known  to  them.  Standing  together  after- 
wards, words  unneeded,  and  the  world  a 
forgotten  thing,  a  liell  l>ov,  astounded  to  see 
Mr.  Delafield  ojjen  Mlss  Lorrimer's  door, 
brought  a  card  which  Tom  read  aloud:  .v. 

"  'Mr.  Annesley  presents  his  compliments 
and  would  like  to  inquire  how  Miss  Lorrimer 
is?'" 

"Tell  Mr.  Annesley,"  he  said,  "that  Mr. 
Delafield  returns  his  compliments,  and  that 
Mrs.  Delaheld  is  much  lietter," 
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A    WESTERN    REPUBLICAN'S   VIEW 
OF   THE    ISSUES    OF    1908 

By  albert  b.  cummins 

GoctmaT  of  loaa 


HHE  subject  upon  which  I 
am  asked  to  write  seems  to 
imply  that  there  is  a  West- 
ern view  of  public  questions 
that  distinguishes  this  re- 
gion from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  that  there 
may  be  an  essential  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  Republican  Party 
who  live  in  the  West  and  the  members  of  the 
party  who  live  in  the  East.  I  cannot,  even  by 
silence,  appear  to  confirm  the  assumption. 
That  the  voice  of  the  West  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  voice  of  the  East  may  be  true,  but  if 
there  is  discord  it  is  because  the  great  body 
of  the  people  are  speaking  here,  while  they 
have  not  yet  found  their  tongues  on  the  shores 
of  the  AUantic. 

To  describe  the  situation  correctly,  it  must 
be  said  that  the  differences  which  make 
themselves  felt  are  not  sectional,  but  fac- 
tional. They  are  not  even  partisan.  One  of 
the  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  pres- 
ent time  is  the  substantial,  disappearance  of  is- 
sues between  political  organizations.  At  the 
present  moment  there  is  no  real  distinction 
in  the  beliefs  of  men  that  can  be  traced  by  a 
party  line.  There  is  a  platform  distinction 
'  which  seems  to  be  preserved  by  the  force  of 
tradition,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  opinions 
of  individuals.  For  years  the  Democratic 
Party  has  proclaimed  in  its  platforms  its  ad- 
herence to  the  policy  or  principle,  whichever 
it  may  be  called,  of  "free  trade,"  or  its 
economic  equivalent— import  duties  levied 
for  revenue  only.  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
ninety-nine  Democrats  in  every  hundred  be- 
lieve firmly  in  the  policy  of  protection,  and  yet, 
year  trfter  year,  the  party  continues  to  an- 


nounce an  obsolete  doctrine,  abandoned  by  all 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  save  one, 
which  effectually  deprives  it  of  the  confi- 
dence of  an  industrial  people  whose  growth 
and  prosperity  depend  to  some  degree  upon 
the  maintenance  of  discriminating  duties. 

It  is  true  that  the  Republican  Party,  having 
adopted  an  economic  policy,  sound,  as  tested 
by  both  experience  and  reason,  and  having 
expressed  it  in  accurate  and  defensible  phrase, 
has  maintained  a  tariff  in  which  many  of  the 
duties  are  not  only  higher  than  are  neces- 
sary to  secure  full  and  complete  protection, 
but  are,  in  some  instances,  grievously  op- 
pressive, and  lend  efficient  aid  to  the  un- 
lawful designs  of  modem  combination  and 
monopoly;  yet  when  the  people  are  called  upon 
to  choose  between  two  parties,  one  of  which 
threatens  free  trade,  and  the  other  merely 
persists  in  excessive  duties,  they  will  favor 
the  latter,  and  they  ought  to  favor  it,  simply 
because  it  is  better  to  endure  the  evils  of  over- 
protection  than  to  confront  the  perils  of  no 
protection.  It  is  to  be  said,  also,  that  without 
regard  to  varying  standards  of  party  faith, 
the  people  believe  that  a  Republican  admin- 
istration has  more  continuity  of  thought  and 
fixedness  of  purpose  than  a  Democratic 
administration;  that  fewer  vagaries  will  be 
exploited  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  this  article  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  parties,  but  these 
suggestions  seem  to  be  required  because  I  have 
it  in  mind  to  look  forward  a  little  aTid  hazard 
a  judgment  upon  the  future  leadership  of  the 
country,  and  what  I  have  written  indicates 
that  the  Democratic  Party  may  be  eliminated 
as  a  factor  in  the  situation,  unless  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  basdy  untrue  to  the  imperative 
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obligations  of  the  hour.  If,  unfort4nateIy, 
it  fails  to  interpret  patriotically  the  signs  of 
the  times,  if  it  refuses  to  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunities before  it,  or  if  it  declines' to  be  the 
minister  of  justice  in  one  of  the  most  vital 
controversies  that  civilization  has  ever  known, 
then  it  also  will  cease  to  be  a  force  in  the 
national  life,  and  a  successor  will  talce  up 
the  imperative  work  of  the  present  and  the 
future. 

I  repeat  that  there  is  nothing  sectional  in  the 
fight.  I  have  been  a  close  observer,  with 
probably  as  good  a  chance  to  fed  impulses 
and  to  note  expressions  as  anyone  in  the 
country,  and  I  am  sure  that,  with  the  same 
classes  of  the  people,  the  view  is  uniform. 
East,  West,  North,  and  South.  It  is  common, 
I  know,  to  divide  the  people  the  other  -way, 
in  so  far  as  their  attitude  toward  public 
matters  is  concerned,  but  it  is  a  supMficial 
conclusion.  The  classification  I  have  in 
mind  is  instinctively  recognized  by  every 
thoughtful  man,  and  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to 
describe.  The  line  which  separates  these 
classes  does  not  run  between  wealth  and 
poverty,  between  corporations  and  natural 
persons,  between  learning  and  ignorance,  or 
between  vice  and  virtue.  On  the  one  ade  of 
it  are,  first,  the  men  who  have  some  peculiar 
interest  in  laws  which  create  the  profits  of 
the  enterprises  in  which  they  are  engaged; 
second,  the  men  who  have  founded  their  for- 
tunes in  unfair  practices,  and  who  are  pro- 
tected by  either  the  absence  or  inefficiency 
of  law;  third,  the  men  whose  ventures  are  so 
uncertain  that  they  fear  any  change  in  existing 
conditions;  fourth,  the  men  who  have  all  they 
want  and  more  than  they  deserve,  and  who 
therefore  love  the  status  quo;  fifth,  the  re- 
tainers, dependents  and  followers  of  all  these 
classes.  Taking  them  all  together,  no  Dj^me 
has  been  yet  discovered  more  fitting  or  com- 
prehensive than  "standpatters." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  line  are  the  men 
who,  whether  rich  or  poor,  whether  in  cor- 
porations or  out  of  them,  whether  learned  or 
ignorant — who  understand  that,  in  the  end, 
their  fortunes  will  be  most  secure,  their  pros- 
perity most  enduring,  the  welfare  of  their  fel- 
low men  most  permanent,  the  more  nearly  we 
approach  the  standard  of  absolute  justice. 
They  recognize  that  they  have  a  heavy  stake 
in  the  laws  of  their  country,  but  they  know 
that  their  ultimate  safety  depends  upon  sup- 
pl>'ing  the  inadequacies  of  government  as 
rapidly  as  they  are  discovered,  whether  in  the 


mor^,  industrial,  or  commercial  world. 
They  have  gradually  come  to  be  known  as 
"  progressives." 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am 
not  dealing  at  this  time  with  individual  mo- 
tives. There  are  a  great  many  worthy  people 
in  both  these  divisions,  just  as  thert  are  a 
great  many  unworthy  people  in  them.  I  am 
separating  them  wholly  with  reference  to  their 
influence  upon  the  problems  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  solve.  In  a  broad  way,  the  men  of  the 
first  division  are  doing  all  they  can  do  to  in- 
duce the  Government  to  let  them  alone.  In 
the  same  broad  way,  the  men  of  the  second 
division  are  doing  everything  they  can  do  to 
adjust  the  laws  of  the  country  to  meet,  not 
only  a  new,  but  a  most  complex  condition.  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  men  who  insist  on 
going  forward  will  make  some  mistakes;  that 
they  will  inflict  blows  that  will  leave  scars  he- 
hind  them.  The  real  question,  however,  is 
whether  action,  with  its  possible  wrongs,  is 
not  better  than  inaction,  with  its  certain 
wrongs.  There  are  some  men  who  try  hard 
to  belong  to  both  divisions,  but  they  are  mis- 
erable failures.  Abstractly,  they  proclaim 
the  principles  of  justice,  but  they  do  nothing. 
They  agree  that  there  are  things  that  ought  to 
be  done,  hut  that  next  month  or  next  year  Is 
the  time  to  do  them.  Some  of  these  men  are 
mere  cowards,  who  think  that  the  voice  and 
the  vote  are  counterbalances  which  will  hold 
them  safe;  but  the  most  of  them  are  consti- 
tutionally incapable  of  entering  a  path  unless 
it  has  been  trodden  by  the  feet  of  thousands. 

It  is  worth  while  to  review,  briefly,  the 
struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  which 
has  brought  about  the  division,  not  only 
among  the  people  generally,  but  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  which  I  have  attempted  to  define, 
for  it  is  unique  in  the  history  of  nations,  and 
we  have  only  the  fundamental  precepts  of 
right  and  wrong  to  guide  us. 

From  the  dawn  of  creation,  men  fought  for 
liberty,  and  after  centuries  of  infinite  toil  and 
indescribable  suffering,  after  oceans  of  blood 
were  poured  from  the  veins  of  patriots,  after 
six  thousand  years  had  borne  their  innumer- 
able victims  into  oblivion,  the  world  at  last 
came  to  know  what  they  were  fighting  for. 
The  issue  was  free  thought,  free  speech,  per- 
sonal liberty  and  representative  government. 
Our  own  land  furnished  the  battlefields  for 
the  final  wars  which  crystallized  these  essen- 
tial human  rights  into  customs,  constitutions, 
and  laws.    Tlius,  for  our  country  at  least, 
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the  mightiest  problem  of  humanity  was 
solved.  No  longer  is  there  fear  that  a  man 
may  not  think  as  he  pleases,  say  what  he 
thinks,  be  secure  in  his  person,  and  cast  his 
vote  to  detennine  what  the  laws  of  his  country 
shall  be,  and  who  shall  administer  them.  No 
longer  is  there  danger  that,  by  the  sword, 
either  property  will  be  taken  or  freedom  in- 
vaded. With  these  fundamental  rights  for- 
ever settled,  we  entered  upon  a  period  of  mate- 
rial development  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen.  With  ambition  and  energy  filling  the 
hearts  of  our  people,  wiih  immeasurable  re- 
sources given  into  our  hands,  we  astonished  not 
only  the  world,  but  ourselves,  in  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  we  enlarged  production 
and  accumulated  wealth.  A  half  century  ago 
it  was  not  dreamed  that  the  governments, 
either  state  or  federal,  would  be  compelled  se- 
riously to  regulate,  commanding  here'and  pro- 
hibiting there,  the  operations  of  business  and 
commerce.  About  twenty-five  years  ago, 
however,  it  became  clearly  apparent  that  the 
superior  prowess  which  in  the  olden  time  had, 
through  arms,  made  some  men  masters  and 
some  men  slaves,  had  simply  been  transferred 
to  the  peaceful  arena  of  industry,  and  that  if 
the  Government  did  not  take  on  new  functions 
and  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong  in  the 
struggle  for  wealth  and  commercial  suprem- 
acy, our  vaunted  equalities  and  liberties 
would  be  but  meaningless  phrases. 

The  business  of  the  country  is  based,  pri- 
marily, upon  our  system,  of  transportation. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  distribution  of 
commodities  was  largely  local,  and  the  pro- 
ducer had  some  power  to  protect  himself.  It 
has  now  become  country- wide,  and  any  con- 
sidera,ble  enterprise  must  distribute  its  prod- 
ucts over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  United 
States  that,  in  so  far  as  it  competes  with  any 
other  of  like  character,  it  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent not  only  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  of  the  common  carrier,  but  upon  the 
fairness  of  the  service  as  well.  Experience 
has  abundantly  shown  that  the  shipper, 
whether  he  be  producer  or  distributer,  can  no 
more  defend  himself  against  unreasonable 
charges  or  unjust  discriminations  of  the  car- 
rier than  could  the  peaceful  money  changer  or 
husbandman  of  the  former  day  defend  him- 
self against  the  invasion  of  the  armed  robber. 

Competition  as  an  effective  force  in  trans- 
portation, in  securing  fair  rates,  absolutely  or 
comparatively,  long  ago  disappeared.  This 
condition  brought  into  activity  a  dormant 


function  of  the  Government,  and  there  is  no 
other  more  vital  at  the  present  time. 

What  I  have  said  is  not  only  elemental,  but 
universally  accepted,  and  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable to  restate  the  fact  if  it  were  not  to 
fasten  upon  ourselves  the  consdousoess  that 
we  have  a  sure  comer  stone  upon  which  to 
found  the  structure  that  is  rising,  slowly  but 
surely,  out  of  the  chaos  of  opinion  and  experi- 
ment. I  state  it  for  the  further  reason  that  it 
forms  one  of  the  issues  between  the  classes  I 
have  already  mentioned,  for  no  man  ought  to 
be,  and  I  hope  no  man  will  be,  promoted  to 
high  office  in  our  party  who  is  not  willing  to 
deal  vigorously  and  persistently  with  this 
problem.  There  are  some  hysterical  persons 
among  the  standpatters  who  are  bewaihng 
what  has  already  been  done,  and  who  are 
wringing  their  hands  in  either  real  or  assumed 
fear  of  die  consequences  of  the  action  already 
taken  by  Congress  and  by  the  legislatures  of 
various  States,  and  who  insist  tl^t  we  have 
already  done  much  more  than  is  wise  or  just. 
To  these  persons,  the  men  whose  views  I  am 
endeavoring  to  express  reply  that  we  have  as 
yet  barely  begun  the  work,  and  it  may  be — 
probably  will  be— years  before  we  reach  the 
solution  of  the  problem  now  disclosed  to  us. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  we  attempt  to  de- 
termine— no  matter  what  tribunal  or  tribunals 
are  intrusted  with  the  power — what  is  a  rea- 
sonable charge  for  the  service  of  a  common 
carrier,  it  must  be  known— not  only  known 
but  definitely  established — upon  what  cap- 
ital the  carrier  is  entitled' to  a  return.  This 
is  due  to  the  carrier  not  less  than  to  the  cus- 
tomer. If  we  do  injustice  to  the  former,  the 
service  will  be  inefficient,  and  will  not  expand 
to  meet  the  increasing  demand  of  a  growing 
country.  If  we  do  injustice  to  the  latter, 
the  function  that  the  Government  has  at- 
tempted to  perform  is  of  no  value.  There- 
fore it  is  necessary  not  only  to  review  the 
present  capitalization,  but  to  make  such  pro- 
vision for  future  capitalization  as  will  insure 
soundness  in  the  organization  of  transpor- 
tation companies.  Personally,  I  believe  that 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  so  that  all  transportation 
corporations  carrying  interstate  traffic  shall 
be  organized  under  a  law  of  Congress.  I 
know  that  there  are  people  who  would  rather 
break  the  Constitution  than  better  it,  but  I 
am  not  one  of  them.  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  which  in^sls  that  the 
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courts  shall  make  our  Constitution  mean 
what  the  necessities  of  the  time  require,  with- 
out regard  to  the  written  grants  and  prohibi- 
tions of  organic  authority.  The  amendment 
suggested  is  in  exact  harmony  with  the  real 
thought  of  the  authors  of  the  Constitution. 
It  would,  in  this  respect,  accomplish  no  more 
than  to  nationalize  in  terms  what  the  develop- 
ment of  business  has  already  nationalized. 
I  am  not  an  advocate  of  the  destruction  or 
invasion  of  State  authority.  With  corpora- 
tions so  created,  the  States  must  still  regulate 
intrastate  business.  When  a  national  tri- 
bunal has  fixed  interstate  rates  upon  a  proper 
basis,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  State  tribunals 
to  coordinate  their  local  rates. 

It  is  one  thing  to  stand  for  the  transfer  of 
rights  of  the  States  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  stand  for 
a  grant  of  power  to  the  general  government 
which  no  State  can  exercise,  but  which  niust 
exist,  if  we  are  to  settle  these  questions  with 
fairness  to  both  sides  of  the  controversy. 

When  it  is  known  what  fair  rates  are,  an- 
other duty  of  the  Government  instantly  arises. 
It  will  be  granted,  theoretically,  that  all  pa- 
trons of  common  carriers  similarly  situated 
are  entitled  to  the  same  rates  for  like  service; 
not  only  so,  but  inasmuch  as  there  is  com- 
petition, and  always  will  be,  it  is  hoped,  be- 
tween communities  as  well  as  persons  of  the 
same  community,  all  communities  are  en- 
titled to  just  comparative  rates.  I  will  at  once 
agree  that  if,  in  the  past,  common  carriers 
had  indicated  by  their  practices  an  inclina- 
tion to  observe  these  fundamental  rules,  they 
would  be  in  position  to  make  the  adjustment 
much  more  easily  and  much  more  perfectly 
than  the  Government  can  make  it  for  them. 
If,  however,  the  history  of  transportation  in 
this  country  establishes  any  one  fact,  it  is 
that  the  carriers  have  recklessly  violated  these 
fundamental  maxims  of  public  duty,  and 
therefore  the  Government  has  undertaken  to 
perform,  and  must  continue  to  perform,  what 
I  regard  as  the  most  difficult  task  which  it 
has  yet  assumed.  I  think  that  upon  this 
subject  the  law  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the  law 
of  most  of  the  States,  fairly  announces  the 
rights  of  both  carriers  and  those  whom  they 
serve,  but  these  laws  will  be  of  little  value 
unless  the  administration  is  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  them,  and  will  Infuse  into 
those  officers  to  whom  immediate  enforce- 
ment is  committed  a  zealous  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  millions  who  are  powerless  even 


to  initiate  the  proceedings  necessary  to  se- 
cure their  rights.  Not  only  so,  but  there 
must  be  a  persistent  disposition  to  strengthen 
these  laws  as  rapidly  as  keen,  critical,  and 
technical  minds  discover  weaknesses  in  them. 

This  condition  presents  a  further  issue  in 
the  policy  of  the  party,  and  in  the  selection 
of  public  officers,  both  legislative  and  execu- 
tive. It  renders  ineligible  for  these  places 
the  man  who,  through  intimate  association, 
unconsciously  views  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  corporations  to  be  regu- 
lated, and  the  man  ako  who  prostitutes  Ms 
trust  because  it  is  profitable  to  do  so.  There 
are  fair  and  honest  men  in  the  country-  who 
recognize  the  needs  of  the  people  who  are  to 
buy  transportation,  and  the  rights  of  the  com- 
mon carriers  who  are  to  sell  it,  who  know 
that  to  injure  the  former  is  a  betrayal  of  dutj-, 
and  to  ctipple  the  latter  is  treason  to  good 
government  These  are  the  men  we  want, 
both  to  make  our  laws  and  to  administer 
them.  There  never  was  a  more  vital  struggle 
within  the  ranks  of  any  pohtical  party  than  is 
now  in  progress  among  Republicans,  with 
respect  to  the  division  from  which  its  can- 
didates shall  be  taken,  and  we  shall  soon  dis- 
cover which  force  is  in  the  ascendency. 

There  has  been  much  said  recenUy  about 
the  uninformed  and  indefensible  legislation 
of  the  Western  States,  passed  during  the  last 
winter,  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  rai!- 
waj's,  and  it  has  been  suggested  more  than 
once  that  the  platform  adopted  by  the  coming 
Republican  convention,  and  the  candidates 
who  are  to  he  nominated,  should  be  a  con- 
demnation of  these  alleged  hasty  and  ill- 
advised  enactments.  I  venture  the  proph- 
ecy that  those  who  are  hoping  for  this  result 
will  be  disappointed,  and  I  venture  another — 
that  if  the  platform  should  attempt  this 
office,  and  the  candidates  be  in  harmony  with 
it,  the  former  would  never  be  a  guide  to  an 
administration,  and  the  latter  would  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  private  life. 
Iowa  was  probably  as  complete  in  her  reform 
as  any  State  in  the  West,  and  she  stands 
ready  to  defend  what  she  has  done.  She  for- 
bade political  contributions,  in  any  guise, 
from  railway  corporations  or  any  other  cor- 
porations. Who  doubts  the  wisdom  of  the 
law?  She  prohibited  passes  or  free  trans- 
portation in  any  form,  except  to  employes 
constantly  employed  in  the  service.  Who 
challenges  the  im)priety  of  the  prohibition? 
She  made  absolute  provision  against  over- 
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capitalization.  Who  advocates  watered  stock 
or  baseless  bonds?  She  authorized  joint 
local  rates,  so  that  intrastate  traffic  mi^t 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  interstate  traffic.  Who 
will  accuse  her  of  injustice  in  so  doing?  She 
made  it  the  duty  of  her  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners  to  institute  and  carry  on 
proceedings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  behalf  of  the  people,  should 
their  rights  be  denied  them.  Is  there  any- 
thing unfair  in  so  providing?  She  estab- 
lisKed  a  passenger  rate  of  two  cents  per  mile 
upon  her  Class  "A"  railways,  and  I  assume 
it  is  largely  by  reason  of  this  regulation  that 
she,  with  other  States,  has  been  upbraided 
for  inconsiderate  and  ignorant  action. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  a  word  re- 
specting the  law  so  bitterly  and  so  unjustly  at- 
tacked. The  critics  of  the  legislation  have 
iterated  and  reiterated  the  statement  that  the 
passage  of  the  law  was  not  preceded  by 
adequate  investigation  and  sufficient  informa- 
tion. These  critics  exhibit  not  only  a  pro- 
found but  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  situa- 
tion. During  two  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly,  full  and  protracted  hearings  were 
held,  and  every  tact  material  to  the  subject 
was  laid  before  the  members,  both  in  speech 
and  in  printed  showings  and  arguments.  The 
railway  companies  disclosed  all  they  had  to 
disclose,  and  if  we  were  not  prepared  last 
winter  to  reach  a  conclusion,  we  never  could 
have  been  prepared.  It  was  found  impossible 
here,  as  it  will  be  found  impossible  every- 
where, to  separate  the  passenger  business  from 
the  freight  business  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
cost  of  the  one  as  compared  with  the  other. 
We  knew  the  alleged  value  of  the  railways  in 
this  State,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  statute 
we  accepted 'the  value  as  claimed  by  the  rail- 
way companies.  We  knew  the  earnings  of 
the  railways  in  the  State,  and  knew  what  part 
of  these  earnings  were  expended  in  main- 
tenance and  operation.  We  knew  that  the 
net  amount  applicable  to  dividends  upon  stock 
warranted  the  reduction  in  revenue  which,  it 
was  asserted  by  the  railway  companies,  would 
ensue  if  the  passenger  rate  were  fixed  at  two 
cents  per  mile.  We  knew  that  according  to 
the  disclosures  made  by  the  representatives 
of  railway  companies,  the  average  rate  re- 
ceived for  passenger  service  in  the  State, 
taking  the  railways  as  a  whole,  was  not  more 
than  two  cents  per  mile.  We  knew  that 
about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  travel  was 
being  carried  for  two  crats,  dther  upon  mile- 


age books  or  credentials.  We  knew  that 
many  people  were  traveling  for  nothing,  on 
passes,  and  that  many  others  were  being 
carried  for  less  than  two  cents  under  various 
forms  of  excursions.  Inasmuch,  therefore, 
as  the  railway  companies  themselves  had 
established  a  rate  of  substantially  two  cents 
per  mile,  we  simply  abolished  the  discrimina- 
tion which  had  long  been  forbidden  in  the 
freight  service,  and  which  was  no  lo'nger 
tolerable  in  the  passenger  service.  There 
never  was  a  law  more  firmly  grounded  in 
justice,  or  more  completely  vindicated  by 
reason,  than  the  law  which  fixed  this  rate;  and 
those  who  are  assailing  it  as  a  measure  of 
confiscation,  or  hiding  behind  a  demand  for 
further  investigation,  may  as  well  understand 
that  it  has  come  to  stay.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  as  we  are  looking  forward  for 
leaders  in  the  next  campaign,  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  men  whose  selection  woidd  be  an 
implied  rebuke  to  the  States  which  have 
taken  this  action,  would  be  a  fatal  mistake. 

If  the  commercial  issues  of  the  future  re- 
lated only  to  the  regulation  of  public  corpora- 
tions, they  would  still  be  difficult  and  intricate 
enough  to  tax  all  the  wisdom  of  our  people 
in  their  satisfactory  settlement,  but  as  I  view 
the  field  of  commerce,  which  includes  both 
production  and  distribution,  there  are  ques- 
tions touching  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
Government  in  the  regulation  of  industrial 
commerce  which  equal  in  their  importance, 
and  greatly  exceed  in  their  complexity,  any 
questions  which  Involve  the  supervision  of  our 
common  carriers.  Hitherto,  we  have  de- 
pended upon  the  force  of  competition  to  fix 
all  the  prices  of  private  industry,  I  do  not 
doubt  the  opinion  held  by  most  political 
economists,  that  it  is  a  wasteful,  expensive 
and  sometimes  ruinous  force,  but,  after  all 
that  can  be  said  against  it  Is  fully  considered, 
we  are  impelled  to  one  of  three  conclusions: 
prices  must  be  fixed  either  by  competition 
working  out  its  results  in  the  old-fashioned 
way;  by  a  single  producer  or  seller,  which  Is 
the  monopolistic  way;  or  by  the  Government 
in  its  organized  capacity,  which  is  the  social- 
istic way.  The  monopoly  is  intolerable, 
socialism  would  drive  out  the  spirit  of  prog- 
ress, and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  path  open  for  a  justice-loving  country  is 
the  preservation  of.  fair  and  reasonable  com- 
petition. There  is  no  more  serious  problem 
in  the  hands  of  the  American  people  than  the 
one  here  suggested.    Within  certain  limits 
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the  enlargement  or  concentration  of  a  par- 
ticular business  is  praiseworthy.  The  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  producing  and  marketing 
a  useful  commodity,  tlirough  expansion,  ought 
to  be  encouraged  instead  of  being  condemned. 
This  is  true,  however,  only  so  long  as  the 
benefits  of  decreased  cost  are  shared  by  the 
producer,  seller,  buyer  and  user. 

The  strong  tendency  of  recent  times  has 
been  not  only  to  enlarge  a  particular  business 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  seci.ire  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  lessened  cost  of  production  and 
sale,  but  to  enlarge  it  sufficiently  to  dominate 
the  field,  and  to  fix,  absolutely,  the  price  at 
which  the  commodity  is  to  be  sold.  I  agree 
that  there  are  some  forms  of  combination  or 
concert  which  are  helpful,  rather  than  op- 
pressive, but  they  must  always  stop  upon  the 
hither  sideof  either  actual  or  potential  monop- 
oly, I  cannot  believe  that  the  people  of  tlus 
country  look  with  any  complacency  upon  a 
condition  that  will  make  it  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  fix  the  prices  which  ^all  pre- 
vail in  all  kinds  of  busmess,  in  the  same  manner 
that  it  establishes  maximum  rates  for  public 
service  companies;  and  yet,  if  we  are  not  suc- 
cessful in  restoring  and  preserving  that  degree 
of  competition  which  will,  through  natural 
laws,  maintain  in  reasonable  prices,  it  is 
just  as  certain  that  the  Government  will  under- 
take this  herculean  task  as  that  free  institu- 
tions will  endure.  Therefore,  the  Repubhcan 
Party  must  be  steady  and  peraevering  in  the 
work  upon  which  it  has  already  entered. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  Sher- 
man Act  contains  some  provisions  which 
might  well  be  omitted;  but  with  that  admis- 
sion must  go  the  assertion  that  our  experience 
has  shown  that  there  are  many  things  which 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  Congressional 
enactment  which  are  now  wanting.  The 
solicitude  of  theGoveramentshouldbe  togive 
every  man  and  every  business  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  win.  It  oughttobetrue,inacountry 
like  ours,  with  the  immensity  of  its  accumu- 
lated capital,  that  a  buyer,  when  he  desires  to 
make  a  purchase,  shall  have  the  -chance,  at 
least,  to  seek  two  sellers  who  will  act  in- 
dependently of  each  other.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  subject  is  not  an  easy  one  to  deal  with. 
We  may  expect  many  unsuccessful  attempts, 
and  we  should  not  be  disheartened  or  dis- 
couraged if  years  elapse  before  the  final 
decree  is  recorded.  Our  insistence  now  is 
that  the  men  overloaded  with  ill-gotten  gains 
and  full  of  misdirected  genius  in  creating  and 


fostering  the  combinations  and  <x>nsolidatioD5 
which  they  hope  will  annihilate  competition, 
shall  not  be  influential  in  selecting  the  officers 
who  are  to  wrestle  with  the  problem. 

Closely  allied  with  the  efforts  to  suppress 
monopolies,  or  that  degree  of  dotninance 
which  destroys  competition,  is  the  constantly 
growing  demand  that  there  should  be  a  re~ 
vision  of  our  taiifi  schedules.  I  yield  to  no 
man  in  my  conviction  that  the  protective 
policy  is  sound,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 
It  would  be  fatal  to  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  republic  to  abandon  it,  or  to  abate  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  its  requirements.  The  policj-,  how- 
ever, is  brought  into  disrepute  when  it  is  used 
to  shield  extortionate  profit,  instead  of  giving 
fair  and  adequate  protection.  Whenever  the 
duty  upon  a  competitive  commodity  exceeds 
the  diflerence  between  the  cost  of  producing 
the  conunodity  here  and  in  competing  coun- 
tries, and  when  domestic  competition  ce&ses 
upon  the  commodity,  the  producer  can  and 
will  raise  the  price  to  the  full  limit  of  the 
duty.  It  is  impossible  to  assign  a  reason 
worthy  of  consideration  for  the  maintenance 
of  excessive  duties.  Personally,  I  believe 
that  when  a  wrong  exists,  the  time  to  right  it 
is  at  the  moment  at  which  it  first  appears; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  action  or  inacdon  ot 
the  next  Congress  upon  this  subject,  the  pro- 
gressives of  the  West  will  do  what  they  can  to 
make  the  platform  clear  and  unequivocal  for 
an  immediate  examination  and  revision. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  our  aext  conven- 
tion will  respond  to  the  almost  universal  con- 
viction that  United  States  senators  ought  to 
be  elected  by  direct  vote,  instead  of  by  secon- 
dary agencies.  The  Government  will  not  be 
represented  in  its  best  and  highest  sense  until 
the  intermediary  bodies  which  now  select  our 
senators  are  removed.  I  do  not  impeach  the 
wisdom  of  the  forefathers,  and  need  not  re- 
mind the  student  of  history  of  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  The 
insensate  fear  which  filled  many  of  the 
brightest  minds  in  1787  has  gone  forever,  and 
the  imperious  voice  of  the  people  is  every- 
where demanding  that  their  senators  shall  be 
answerable  directly  to  them. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  ver}'  good  men 
who  are  longing  for  peace  and  quiet;  but  ihey 
forget  that  national  life  is  a  march,  not  a 
camp,  and  that  so  long  as  we  advance  there 
will  be  turmoil  and  discord.  Right  will 
always  be  fighting  against  wrong. 
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THE    RAID    ON    PROSPERITY 

By  JAMES  R.  DAY 

Chancellor   of  Syracnst   Univtrsily 


■ANUFACTURE  and  com- 
\  merce  are  tremendous  in- 
struments of  civilization. 
And  the  accumuiation  of 
I  wealth  is  the  multiplication 
of  man's  powers  of  noble 
L  conquest.  It  is  the  meas- 
ure of  possibilities  in  subduing  the  lands  and 
seas,  in  the  institutions  of  the  State,  in  edu- 
cation and  the  Church,  in  the  development  of 
the  earth's  resources  and  the  application  of 
them  to  the  varied  demands  of  mankind. 

The  first  movements  of  migration  and 
trade  were  inspired  by  physical  consideration 
exclusively.  It  was  to  get  pasturage  for 
flocks  and  to  find  food  more  abundant.  But 
now  civilization  is  the  great  goal  of  manu- 
facture and  trade.  All  forms  of  business 
volunteer  their  offerings  to  discovery,  to 
science,  to  the  State.  We  have  a  new  con- 
cept, broad,  worthy,  in  which  no  man  is  to 
live  for  himself.  We  are  to  discover  not 
trade  alone  but  duty  and  opportunity  and  the 
signs  of  God  that  shall  indicate  our  place  and 
part  in  the  mighty  struggle  to  emancipate  this 
world  and  give  it  in  every  part  liberty. 

That  this  tremendous  mission  of  the  United 
States  has  been  in  preparation  b  seen  in  the 
magnitudes  of  commercial  thought  and  en- 
terprise which,  whUe  filling  some  with  dismay 
and  affording  the  demagogues  a  text  and  an 
opportunity,  are  neverthekss  the  calm  and 
cool  logic  of  events.  It  perhaps  has  been  the 
only  land  where  these  great  problems  could  be 
worked  out  successfuUy.  fiudness  has  been 
taking  on  gigantic  proportions.  Individuals 
have  joined  together  brains  and  moneys  and 
fonned  themselves  into  corporations  because 
they  could  make  more  for  themselves  and  save 
more  for  the  people,  and  serve  more  the 
mighty  interests  of  their  country. 


I  wonder  if  any  one  of  *hose  men  who  op- 
posed these  mighty  proportions  when  they 
first  appeared  has  a  proud  and  boasting 
grandson  in  these  days  who  boldly  declaims 
that  his  grandfather  was  the  clear-visioned 
seer  who  predicted  the  appalling  evil  of  the 
modem  railway  and  tried  to  prevent  it. 
There  were  men  who  smashed  Arkwright's 
loom  and  Whitney's  cotton  gin  into  kindling 
wood,  I  wonder  if  any  one  is  boasting  in 
these  days  that  his  grandfather  was  the  man 
who  did  it.  When  half  of  the  next  centuiy  is 
gone,  you  cannot  find  on  this  continent  any 
man  who  will  admit  that  be  is  a  descendant 
of  the  pygmies  who  sought  to  destroy  these 
mighty  movements  of  manufacture  and  trade, 
logically  proportionate  to  the  tremendous 
age— who  tried  to  reach  up  and  turn  the 
shadow  back  on  the  dial. 

But  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  dispiosition 
to  destroy  the  great  forms  of  corporate  busi- 
ness but  just  an  attempt  to  regulate  them. 

We  do  not  want  to  destroy  the  present 
forms  of  corporate  business  but  we  wilt  dis- 
credit them  and  embarrass  them  by.  every 
law  we  can  invent;  we  will  make  a  public 
sentiment  that  will  encourage  every  man  who 
attempts  to  mulct  them;  we  will  sow  dragons'  ■ 
teeth  of  hate  in  every  corporation  plant, 
among  the  workingmen;  we  will  brand  every 
aggregation  of  capital  and  corporate  wealth 
as  an  octopus  or  a  criminal  corporation;  we 
will  talk  of  "predatory  wealth"  a  silly 
jingle  of  words;  we  will  urge  upon  careless- 
thinking  people  that  wealth  is  grinding  them 
and  that  cooperation  is  synonymous  with 
tyranny,  oppression,  and  gigantic  theft — 
thrift  and  theft  meaning  the  same  thing;  and 
then  we  will  smite  upon  our  breasts  pharisaic- 
ally and  say:  "Ah,  no,  we  do  not  oppose  the 
natural  and  pr9portionate  methods  of  the 
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twentieth  century.  We  want  to  regulate 
them  only!" 

The  reason  given  for  attacks  upon  cor- 
porate business  is  that  it  crushes  out  the  in- 
dividual and  makes  it  impossible  for  smaller 
forms  of  business  to  flourish.  In  this  state- 
ment it  is  assumed  that  this  is  an  evil.  But 
we  contend  that  it  may  be  and  for  the  most 
part  is  a  positive  good.  The  big  ship  swallows 
up  the  little  ships  and  the  dangers  and  dis- 
comforts of  the  sea;  the  big  trunk  line  absorbs 
the  little  railways  and  tickets  you  through. 
Twenty  little  shops  fighting  each  other  at  a 
loss  appear  in  a  great  factory  with  profits. 

Men  are  incorporated  and  the  man  of  a 
small  business  becomes  the  superintendent  or 
manager  of  millions  of  invested  capital.  The 
contention  that  "individuals  are  being  wiped 
out"  is  a  strange  one  in  view  of  the  hosts  of 
men  who  reach  successes  which,  if'  of  a 
subordinate  character,  are  immeasurably  be- 
yond anything  they  wouldhave  attained  alone. 

This  new  doctrine,  that  you  can  legislate 
unsuccessful  men  into  success  by  legidating 
successful  men  out  of  success,  is  a  piece  of 
imbecility  that  does  injustice  to  our  twentieth 
century.  The  man  who  whines  that  he 
hasn't  got  a  fair  chance  because  other  men 
have  the  trade  cannot  be  helped  by  law. 

When  a  new  Cunarder  is  built  we  do  not 
begin  to  protest  and  investigate  because  she  is 
too  big  for  the  channel  of  our  harbor,  or  she 
will  bring  the  passengers  of  five  great  ships 
across  the  seas  and  make  tramps  of  the  old- 
time  greyhounds  and  restrain  their  trade. 
We  dig  our  channel  deeper  and  build  our 
docks  longer  and  say,  "  Come  on  I  We  will 
dig  as  deep  water  as  you  can  draw  and  we 
will  float  you  lengthwise  of  the  North  River 
before  we  will  surrender  to  anything  that 
man  can  put  upon   the  oceani" 

This  is  a  time  prolific  in  odious  phrases  and 
titles.  We  have  the  "Octopus,"  the  "Pred- 
atory Wealth,"  the  "Swollen  Fortune,"  the 
"  Monopolist,"  the  "  Reactionist,"  and  others. 

The  reactionist  is  a  terra  applied  to  those 
who  take  issue  with  what  they  believe  to  be 
an  abuse  of  the  Constitution,  or  an  arbitrary 
invasion  of  personal  rights.  Why  it  is  given 
such  an  application  I  do  not  understand. 

The  real  reactionists  are  the  men  who 
advocate  "stretching  the  Constitution,"  who 
oSicially  rebuke  judges  of  the  courts,  who 
usurp  legislation  by  dictatorial  messages  from 
the  executive  office,  who  attempt  to  force 
receiverships  as  instruments  of  prosecution; 


who  prosecute  men  in  defiance  of  the  ex 
post  facto  provision  of  the  Constitution;  who 
condemn  men  and  prejudge  them  as  undesir- 
able citizens  when  their  lives  are  in  the 
judicial  balances;  who  arraign  men  as  crinu- 
nals  and  then  set  in  motion  against  them  the 
machinery  of  the  Federal  Courts  and  prosecu- 
ting department;  who  insist  upon  branding 
men  as  guilty  who  never  have  been  even 
indicted  In  the  cases  alleged— as  notoriously 
characterized  a  Federal  Court  within  the  past 
summer  in  a  great  corporation  case;  who 
sentence  men  for  alleged  military  o^enses 
without  evidence  and  without  hearing;  who 
investigate  great  business  interests  for  alleged 
offenses  and  with  a  blare  of  trumpets  con- 
demn them — the  innocent  and  the  guilty  alike 
— in  the  maricets  of  the  world;  who  by  en- 
forcing an  impracticable  law  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  admitted  would  reduce  business  to 
chaos — a  law  which  had  lain  dormant  since  its 
enactment  because  unjust,  a  law  forbidding 
combination  in  business  that  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  country  for  a  generation — 
upon  such  a  law  send  business  men  of  un- 
questioned integrity  to  jail;  who  threaten  to 
interpret  the  Constitution  so  as  to  evade  the 
reserved  ri^ts  of  the  Stales  and  to  estab- 
lish paternal  government  by  the  subterfuge  of 
post-roads;  who  by  agitation  in  speech  and 
the  public  press  disturb  values  and  depreciate 
the  properties  and  investments  of  millions  of 
our  people,  both  the  rich  and  the  poor — these 
are  the  real  reactionists. 

To  say  that  men  who  protest  and  raise  a 
warning  voice  against  these  monstrous  viola- 
lions  of  constitutional  rights  are  reactionists 
is  characteristic  of  the  whole  high-handed  pro- 
cedure. It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  cry  of  the 
"  Mihionaires'  Conspiracy,"  invented  to 
silence  the  just  protest  of  men  who  are  being 
harassed  and  whose  business  is  being  ruined 
under  the  cry  of  "predatory  wealth." 

The  falsely  called  reactionists  are  the  hope 
of  the  country,  and  their  numbers  are  hope- 
fully increasing.  They  warn  those  now  In 
command  that  compromise  with  the  enemies 
of  constitutional  government  or  with  those 
who  would  bend  It  to  their  theories,  that  the 
encouragement  of  class  agitation  and  the 
hatred  of  the  rich  and  of  the  great  utfllties  is 
far  removed  from  common  prudence,  is  lack- 
ing in  every  element  of  sound  statesmanship. 

To  plead  for  it  that  such  a  course  was  neces- 
sary to  pacify  the  increasing  socialism  of  the 
hour,  that  but  for  the  persecution  of  the  rich 
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and  the  assaults  upon  corporate  business  we 
should  soon  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
socialists,  is  as  untrue  to  historic  facts  as  it  is 
puerile  in  both  reasoning  and  courage.  Must 
we  make  terms  with  the  socialist?  Are  we 
to  be  degraded  by  being  told  in  the  cowardly 
sophistry  of  certain  editorials  that  we  must 
"stretch  the  Constitution,"  that  we  must 
anticipate  him  in  assailing  our  institutions, 
that  we  must  pacify  him  by  putting  our  busi- 
ness men  into  jail  or  fining  them  for  too 
successfully  competing  in  the  business  enter- 
prises of  the  twentieth  century? 

It  is  such  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  the  worid's 
wrongs  being  righted  when  we  are  not  the 
»nners!  And  then  it  is  a  novel  way  of  re- 
generating a  people  that  we  have  fallen  upon, 
and  we  are  a  great  people  to  try  novelties.  It 
used  to  be  thought  that  you  must  get  at  a  man's 
motives  and  ideals  and  in  that  way  lift  by  a 
great  ethical  force  the  common  sentiment  of 
honesty,  but  here  comes  a  new  doctrine  that 
depravity  is  in  corporate  forms  and  subject  to 
railroad  rates — a  fact  that  has  been  strangdy 
overiooked  by  moral  [diilosophera  until  this 
administration. 

Now  you  take  a  country  full  of  business  of 
infinite  variety  and  amazing  prosperity  and  a 
government  that  proposes  to  take  care  of  all 
the  moral  aberrations  and  adjust  all  of  the 
variant  conditions  and  the  nations  of  the 
earth  and  the  people  of  our  land  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  sensitive  to  the  violation  of  constitu- 
tional prerogatives.  It  is  easy  to  answer  all 
of  that  by  saying,  "Well,  it  ought  to  be  law- 
ful if  it  is  not."  Of  course  that  is  the  doc- 
trine of  a  mob  that  hangs  a  man.  And  that 
is  what  a  people  becomes  when  it  disregards 
the  constitutional  order  of  government  and 
substitutes  personal  leadership. 

For  many  months  we  have  been  under  a 
monarchy  in  everything  but  the  name.  How 
long  will  the  country  continue  to  be  so  ab- 
sorbed in  its  sel&sh  indifference  that  hav- 
ing eyes  it  will  not  see?  The  change  of  the 
presidential  prerogatives  is  going  on.  How 
much  farther  could  it  go  and  retain  a  sem- 
blance of  what  the  Constitution  provided  it 
should  be? 

One  of  these  changes  involves  our  judicial 
rights  and  personal  liberties.  Recall  an  ex- 
ample or  two.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  political  purposes,  arraigns  a  great 
business  of  the  country  by  message,  without 
jury,  without  indictment  or  any  processes  of 
law  eiccept  an  ex-parU  report  of  an  inexpe- 


rienced commissioner,  with  no  oppcatunity 
upon  the  part  of  the  accused  to  be  heard. 
T%e  men  of  Ibis  business  are  branded  as  dis- 
honest and  their  business  is  outlawed.  Was 
ever  such  a  thing  known  in  this  country? 
Was  there  ever  anything  more  despotic  in  this 
country?  That  message  was  a  notice  to 
every  Federal  Judge  in  the  country  that  the 
merits  of  his  decision  in  this  case  would  be 
noted  in  the  White  House.  Every  juryman 
in  the  country  has  been  told  how  the  verdict 
should  be  made  up. 

The  enginery  of  prosecution  was  set  in 
motion.  A  test  case  b  to  be  heard.  Two 
days  before  the  hearing  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations, one  of  the  President's  big  sticks, 
makes  a  report  of  a  startlingly  damaging 
character,  much  of  which  was  subsequently 
proved  untrue.  Was  this  a  coincidence? 
The  accused  and  condemned  (by  message) 
corporation  is  dragged  fifteen  hundred  miles 
from  ils  incorporated  headquarters,  away 
from  its  books,  documents  and  witnesses, 
into  a  State  which  has  always  been  notoriously 
hostile  to  its  interests.  Was  this  a  mere  in- 
cid^it  without  unfair  and  dishonorable  in- 
tent?   Was  it  the  famous  "square  deal"? 

It  will  be  said  by  some  in  justification  of  the 
mighty  change  that  we  get  better  laws  and 
their  better  enforcement.  That  impeachment 
of  the  great  past  will  not  stand.  But  if  it 
would  stand,  it  is  adangerous  bit  of  reasoning, 
for  it  will  not  always  be  that  we  shall  have 
one  man  who  is  wiser  than  all  men.  Our 
next  President  may  be  simply  an  ordinary 
man. 

President  Wilson  tells  us  that  the  President 
is  a  leader  of  the  people.  Who  made  him  a 
leader  of  the  people?  There  may  properly  be 
a  leader  of  a  party  and  leaders  of  the  people, 
but  it  never  was  intended  that  a  President 
should  lead  the  people.  That  is  an  office  in 
which  the  incumbent  must  be  the  servant  of 
the  people  and  take  his  commands  from  the 
people  and  go  no  faster  than  the  people  have 
declared  their  purpose  to  go.  Even  the  terms 
upon  which  he  can  advise  them  are  prescribed. 
He  cannot  rule  them.  It  never  was  con- 
templated that  he  should  use  the  rewards  or 
threats  of  his  office  to  enforce  his  advice  upon 
Congress,  or  his  rebukes  to  intimidate  courts. 
He  is  to  execute  the  will  of  the  people  declared 
in  constitutional  and  statutory  forms.  The 
arena  for  a  leader  of  the  whole  people  or  any 
party  of  them  is  in  the  Congress  or  the  forum. 

It  is  not  possible  for  a  President  >A  the 
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United  States  to  put  his  thousandfold  rein- 
forced personality  into  the  deteimination  of 
causes,  into  investigations  of  suspected  evils 
of  forms  of  business  and  into  condemnatory 
utterances  upon  private  affairs  without  doing 
great  injustice,  often  precluding  the  possi- 
bility of  fair  and  judicial  procedures.  He  is  the 
one  man  of  the  country  who  should  remain 
silent  upon  questions  to  be  adjudicated  by  the 
courts — as  much  so  as  the  Chief  Justice,  The 
change  which  has  taken  our  chief  magistrate 
into  the  work  of  a  chief  detective  with  gigan- 
tic bureaus  of  information  and  a  corps  of 
special  prosecutors  is  as  amazing  as  it  is  un- 
constitutional. 

It  is  a  startling  change  that  has  furnished 
our  Presidency  with  these  subcabinets  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  commercial  wicked- 
ness— caves  of  Adullam  for  every  unsuccess- 
ful competitor,  retainers  of  every  political 
brigand  who  maJtes  his  foray  upon  the  con- 
stitutional order  of  things  and  rides  into 
power  with  a  blazonry  of  reform.  There  can 
be  no  certain  values  nor  secure  properties; 
there  can  be  no  prosperous  business  and  bold 
enterprise  in  a  nation  where  governmental 
paternalism  is  permitted  to  command  special 
and  crude  laws  of  commerce  and  menace  with 
investigations  and  prosecutions  the  changing 
conditions  of  manufacture  and  trade.  Values 
hitherto  have  been  down  on  some  secure  and 
appreciable  foundation.  Now  every  day 
they  are  blown  about  by  a  new  story  of  in- 
vestigation from  the  White  House. 

It  was  bad  enough  when  the  counter  reports 
of  bulls  and  bears  in  Wall  Street  moved  stocks 
up  and  down  the  tape.  People  are  not  look- 
ing now  to  Wall  Street.  What  is  the  last 
interview  with  the  President  by  one  of  his 
commissioners  or  secretaries?  Railroad  men, 
manufacturers,  shippers,  merchants,  bankers, 
investors,  all  stand  about  anxiously  waiting 
for  the  last  bulletin  from,  the  White  House  and 
inquiring  as  to  which  commis»on  is  in  the 
field  to-day  I 

It  requires  only  the  most  superficial  study 
to  convince  one  that  the  individual  is  not 
equal  to  the  mi^ty  enterprises  of  an  age  like 
this  and  that  he  must  Join  with  other  in- 
dividuals and  form  with  them  a  great  com- 
pany or  corporation  in  order  to  secure  suffi- 
cient capital  and  ability  for  the  purposes  of  our 
railroads,  steamships,  trolley  lines,  telegraphs 
and  telephones  and  other  common  utilities. 

Such  a  corporation  will  have  the  character- 
istics of  a  person.    It  will  not  be  strange  if  it 


makes  a  person's  mistakes,  if  it  becomes 
selfish  and  grasping,  if  sometimes  it  must  be 
restrained  by  law  as  individuals  are.  But  it  is 
not  an  octopus  nor  a  monster.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  criminal  nor  does  it  reckon  as  an  asset 
its  power  to  grind  the  poor.  All  of  that  talk 
is  the  cheapest  demagogy. 

We  shall  after  a  time  recognize  the  corpora- 
tion as  a  natural  and  indispensable  feature  of 
our  economy.  The  adjustments  will  have 
been  made  in  all  particulars  as  they  are  now  in 
some.  There  is  no  longer  any  competition 
between  a  stage  route  and  a  railway  that  dis- 
turbs the  people.  The  steamboat  has  drafted 
oS  the  Mississippi  with  as  little  friction  as  its 
fogs  (Usappear.  There  is  no  clash  between 
the  hand  looms  and  the  power  looms.  The 
brick  and  mortar  lifts  are  not  cursed  by  the 
hod-cairicTS.  The' machines  that  in  about 
every  instance  have  been  opposed  are  recog- 
nized and  used  as  invaluable  adjuncts  to  la- 
bor. It  is  all  plain,  men  have  become  as  big 
as  a  loom  and  a  railroad. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  multitudes  of  our 
intelligent  people  are  not  respon^ve  to  at- 
tacks upon  railways  which  are  enlarging  their 
markets  and  bringing  them  into  connection 
with  all  the  earth,  nor  to  the  violent  assaults 
upon  corporate  business  which  has  made  the 
most  inland  farm  to  have  and  enjoy  those 
things  which  a  few  decades  ago  were  the  ex- 
clusive luxury  of  the  rich.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  poll  a  community  and  ask  each  man 
on  every  street:  "Have  you  consciously  suf- 
fered by  a  railroad,  have  you  been  ground 
down  by  a  trust,  is  your  life  less  prosperous 
or  happy  than  that  of  your  boyhood  or  your 
father's  or  grandfather's  lives?  How  came 
you  in  this  comfortable  home  with  a  busi- 
ness that  supports  your  home  so  luxuriously 
if  everything  is  going  to  pile  up  'predatory 
wealth  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  common 
people,'  and  how  happens  it  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  neighborhood  have  been  im- 
proving for  a  generation  and  are  now  im- 
proving? How  did  you,  a  mechanic,  get 
this  cottage  and  this  green  lawn  and  yovT 
savings  bank  account,  with  your  daily  wage? 
Whom  do  you  get  it  all  from  and  what  is  the 
kind  of  business  that  gives  it  to  you  ?  " 

The  most  gigantic  piece  of  impertinence 
that  ever  has  been  thrust  into  the  faces  of  the 
American  people  is  the  hourly  and  daily  talk 
of  their  being  ground  down  by  trusts  and 
robbed  by  capital  and  run  over  and  run  down 
by  railways  and  other  so-called  utilities. 
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lUs  a  singular  fact  that  those  minds  which 
have  undertaken  to  regulate  this  new  order 
of  human  affairs  in  commerce  and  trade,  and 
to  preserve  the  independent  and  individual 
forms  that  are  inadequate  and  insufficient, 
are  the  very  men  who  are  violating  every 
tradition  of  the  country  in  government  and 
contending  for  greater  elasticity  in  the  Con- 
stitution with  an  impatience  that  cannot  wait 
to  submit  amendments  to  the  people  I 

The  one  thing  that  is  fixed  in  this  country 
is  government.  It  is  by  law,  explicit  and 
clearly  defined  and  not  subject  to  discretion 
either  in  quantity  or  application.  The  one 
thing  that  is  not  fixed  and  limited,  that  cannot 
be  set  with  bounds  and  held  within  narrow 
confines,  is  trade,  invention,  discovery,  and  the 
extension  of  commerce. 

The  tpen  who  are  using  the  machinery  of 
government  to  regulate  compietition,  to  tell 
what  its  rights  and  proportions  shall  be  and 
to  guard  against  "the  restraint  of  trade"  and 
to  dissolve  the  combined  endeavors  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  whose  genius  has  given  our  com- 
m^^e  its  mighty  and  amazing  proportions, 
will  pass  into  history  with  the  learned  doctors 
of  Nuremberg  who  declared  profoundly  that 
a  close  fence  should  be  placed  between  the 
railroad  track  and  the  pedestrians  lest  the 
speed  of  the  train  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour 
should  give  them  delirium  juriosum  I 

The  foundation  of  every  permanent  govern- 
ment is  justice.  Whatever  it  may  secure  to 
people  in  resources  of  wealth,  whatever  of 
wage-earning  labor,  whatever  of  liberty  of 
franchise,  if  injustice  can  be  done  its  citizens 
by  insufficient  law  or  too  much  law  or  by 
perversion  of  law  by  the  arbitrary  acts  of 
administrators  and  the  judges  of  courts,  the 
Government  cannot  endure.  It  is  sure  to 
perish  if  it  cannot  be  reformed. 

One  source  of  serious  evil  is  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  of  courts  by  persons  who  are 
likely  to  have  a  political  interest  in  the  ver- 
dicts of  those  judges. 

That  the  President  may  come  to  feel 
that  he  is  not  only  responsible  for  the  se- 
lection of  judges  but  their  opinions  as  well 
appears  in  the  notable  case  of  Judge 
Humphrey,  whose  recent  opinion  was  dis- 
pleasmg  to  the  President  and  who  recei\-ed  a 
presidential  rebuke  for  it;  who  was  told,  as  the 
whole  country  was,  that  it  probably  would  not 
be  sustained  by  other  judges  1  The  em- 
phasis of  the  incident  is  upon  the  assumption 
of  a  Presidoit  of  the  United  Stales  that  he  had 


the  right  and  privilege  of  meddling  with  the 
Judicial  Department  as  though  it  represented 
him,  and  that  he  could  discredit  by  public 
utterance  the  verdict  of  a  court  What  are 
courts  worth  if  this  is  tolerated?  Why  then 
may  not  judges  give  the  weight  of  their 
criticism  against  executive  acts?  Was  there 
anything  which  our  founders  sought  to  guard 
more  sacredly  than  the  independence  of  the 
co5rdinate  departments  of  our  Government? 
If  an  appeal  is  to  be  taken  from  a  court,  it  is 
not  to  be  taken  to  the  President  but  to  a 
higher  court.  If  a  court  is  corrupt,  impeach- 
ment is  possible;  if  in  error,  an  appeal  can  be 
taken — executive  rebuke  never. 

Other  incidents  point  to  abuse  of  justice  in 
the  use  of  courts  for  cases  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  interested,  if  they  have  any  meaning 
whatever.  If  that  is  not  the  meaning  of  such 
incidents,  they  are  unfortunate  coincidents. 

How  unevenly  are  the  balances  of  justice 
weighted  when  a  President  of  the  United 
States  becomes  the  prosecutor  I  Can  anyone 
doubt  the  influence  upon  his  judges  and  upon 
jurors?  Under  what  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution shall  the  President  become  the 
prosecuting  officer  of  the  land?  Is  this  the 
way  the  Constitution  intended' that  he  should 
see  that  the  laws  are  enforced?  It  may  be 
popular  with  a  certain  prejudiced  and  excited 
class.  But  is  it  safe?  Is  it  law?  Is  it  jus- 
tice? How  long  since  the  American  people 
put  themselves  in  the  attitude  by  which  their 
respective  businesses  or  their  persons  may 
be  held  up  to  execration  before  the  civilized 
worid  by  the  President  of  the  United  States? 
Does  the  ex-parle  report  of  a  commission 
justify  such  a  course?  Then  It  is  an  em- 
phatic reason  why  there  should  be  no  such 
commissions.  Are  cases  to  be  known  in 
this  country  as  President's  cases,  brought 
to  him  by  his  commissions  to  vindicate  some 
hasty  and  ill-considered  utterance?  If  so, 
how  will  such  cases  stand  in  the  courts? 

We  have  just  had  an  example  of  a  man 
acquitted  against  such  tremendous  influence. 
In  what  light  does  it  place  the  Chief  Executive, 
who  condemned  him  before  he  was  tried? 
Suppose  he  bad  been  convicted,  as  it  is  re- 
markable that  he  was  not  with  such  in- 
fiuence  against  him,  how  would  it  leave  the 
case  ?  There  would  ever  rest  upon  it  a  doubt 
of  the  justice  of  the  verdict  because  of  in- 
fluences from  the  head  of  the  Government. 

A  wave  seems  to  be  sweeping  over  the  times 
which  bears  down  law  and  order  and  con- 
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stitutions  and  substitutes  the  personality  of 
man  and  Makes  opinions  law.  If  the  old  law 
will  not  do  it,  make  a  law  that  will  do  it.  If  a 
Constitution  is  in  the  way,  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  there  has  been  that  in  the  Constitution 
which  our  founders  did  not  see  nor  dream  that 
they  had  put  there.  What  they  thought  the 
States  were  to  be  compelled  to  do,  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  the  States  are  not  to  be  permitted 
to  do — because  "they  are  unequal  to  it!" 
The  interpretation  of  what  reservations  are 
left  to  the  State  will  be  determined  by  the 
Government  at  Washington — what  is  good 
for  them  to  do  and  what  is  harmful  for  them 
to  do;  things  that  were  once  questions  for  the 
courts  to  decide  will  be  arranged  by  new 
statutes  framed  by  the  Chief  Executive  and 
his  Cabinet  and  consented  to  by  an  obedient 
Congress.  The  States  have  their  proper 
place  in  this  new  theory  as  the  several  de- 
partments of  government  to  carry  out  the 
prescient  wisdom  of  the  ruler  of  the  Nation 
and  his  champions  of  the  new  government  by 
commission.  We  have  a  new  doctrine  of  Stales 
rights.  We  are  told  by  the  President  that 
"the  States  rights  should  be  preserved  when 
they  mean  the  people's  rights  but  not  when 
they  mean  the  people's  wrongs."  Now  if 
those  words  had  not  been  said  by  the  Pres- 
ident, I  would  say  that  they  sound  like  the 
words  of  a  politician  and  not  a  statesman. 
They  are  made  of  such  stufi  as  is  thrown 
to  the  galleries.  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of 
the  quality  in  the  case,  as  to  which  are  the 
people's  rights  or  the  people's  wrongs? 
Heretofore  the  courts  have  decided  that 
question,  and  the  courts  uninfluenced  by 
Executive  interference.  How  are  the  rights 
to  be  preserved  and  how  are  the  wrongs  to  be 
removed?  In  the  old-fashioned  way  through 
constitutional  revision  by  amendments  by 
both  the  Congress  and  the  States.  The  new 
fashion  to  which  you  are  asked  to  subscribe 
is  to  read  into  the  Constitution  new  interpre- 
tations, or  if  you  are  in  a  hurry,  make  a  new 
statute  to  be  operated  by  one  of  the  new 
commissions  by  which  the  country  is  to  be 
governed  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

The  age  is  peculiarly  liable  to  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  wrongs,  the  tyranny,  and  the 
corruption  of  men.  We  take  a  paper  at 
breakfast  and  focus  the  world's  iniquity  mto 
one  house  at  one  hour  as  into  a  camera 
obscura.  We  scrape  it  all  off  the  pages  of  one 
little  paper  into  our  plate  and  look  at  it  and 
say:     "The   world-  has  gone    to    the  devil 


bodily."  But  you  scatter  it  all  back  wheqce  it 
aU  came  and  there  isn't  enough  of  it  to  rdract 
one  ray  of  the  sun  of  our  glorious  civilization. 

The  remedy?  Talk  of  nothing  for  a  year 
but  the  great  and  glorious  things  of  America, 
Talk  of  the  thousand  varieties  of  handy  and 
cheap  forms  into  which  meats  and  fruits  and 
vegetables,  all  edibles,  are  being  put  for  men 
in  all  places  and  pursuits,  from  the  day 
laborer  to  the  North-Pole  explorer.  Talk  of 
the  difierence  between  kerosene  at  fifteen  or 
twenty  cents  a  gallon  and  kerosene  at  one 
dollar  a  gallon,  and  every  gallon  at  that  time 
might  blow  you  into  kingdom  come.  Talk 
of  the  by-products  once  in  the  dump  hea[>s 
that  are  adding  hundreds  of  millions  annuaUy 
to  our  country's  wealth  and  the  comforts  of 
the  rich  to  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Talk  of 
unnumbered  forms  of  manufacture,  those 
most  active  agents  of  civilization,  wHich  must 
be  credited  up  to  our  great  land.  Talk  of  the 
railways  whidi,  from  opposition  in  their  incep- 
tion to  persecution  throu^out  their  history-, 
have  pushed  on,. opening  up  States,  filling  the 
Nation  with  teeming  millions,  transporting  us 
for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  conveying  our- 
selves in  all  directions,  hurling  our  papers 
and  letters  off  at  every  wayside  Village  at  a 
mile  a  minute,  and  taking  to  the  tide  waters 
for  the  markets  of  the  world  the  products  of 
our  fields  and  the  worit  of  our  shops  and 
factories.  Talk  about  these  great  things  a 
year  and  see  how  few  things  there  wilt  be  to 
complain  about. 

We  cannot  consent  as  a  country  to  have  our 
laws  made  and  our  pace  set  in  these  awful 
times  by  men  of  small  and  unworthy  concepts. 
We  must  have  tfiinkers  everywhere,  from  the 
dinner  pail  to  the  pulpit,  clear- visioned,  prac- 
tical thinkers;  men  who  have  something  to 
think  with  as  well  as  to  think  about. 

The  greatest  Nation  of  the  earth  demands 
the  greatest  intellectual  force,  the  purest 
morals  and  truest  patriotism  to  be  found 
among  men  for  its  lawmakers  and  executives. 
We  are  at  the  outer  threshold  of  our  mission 
and  opportunity  as  a  Nation  and  we  must 
have  men  constructive  and  not  destructive,  to 
control  and  shape  our  destiny.  Ours  must 
be  men  of  steady,  calm  confidence  and  deep- 
rooted,  safe  convictions.  It  is  no  time  for 
Dryden's  Duke  of  Buckingham, 

"A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one  but  all  mankind's  tpilome. 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong. 
Everything;  by  turns  and  nothing  long." 
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IN  the  subsequent 
biography, 
which  is  ex  rd.  and 
pertaining  to 
George  Ade,  there 
ia  some  temptation 
to  burst  into  capital 
letters  and  freak 
philology,  such  as 
has  been  fableized 
into  popularity  by 
the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Most  biog- 
raphies  seem  to 
start  out  like  this: 
"Once  thtre  was 
a  Young  Man  from 
the  Corn  Belt  who  started  Nor"  by  Nor'west  in 
Search  of  a  Swollen  Fortune,"  etc. 

In  this  diagnosis,  however,  the  capitals ' 
will  be  used  only  at  the  North  End  of  each 
sentence  and  in  the  names  of  proper  persons. 
Mr.  Ade,  or  Georgie,  as  he  was  then  called, 
was  bom  on  February  9,  1866,  at  Kentland, 
Indiana,  and  is  thirty-nine  years  old,  not 
counting  the  two  years  in  the  patent-medicine 
business.  Kentland  is  a  little  town  of  a 
thousand  people.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
com  belt,  where  the  highest  hill  is  hardly  ten 
feet  above  datum  in  the  Kent  Irrigating  Ditch. 
Forty  years  ago,  John  Ade,  George's  father, 
planted  the  trees  that  now  make  the  broad, 
cool  streets  of  the  town  look  like  the  campus 


of  a  venerable  university.  It  is  a  pretty  town, 
far  from  the  madding  rush  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion except  where  the  Panhandle  trains  pass 
through  on  their  way  from  points  east  to 
points  west,  and  vice  versa. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  courthouse  square 
is  the  little  frame  house  which  some  day  will 
be  pointed  out  to  "Seeing  Kentland"  pil- 
grims as  the  place  of  Mr.  Ade's  birth. 

The  first  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
Kentland  with  occasional  trips  to  Morocco 
(Indiana)  and  Delphi  (Indiana).  In  the 
daytime  he  demonstrated  his  unfitness  for  an 
agricultural  career,  and  inthe  evening  he  sat 
with  the  local  savants  in  front  of  Pat  Keefe's 
grocery  store  helping  settle  aSairs  of  state. 
Mr.  Keefe,  Jack  Ryan,  Will  Kent,  and  Mr. 
Hamish,  the  genial  photographer,  were  among 
the  speakers  at  those  evening  debates.  Oc- 
casionally Bluford  Light,  "Blu"  for  short. 
Bill  Hartsock,  and  Ory  Six  would  happen 
along  to  give  new  angles  to  the  viewpoint  of 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

The  nights  he  spent  at  home.  That  is,  all 
but  one  night.  That  was  the  night  of  the 
lecture  at  the  church,  and  George  attended. 
He  occupied  a  seat  in  the  rear,  for,  being  a 
modest  boy,he  did  notwish  to  make  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  the  fact  that  he  was  bare- 
footed. The  lecture  was  about  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls  or  some  kindred  topic  not 
full  of  human  interest  for  a  boy  of  eight,  so 
Georgie  went  to  sleep  on  a  bench.    How  long 
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he  slept  he  never  knew,  but  aJong  about  three 
A.M.  he  awoke  with  the  sudden  start  usual 
when  one  falls  oS  a  church  bench  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

He  was  first  bewildered  and  then  scared 
plumb  to  death — nearly.  He  didn't  say 
"Where  am  I?"  (passing  hand  across  fore- 
head'—biz  of  being  dazed,  efc).  He  merely 
groped  his  way  frantically  for  the  nearest 
window,  which,  being  a  church  window,  was 
unlocked,  and  leaped  eight  feel  to  the  ground. 

Immediately  after  alighting,  the  sound  of 
bare  feet  pattering  busily  on  the  board  walk 
rang  out  on  the  still  night  air  and  a  streak 
of  embryotic  genius  flashed  down  the  street, 
homeward  bound.  Georgie  arrived  home 
just  in  time  to  head  off  a  search  party  of 
prominent  citizens. 

It  is  not  fair  to  dismiss  the  boyhood  of  Mr. 
Ade  without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  hero.  He  helped  to  save  his  little  nephew 
from  a  watery  grave  in  a  cistern.  Charles 
Warren  Fairbanks  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
have  an  exclusive  right  to  Indiana  heroism! 
The  boy  was  lost  and  the  relatives  were  in  a 
frantic  state  of  agony.  They  searched  all 
around  and  finally  decided  to  probe  the  cis- 
tern for  news  of  the  absent  one.  George  was 
appointed  a  committee  to  go  down  and  make 
a  few  submarine  investigations  in  the  dstem. 

The  water  was  about  eight  feet  deep  and 


the  weather  was  bitter  cold.  But  George  went 
down,  and  by  holding  his  breath  submei^ed 
himself  and  felt  around  with  his  feet  along 
the  bottom.  Ever  and  anon  he  would  come 
up  gasping  and  in  a  hollow  unnatural  voice, 
such  as  is  heard  in  cisterns,  would  issue  bulle- 
tins on  his  progress.     He  was  nearly  frozen. 

In  the  meantime  the  boy  had  been  found 
under  a  bed,  where  he  had  crawled  and  had 
gone  to'  sleep.  The  relatives  swarmed  in  to 
rejoice  upon  his  neck.  They  spent  an  hour 
in  felicitations.  They  talked  so  fast  they 
telescoped  their  words. 

All  this  time  a  frozen  hero  was  coming  up 
and  going  down  in  the  cistern  without  en- 
couragement from  the  loved  ones  at  home, 
until  finally  some  one  remembered,  and  he 
was  rescued. 

Thus  Mr.  Ade  passed  through  boyhood 
and  prepared  for  college.  Pessimists  around 
Kentland  predicted  that  he  would  grow  up 
and  edit  the  local  paper.  He  graduated  from 
High  School  and  was  sent  to  Purdue  Uni- 
versity at  Lafayette. 

A  local  historian  who  was  hanging  around 
the  depot  when  the  train  arrived  says  that  his 
attention  was  first  attracted  by  a  tall  youth 
wearing  a  narrow-rimmed  hat  wilh  a  strap 
around  it.  The  mysterious  stranger  carried 
a  grip  and  chartered  an  express  wagon  to 
convey  it  to  the  college.    In  order  to  insure 
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its  safe  deliveiy,  ihe  young  man  rode  over 
with  it.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight.  Just  pic- 
ture the  setting.  A  railway  platform  with 
crowd  grouped,  up  stage;  a  young  man  sitting 
on  a  grip  sack  in  the  middle  of  an  express 
wagon,  an  interested  throng  of  villagers,  cit- 
izens, policemen,  etc.  lady  Godiva  going 
through  the  streets  of  Coventry  was  dull 
compared  with  the  stately  ride  of  Mr.  Ade 
through  the  streets  of  Lafayette. 

He  entered  the  freshman  class  in 
1883.  At  that  time  he  was  a  tall, 
slender  boy  with  a  face  as  refined 
as  a  girl's  and  as  clear  cut  as  the 
proverbial  cameo  that  figures  in  the 
heart-interest  literature  ofthe  later 
Victorian  period.  His  hair  was  very 
dark  but  not  black.  Since  then 
there  have  appeared  streaks  of 
gray,  the  lai^e  one  on  the  right  side 
coming  from  "The  Bad  Samari- 
tan" and  the  one  on  the  left  from 
Mr.  Savage.  A  long  head  with  an 
unusual  development  fore  and  aft, 
and  ears  of  generous  size  standing 
well  out  from  the  side  elevations. 
A  small,  sensitive  nose,  slightly 
aquiline,  a  strong  mouth,  and  an 
unusual  sweep  of  eyebrows  over 
bluish-gray  eyes,  sometimes  keen 
and  twinkling,  at  other  times 
vague  and  indefinite.  Long,  slen- 
der hands,  long,  slender  legs,  and 
long,  slender  arms.  Height,  5  feet 
ti|  inches  with  his  hair  cut,  and 
weight  about  135. 

In  appearance  then  he  was  what 
might  be  called  "delikit."  He 
wore  a  blue  suit.  , 

During  the  first  two  years  at 
Purdue  he  was  a  hard  student —      j, ^    ^^^ 
using  the  word  in  a  complimentary  '     ^.,. 

sense — and  always  stood  first  in 
his  classes.  His  companions  dur- 
ing these  two  years  were  chiefly  his  books. 
He  built  up  a  reputation  for  studiousness 
that  carried  him  far  along  into  the  last  two 
years  at  college,  when  he  stood  first  in  his 
class  only  alphabetically. 

He  joined  a  fraternity  and  began  to  see  life 
from  the  inside.  He  formed  friendships  that 
helped  dispel  the  illusion  that  the  world  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  blackboard,  on 
the  south  by  books,  and  on  all  other  direc- 
tions by  wotk.  He  lost  some  of  his  shyness 
and  occasionally  convoyed  yoimg  ladies  to  the 


various  college  festivities.     The  gregarious 
instinct  began  to  assert  itself. 

His  tastes  were  literary.  He  was  hopeless 
in  Dtathematics,  a  circumstance  which  en- 
courages many  others  to  regard  like  delin- 
quency as  an  indication  of  genius. 

In  the  affairs  of  the  college  he  gravitated 
naturally  and  by  tacit  consent  to  a  position 
of  leadership.  He  became  the  president  of 
his  literary  club,  the  presiding  of- 
ficer of  his  fraternity,  the  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  college  monthly  and 
the  pivot  of  any  movement  that 
required  more  brain  than  brawn. 
His  room  in  the  dormitory  was 
the  refuge  and  retreat  of  all  who 
wished  to  forget  work  or  dull  care. 
In  the  restricted  field  of  college  life 
he  rose  without  effort  or  intent  to 
the  same  eminence  that  he  has 
since  attained  in  the  broader  field 
of  life.  His  college  mates  remem- 
ber him  as  a  boy  of  exceptional 
promise  and  unusual  ability  who 
was  predestined  to  succeed. 

His  instinct  as  a  writer  seemed 
inherent  rather  than  acquired. 
Even  his  earliest  contributions  to 
the  college  paper  bore  no  trace  of 
an  amateurish  touch,  and  the  high- 
ly artificial  work  of  the  Sophomore 
stylist  was  never  found  in  his  work. 
At  the  annual  entertainment  of  his 
literary  club,  his  essay  was  certain  . 
to  achieve  the  signal  distinction  of 
the  evening.  In  addition  to  his 
university  work  he  occasionally  at- 
tended  night  classes  for  the  study 
^'Cuiw'"'  °^  t'lc  drama  at  the  local  opera 
house.  "The  Mikado"  as  pre- 
i«  THE  sented  by  the  Bennett  &  Moulton 
Y  Opera   Company  with   Charlie 

Bigelow  as  Koko,  was  his  favorite 
piece. 
In  June,  1887,  with  seven  classmates,  Mr. 
Ade  delivered  his  graduating  oration.     It 
was  entitled  "The  Future  of  Letters  in  the 
West,"  but  it  was  not  prophetic  of  the  great 
part  he  himself  was  to  play  in  that  future. 
When  he  stepped  down  from  the  platform 
with  his  diploma,  he  could  not  foresee  that 
within  twenty  years  he  was  to  come  back  as 
the  most  distinguished  alumnus  of  his  alma 
mater;  that  be  was  to  enjoy  the  keenest  grat- 
ification that  a  human  being  can  feeL 
In  the  heart  of  every  young  boy  is  the 
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dieam  that  he  may  go  away  and  make  his 
future,  then  to  return  in  a  carriage  drawn  by 
white  horses  and  be  greeted  with  admiring 
acclaim  by  his  old  townsmen.  The  fulfilment 
of  this  dream  is  pure,  concentrated  tiappiness, 
100  per  cent  fine. 

In  190a  George  Ade  returned  to  his  college 
town  and  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
several  hundred  Purdue  students,  with  a. 
brass  band  in  front  and  with  the  streets  of 
Lafayette  resounding  with  the  query  "  What's 
the  matter  with  George  Ade?"  "He's  all 
right!"  "Who's  all  right?"  "George  Ade!" 
When  he  goes  back  to  Commencement,  these 
days,  the  four  or  five  hundred  seniors  turn 
to  look  after  him  and  whisper  in  hushed  ad- 
miration, "That's  George  Ade." 

After  graduation,  he  went  back  to  Kent- 
land  to  corroborate  his  belief  that  he  was 
not  cut  out  for  a  future  in  the  old  home  town. 
Literature — as  typified  by  a  job  on  a  local 
newspaper,  and  Law — as  embodied  in  an 
opportunity  to  study  with  a  prominent  firm 
in  Lafayette — were  each  beckoning  to  him. 

He  selected  the  Law.  WTiy — has  never 
been  explained.  He  nodded  over  Blackstone 
for  six  weeks  and  then  took  a  job  as  city 
editor  on  a  newly  established  Republican 
organ  in  Lafayette. '  The  organ  played  its 


swan  song  after  a  brief  existence,  and  he 
switched  to  an  afternoon  daily  that  held  out  a 
golden  promise  of  six  per  week,  rain  or  shine. 
Here  he  worited  hard  for  some  time,  con- 
standy  confronted  by  the  giim  fact  that  the 
bare  cost  of  living  was  overlapping  his  salary. 
If  he  had  continued  in  that  position,  he  wouM 
now  be  nearly  $40,000  in  debt. 

He  quit  journalism  at  ^  per  and  embarked 
in  a  patent  medicine  business,  where  he  did 
the  literary  and  press  work  of  a  remedy  guar- 
anteed to  cure  the  tobacco  habit  if  you  fol- 
lowed directions.  The  first  direction  was  to 
cease  the  use  of  tobacco.  His  chief  work  was 
to  edit  testimonials  and  act  as  press  agent 
for  people  who  had  been  cured  of  the  dread 
habit.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the 
youthful  author,  with  his  feet  on  a  table, 
writing  of  the  invaluable  benefits  conferred 
on  humanity  by  the  tobacco  cure,  for  he 
smoked  incessantly  to  stimulate  his  imagina- 
don. 

In  1890  Ade  went  to  Chicago  armed  with 
the  following  equipment:  A  wonderful  mem- 
ory, an  X-ray  insight  into  motives  and  men, 
a  highly  developed  power  of  keen  observation 
and  the  benefit  of  four  years  of  literary  work 
in  college  and  three  years  in  professional 
fields.    He  had  lived  in  the  country  and  had 
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retained,  as  cm  a  photographic  plate,  the  most 
comprehensive  impressions  of  country  life. 
He  knew  the  types,  the  vernacular,  and  the 
point  of  view  of  the  country  people  from  the 
inside.  He  had  lived  in  a  small  town  and 
had  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ihe 
t>'pes  and  the  customs  of  this  phase  of  life. 
He  had  learned  college  life  after  four  years 
of  observation  and  had  learned  the  life  of  the 
medium-sized  town.  With  a  memory  that 
retained  his  observations  of  these  four  dis- 
tinct elements  of  life,  and  an  intelligence  great 
enough  to  use  this  knowledge,  he  was  ready 
to  learn  what  a  great  city  could  teach. 

He  went  to  work  on  the  Morning  News 
at  $12  a  week.  He  was  the  cub  reporter,  to 
whom  fell  the  lowly  duty  of  describing  the 
daily  weather.  The  weather  news  soon  be- 
came one  of  Che  bright  spots  in  the  paper. 
One  night  a  steamboat  boiler  exploded  down 
in  the  river;  all  the  big  reporters  were  out  on 
big  assignments  and  in  feverish  despair  the 
cub  reporter  was  hustled  down  to  cover  the 
story.  He  made  an  enormous  hit.  People 
around  the  office  breathlessly  asked  who 
wrote  the  "story,"  and  from  that  day  on  his 
position  was  assured.  He  svriftly  gained  th& 
distinction  of  being  the  "star"  reporter.  Ail 
the  big  assignments  fell  to  him.  He  covered 
every  phase  of  news  possible  in  a  great  city. 


When  anything  happened  out^de  of  the  city 
he  was  hurried  to  the  "trouble  zone."  The 
Homestead  strike,  the  Sullivan- Co rbett  fight, 
and  many  other  assignments  of  major  mag- 
nitude fell  to  his  lot.  For  a  time  he  did  pol- 
itics in  the  City  Hall,  then  a  series  of  political 
letters  in  Indiana  during  the  189a  Residen- 
tial campaign.  Next  he  covered  political 
headquarters  in  New  York  during  the  last 
week  of  that  memorable  fight,  and  afterwards 
"Labor,"  "Dramatics,"  "Pugilism,"  and 
special  feature  writing. 

During  the  World's  Fair  he  wrote  a  daily 
feature  of  two  columns  about  the  Exposition, 
and  after  that  he  began  a  department  called 
"Stories  of  the  Streets  and  of  the  Town." 
P'or  six  days  in  every  week  he  wrote  from 
1,200  to  2,000  words  for  this  department,  and 
continued  it  for  years.  It  was  a  roving  as- 
signment— -he  got  his  material  from  the  four 
comers  of  the  city.  One  day  a  story  about 
the  Ghetto,  the  next  day  one  about  a  police 
court,  the  next  day  a  little  fiction  story,  and 
so  on.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other 
American  newspaper  man  has  had  equal 
opportunities  for  studying  every  class  of  peo- 
ple in  a  big  city.  At  times  he  drew  upon  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  country  life,  or  small 
town  life,  or  college  life,  or  newspaper  life, 
and  in  each  story  there  was  a  freshness  and 
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charm  that  compelled  the  expectant  interest 
of  thousands  of  readers.  He  had  the  faculty 
of  making  an  interesting  story  of  anything, 
whether  it  was  a  ride  in  a  street  car  or  a 
dissertation  on  the  probabilities  of  rain. 

If  one  were  to  analyze  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Ade's  genius,  it  would  seem  but  natural  to 
point  to  the  wide  scope  of  his  experience  in 
real  life,  supported  by  tireless  industry,  an 
honest  pride  in  his  work,  and  with  the 
groundwork  of  a  marvelous  gift  of  intelligent 
and  retained  observation. 

With  Brand  Whitlock  the  "star"  man  on 
another  Chicago  daily,  and  Ade  on  the  Morn- 
ing News,  the  standard  of  reportorial  excel- 
lence advanced  immeasurably  in  Chicago. 
To  Ade  was  largely  due  the  distinction  gained 
by  the  Chicago  Morning  Neivs — afterward 
the  Record—oi  being  as  bright  and  entertain- 
ing as  the  New  York  Sun. 

During  this  time — a  salary  of  $35  a  week,  a 
.  hall  bedroom,  the  old  Olympic  Thealer  once 
a  week,  pool  at  Tom  Foley's,  and  the  day's 
work  with  its  toll  on  his  energy  and  its  tribute 
to  his  constantly  broadening  genius. 

In  1895,  with  two  companions,  he  went  to 
f^urope.  Eight  hundred  dollars  paid  the  ex- 
jienses  of  a  four  months'  tour  that  embraced 
practically  the  whole  habitable  part  of  Europe. 
Two  articles  a  week  went  back  to  the  home 
paper  and  the  explorations  progressed  as  mer- 
rily as  though  he  were  not  coming  back  broke, 
to  begin,  at  twenty-nine,  the  fortune  hunt  at 
the  very  bottom  again. 

Luckily,  it  was  true  that  the  acquisition  of 
monev  was  a  mere  incident  to  the  day's  work. 


The  work  was  first,  the  money  merely  inci- 
dental. He  took  up  the  old  daOy  two-column 
slunt  on  the  editorial  page,  and  one  day  early 
in  '96  there  appeared  the  first  of  the  "Artie" 
stories.  The  next  week  the  second  "Artie" 
story  appeared.  The  pubUc  liked  them.  It 
was  the  first  attempt  to  run  a  serial  in  his  de- 
partment, and  the  public  at  last  had  some- 
thing tangible  on  which  to  fasten  its  sus- 
tained approval. 

Ade's  first  book  appeared  in  1896.  It  was 
called  "Circus  Day,"  and  was  printed  as  a 
small  children's  book,  barely  two  inches 
square.  He  received  $40  for  it.  But  the 
"Artie"  series  of  stories  was  the  first  to  endow 
him  with  a  definite  entity  in  the  minds  of  the 
-readers  of  the  Record.  These  stories  were  not 
signed,  but  his  identity  as  the  author  sifted 
out,  and  spread,  and  then  swept  throughout 
the  middle  West.  It  was  the  beginning  of  his 
rise.  Previous  k>  this  lime,  he  had  b^n  un- 
di-rgoing  the  long,  hard  discipline  that  has 
since  borne  such  rich  and  merited  reward. 
An  excess  of  prosperity  in  those  eariy  days 
when  he  was  "finding  himself"  might  have 
l)een  fatal  tii  later  efforts,  and  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  he  looks  back  to  the  years  of  grind 
on  the  old  Record  as  ihe  foundation  of  his  later 
astounding  success. 

"  Artie"  appeared  in  book  form  in  the  latter 
part  of  '96.  It  was  successful,  and  the  pub- 
lishers, H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  contracted  for  a 
book  a  year  to  follow  it.  "Pink  Marsh,"  a 
series  of  fascinating  stories  about  a  negro  boot- 
black, told  in  the  dialect  of  the  Northern  negro 
as  distinguished  from  Ihal  of  the  Southeni 
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daiky,  appeared  in  '97.  And  in  '98  "Doc 
Home,"  a  most  lovable  old  gentleman  liar  of 
the  old  school,  came  out  to  greet  a  welcoming 
public.  The  stories  appeared  first  in  the 
Record,  afterward  being  collected  in  book 
form.  They  ran  once  a  week,  the  other  five 
days  being  filled  in  with  the  usual  variety  of 
literary  miscellany. 

Ore  day  he  wrote  a  story  in  the  style  of  a 
fable.  Months  passed.  He  dropped  the 
department  and  went  on  a  special  detail  to 
the  Balkans  and  Constantinople.  When  he 
returned  his  publishers  were  clamoring  for  his 
yearly  book.  He  toid  them  of  an  idea  for  a 
long  story.  It  was  to  be  about  a  college  widow. 
The  publishers  announced  the  book,  and  it 
was  listed  long  before  a  word  had  been  writ- 
ten. It  was  then  discovered  that  the  author 
could  not  possibly  deflect  his  energies  from 
the  daily  work  to  write  a  book  and  everybody 
was  in  despair.  As  a  final  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  he  harked  back  to  the  fable  about 
the  two  sisters,  as  he  remembered  that  people 
had  liked  it.  Why  not  write  several  more, 
use  them  in  his  newspaper  columns  and  after- 
wards round  them  up  in  book  form?  This 
was  done.  The  golden  wand  of-  his  good 
fairy  was  getting  ready  to  descend  upon  him. 

Then  began  that  amazing  rise  to  world-wide 
fame  and  a  swollen  fortune.  The  fables  were 
syndicated.  Every  paper  in  the  country  was 
struggling  for  them  and  his  income  leap«l  and 
leaped.  The  golden  flood  poured  in  upon 
him  in  a  way  that  staggered  one  accustomed 
to  compressing  his  wants  within  t6o  a  week. 
He  became  known  as  the  High  Priest  of  Amer- 
ican slang.  When  he  registered  at  a  strange 
hotel,  the  reporters  came  to  interview  him,  and 
no  matter  what  he  said,  the  interview  ap- 
peared with  a  dizzy  siring  of  slang  en  bro- 
ckelle,  in  imitation  of  his  fable  style.  All 
this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ade 
seldom  uses  slang  in  his  own  conversation. 

The  whole  bewildering  success  illustrated 
the  triumph  of  en  Idea.  The  fable  style  af- 
forded a  vehicle  in  which  he  could  parade  the 
accumulated  store  of  human  knowledge  that 
had  been  absorl>ed  in  a  life  of  eventful  ex- 
perience. The  country  characters  appeared 
true  to  life, with  their  foibles  exposed  in  a  maze 
of  home-made  verbiage.  The  small  town 
paid  its  toll,  the  college  characters,  the  stage, 
the  prize  ring,  the  political  field — all  were 
drawn  ujwn  from  the  phenomenal  memor)- 
where  they  had  lieen  stored  for  future  use. 

The  sequel  of  this  widespread  fame  is  ob- 


vious. The  theatrical  field  with  its  golden 
promise  was  laid  before  him.  Mr.  ^vage 
wanted  a  comic  opera.  TTie  Call  of  the  Gold 
was  strong.  So  Mr.  Ade  gave  up  literature 
and  began  writing  librettos.  "  The  Sultan  of 
Sulu  "  made  its  bow  and  has  become  a  his- 
toric' success.  Everybody  learned  from  it 
that  "the  cocktail  follows  the  flag"  and  that 
"the  Filipinos  should  be  allowed  their  inde- 
pendence on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  by 
way  of  compromise."  "Peggy  from  Paris" 
followed  to  instant  favor,  and  then  "The 
County  Chairman." 

"The  County  Chairman"  was  an  epitome 
of  political  life  in  a  small  community,  but  the 
methods  it  exposed  were  those  of  die  whole 
polidcal  fabric  of  the  country.  All  the  char- 
acters were  people  whose  prototypes  Ade  had 
known  in  real  life.  It  was  a  great  success- 
And  its  success  lay,  doubtless,  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  working  in  a  field  that  he  knew  from 
the  ground  up.  He  was  on  familiar  territor>' 
and  was  merely  putting  into  dramatic  form  a 
phase  of  hfe  of  which  he  had  been  a  part.  A 
man  who  had  never  lived  in  a  small  town 
could  never  have  written  "The  County  Chair- 
man." It  wasa  compilation  ofyears  of  life  in 
a  country  town,  reinforced  by  years  of  work  in 
national  politics. 

"The  Sho-Gun,"  a  musical  comedy,  ex- 
ploiting the  method  of  an  American  promoter 
of  the  frenzied  finance  school,  then  was  ush- 
ered into  publicity.  Mr.  Ade  considers  it 
hi>;  best  piece  of  dramatic  writing,  although  it 
did  not  rise  to  the  popular  favor  achieved  by 
others  of  his  plays. 

"The  things  that  have  seemed  the  best  to 
me  have  not  gone  as  well  as  some  of  the  other 
things,"  he  says.  "In  the  old  Record  woA, 
for  instance,  a  series  of  sketches  about  'The 
Frisbie  Literary  Club'  and  some  stories  I 
wTote  on  'Benevolent  Assimilation '  about  the 
Philippines  were  not  verj-  successful,  although 
I  consider  them  the  best  work  I  have  done." 

All  of  which  illustrates  that  the  writer  can- 
not tell  what  L<t  going  to  strike  the  popular 

"The  College  Widow"  was  the  play  that 
most  people  perhaps  would  consider  his  best. 
It  was  exuberant  with  the  fresh  happiness  of 

youth.  It  was  wholesome  and  joyous.  And 
it,  too,  like  "The  County  Chairman,"  was 
drawn  directly  from  a  field  which  he  kn^  well 
through  long  experience — the  small  inland 
college.  He  wrote  and  finished  the  play  in 
three  weeks.    There  was  almost  no  revising 
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to  be  done.  He  merely  talked  it  off,  and 
when  it  appeared  in  New  York  in  its  first 
performance  its  success  was  unprecedented. 
The  author  was  proclaimed  the  premier  of 
American  playwrights  and  his  place  as  a 
master  of  clean,  homely  comedy  was  secured. 
In  a  short  time  there  were  two  or  three  "  Wid- 
ow" companies  on  the  road  and  Broadway 
seemed  lonesome  unless  one  or  two  Ade  plavs 
were  fixtures  in  its  theaters. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  "The  College 
\\idow"  drew  theatrical  managers  in  a  fren- 
zied storm  about  him.  The  pressure  became 
so  strong  that  he  agreed  to  write  two  plays  for 
production  in  the  fall  of  1905.  And  then  old 
Mr.  Nature  began  to  rebel.  His  health  be- 
came threatened,  a  prerogative  of  prosperity, 
and  a  little  trip  to  the  West  Indies  was  ar- 
ranged. When  he  arrived  there,  he  decided 
to  go  on  to  Mexico.  As  the  going  was  good, 
he  prolonged  his  trip  to  California,  then  to 


Honolulu,  then  on  to  Japan,  and  down  to 
Hong  Kong.  By  this  time  the  little  trip  to 
the  West  Indies  had  become  quite  a  jaunt. 

When  he  landed  again  in  America  he 
found  two  managers  waiting  on  the  dock  and 
saying,  "How  about  that  play?"  The  plays 
were  written  simultaneously,  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  failed  to  reach  the  high 
altitude  of  the  "Chairman"  or  the  "Widow." 

"The  Bad  Samaritan"  failed  because  the 
author  viola te4  his  strictest  creed  in  writing  it. 

"I  am  always  fighting  to  get  quiet  effects 
from  everyday  incidents,  rather  than  depend 
upon  emotional  or  highly  theatrical  effects." 
"The  Bad  Samaritan"  violated  this  code  in 
that  noise  and  pretty  girls  were  dragged  in 
bodily,  to  the  detriment  of  the  quiet  humor 
wherein  lies  his  chief  power. 

In  the  meantime  he  was  becoming  the 
proprietor  of  a  landed  estate  down  in  Indiana, 
near  his  old  home.    Brother  Bill  Ade  began 
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to  direct  the  inveBlment  of  those  swollen 
emoluments  that  rushed  in.  He  twughl 
farms  and  George  paid  for  them.  It  kept  the 
playwright  working  overtime  to  make  land 
payments.  Bill's  idea  wfts  to  buy  up  all  the 
farms  that  adjoined.  His  brother  Joe  was 
establishedas  the  manager  of  thefarms.  Farm 
after  farm  was  acquired  and  one  day  the 
author-playwright- farmer  deddcd  to  put  up 
a  little  cottage  to  which  he  could  retire  for 
rest  and  quiet.  The  cottage  developed  like 
the  trip  to  the  West  Indies.  It  became  a 
house  and  then  a  splendid  country  home,  A 
landscape  gardener  cleaned  out  the  under- 
brush in  a  grove  of  slatcly  oaks  and  a  broad 
lawn  with  drives  and  flowerbeds  appeared  as 
if  by  magic.  An  ice  plant,  an  electric  lighl 
plant,  and  all  the  other  plants  known  to  luxury 
and  botany  were  installed.  People  came 
miles  lo  see  the  place.  Because  it  was  built 
in  the  old  English  beam  and  plaster  style,  his 
farmer  neighbors  wondered  when  he  intended 
putting  on  the  clapboards.  To  them  it  never 
seemed  finished. 

To-day  Mr.  Ade  has  i  ,700  acres  of  the  best 
com  land  in  the  middle  West.  He  calls  it 
Hazelden,  the  family  name  of  his  grand- 
mother, and  it  has  become  one  of  ihe  most 


beautiful  and  finished  countrj'  homes  in  the 
West,  Here  he  rests  and  entertains  his 
friends.  His  chief  happiness  lies  in  sharing 
his  prosperity  with  others.  There  is  tennis, 
boating,  automobiling,  baseball,  clambakes. 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations  for  the  whole  dis- 
trict, and  diversions  of  every  kind  possible  in 
the  country-.  He  is  an  Indianian  first  and 
foremost,  and  has  succeeded  in  liWng  down 
the  ston*  that  once  threatened  lo  deslroy  him 
in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  statesmen. 

You  have  doubtless  heard  this  stoiy. 

"It's  remarkable  how  many  bright  men 
come  from  Indiana,"  some  one  remarked. 

"  Yes,  and  the  brighter  they  are  the  quicker 
they  come,"  said  Mr.  Ade  thoughtlessly.  It 
has  taken  years  to  square  himself  for  that 
simple  remark,  not  a  word  of  which  he  meant. 

In  the  summer  George  goes  down  to  the 
farm  and  writes  his  plays.  At  six  in  the 
morning  he  is  up,  and  a  little  later  is  busy 
dictating  to  his  secretary.  From  then  until 
noon  he  works,  and  in  ihe  afternoon  he  plaj's. 
Nearly  even'  Saturday  sees  ihe  arrival  of 
guests,  and  when  a  guest  goes  visiting  at 
Hazelden,  he  has  a  busy  lime. 

Mr.  Ade  is  a  restless  resler.  AVTien  he  de- 
cide.s  to  rest  he  sits  down  on  Ihe  curve  of  his 
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back  and  then  gets  up  and  da^es  out  to  do 
something  else.  After  twenty  years  of  most 
eventful  experiences  he  is  now  as  fresh  in  his 
interests  and  enthusiasms  as  he  was  before 
the  world  began  to  unfold  its  wonders  to  him. 
He  is  deeply  interested  in  nearly  everything 
that  comes  his  way.  Instead  of  becoming 
bored  with  life,  he  has  managed  some  way 
to  preserve  a  marvelous  interest  in  things  in 
general.  If  he  is  playing  golf  he  is  absorbed 
in  it.  If  he  is  running  an  automobile,  he  is 
obsessed,  and  will  tinker  away  at  a  piece  of 
bum  mechanism  as  thou^  it  were  the  most 
fascinating  job 
in  the  world. 
Many  men 
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China  to  Cairo.  With  the  time  and  the 
means  to  gratify  every  craving  for  new  ex- 
periences, he  is  in  a  good  position  to  indulge 
himself.     And  whenever  it  is  possible,   he 

picks  out  those  enjoyments  which  he  can  have 
his  friends  enjoy  with  him.  His  instinct  of 
generosity  is  one  of  his  strongest  traits.  He 
enjoys  himself  most  when  he  produces  en- 
joyment for  others.  As  a  host  he  works  his 
head  off  to  insure  a  good  time  for  his  guests. 
There  is  never  a  dull  moment  in  a  house 
party  at  Hazelden.  If  it  isn't  tennis,  it  is 
automobiling,  or  baseball,  or  croquet,  or  day 
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thusiasm  after 
several  years  of 
hard  going.  But 
Ade  is  now  as 
deeply  interested 
in  the  old  col- 
lege affairs,  the 
events  in  his  old 
home  town,  the 
doings  of  old 
Chicago  associ- 
ates, and  in  the 
world  in  general, 
as  though  he  had 
not  a  multitude 
of  other  things  to 
occupy  his  mind. 
He  keeps  up  to 
date  in  every 
possible  respect, 

whether  it  be  the         fasher  ade  at  ikpt  i 
new  chimney  in 
the  schoolhouse, 

the  new  calf  bom  over  at  Brother  Bill's,  or 
the  kind  of  gloves  that  are  being  worn  in 
Paris. 

He  is  usually  the  first  to  bring  a  new  ston- 
to  town.  People  fee!  certain  that  they  can- 
not spring  a  new  one  on  him,  and  invariably 
hedge  before  beginning  on  one.  He  hears  a 
story  and  then  tells  it  better  than  the  original. 
And  the  wonderful  part  of  it  is  that  he  re- 
members all  that  he  hears.  He  is  what  is 
called  a  "raconteur"  in  certain  circles.  In 
consequence  he  becomes  the  central  figure 
in  most  gatherings. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  anyone  gets  more 
out  of  life  than  he.  His  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment is  boundless  and  his  field  extends  from 


cards,  or  domi- 
noes, or  roulette. 
He  has  every 
game  that's  been 
invented,  and 
has  originated 
several  new  ones 
himself.  There 
are  hammocks 
everywhere,  but 
not  lime  to  use 
them.  If  things 
become  dull,  he 
sets  off  some 
Japanese  day 
fireworks.  One 
might  imagine  a 
farm  down  in  the 
com  belt  to  be 
an  uneventful 
spot,  but  it  cer- 
tainly  is  not 
down  on  the 
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quois. 
In  his  work, 
both  as  a  writer  and  a  play  builder,  he  is  a 
realist  rather  than  a  theatrical  nature  faker. 
He  believes  that  the  quiet  treatment  of  human 
nature  as  it  really  exists  is  good  enough,  with- 
out distorting  it  by  the  use  of  unnatural  the- 
atricals or  mawkish  sentiment.  He  tries  to 
make  people  talk  and  act  as  they  would  be 
likely  to  do  in  every-day  life,  and  it  has  un- 
doubtedly been  this  creed  that  has  given  him 
such  power  in  his  work. 

"The  County  Chairman,"  "The  College 
Widow,"  "Marse  Covington,"  and  "Artie" 
are  all  plays  that  illustrate  the  working  of  this 
creed,  and  all  of  them  have  been  most  success- 
ful. It  is  when  he  departs  from  this  creed 
that  his  less  successful  work  has  been  done. 
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The  great  success  of  his  fables  was  due  lo  the 
fact  thai  he  took  his  themes  from  every-day 
life,  and  in  each  one  hit  off  some  foible  of 
humankind  with  an  incisiveness  that  startled. 

Mr.  Ade's  sartorial  development  has  been 
apace  with  his  intellectual  and  financial 
growth.  When  he  went  to  college  he  was 
considered  a  conservali\'e  dresser.  In  his 
senior  year,  the  class,  by  a  referendum  vote, 
adopted  a  silk  hat  as  its  class  emblem.  So 
for  a  lime  there  was  a  noticeable  splendor  in 
his  garb.  But  when  he  went  to  Chicago  and 
was  working  for  twelve  dollars  a  week,  he 
modestly  resumed  his  old  conservatism  in 
dres.s  and  would  not  have  attracted  attention 
from  those  who  admire  the  elegant  and  the 
fastidious. 

When  his  good  fairj-,  who  had  been  afield 
for  some  years,  tapped  him  with  a  golden 
wand  and  opened  up  the  flitodgates  of  fortune 
he  quickly  caught  up  with  all  that  was  going 
on  in  matters  of  dress.  When  he  went  to 
London  he  l>ought  all  kinds  of  clothes.  Later 
he  added  a  great  slock  of  Japanese  clothes 
done  in  Chang  Chow's  best  style.  Tailors  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  have  worked  for  him 
with  such  zeal  that  now  ilr.  Ade  can  justly 
be  called  an  extremely  well-dressed  man. 

His  habits  in  the  main  are  good.     They 


would  be  graded  "good"inNew  York,  "fair" 
in  Chicago,  and  "medium"  in  towns  of  less 
than  10,000.  He  has  the  theater  habit, 
which  is  a  most  excellent  one,  and  keeps 
abreast  of  the  movement  in  the  theatrical 
world.  Just  as  many  people  are  baseball  fans 
he  might  be  called  a  theatrical  fan  without 
being  theatrical  himself.  He  knows  the 
curtain-call  record  of  nearly  everyone  in  stage 
life,  and  can  tell  who  played  Koko  in  the 
Bennett  &  Moullon  Opera  Company  twenty 
years  ago,  and  who  played  left  end  in  the 
chorus  of  "  I4QZ."  When  a  new  song  comes 
out  he  knows  it.  When  a  new  actor  makes  a 
hit,  he  knows  why  and  how.  In  his  early 
Chicago  newspaper  davs  he  was  an  honored 
patron  of  the  old  Olj-mpic  "  varieties  "  and  did 
several  years  of  dramatic  criticism.  From  the 
front  of  the  curtain  he  has  studied  stage  life 
as  much  as  anj'one  of  his  size  in  America. 

For  one  who  has  had  such  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring bad  habits,  he  has  escaped  wonder- 
fully. 

In  the  fall  he  goes  (o  Chicago  and  New 
York  to  superintend  the  staging  of  his  play  or 
plays.  Later  in  the  winter  he  takes  a  long 
trip  either  to  Ja[>an,  California,  Europe,  or 
Kgypt.  It  is  not  a  very  hard  life  to  lead.  He 
has  had  a  cigar  and  a  town  named  after  him. 
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He  has  made  thousands  of  friends  and  has 
lost  none.  The  men  who  were  his  friends  in 
the  twelve  dollars  a  week  da>-s  are  still  his 
friends,  and  there  has  been  no  sign  that  suc- 
cess or  opulence  has  changed  a  disposition 
naturally  generous  and  thoughtful.  He  re- 
mains as  close  to  nature  and  as  simple  in  his 
manner  as  he  ever  was.  ■  And  there  is  none 
who  grudges  him  his  abundant  prosperity. 

Time  has  treated  George  Ade  gently. 

He  is  now  a  smooth-faced  man  six  feet 
tall,  weighing  165  pounds,  with  broad  shoul- 
ders, somewhat  round  with  student's  stoop. 
Strongly  marked  eyebrows  describing  two 
angular  arches  above  a  pair  of  kindly  gray 
eyes  often  lighted  up  by  a  quizzical  twinkle 
of  good  humor.  A  thin,  sensitive  nose  with  an 
aquiline  trend,  and  a  strong  mouth,  which, 
when  extended  in  laughter,  attains  a  generous 
size.  Hair,  once  very  dark  without  being 
black,  but  now  tinged  with  a  very  perceptible 
silver  alloy.  A  head  remarkable  for  its  pro- 
nounced development  behind,  where  it  pro- 
jects and  overhangs  a  fulcrum-like  neck.  The 
whole  combination,  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
producing  a  pleasing  effect  as  much  for  its 
distinctiveness  as  for  its  suggestion  of  ex- 
ceptional intelligence.  One  would  be  quick 
to  observe  him  in  a  crowd,  and  would  guess 
that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  heft  in  some 
field  or  other.  His  beard  is  so  meager  that  he 
escapes  an  unshaven  look  even  after  days 
from  a  razor. 

Mr.  Ade  is  unmarried,  although  he  has 
been  reported  engaged  many  times.  When- 
ever the  theatrical  season  is  dull,  some  enter- 
prising press  agent  announces  his  engagement 
to  the  leading  lady,  but  except  for  mese  little 
flyers  in  near-matrimony  he  has  deftly  side- 
stepped a  dual  alliance.  Once  a  nature  faker 
reported  him  engaged  to  a  New  York  heiress 
of  the  first  magnitude,  but  as  the  man  who 
originated  the  news  was  not  authorized  by 
anything  except  custom  to  print  this  pro- 


digious inaccuracy  nothing  further  was  heard 
of  it. 

One  day  a  friend  who  was  visiting  at 
Hazelden  turned  to  Mr.  Ade  and  voiced  the 
thought  of  everyone  who  sees  the  beautiful 
country  place  and  Its  bachelor  master: 

"George,  why  in  thunder  don't  you  get 
married?" 

George  gazed  off  across  the  smooth  lawn 
at  the  great  oaks,  at  the  pretty  house  buried 
in  swaying  trees,  at  the  cool  oasis  in  the  great 
desert  of  waving  com,  and  remaHced  with  a 
smile: 

"  You  see  1  am  getting  my  bait  ready." 

Mr.  Ade,  as  he  is  called  by  the  grovm-up 
people  in  Brook,  or  George,  as  he  is  called 
by  every  smaU  boy,  has  always  been  devoted 
to  his  parents.  His  father  came  to  America 
from  England  in  1840,  aged  eleven  years.  In 
1851  he  was  married  to  Adeline  Bush  at 
Cheviot,  Ohio.  In  1853  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ade 
came  to  Morocco,  Indiana,  being  among  the 
first  settlers  of  Newton  County.  They  trav- 
eled by  wagon  across  the  unbroken  prairies. 
In  i860  they  moved  to  Kentland,  where 
they  celebrated  their  golden  weddingin  1901. 
John  Ade  is  now  seventy-eight  years  old, 
beloved  by  everybody  who  knows  him,  and  for 
over  thirty  years  has  been  at  his  desk  in  Ade 
&  McCray's  "Discount  and  Deposit  Bank." 

There  are  six  children  and  a  great  number 
of  grandchildren.  In  1906  Mrs.  Ade  died 
after  fifty-five  years  of  happy  married  life. 

Last  winter  Mr.  Ade  went  to  California 
vrith  his  son  George.  One  day  they  were 
out  visiting  an  ostrich  farm.  The  man  in 
charge  was  explaining  the  habits  of  the  birds. 

"As  soon  as  they  reach  maturity,"  he  said, 
"each  male  ostrich  selects  its  mate,  and  they 
become  companions  during  the  rest  of  their 
lives." 

"They  have  more  sense  than  some  people 
I  know,"  was  Mr.  Ade's  comment, and  George 
felt  his  ears  bum. 
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KOUSNA    AND    THE    HIATUS 

By   BROUGHTON   BRANDENBURG 
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IF  the  porter  of  (he  Pullman 
could  be  found  and  giH  to 
tell  his  story  he  would 
jirobabiy  say  that  as  the 
long  through  train  on  its 
way  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
City  of  Mexico  pulled  out  of 
the  Kansas  town  "clingin'  to  de  map  wif  de 
help-a  dat  black  mud,"  ihe  first  glimpse  was 
caught  of  the  unparalleled  hiatus  that  befell 
the  great  Kousna. 

He  woilld  say  that  the  slight  young  foreigner 
in  F  of  the  observation  suddenly  dropped 
the  music  scores  in  which  he  had  been  ab- 
sorbed all  day,  looked  out  in  the  wet  night,  and 
fumbled  wildly  among  his  outlandish  velvet 
and  fur-cape  coats,  his  glittering  violin  cases, 
and  his  cluttered  papers,  to  find  the  little  red 
vest-pocket  vocabulary  from  which  he  had 
thus  far  delivered  his  English  requests,  much 
as  a  signal  message  is  wigwagged  at  sea. 
He  found  the  book  and,  after  glancing 
desperately  at  the  Jewel -in  crusted  watch 
lying  carelessly  in  a  music  case,  began 
ner\-ously  turning  the  pages  of  queer  Slavic 
characters  set  opposite  the  simple-appearing 
English.     This  was  the  slow  product: 

"To  send^where — one— telegram  next- 
fast." 

By  this  time  the  porter  knew  better  than 
to  give  verbal  reply.  He  brought  a  book  of 
telegram  blanks  and  wrote  on  a  sheet: 
"Next  stop.  In  forty  minutes." 
Then  he  finished  making  up  the  bed  while 
the  wonderful  Kousna,  running  his  long  white 
fingers  that  were  insured  for  $50,000  through 
his  lank  oily  black  hair  till  he  looked  like  a 
Moro  chieftain,  laboriously  copied  the  words 
written  on  acard  which  he  drew  from  his  purse, 
tossing  that  gold-  and  note-crammed  article 
heedlessly  among  the  mass  of  his  belonging. 


The  next  morning  when  the  porter  made 

Ihe  positive  discovery  of  the  beginning  of  the 
hiatus,  and  was  packing  up  the  property  of 
Kousna  to  deliver  into  the  hand  of  the 
D.  A.  U.  P.  at  Dallas,  he  found  on  the  floor 
Ihe  card  from  which  Kousna  had  been  copy- 
ing. Il  had  been  written  out  in  English  by 
his  manager  doubtless  to  be  sent  days  before. 
Harking  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  hiatus 
it  should  be  said  that  if  the  porter  had  been 
infallible  he  would  have  known  that  the  next 
actual  slop  of  Ihe  train  instead  of  being  the 
town  which  was  forty  minutes  away  was  the 
automatic  water  tank  only  twenty  minutes 
distant,  and  if  instead  of  thinking  the  great 
Kousna  had  gone  to  bed  the  porter  had 
hurried  to  the  step  at  the  stop,  for  he  should 
then  have  remembered  Kousna's  telegram, 
he  would  have  seen  a  bewildered  young  man, 
with  a  wind-blovvn  telegram  in  his  hand,  in 
flopping  black  clothes  and  with  flying  rain- 
wet  black  hair,  struggling  madly  for  one  brief 
moment,  terror  written  on  his  white  face,  to 
catch  the  final  polished  brass  rail  of  the 
obsen'alion  car  before  it  was  engulfed  in  the 
stormy  darkness.  The  train  left  him  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  track  where  the 
muddy  road  crossed  ihe  right  of  way,  wound 
around  the  comer  of  the  deserted  tankhouse 
and  crept  off  across  the  inky  prairie  to  the 
nearest  land  claimer's  dwelling  miles  away. 

"Yes,  siree  Bob,"  said  old  Sam  Pitcher 
as  he  looked  at  the  mud  that  had  accumulated 
on  Ihe  bay  and  the  buckboard  in  the  twelve- 
mile  drive  to  the  post  office  at  Bul^r's. 
"He's  the  dumdest,  queerest,  crankiest 
greaser  I  ever  seen.  I'm  glad  you  beam  tell 
about  him,  Bije,  for  I  'lowed  mebbe  you 
wouldn't  b'lieve  me  when  I  told  you." 

"Well,  is  he  crazy,  Sam?"  inquired  Bije 
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,   /  ull  ye,   but  hi  jeit  c 


Bulger,  the  postmaster  and  storekeeper, 
while  the  two  or  three  loafers  eager  to  listen 
slid  to  seats  on  nearer  boxes  and  barrels. 

"Naw,  not  by  a  dum  sight.  He's  all-fired 
smart,  I  tell  ye,  but  he  jest  can't  seem  to 
work,"  answered  Pticher,  Hating  his  weekly 
luxury,  a  "Tim  Meakin's  Best"  five-cent 
cigar. 

"I  heard  Sim  Tumbull  tellin'  Mis'  New- 
houser  he  was  a  runaway  dago  from  that 
dago  col'ny  set  dement  the  Rock  Island 
started  down  at  Barshear's  Lake,"  volun- 
teered one  of  the  listeners. 

"Naw,  he  ain't  no  Eyetalian  dago,  for 
Blake's  got  a  Eyetalian  (kgo  hired  girl  over 
to  his  place  which  he  brung  from  New 
Orleans  and  she  can't  fushstay  any  of  his 
lingo.  He's  a  runaway  all  right,  for  he  didn't 
have  a  cent,  not  a  red,  no  dockymints  of  no 
kind  nor  nothin';  don't  'pear  to  know  whur 
he  come  from  ner  whur  he's  goin'  to,  but  he's 
been  hell  at  the  table  ever  sence  he  got  his 
appetite  back  after  I  put  'im  to  work." 


"Well,  see  here,  Sam,  you  ain't  told  me  the 
straight  of  how  you  got  him,"  broke  in 
Bulger. 

"How  I  got  him!  Dog-gone  it,  I  didn'  git 
him.  Become.  I'd  have  driv  him  away  the 
first  day  only  I  knowed  somebody  else  along 
the  road  would  haf  to  look  after  him.  Then 
I  kinda  s'poscd  he  might  make  a  half  hand  on 
the  place,  and  you  know  help  is  goin'  to  be 
dum  skurse  (his  summer.  Ye  see,  Monday 
momin',  two  weeks  day  after  ter-morrer,  I 
went  down  to  the  bam  'bout  five  o'clock  to 
feed.  It  was.  jest  gettin'  day  and  comin'  up 
the  road  was  somethin'  a-moanin'  and 
a-groanin'  and  howlin'  now  'n  then  to  beat  the 
Dutch,  If  they'd  'a'  been  any  'sylums  in  this 
end  of  the  Turritory  I'd  'a'  said  one  of  the 
loonys  had  'scaped.  Anyhow  I  laid  hand 
on  a  pitchfork  and  went  out  to  see.  It  was 
him.  He  musta  had  on  his  black  Simday 
suit  when  he  started  from  whur  he  come 
from,  but  he  had  tored  it  to  smash  on  barb 
wire  and  bushes  and  he  had  wallered  it  in 
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mud  till  he  looked  like  he'd  been  diggin'  a 
well    and   got   caved    in.    I    thought    he's 
starved,  he's  so  thin,  and  rustled  him  up  to  the 
house,  with  him  a-jabberin'  away  tryin'  to  tell 
me  all  about  it.    I  knowed  he'd  been  out  all 
ni^t  in  the  rain,  so  I  had  the  old  woman  put 
him  lo  bed  and  got  him  dried  out  and  fixed 
up,  but,  by  heck,  eatin'  hain't  filled  him  out 
none.    He's  jest 
nachelly  skinny. 
He   kept    tryin' 
to  tell  us  thin^ 
all  the  time,  but 
I   knowed   I hey 
wuz  only  lies 
about    his   nin- 
nin'   away   and 
we  couldn'  un- 
derstand  none 
of  it  nohow.  He 
acted  mighty 
nice    about 
everjihing    u  p 
till  then,  but 
when  I  give  him 
an   old   suit   of 
Bud's  overhalls 
and   a   hickory 
shirt  to  put  on 
I  thought  he'd 
have  a  connip- 
tion    on   the 
spot.    You'd  'a' 
thought  thejr 
wuz    pizin. 
Says  I: 

"'See  here, 
you  dum  little 
skunk,  you 
come  here  of 
your  own  choos- 
in',  now  you  can 
go  of  my  choos- 

in','    and    I  '"M-  "■"'■  >•■"  -"i  •■ 

dumps  him  out 
the  front  door 
,  but 


on  his  ear, 
he  give  one  look  around  the  prary.  It  ain't 
so  thick  with  settlers  yit  as  to  be  sociable- 
lookin'.  He  come  back  beggin'  so  pitiful 
that  ma  says  lo  me: 

'"Sam,  don't  be  crool.  The  pore  boy 
'pears  kind  a  weak-minded;  s'poee  we  keep 
him  a  little  while  anyways.' 

"'AH  right,  ma,'  says  I,  'but  he's  gotta 
am    his  salt,     Jes'  let  him  lay  round  the 


house  to-day  and  we'll  see  about  him  tcr- 
morrer.' 

"Bud  and  me  was  puitin'  in  com  over  cm 
the  tulher  side  the  crick,  and  when  we  left 
the  house  he  was  still  actin'  loony,  tryin'  to 
talk  and  makin'  signs  and  poinlin'  to  hisself. 
When  we  come  in  lo  dinner  he  had  ma  and 
Luce  and  Mimey  al!  worked  up.  He'd  got  my 
chalk  and  a 
piece  of  paper 
and  made  music 
on  it  and  was 
tryin'  to  tell 
somethin'  about 
it.  He  'pcared 
to  be  just  itch  in' 
to  git  away  and 
yit  a-skeered  to 
go.  He  wouldn't 
let  'em  rest  a 
m  in  nit  follerin' 
'em  around 
from  the  milk- 
house  to  feedin' 
the  calves  and 
botherin'  them 
till  ma  took  him 
by  the  neck  and 
shuck  him  good 
and  set  him 
down  on  the 
front  porch  in  a 
chur. 

"There  he  set 
all  afternoon, 
'  runnin' his  skin- 

ny white  hands 
through  his 
hair,  moanin' 
and  gToanin' 
and  iookin'  off 
crost  the  land 
Uncle  Sam  give 
/   him  down   on  ibt  front  "^  year  'fore 

"That  eve- 
nin'  I  put  in 
dum  near  an  hour  tryin'  to  talk  to  him  and 
make  somethin'  out  of  his  signs,  for,  by  heck, 
he  made  motions  from  his  knee  jints  up  and 
couldn'  keep  his  hands  still  when  his  mouth 
was  open,  any  more'n  Doll  can  hold  her  tail 
still  in  dy  time.  Ma  said  mebbe  he  had  St. 
Vitusesdance,  but  I'd  seen  dagos  and  greasers 
talk  before  and  I  saj'S  it's  jest  their  way  (rf 
livin'. 
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"He  slept  and  et  all  right  and  next  momin' 
I  gits  him  up  at  daylight,  makes  him  put  on 
the  everyday  duds  I'd  give  him,  and  took  him 
down  to  the  bam  and  give  him  a  dung  fork  to 
clean  out  the  stalls.  And  him,  he  pur- 
tended  he'd  never  seen  no  sech  thing  before, 
'deed  he  did,  boys,  and  when  I  made  him 
start  in  he  dropped  the  fork,  begun  kissin'  his 
own  hands  and  cryin',  and  then  run  out  of  the 
bam.  I  jing,  I  took  down  a  blacksnake 
and  went  after  him,  but  I  met  him  comin' 
back.  He'd  seen  the  mud  in  the  road,  I 
reckon.  Down  he  went  on  his  knees  huggin' 
my  le^  and  almighty  prayin'  for  me  not  to 
make  him  work,  I  s'pose.  I  took  a  good  hold 
on  the  blacksnake  and  pints  fii^t  to  the  bam 
and  then  to  the  road.  He  kinda  thought  a 
minnit,  then  he  stood  up  straight,  and  dumed 
if  he  wasn't  purt  hear  as  big  as  me,  and  he 
walks  right  into  that  bam  tike  a  litde  man. 

"When  I  come  in  to  dinner,  dog-goned  if 
he  hadn'  cleaned  up  them  stalls  spick  and 
span,  and  Luce  said  he  was  bound  to  wash 


them  and  the  mangers  too,  with  soft-soap  suds, 
but  she'd  stopped  him.  When  he  got  through 
he'd  made  a  stagger  fer  the  chur  on  the  front 
porch  and  dropped  down  like  he's  goin'  to 
die.  His  hands  was  blistered  kinda  bad  and 
he  was  plumb  wore  out.  Jest  from  slingin' 
that  fork,  what  d'ye  think  of  thai?  I  seen 
he's  willin'  from  that  time  On,  but  he  is  vnith- 
less  and  weak  as  a  kitten,  though  they  hain't 
no  denyin'  he's  smart  in  some  ways  like 
lamin'  the  names  of  things.  Ma  and  the  girls 
lamt  him  a  lot  in  one  day  startin'  in  with 
'cat'  and  'dog'  and  'broom'  and  the  like. 
So  I  been  lettin'  him  take  it  easy,  only  workin' 
him  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day  round  the  place, 
fixin'  up  the  bam,  mendin'  the  gale,  makin' 
the  ganlen,  and  helpin'  the  girls,  but  I'm 
goin'  to  take  him  out  with  me  and  Bud  ler- 
morrer.  Reckon  I  been  sayin'  that  most 
every  day. 

"He  kinda  give  up  tryin'  to  tell  me  any 
lies  and  didn'  do  any  more  cryin',  only  jest 
settui'  round  lookin'  sorrowful  when  he  was 
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tired  and  lookin'  at  his  hands  when  he  thought 
nobody  was  watchin'  and  shakin'  his  head. 

"Couple  nights  after  he  come  Dan  Spence 
and  his  folks  driv  down  and  Buck  Blake  and 
his  folks  come  over.  They  was  all  crazy  lo 
see  him  and  they  all  tried  to  talk  to  him,  but, 
great  shakes,  it  was  like  ttyin'  to  teach  a 
grown  baby  to  walk  and  laffin'  yourself  sick 
at  him.  Him  a  standin'  up  straight  and 
bowin'  and  smilin'  so  periite  as  you  never  see. 

"Yes,  siree.  Bob,  I've  guessed  myself  lo 
sleep  every  night  tryin'  to  make  him  out. 
Dan  Spencc's  gal  got  him  to  Iry  to  tell  about 
hisself,  and  when  he  begun  makin'  some  of 
them  same  motions  like  stretch  in'  out  his  left 
arm  and  workin'  the  fingers,  his  head  leaned 
on  one  side  and  motionin'  crost  ways  of  his 
left  arm  wilh  his  right  hand,  May  Spence 
says: 

"  'Why,  Sam,  he's  a  fiddler.' 

"'Lawsee,  that's  it.  1  thought  I  knowed 
that  move,'  says  ma. 

"'I  lell  you  what  we'll  do,'says  May  Spence 
when  we'd  said  'fiddle'  and  'dance'  and 
everything  like  that  to  him  without  his 
'pearin'  lo  git  the  drift;  'we'll  git  up  a  square 
dance,  Pop  and  Josey,  Luce  and  Ed,  Mimey 
and  Jim  Burt,  and  you  and  me.  Bud  kin 
whistle  "Old  Dan  Tucker,"  Then  he'L 
understand  mebbe  if  that's  it.' 

"By  Kraminy  we  was  blame  fools  enough 
to  do  it  and  danced  to  beat  the  rebs  wilh  him 
a-watchin'  and  rubbin'  his  hands  through  that' 
hair  of  hisn.  By  ginger,  I'm  goin'  to  fetch 
him  to  town  and  have  you  put  the  hoss  clip- 
pers on  that  head  of  hisn',  Bije.  Anyhow, 
when  we  was  clean  winded  he  didn'  see  yit 
what  we  was  drivin'  at. 

"'Reckon  I  was  wrong,'  says  May.  'He 
don't  give  no  signs.    He's  no  fiddler.' 

"'Maybe  he  ortly  hankers  after  fiddle 
music,'  says  Jim  Burt. 

"'Well,  he'll  jest  have  to  hanker,'  says  I 
right  peart. 

"They  hain't  no  fiddle  in  this  county  I 
knows  of  and  I  ain't  goin'  to  send  him  oS  on 
no  jants  to  find  one.  If  he  wants  music  I 
reckon  he'll  have  to  wait  till  I  go  up  to  lown 
month  after  neit.  I  hear  tell  Mike  Wakely's 
got  a  planner  in  his  s'loon.  I'll  take  him 
round  there  'fore  we  come  home. 

"I  jing,  I  purt  near  forgot,  he's  writ  a 
letter  a  few  days  ago  and  when  he  seen  Bud 
come  with  the  mail  the  tuther  day  he  'peared 
to  jest  trimble  with  some  kind  of  feelin'. 
He's  so  full  of  feelin's  we  can't  never  tell 


which  one's  which;  anyhow  he  writ  this  letter 
and  give  it  to  me.  He  borried  the  makin's 
of  it  from  Mimey,  who  writes  back  to  my  dd 
place  in  Indianner  on  foolscap  to  that  feller 
Hargis.  He  didn'  seal  it  and  1  reckon  I  kin 
spar  the  two  cents  to  put  on  a  stamp." 

Bulger  took  the  letter  gingeriy,  turned  it 
over  and  over,  and  pulled  out  the  closely 
written  sheets. 

"  Why,  Sara,  these  ain't  nothin'  but 
chicken  Iraclcs," 

"I  knowed  you'd  say  that.  He-hee-haw! 
All  I  kin  make  out  is- a  couple  of  figgers  and 
one  J  in  the  whole  business,"  answered 
Pitcher,  greatly  pleased  at  Bulger's  bewilder- 
ment. All  the  group  gathered  around  to 
puzzle  out  the  Slavic  script. 

"Honest  Injun,  Sam,  I  can't  send  this  for 
I  can't  make  out  where  to  send  it  lo.  Don't 
know  whether  to  put  it  in  the  West  sack  or 
the  E^l  sack." 

"Now,  ain't  that  too  bad.  He  seemed  so 
set  on  it.  Mebbe  it's  to  his  mother,"  said 
Pitcher  gravely. 

"I  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  replied  Bulger; 
"I'll  keep  it  here.  They  is  a  Jew  traveling 
man  that  talks  Dutch  coming  Thursday, 
two  weeks;  mebbe  he  can  make  it  out.  And 
so  that  your  dago  won't  fret  about  his  letter, 
you  purtend  you  sent  it." 

When  Sam  Pitcher  drove  toward  home  in 
the  buckboard  that  evening  and  was  still 
quite  two  miles  from  the  house  he  found, 
sitting  by  the  roadside,  the  incomparable 
Kousna  in  his  overalls,  waiting  patiendy 
with  a  light  of  expectancy  In  his  eyes  and  a 
new  color  in  his  white  face.  Pitcher  nodded 
his  head  and  smiled  in  response  to  the  eager 
question  of  which  he  could  not  understand 
the  words,  and  the  questioner  was  so  over- 
joyed he  could  hardly  settle  himself  into  the 
seat  on  the  buckboard  that  Pitcher  moved 
over  to  make. 

After  that  he  seemed  happier  and  more 
contented.  It  was  plain  he  was  growing 
stronger,  was  filling  out,  and  he  seem«l  to  be 
wailing  for  something  with  ill-contained 
eagerness.  Also  he  was  picking  up  many 
phrases  of  speech,  yet  whenever  he  attempted 
to  tell  anything  concerning  himself  Ei^ish 
words  failed  him  utterly. 

However,  the  weekly  trips  for  the  mail 
brought  Kousna  nothing  and  Sam  Pitcher's 
conscience  troubled  him  sorely  about  the 
letter;  also  Mrs.  Sam  Pitcher,  who  was  more 
in  sympathy  with  their  "new  hand"  than  aoy 
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of  the  others,  had  become  convinced  that  he 
was  hankerin'  for  "fiddle  music"  and  she 
made  her  declaration  one  day: 

"Sam,  I  won't  be  cool  to  nobody.     You 
jusi  got-ta  take  him  up  and  let  him  hear  that 
planner  feller 
at  Mike  Wake- 
ly's  play  some 
chunes," 

A  fuUweek 
before  he  intend- 
ed so  to  do  Sam 
hitched  up  ihe 
buck  board,  and 
with  Mrs,  Sam 
in  a  freshly 
starched  blue 
calico  at  his  side 
and  ihe  great 
Kousna,  slight 
but  now  stal- 
wart, in  his 
patched  and 
brushed  "black 
Sunday  suit," 
sitting  down  in 
the  back,  his  feet 
dangling  above 
the  dust  of  Ihe 
road,  drove  into 
the  little  town 
that  had  sprung 
up  in  the  rush  to 

opened  Two  ^ 
years  before.  It 
was  nearly  noon 
when  they  got 
there  over  the 
frightful  roads 
and  it  was  four 
o'clock  before 
Sam  Pitcher  had 
finished  his  sell- 
ing and  buying 

and  his  crop  "Out  through  the  soji  3; 
talk.  Then  while  air  0/  his 

the  weary  Mrs. 
Sam  sat  outside 

dozing  in  the  buck  board,  Sam  took  the 
Kousna.with  all  his  day's  penl-upuncertainiy, 
expectation,  and  eagerness,  in  to  see  "the 
pianner  feller  in  Wakely's. 

That  apathetic  personage — they  called  him 
Fred,  never  more,  never  less— sat  thumping  on 
the  old  square  piano  the  interior  of  which  had 


been  so  often  flooded  with  spilled  beer  and 
was  still  so  littered  with  ashes  and  cigar  straps 
that  its  timbre  was  like  unto  that  of  a  wash 
boiler.    Fred  paused,  lit  a  fresh  cigarette 
from  which  the  sickly  odor  of  opium  curled 
up  oppressively, 
and  then  began 
afresh   his   mo- 
notonous refrain 
about  Ihe  good 
old   summer 
time. 

•  Kousna  had 
clasped  his 
hands  in  intense 
agitation  at  the 
sound  of  the 
piano  as  the 
buck  board  drew 
up  in  front  of  the 
place,  but  when 
he  entered  the 
barnlike  room 
and  saw  and 
heard  fully  he 
sank  down  on  a 
chair  by  the 
door  and  buried 
his  head  m  his 
hands.  Pitcher 
with  kindly  tol- 
erance stood  by 
looking  from  the 
piano  player  to 
Kousna,  rejoic- 
ing in  the  good 
deed  he  had 
done,  for  he 
really  thought 
Kousna  was 
greatly  affected 
by  the  music. 
In  that  he  was 
right. 

After  a  space 

Ifntt  tptd  a  noett  simfh         of  ten  minutes  in 

otun  valley."  which  the  piano 

had  said   gnod- 

by  to  Sue  and 

told  the  sad  story  of  the  lad  in  the  suit  of 

blue,  Fred  stopped,  and  going  out  to  the  bar 

drew  himself  a  schooner  of  beer. 

"  This  feller  here's  purty  good  on  music — 
I  reckon,"  observed  Pitcher,  pointing  with 
his  thumb  to  the  wretched  Kousna  as  Fred 
returned  and  took  his  seat. 
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"Yes?"  sighed  Fred. 

"He's  workin'  for  me.  He's  some  kind  of 
a  dago." 

"Ah-ha,"  yawned  Fred. 

There  were  many  visitors  to  Wakely's  who 
were  "musicians"  and  Fred  was  accustomed 
to  them. 

"  Does  hesingany  ?"  he  asked  with  an  efTort. 

"Never  heard  him,  mebbe  he  kin,"  said 
Pitcher,  hopefully  taking  Kousna  by  the 
shoulder  and  leading  him  over  to  the  piano, 

"Can  you  sing?"  asked  Fred,  shutting  the 
eye  against  the  smoke  on  the  side  of  his  face 
from  which  the  cigarette  drooped  and  casualty 
surveying  Kousna  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
other,  as  he  played  chords  with  a  little 
flourish  in  the  right  hand.  This  was  Fred's 
best  show  in  technic. 

Kousna,  if  he  understood,  signified  he 
could  not  sing. 


"Play?"   Fred  swept  his  hand  generously 

toward  the  split  and  yellowed  ivory  ke)'S. 

Kousna  shook  his  head  violently  at  the 
prospect  and  protested  with  his  hands. 

"Reckon  he  ain't  muth  on  music,"  said 
Fred  out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth  to  Pitcher, 
who  looked  deeply  embarrassed.  "Do  you 
know  the  'Last  Rose  of  Summer'?" 

"No  know,"  said  Kousna. 

"'Mississippi  Rag'  or  'Hussar's  March'?" 

Kousna  did  not. 

'"Sailing,  Sailing'?  'Banks  of  the  Wa- 
ba.sh'?  'My  Old  Kentucky  Home'?" 

The  mention  of  these  did  not  waken  a 
response  in  the  strained  face,  Fred  thought 
a  minute.  He  must  try  something  foreign 
since  Kousna  was  a  dago. 

"How  about  the  '  Mt.r-saiLs'?" 

Kousna  dejjrecated, 

"Mister  Pitcher,  your  dago  musician  is  a 
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fake,"  said  Fred  willi  as  much  emphasis  as 
fae  ever  used.  - 

"Reckon  he  is,"  assented  Pitcher  sheep- 
ishly. Then  after  a  moment  he  added: 
"S'pose  you  ain't  a-skeerd  to  stay  here  with 
him  while  I  go  back  to  James  &  Tuggeis  for 
some  ile  I  left  behind  ? " 

"Nope,"  said  Fred,  and  Pitcher  went  out. 
Kousna  watched  the  door  close  behind  the 
fanner,  and  when  after  a  moment  Fred  went 
in  to  the  bar  to  draw  himsetf  more  beer,  he 
shot  a  quick  gtance  around  the  empty  room, 
darted  to  the  piano,  and  throwing  on  the  soft 
pedal  touched  the  keys  with  his  stiffened 
hands.  It  was  only  a  litde  study  he  had 
learned  to  play  years  before,  when  his  masters 
did  not  know  that  he  had  in  him  the  material 
for  one  of  the  world's  greatest  violinists. 

Despite  the  jangle  of  the  old  piano,  it 
sounded  like  the  harmony  of  the  angels  to  his 
hungry  ears.  He  had  fully  abandoned  him- 
self and  forgotten  where  he  was  when  he  was 
shocked  by  the  crash  of  falling  glass  and  the 
splatt^  of  spilled  brew.  Fr^  stood  in  the 
doorway,  his  eyes  wide  and  staring, 

Kousna  flung  himself  away  from  the  seat, 
plunged  out  the  door,  and  startled  the  drowsy 
Mrs.  Pitcher  By  clambering  into  the  back  of 
the  buckboard  and  bowing  his  head  between 
his  knees,  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 
Sam  Pitcher  appeared  at  that  moment,  gave 
the  huddled  figure  one  contemptuous  look, 
and  soon  the  buckboard  was  rousing  the 
thick  dust  to  float  in  the  late  afternoon  sun 
above  the  long  road  home  to  the  farm. 

It  may  be  that  the  artistic  spark  ^Jmmered 
into  tiny  flame  in  the  breast  of  Fred  in  the 
little  bit  of  time  that  he  listened  to  the  old 
piano  speaking  as  he  had  never  heard  it 
speak  before.  Yes,  it  must  be  that  and  the 
haunting  picture  of  the  man  who  had  played, 
weeping  from  his  soul's  depths  as  the  buck- 
board  went  down  the  street.  At  least  it  is 
known  that  when  Spence  was  in  town  a  week 
later  and  at  Wakely's,  Fred  asked  many, 
many  questions  about  the  dago  and  ended  by 
saying,  "I  been  thinkin'  an  awful  lot  about 
him  lately," 

Back  at  the  farm  any  glamour  he  might 
have  possessed  for  the  family  or  neighbors 
now  had  fallen  from  Kousna.  He  was  driven 
in  the  harvest  season  early  and  late  and,  as 
Sam  Pitcher  admitted,  "He  purt  near  amed 
his  board  and  clothes," 

He  was  very  silent  and  held  aloof  from  all 
with  a  pride  they  could  not  understand.    The 


only  moment  of  enthusiasm  in  his  routine 
was  in  the  arrival  of  the  weekly  mail,  and  it 
was  followed  by  a  corresponding  depression. 

Whether  he  realized  ihat  h.-  was  about  to 
be  engulfed  by  circumstances  I  cannot  say, 
and  the  world  does  not  know;  in  fact  this  is 
the  first  that  the  world  has  ever  heard  about 
this  actual  happening. 

Exhausted,  he  draped  himself  to  his  make- 
shift bed  at  night  and  wearily  he  rose  in  the 
morning  to  sta^;er  through  another  day. 
Soon  the  farm  event,  thrashing  day,  drew 
on,  and  from  dawn  he  had  tossed  sheaves  with 
the  men  of  the  region  gathered  to  help  Sam 
Pitcher.  The  slow  dark  of  a  summer  night 
was  closing  down  when  the  hum  of  the  engine 
ceased  and  the  roar  of  the  thrasher  sounded 
not  again.  The  women  were  laughing  about 
the  house  preparing  the  final  "snack,"  and  by 
the  pump  under  the  wmdmill  the  weary  men 
were  washing  oS  the  clinging  dust  of  the 
wheat.  Far  away  across  the  prairie  appeared 
a  cloud  of  dun  on  the  line  of  the  road  and  it 
came  nearer  and  nearer.  At  last  from  the 
center  of  it  emerged  the  outline  of  an  old  while 
horse  and  a  spring  wagon. 

"'Tain't  nobody  coming  here.  No  rig  / 
know,"  said  Lucy  Pitcher,  pausing  an  instant. 

But  the  while  horse  and  spring  wagon 
turned  in  at  the  gate  and  an  abashed  man 
dressed  in  a  shoddy  best  climbed  down  and 
came  toward  the  house.  Under  his  arm  was 
a  parcel  wrapped  in  red  calico. 

"1  jingi"  roared  Spence.  "If  it  hain't 
Fred.  What  in  damnation  you  doin'  way 
down  here,  Fred?" 

The  other  men  were  coming  around  the 
house  and  the  women  were  groupmg  on  the 
porch. 

Fred  seemed  at  a  loss  for  a  moment,  but 
said: 

"Oh,  I  just  come  down  to  see  Sam 
Pitcher." 

"Dum  glad  to  see  you.  Come  right  in  and 
git  your  legs  under  the  table,"  said  Pitcher 
heartily  as  he  came  forward  wiping  his 
hands.  "Wish  you  had  your  planner  in 
your  pocket." 

"I  wanta  see  that  dago  of  youm  a  minnit 
first,  Sam,"  sakl  Fred,  uncomfortable  at  being 
the  center  of  gaze  of  forty  pairs  of  eyes. 
Bud  Pitcher  urged  Kousna  forward. 

"Howdy,  mister,"  said  Fred,  his  eyes  on 
the  ground.  "I  been  thinkin'  a  lot  'bout  you 
lately  and  I  went  down  to  town  last  Sunday 
and  horned  this  fw  you  for  a  week." 
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Kousna's  hands  felt  what  was  beneath  the 
cloth.  He  tore  off  the  covering  with  a  wild 
cry  of  joy.    An  old  and  sadly  worn  violin ! 

Like  lightning  the  fingers,  calloused  with 
toil,  touched  the  pe^  and  tuned  the  strings. 
Then  he  threw  the  heel  under  his  chin  and 
drew  the  bow.  Out  through  the  soft  sflence 
of-  the  summer  night,  in  harmony  with  the 
choir  of  his  little  folks  of  the  grass,  sped  a 
sweet  simple  air  of  his  own  valley  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  Carpathians.  Cumbersome 
as  were  the  hands  that  had  done  Sam 
Pitcher's  bidding  for  months,  they  moved  like 
flame  as  in  another  moment  he  swept  into  a 
triumphal  improvisation  that  da^ed  the 
crude  minds  of  those  who  heard.  But  ihey 
listened  and  still  they  listened. 

At  last  the  bow  paused  and  Kousna,  bowing 
his  head,  encompassed  the  instrument  in  his 
arms. 

Sam  Pitcher  stepped  forward  and  r^sed 
his  face  so  that  the  last  light  of  the  west 
struck  it  fairly.     Said  he : 

"Boys,  I  been  a  dum  fool.  I  reckon  we 
all  been  got-blame  jjits.    Pass  the  bat." 

The  eminent  critics  in  the  boxes  were  un- 
easy and  exchanged  furtive  glances  with  each 
other  at  the  opening  concert  of  the  New  York 
season  of  the  great  Kousna.  If  he  played 
with  a  new  vitality  and  humao  understanding, 


there  was  also  a  woful  depreciation  in  finish. 
Also,  strange  as  it  seemed,  his  manager  had 
no  new  photographs  taken  of  his  hands  for 
the  Sunday  newspapers.  -  But,  wilh  time, 
everything  that  was  lost  came  back  and 
Kousna  was  greater  than  ever. 

Furthermore,  the  good  Herr  Herkemeyer, 
director  of  the  orchestra  in  Omaha,  was 
greatly  astounded  when  on  a'visit  to  New 
York  long  after,  he  having  proposed  to 
Kousna  to  give  just  one  concert  in  Omaha, 
the  genius  shouted: 

"Omahal  That  is  beyond  St.  Louis.  Go 
away!  Leavcme!  Getout!  Go!  Go!  Go!" 
and  seemed  to  be  gravely  frightened. 

Out  on  the  prairie  the  ripples  Kousna  had 
raised  subsided  after  the  day  Sam  Pitcher 
put  him  aboard  the  train  in  his  brushed  and 
mended  black  suit  which  had  seen  only 
Sunday  service.  There  was  never  anything 
after  ihai  save  Spence  once  saw  a  big  pic- 
ture of  a  shock-headed,  dreamy  youth  in  a 
Chicago  newspaper  that  strayed  his  way, 
and  when  Sam  Pitcher  read  the  text  accom- 
panying it   all  he  could  say  was : 

"Well,  by  Gosh  Amighty!" 

"Fer  the  lan's  sake!"  said  Mrs.  Pitcher. 

The  yellowed  print,  framed  by  Sam's 
own  hands,  han^  to-day  in  the  Pitchers' 
parlor. 


INDIAN     SUMMER 

By    CHARLES     HANSON    TOWNE 

WHEN  Eve  grew  old, 
How  many  a  time  she  must  have  dreamed  and  dreamed 
Of  her  lost  Eden  with  gardens  all  of  gold, 
And  Springtide  winds  that  whispered  low,  and  streamed 
Quietly  through  the  dim,  hushed  afternoon, 
And,  gray  and  sad,  wept  for  her  vanished  June, 
Until  some  thought  of  her  lost  paradise 
Lighted  her  old,  old  eyes. 

So  now  the  Year, 

Banished  from  her  young  Joy  and  fragrant  hours, 
Grown  feeble  with  much  longing,  sad  and  sere, 
Dreams  once  again  of  gardens  while  with  flowers; 
And  as  she  turns  to  brood  upon  the  past. 
Weary,  autumnal  now  and  old  at  last, 
Upon  her  face  there  shines  the  golden  glow 
Of  June  lost  long  ago. 
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BELOW   PAR 


By    LUCIA  CHAMBERLAIN 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    IRHA    DfR^MEAUX 


IHE  great  man  glanced  at  the 
card  his  secretary  handed 
I  ^^  him,  with  instant  recogni- 

X  ^^B  l-'d.  "Show  him  in,"  he 
I  said,  and,  letting  the  card 
",  smiled,  looking  down 
*  through  his  window  at  the 
city  and  the  river,  far  beneath. 

High  in  his  office,  under  the  roof  of  the  sky- 
scraper, like  an  eagle  in  his  eyrie,  there  were 
more  points  of  resemblance  between  the  king 
of  birds  and  Causabon  than  the  mere  situa- 
tion of  stronghold.  There  was  the  beaklike 
nose,  the  ruddy  folds  of  flesh  beneath  the 
chin,  and,  above  all,  the  trick  of  cocking  his 
eye  downward,  with  a  seeking,  considering 
gaze.  But  he  looked  up  sharply  enough  as 
the  door  opened  and  the  visitor  stepped  hesi- 
tatin^y  into  the  office. 

If  Fate  had  consciously  selected  him  as 
such,  the  clergyman  could  not  have  looked 
more  the  opposite  of  the  financier.  He  was 
pale,  scholariy,  provincial.  He  was  narrow 
where  Causabon  was  broad — head,  neck, 
shoulders,  and  middle — and  broad  where 
Causabon  was  narrow,  that  is  to  say,  between 
the  eyes.  He  held  his  head  down,  and 
looked  up  with  an  intense,  eager,  half-defiant 
glance;  and  the  great  man,  with  chin  lifted, 
surveyed  him  leisurely 

"  Mr.  Menken,  I  believe,"  he  said,  nodding. 
"Have  a  chair."  The  visitor  sat  down,  his 
silk  hat  carefiJly  balanced  upon  his  knees. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Causabon,  "what  can  I 
do  for  you?" 

Perplexity  and  resentment  showed  in  the 
visitor's  face.  "I  think  you  understand  that, 
from  my  letter.  You  answered  it  by  sending 
for  me,  I  supposed  you  had  something  to 
say  lo  me." 

"Quite  so,"  said  Causabon.    He  looked 


surprised,  but  appreciative  at  the  acuteness 
with  which  the  conversation  had  been  put 
where  it  belonged.  "I  have  your  letter  h^e," 
He  took  up  an  open  sheet  of  paper  which  lay 
upon  the  table  and  waved  it  lightly  to  and  fro 
between  his  large  finger  and  thumb.  "I  turn 
down  upward  of  a  thousand  such  letters  a 
year,"  he  said,  in  his  pleasant  conversational 
tone.  "I've  Ijeen  doing  it,  or  the  office  has 
for  me,  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Your  let- 
ter, Mr.  Menken,  isn't  different  at  all  from 
the  rest  of  them,  except  that  most,  when  they 
want  money  from  me,'  for  what  they  call 
charity,  don't  call  me  names.  Yet  I  confess 
these  letters,  for  the  last  year  or  two,  have 
rather  aroused  my  curiosity.  I've  been 
thinking  about  them  a  good  deal.  And  when 
yours  came  in,  the  other  day,  I  thought  I'd 
have  you  in,  to  get  the  point  of  view,  so  to 
speak,  of  one  of  the  thousand.  What  I  want 
to  know  is  this:  Why,  when  all  of  you  feel, 
what  you  have  expressed  so  frankly—that  I'm 
such  a  sinner,  and  my  money  made  by  such* 
damnaUe  methods—do  you  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it?" 

"Moneyl"  said  the  minister  quickly,  as  if 
he  had  got  the  answer  by  heart,  "money  is  a 
mere  medium  of  exchange,  a  force,  like  elec- 
tricity; it's  potential  power.  It's  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  sp>ent  that  make  it  good  or  evil. 
I  don't  see  how  it  can,  in  itself,  be  contami- 
nated. In  my  hands,  some  of  that  which  has 
been  taken  from  the  poor  of  the  wodd  who 
earned  it,  will  be  relumed  to  them." 

"I  see,"  said  Causabon  slowly,  his  large 
mobile  lips  apart,  as  if  drinking  in  the  state- 
ment; "that's  why  you're  at  liberty  to  call  me 
down  so  loud  and  long,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
lime,  strike  me  for  charity,  eh  ?  " 

"I'm  not  a  hypocrite,  Mr.  Causabon," 
said  the  clergyman  calmly.    "I  can't  help 
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saying  whal'l^  true,  and  the  man  that  has  led 
the  life  you  have  ought  to  thank  God  for  the 
opportunity  of  giving  to  God's  people," 

"I  see,"  said  Mr.  Causabon  again.  "I 
begin  to  get  your  point  of  view.  Now  per- 
haps you'll  do  me  the  honor  of  hearing  mine," 
Sitting  back  in  his  swivel  chair,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  man  before  him  with  the  calm 
glare  of  an  animal  regarding  its  prey.  "I  be- 
lieve that  every  man  has  a  right  to  what  he 
caneam,  no  more,  noless;  and  for  that  reason 
I  have  never  given  to  charity  to  saive  my  con- 
science— and  I'm  not  going  to  do  it  now." 

Mr,  Menken  stared  with  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment. Causabon  scarcely  repressed  a 
smile. 

"But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do," 
he  added,  and  his  slow,  smooth  tone  betrayed 
no  trace  of  cynicism;  "I'm  going  to  make  you 
a  proposition,"  He  tapped  the  arms  of  his 
chair  with  a  dick  of  finger  nails  that  sounded 
like  the  whetting  of  claws,  "I'll  give  you  the 
chance  to  make  money  for  your  own  charity. 
I'll  give  you  a  tip  on  the  market," 

The  clergyman  sat  bolt  upright  and  gripped 
his  chair  tensely, 

"  Mr.  Causabon — ! "  he  began. 

"Why,  it's  a  simpTe  enough  proposition," 
said  the  financier  pleasantly. 

"But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would 
expect  me  to  gamble  ftw  money — me?" 

"Why  not?"  said  Causabon.  "According 
to  your  own  words,  it  doesn't  matter  how  the 
money  comes,  so  long  as  it  goes  in  the  right 
direction." 

"  Mr.  Causabon,"  the  other  cried,  in  a  high, 
excited  voice,  "you  maliciously  misquote  me, 
'What  I  said  was  that  the  actual  coin  remained 
untainted," 

"  You  said."  replied  Causabon,  checking  off 
on  hia  fingers,  "that  it  was  the  purpose  for 
which  the  money  was  spent  that  made  it  good 
or  evil.  Can  you  imagine  a  better  purpose 
than  the  one  you  have  in  mind?"  He 
watched  his  man.  The  clergyman's  lips 
opened  and  closed.  His  eyes  drooped 
Causabon  followed  him  up, 

"There's  a  good  old  maxim  of  the  church," 
he  remarked  casually,  "that  the  end  justifies 
the  means." 

Mr.  Menken  stared  fixedly  at  the  financier 
for  a  few  seconds,  then  suddenly  arose  and 
walked  to  the  window,  where  he  stood  for 
several  minutes  looking  off  at  the  distance. 
Then  he  turned  to  Causabon. 

"Suppose,"  he  said  slowly,  with   a  dry 


tongue,  "suppose  I  didn't  accept  the  tip,  as 
you  call  it.  Would  some  one  else  put  in  the 
money  and  win — ^what  I  might?" 

Causabon  did  not  smile.  "A  good  thing 
like  this  doesn't  go  a-begging  very  long,"  he 
replied. 

"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  difference, 
then,  between  that  and  taking  your  money." 

"Not  much,"  said  Causabon,  biting  his  lip, 

"You  put  in  the  money  and  you'll  keep  on 
gambling.     But  I—"     He  hesitated. 

"You,"  s^d  Causabon,  "you'll  put  it  into 
charity," 

"  But  I  can't  afford  to  risk  the  money,"  Mr. 
Menken  said  faintly, 

"I'll  guarantee  that  you  won't  lose  by  it. 
You'll  be  safe!  As  for  what  you  may  make  " 
— Causabon  peered  with  a  dry  smile  at  the 
other's  eager,  half -frightened  face — "well, 
that  we  never  know."  He  waited,  disinter- 
estedly, as  if  to  leave  his  visitor  perfect  free- 
dom of  choice. 

The  clergyman  looked  into  his  silk  hat  as  if, 
like  a  well,  he  hoped  to  find  truth  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  then  at  Causabon.  "How  much 
would  it  take?"  he  asked, 

"As  much  as  you  care  to  put  up.  The 
more  you  invest,  the  more  you  make.  You 
needn't  have  it  out  for  more  than  a  week. 
What  do  you  say?  Take  it  or  leave  it  1  But 
that's  all  I  can  do  for  charily," 

"I'll  take  it." 

"  Goodl "  Causabon's  hand  reached  for  an 
electric  button  on  his  desk,  then  paused. 
"Wait  a  minute,"  he  said.  "There's  one 
more  thing  on  your  side  of  the  bargain,  I'm 
giving  you  confidential  information.  You 
understand  it's  not  to  be  mentioned  to  any- 
one.    You  will  be  sure  of  that  ? " 

"Oh,  quite  sure! "  the  other  gasped. 

"Ah!  All  right,"  Causabon  touched  the 
twll. 

II 

The  Rev,  Mr,  Menken  reached  his  home 
in  Hackensack  that  evening  through  a  driz- 
zling rain.  He  had  turned  his  back  on  the 
great  and  gleaming  city,  but  the  excitement 
of  the  adventure  he  had  just  undertaken  there 
had  left  its  reflection  upon  his  face.  Even 
the  aspect  of  factory  chimneys,  seen  through 
a  medium  of  cold,  gray  mist,  failed  to  dampen 
his  elation.  He  looked  with  a  smile  at  the 
familiar,  ugly  streets  and  houses,  at  the  signs 
of  poverty  and  sordid  struggle  for  existence. 
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as  if  they  were  an  illusion  which  he  could 
cause  to  disappear  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 
Even  the  chiily  front  of  the  parsonage  did  not 
daunt  him. 

His  wife  met  him  in  the  narrow,  itUlit  en- 
trance hall.  Her  AaiV  eyes,  xisually  so 
placidly  patient,  traveled  over  him  with  a 
wondering,  half-startled  look.  "Is  anything 
the  matter,  Henry?  "  she  asked. 

"Matter?    Not  that  I  know  of." 

"  You  look  as  if  something  had  happened." 
The  little  woman  anriously  took  hold  of  his 
arm.  "I  hope  it  isn't  anything  disagreeable 
in  the  church  I" 

"What  makes  you  suppose  it  is  disagree- 
able?" he  demanded  uneasily.  "Jt  was 
quite  the  contrary — very  excellent,  in  fact." 
A  smile  of  retrospective  satisfaction  pursed  his 
lips. 

"What  is  it?"  said  his  wife  eagerly. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  start,  as  if  he  had 
just  realized  how  near  he  had  come  to  telling. 
"  Oh,  nothina;,  nothing,"  he  said  hastily. 

Her  face  showed  increasing  perplexity  and 


wonder.  "But  you  said  that  something  was 
most  excellent!" 

"  Nothing  of  practical  importance,  I  mean," 
said  Mr.  Menken  desperately.  "I  went — to 
the  musical  service — at  St.  Bardolph's — this 
afternoon.    It  was  most  inspiring." 

"Oh!"  said  his  wife,  with  a  fidling  inflec- 
tion. 

"  You  should  have  heard  it,  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Menken  nervouslv.  He  enlarged  upon  his 
theme,  as  he  foUowcd  her  into  the  dining 
room.  In  point  of  fact  he  had  been  an  audi- 
tor at  the  service,  and  he  seized  upon  this 
explanation  as  a  legitimate  means  of  allaying 
her  curiosity.  But,  when  they  were  opposite 
each  other  at  table,  he  saw  she  was  not  listen- 
ing to  his  words;  she  was  studying  his  face — 
she  was  watching  his  gestures,  which  were 
random  and  restless.  He  tried  to  subdue  him- 
self to  his  wonted  demeanor;  tried  to  screen 
himself  behind  a  flow  of  talk,  asking  her  ques- 
tions of  the  parish  news  of  that  day.  But  his 
feverish  buoyancy  kept  breaking  out  at  inop- 
portune moments  in  spite  of  himself. 
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"Henrj-,"  she  said,  at  last,  laying  down  hCT 
pudding  spoon,  "you  know  you  are  keeping 
something  from  me." 

Mr.  Menken  regarded  his  wife  with  such 
alarm  as  (he  saints  might  have  shown  in  the 
face  of  their  tempters.  "Mary!"  he  remon- 
strated. 

"You're  not  yourself!"  she  insisted;  "you 
can't  deceive  me." 

"Deceive  youl"  the  Rev.  Mr.  Menken 
echoed,  his  alarm  giving  place  to  indigna- 
tion. "Because  I  come  home  in  an  unusually 
happy  frame  of  mind,  you  c'ondude  that 
something  disagreeable  has  happened;  and 
when  I  can't  immediately  unfold  to  you  what 
is  in  my  thought,  you  accuse  me  of  deceiving 
you!  Is  it  reasonable?  Is  it  kind?"  And, 
leaving  his  wife  crushed  by  this  circumstanti^d 
statement  of  the  case,  he  rose  abruptly  from 
the  table. 

Mrs.  Menken  called  after  him  to  detain 
him  as  he  went  out  into  the  hall,  but  he  re- 
plied that  he  had  an  engagement  upon  some 
church  matters,  and  hurried  out  of  the  house. 
It  was  the  second  subterfuge  he  had  re- 
sorted to  within  the  hour,  and  yet  he  seemed 
to  have  been  forced  into  both. 

He  hastened  along  the  street  with  an  ex- 
citement that  did  not  abate  as  he  proceeded, 
as  if  he  were  trying  to  escape  not  only  from 
his  wife,  but  from  himself,  trying  to  \^k  off 
and  leave  behind  him  the  bursting  con- 
sciousness of  his  secret.  But  in  spite  of  the 
rain  and  the  darkness  and  long  solitary  walk- 
ing, it  seemed  only  to  increase.  It  looked  out 
of  his  eyes  and  showed  in  every  line  of  his 
enlivened  face,  as  if  his  brain  were  not  large 
enough  to  contain  it  all — his  great  daring  in 
the  name  of  the  church,  the  transaction  in  the 
city,  and  the  thrilling  possibilities  that  might 
follow.  He  began  to  look  wistfully  at  the 
lighted  windows  of  houses  he  knew,  and, 
presently,  though  he  had  seemed  to  follow 
streets  at  random,  and  turn  comeis  hap- 
hazard, he  found  himself  walking  down  the 
street  upon  which  stood  the  house  of  his  great 
friend,  Samuel  Strout,  the  chief  pillar  of  the 
church. 

He  hesitated  at  the  gate;  then,  with  an 
effort,  went  resolutely  on,  walking  slowly 
round  the  block.  The  second  time  he  did  not 
falter,  but,  with  the  compressed  lips  of  a  man 
who  feels  that  he  has  finally  mastered  himself, 
went  up  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell. 

He  found  Strout  m  the  library,  his  large 
body  luxuriously  relaxed  in  an  armchair,  his 


stockinged  feet  to  (he  fire.  His  expansive 
presence  was  a  genial  relief  to  Mr.  Menken's 
overstrung  nerves  and  the  coffee  which  was 
presendy  brou^t  in  stimulated  him  with  a 
sense  of  power  and  importance.  The  conver- 
sation turned  comfortably  upon  the  weather, 
then  on  Strout's  new  setter  pup  that  lay  be- 
tween them  on  the  rug,  then  on  throu^  the 
reform  movement  in  local  politics  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  church  in  their  community. 
From  this  it  was  only  a  step  to  the  needs  of 
the  cbiuxrh.    Strout  took  it. 

"How  did  things  go  in  New  York?"  he 
inquired.    "Get  any  subscriptions?" 

Mr.  Menken  fidgeted.    "N-no,"  he  said. 

The  other  leaned  sharply  at  hb  excited 
face  and  the  tense  pose  of  hb  angular  figure. 
"Hope  nothing  went  wrong  over  there,"  he 
observed. 

"Wrong?"  Mr,  Menken  rapped  out  irri- 
tably. "Do  I  locJc  as  if  something  was 
wrong?" 

"Well,  not  in  the  sense  of  sin,"  his  friend 
replied,  with  a  fat  chuckle,  "but  you  do  ]o6k 
upset,  for  a  fact.  Don't  recollect  ever  to 
have  seen  you  look  more  worried ! " 

Mr.  Menken  looked  forward  abruptly. 
"What  would  you  think,"  he  said  slowly  and 
impressively,  "  if  I  should  tell  you  it  was  some- 
thing good?" 

Strout's  eyes  widened  with  curiosity, 

"Something  for  a  good  end,"  Mr.  Menken 
went  on,  with  increasing  excitement,  "for  an 
end  that  is  sacred,  but  something  in  itself  so 
extraordinary  that  I  had  never  dreamed  of 
doing  such  a  thing  in  my  life!" 

Strout  sat  upright.  "Menken,"  he  said 
ponderously,  "this  sounds  serious.  I'm  glad 
you  came  to  me  so  quickly  for  advice." 

Mr.  Menken  looked  awkward.  "  But, 
Strout,"  he  said  weakly,  "you  know  I  esteem 
your  julvice  upon  every  point,  but  this  partic- 
ular case  is  a  piece  of  secular  business,  and 
the  fact  is,  I  can't  tell  you." 

Strout's  mouth  <^ned  sli^lly  in  aston-  . 
ishment.  "Not  tell,"  he  echoed,  "not  tell 
me!  Why —  But—''  He  gathered  himself 
together  with  an  effort.  "Why,  Menken,  I 
may  say  I  never  heard  that  from  you  befwe. 
It  hurts  me  a  good  deal," 

"But  I  have  promised  not  to  tell  anyone," 
Mr.  Menken  protested,  "and  I  can't  break  my 
promise." 

Strout  looked  at  the  mtnbter  with  all  the 
injury  of  balked  curiosity.  "Well,  dont  if 
you  don't  want  to,"  he  declared,    "I  ain't 
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the  man  to  pry  into  other  folks'  secrets,  and 

if  you  think  you  can'l  trust  me " 

"It  isn't  that,"  Mr.  Menken  wretchedly 
explained,  "but  I  have  what  they  call  inside 


on  by  these  arguments.  Perhaps  he  only 
used  them  as  an  excuse  for  the  passion  of 
revelation  that  consumed  him.  However 
that  might  be,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 


information,  and  it's  a  point  of  honor  among  their  chairs  were  drawn  close  together,  and  his 
business  men  " — he  broke  oC  horrified  to  transaction  in  the  market  passed  from  his  lips 
find  that  he  had  half  told  his  secret  already.         to  the  astonished  ears  of  his  friend. 


'"/(  hoki  like  temping  the  devU'" 


"Oh,  if  that's  it" — Strout  caught  at  it 
eagerly — "that's  a  good  rule  among  business 
men,  but  what  has  it  got  to  do  with  us?  I 
ain't  a  business  man.  I  ain't  in  a  position 
to  take  advantage  of  information  or  to  be  in- 
terested one  way  or  another.  What  would  be 
the  harm  in  telling  me?  You've  almost  told 
me  already." 

Perhaps  the  Rev.  Mr.  Menken  was  led 


That  good  man  was  honestly  shocked. 
"But  it's  gambling,"  he  cried,  and  with  a 
sudden  turn  of  thought  he  added,  "Suppose 
you  should  lose  it?" 

"It's  perfectly  safe  in  this  case,"  Mr. 
Menken  explained.  "He  guaranteed  that 
the  stock  Ls  safe,  and  he  must  know.  He 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it  himself." 

Strout  looked  in  a  measure  impressed  by 
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the  imporlance  of  Causabon's  name  as  an  ad- 
viser, but  still  he  shook  his  head.  "It  looks 
dangerous  to  me,  Menken.  It  looks  like 
tempting  the  devil." 

"  Bui,"  Mr.  Menken  argued,  "  if  I  had  not, 
some  other  man  with  an  unworthy  end  in  view 
would  have  bought  what  slock  I  now  hold.  If 
is  only  rescuing  a  little  money  from  a  bad 
purpose  for  a  good  one.  And  think  of  how 
much  we  need  it.     Think  of  the  church!" 

A  sharp  rap  at  the  door  startled  them  apart 
guiltily,  like  conspirators.  It  was  Mrs, 
Strout  who  entered.  She  was  a  thin,  long- 
waisled  woman  with  a  narrow,  abutting  chin,- 
and  cold  gray  eyes  set  close  together.  She 
looked  sharply  at  the  two  men,  greeted  the 
minister  in  a  penetrating  voice,  and  carried 
out  the  coffee  tray  with  one  backward  glance 
at  her  husband. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  a  little 
constrainedly.  "There  is  something  in  what 
you  say,"  Strout  remarked,  taking  up  the 
conversation  again  with  an  effort.  "Yet  it  is 
a  perilous  undertaking,  and  I  can't  say  that  I 
think  it's  right  for  a  minister.  What  would 
the  congregation  think?" 

"But  you  won't  mention  it  to  anyone,  not 
even  the  elders,"  Mr.  Menken  reminded  him 
an.tiously,  as  he  rose  to  go. 

"Make  yourself  comfwlable,"  the  other 
reassured  him,  "I  agree  with  you  that,  for 
fear  of  misapprehension  of  motive,  it  should 
go  no  farther." 

As  the  clergyman  passed  through  the  hall 
on  his  way  out  he  thought  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  woman's  head  peering  over  the  banisters. 

The  following  morning  Mr.  Strout  stopped 
Mr.  Menken  on  his  way  to  the  guild  meeting. 
"  By  ihe  way,  what  was  the  name  of  the  stock 
you  invested  in?"  he  inquired.  His  ponder- 
ous manner  had  a  trace  of  embarrassment. 

Mr.  Menken  told  him. 

"Iseeby  the  paper  that  it's  rising,"  said  the 
other  cautiously.  "I  trust  all  will  turn  out 
for  the  best." 

That  afternoon  the  sewing  circle  met  at  the 
Menkens'.  On  such  occasions  Mrs.  Strout 
was  at  her  best.  Her  compressed  and  angular 
figure,  her  high-bridged  nose  and  bristling 
curls  eclipsed  Mrs.  Menken's  mild  plump- 
ness and  made  her  if  not  the  official,  at  least 
the  actual  queen  of  the  occasion.  Her  eyes 
had  a  gleam  of  extra  sharpness  as  she  sat  down 
beside  Mrs.  Willing,  who  was  as  harmless  a 
creature  as  woman  can  be,  and  be  inquisitive. 
Conversations  at  the  sewing  circle  were  sel- 


dom so  long  or  so  evidendy  interesting  as  the 
one  these  two  enjoyed  that  day,  sitting  to- 
gether on  the  edge  of  the  sofa,  now  and  then 
covertly  glancing  at  their  hostess.  When  at 
last  they  separated  and  mingled  with  other 
convereations,  something  of  their  interest 
gradually  became  diffused  through  the  room, 
and  Mrs.  Menken  became  a  center  for  looks, 
some  shocked,  some  amused,  all  of  them 
curious.  She  was  unaware  of  them.  She 
seemed  to  have  a  preoccupation  of  her  own. 
A  wrinkle  was  between  her  gentle  brows.  She 
was  less  attentive  to  her  guests  than  usual,  and 
her  manner  was  discussed  among  them,  to- 
gether with  something  else  in  much  Iowa" 
voices,  after  the  sewing  circle  had  broken  up, 
and  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes  they  were 
hurrying  down  the  street. 

Mist  Willing  left  them  at  the  comer  of  Main 
Street,  to  drop  jnto  her  husband's  office  on 
her  way  uptown;  and  Miss  Jones  changed 
her  mind  about  going  home  to  tea  with  Mis. 
Stroul,  and  crossed  the  street  to  call  on  Mynt 
Billing,  who  had  been  absent  from  the  sewing 
circle  on  account  of  a  heavy  cold. 

The  members  of  Mr.  Menken's  congre- 
gation were  not  unusually  supplied  with  any 
more  entertaining  subjects  for  conversation 
than  the  rest  of  the  town,  but  all  at  once  they 
seemed  to  have  acquired  a  special  interest  in 
what  was  going  on  about  them.  Items  that 
seemed  trivial  to  outsiders  were  remarked 
with  interest — that  Mr.  Menken  had  gone  to 
New  York  that  morning;  that  Mrs.  Menken 
had  had  red  eyes  when  she  came  to  the  Help- 
ing Hand  Guild  that  afternoon;  that  j-ester- 
day  the  minister  had  spent  Ihe  evening  at  the 
Strouls';  and  then,  in  lowered  voices,  stray 
sentences  were  repeated  that  had  inexpli- 
cably reached  Mrs.  Strout's  ears,  though  she 
had  not  been  in  the  library;  and  finally,  that 
Mr.  Menken  had  gone  to  New  Yorit  again. 

They  watched  him,  some  with  disapproval, 
some  with  sympathy,  smne  with  admiration, 
but  all  with  keenest  interest.  As  the  week 
advanced,  Mr.  Menken's  high  elation  had 
declined  to  nervous  expectancy,  and  his  con- 
gregation in  their  turn  reflected  his  change  of 
mood.  Never  had  his  movements  excited  so 
much  interest,  nor  his  word  been  so  attentivdy 
listened  to,  and  once  he  was  obliged  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Willing  which  had  drifted  toward  the  sub- 
ject of  stocks  and  Wall  Street, 

The  Sunday  following  his  transaction  in 
the  Street,  the  attendance  at  church  was  full. 


.Cookie 


"  That  nfter 


His  parishioners  nodded,  and  glanced  mean- 
ingly at  one  another  as  if  to  say,  "How  ap- 
propriate!" when  the  clergyman  gave  out 
the  text.  He  speke  on  the  beauty  of  giving 
rather  than  receiving.  He  spoke  with  un- 
usual energy  and  conviction,  his  face  (lushed, 
his  thin  hair  tossed  on  his  forehead,  and  the 
congregation  listened  with  rapt  attention  as  if 
he  had  been  a  visiting  divine  of  reno\vn.  Con- 
gratulations were  plenty  when  he  came  down 
after  the  service.  Strout  observed  that  the 
discourse  seemed  to  have  reached  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  entire  parish. 

Only  the  clergyman's  wife  did  not  share  in 
the  general  enthusiasm.  She  had  not  ques- 
tioned her  husband  since  that  firet  evening, 
nor  had  he  nor  any  other  given  her  any  infor- 
mation, and  her  eyes  still  kept  their  perplexed 
anxiety. 

"The  sermon  was  a  triumph,"  she  said,  as 
she  and  her  husband  were  walking  home  from 
church,  "and  now  it  is  over,  I  hope  you'll  be 
easier  in  your  mind.    It  isn't  the  address  you 


have  to  make  before  the  convention,  to-mor- 
row, that's  troubling  you,  isiti"' 

Mr.  Menken  looked  up  in  startled  recd- 
lection,  as  if  far  from  troubling  him,  the 
Brooklyn  convention  bad  entirely  slipped  his 
mind.  It  would  keep  him  away  all  of  Mon- 
day. 

"Nothing  is  troubling  me,"  he  said,  but  he 
dropped  his  high  exultation  and  was  irritable 
and  moody  all  that  evening. 

He  had  to  leave  on  an  early  train,  but  in 
spite  of  his  haste,  he  found  time,  before  he 
went,  to  instruct  his  wife  that  if  any  telegrams 
should  come,  she  was  immediately  to  tele- 
phone to  him  in  Brooklyn;  and  when  he 
reached  home  again,  that  evening,  his  first 
words  were  to  inquire  if  any  message  had  been 
received.  There  had  been  none.  Mr.  Men- 
ken seemed  both  relieved  and  disappwnted. 
He  looked  so  worn  that  his  wife  did  not  wake 
him  at  the  usual  time  on  Tuesday  morning, 
and  he  was  still  asleep  at  the  unheard-of  hour 
of  ten,  when  the  servant  came  upstairs,  to  say 
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chat  Mr.  Slrout  was  in  ihe  library  wailing  to 
see  the  minUier. 

Mr.  Menken  hurried  into  his  clothes  with 
anxious  haste,  and,  but  half  awake,  hastened 
to  the  iibrary,  Strout  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  room  with  rapid  steps,  his  tie  was 
under  one  ear,  his  Crock  coat  was  unbuttoned 
and  flapping,  and  the  newspaper  he  held  in 
his  hand  was  so  tightly  clinched  that  it  was 
crushed  into  a  wisp  in  his  fist. 

He  whirled  about  as  the  minister  came  into 
the  room,  and  Mr.  Menken  stopped  in  dis- 


Mr.  Menken  read.  He  read  it  twice  before 
the  figures  brought  any  meaning  to  his  mJnd. 

"Why — why!"  he  stammered  in  piteous 
bewilderment. 

"Yes!"  Strout  roared,  "the  bottom's 
dropped  out  of  iti" 

"But  it's  impossible!  He  said  it  was  safe 
— safe! "  Mr.  Menken's  voice  rose  to  a  wail  of 
despair, 

"Then  he  lied!"  Strout  brought  his  fist 
down  on  the  table.  "Five  hundred  dollare — 
every  damned  cent  I  put  in,  I've  lost!" 


"  fVbal  fguTf!  they  cut,  ihty  v;ere  loo   liistractfJ  (i 


may  at  ihe  sight  of  his  colleague's  face.  It  was 
pale,  and  set  in  forbidding  bnes,  under  wild, 
upstanding  lufls  of  gray  hair.  The  sight  of 
Mr.  Menken  for  a  moment  seemed  to  deprive 
him  of  speech.  Then,  "You — you — ^you!" 
he  stammered,  "tell  me  what  this  means!" 
and  advanced  upon  the  clergyman,  shaking 
the  newspaper, 

"Brother  Strout!"  Mr.  Menken  expostu- 
lated, involuntarily  stepping  back. 

"Don't  brother  me!"  the  other  shouted. 
"Look  at  that!  Read  that!"  His  fat  fore- 
finger pointed  to  a  column,  to  a  number. 


"Every  cent  you  put  in!"  Xtr.  Menken 
cried;  "what  were  you  doing  in  it?" 

"I  guess  I'd  as  much  right  in  it  as  you!" 
the  other  man  retorted  furiously.  "What 
harm  could  it  have  done  to  me?  What  harm 
could  it  have  done  to  any  of  us,  if  it  hadn't 
been  a  crooked  deal ! " 

"Any  of  us?"  Mr.  Menken  echoed,  with  a 
sharp  movement  toward  his  elder.  "What 
do  you  mean?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  he  means,"  said  a  busky 
voice  behind  ihem. 

Turning,  the  clergyman  saw  the  burly  form 
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I   no/  JefenJlng   my   husband.' 


of  Mr.  Wflling  in  the  doorway.  His  face  was 
dark  red  and  his  liltle  blue  eyes  were  snap- 
ping. 

"He  means  me,"  Willing  said,  "and  he 
means  Peters,  the  drug  clerk,  and  he  means 
old  Miss  Jones,  who  has  put  all  her  income  in, 
not  a  penny  ^ared,  and  the  Billing  with  six 
kids  to  keep—God  knows  how  they'll  get 
through  the  winter!  You,  our  minister! 
You — our  shepherd!  You've  deceived  us 
and  led  us  all  aslrayl" 

Mr.  Menken,  white  as  paper,  turned  to 
Strout.  "Did  you  tell  him?"  he  said,  point- 
ing a  trembling  finger  at  Willing. 

Strout's  mouth  opened  and  shut,  but  no 
sound  escaped  him. 

"His  wife  told  my  wife,"  Willing  spoke 
up  roughly.  Shame  and  humiliation  were  in 
his  eye,  but  he  brazened  it  out.  "If  you 
didn't  want  anyone  to  know,  what  business 
had  you  to  tell  yourself  in  the  first  place? " 

"My  God!"  said  Mr.  Menken,  He  put  his 
hand  to  his  forehead. 

"Henryl"  his  wife  called,  in  a  horrified 
voice.  She  pushed  past  Mr.  Willing,  and  ran 
to  where  her  husband  stood.  "Oh,  Henry! 
Are  you  ill?" 


He  shook  her  hand  oft  his  arm.  "It  isn't 
true!  It  can't  be!  There's  some  mistake!" 
he  said  wildly.  "Get  my  hat,  Maryl  Get 
my  coat! "  And  still  clutching  the  newspaper 
in  his  nerveless  hand,  he  felt  rather  than  saw 
his  way  out  into  the  hall.  To  his  wife's  en- 
treaties that  he  would  lie  down,  that  he  would 
tell  her  what  had  happened,  he  answered  in  the 
same  high,  excited  voice,  "I  must  go  to  New 
York!     I'm  going  to  New  York!" 

"I  shall  go  with  you,  then,"  she  insisted. 

But  he  paid  no  attention,  neither  remon- 
strance nor  acceptance,  and,  seizing  his  hat 
and  coat,  hurried  headlong  out  of  the  house. 
She  followed  him,  pinning  her  hat  on  as  she 
went. 

What  figures  they  cut,  as  they  hurried 
through  the  town,  they  were  too  distracted  to 
care.  On  the  way  over,  on  the  car  and  the 
ferry,  she  got  the  story  out  of  him,  in  in- 
coherent sentences.  After  her  first  exclama- 
tion she  did  not  speak  nor  offer  any  com- 
ment, though  at  every  fresh  step  in  recital 
she  grew  paler,  and  amazement,  incredulity, 
and  anguish  were  in  her  eyes.  But  she  only 
tried  to  quiet  his  hysterical  excitement,  urging 
him  to  command  himself,  to  speak  lower,  until 
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the  elevator  let  them  out  at  Causabon's  eyrie 
under  the  roof. 

They  waited  but  a  fdw  minutes  before  the 
person  who  had  received  the  card  Mre.  Men- 
ken had  handed  him  returned  to  a^k  them  to 
step  into  Mr.  Causabon's  office.  Mrs.  Men- 
ken followed  in  her  husband's  wake  as  quiet 
as  a  small  gray  shadow. 

Causabon  sat  tipped  back  in  his  chair,  his 
large,  smooth-shaven  face  clear  in  the  full 
light  of  the  plaie-glass  windows.  His  droop- 
ing lids  lifted  slightly  with  surprise,  first  at 
si^t  of  the  clergyman's  dishevelment,  and 
then  at  the  woman  who  had  followed  him. 
He  bent  his  head  in  acknowledgment  of  her 
presence,  but  before  he  could  offer  her  a  chair 
she  had  drawn  one  up  to  the  window  apart 
froni  the  two  men  as  if  she  wanted  them  to 
understand  that  she  left  them  alone. 

"Well,"  said  Causabon,  turning  courteous- 
ly to  the  minister. 

Mr.  Menken  was  agitated,  and  hardly  co- 
herent. "Mr.  Causabon,"  he  said,  "I  don't 
understand.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
this  means?"  and  with  shaking  finger  pointed 
to  a  column  and  a  figure  in  the  paper  he  held 
in  his  hand. 

Causabon  cocked  his  eye  down  upon  it. 
"H'm— yesi  Below  par!  I'm  afraid  the 
bottom  has  dropped  out  of  it,"  he  said  coolly, 
.  "But  you  said  I  shouldn't  losel"  the  min- 
ister cried  accusingly, 

"Why,  so  I  did,"  Causabon  agreed,  "and 
you're  not  going  to,  I  always  keep  my  word." 
He  reached  for  his  check  book,  filled  out  a 
blank  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred,  tore  it 
off,  and  held  it  out  to  Menken.  "That 
squares  us,  doesn't  it?"  he  asked,  smiling. 

The  clergyman's  face  flashed  from  pure 
amazement  to  horrified  incredulity  at  the  real- 
ization of  what  was  meant. 

"But  you  said — the  stock  was  safe!" 

"I  said  nothing  of  the  sort,"  Causabon 
was  calm.  "I  didn't  mention  the  stock.  I 
said  I'd  guarantee  you  lost  no  money." 

"But  you  let  me  think  it  was  safe — you 
deceived  me!"  The  minister  was  working 
himself  into  a  white  rage. 

"Well,  and  what  difference  does  it  make 
which  I  meant,  since  you've  your  money  back 
again  ?  I  protected  you,  and  since  you're  the 
only  one  that's  in  it,  what's  your  kick,  eh?" 

Mr.  Menken  looked  at  the  check,  started  to 
speak,  looked  at  Causabon,  and  swallowed 
convulsively. 

"But  he  is  not  the  only  person  in  it!"  said 


Mrs.  Menken,  in  her  quiet  voice,  getting  up 
from  the  chair  she  had  occupied  in  the  win- 
dow. She  came  forward  and  stood  beside 
her  miserable  husband.  "There  are  the  poor 
people  who  put  their  money  into  it  without 
knowingl    Many  of  them  have  lost  their  all!" 

Causabon's  eyebro\vs  shot  up  to  a  peak  of 
sarcasm  and  astonishment.  "So  that's  it!" 
he  exclaimed.  "Redid  (ell!"  and  the  wretch- 
ed clergyman  flinched  before  the  financier's 
amused  scorn.  "My  dear  madam,"  said 
Causabon,  turning  to  Mrs,  Menken,  "your 
husband  gave  me  his  word  not  to  repeat  that 
information.    Can  you  hold  me  responsible?" 

"I  am  not  defending  my  husband,"  she 
said,  fixing  her  dark  eyes  daunllcssly  upon 
Causabon's  face.  "He  did  a  very  wrong 
thing  when  he  broke  his  word,  and  he  did  a 
very  wrong  thing  when  he  accepted  your  tip. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  him.  But  he  is  weak, 
as  you  probably  saw,  and  >'ou  are  strong. 
He  came  here  asking  you  to  give  to  the  church 
because  you  are  very  rich.  You  refused,  but 
instead  of  simply  sending  him  away  as  you 
ought  to  have  done,  you  tempted  him," 

Causabon's  brow  shot  up  again.  "I? 
Tempted?    But,  my  dear  madam !" 

"You  tempted  him,"  she  repeated  steadily; 
"you  can  deny  it,  but  in  your  heart  you  know 
'  it  as  well  as  I.  I  know  he  would  never  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing  if  you  had  not  put 
it  into  his  head.  You  dare  not  shift  the 
whole  responsibility  to  his  shoulders.  You 
dare  not  deny  the  misery  of  all  those  people 
is  on  your  shoulders,  as  well." 

Causabon  had  risen;  his  disclaiming  ex- 
pression had  disappeared.  He  was  listening 
attentively,  admitting  her  accusation,  by  his 
demeanor  accepting  it;  yet  there  was  a  shade 
of  satire  in  his  face. 

When  she  had  ceased;  "I  won't  say  you're 
all  wrong.  Say  I  tempted  your  husband. 
Say  I  gave  him  a  chance  to  show  that  he  is 
like  other  men,  and  his  congregation  suffer 
for  it.  Call  me  the  more  guilty,  and  say  what 
you  want  me  to  do  about  it."  There  was  a 
sly  smile  in  his  eyes,  as  if  he  guessed  what 
it  would  be,  and  his  hand  moved  toward  his 
check  book. 

But  she  did  not  see  the  motion.  "What 
can  you  do  about  it?"  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  him  in  astonishment.  "Can  you  make 
matters  right  between  those  people  and  their 
consciences  for  what  they  have  done?  Can 
you  make  it  ri^t  with  my  husband's  soul? 
Can  you  take  away  his  shame,  or  make  it 
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possible  for  anyone  to  forget  that  he  broke  moment,  frowning  at  her — then,  as  if  with  a 

his  word?    It's  far  beyond  any  of  us,  noW.  fresh  thought,  filled  out  another  check  and 

No  one  can  set  that  right  but  GodI"  held  it  toward  her. 

Causabon's  hand  dropped  from  the  table.  She  read  the  four  figures  on  the  slip  of 

A  faint   red  spot  appeared  upon  his  fore-  paper,  and  drew  back. 

head.  "Oh,  no!     That  is  worse!     That  is  more 

"As  for  this,"  she  said,  putting  her  finger  on  than  all  of  us  lost  together!" 

the  four-hundred-dollar  check  left  upon  the  "It  is  not  for  you,"  he  said,  smiling,  "nor 

table,  "do  you  think  my  husband  would  take  for  your  husband,  nor  to  square  the  others, 

that?"  You're  to  take  it  in  trust,  and  see  that  nobody 

"Oh,   that's   all   right,"   said   Causabon  suffere."    Then,  as  she  hesitated,   looking 

brusquely;  "it  was  in  the  bargain."  doubtfully  at  him:    "And  it  Isn't  to  square 

"Even  so,"  she  said,  "we  haven't  kept  it."  my  conscience,  either,   Mrs.   Menken,"  he 

Menken  mechanically  pushed  the  check  said.     "If  it  makes  you  feel  any  better  to 

across  the  table  toward  the  financier.  know  it,  nothing  can  square  that  with  me 

"Mrs,  Menken,"  Causabon  said  quickly,  now,  except" — he  controlled  the  twitch  of 

"you  make  it  too  hard  forme!"    He  stood  a  humor  on  his  lips,  and  ended — "except  God." 


THE    DESERT 

By   GERTRUDE   KING 

I  AM  the  pure  proud  land  that  hath  hearkened  to  no  man's  wooing; 
I  am  the  vii^in  land  vowed  sole  to  the  service  of  God; 
The  silence  that  broods  on  my  hills  is  my  answer  to  human  suing, 
And  there  is  the  peace  on  my  plains  that  marks  where  the  Lord  hath  trod. 

I  and  my  sister  the  Sea,  we  fret  at  your  insolent  creeping; 

She  decks  with  a  light  foam  wreath  the  place  of  a  strong  man's  rest. 
And  the  dry  skull,  bleached  to  silver,  where  the  sated  wolf  is.  sleeping 

Is  a  trivial  gaud  scarce  worthy  to  lie  on  my  proud  white  breast. 

Love  you  your  fat  green  valleys,  the  riches  of  nlan's  long  labor? 

Love  you  the  foulness  of  cities,  dark  with  the  age's  grime? 
Find  you  your  gladness  warm  in  the  smile  and  the  grasp  of  your  neighbor? 

Bide  you  there  with  your  kin,  the  plaything  of  men  and  of  time. 

But  when  kisses  have  cooled  on  your  lips  and  your  eyes  have  grown  weary  of  weeping. 
When  your  pitiful  loves  slink  down  to  the  clasp  of  the  eager  earth. 

Come  you  and  taste  of  the  peace  that  the  guard  of  my  hills  is  keeping. 
Come  and  leam  you  the  sweetness  of  silence,  the  mother  of  God'sown  mirth. 

He  is  throned  on  my  crimson  hills  in  a  purple  meet  for  His  passion; 

The  hot  bright  flame  of  His  patience  plays  over  the  leper-white  plains. 
The  wonderful  sun  is  His  herald,  and  speaks  Him  in  kingly  fashion. 

And  the  golden  splendor  of  midnight  is  the  veil  that  His  gloiy  deigns. 

Leave  you  the  joys  of  green  valleys  to  faint  hearts  that  wait  on  their  sating. 

Here  in  the  sweet  fresh  air  the  soul  is  cleansed  from  its  fears, — 
Can  you  bargain  with  Age  the  Despoiler — will  Time  not  grow  weary  of  waiting? 

But  here  in  the  Desert  is  God,  the  End  and  the  Crown  of  the  years. 
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THE    FLASH    AGE    OF    NEW    YORK 

By  JAMES  L.  FORD 


HHAT  we  are  traveling  just 
now  at  a  swift,  feverish 
pace,  living  more  extrav- 
agantly and  luxuriously, 
gambling  more  recklessly 
and  for  higher  stakes,  and 
making  history  —  social, 
commercial,  aggressive,  and  acquisitive — more 
rapidly  and  engraving  it  in  deeper  lines  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country,  no 
one  will  attempt  to  dispute.  So  great,  in- 
deed, is  our  apparent  prosperity,  so  busy  are 
we  with  our  money-making,  so  eager  ^d 
lavish  in  our  spending,  so  luxurious  in  our 
tastes,  so  sure  of  ourselves,  so  buoyant  of 
spirit  and  so  complacent  over  our  material 
progress  that  we  literally  have  not  time  to  ask, 
as  we  go  swinging  along  through  the  hrst  dec- 
ade of  this  new  century,  when  and  where  this 
extraordinary  period  of  luxury  and  avarice, 
money-getting  and  money  -  spending,  self- 
advertisement  and  hysteria  is  going  to  end. 

There  are  a  few  grizzled  and  experienced 
New  Yorkers  who,  even  while  profiling  by 
and  enjoying  to  the  full  everything  that  the 
present  day  has  to  offer,  look  back  now  and 
then  with  grave  thought  to  another  age  of 
speculation,  extravagance,  and  rapid  living 
that  preceded  this  one  by  about  forty  years, 
surpassed  in  its  characteristics  anything  that 
the  town  had  previously  known,  and  may  be 
truthfully  called  the  "Flash  Age  of  New 
Yoric."  Like  the-age  in  which  we  live,  and 
which  began  with  the  sudden  loosening  of 
purse  strings  that  followed  the  quick  and  easy 
victories  of  the  Spanish  War,  the  Flash  Age 
had  its  inception  in  carnage,  for  it  was  the 
Civil  War,  with  its  attendant  curse  of  inflated 
money,  and  the  great  rise  in  real  and  specula- 
tive values  incidental  to  both,  that  gave  it 
birth.  But,  to  treat  the  subject  with  the  rigid 
accuracy  which  it  deserves,  the  Flash  Age 
really  began  in  1867,  at  a  lime  when  an  over- 


abundant greenback  currency  was  giving  a 
false  and  baneful  impetus  to  speculative  com- 
merce, when  Ihe  fortunes  easily  made  during 
the  war,  and  the  loose  habits  and  morals  as 
easily  acquired  at  the  same  time,  were  assert- 
ing themselves  in  the  social  life  of  the  town, 
and  when  the  illegal  naturalization  and  col- 
onization of  voters  on  a  scale  previously  un- 
dreamed of,  was  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
great  and  unscrupulous  power  known  as  the 
New  York  Ring. 

It  was  an  age  of  great  crimes  against  life 
and  property,  when  cracksmen  and  other 
criminals  were  pointed  out  as  citizens  of  dis- 
tinction and  when  the  boast  was  openly  made 
that  "hanging  was  played  out  in  New  York  " ; 
an  age  of  cowardly,  unsolved  murders,  of  a 
currupt  judiciary,  of  bank  robberies,  of  enor- 
mous pilfering  from  the  public  treasurj',  of 
riotous  excesses  in  downtown  dives  and  up- 
town gambling  and  dance  houses,  of  shame- 
less obeisance  to  Tweed  and  Fisk  and  the 
robber  bands  of  the  ring  and  gold  market;  an 
age  that  witnessed  the  flnal  passing  of  many 
ancient  social  custflms—New  Year's  calling 
among  others — as  conservative,  well-bred 
society  retreated  in  the  face  of  the  invasion  of 
those  Goths  and  Vandals  begotten  of  the  Civil 
War,  who  formed  the  advance  guard  of  the 
great  army  of  pushers,  boosters,  climbers,  and 
self-advertisers  who  are  so  much  in  evidence 
at  the  present  day. 

To  conceive  of  New  York  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  this  exciting  and  pivotal  mo- 
ment of  its  histor)',  we  must  imagine  a  city 
devoid  of  automobiles,  hansom  ciibs,  trolley 
cars,  East  River  bridges,  subway  and  ele- 
vated, and  depending  for  uptown  and  down- 
town transit  on  clumsy  omnibuses,  slow  mov- 
ing horse  cars  and  a  fleet  of  steamboats  that 
plied  between  Peck  Slip  and  the  Harlem  River. 
The  city  practically  stopped  at  Forty-second 
Street,  north  of  which  were  3  few  drear)'  bloc  ks 
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of  brownstone  houses,  scattered  through  a 
region  of  sunken  lots,  rocky  heights  covered 
with  squatters'  shanties,  in  some  of  which 
could  still  be  found  bronze  clocks,  cosily 
shawls,  rings  and  laces  and  other  'remnants 
of  the  loot  of  the  draft  riots.  Trains  en- 
tering from  the  north  stopped  at  the  site  of 
the  present  Grand  Central  Depot  and  were 
taken  by  horse  power  through  the  tunnel  to 
the  station  at  Twenty-seventh  Street,  where 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  now  stands. 
The  terminus  of  the  horse  railroad  on  Fourth 
Avenue  was  at  Thirty-second  Street,  and  the 
newspapers  were  clamoring  for  the  paving  of 
Madison  Avenue  above  Forty-second  Street 
and  the  opening  up  of  the  great  region  lying 
about  that  thorou^fare.  Lexington  Avenue 
slopped  at  Sixty-fifth  Street;  the  entire  postal 
business  of  the  town  was  transacted  in  an  old 
Dutch  church  on  Nassau  Street;  the  New 
York  Hospital,  with  its  five  acres  of  green- 
sward shaded  by  noble  forest  trees,  was  a  re- 
freshing sight  for  tired  eyes  on  Broadway  at 
the  head  of  Pearl  Street,  and  there  was  a 
skating  pond  on  Fifth  Avenue  where  in  later 
years  stood  the  Windsor  Hotel,  the  first  of  the 
strictly  modem  and  ornate  hostelries  that 
have  since  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
town  and  a  truthful  reflection  of  its  spirit. 

The  finest  hotels  of  that  day  were  the  St. 
Nicholas,  Astor  House,  Metropolitan,  New 
York,  Fifth  Avenue,  Everett,  Brevoort, 
Clarendon;  not  one  of  them  goi^ous  or  lux- 
urious according  to  latter-day  standards,  but 
all  famous  for  generous  fare,  large  rooms, 
cheerful  open  fires,  and  genuine  comfort. 
Many  of  them  could  boast  of  an  open  court  or 
garden,  with  a  fountain  and  growing  flowers, 
and  each  one  possessed  a  landlord  of  distinct 
individuality,  whose  personal  qualities  at- 
tached guests  to  the  house,  just  as  nearly  every 
newspaper  of  the  day  could  boast  of  an  editor, 
like  Raymond  of  the  Times,  Bennett  of  the 
Herald,  and  Greeley  of  the  Tribune,  whose 
writings  had  a  power  and  individuality  that 
attracted  thousands  of  readers.  Nowadays 
both  hotel  and  newspaper  are  conducted  by 
corporations  and  the  personal  element  has 
been  eliminated  from  both. 

And  in  trying  to  picture  to  ourselves  the 
New  York  of  this  dead  and  gone  age,  we  must 
remember  that  the  history  of  the  town  is  writ- 
ten in  its  domestic  architecture,  which,  as  the 
growth  has  always  been  in  one  direction,  re- 
veals itself  in  cross  sections  like  the  rings  in  a 
forest  tree.    Downtown,  especially  along  the 


water  front,  a  few  old  Dutch  gabled  houses 
still  stand.  The  merchants  who  made  their 
fortunes  by  slow,  legitimate  means  before  the 
war,  built  for  themselves  plain  solid  houses  of 
brick,  with  wide  parlors,  generous  fireplaces, 
and  deep  windows,  and,  in  many  cases,  with 
stables  at  the  rear  of  their  great  back  yards. 
Many  of  these  houses  still  stand,  notably  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Washington  Square  and 
lower  Fifth  Avenue,  and  not  a  few  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  families  that  built  them. 
The  army  contractors  and  speculators  who 
appeared  during  and  immediately  after  the 
war  and  who  had  previously  lived  in  humbler 
quarters  of  the  town,  demanded  that  their  new 
homes  should  be  situated  in  the  then  magic 
circle  of  fashion,  and  they  much  preferred  a 
thin  veneering  of  brown  stone  to  the  unpre- 
tentious brick  of  the  antebellum  age.  The 
new  houses  were  narrower  by  from  five  to 
fifteen  feet  than  the  old  ones,  and  were  built  a 
dozen  or  a  score  at  a  time  in  solid  blocks,  all 
precisely  alike  and  without  a  shadow  of  in- 
dividuality in  any  of  them.  As  fast  as  they 
were  built  they  were  sold  or  rented  and  then 
filled  at  once  with  black  walnut  furniture,  a 
great  deal  of  which  was  graven  with  deep 
lines  filled  in  with  gold  leaf.  The  day  of 
solid  mahogany  doors  and  fine  old  furniture 
of  the  same  incomparable  wood,  made  by  real 
cabinet  makers,  working  with  their  hands, 
and  not  by  immigrants  treading  machinery 
with  their  feet,  had  passed  away  and  in  its 
place  had  come  that  of  brownstone  and  black 
walnut  with  which  the  Flash  Age  stamped  its 
architectural   and   decorative   spirit   on   the 

But,  like  the  fortunes  which  produced 
them,  the  "brownstone  fronts,"  as  they  were 
called,  began  to  crumble  even  before  the  sharp 

panic  of  1873  brought  the  Flash  Age  to  a  sud- 
den end  and  laid  so  many  commercial  reputa- 
tions low.  And  now,  if  we  walk  up  Fifth 
Avenue,  we  find  innumerable  old-fa^ioned, 
dignified  brick  dwellings  si  ill  standing  below 
Fourteenth  Street  just  as  they  were  before  the 
war;  but  north  of  that  are  evidences  of  pre- 
mature decay,  followed  by  rebuilding  in  mod- 
em style.  Great  business  blocks  or  sky 
scrapers  stand  where  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  gold  brokers,  army  contractors,  and  those 
fortunate  Pennsylvania  farmers  who  had 
"stmck  oil"  once  made  merry  behind  their 
brownstone  veneers  and  amid  the  splendors 
of  black  walnut  picked  out  in  gold.  Com- 
paratively few  of  the  brownstone  dwellings 
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tb&t  still  remain  enjoy  the  high  estate  that 
once  was  theirs,  lliey  have  changed  hands 
a  dozen  times  and  as  a  general  thing  are  given 
over  to  lodging  and  boarding  houses.  On 
upper  Fifth  Avenue  we  find  the  costly,  solidly 
built  homes  which  represent  the  spirit  of  the 
present  day,  just  as  the  brownstone  blocks 
represent  that  of  the  more  primitive  age  in 
which  they  were  built.  The  new  mansions 
are  not  built  in  blocks,  as  the  enli^tened 
domestic  architecture  of  to-day  has  found  it 
possible  to  give  to  each  one  a  certain  individ- 
ualityofitsown.  As  a  general  thing  they  have 
been  built  or  altered  hy  their  owners,  and  the 
present  indications  are  that  both  (hey  and  the 
fortunes  to  which  they  owe  their  being  will 
have  a  long  life  in  the  town. 

The  year  1867  was  notable  in  many  ways. 
The  final  disbanding  of  the  old  Volunteer  Fire 
Department,  the  year  before,  had  stirred  the 
real  heart  of  the  town  to  its  innermost  depth, 
and  now  two  or  three  huge  Broadway  fires  gave 
the  newly  organized  paid  department  a  chance 
to  show  its  mettle  and  lay  Ihe  foundation  of 
its  present  world-wide  fame.  In  February 
of  this  year,  Peter  Stuyvesant's  pear  tree, 
planted  by  the  fiery  old  governor  in  1647  at 
what  is  now  the  comer  of  Third  Avenue  and 
Thirteenth  Street,  succumbed  to  a  high  wind, 
as  if  foreseeing  and  unwilling  to  endure  the 
six  years  of  corruption,  extravagance,  and 
municipal  disgrace  that  were  coming  upon 
the  town.  And  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  at  the  same  moment  the  great  Stuy- 
vesant  himself  turned  apprehensively  in  his 
grave  in  St,  Mark's  churchyard  near  by.  In 
the  same  year  plans  for  the  Brookiyn  Bridge 
were  submitted  by  Engineer  John  A.  Roeb- 
ling  and  accepted;  and  about  this  time,  too, 
William  M.  Tweed,  erstwhile  foreman  of  Big 
Six  Engine  Company,  atid  an  acknowledged 
power  in  local  politics,  was  elected  state 
senator  and  became  the  center  of  the  group  of 
unscrupulous  rascals  who  subsequently  looted 
the  city  of  countless  millions  of  money.  Curi- 
ously enou^,  Tweed's  career  of  robbery  not 
only  began  with  the  Flash  Age  but  ended  with 
it,  for  it  was  in  November,  1873,  a  very  few 
weeks  after  the  panic  had  put  a  sudden  and 
tragic  end  to  that  period  of  extravagance  and 
sin,  that  he  began  the  expiation  of  his  crimes 
in  the  penitentiary  on  Blackwell's  Island. 

We  of  the  present  day  who  can  view  the 
happenings  of  the  initial  year  of  the  Flash 
Age  through  the  clearer  glasses  of  subsequent 
history,  know  that  it  was  in  that  year  that  the 


widely  discussed  and  greatly  feared  and 
fiercely  attacked  creature  (rf  modem  hijji 
finance,  the  Trust,  had  its  beginnings.  For 
it  was  in  the  eariy  winter  of  1867  that  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt,  the  founder  of  the  great 
plutocratic  dynasty  that  bears  his  name,  first 
obtained  control  of  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road and  a  few  months  later  locked  horns  with 
Daniel  Drew — both  men  having  then  passed 
the  age  of  three  score  and  ten — in  their  his- 
toric struggle  for  the  possession  of  Erie.  And 
it  was  in  the  consolidation  of  railroad  lines 
that  followed,  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  paved  the 
way  for  the  huge  combinations  of  money  and 
competing  industries  that  dominate  American 
commercial  life  to-da.y— presenting  a  problem 
that  no  economist  has  yet  been  able  to  solve. 

In  this  connection  it  is  at  once  instructive 
and  interesting  to  read  what  Charies  Francis 
Adams,  Jr.,  had  to  say  on  the  subject  in  "A 
Chapter  of  Erie"  published  in  the  North 
American  RevUw  as  far  back  as  July,  1869, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  great  railroad  man  of 
that  day  was  still  building  up  Ihe  enormous 
system  of  consolidation  and  extension  which 
stands  as  a  monument  to  his  ability: 

"In  this  dangerous  path  of  centralization," 
says  Mr.  Adams,  in  speaking  of  the  nullifying 
of  the  competition  between  Ae  Hudson  River 
and  Harlem  Railroads  by  obtaining  control 
of  both  lines,  "Vanderbilt  has  taken  the 
latest  step  in  advance.  He  has  combined  the 
natural  power  of  the  individual  with  the  facti- 
tious power  of  the  corporation.  The  famous 
'Vital,  c'est  moi'  of  Louis  XIV  represents 
Vanderbilt's  position  in  regard  to  his  rail- 
roads. Unconsciously  he  has  introduced 
Cassarism  into  corporate  life.  He  has,  how- 
ever, but  pointed  out  the  way  which  others 
will  tread.  The  individual  will  hereafter  be 
engrafted  on  the  corporation  —  democracy 
running  its  course,  and  resulting  in  imperial- 
ism; and  Vanderbilt  is  but  the  precursor  of  a 
class  of  men  who  will  wield  within  the  stale  a 
power  created  by  the  state,  but  too  great  for 
its  control.     He  is  the  founder  of  a  dynasty." 

There  was,  of  course,  a  serious  side  to  the 
Flash  Age,  one  of  great  material  progress,  of 
the  extension  of  old  railroad  lines  and  the 
overbuilding  of  new  ones,  of  a  harbor  alive 
with  a  great  merchant  marine  sailing  to  and 
coming  from  every  comer  of  the  earth  and  of 
an  enormous  expansion  of  the  city  itself  by 
way  of  streets,  avenues,  and  boulevards  ex- 
tending north  toward  the  Harlem  River  and 
Westchester  County.    There  were  good  ciU- 
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zens  in  those  da>'s — merchants,  professional 
men,  publicists,  and  preachers — who  were  not 
without  their  influence,  and  there  were  good 
women,  too,  who  gave  liberally  in  charity, 
upheld  a  decent  social  standard,  and  reared 
their  oSspring  in  the  fear  of  God  and  the  law. 
But,  sad  as  it  is  to  relate  it,  these  were  not  the 
ones  who  set  their  impress  upon  the  fast- 
speeding  years.  I  find  it  difficuU  to  remember 
even  the  names  of  the  many  upright  and  just 
persons  who  flourished  during  that  period,  but 
I  can  easily  recall  fully  a  score  of  bank  rob- 
bers, dive  keepers,  gajnblers,  murderers,  and 
political  criminals  who  were  familiar  figures 
in  the  life  of  the  town  and  known  by  sight 
and  by  name  to  the  whole  community. 

Tweed,  Sweeny,  Dick  Connolly,  and  their 
associates  were  persons  of  great  prominence, 
and  if  the  list  of  those  who  gave  wedding 
presents  to  Fanny  Tweed  or  paid  homage  to 
the  murdered  Fisk,  lying  in  state  in  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  were  published  now  it  would 
prove  a  shock  to  some  of  the  descendants  of  the 
men  and  women  who  were  doing  business  in 
the  town  at  that  time,  Gould  never  courted 
notoriety,  but  did  his  work  like  a  mole,  out  of 
the  sight  of  men.    Fisk,  however,  never  forgot 


his  old  peddler  days  in  Connecticut  and  loved 
to  start  his  Fall  River  boats  in  person,  wearing 
an  admiral's  uniform  and  screaming  through 
a  huge  gilt  trumpet.  He  was  fond  also  of 
showing  himself  on  Fifth  Avenue  on  fine 
afternoons  in  a  four-in-hand  break,  filled  with 
painted  and  bedizened  women,  and  followed, 
perhaps,  by  a  quack  druggist  named  Helm- 
bold  driving  a  five-ln-hand,  while  a  naive  and 
awe-stmck  city  gaped  and  stared.  At  this 
time,  it  must  be  remembered,  two  men  on  the 
boK  of  a  carriage  was  an  unusual  sight,  and 
when  August  Belmont  put  his  servants  into 
livery.  Harper's  Weekly  printed  their  pictures. 
It  was  essentially  a  gambling  age,  not  only 
in  Wall  Street  by  day  but  in  the  uptown 
streets  by  night,  where  everything — saloons, 
dance  houses,  gambling  hells,  and  other  even 
more  demoralizing  resorts— was  "  wide  open." 
John  Morrissey,  who  had  been  a  prize- 
fighter and  always  looked  it,  with  his  burly 
figure,  bullet  head,  and  broken  nose,  kept  a 
house  in  Saratoga  and  another  in  New  York, 
and  faro  was  dealt  at  8i8  Broadway  and  at 
the  houses  of  John  Daly,  Charley  Ransom, 
Chariey  Walsh,  Charley  Reed,  and  many 
others.    Lotteries  were  conducted  openly — I 
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recall.one  for  a  chariiable  purpose  held  in  (he 
hail  of  Cooper  Union — and,  even  as  late  as  the 
nig^t  of  the  Hayes-Tilden  election  in  '76 
when  the  success  of  the  Democratic  ticket 
had  been  generally  conceded,  I  well  remem- 
ber how  the  sudden  change  iii  the  odds  in  the 
pool  room  that  stood  with  wide-open  doors  on, 
or  near,  the  present  site  of  the  Hoffman  House 
was  our  first  intimation  that  something  was 
wrong  with  the  count. 

Yet,  in  spile  of  all,  people  were  not  robbed 
in  the  name  of  sport  as  they  are  now.  I  will 
not  say  that  gambling  houses  were  run  strictly 
on  the  level  then  any  more  than  ihey  are  to- 
day, because  I  have  always  maintained  that  a 
belief  in  "square  gambling"  was  a  sign  of 
either  the  peachy  cheek  of  adolescence  or 
paresis  in  its  later  stages,  but  T  stoutly  main- 
tain that  (he  town  gained  nothing  when  the 


old-fashioned  houses  were  closed  and  the 
Morrisseys.  Ransoms,  and  Dalys  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  crafty  bookmakers  and  crooked 
jockeys  who  are  degrading  the  fine  old  sport  of 
horse  racing;  the  loud-voiced  pugilists  who 
would  rather  "quit"  than  fight  as  the  old- 
lime  fighters  fought,  with  bare  knuckles  in  a 
twenty-four- fool  ring;  and  the  connoranls 
who  fleece  a  "drunken  kid"  out  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  or  more  at  a  sitting. 

The  boldness  of  criminal  de«ls  in  the  Flash 
Age,  the  recklessness  with  which  the  great 
robbers  courted  notoriety  even  when  they 
were  "wanted"  for  some  job,  and  the  light 
esteem  in  which  human  life  was  held,  is  not 
easily  understood  by  this  more  peaceful  gen- 
eration. It  may  be  recorded  that  such  bank 
robbers  as  John  and  James  Hope,  "Red" 
Leary,  "Sheeny  "  Mtke  Neuman,  Dutch  Hein- 
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richs,  Charley  Bullard,  Mark  Shinbum,  and  a 
few  more  were  robbing  banks  to  the  tune  of 
more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year,  while  the 
most  picturesque  criminal  of  all,  a  stout,  mid- 
dle-aged Jewess  named  Mandelbaum,  openly 
purchased  and  disposed  of  stolen  goods  in  a 
Clinton  Street  store  to  which  came  every  fa- 
mous robber  of  the  day. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  arrange  the  many 
picturesque  and  startling  crimes  of  the  Flash 
Age  in  the  exact  order  of  their  imfxirtance. 
That  of  Black  Friday,  however,  ranks  easily 
next  to  the  long-continued  peculation  of  the 
ring  in  point  of  shameless  audacity,  reckless 
disregard  of  all  personal  honor  and  commer- 
cial obligation,  and  the  extent  of  its  plunder, 
as  well  as  in  the  number  of  persons  who  suf- 
fered by  it  and  the  extent  of  unhappiness  that 
it  entailed.     It  was  followed  by  the  long  and 


bitter  fight  between  Fisk  and  Stokes — one 
whose  acrimony  was  intensified  a  hundred- 
fold by  the  introduction  of  that  charming  and 
lovely  element  which  is  seldom  absent  when 
men  war  against  each  other  with  the  knife — 
and  which  ended  with  the  sensational  murder 
of  Fisk  at  the  hands  of  his  adversary.  Other 
crimes  of  this  period  were  the  Merchants'  Dis- 
patch robbery,  which  enlisted  the  talent  of 
some  of  the  leading  lights  of  the  great  frater- 
nity of  cracksmen;  the  Ocean  Bank  robbery; 
the  murder,  never  yet  explained,  of  Benjamin 
Nathan,  a  wealthy  and  highly  respected 
Hebrew  who  lived  directly  opfKisite  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  in  Twenty-third  Street;  the 
murder  of  Rogers;  the  killing  of  Bob  Dunn  by 
William  J.  Sharkey,  and  the  sensational  es- 
cape of  the  murderer  from  the  Tombs. 
Harry  Hill,  square  and  courageous,  a  sur^ 
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vival  of  the  old-fashioned  Losdon  sporting 
and  boxing  type,  extinct  now  save  in  colored 
prints,  drove  a  curiously  misshapen  hor^  up 
Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  on  fine  after- 
noons and  was  known,  even  to  citizens  of  the 
better  class,  as  the  keeper  of  a  Houston  Street 
dance  house  thai  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
of  the  city's  many  sights,  and  a  place  where 
many  famous  singers  and  pugilists  of  later 


father  after  the  exhorter,  John  Wesley,  kept 
the  "Mabille"  in  Bleecker  Street;  lower 
Broadway  and  the  Bowery  were  full  of  under- 
ground dens,  and  Sixth  Avenue  boasted  of  the 
Argyle  Rooms,  the  Cremome,  the  Bucking- 
ham, and  the  Star  and  Garter. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  the  Flash  Age  saw 
not  only  the  beginnings  of  the  commercial 
trust,  but  also  that  of  the  gold  brick  and  saw- 


days  were  wont  to  sing  or  spar.  Billy  Mc- 
Glory,  who  is  still  alive,  kept  the  "Burnt 
Rag,"  and  Owney  Geogeghan  ran  a  place  on 
the  Bowery  that  was  a  famous  resort  for 
thieves,  thugs,  and  professional  mendicants. 
Geogeghan  died  long  ago  and,  like  a  good  old-; 
fashioned  New  York  dive  keeper,  was  fol- 
lowed to  his  grave  in  Calvary  by  two  wives 
racing  for  the  place  of  honor  in  the  funeral 
procession.  "The"  Allen,  the  brother  of 
the  eminent  pickpocket,  named  by  a  pious 


dust-package  industry  which  permeates  our 
entire  commercial  fabric  to-day. 

It  was  Paris  and  not  London  that  set  the 
fashions  for  us  in  the  late  sixties,  just  as  it  had 
a  decade  earlier  when  Miss  Flora  McFlimsey 
of  "Nothing  to  Wear"  fame  shopped  there 
with  her  friend,  Mrs.  Harris,  and  brought 
back,  among  other  novelties  in  dress,  the 
hoop  skirt.  For  those  were  the  days  of  Louis 
Napoleon  and  Eugenie,  when,  with  Offen- 
bach leading  the  dance,  Paris  was  whirling  on 
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to  war,  the  siege,  and  the  horrors  of  "the  Com- 
mune, just  as  New  York  was  whirling  on  to 
the  panic  of  1873  and  the  lean  years  of  hunger 
and  repentance  that  followed. 

But  if  we  took  our  fashions  from  Paris  in 
those  days  we  had  not  yet  reached  the  more 
sensible  p>oint  of  going  to  that  famous  capital 
for  our  plays,  for,  during  the  whole  of  the 
Flash  Age,  Lester  Wallack  was  the  dominant 
figure  in  theatricals  of  t^e  higher  class,  pro- 
ducing nothing  but  English  plays  and  em- 
ploying scarcely  any  save  British  actors.  That 
his  theater  was  British  to  its  very  core  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  even  when  its  manager 
so  far  foisook  his  allegiance  to  the  mother 
country  (in  which,  by  the  way,  he  was  not 
bom)  as  to  produce  an  adaptation  from  the 
French,  he  insisted  upon  an  F.nglish  locale, 
and  when  Bronson  Howard  offered  him  his 
first  version  of  "Shenandoah"  he  advised  him 
to  make  it  over  with  the  scene  laid  in  the 
Crimea.  It  was  not  until  the  very  close  of  the 
Flash  Age  that  A.  M.  Palmer  and  Augustin 
Daly  appeared  on  the  scene  and  paved  the 
way  for  emancipation  from  English  rule.  In 
later  years  American  adaptations  from  the 
German  at  Daly's,  French  plays  like  "The 


Two  Orphans"  and  "A  Celebrated  Case"  at 
the  Union  Square,  and  finally  real  native 
dramas — "The  Banker's  Daughter"  and 
"My  Partner"  at  the  Union  Square,  for  ex- 
ample— began  to  make  easy  the  stony  road  of 
the  American  playwright. 

But  other  influences  besides  the  Wallackian 
were  at  work  during  the  Flash  Age.  Over 
on  the  Boweiy,  Tony  Pastor  was  raising  the 
variety  stage  from  ignominy  and  obscurity  to 
a  place  of  well-deserved  importance  as  a  cradle 
of  native  talent;  Harrigan  and  Hart  were 
forming  the  partnership  which  was  to  result 
in  the  best  school  of  local  farce  that  the  town 
has  ever  seen;  Sam  Bernard  and  Weber  and 
Fields  were  comedians  in  rival  juvenile 
theaters  downtown;  French  opera  bouffe,  in 
Fourteenth  Street  and  later  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  was  going  a  step  farther  in  the 
way  of  suggest iven ess  than  the  "Black  Crook  " 
and  the  British  Blondes;  Edwin  Booth  was 
sinking  his  fortune  in  the  noblest  playhouse 
that  the  town  had  ever  seen;  HoweUs  and 
James  were  looming  up  in  the  East  and  Bret 
Harte  and  Mark  Twain  in  the  West;  Pfaff's 
beer  cellar  was  declining  in  favor  as  a  gather- 
ing place  for  "bohemians" — the  term  was 
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sliil  an  honest  one  in  these  simple  dajts — and 
Moiretti,  Martinetli,  and  Murillo  were  at- 
tracting to  their  table  d'hfltes  many  of  the  best 
writers,  artists,  players,and  singers  of  the  day. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  that  Plash  Age  to  which 
old-time  publicans,  gamesters,  and  politicians 
are  wont  to  hark  back  on  the  willing  pinions  of 
fond  memory  as  to  a  golden  era  of  corruption 
in  high  places,  general  tolerance  of  evil,  and 
reckless  scattering  of  ill-gollen  gains.  Above 
all  was  it  a  dive-keeping  age;  for  those  who 
felt  the  promptings  of  easily  acquired  money 
were  without  the  restraint  that  comes  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  difference  between  cider  and 
champagne;  nor  had  that  Martin  Luther  of 
American  bar-keeping,  the  inventor  of  the  cash 
register,  made  his  appearance  on  the  scene. 

The  Flash  Age  ended  in  a  single  night  in  the 
awful  panic  of  1873,  and  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  commercial  depression  and  disaster 
that  brou^t  about  economy,  sobriety,  and 


serious  reflectiop,  sowed  the  seeds  of  repent- 
ance in  our  hearts,  and  finally  brought  us 
down  to  our  knees  in  the  dust  and  a^es  of 
the  great  Moody  and  Sankey  revival  of  1876. 
We  who  know  the  town  only  as  it  is  in  this 
money-making,  plea  sure -seeking  era  will  find 
it  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  sorrowful  and 
repentant  city  of  thirty-one  j-ears  ago,  that 
waited  hour  after  hour,  morning  after  morn- 
ing, and  night  after  night,  ofttimes  in  the  cold, 
the  snow,  and  the  rain,  and  then  crowded 
Madison  Square  Garden  to  its  utmost  capac- 
ity to  seek  salvation  for  its  lost  souls. 

And,  if  the  fires  of  hate  and  love,  of  money- 
making  and  money-burning,  that  lit  up  the 
Flash  Age  with  their  lurid  glare  were  finally 
choked  in  the  ashes  of  bitter  repentance  and 
contrite  prajer,  what  will  be  the  journey's 
end  of  a  generation  like  our  own  that  follows 
a  hysterical  press  by  day  and  the  electric  lights 
of  Broadway  by  night? 


By   FREDERICK  TRUESDELL 

OH  some  there  arc  with  beauty  bright 
And  they  are  lust  of  eyes. 
And  some  who  blind  us  with  the  mind 

Our  spirit  deifies, 
But  genius  is  the  great  white  light 
Nor  mind  nor  beauty  buys. 

And  some  will  play  a  wanton  air 

To  catch  the  vagrant  soul; 
Some  find  it  sweet  with  dancing  feet 

To  foot  it  toward  the  goal; 
But  he  who  hears  the  whirling  spheres 

Can  ne'er  again  be  whole. 

Oh  he  who  hears  the  whirling  spherei: 
Where'er  his  steps  have  trod, 

Has  reached  the  end  of  human  trend; 
With  wings  his  feet  are  shod, 

For  he  has  seen,  beyond  the  screen, 
Into  the  face  of  God. 
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SCHLARAFFIA:    A    WORLD    SOCIETY 

By    SIGMUND    KRAUSZ 
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)OAST   suck- 

ing  pigs,   with 

knives  and  forks  con- 
venient! v  growing  in 
their  sides,  bask  and 
gnint  contentedly  in 
Schlaraffia.  In  Schla- 
raffia  the  streams 
flow  with  milk  and 
honey — or  other  beverages  to  the  taste.     In 
Schlaraffia  there  is  only  one  law:  that  every- 
body must  and  shall  be  happy.     In  fact,  thfe 
Schlaraffian  police  arrest  anybody  who  frowns 
or  is  the  cause  of  a  frown  in  another.     Schla- 
raffia is  the  mother  country  of  various  colonies 
throughout  the  not-loo<ivilized  world.  These 
colonies  endeavor  to  plant,  amid  the  grind 
and  worry  of  our  big  cities,  certain  small 
oases  of  rest  where  the  spirit  of  fun  shall  reign 
unquestioned  and  unresisted. 

Somewhere  in   his   writings  Washington 
Irving  says  that  "humor  is  the  oil  and  wine 


of  a  merry  meeting,  and  there  is  no  jovial 
companionship  equal  to  that  where  the  jokes 
are  small  and  the  laughter  abundant."  Mr. 
Irving  died  in  November,  1859,  about  four 
weeks  after  the  foundation  of  the  Schlaraffia 
in  Prague,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have 
heard  of  its  doings,  its  aims,  or  even  its  exist- 
ence. But,  for  that  matter,  how  many  Ameri- 
cans have  heard  of  it  even  to-dav — nearly 
fifty  years  after  its  merry  binh  ?  Yet  many  of 
its  lusty  offspring  have  reached  our  shores, 
and  are  scattered  between  Sandy  Hook  and 
the  Golden  Gate. 

This  is  rather  remaricable,  for  a  humorous 
society  is,  by  the  nature  of  things,  localized. 

Like  many  similar  institutions,  the  Schla- 
raffia had  its  precursors  in  humorous  socie- 
ties, such  as  the  "  Griine  Insel "  (Green  Island) 
and  the  "  Ludlamshohle"  (Ludlam's  Cave), 
which  recruited  their  members  from  the  most 
intellectual  circles,  and  flourished  in  Vienna 
until  the  turbulent  times  that  followed  the 
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political  events  in  Europe  of  1848,  when 
everything  in  the  nature  of  societies  or  meet- 
ings met  with  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  and  was  subjected-  to  such  rigor- 
ous supervision  as  to  prevent  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  most  innocent  object. 

In  fact,  Schlaraffia  is  the  indirect  outcome 
of  the  great  reaction  which  came  in  the  wake 
of  these  events,  and  was  created  by  its  found- 
ers with  the  idea  of  giving  the  members  a 
chance  of  assembling  for  the  purpose  of  inno- 
cent amusement,  without  e:;citing  distrust  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Austrian  Government,  whose 
spies  scented  polidcal  crime  and  treason  in 
every  gathering  of  men. 

The  earliest  history  of  the  society  is,  how- 
ever, intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
German  Theater  in  Prague,  in  which  city  it 
first  saw  the  light  of  day,  or  rather  night. 

At  that  time,  m  1859,  there  existed  in  the 
capital  of  Bohemia  a  society  of  artists  and  art 
lovers,  called  the  Arcadia,  consisting  of  the 
cream  of  German  intellect,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  which,  however,  the  so-called  "Prot- 
zenthum"  (money-proud  class)  was  numer- 
ously represented. 

It  was  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Arcadia, 
in  the  spring  of  1859,  that  Director  Thom^ 
of  the  German  Theater  proposed  one  of  his 
foremost  actors,  a  notoriously  poor  man,  for 
membership.  In  the  discussion  which  pre- 
ceded his  ultimate  rejection  the  word  "Pro- 
letarian" was  uttered  in  connection  with  this 
actor,  and  Director  Thomd,  indignant  at  the 
epithet  and  the  result  of  his  proposal,  imme- 
diately resigned  his  membership,  which  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  few  actors  of  his 
company  who  belonged  to  the  society. 

Thom^  and  his  friends,  at  that  time,  were 
also  in  the  habit  of  attending,  in  a  certain 
restaurant,  the  informal  meetings  of  a  group 
of  intellectual  men,  inclined  to  Bohemianism; 
and  when  at  one  of  these  gatherings  the  story 
of  the  blackballing  of  one  of  Prague's  most 
famous  artists  was  told,  the  indignation  was 
so  general  that  the  same  evening  saw,  as  a 
protest  against  the  action  of  the  Arcad^,  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  round  table,  until  then 
nameless,  mto  the  "Proletarian  Club." 

This  club  proved  to  be  the  original  germ  of 
the  Schlaraffia,  and  its  caliber  may  fairly  be 
judged  when  the  fact  is  stated  that  the  same 
evening  also  saw  the  writmg  of  the  words  and 
music  of  the  "Proletarian  Song"  by  one  of  its 
members,  Albert  Eilers,  a  noted  opera  basso, 
and  the  singing  of  it  by  an  improvised  quartet. 


In  the  meetings  of  the  Proletarian  Club 
everyone  contributed  his  share  toward  the 
entertainment,  and  there  were  no  drones,  for 
even  the  members  outside  the  arts  and 
professions  were  men  of  various  talents,  the 
principal  requisites  of  membership  being 
brains  and  appreciation  of  humor  and  art. 

When  conditions,  in  the  fall  of  1859,  made 
a  change  of  the  club  name  desirable,  the 
choice  fell  upon  "Schlaraffia,"  the  name  of  a 
mythical  country  where  everyone  is  happy. 
In  mockery  of  feudal  customs  and  the  ridicu- 
lous claims  of  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and 
money,  an  oligarchy  and  a  ceremonial  for  the 
meetings  was  established  which,  in  its  parod- 
ical  quaintness,  proved  irresistibly  amusing. 

From  the  start,  the  principal  object  of  the 
Schlaraffia  was  to  create  a  true  democracy  of 
mind,  and  the  qualifications  for  membership 
were  confined  to  unblemished  reputation  and 
ability  to  contribute  an  equable  share  to  the 
entertainments,  or,  at  least,  to  fully  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  of  others.  Birth,  social  stand- 
ing, wealth,  religion,  politics,  and  nationahty 
carried  no  weight  whatever  in  the  applica- 
tions for  membership,  the  cardinal  require- 
ment only  being  considered,  and  an  educated 
or  talented  cab  driver  had  the  same  chance  of 
admittance  as  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood.  In 
the  Schlaraffia  all  were  alike,  and  on  its  ban- 
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ner  were  placed  tlie  words  "Brotherly  Love 
and  Friendship  among  Men"  in  addition  to 
the  device  of  the  Proletarian  Club,  which  was 
"For  Art  and  Humor." 

In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  cUs- 
ftKreements  and  heated  discussions,  all  topics 
of  conversation  which  might  give  rise  to 
them,  such  as  religion,  nationality,  business, 
politics,  etc.,  were  tabooed  in  the  meetings. 
Card  playing  and  the  reading  of  newspapers 
also  were  prohibited.  A^  the  official  language 
of  the  Schlaraffia,  German  was  naturally 
adopted.  In  fact,  the  Schlaraffia  came  in 
time  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  stron^oldof 
German  culture  and  ideas,  especially  after 
the  society  had  spread  to  foreign  countries, 
where,  in  many  cases,  it  served  as  the  only 
intellectual  refuge  for  its  members. 

In  Prague  itself,  with  a  surrounding  hostile 
Czechish  element,  the  mother  society  fre- 
quently labored  under  difficulties  which, 
some  ten  years  ago,  and  shortly  after  the 
Schlaraffia  had  moved  into  a  home  of  its  own, 
culminated,  during  an  anti-German  riot,  in  an 
attack  on  the  Schlaraffen  Castle  by  a  Czechish 
mob.  In  consequence  of  this  attack,  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  house  are  now  pro- 
tected by  heavy  iron  gratings  and  shutters, 
which  give  it,  more  or  less,  the  aspect  of  a 
metUeval  fortress. 

In  spite  of  the  early  vicis^tudes,  the  Schla- 
raffia in  Prague  continued  to  develop.  In  its 
meetings  the  vanities  and  follies  of  the  outer 
worid  were  mocked  by  means  of  a  ridiculously 


solemn  cult,  for  which  a  strictly  observed  cere- 
monial was  devised.  From  the  moment  a 
Schtaraffe  entered  tlie  castle,  he  was  supposed 
to  leave  behind  him  all  the  profane  cares  of 
existence,  to  step,  for  the  time  being,  out  of 
his  mortal  shell,  and  to  live  solely  for  the  en- 
joyment of  humor,  art,  and  friendship  among 
men.  To  aid  in  this  imagination,  the  mem- 
bers pretended  to  live  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
adopted  humorous  armorial  bearings,  wooden 
swords  and  a  supposed  helmet  of  satin  or 
velvet  which  resembled  a  fool's  cap  with  bells 
and  ears.  They  applied  ancient  and  obso- 
lete names  to  eveiy-day  actions  and  things, 
greeted  and  drank  each  other's  health  in  a 
different  manner  from  usual,  and  adopted, 
for  exclusive  use  during  the  meetings,  odd 
individual  names  which  generally  bone  some 
humorous  reference  to  their  vocations  or  to 
certain  characteristic  peculiarities. 

Out  of  all  this  developed  a  grotesque 
knighthood  with  gradations  of  nobility,  and 
an  infallible  despotism,  conceded  to  the 
elected  rulers,  to  which  the  knights  bowed  in 
submissive  reverence.  The  three  "Ober- 
schlaraffen"  (Supreme  Schlaraffs)  were  sup- 
posed to  be  endowed  with  special  virtues  by 
"Uhu"   (the  homed  owl),  which  bird  of 
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Minerva  had  been  chosen  as  tu- 
telary deity.  They  took  turns 
predding  over  the  meetings,  and 
the  one  who  was  temporarily 
chairman  was  recognized  as  be- 
ing directly  inspired  by  Uhu,  and 
therefore  infallible. 

Uhu,  the  protector  of  the  Schla- 
raffia,  was  worshiped  in  two 
forms;  as  "Aba"  in  moments  of 
unruffled  enjoyment,  when  every- 
thing was  harmony  and  love,  and 
as  "Oho"  at  times  when  discord 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  meet- 
ing.   In  both  cases  libations  were 
offered  to  the  deity  in  form  of 
mighty    stms   of    beer,    called 
"Quell,"   or  bumpers  of  wine, 
called    "Lethe,"    which    found 
their  way  to  the  right  spot  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  knights,  and  cre- 
ated that  feeling  of  good-fellow- 
ship to  attain  which  the  German 
needs  his  native  drink  and  pipe- 
It  must  be  said  though  that, 
while,  according  to  Gennan  custom,  drink  is 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  jovial  companionship, 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Scblaraffia  all  excess  is 
tabooed,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  respectable 
capacity  of  the  average  Teuton,  cases  of  over- 
indulgence are  unknown.    A  still  more  re- 
markable thing  in  relation  to  the  Scblaraffia 
may  be  quoted  in  the  fact  that  the  members 
are  bound  to  refrain  absolutely  from  lewdness 
of  speech,  immoral  language,  and  question- 
able jokes,  all  of  which  are  punished  by  cash 
fines  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury,  or  by 
cruel  confinement  in  the  castle  dungeon. 

As  a  further  satire  against  the  weaknesses 
and  foibles  of  the  outer  worid,  the  Schlaraffia 
established  high-souoding  titles  and  glittering 
decorations  which  were  conferred  for  fidelity 
lo  the  society,  regular  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings, special  brilliancy  and  other  meritorious 
conduct.  Blue  blood  was  infused  into  the 
members  by  conceding  to  those  who  deserved 
it  ancestors  in  the  shape  of  small  stamped 
metal  plates,  to  be  worn  on  the  helmet  or  the 
bandolier,  and  some  of  the  knights  are  thus 
enabled  to  show  an  ancestry  against  which 
that  of  a  scion  of  the  Wittelsbachs  or  Colonnas 
sinks  into  insignificance. 

From  1859  to  1865  the  Schlaraffia  in 
Prague  preserved  a  local  character,  but  the 
latter  year  witnessed  an  event  which  had  a 
momentous  effect  on  its  future  development  as 
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a  world  society.  Some  time  before  that,  one 
of  its  members,  the  well-known  author 
Schmidt-Weissenfels,  known  in  the  Schlaraf- 
fia  as  Knight  Plato,  had  moved  to  Berlin. 
His  attachment  to  the  society  was,  however, 
so  strong  that  he  kept  in  constant  touch  with 
Prague,  and  at  last  his  longing  for  a  Similar 
institution  in  Berlin  induced  him  to  seek 
suitable  material  among  the  men  of  art  and 
letters  in  the  Prussian  capital,  with  which  he 
founded  a  society  which,  like  the  Praga,  called 
itself  Schlaraffia,  but,  white  following  in 
principle  the  example  of  the  original  institu- 
tion, adopted  a  dual  form  of  government  and 
was  ruled  by  a  "Mikado"  and  a  "Taikoon." 
The  event  was  greeted  by  the  mother  society 
with  acclamation,  and  in  1867  the  branch  was 
recognized  as  a  legitimate  daughter  of  the 
Praga. 

Again  seven  years  passed  before  another 
altar  of  Uhu  was  erected.  This  time  it  was 
in  Leipsic  where  a  knight  of  the  Praga  and 
one  of  the  Berolina  jointly  founded  a  new 
Schlaraffia  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
of  the  first  branch.  One  year  later,  in  1873, 
Uhu  spread  its  wings  over  Graz,  in  Austria, 
and  up  to  1875  in  Vienna  and  Hamburg  pre- 
liminary work  was  done  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  further  branches. 

During  all  these  years  a  lively  intercourse, 
by  correspondence  and  mutual  visits,  was 
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kept  up  between  tbe  different  societies,  and 
the  desire  to  get  in  closer  contact  with  each 
other  grew  apace  until,  in  1876,  it  resulted  in 
the  first  great  Schlaraffen  Council  of  Leipsic. 
AH  four  societies,  which  then  numbered  to- 
gether one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  members, 
were  well  represented,  and  it  was  at  this  coun- 
cil that,  after  the  Berolina  had  graciously 
relinquished  its  special  form  of  government, 
the  great  idea  of  "Allschlaraffia"  (Pan- 
Schlaiaffia)  was  bom,  and  the  Praga  unani- 
mously recognized  as  the  "Allmutter"  (All- 
molher),  which  honor  she  bears  since  then. 

It  was  here  too  that  the  "Spiegel"  (Mir- 
ror), the  guiding  law  code  of  Allschlaraffia, 
was  formulated  and  the  ceremonial  revised. 
This,  with  a  few  changes  at  later  councils,  is 
lo-day  the  code  of  the  world  society.  It  was 
further  decided  to  bold  periodical  councils  of 
Allschlaraffia  every  £ve  years.  The  Schla- 
raffen era  was  put  back  just  three  hundred 
years,  and  the  duration  of  the  Schlaraffen 
year  made  to  begin  officially  in  October  and 
end  in  May.  The  festivals  were  divided  into 
movable  and  immovable.  To  the  first  be- 
longed the  Ladies'  Evenings,  the  Festival  of 
the  Orders,  and  those  given  in  honor  of  dead 
heroes  of  literature  and  art;  to  the  latter,  the 


Foundation  Anni- 
versary, the  "Schla- 
laffiad,"  or  monthly 
business  meeting, 
Christmas,  and  the 
last  evening  of  the 
calendar  year. 

Shortly  after  the 
Leipsic  Council, 
Schlaraffia  b^an  to 
develop  in  a  most  un- 
expected  manner. 
The  idea  was  carried 
by  enthusiastic  er- 
rant members  all 
over  Austria,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland, 
Holland,  Russia, 
and  Hungary,  and  at 
the  next  council, 
which  was  held  in 
Prague,  Allschlaraf- 
fia was  represent- 
ed by  thirty-six 
,_  "realms,"  as  tliefull- 

•  throne.  fledged  Individual 

societies  were  now 
called,  and  by  several 
colonies,  by  which  name  those  were  known 
which  still  were  in  a  period  of  probation. 
The  approximate  number  of  SchlaiaSs  at 
this  time  was  over  one  thousand. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  though  from  this 
rapid  growth  that  Schlaraffen  colonies  could 
be  created  indiscriminately.  The  Spi^d 
provides  that  only  members  of  knightly  rank 
in  good  standing,  who  have  lived  over  one 
year  in  an  Uhu-forsaken  town,  may,  with  the 
help  of  at  least  ten  native  citizens,  found  a 
new  colony,  for  which  the  sanction  of  the  . 
Praga  has  to  be  gained  before  it  is  recognized 
by  the  realms  and  sister  colonies.  A  period 
of  probation,  generally  from  one  to  two  years, 
during  which  it  is  strictly  supervised  by  the 
mothw  realm  to  which  the  founding  kn^t 
belongs,  is  imperative  for  the  colony  before  it 
is  created  by  the  Allmutter  a  full-fledged 
society  and  receives  its  bull  of  sanction. 

Neither  can  a  Schlaraffe  visit  societies 
other  than  his  own  without  being  provided 
with  a  regular  passport,  signed  and  vis^  by 
an  Oberschlaraffe  and  Uie  chancellor  of  bis 
realm,  in  which  his  visit  Is  recorded  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  realm  whose  guest  he  was. 

In  the  years  following  the  second  council 
of  Allschlaraffia  up  to  the  present,  the  number 
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of  branch  societies  increased  to  nearly  one 
hundred  and  axty,  with  a  membership  of  ap- 
pronmately  five  thousand,  and  efforts  were 
made  to  establish  colonies  in  such  out-of-the- 
way  places  as  Singapore,  Auckland,  New 
.  Zealand,  and  Alexandria,  Egypt,  all  of  which, 
however,  soon  disappeared  again  on  account 
of  lack  of  closer  geographical  connections. 
Some  ten  years  ago  the  Russian  societies  too 
disappeared,  being  suppressed  by  the  Mus- 
covite authorities,  and  one  or  two  Austrian 
realms  were  stricken  from  the  list  of  All- 
schlaraffia  on  account  of  political  meddling 
and  religious  intolerance,  but  all  occurring 
breaches  are  soon  filled  up  by  newly  founded 
colonies. 

In  1S83  Uhu  took  its  first  flight  across  the 
Atlantic,  when  Knight  Columbus  the  Path- 
finder, an  actor  member  of  the  Berolina, 
founded  the  Schlaraffia  in  San  Francisco. 
This  is  known  as  the  Franziscana  California. 
It  may  be  stated  here,  by  the  way,  that  the 
custom  of  giving  the  realms  Latinized  names 
has  become  general,  and  whenever  a  city  in 
which  a  Schlarai&a  is  located  has  an  ancient 
historic  name  this  is  adopted  in  lieu  of  its 
modem  one.  Thus,  for  example,  Vienna 
bears  its  former  Roman  appellation,  Vindo- 
bona,  Cologne  that  of  Colonia  Agrip- 
pina,  London  becomes  Londinium,  etc. 

While,  in  the  nature  of  things,  Uhu's 
advance  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has 
not  been  so  rapid  as  abroad,  altogether 
a  dozen  SchlarafEas  have  been  founded 
in  the  United  States  since  1883.  San 
Francisco  was  followed  by  the  Nova 
Yorkia,  Milwaukia,  Chicagoana,  Lu- 
dovica  Missouria  (St.  Louis),  Cincin- 
natia,  Newark  a,  Sylvana  (Cleveland), 
Brooklynia,  Filadelfia,  Caesarea  (Jersey 
City),  Bostonia,  and  Novus  Portus 
(New  Haven). 

These  American  societies  are  mostly 
in  flourishing  condition,  but  wMtever 
increase  there  is  to  come  is  naturally 
confined  to  the  larger  cities  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West,  as  only  there  can  the 
proper  material  for  the  rnake-up  of  new 
realms'be  found.  It  may  be  remariced 
in  this  connection  that,  while  the  Ameri- 
can members  are  fully  as  loyal  to  the 
Allschlaraffia  as  the  otheis,  they  exhibit 
a  certain  pride  in  their  newly  adopted 
country,  and  some  years  ago  there  was 
a  slight  tendency,  in  view  of  the  different  ' 

conditions  d  life,  manners,  and  customs 


in  the  United  States,  to  form  a  coalidon  of 
the  American  societies  which,  while  acknowl- 
edging allegiance  to  Allschlaraffia,  was  to 
govern  itself  according  to  local  conditions. 
This  tendency  has,  however,  absolutely  van- 
ished. 

The  Schlaraffias  in  America  keep  in  even 
closer  touch  with  each  other  than  those  abroad 
and  their  meetings  are  better  attended  for  the 
reason  that  German  intellectual  club  life 
is  much  rarer  here,  and  that  in  the  sea  of 
Yankee  materialism  and  tremendous  busi- 
ness activity  a  society  of  this  kind  is  often  the 
sole  isle  of  refuge  of  the  members,  to  whom 
jovial  companionship  is  a  necessity. 

The  mental  caliber  of  the  American  Schla- 
raffe  compares  favorably  with  that  of  their 
European  brethren,  and  is,  perhaps,  slightly 
superior;  at  least  it  would  seem  so  from  the 
quality  and  number  of  their  contributions  to 
the  society  oi^an,  the  "Schlaraffia  Zeyttun- 
gen"  (Schiarajjen  Gasette),  a  periodical  pub- 
lished during  the  active  months  of  the  Schla- 
raffen  year,  and  exclusively  edited,  written, 
and  illustrated  by  members.  Its  existence 
dates  back  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  it  receives  an  annual  subsidy  from  all 
realms  through  the  treasury  of  the  Allmutter 
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Praga.  Aside  from  literary  contributions,  it 
prints  a}l  official  proclamatioas  and  other 
news  of  schlaraSc  interest. 

While  the  Franiiscana  California,  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance,  remains  somewhat  iso- 
lated, the  groups  of  Eastern  and  Middle  West- 
em  SchlarafEas  in  the  United  States  fre- 
quently visit  each  other  and  arrange  the  so- 
called  "Summer  Festivals"  which  are  at- 
tended by  delegations  from  the  various  realms 
and  during  which  the  rigor  of  the  ceremonial 
is  relaxed  to  give  the  members  and  their 
ladies,  if  possible,  a  better  time. 

It  may  ioterest  the  reader  to  pay  an  imagi- 
nary visit  to  one  of  the  "Sippungen,"  as  the 
official  weekly  meetings  are  called,  and  get  a 
closer  view  of  the  doings  of  the  jolly  crowd. 
The  Sippung  to  which  the  reader  is  to  be 
taken  is  typical  of  any  of  the  American 
societies. 

The  Schlaraffia  is  chaiy  with  its  invitations 
to  outsiders,  and  "Pilgrims"  (guests)  can  be 
introduced  only,  after  previous  notice,  by 
members  of  the  highest  grade,  the  knights; 
but  once  within  the  walls  of  the  castle  the 
stranger  feels  that  the  hospitality  extended  to 
him  is  hearty  and  genuine. 

Arrived  in  the  "Vorburg"  (the  anteroom) 
before  the  Sippung  begins,  the  \'isitor  gener- 
ally encounters  the  members  in  the  act  of  ex- 
changing their  street  garb  for  helmet,  bando- 
lier and  sword,  to  which,  on  special  occa- 
Mons,  are  added  a  knightly  flowing  cloak  and 
such  orders  and  decorations  as  the  wearer 


may   possess,   and   be   inclined   to 

The  sound  of  a  tomtom  b  the  dg- 
nal  for  entry  into  the  castle  proper. 
Near  the  entrance  stands  the  altar 
with  a  stuffed  image  of  the  bird  of 
Minerva.  Before  it  members  and 
guests  bow  deeply,  uttering  at  the 
same  time  a  solemn  "Uhu."  Then 
everyone  bows  before  the  throne  on 
which  are  seated  the  three  "Ober- 
schlaraffs"  with  the  insignia  of  their 
office,  after  which  the  Sippung  be- 


The  castle  is  quite  remaikable  in 
its  arrangement  and  fumishinp.    At 
one  end  of  the  spacious   hall  ex- 
tends a  carpet  -  covered   platform, 
surmounted   by  a  canopy  of  rich 
ban^ngs,  and  backed  by  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  realm.     On  the  table, 
in  front  of  three  high-backed  chairs, 
are  scattered  books,  a  silver  box  containing 
"ancestors,"  and  a  couple  of  large  candle- 
sticks.    This  is  the  throne. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ball  is  Uhu's 
altar,  on  which  rest  the  sword  of  the  realm, 
the  challenging  gauntlet,  and  several  elabo- 
rate mugs,  each  of  which  is  destined  for  use  on 
certain  special  occasions.    The  "Aha"  mug 


'  hy  the  Tounktrnttiittr." 
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"Out  of  all  this  JmelopeJ  a  graUtque  knighthood." 


k  used  only  by  knights  at  the  reception  of 
visiting  knights — members  of  the  lower  grades 
are  only  permitted  to  smell  at  this.  The 
"Lulu  "  mug  is  used  for  greeting  the  Pilgrims, 
the  "Dudu"  for  exchanging  brotheriy  vows. 

Near  the  altar  hang  &e  large  portraits  of 
Schlaraffs  who  are  resting  in  "Ahalla,"  the 
schlaraffic  heaven;  in  one  comer  threaten  the 
heavy  ^tes  of  the  dark  and  grewsome  dun- 
geon; in  another  rises  the  "Fericulum,"  the 
rostrum  from  which  flows  the  wit,  humor,  and 
wisdom  of  the  members.  In  its  vicinity  the 
"clavicymbalum"  (piano)  generally  finds  its 
place.  The  walls  are  covCTed  with  pictures 
of  poets  and  composers,  photographs  and 
armorial  bearings  of  the  knights,  etc. 

Two  long  tables  with  rows  of  chalis,  pat- 
terned after  the  German  fashion  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  extend  on  two  sides  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  hall.  One  of  these  is 
fortheknights,  the  other  for  the"  Younkers" 
and  "Knappen,"  the  lower  grades  of  mem- 
bership.   Tlie  latter  are  known  cmly  by  num- 


bers, and  theirs  is  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder 
reached  by  the  "Prtifling"  (probationer) 
after  he  has  proven,  during  a  hard  trial  of  at 
least  six  wedEs,  his  mental  caliber  and  worthi- 
ness of  becoming  a  Schlaraff.  Their  table  is 
presided  over  by  the  "  Younkermeister,"  who, 
with  his  heavy  cat-o'-nine-tails,  keeps  order 
among  the  unruly  youngsters  (some  of  whom 
are  sixty  or  seventy  years  old),  and  teaches 
them  the  Spiegel  and  the  ceremonial. 

At  the  head  of  the  knights'  table  sits  the 
"Reichsmarschall."  He  only,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  throne,  is  entitled  to  sound  the 
tomtom,  at  the  tones  of  which  absolute  still- 
ness has  to  reign  in  the  castle.  Between  the 
Reichsmarschall  and  the  throne  is  the  desk  of 
the  "Kantzellar,"  the  chief  of  all  depart- 
ments, who,  next  to  the  Oberschlaraffs,  is  the 
most  important  of  Schlaiaffia's  oligarchy. 

The  meeting  is  always  opened  with  a  short 
speech  by  the  preading  Oberechlaraffe,  who 
is  addressed  as  "Eurc  Herrlichkeit"  (Your 
Magnificence).    The  clavicymbalum  master 
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touches  the  keys  of  his  instrument,  and  the 
strains  of  the  "  Opening  Song,"  an  inspiring 
melody,  sung  by  all  members,  fill  the  hall. 
It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  schlaraf- 
fic  song  book,  consisting  of  two  big  volumes, 
contains  almost  exclusively  original  songs  and 
compositions  of  members,  some  of  which  are 
works  of  the  highest  artistic  merit. 

The  song  finished,  cigars  and  pipes  are  lit, 
the  mugs  are  filled,  and  the  "Protocollant" 
is  called  upon  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting.    This  is  done  in  humorous  verse  or 
prose,  according  to  the  choice  or  ability  of  the 
man,  and  ^ves  the  best 
chance  for  good-natured 
satire.    Variation  is  se- 
cured by  a  weekly 
change  of  this  official, 
who  is  appointed  by  the 
throne. 

After  the  reading  of 
the  protocol,  the  chan- 
cellor reads  the  letters 
which  have  been  re- 
cdved  during  the  week 
from  the  various  realms 
and  colonies  abroad  and 
in  America.  Meanwhile 
the  Reichsmarschall  has 
handed  the  throne  a  list 
of  those  members  who 
have  volunteered  or  may 
be  commanded  to  de- 
liver speeches,  poems, 
essays,  or  musit^  selec- 
tions for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  evening. 
Such  a  command  has  to 
be  cheerfully  responded 
towiththewords"With  "Dismal  bowls 

pleasure  and  at  once." 

The  chancellor  hav- 
ing finished,  the  guests  are  "dragged"  before 
the  throne,  where  they  are  welcomed  by  a 
humorously  impressive  speech  and  the  tender 
of  a  huge  bumper,  to  which,  if  they  feel  so 
inclined,  they  may  "stutter"  a  humble  re- 
sponse. 

The  Reichsmai^hall  now  reads  the  list  of 
the  members  in  their  schlaraffic  names,  to 
which,  if  present,  they  respond  with  a  loud 
"Here."  Absentees  have  to  furnish  a  plausi- 
ble excuse,  as  four  weeks'  truancy  may  be 
punished  with  loss  of  membership.  After  the 
roll  call  the  real  entertainment  begins. 
Speeches,  ref)artee,  songs  and  instrumental 


productions  follow  each  other  in  rapid  and 
brilliant  succession.  These  are  generally 
greeted  with  vociferous  "Lulus,"  as  signs  of 
acclamation,  though,  sometimes,  an  ominous 
"Ul-ul"  is  heard,  which  means  disapproba- 
tion. 

Such  an  Ul-ul  is  often  followed  by  a  chal- 
lenge to  mortal  combat.     The  duello  may  be 
fought  out  in  two  ways.     One  is  called  the 
"mental,"  the  other  the  "material    duel." 
The  mental  duel  may  be  "plain"  or  "with 
sharp  weapons."    In  the  first  case  the  duel- 
ists choose  a  theme  for  themselves,  generally 
suited  to  their  own  in- 
dividual abilities.    The 
theme  may  consist  of 
prose,  poetry,  music, 
painting,   sculpture,  or 
other  artistic  work. 
Thus  one  of  the  com- 
batants may  produce  in 
the  next  meeting  an 
original  poem,  the  other 
one  an  original  musical 
composition  or  a  sketch 
on  canvas,  on  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  which  the 
knights  are  called  upon 
to  vote.    The  vote  is  se- 
cret, and   the  combat- 
ants must  remain  in  the 
anteroom  during  the 
ballot.    A  majority  of 
the  votes  constitutes  a 
victory.     In  a  duel  with 
sharp  weapons,  the 
throne  gives  out  the  sub- 
jects to  be  treated,  all 
other  conditions  re- 
for  ^Quetl.' "  maining  the  same  as  in 

the  plain  duel.    The 
victor  receives,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  valor,  an  ancestor. 

The  material  duel  is  rarely  chosen.  It  is  a 
bout  between  the  two  combatants  and  three 
seconds  on  each  side,  in  which  the  party  who 
empties  a  stein  of  beer  in  the  shortest  time  and 
without  spilling  a  drop  is  declared  victor. 
This  form  of  duel  is  considered  a  sign  of 
cowardice  when  chosen  by  the  challenged 
party. 

At  times  passion  runs  so  high  that  no  delay 
is  brooked,  and  the  valiant  challenger  and  h^ 
adversary  insist  on  immediate  satisfaction. 
This  action  involves  rare  ability,  as  the  duel- 
ist must  be  prepared  to  deliver  his  blow  on  the 
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spot  either  in  proseorpoetry,  as  the  challenged 
party  may  desire,  and,  in  case  of  sharp  weap- 
ons, on  any  theme  given  by  the  throne.  To 
the  honor  of  the  SchlaiafBa  it  may  be  said  that 
these  impromptu  duels  are  by  no  means 
raie,  and  often  resuh  in  the  most  brilliant 
efforts. 

Sometimes  it  will  happen,  though,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  a  member  may 
speak  uninterestingly,  or  too  long,  on  a  sub- 
ject, in  which  case  a  warning  may  he  given 
him  by  shoving  under  his  nose  a  huge  exten- 
^n  pair  of  wooden  scissors  as  a  hint  of 
cutting  it  short.  If  the  hint  is  not  taken 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  ambulance  may 
be  called  in  service,  when  the  offender  is 
bodily  removed  from  the  Periculum  by  sev- 
eral stout  Younkers  and  Knappen,  and  car- 
ried on  a  stretcher  into  the  Vorburg.  Hard- 
ened sinners  will  be  put  in  the  dungeon,  from 
where  their  dismal  howls  for  "Quell"  can 
be  heard  through  the  heavitv  grated  window. 
In  extreme  cases  even  decapitation  may  be 
inflicted,  after  which  punishment  the  victim 
appears  only  as  ghost  during  the  balance 
of  the  evening,  iiis  presence  being  ignored, 
though  he  may  exercise  his  privilege  as  spec- 
ter to  play  all  sorts  of  pranks,  until,  by 
the  supreme  power  of  the  infallible  Ober- 
schlarafFe,  he  is  brought  back  to  life  again. 

Twice  during  the  evening  the  entertain- 
ment is  interrupted  by  a  "  Schmuspause,"  a 
^ort  recess  during  which  the  SchlaraSs  leave 


their  seats,  and  stand  around  in  groups, 
laughing  and  joking,  smoking,  and  eating  or 
drinking. 

After  the  second  recess,  the  closing  part  of 
the  Sippung  begins,  and  the  humor  of  the 
members  reaches  its  climax.  Witty  speeches 
lend  to  increase  the  general  hilarity,  and  this 
is  the  time  when  slight  infractions  of  the  rules 
give  the  "Kneifer"  (Pincher),  an  important 
official  with  an  alms-bag  at  the  end  of  a  long 
rod,  a  chance  to  shove  his  instrument  before 
the  face  of  the  offenders,  and  gather  in  a  lot  of 
nickels  and  dimes,  which  go  to  swell  the  treas- 
ury of  the  realm,  or  a  charity  fund  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  Christmas  time.  Frequently  spe- 
cial contributions  are  requested,  for  the 
Schlaraffia,  although  not  of  the  character  of 
masonic  lodges  or  mutual  benefit  societies, 
having  for  its  aim  solely  the  mutual  entertain- 
ment and  mental  improvement  of  its  mem- 
bers, contributes  its  obolus  toward  any  worthy 
object. 

At  last,  about  midnight  or  a  little  later,  the 
time  for  closing  the  Sippung  arrives.  The 
music  of  the  beautiful  "Farewell  Song"  fiUs 
the  castle,  members  and  guests  pass  in  single 
file  before  the  throne,  shaking  hands  with  the 
three  Obeischla raffs,  and,  amidst  general 
handshaking  and  hearty  Lulus,  the  Sippung  is 
declared  closed.  The  Schlaraffs  and  their 
guests  bow  once  more  before  Uhu's  altar,  and 
the  castle  is  deserted  until  one  week  later, 
when  joy  and  hilarity  again  reign  supreme. 


"Aha!     Aha!     Aha!'" 
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KONOR 

By  FREMONT  RIDER 


I  STOOD  on  a  spit  of  barren  land — a  gift  of  the  gray  sea's  store, 
Where  the  dunes  were  black  'gainst  the  sea  at  their  back  and  white  'gainst  the  land  before. 
And  a  boat  beat  out  throu^  the  gloom  and  the  glow  to  meet  the  rush  of  the  tides : 
Sony  her  sails  to  meet  the  sea,  and  the  foul  hung  green  on  her  sides; 
Her  spais  lore  jagged  against  the  sky  and  she  left  no  wake  behind; 
And  her  grim-faced  crew  were  gaunt  and  glad,  and  the  man  at  her  helm  was  blind. 

And  lo,  on  the  spit  were  many  men,  and  they  mocked  at  the  boat  I  saw; 
They  jeered  at  its  rows  of  rotten  spais  and  its  crew  that  knew  no  law: 
For  the  speech  of  that  crew  was  of  alien  growth  and  none  might  understand. 
And  the  ship  was  frau^t  with  foreign  freight  and  bore  to  an  unknown  land. 
I  watched  her  slip  through  the  gray  tide-rip  to  the  toes  of  the  tumbling  sea 
And  lose  herself  in  the  fairway  mist  which  hid  her  sails  from  me. 

And  lo,  in  that  mist  that  her  crew  saw  not  rose  the  loom  and  awful  weight 
Of  a  wall — impassable,  grim  and  dark,  and  pierced  by  a  thrice-barred  gate: 
Its  sheer-cut  base  felt  the  tug  of  the  tides;  its  crest  was  the  lightning's  lair; 
Its  age  was  the  age  of  the  sins  of  men  which  had  laid  its  bastions  there: 
And  the  boat  of  the  blind  beat  against  that  gate  and  shivered  in  dire  distress; 
And  its  yawning  timbers  shattered  and  choked  in  the  salt  sea's  bitterness; 
And  the  gate  swung  ajar  in  seeming  pity  to  them  who  knew  no  law; 
And  the  moil  of  the  boat  showed  blade  and  green. — /  knew  that  the  helmsman  saw. 

The  wreckage  tumbled  in  with  the  surf,  churned  by  the  chan^ng  spray; 

And  lo,  the  men  who  had  mocked  were  eager  to  carry  the  wrack  away: 

Diligent  long  did  they  pace  the  beach  and  fashion  the  foam  with  their  feet, 

Treating  as  gold  the  broken  spars  they  had  scoSed  with  sullen  heat; 

Until  of  the  pieces,  and  other  pieces  numberless  through  long  years. 

The  men  of  the  beaches  built  a  temple  peerless  among  its  peere. 

But  they  veiled  the  god  in  whose  honor  they  wrought  in  the  slight  of  a  thin  pretense, 

And  the  name  they  grave  on  the  high-arched  nave  was  the  word  "Experience." 

And  I  knew  that  the  spit  where  I  stood  was  Life  and  the  sea  around  was  Fate, 

And  Death  was  the  scroll  deep  cut  in  the  scarp  above  the  thrice-barred  gate: 

The  ship  bore  the  legend  Peradventure,  her  crew  were  the  heroes  and  seers, 

The  great  far-eyed  of  earth  who  fall  pierced  by  a  thousand  spears. 

The  cargo  she  bore  was  all  men's  hopes;  her  charts  God's  hand  pricked  out; 

Her  anchors  were  wrought  of  the  sins  of  men,  and  the  foul  of  her  hull  was  Doubt; 

The  men  of  the  spit  were  the  men  of  the  world — mockery,  sneers  and  lies 

Afterwards  glad  to  use  the  wrack  of  the  men  they  would  ^in  despise. 

And  I  blest  the  crew  and  the  boat  they  manned,  and  lo,  as  I  rose  from  the  ground 
Yet  another  ship  groped  out  through  the  gloom  to  tempt  the  set  of  the  sound. 
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By  wolcott  leclear  beard 


ILLUSTRATED   BY    CUSTAVUS    C.  WIDNEY 


IHE  train  crawled  and  jog- 

"  ^td;   the   engine   grunted 

I  ^hJ  ^'^'^  wheezed.    Trains  al- 

'    i     l^B  wsys  wci^t  so  on  this,  the 

I  only  Philippine  railway. 

Gary,  the  Supervisor  of 
^  Pangasinin,  had  but  lately 
recovered  from  illness,  and  also  he  was  over- 
worked, for  an  epidemic  had  been  stamped 
out,  only  to  return  to  the  province  with  re- 
doubled force.  He  was  very  tired.  For 
many  slowly  passing  hours  he  had  Watched 
the  landscape  that  dawdled  by — bamboo 
huts,  paddy  fields,  and  stretches  of  grass 
higher  than  the  head  of  a  mounted  man, 
with  the  sun  blazing  pitilessly,  save  once  when 
a  flight  of  locusts  cast  a  shadow  as  a  cloud 
might  have  done.  So  Cary  leaned  back  and 
closed  his  eyes.  Soon  he  had  fallen  into  a 
troubled  sleep,  which  left  him  still  subcon- 
sciously aware  of  the  dust,  the  heat,  and 
the  buzzing  flies.  He  felt  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  seat  back  cutting  more  and  more  deeply 
into  his  scalp;  he  knew  that  soon  it  would 
wake  him,  and  he  fought  against  waking. 
Then  something  soft  was  deftly  slipped  un- 
der his  head.  Gary  woke,  and  sat  up,  blink- 
ing. 

"Oh!  now  I  made  you  wake  up,"  said  a 
regretful  voice.  "Can't  you  Ue  back  an'  try 
once  more?  You  look  like  you  needed  the 
sleep,  you  poor  boy." 

Cary  looked,  then  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
looked  again.  The  woman  who  had  spoken 
was  an  American — was  from  New  England, 
if  appearance  and  speech  went  for  anything. 
She  was  plump  and  motherly,  with  white 
hair  drawn  straight  back  to  a  little  knot  be- 
hind, and  steel-bowed  spectacles,  with  kind- 
ly brown  eyes  behind  them.  In  her  hand 
^e  held  a  folded  shawl  that  she  had  placed 


between  the  seat  back  and  the  troubled  head 
that  had  rested  upon  it. 

Under  any  circumstances  (his  wholesome 
woman  from  home  would  have  been  a  pleas- 
ant sight,  but  there — at  that  time,  and  on  that 
train,  empty  but  for  those  two — her  presence 
was  astounding.  Gary  stared,  too  amazed 
even  to  smile  back  at  her, 

"How  did  you  get  here?  How  did  they 
come  to  let  you  through?  Do  you  know 
where  you're  going?"  he  gasped. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  nodding  composedly. 
"I  can't  speak  the  name  the  way  these  folks 
do,  but  in  English  it  means  St.  Gharles. 
Don't  this  train  stop  there?" 

"Stop  at  San  Carlos?"  cried  Cary.  "Yes. 
It's  the  only  place  it  does  stop.  It's  a  special, 
sent  to  take  me  there  from  Manila.  But 
why  do  you  want  to  go  there?  Don't  you 
know  that  the  people  of  the  town  are  dying 
like  flies?  That  the  worst  kind  of  cholera  is 
raging  there?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered.  "They  told  me  all 
that  when  they  made  me  get  off  the  reg'lar 
train  back  there  at  Tarlac.  Then  this  train 
come  along  an'  stopped  for  water,  so  t  jus' 
got  on.  I  had  to  come,  you  see,  to  this  town. 
My  boy's  there.  He's  a  perfessor  there," 
she  added  proudly. 

"A  what?"  asked  Cary,  puzzled  for  a 
moment,  as  visions  of  frontier  dance  halts 
with  male  performers  sitting  behind  jingling 
pianos,  rose  before  him. 

"A  perfessor,"  repeated  the  old  lady, 
"He's  principal  of  the  High  School  there." 

Gary  tried  hard  not  to  smile.  He  knew 
what  the  High  School  of  San  Carlos  was  like. 
Evidently  the  son  of  this  old  lady  bad  not 
underrated  his  importance  when  writing 
home. 

"He  was  always  dreadful  smart,"  the  "per 
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fessor's"  mother  went  on,  beaming  at  Gary 
through  her  spectacles.  "He  took  the  speak- 
in'  prize  at  school  when  he  wa'n't  more'n 
ten  year  old.  Prob'ly  that's  why  the  Gov'- 
ment  got  jealous  of  him,  an'  poked  him  'way 
off  some  place  the  other  end  o'  nowheres. 
But  the  boy's  uncle — he's  a  congressman — 
'tended  to  that,  an'  he  got  me  a  pass  to  come 
here,  so's  it  didn't  cost  me  anything  but  my 
"victuals.  I  hal  to  come — why,  ther's  a  baby 
I  ain't  never  see  yet.  An'  this  baby  an'  his 
pa  is  all  I  got — though  'bout  half  the  town, 
back  where  I  come  from,  calls  me  'Ma  Wil- 
son,'" she  ended,  with  a  little  laugh. 

Caiy  smiled  sympathetically,  then  became 
graveagain.  "I  understand,"  he  said,  "But 
I'm  troubled  to  think  what  is  to  become  of 
you.  You're  through  the  quarantine  lines 
now,  so  I  can't  very  well  send  you  back. 
Well,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can,  I  suppose. 
We're  nearly  there." 

"I'U  git  ^ong  all  right,"  she  declared  con- 
fidently. "But  you  c'n  sec  how  'twas  thet 
I  had  to  come.  Why,  s'pose  my  boy — or 
the  baby — ^was  took,  an'  me  away!  My! 
What's  that?    Are  they  fightin'?" 

While  speaking  she  had  been  ^thering, 
with  Gary's  help,  the  multitudinous  bags  and 
parcels  without  which  no  woman  of  her  age 
and  class,  it  seems,  is  able  to  travel.  But  her 
face  paled,  and  she  dropped  some  of  the 
bundles  as  a  popping,  as  of  distant  shots, 
met  her  ear. 

Gary  laughed  a  little.  "It's  only  burning 
bamboo,"  he  said  reassuringly.  "The  air 
inside  the  sticks  burst  out  as  it  gets  heated. 
But  the  sound  has  deceived  people  far  more 
experienced  than  you,  Mre.  Wilson." 

A  whiff  of  acrid  smoke  swept  throu^  the 
car,  the  popping  became  closer,  and  in  an- 
other moment  they  came  in  sight  of  a  large 
Filipino  house,  built  on  stilts  as  all  such 
houses  are,  one  wing  of  which  was  burning 
fiercely.  Near  by  stood  a  group  of  Ameri- 
cans, armed  with  rifles,  and  back  of  them 
was  a  crowd  of  sullen  natives,  one  white 
man  among  them. 

The  old  lady's  cheeks  flushed  with  excite- 
ment. "Look!  Look  at  them  standin' 
there  an'  not  doin'  a  thing  to  put  it  out," 
she  cried.  "It  ain't  too  late  yet,  if  they'd 
only  set  to  work.  An'  there's  my  boy  with 
'em,  too.  What  can  they  be  thinkin'  of? 
Are  they  crazy?  " 

"They  don't  want  to  put  it  out  There's 
been  cholera  in  that  house,  and  a  pint  of  ker- 


osene and  a  match  are  good  di^nfectants," 
explained  the  Supervisor.  "And  about  the 
only  ones  we  have,  too,"  he  added  bitterly  to 
himself. 

Ma  Wilson  sat  down  weakly.  The  scene 
was  grim  enough  in  its  suggestions,  and 
seemed  to  bring  the  situation  home  to  her 
understanding  more  cleariy  than  any  num- 
ber of  words  could  have  done.  She  sat 
watching  it  as  though  fascinated,  and  the 
color  left  her  face. 

One  of  the  Americans  mounted  hastily, 
and,  followed  by  a  native  orderly,  galloped  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  train 
was  going.  "That's  the  doctor — the  Pro- 
vincial Physician,"  said  Gary.  "He's  seen 
the  train,  and  is  going  to  the  station  to  meet 
us." 

Ma  Wilson  did  not  seem  to  hear  him. 
Mechanically  she  gathered  again  her  various 
parcels,  and  as  the  train  stopped,  she  rose  to 
leave  it,  but  with  eyes  and  ears  only  for  the 
new  surroundings  in  which  she  found  herself. 

An  indefinable  air  of  desolation  seemed  to 
hang  over  the  stricken  town.  Here  and  there 
an  inspector  from  the  Board  of  Health  hur- 
ried from  house  to  house,  and  a  funeral  pro- 
cession passed,  two  m^  bearing  the  mat- 
wrapped  body  lashed  to  a  bamboo  pole,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sorrowing  woman,  carrying  a 
child  in  her  arms,  while  another  clung  to  her 
^irts  as  it  toddled  along^de.  Otherwise  the 
streets  were  grass-grown  and  empty.  The)- 
were  silent,  too;  no  children  cried  or  shouted, 
and  no  gamecocks  crowed.  That  station 
itself,  roofless  and  with  blackened  walls, 
though  its  condition  dated  from  the  time  of 
Aguinaldo,  still  added  to  the  effect. 

The  doctor's  face  was  beaming  as,  dis- 
mounting, he  came  toward  Gary.  Few  things 
could  quench  the  indomitable  good  humor 
of  this  medico,  and  a  cholera  epidemic  was 
not  one  of  them. 

"Hello,  old  man.  Glad  to  see  you  again," 
said  he.     "Got  the  stuff?" 

"Pint  of  chlorodyne,  an  ounce  or  two  of 
opium,  and  a  half  dozen  brandy.  Did  you 
expect  more?  Yes?  Then  you  were  an  ass. 
There  wasn't  any  more,  and  there  won't  be, 
until  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer  or  a  mud 
scow  or  something  that  they've  sent  to  Hong- 
kong gets  back." 

The  doctor's  face  fell.  "We  had  380 
deaths  yesterday,"  said  he.  "Three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  in  one  day,  out  of  the  36,000 
inhabitants  of  this  town." 
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"And  Manila  had  260  out  of  350,000,  or 
thereabout.  That's  why  they  cornered  the 
available  medicine  supply,  I  suppose,  poor 
dears.     But  look  here.  Jack " 

"What  on  earth — "  began  the  doctor,  in- 
terrupting, a  look  of  utter  astonishment  com- 
ing over  bis  face.  Gary  glanced  back  and 
saw  that  Ma  Wilson  had  come  around  the 
comer  of  the  station.  For  the  moment  he 
had  forgotten  her. 

"Hush — she'll  hear  you.  She  was  through 
the  quarantine  lines  before  I  saw  her.  Would 
come.  Got  a  son  here,"  Gary  whispered 
hurriedly,  "Oh,  Mrs.  Wilson,"  he  called 
aloud.  "This  is  the  doctor  of  whom  I  spoke 
to  you — the  doctor  who  takes  care  of  us  all. 
Jack — "  Turning,  he  saw  that  the  medico 
had  gone,  and  was  speaking  to  the  native 
orderly,  who  galloped  oS  as  fast  as  his  tiny 
pony  would  cany  him.  Then  the  doctor 
returned  and  was  introduced. 

The  ceremony  was  hardly  completed  when 
an  ambulance  drove  quickly  up  to  the  plat- 
form, and  from  it  there  got  out  a  young  man, 
dressed  like  a  native,  who  promptly  was  in- 
folded to  Ma  Wilson's  capacious  bosom. 
Gary  caught  sight  of  his  face  over  her  shoul- 
der, and  with  an  expression  of  utter  loathing 
on  his  own  face,  Gary  turned  away. 

For  it  came  as  a  shock  to  the  Supervisor 
that  he  had  seen  this  man  before,  and  had 
known  him  as  one  who  had  committed  what, 
to  an  American  in  the  Philippines,  is  con- 
sidered an  unpardonable — llu  unpardonable 
— crime.  He  had  married  a  native,  he  had 
thrown  in  his  lot  with  natives,  and,  as  far  as 
he  could,  bad  become  one  of  them.  Also, 
though  be  was  without  proof,  Gary  was  cer- 
tain that  this  person  had  guilty  knowledge  of 
the  theft  of  some  Goverrmient  money.  But 
even  this  crime  paled  to  insignificance  by  the 
side  of  the  other. 

Ma  Wilson's  son  returned  her  greetings 
affectionately  enough,  then  gently  released 
himself  from  her  arms.  He  waved  his  hand 
toward  the  ambulance,  from  which  a  woman 
was  just  emer^ng. 

"My — my  wife,  mother,"  he  said,  rather 
uncertainly. 

Gary  looked  at  the  woman  as  she  straight- 
ened upon  reaching  the  pldtform  and  turned 
to  speak  to  some  one  still  inside  the  covered 
vehicle.  He  saw  that,  though  heavy,  she  still 
was  graceful,  but  that  the  lines  of  her  face, 
through  their  thick  coating  of  powder,  were 
coarse  and  hard.     In  her  arms  she  carried  a 


bundle.  A  man  of  her  own  race,  young  and 
not  ill-looking,  followed  her  out  of  the  am- 
bulance, giving  her  a  look  as  he  did  so  that 
made  Caiy  stare  in  surprise  at  Ma  Wilson's 
son,  who  appeared  to  notice  nothing.  The 
doctOT  stood  smiling  quietly  and  tu^ng  at 
his  pointed  beard  as  he  watched  Gary. 

"My  wife,  Mother,"  repeated  Ma  Wilson's 
son. 

Before,  the  old  woman  had  not  seemed  to 
comprehend,  but  now  the  words  forced  them- 
selves upon  her.  She  started  back,  with  a 
little  piteous  cry,  and  with  one  band  clutched 
at  her  throat,  as  though  her  breath  would  not 
come.  For  a  moment  she  stood  there,  gaz- 
ing first  at  this  woman,  then  at  her  son. 
Whereupon  her  daughter-in-law  sniffed  au- 
dibly, and,  tossing  her  head,  flung  a  few  words 
in  the  vemacukr  to  her  companion,  which 
made  Gary  fro#n  fiercely,  for  he  understood 
the  words,  and  they  were  not  nice  ones. 
Wilson  laid  his  hand  on  his  mother's  arm. 

"Don't  mind,  Mother,"  he  said,  not  un- 
kindly. "She  don't  mean  anything — she's  a 
little  strange,  that's  all.  She  can't  talk  Eng- 
lish, you  know." 

With  an  effort  Ma  Wilson  pulled  herself 
together.  New  England  stock  does  not  eas- 
ily give  way  for  long  in  times  of  stress. 

"I  know,  Perfessor-boy,  I  know,"  she 
panted.  "'Tain't'  the  way  she  acted;  thet 
was  my  fault,  likely.  Only — only  you'd 
ought  to  'a'  told  me.  It  all  come  so — so 
sudden." 

"Mother,"  said  the  school  teacher,  with  a 
theatrical  dignity  that  made  the  Supervisor 
long  to  kick  him,  "is  it  not  fitting  that  I, 
who  have  devoted  my  life  to  these  people, 
should  choose  a  wife  from  among  them?" 

"But  you  didn't  tell  me,  so  how  was  I  to 
know?"  The  old  woman  sobbed  hysteri- 
cally, but  again  she  pulled  herself  together. 
"  Don't  feel  bad.  Sonny-boy,"  she  said. 
"'Gourse  I  knew  she  was  Spanish  or  somehow 
furren.  The  name  said  that.  But  I  didn't 
expect — and — an'  I  don't  care  anyhow!  No, 
I  don't!  So  long  es  she's  a  good  woman,  an' 
makes  you  happy,  I'll  love  her  like  she  was 
my  Own,  Bring  her  to  me,  Sonny,  an'  tell 
her  what  I  say." 

Wilson  caught  his  wife  by  her  shoulder 
as  she  stood  with  her  back  to  him,  talking 
with  the  man  who  had  accompanied  them. 
She  shrugged  the  shoulder,  but  yielded  to  his 
hand,  and  came  toward  the  older  woman. 
Then  the  bundle  in  her  arms  stirred,  wrig- 
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gled,  and  a  little  hand  flapped  aimlessly  in 
the  air.  It  was  a  baby.  With  a  cry  of  de- 
light Ma  Wilson  snatched  it.  For  a  moment 
it  regarded  her  critically  with  its  inscrutable 
black  eyes;  then  it  smiled,  disclosing  two 
white  teeth.  Oblivious  of  ail  else,  its  grand- 
mother stood  there,  with  the  squirming  little 
ivory<olored  creature  pressed  to  her  cheek, 
talking  to  it  by  means  of  those  low,  inarticu- 
late sounds  which  seem  to  be  the  language 
of  babyhood  the  world  over.  The  baby's 
mother  turned  away  indifferently  and  con- 
tinued the  interrupted  conversation  with  her 
Filipino  friend,  whose  eyes  had  never  left  her. 

Looking  up,  Ma  Wilson  caught  Gary's  eye, 
and  smiled  at  him.  "  My  first  gran'son,"  she 
said,  holding  out  the  l^by.  Ain't  he — ?" 
She  did  ncM  finish  the  question,  but  left  it  for 
Cary  to  do. 

"He  is,  indeed.  All  that.  Wonderfully 
50,"  the  poor  feUow  managed  to  stammer  in 
reply,  painfully  aware  of  his  lack  of  that 
teclmical  vocabulary  of  infantile  praise  which 
is  every  woman's  birthright.  He  was  spared 
any  further  effort,  however.  With  a  glance 
of  dislike  at  Cary,  Wilson  stepped  forward 
and  addressed  his  mother. 

"Come,"  he  said.  "It  is  not  far  to  my 
house,  and  we  will  walk  there.  I  do  not  care 
to  avail  myself  of  Government  transporta- 
tion— at  all  events  while  the  Government  is 
represented  here  as  it  now  is." 

The  old  woman  said  nothing,  but  looked 
from  Cary  to  the  doctor  with  an  air  of  hurt 
astonishment.  She  was  about  to  comply, 
when  the  doctor  stopped  her. 

"Look  here,  Wilson,"  he  snapped.  "You 
and  your  wife  can  walk  till  you're  both  black 
in  the  face,  if  you  want  to.  But  your  mother 
isn't  going  to  hike  that  distance  in  this  sun — 
and  that's  settled  and  flat." 

Before  Ma  Wilson  could  object,  the  medico 
had  bundled  her  rather  unceremoniously  into 
the  ambulance.  For  a  moment  Wilson  hesi- 
tated, but  his  wife  and  her  friend  already 
were  inside,  and  even  he  could  not  help  see- 
ing that  his  mother's  bonnet,  though  doubt- 
less a  proud  creation  of  the  local  milliner 
somewhere,  was  but  an  indifferent  protection 
from  the  torrid  Philippine  heat.  So  he,  last 
of  all,  got  in,  and  they  drove  away. 

The  doctor  heaved  a  deep  sigh  as  they  dis- 
appeared. "Now,  what  in  God's  name  do 
you  think  of  it?"  he  said  to  his  friend.  "What 
do  you  think  of  it?  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
Comedy  of  Errors?    That  good,  clean,  de- 


cent old  American  woman  in  such  a  house- 
hold. Or  a  tragedy  of  errors  seems  more 
probable." 

"A  tragedy  of  errors,  like  enough,"  agreed 
the  Supervisor  gravely.  Then  he  locdted  at 
the  face  of  his  friend,  worn  and  haggard  in 
spite  of  the  good  humor  it  always  showed. 
"Oh,  well,  Jack,  we  must  do  the  best  we 
can,"  he  said,  trying  to  speak  lighdy.  "After 
all,  it's  no  fault  of  ours.  But  do  you  know, 
one  end  of  it  reminds  me  of  a  serial  story  I 
saw  advertised  before  I  left  the  States— God 
bless  them  1 — as  coming  out  in  some  Cham- 
bermaid's Delight  weekly  paper.  'She  Was 
Wedded,  but  Loved  Another,'  it  was  called. 
Now,  who  is  'Another,'  Jack?  I  mean,  who 
is  that  beast  of  a  yellow-faced  gu-gu  who  was 
throwing  the  languishing  eyes  into  Wilson's 
wife?  And  how  did  Wilson  get  here,  any- 
way?" 

"Wilson  got  here  on  account  of  political 
influence;  some  hayseed  congressman,  who 
never  saw  these  islknds,  even  on  the  map, 
probably.  'Another'  is  about  the  worst  we 
breed  here,  and  that's  quite  bad  enough. 
He's  the  man,  unless  I'm  mistaken — and  I'm 
not — that's  getting  the  natives  with  their  backs 
up.  It's  hard  to  do,  but  he's  doing  it — blast 
his  soull" 

They  had  reached  the  headquarters  of  the 
Board  of  Health.  The  doctor  bad  appro- 
priated the  big  convent  for  this  purpose. 
Approaching  it,  one  was  smitten  with  the 
smell  of  carbolic  acid.  Everything  reeked 
with  it — walls,  floors,  furniture,  and  even  the 
clothing  of  the  American  guards,  mostly  old 
soldiers,  who  stood  or  lounged  about  the 
doorway,  awaiting  an  assignment  to  duty. 
Gary  turned  up  his  nose  at  it, 

"Never  mind,  you'll  wish  for  that  same 
smell  before  long,  and  won't  find  it.  There's 
mighty  little  carbolic  left,  and  no  more  com- 
ing, it  seems.  But,  as  you  say,  we  must  do 
the  best  we  can,  but  the  natives  are  getting 
ugly  about  our  burning  then*  houses.  They 
don't  see  the  necessity  for  it,  of  course.  I've 
taken  the  city  hall— how  d'ye  call  it  now? — 
presidincia — for  a  detention  camp  and  the 
schoolhouse  for  the  hospital.  Wilson  didn't 
like  it,  but  he's  behaved  very  well,  on  the 
whole.  Be  has  the  rudiments  of  an  educa- 
tion, and  can  see  why  we're  doing  things, 
and  he  tells  the  natives,  and  is  getting  himself 
disliked  in  consequence,  I  hear.  But  he 
keeps  right  on,  I'll  say  that  for  him.  I  must 
make  an  inspection  now.    So  kxig." 
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The  doctor  Nvaddled  off,  and  Cary  threw 
himself  ioto  his  work.  There  was  much  to 
do.  The  doctor,  good  physician  as  he  was, 
had  but  little  executive  bead,  and  a  cam- 
paign, with  all  its  myriad  details,  had  to  be 
planned  and  organized.  All  of  the  foUowing 
days,  and  most  of  the  nights,  Cary  was  on 
horseback.  In  those  days  his  frame  grew 
thinner,  as  did  those  of  his  horses;  his  bead 
was  spinning  for  want  of  sleep.  He  had  not 
seen  Ma  Wilson.  Not  only  had  there  been 
no  opportunity,  but  he  felt  that,  with  Wilson's 
obvious  dislike  erf  him,  such  a  visit  would  be 
painful  to  the  old  lady,  and,  moreover,  there 
was  no  occasion.  Cholera,  as  yet,  had  not 
reached  their  part  of  the  town.  Both  he  and 
the  doctor  had  used  special  efforts  that  it 
should  not. 

In  the  infected  districts  things  were  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  Daily  the  number  of 
those  doleful  little  funerals  increased,  in  spite 
of  all  they  could  do.  As  the  doctor  had  said, 
the  smell  of  carbolic  no  longer  was  perceptible 
in  the  content.  All  that  was  left  was  issued 
only  to  the  inspectors  who  went  from  house 
to  bouse,  and  finally  there  came  a  day  when 
they  carried  forth  the  last  of  it. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day,  Cary,  booted 
and  spurred  as  he  had  dismounted  a  few ' 
minutes  before,  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  chair, 
when  he  was  roused  by  footsteps  on  the  pol- 
ished mahogany  floor.  It  was  Clancy,  chief 
in^>ector,  and  Caiy's  right-band  man. 

"Well,  what  is  it  now?"  snapped  Clancy's 
master. 

"Cases,  sorr,  two  av  thim,  in  Buldti^. 
The  docthor's  gone  there  already.  I  didn't 
want  to  wake  you,  sorr,  but  you  gev  anders 
that  you  should  be  let  know  if " 

Cary  sprang  to  his  feet.  This  was  the 
barrio — a  village  having  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  a  town  that  a  ward  has  to  a  city — 
where  the  Wilsons  lived. 

"Have  one  of  my  horses  saddled  at  once," 
he  ordered,  then  asked:  "Was  there  any 
trouble?" 

"'Tis  already  done,  sorr.  The  natives  is 
ugly,  an'  gcttin'  uglier,  I  fear,  but  there  was 
lillle  trouble.  Wan  man  ran  at  me  wid  a 
bolo,"  replied  Clancy,  with  a  reminiscent 
grin. 

"And  you?  Did  you  shoot  him?  You 
mustn't  unless  you  have  to,  you  know," 

"I  did  not.  I  was  scatlherin'  carbolic  on 
the  flure,  an'  some  of  it  got  on  the  bare  shanks 
of  the  naygur.    He'll  b«  runnin'  yet,  I  think, 


sorr.  I  cudden't  stop  bim,"  said  Clancy,  as 
he  followed  the  Supervisor  out  of  the  room 
and  down  the  stairs. 

"Do  you  know  this  man?" 

"I  do,  sorr,  but  not  be  name.  'Tis  the 
man  what's  always  hangin'  round  the  house 
av  that  schoolmasther." 

"Follow  me  with  a  dozen  men,  mounted, 
as  soon  as  you  can  get  them,"  called  Caiy, 
and  swinging  into  his  saddle,  he  galloped 
away. 

The  road  was  lined  wilh  cocoanut  palms, 
through  which  the  bright  moonlight  filtered, 
casting  weird  shadows  that  raced  over  the 
engineer  as  be  galloped  along.  A  breeze, 
gratefully  cool,  came  from  the  sea,  and  rai- 
ded the  fronds  with  a  noise  like  pattering 
rain.  This,  and  the  soft  thud  of  hoofs  on 
the  grassy  road,  were  the  only  sounds.  Once 
a  man  sprang  out  from  a  deep  shadow  at  the 
horse's  head.  Cary  struck  downward  with 
his  heavy  crop;  the  blow  fell  on  a  basket  hat, 
smashing  it.  The  man  reeled  back,  and  the 
horse  galloped  on.  Evidently,  as  Clancy 
bad  said,  the  natives  were  getting  ugly.  This 
was  the  first  time  such  a  thing  had  happened. 

From  the  direction  of  the  cemetery  there 
came  the  popping  of  rifles,  and  a  red  glow 
rose  in  the  sky.  A  moment  or  two  later,  an- 
other glow,  nearer  at  hand,  grew  rapidly  un- 
til it  fairly  disputed  the  sway  of  the  moon- 
beams, and  as  it  shone  down  the  straight  road, 
colored  everything  as  though  with  blood.  By 
this  Cary  knew  that  the  doctor  already  was 
at  work,  and  that  the  infected  house  was  be- 
coming harmless  by  means  of  the  only  disin- 
fectant they  then  had  at  command, 

A  Uttle  farther  along  the  road,  and  the 
burning  house  was  in  sight.  Standing  full 
in  the  glare,  leaning  on  a  rickety  bamboo 
fence  and  watching  the  fire,  stood  a  woman. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  form  of  Ma 
Wilson,  Cary  pulled  up  and  dismounted. 
She  started  when  she  saw  who  it  was,  and 
half  turned  away,  but  then  turned  back 
again,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"I'm  awful  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said  sim- 
ply. "I  s'pose  I'd  ought  not  to  be,  but  I  am, 
for  I  know  my  boy  must  'a'  made  a  mistake. 
It  Stan's  to  reason  that  you  wouldn't  be  a- 
workin'  for  these  people  of  his,  as  he  calls 
'em,  and  a-reskin'  your  life  for  'em  if  you 
hated  an'  despised  'em  like  he  thinks  you  do, 
But  never  mind."  she  added  reassuringly. 
"It'll  come  out  all  right.  He's  too  good  not 
to  see  a  mistake  when  it  is  a  mistake.    And 
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I  was  dreadful  lonesome,  an'  did  need  some- 
buddy  to  talk,  to,"  she  finished. 

"Where  is  your  son?"  asked  Caiy,  shaking 
hands. 

"Over  there,  talkin'  to  them  people,"  she 
replied,  with  a  motion  of  her  head  toward  the 
burning  house. 

Cary  looked.  A  group  of  sullen  natives 
stood  listening  with  but  half  an  ear  to  the 
school  teacher  who,  dressed  like  themselves, 
was  haranguing  them.  Near  by,  the  doctor 
stood  by  his  horse,  with  a  couple  of  inspectors. 

"Your  son  doesn't  seem  to  be  pleasing 
'hispeople']ustnow;at  least  they  don't  seem 
to  approve  particularly  of  what  he's  saying." 

"No,"  agreed  Ma  Wilson,  with  a  sigh. 
"I  don't  know  jest  what  it  is  thet  he's  sayin'. 
I  can't  understand  that  talk;  hut  I  think  it's 
about  the  doctor.  He  only  has  three  men 
with  him,  an',  those  folks,  poor,  igner'nt 
things,  do'  know  what  he's  tryin'  to  do  for 
'em.  So  they're  mad  becus  he  bums  the 
houses.  But  my  boy'll  fix  all  that.  It's 
mighty  noble,  what  he's  doin',  tryin'  to  up- 
lift them  downtrodden  folks,  an'  has  mar- 
ried the  woman  of  his  choice,  'stead  of  lookin' 
down  upon  'em  an'  despisin'  'em  like  the 
other  Americans  do.  It's  a  ^orious  life 
work.    Yet " 

Cary  had  turned  his  head  to  conceal  a 
smile,  but  it  vanished  quickly  of  its  own  ac- 
cord as  something  very  like  a  sob  broke  from 
the  poor  old  woman.  He  could  think  of 
nothing  to  say;  he  nodded  sympathetically. 

"Some  ways  I  can't  help  wi^in'  thet  he — 
he'd  thought  differ'nt,  an'  that  ske  was  more 
like  what  we're  used  to.  I  can't  talk  to  her. 
It's  dreadful  hard  to  bear.  An'  she  don't 
act  's  though  she  wanted  to  talk  to  me.  If 
she  was  makin'  him  happy,  'twould  be  all 
right;  I  could  stand  anythin'  then.  But  she 
ain't.  He  ain't  happy,  though  he  won't  say 
SO.  She  don't  care  for  him  like  she  should. 
The  boy  says  thet  it's  just  her  manner,  be- 
cus her  raisin'  has  been  what  it  was,  and  her 
folks  is  differ'nt,  but  it  ain't  so.  No  woman, 
no  matter  where  she  was  bom,  is  so  unlike 
any  other  woman  thet  the  other  woman  can't 
tell  such  things.  It's  terrible — terrible — to 
see  what  I  see,  an'  not  be  able  to  do  a  thing 
or  say  a  word.  An'  now  if  anythin'  should 
happen  to  the  little  feller,  I  jus'  don't  know 
what  I'd  do," 

She  broke  down  completely,  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  arms,  which  were  folded  on 
the  fence  top,  while  her  shoulders  shook. 


Gary's  every  instinct  was  roused  in  sympa- 
thy, therefore  he  was  stricken  dumb,  after 
the  manner  of  his  kind. 

"I  hope  nothing  has  gone  very  far  wrong 
with  the  little  chap,"  he  ventured,  after  a 
while.  • 

Ma  Wilson  raised  her  head.  "No,  I  guess 
not,"  said  she.  "But  he's  ailin'.  He's 
asleep  now.  I'd  like  to  have  the  doctor  look 
at  him  if  he  would.  My  boy  thought  he 
wouldn't  care  to,  seein'  whose  son  it  was, 
but  mebbe — since  he's  right  here " 

"Of  course  he'll  come.  Gladly,"  inter- 
rupted Cary,  with  some  indignation,  as  the 
old  woman  hesitated.  "What  do  you  take 
him  for,  anyway?"  He  stopped  in  order  to 
step  out  and  meet  Clancy  and  his  men,  who 
came  sweeping  down  the  road. 

"Don't  stop,"  shouted  Cary,  as  the  men 
slowed.  "Go  down  where  you  see  those 
natives,  and  then  stand  by.  A^  the  doctor 
if  he'll  please  come  here."  Clancy  saluted, 
and  put  spurs  to  his  horse. 

Ma  Wilson  looked  her  gratitude,  but  said 
nothing,  and  there  was  a  long  pause.  Again 
came  the  sound  of  rifles  from  the  gravej'ard, 

"Did  you  hear  that?"  asked  Cary, 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  with  a  brave  attempt 
to  smile.  "That  noise  can't  fool  me  no  more, 
though.  I've  heard  too  much  bamboo  a-bum- 
in'.  Besides,  I  can  see  the  fire  in  the  sky 
there." 

"There's  no  bamboo  in  that  fire,"  rejoined 
the  engineer.  "What  you  heard  was  rifles. 
We're  burning  bodies  on  consecrated  ground 
because  we  can't  any  longer  bury  them  in 
it.  The  cemetery's  full.  But  I  don't  tell 
you  this  to  frighten  you.  I  want  you  to  un- 
derstand. The  people  are  re^sting  this — 
and  you  hear  the  result.  I  want  you  to  come 
to  the  convent,  where  it  is  safe,  and  bring  the 
baby — your  son,  too,  for  that  matter." 

"  My  boy  wouldn't  go  away  from  the  place 
where  he  thinks  his  duty  is,"  said  the  old 
woman  proudly.  "An'  do  you  s'pose  I'd 
leave  him?  Why,  if  anythin'  was  to  happen, 
I'd —  Listen!"  A  feeble  wail  came  from 
the  house.  "It's  the  baby;  I  must  go." 
And  she  hurried  away. 

Gary  lighted  a  cigarette  and  waited.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  he  could  do  for  this 
woman,  and  his  inability  to  aid  made  him 
sick  at  heart  In  a  little  while  the  doctor 
came,  reeling  out  of  his  saddle  with  a  word 
of  explanation  on  his  lipa, 

"  I  had  to  wait  and  see  that  the  house  was 
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burning  so  that  no  one  could  go  inside  il 
before  I  left.  What's  wrong  here?  N»t 
Mrs.  Wilson!" 

"No.  Oh,  no.  The  kiddy;  she  wanted 
you  to  have  a  look  at  him,  but  there's  nothing 
much  the  matter,  she  thinks." 

"God  grant  there's  not,  for  her  sake,"  s'.iid 
the  dtxtor  fervently.  "But  I  don't  think 
there's  any  cholera  in  this  barrio." 

"But  what  of  those  two  cases  that  were  in 
that  house  up  there?  I  don'l  understand," 
cried  Cary.  "Have  you  sent  'em  to  the  hos- 
pital?" 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  "No.  There 
was  no  need.    They're  in  the  house  yet." 

"Dead!  Already?  Heavens,  but  that's 
bad!  Why,  Jack,  the  cholera  hasn't  acted 
as  quickly  as  that  since  it  first  came.     And 


now  that  the  germ   has  grown  weaker,  or 
whatever  it  is,  it  takes  lots  longer.    Some  of 

the  beggars  get  well,  and  the  rest  don't " 

"1  know.     Did  you  ever  hear  of  El  Punto 
de  Flechd?" 

"It's  a  plant  the  natives  make  poison  of." 
"A  tasteless  vegetable  alkaloid,  that  acts 
so  like  cholera  that  one  can  tell  it  only  by  a 
microscopical  examination.  It's  played  a 
considerable  part  already  in  this  epidemic, 
I  fear.  Just  now  I  hadn't  my  microscope; 
and  if  I'd  had  it,  it  wouldn't  have  served  to 
convict  any  one  person.  But  those  two  dead 
men  were  followers  of  Wilson,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  sup{>osable  that  our  little  friend 
'Another' — who  was  in  the  house,  you  will 
remember — wouldn't  be  sorry  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way.    Here  comes  Clancy  back. 
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with  liis  men.    I'm  going  in  to  see  that 
child." 

Clancy  came  up.  There  was  no  further 
need  of  him  and  the  parly  l)y  the  burning 
house,  he  said,  as  ihe  natives  had  "scatthered 


been  settled  before  the  lighted  doorway  was 
again  filled  by  the  doctor's  burly  form. 

"The  boy's  all  right  enough,"  said  he 
cheerily,  anticipating  Gary's  question.  "Lit- 
tle feverish,  that's  all.    Teeth." 


taking  the  form   of  M„   )Fih« 


an'  skydoodled,"  to  use  his  expression,  at  the 
sight  of  potential  force.  So  he  suggested 
that  he  and  his  men,  leaving  a  couple  at  the 
Wilson  house,  should  go  back  to  headquar- 
ters as  the  central  point,  there  to  be  ready 
for  whatever  might  occur.  But  Gary  decided 
that  for  the  present,  at  least,  ihey  should  stop 
where  they  were,  so  they  did.     The  point  had 


"Thank  G.od!  Thank  God  for  that  at 
least ! "  said  a  tremulous  voice  from  the 
shadows  behind. 

With  a  rush,  the  doctor  stumbled  down 
the  steps  and  flashed  his  electric  torch.  The 
circle  of  light  fell  on  the  face  of  Wilson,  hag- 
gard and  twitching.  His  body  swayed,  and 
he  clutched  at  a  gatepost  for  support. 
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"  What's  up  with  you  ?  Sjieak,  can't  you  ? " 
snapped  the  doctor,  springing  forward.  But 
there  was  no  need  to  ask.,  and  already  he  de- 
cided in  his  mind  what  the  answer  should 
be;  the  face  before  him  was  enough  for  that 


doctor  again.  "Here,  Cary,  grab  hold,  and 
help  me  get  him  into  the  house." 

"Clancy!"  bariied  the  Supen^isor,  gather- 
ing Wilson  bodily  into  his  anns. 

"Here,  sorr," 


mphanlly: 


Straightening  with  an  effort,  Wilson  waved 
the  doctor  away,  then  spoke. 

"I  am — I'm  sick,  doctor.  Very,"  he 
gasped.  "I  know  you — you  don't  like  me. 
I  know  what  you  think  of — of  me,  and  I  of 
you — of  you.  But  I  thought  that  perhaps 
on  account — account  of  my  mother,  you — " 

"Rot,  man!    Cut  that  out!"  snapped  the 


"Surround  this  place.  Let  no  man,  wom- 
an, or  child  leave  It  without  orders."  Then 
he  carried  the  limp  body  of  the  school  teacher 
into  the  house  and  laid  it  on  the  bed. 

Ma  Wilson,  from  the  doorway,  had  seen 
and  heard  it  all.  From  the  first  she  had  ut- 
tered no  sound;  there  were  things  to  be  done, 
and  after  the  manner  of  her  kind,  she  was 
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doing  them.  Now  she  swiflly  undressed 
her  son,  us  she  mighl  h;ive  undressed  »  child, 
hut  Ciiry  Siiw,  by  the  light  uf  the  smokj' 
kerosene  lam|),  thiit  her  face,  usually  so  rosj', 
was  as  white  as  the  hair  that  framed  it. 

In  its  tittle  hammuck,  slung  across  a  cor- 
ner, Ihe  child  was  sleeping;  in  a  second  corner, 
"Another"  squatted  on  his  heels,  his  eyes 
turned  on  the  lioor.  The  child's  mother 
stood  near  the  liihle  supporting  the  lamp, 
drawn  lo  her  fidl,  graceful  height,  her  arms 
folded,  her  face  expressionless,  and  her  black 
eyes  seeing  everylhing. 

Only  once  did  Wilson  show  any  signs  of 
consciousness.  Then  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
smiled  up  at  his  mother,  who  smiled  bravely 
in  return;  then  turned  away  as  though  to 
place  on  a  chair  Ihe  clothes  she  had  removed, 
and  quickly  brushed  her  eyes  with  the  back 
of  her  hand.  Cary  turned,  and  stared  hard 
out  of  a  window,  cursing  under  his  breath. 


"Water,"  said  the  sick  man  faintly. 

The  doctor  was  dropping  some  medicine. 
Lifting  ({uickly  from  the  table  a  glass,  half 
filled,  Wilson's  wife  swept  between  his  mother 
and  the  bed.  Raising  his  head,  she  held  the 
glass  to  his  lips,  and  he  drank  greedily.  The 
doctor  raised  his  eyes,  but  too  lale.  Before 
he  could  interfere,  she  laid  her  husband's 
head  back  on  the  pillow  and  let  the  glass  fall 
from  her  hand,  so  that  it  broke,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  its  contents  ran  through  the  floor 
of  split  Uimboo,  and  was  lost.  The  woman 
bnished  by  him,  and  for  the  first  time  there 
was  an  e.tpression  on  her  face.  She  was 
smiling  triumphantly. 

Instantly  the  doctor  poured  his  medicine 
down  Wilson's  throat,  and  grasping  his  wrist. 
felt  for  the  pulse  there.  Her  hands  clinched, 
and  whiter  if  possible  than  before,  Ma  Wilson 
stood  and  watched  them  both.  Then  she 
sank  heavily  into  a  chair,  for  the  doctor  re- 
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leased  his  hold  and  reveiently  pulled  the 
sheet  over  the  face  of  her  son. 

"Get  them  out  of  here!  "  commanded  the 
doctor  hoarsely.  "Do  it  now.  Send  a  man 
for  my  microscope,  and  lell  him  to  ride." 

Before  the  doctor  finished,  "Another"  and 
the  new-made  widow  already  had  passed 
down  the  steps.  Ma  Wilson's  body  seemed 
to  understand,  even  though  her  mind  did  not. 
Mechanically  taking  up  the  child,  she  deftly 
folded  a  blanket  around  him,  and  followed 
the  others.    The  doctor  handed  down  a  chair. 

Cary  gave  the  order.  In  a  little  while  the 
ambulance  drove  up  at  a  gallop,  and  a  man 
got  out  with  the  microscope  case,  which  was 
passed  to  the  doctor.  In  the  interval  that 
followed  Cary  paced  furiously  up  and  down 
the  road,  as  though  his  speed  could  hasten 
the  time.  Ma  Wilson  sat,  silent  and  motion- 
less, in  her  chair.  W'hen  at  last  the  doctor 
came  out  of  the  house,  he  went  to  her, 

"There's  no  fear  of  contagion,  Mrs.  Wil- 
son," he  said.  "There'll  be  no  quarantine, 
therefore.  I'm  sorry  to  say  it — we  shall  miss 
you — but  don't  you  think  you'd  better  go 
away  from  this  place?  No  good  can  come 
of  staying,  it  seems  to  me." 

She  slowly  shook  her  head.  "No,  no 
good  can  come.  No  good — no  good,"  she 
said.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  spoken 
since  she  went  into  the  house  to  hush  the 
crying  child.  Her  two  hearers  fairly  started 
at  the  sound  of  her  voice;  it  was  like  that  of 
some  one  else,  hard  and  dry  and  mechanical. 

"The  train  leaves  at  three;  it's  nearly 
two  now,"  the  doctor  went  on.  "So,  if  you 
want  to — to  get  your  things  tc^ether,  or  any- 
thing, you  know,  perhaps  you'd  better " 

Nodding  her  acquiescence.  Ma  Wilson 
rose,  and  moved  toward  the  house. 

"Call  us  when  you're  ready,"  finished  the 

"I  won't  be  long,"  replied  the  mechanical 
voice.     "No  good  of  staying  now." 

She  went  into  the  house.  The  doctor 
mopped  his  forehead.  "Thank  heaven,  she 
didn't  see,  and  didn't  understand,"  he  said 
to  Car)'.     "  You  did,  of  course." 

"Of  course.  I  never  doubted  from  the 
first  what  the  cause  of  death  was,"  replied  the 
Supervisor,  "That  was  why  I  ordered  the 
ambulance.  But,  Jack,  can't  we  cinch  those 
two  brutes  some  way?  Legally,  I  mean. 
I'd  rather  do  it  that  way— if  I  can." 

"No.  We  can't.  There's  not  one  atom 
of  legal  proof  against  anyone,"  answered  the 


doctor  mournfully.  "Wilson  was  ill  when 
he  came  into  the  house.  God  only  knows 
where  he  got  his  first  dose.  But  these  two 
people  mustn't  stay  here,  where  that  poor 
old  woman  can  see  them  when  she  comes 
out."  He  turned  to  the  woman.  "Go!" 
he  said  in  Spanish,  pointing.  She  rose,  and 
with  an  insolent  leer,  sauntered  past  him. 

Cary  wasted  no  words,  but  stalking  to 
where  "Another"  squatted,  caught  that  little 
brown  brother  by  the  collar  of  his  shirt  and 
jerked  him  to  his  feet.  The  big  Supervisor 
had  played  football  not  so  very  long  before. 
He  took  a  couple  of  quick  steps  and  kicked 
— once.  With  outstretched  arms  "Another" 
soared  through  the  air,  crashed  through  the 
rickety  fence,  and  fell  prone  outside.  Dart- 
ing a  glance  of  hatred  at  the  Supervisor,  the 
woman  helped  her  lover  to  his  feet,  and  to- 
gether they  hurried  down  the  road. 

Cary  sighed.  "Well,"  said  he,  "they'll 
try  to  run  the  guards  and  get  away  from  the 
town.  That's  a  certainty.  And  the  guards 
have  orders  to  be  especially  quick  on  the 
trigger  to-night.     Th-al's  a  comfort." 

Ma  Wilson  came  down,  dressed  for  the 
journey.  "This  house — an'  the  things  in  it 
— who  do  they  belong  to?  "  she  asked. 

"Nobody  will  ever  use  them  again.  Don't 
fear,"  replied  the  doctor,  with  quick  intuition, 
and  a  shadow  of  relief  passed  over  her  face. 

Her  bundles  were  carefully  packed  around 
her  by  Clancy,  who  then  rode  ahead  to  hold 
the  train  by  force,  if  necessary,  while  the 
ambulance  followed  at  a  walk  hy  Cary's  or- 
ders, in  order  that  the  baby  might  not  be 
wakened.  It  was  waiting  when  they  reached 
the  station.  It  was  in  motion  again  when 
they  had  settled  the  old  lady  in  her  seat. 

"Good-by,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand. 
Her  voice  was  shaking,  but  it  was  her  own 
voice  now.  "Good-by.  I  can't  thank  you. 
1  can't  think  what  to  say.  I  can't  even  feel 
it — ner  nothin'  else — yet.  But  I'll  never 
fei^et  how  good  you've  be'n." 

Cary  could  not  speak.  Leaning  down,  he 
kissed  her  forehead,  then  bolted  from  the  car. 
The  doctor  had  gone  before. 

For  the  third  time  that  day,  as  the  two 
men  stood  watching  the  train  as  it  dwindled 
in  the  distance,  a  red  glow  rose,  and  they 
knew  that  it  was  Wilson's  house  that  burned, 
lighting  his  mother  toward  the  sea  and  her 
own  country.  The  train  vanished  around  a 
curve,  and  the  two  Americans  wearily  mount- 
ed and  rode  back  to  their  worit. 
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IUPREMEST   satisfaction 
reposed  on  Joe's  face  as  he 
closed  ihe  door  of  ihe  Mil- 
ton Hotel  behind  him  and 
medilaiively   drew  a  coat 
sleeve  across  his  mouth. 
"Relief  wagon!"  the  old 
man   muttered  softly  to  himself.    "Wa-al, 
I'm  dummed!     Re- 
lief wagon   fer  Joe 
Milion,"  and  his 
withered    form    was 
doubled  up  in  gales 
of  silent  laughter. 

Slowly  the  old 
man  walked  up  the 
crooked  street  with 
its  ramshackle  little 
(rame  dwellings 
leaning  toward  their 
counterparts  across 
the  way.  Down  the 
long,  narrow  grass- 
grown  street  running 
from  the  hotel  to  the 
foothills  not  a  vestige 
of  life  was  visible. 
Not  a  sound  broke 
the  stillness  of  the 
little  mountain  vil- 
lage; not  a  sign  of 
human  activity  any- 
where in  the  whole 
town — with  its  huts 
all  broken  in  the 
joinery;  jagged  holes 
where  windows  had 
been,  and  the  joints 
of  tin  that  answered 

for  chimneys  lying      "-^H  il"  sP'"'  "f  '>" 
with  drunken  gayety  that 


at  all  sorts  of  crazy  angles.  Not  a  dog  trotted 
down  the  thoroughfare,  not  a  wagon  rumbled 
in  the  distance.  E\erywhere  was  solitude  so 
intense  as  to  be  awful. 

Yet  the  old  man  seemed  to  walk  straighter 
as  he  progressed  and  to  look  about  more  and 
more  carefully  as  with  intense  satisfaction  he 
pointed  his  cane  at  something  in  the  distance. 
"Most  mail  time," 
he  cheerily  sang  out, 
as  though  to  some 
one  across  the  street. 
The  sturdy  tones 
came  hurtling  back 
from  the  hills  with  a 
hollow,  mocking 
sound,  "Most  mail 
— time — mail — time 
— time,"  and  like  a 
skipping  pebble  fell 
spent  in  the  bottom- 
less waters  of  In- 
finity, But  Joe  was 
not  thinking  of  any 


such 


tible 


things  at  the  present 
moment,  as  he 
keenly  scrutinized 
the  speck  of  dust 
visible  down  the 
Toad. 

He  was  a  man  of 
not  much  over  fiftv 
who  looked  seventy 
— albeit  a  hale  and 
hearty  seventy,  with 
his  snow-while  hair 
gracefully  framing  a 
gentle,  determined 
face.  All  the  spirit 
of  the  untamed  West 
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"Hank  gave  the  cheery   old  t 


was  in  ihat  face  plu<i  the  refinement  «f  (he 
roan  who  knows  things  and  moreover  knows 
thai  he  knows  ihem.  Hi's  form  was  sturdy — 
yet  not  so  rugged  as  it  should  have  been  to 
endure  the  hardships  his  solitude  had  (orced 
upon  him.  For  Joseph  Milton  was  the  sole 
inhabitant  of  Milton,  Wyoming. 

Twenty  years  before,  he— then  a  pr(«pe(tor 
young  at  the  game — had  struck  a  pocket  of 
nigh  free  gold.  It  was  a  rare  fine  vein  and 
the  farther  he  went  the  more  it  brojidened 
and  smiled  at  him.  Not  being  a  Western 
man,  he  immediately  hiMifed  it  to  the  nearest 
town  and  invited  his  friends  back  l-'ast  to 
share  the  bonanza.  But  even  telegraph 
wires  forsake  the  inane  dash  and  dot  system 
when  loaded  with  messages  of  this  sort  and 
the  magic  word  G-O-L-D  fairly  sizzled  from 
the  ticker,  so  that  all  might  hear.  Suffice  it, 
that  immediately  upon  sending  the  message, 
the  Fremont  operator  forsook  his  keys  and 
toilsomely  led  ihe  procession  to  Milton.     Led 


the  way — for  he  was  followed  by  a  vast  con- 
course from  all  over  the  West,  How  they 
knew  no  one  can  say,  but  GOLD  is  written 
on  men's  foreheads  in  that  country-,  and  their 
bix)t  nails  s[X'll  out  the  magic  word  on  the 
very  ground  they  tread.  By  the  lime  the 
Easterners  arrived,  Milton — named  for  its 
discoverer — was  a  booming  hell-hole  of  lo,- 
ooo  souls,  working  like  mad  by  day  and 
playing  like  mad  at  night.  Shanties  were 
siJeedily  erec^ted;  a  hotel  was  built;  stores 
went  up;  then  came  the  hx^al  newspaper — 
The  Thunderer;  but  all  followed  Ihe  gam- 
bling houses  and  saloons.  Knierprise  was  in 
the  very  air,  and  danced  its  merry  way  to  the 
music  of  dynamite  blasts,  and  cradles  and 
hammers  and  the  click  of  little  ivory  balls, 
It  was  a  real  boom — not  one  of  the  made-to- 
order  kind.  The  gold  was  there — every- 
where in  paying  quantities  fairly  beckoning 
the  hungry  man  animal. 

That  was  Milton's  big  day.     It  always  is 
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in  a  mining  town — the  time  before  the  farther  than  talk;  Joe  was  made  postmaster, 
greed  fever  is  satiated.  Then  an  era  of  pros-  The  editor  was  killed;  Joe  took  his  place — 
perity  set  in.    Men  talked  of  building  decent     and  a  right  smart  sheet  did  he  get  out.     So, 


"  'Cross  country,  ignoring  the  roads,  JathtJ  tbt  maJ  i 


dwellings — and  never  did  it.  A  movemenl 
was  on  foot  to  have  it  raised  from  a  fourth- 
class  to  a  third-rate  post  office — and  got  no 


on  and  on  through  all  the  endless  changes 
every  mining  town  makes,  until  his  pride  in 
Milton  was  like  a  father  for  his  child.    He 
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sold  his  claim,  everything  he  gave  up  to  the 
one  idea.  Roundly  he  rated  public  men  edi- 
torially for  the  slipshod  dwellings  they  occu- 
pied; "Civic  pride,"  he  thundered,  "civic 
pride,"  but  his  voice  was  as  a  whisper  in  the 
ears  of  the  gold-lustful  men,  Mines^-mines 
— mines.  The  money  fairly  shrieked  on  its 
way  to  Milton.  Everyone  wanted  a  bit  of 
the  bonanza,  so  the  Mining  Exchange  was 
built.  Now  all  these  changes  took  years. 
Then  came  the  reaction.  The  fever  was  on 
again.  Mines  thinned;  veins  mysteriously 
disappeared;  always  a  foot  from  where  the 
toilers  stopped,  discouraged,  did  they  reap- 
pear. Disappointment  followed  disappoint- 
ment. Glade,  twenty  miles  east,  was  boom- 
ing. The  gambling  bouses  were  thinning 
out.  Then  men  began  to  move  to  later 
strikes — leaving  good  claims  behind.  The 
exodus  of  the  few  became  the  panic  of  the 
many,  and  the  line  at  the  post  office,  which  of 
a  Sunday  had  strung  out  clear  to  the  foot- 
hills, now  could  easily  get  within  the  little 
building. 

Old  Joe  noticed  the  charige  and  vaguely  it 
piqued  him,  as  a  child.  But  he  went  on  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way,  marking  the  diSerence 
in  the  mail  time,  saw  the  time  when  only  one 
man  answered  his  booming  bass — "All 
ready";  remembered  the  time  when  all  alone 
he  dug  that  man's  grave  and  went  back  to 
town — ^his  town — to  sadly  sort  over  the  mail 
the  others  had  left,  and  to  wait  the  few  odd 
letters  that  still  arrived.  Some  went  as  they 
came,  hurriedly,  madly,  convulsively;  others 
moved  the  very  roofs  over  their  heads;  a  few 
took  their  stock  and  provisions;  but  nwst  had 
left  all  things  absolutely  and  gone  away  with 
no  ties  or  impedimenta  save  the  glitter  lust 
in  their  eyes  to  hunt — and  hunt — and  hunt, 
leaving  everything,  anything,  just  as  they  had 
deserted  some  other  place  to  come. 

For  a  long  time  Joe  Milton  failed  to  realize 
the  change— so  sudden  had  the  shock  been. 
When  he  did,  there  was  no  brooding;  only  a 
mighty  yearning  to  get  them  back,  and  a  ter- 
rible hatred  for  the  town  that  had  called  them. 
He  set  about  his  work  in  a  slow,  plodding 
way,  getting  out  The  Thunderer  once  a 
month  now,  instead  of  weekly;  swung  open 
the  post-office  window  just  half  as  often,  but 
fully  as  religiously;  regularly  went  to  the 
Mining  Exchange,  and,  clanging  the  b^  gong 
over  the  clerk's  desk,  solemnly  announced 
■  the  suspension  of  business  for  the  day;  pre- 
pared his  breakfast  at  the  hotel,  and  cere- 


moniously ate  it  in  the  big  dining  room; 
bought  all  his  goods  from  the  deserted  stocks, 
entered  the  purchase  in  the  books,  and  de- 
pouted  its  value  in  the  cash  drawer.  Never 
for  one  moment  did  he  allow  himself  to  re- 
gard his  old  townspeople  as  other  than  away 
on  a  visit.  He  had  made  Milton  once;  now 
he  would  remake  it.  So  with  pick  and  ham- 
mer every  day  the  old  man  prospected.  A 
rare  diviner  he  was  too.  Gold  he  found — 
gold  in  paying  quantities;  gold  in  old  de- 
serted claims,  just  a  little  bit  farther  on. 
But  never  the  big  strike.  These  were  just 
mere  claims;  only  an  item  in  The  Thunderer. 

And  then  one  wonderful  day— marvelously 
like  another  twenty  years  ago — he  lit  on  a 
beautiful  bit  of  rock,  and  that  same  day — 
irony  of  falel— the  relief  wagon  called  on  the 
cra^  inhabitant  of  Milton — for  crazy,  Joe 
had  been  dubbed  for  years.  Frank  Peters 
drove  the  wagon  clear  from  Glade,  and  Joe 
received  him;  radiantly  happy  at  his  assay,  on 
the  steps  of  the  hotel.  Courteous  as  ever,  he 
prepared  a  hospitable  dinner  for  the  man  who 
had  come  to  relieve  his  want;  showed  him 
•over  the  old  town  with  childish  glee — the 
Exchange,  stores,  the  latest  copy  of  The 
Thunderer,  and  gently  saw  him  on  his  way 
back  to  Glade  nonplmed. 

"He  moight  be  crazy  an'  then  ag'in  he 
moightn't,  but  he's  sure  queer,"  was  Frank's 
sage  comment  on  returning. 

So  the  matter  was  dropped  temporarily. 
He  had  food,  raiment,  and  lodging,  and  was 
happy.  Al  Rankin  voiced  the  sentiment  of 
the  camp  when  he  said: 

"We're  all  loco,  an'  if  Joe  thinks  thar's 
gold  thar,  we're  a  heU  of  er  lot  ter  take  him 
away." 

The  next  day — the  one  on  which  this  story 
opens — Joe  Milton,  attked  in  his  best  Sunday 
raimenting,  in  honor  of  his  strike,  was  going 
to  receive  the  mail.  Long  and  steadfastly 
he  gazed  at  the  tiny  speck  of  dust  in  the 
distance  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  until  a 
man  on  horseback  could  be  distinguished. 
Then  it  was  possible  to  make  out  the  features, 
and  finally  Hank  Ayres,  swinging  his  heavy 
mail  pouch  to  the  ground,  followed  it  and 
gave  the  cheery  old  man  a  hearty  hand  grip. 

"Couple  er  letters  to-day,  Joe." 

A  flitting  expression  of  delight  crossed  the 
old  man's  features. 

"Hev  a  drink.  Hank.    Dusty  ridin'?" 

"Thanksl    'Tis  dusty.    Donkeer  ef  I  da" 

Solemnly  the  two  linked  anns  and  slowly 
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paced  across  the  deserted  street  to  the  hos- 
pitably open  door  of  Danny  Callahan's  old 
place.  The  old  man  stooped  painfully  un- 
der the  counter  at  one  end  of  the  bar  and 
deposited  a  bottle  of  "rye"  before  the  mail 
carrier.  With  a  hearty  "How,"  and  a  hasty 
swipe  of  lips  with  coat  sleeves,  the  two  drank. 

"Danny's  away,"  the  old  man  finally 
vouchsafed. 

"Thasso?"  Hank  sbufl9ed  his  feet  uneas- 
ily as  Joe  threw  a  half  dollar  into  the  cash 
drawer. 

"Ya-as.  Been  gone  some  time  now.  Or- 
ter  be  back  this  week." 

"Thasso?"  more  uneasily  than  before. 

"Business  goin'  ter  hell  ef  he  stays  gone. 
I  alluz  liked  Danny,  but  he  hadn't  orter  stay 
so  long  ter  onct,"  he  continued. 

This  conversation  was  too  one-sided  for 
the  dusty  rider,  much  too  queer  for  him  to 
enjoy,  so  he  broke  the  monotony  by  judi- 
ciously tilting  the  battle  toward  the  old  man's 
glass.  "Say  when,"  he  remarked  senten- 
tiously.  Another  guttural  "How"  anda  half 
dollar  went  jingling  across  the  bar.  The  old 
man  quickly  shoved  it  back. 

"Cyan't  nobody  pay  hyar  to-day.  Hank, 
but  me.    I  struck  it  rich." 

Increduloudy  he  gazed  at  the  barkeeper, 
but  the  look  of  quiet  assurance  he  received 
in  return  gave  him  a  start. 

"What!" 

Had  Hank  been  closely  observant  he  would 
have  noticed  a  look  of  cunning,  altogether 
alien,  on  the  open  countenance  opposite  him. 
The  old  man  turned  his  back,  apparently 
busying  himself  with  the  bottles,  while  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  reflection  of  the  mail 
carrier's  features  in  the  bar  glass. 

"Wa-al,  Hank,  I  jest  can't  natcherly  say  I 
struck  it  rich  lately.  I  seemed  to  know 
gold  'us  all  over  these  hyar  diggin's.  Ye  see 
I've  been  alone  hyar  fer  nigh  on  five  years, 
an'  a  man's  got  a  lot  er  time  ter  think  whar 
gold  is,  then." 

"But  ye  said  ye'd  struck  itl" 

This  time  Joe  did  not  attempt  to  suppress 
a  look  of  extravagant  trickery  as  he  carefully 
unfolded  a  copy  of  The  Thunderer  laying 
among  the  multifarious  bottles,  and  spread 
it  before  the  eager  man. 

Hank  regarded  the  paper  carelessly,  dis- 
gust overshadowing  his  features.  "Joe,"  he 
finally  drawled,  as  he  disdainfully  tossed  the 
paper  back,  "my  literairy  persoot  o'  totin' 
mail  ain't  eddicated  me  up  ter  Tlu  Thunder. 


Not  sayin',"  he  hastily  interposed  as  he  saw 
a  hurt  look  steal  over  the  old  man's  face, 
"as  'tain't  th'  best  sheet  in  Idyho — but  I  likes 
ter  read  it  slow  an'  kerful-like  goin'  hum, 
so's  I  don't  miss  nothin'.  Now,  speakin'  o' 
strikes.  Didn't  I  hear  tell  somethin'  *bout 
er  strike?    As  you  wus  a-sayin' " 

The  old  man  with  a  look  of  speedy  good 
nature — almost  childish  in  its  blandness — 
handed  the  paper  back  to  the  man.  "Jest 
take  it  to  the  boys  when  ye  go  back.  It's 
sorter  a  letter  to  'em.  I  been  here  nigh  outer 
five  years  all  alone  now,  an'  I'm  gittin'  lone- 
some. I  want  'era  to  come  back.  They's 
gold  hyar — heaps  er  gold.  Don't  seem  ri^t 
fer  the  boys  ter  leave  me  so  long.  I  want 
'em  ter  come  back.  Milton's  a  good  town, 
an'  there's  gold  hyar.  Take  it  to  'em,  Hank, 
an'  tell  'em  to  read  it  all  through.  Tell 
'em  there's  gold  hyar.  Tell  'em  for  me." 
Eagerly  the  old  man  clutched  his  compan- 
ion's sleeve — "Tell  'em  I'm  lonesome — ole 
Joe.    Tell  'em  that.    Won't  yer,  Hank?" 

The  rough  fellow  looked  pityingly  at  the 
man  behind  the  bar. 

"Joe,  yer  hadn't  orter  be  hyar  this-a-way. 
Donno  wat's  goin'  ter  happen  ter  yer.  Come 
along  with  me." 

The  man  who  a  moment  before  had  seemed 
about  to  burst  into  tears  became  convulsed 
with  an  eager  fury. 

"  Damn  yer  pity!  I  ain't  a  askin'  no  favocs 
of  yel  I  tell  yer  thar's  gold  hyar.  Gold! 
Hell!    Gold  ter  bumi 

"I  ain't  never  ar'sd  nobody  ter  come  ter 
Milton,  Milton  don't  need  nobody.  I  didn't 
ax  nobody  ter  come  ter  Milton  twenty  years 
ago.  I  managed  ter  keep  her  goin'  then 
thouten  no  pa^el  o'  fools  that  'ud  live  in  a 
measly  little  hole  like  Glade.  They  jes' 
natcherly  cum.  Whatta  ye  got  at  Glade?" 
His  voice  rose  with  all  the  di^st  of  a  world. 
"Ye  got  a  six-dollar  mine  'at  petered  on  yet 
Mebbe  ye'il  find  th'  vein  ag'in!  Mebbel 
Sure,  ye  might;  an'  mebbe  it'll  turn  up  an' 
assay  five  dollars — ^why  it  might  make  six  I 
Ye  can't  never  tell  'bout  these  hyar  rich  veins 
over  ter  Glade.  Cose  I  ain't  a  axing  nobody 
ter  leave  Glade  for  Milton.  Milton's  worked 
out!  When  a  fifty-dollar  vein  gets  lost  they 
ain't  no  chance  o'  ever  findin'  ii  ag'in!  Ye 
only  finds  yer  rich  six-dollar  uns.  You  know 
that.  Hank.  Ye've  been  livin'  in  Glade  long 
'nuff  ter  know  that.  But  ole  Joe  Milton — 
he's  been  a-lookin'  so  loi^  fer  ih'  fifty-dollar ' 
boy  'at  he's  loco.    Sure;  ^umb  locol 
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"Now  thar's  a  boy  as  believes  in  Milton." 
Unfolding  the  newspaper  Joe  proudly  in- 
dicated the  large  cut  of  a  man.  "Dr.  Bartle 
by  name,  who  asked  the  world  to  corns  and 
be  cured  of  rheumatism  and  catarrh  by  send- 
ing fifty -cents  mailing  charges  and  receiving 
a  free  bottle  of  Bartle's  Tanya  Elixir  in  re- 
turn. That  man" — again  he  rested  his 
withered  finger  on  the  advertisement — "that 
man's  run  this  hyar  ad.  fer  ten  year  thouten 
stopping;  cose  he  ain't  paid  nothin'  las'  five, 
but  he  showed  his  faith,  an'  he's  a  frien'  o' 
mine.    Have  a  drink.  Hank?" 

An  hour  later  a  sorely  perplexed  man  rode 
slowly  out  of  Milton,  an  empty  mail  pouch 
hanging  from  the  horn  of  his  saddle.  He 
was  puzzling  over  the  four-sheet  copy  of  The 
Thunderer  filled  with  foolish  little  items  con- 
cerning the  absence  of  certain  prominent  citi- 
zens from  town,  and  remarks  regarding  pros- 
pecting tours  made  by  one  "Joe  MUton, 
Postmaster  of  Milton,"  and  "Joseph  Milton, 
Editor  of  this  paper,"  and  "Joe  Milton,  clerk 
of  the  Mining  Exchange,"  etc.,  etc.  Here  and 
there  a  scare  head  chronicled  improvements 
made  in  divers  buildings  of  the  town.  And 
Dr.  Bartle,  in  the  solemn  dignity  of  frock  coat 
and  ^lectacles,  Samboyantly  proclaimed  his 
message  of  joy  to  a  rheumatic  populace. 

There  was  much  mirth  in  Pete's  that  night 
as  Hank  told  of  his  experience— mirth  mixed 
with  sadness  as  they  thought  of  the  plight  of 
their  erstwhile  comrade.  A  hush  fell  over 
the  rough  crowd  as  they  gazed  at  Joe's  mes- 
sage to  them.  Crazy  or  sane — something  in 
the  very  word  "Gold"  in  that  far  Western 
■region  has  a  power  to  send  a  chill  over  men's 
hearts  and  numb  their  brains.  Gold — gold 
— gold — gold — gold — they  had  given  their 
lives  to  the  cabalistic  word.  A  feeling  of 
pity  akin  to  awe  swept  over  the  assemblage 
as  they  saw  the  effect  this  tireless  devotion 
had  had  upon  one  of  their  comrades.  He 
was  not  the  first  they  had  known  to  go  mad 
in  the  elusive  chase. 

"Reckon  we'd  orter  made  him  jine  us," 
sadly  ruminated  Danny  Callahan,  which  re- 
mark seemed  to  sum  up  the  general  senti- 
ment. 

"  Wa-al,  I  dunno,"  said  the  chagrined  man 
who  had  met  such  a  polite  rebuff  only  a  few 
days  before  when  driving  the  relief  wagon. 
"He's  a  purty  hard  costumer  ter  handle." 

"Boys,  it's  up  to  us,"  broke  in  Pete,  the 
proprietor  of  the  house.  "We'll  jest  go 
round  thar,  leisure  like,  next  week  and  take 


keer  o'  the  old  man.  He  ain't  got  no  busi- 
ness bein'  alone,  ef  he's  crazy." 

"Crazy!  Crazy  hell!"  burst  in  a  wrinkled 
old  gold  hunter  by  the  stove.  "Ain't  we  all 
crazy?  Nc«ie  o'  our  business  ef  a  man  'at's 
crazy  wants  ter  prospect  'ith  a  lot  o'  type, 
stid  of  er  pick.  Ain't  1  right,  Hank?"  But 
Hank  vouchsafed  no  answer.  He  didn't 
know  what  to  think.  Somehow  he  didn't 
believe  the  old  man  was  crazy.  There  was 
something  almost  wise  in  his  conver- 
sation; something  that  wasn't  insane  in  his 
tirade  of  sarcasm.  Hank  Ayres  was  puz- 
zled, but  Hank  alone,  and  it  was  readily 
agreed  the  relief  wagon  should  set  out  again 
next  Sunday,  take  the  old  man  by  surprise, 
and  bring  him  in  by  force  if  necessary.  And 
many  a  heart  ached  under  its  rough  red  shirt 
as  they  realized  the  utter  dreariness  of  his 
life  for  the  last  five  years. 

The  week  passed  rapidly — all  too  quickly 
for  the  arrangements  to  be  made  before  they 
could  bring  their  comrade  back,  A  doctor 
must  be  obtained  and  Sid  Johnson  was  dis- 
patched to  the  nearest  town  to  bring  him. 
Then  a  shack  should  be  comfortably  fixed 
up  to  shelter  the  old  man.  Nothing  was 
spared  to  cure  his  malady.  They  would 
make  amends  for  their  cruel  neglect — and 
eagerly  they  set  to  work.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  all  arrangements  had  been  completed 
and  there  only  remained  a  choice  of  who  was 
to  accompany  the  relief  wagon.  It  was  dan- 
gerous work.  Joe  must  not  be  hurt  at  any 
cost — chances  were,  some  one  else  would  be. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  volunteers — rather 
one  of  making  a  choice.  They  should  be  old 
friends,  and  tact  was  first  to  be  employed; 
they  must  be  men  of  fighting  ability — and 
these  two  qualities  were  almost  incompatible 
in  the  township,  where  "Shoot  first  an'  talk 
arter"  was  from  long  usage  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  biblical  writ.  Sim  Peters,  Jake 
Brown,  "Slim"  Hawkins,  and  Tom  Hart 
were  the  chosen  ones. 

True  "Slirii"  was  not  much  of  a  fighter 
and  Jake  a  bit  too  hasty  on  the  trigger,  but 
it  was  the  best  selection  they  could  make, 
and  Saturday  night  the  town  devoutly  prayed 
the  two  might  equalize  each  other. 

Sunday  morning  broke  bright  and  clear 
and  a  thousand  or  more  men  cheered  them 
off  on  their  errand  of  mercy.  Slowly  the 
rumbling  old  wagon  rattled  over  the  rough 
road  while  the  four  men  with  set,  determined 
faces  stood  unsteadily  on  their  feet  in  the 
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bed  and  waved  their  hats  to  the  rapidly 
receding  throng. 

The  crowd  adjourned  to  Pete's  to  await 
developments.  It  was  a  nasty  job  those  four 
were  going  on  and  the  probabilities  were  they 
would  not  all  return.  Death  by  the  tri^r 
is  a  scatter  of  no  great  consequence  out  there, 
but  deliberately  sending  men  to  that  death — 
ah— that  is  another  matter. 

Al  Drummond  sat  at  the  table  where  the 
paper  that  had  caused  all  the  mischief  lay, 
idly  glancing  now  and  then  at  its  tiresome 
repetitions.  Suddenly  he  became  as  stone. 
"Boys!"  he  huskily  called.  A  few  men 
glanced  from  the  bar  in  his  direction,  then 
turned  away.  Eagerly  he  traced  some  words 
out  with  his  finger,  dien  jumping  from  his 
seat,  waved  the  paper  aloft.  A  few  idly 
speculated  as  to  how  A)  had  managed  to 
acquire  such  an  early  drunk.  He  jumped 
upon  the  table  and  held  the  paper  over  his 
head.  "Boys,"  he  fairly  yelled — "look,  boys, 
am  I  plumb  loco?"  Such  actions  were  un- 
precedented and  the  gang  set  down  their 
glasses  and  gazed  inquiringly.  "Boys,  didn't 
Hank  say  this  hyar  was  a  letter  to  us?" 

"You  shore  am  plumb  loco,"  testily  re- 
marked the  wrinkled  old  prospector  as  he 
swallowed  his  whisky. 

"Boys,  did  ye  ever  know  ole  Joe  ter  lie?" 

Drummond  seemed  choking  with  excite- 
ment. His  mouth  opened  and  shut  in  a 
most  alarming  manner.  Finally  he  fairly 
burst  forth.    "Look  at  ole  Doc  Barlle!" 

He  threw  the  paper  in  their  midst  and  lol 

Do  you  suffer  from  rhnimatiEin?  Do  not  be 
discouraged  because 

Joe  Milton  assayed  his  strike  of  last  Moitday  in 
Lone  Guleh  at  siity-nine  a  ton. 

Dr.  Banle  will  cuie  you. 

Twice  they  read.  A  moment  they  looked 
at  each  other  in  dismay  and  chagrin. 

The  relief  wagoni  With  a  wild  yell  the 
place  was  evacuated.  Pellmell,  helter-skel- 
ter they  made  for  the  door.  No  interchange 
of  courteaes  now.  The  gold  thirst  was  upon 
them  all  and  they  fairly  fought  their  way  out. 
Only  one  man  used  the  back  entrance,  and 
that  was  Pete,  the  boss,  and  in  a  trice  he  was 
saddling  his  pony  for  its  long  dash.  Crack 
— crack — went  revolvers  as  men,  balked  in 
their  efforts  to  find  their  ponies,  quickly  shot 
oS  their  guns  as  an  outlet  to  their  spleen. 
Clickety,  clickety,  clickety,  clickety  sounded 
a  lone  pony's  hoofs  as  one  solitary  man 
dashed  across  country  first  at  the  start    The 


sounds  grew  louder.  There  was  a  buzz — 
the  noise,  deafening  noise  of  a  thousand  men's 
intense  silence.  Then  clickety — clickety — 
clickety,  rum — pedidum — pedidimi,  ioud^ — 
louder — beat  the  hoof  on  the  hard  ground 
until  a  fair  riot  of  thundering  hoof  beats 
shook  the  earth.  'Cross  country,  ignoring 
the  road,  dashed  the  mad  cavalcade — 'cross 
country — short  cuts,  anything  to  be  first,  on 
— on — on — while  the  sweat  of  horse  and  man 
blended  in  an  indescribable  steam.  Did  the 
animal  lag,  ready  spurs  were  fiercely  driven 
into  his  sides,  but  not  more  bloody  were  the 
poor  beasts'  flanks  than  the  eyes  of  th«r 
riders.  Fiercely — madly  they  rode,  nor 
stopped  to  help  the  man  who  fell.  Cursing 
— panting  fiends  they  rode.  Now  a  neigh  of 
distress  as  a  pony  stumbled — oaths  and  the 
reports  of  revolvers — flashes  of  light  in  the 
clear  air.  Mad — mad — mad,  every  one  d 
them  on  the  way  to  Milton.  At  last  the  town 
was  in  sight.  The  ponies  were  flecked  with 
bloody  foam  and  still  they  plied  the  quirt. 
Men  dismounted  and  ran — ran  like  sprinters, 
notwithstanding  their  clumsy  boots,  up  the 
grass<overed  street  of  the  town. 

An  old  man  stood  in  his  shirt  sleeves  be- 
fore the  post  office — the  only  placid  figure  in 
the  world  that  day.  Steadfastly  he  watched 
the  crazy  mob  dashing  up  the  street,  some 
afoot,  some  horseback.  They  caught  si|^t 
of  him  and  a  roar  of  joy  went  up  to  the 
heavens.  Thank  Godl  The  relief  wagon 
had  been  anticipated!  An  odd  smile  curved 
the  comers  of  his  mouth  as  he  slowly  with- 
drew within  the  building  and  double  barred 
the  doors.  The  first  man  sprang  forward 
and  threw  his  weight  against  them,  but  not 
an  iota  of  give  was  in  their  solid  portals.  Old 
Joe  was  not  in  sight,  but  peacefully  sorting 
over  the  mail  within  the  inclosure,  just  as  he 
had  sorted  that  same  mail  for  five  years. 
The  whole  mad  mob  was  outside.  Again  and 
again  they  tested  the  door.  It  would  not 
give.  Boom  I  Crash,  and  it  flew  off  its 
hinges  imder  the  mighty  impact  of  their  con- 
certed weight.  A  mad  surge  forward  and 
then — the  mob  halted  under  the  muzzles  of 
two  nasty-looking  revolvers.  Like  a  bit  of 
steel  came  the  old  man's  tones,  every  word 
distinct  as  the  crack  of  a  whip. 

"Cotisam  ye,  what'd  ye  bust  my  door  fer? 
This  yer  post  office  ain't  never  opened  till 
three  o'clock  an'  it  ain't  agoin'  ter  be." 

"Come  out,  Joe!  Come  on  out!"  a  lone 
man  in  the  rear  called. 
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"Ye've  waited  five  years  fer  yer  mail; 
reckon  ye  can  wait  till  three  o'clock,"  and 
click  went  the  shutter  right  in  the  face  of  the 
nonplused  mob. 

Every  second  an  hour,  they  stood.  Waited 
when  gold  was  in  the  very  air  about  them. 
At  last  the  shutter  Bew  open  with  a  snap  and 
again  the  men  sprang  forward.  "Where's 
the  strike?"  pleadingly.  "Where's  the  strike, 
Joe?" 

"Hold  yer  bosses  an'  get  in  line." 

This  man  was  trifling  with  them.  Maybe 
he  was  lying  about  the  strike  after  all.  Pete 
sprang  forward,  an  ugly  look  on  his  face. 

"  Joe,  ye're  all  right,  but  we  want  ter  know 
'bout  that  strike.    Wuz  ye  joshin'  us?" 

A  threatening  murmur  at  the  very  sugges- 
tion arose. 

"Fete  Browning,  git  in  line,  damn  ye  I 
Ye  git  in  line  now.  I'm  postmaster  hyar, 
an'  ye'U  get  yer  mail  fust  er  I'll  know  the 
reason  why.  They  hain't  agoin'  ter  be  no 
disorderly  conduct  in  my  post  office  'cordin' 
to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  er  the  United 
Stateser  Ameriky.    Git  in  line!" 

Sullenly  the  mob  aligned  itself  before  the 
little  window  and  again  it  stretched  its  ser- 
pentine length  through  the  building,  down 
the  street  clear  to  the  foothills.  Silently  they 
received  their  mail  or  asked  for  it,  and  sulkily 
ignored  his  pleasantries.  Finally  the  last 
man  was  through  and  he  emerged  from  his 
shelter. 

"Naow,  boys,  come  along.  Postmaster 
fust,  miner  arter!  Come  along  an'  I'll  show 
ye  somethin'  that'll—  Hellol  Hello,  Sliml 
Hello,  Jake!  Come  fer  yer  mail?  No  I 
Wa-al,  ye'll^it!" 


"Tell  him,  quick,"  fiercely  hissed  Pete, 
and  they  looked  in  amaze  at  the  lowering 
faces  about  them.  "Tell  him  wat  yer  cum 
fer,"  repeated  Pete,  and  Slim,  the  pacificator 
of  the  relief-wagon  expedition,  confusedly 
spoke  up. 

"Wa-al,  Joe,  reckon  we  uns  wuz  wrong. 
But  we  'lowed  as  you  'uz  loco." 

The  old  man  regarded  them  silently  a  mo- 
ment, then  chuckled  gleefully. 

"Loco,  eh?  Wa-al,  mebbe  I  be.  But  I 
ain't  never  lived  in  Glade,  an'  I  struck  it 
twist,    Locol    Wa-al,  I'm  dummed!" 

And  the  procession  slowly  followed  his 
chuckling  lead  down  the  grass-grown  main 
street  of  the  town  of  Milton  out  into  the  foot- 
hills. 

All  that  day  did  Joe  show  them  his  strike 
and  help  them  stake  claims  around  him. 
Merrily  he  showed  them  assays  he  had  taken 
of  deserted  claims  that  now  looked  extremely 
good. 

But  at  night  when  the  tired,  glad  men  as- 
sembled in  Danny  Callahan's,  the  old  man 
seemed  to  lose  his  gayety.  The  eager  throng, 
pressing  about,  could  drag  from  him  nothing 
save  monosyllables.  Finally  he  looked  up 
and  said  very  softly,  so  that  only  those  im- 
mediately around  heard: 

"Waal,  boys,  it's  tough  work  for  an  ole 
man — this  hyar  minin'.  Jes'  let  me  watch 
ye,  an'  tend  post  office."  A  moment  he 
paused  at  the  door,  "Don'  ye  reckon  ye'd 
better  sen'  yer  relief  waggin  back  ter  Glade? 
If  ye  stays  a  little  while,  ye  won't  need  it  no 
more." 

And  as  he  slowly  left  the  room,  not  a  man 
but  knew  what  he  meant. 
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HIGH  crucified  on  every  winter's  night, 
Bound  to  the  cross  of  every  wind  that  blows. 
Frost  on  my  lips  that  leaves  a  kiss  of  blue. 
And  on  my  head  the  thorns  of  driven  snows. 

Sleep  may  not  lay  her  hand  in  that  of  Pain 
Or  Hope  trail  silver  gannents  through  the  dust, 
For  Fate  decrees  the  lines  I  have  to  read, 
Hell  is  what  is  and  Heaven  but  a  crust. 
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THE    PRETORIAN    GUARD 
OF   "FLOATERS" 

By  R.  H.  fuller 


IN  the  days  of  Roman  deca- 
dence it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Prelorian  Guard  to  sell 
the  Empire  to  the  highest 
bidder  and  the  imperial 
purple  was  awarded  to  the 
aspirant  who  had  the  long- 
est purse.  In  these  days  of  strength  and 
prosperity  in  the  United  States  there  has 
sprung  up  a  Pretorian  Guard  of  venal  voters 
who  are  seeking  to  dispose  of  the  ofhces  which 
are  filled  by  election  on  the  same  sordid  prin- 
ciple. 

Encouraged  at  first  by  the  political  "ma- 
chines" of  both  parties  they  have  grown  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  "machines"  to  sup- 
press them.  They  exist  in  greater  or  less 
numbers  in  every  State  and  in  every  political 
division  which  is  capable  of  being  contested 
by  both  parties  with  hope  of  success.  Im- 
munity from  punishment  has  increased  their 
exactions  until  in  many  localities  they  now 
hold  the  balance  of  power  and  are  able  to 
cry  "Stand  and  deliver!"  to  both  the  party 
organ izati<»is.  The  political  leaders  know 
that  in  many  cities,  counties,  and  even  States, 
refusal  of  their  demands  will  entail  defeat. 
Both  sides  are  compelled  to  yield  and  to 
suffer  spoliation  in  silence,  since  by  yielding 
they  make  themselves  the  accomplices  of 
the  vote  sellers,  and  both  being  equaUy  guilty, 
neither  is  In  a  position  to  complain. 

Long-continued  bribery  has  deadened  the 
conscience  of  many  communities.  Sons  have 
followed  the  example  of  their  fathers  and  the 
sale  of  votes  has  become  a  recognized  and 
permanent  family  asset.  The  contagion  has 
spread  even  to  partisan  voters,  who,  while 
refusing  to  sell  their  votes,  decline  to  vote  at 
all  unless  paid  by  their  party  organization. 


No  State  in  the  Union  is  entirely  free  from 
vote-selling  mercenaries,  and  in  some  of  the 
States  their  strength  has  reached  enormous 
proportions.  Once  established,  the  practice 
of  bribery  is  tolerated  and  even  shielded  by 
public  opinion.  The  disgrace  which  ori(p- 
naUy  attached  to  it  ceases  to  exist.  The  legal 
penalties  against  it  are  either  not  enforced  at 
all,  or  if  prosecutions  take  pbce,  the  prose- 
cuting officials  connive  at  acquittal  or  per- 
mit the  lightest  possible  penalties  to  be  im- 
posed. 

It  is  no  exag^ration  to  say  that  millions  of 
dollars  are  paid  to  the  modem  Pretorian 
Guard  in  every  general  election.  Nobody 
knows  what  the  precise  expenditure  is.  The 
amount  is  not  measured  in  any  single  fund, 
no  matter  how  lai^e  it  may  seem.  It  is  made 
up  of  an  undefined  proportion  of  all  the  vari- 
ous funds — national,  State^  county,  district. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  ran  for  Congress 
his  friends  raised  a  fund  of  taoo  to  promote 
his  election.  He  returned  $199.75  ^^^^^  *^^ 
campaign,  explaining  that  on  one  occasion 
he  had  been  "cornered"  and  had  been  com- 
pelled to  buy  cider.  It  is  said  to  have 
cost  W.  A.  Clark  $431,000  to  have  himself 
elected  to  the  Unil^  States  Senate  from 
Montana. 

In  the  debate  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
on  the  bill  providing  for  the  publication  of 
the  campaign  expenses  of  nominees  for  fed- 
eral office,  which  failed  to  pass,  Representa- 
tive William  Sulzer,  of  New  York,  read  to  the 
House  a  statement  of  the  funds  raised  by  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittees in  Presidential  contests  since  i860. 
Mr.  Sulzer  assured  the  House  that  the  state- 
ment had  been  prepared  by  "competent  and 
experienced  men,"  and  that  he  was  convinced 
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of  its  approximate  correctness.    This  s 
ment  was  as  fol1ow:>: 


i860. 
1864. 
1S68. 
187., 
1876. 
iSSo. 
.884. 
1888. 
1891. 
1896. 

1904. 


$100,000 

♦so 

I  as  ,000 

50, 

IS0.000 

75. 

5°. 

95».«» 

900, 

355. 

1,400 

1,350,000 

85s. 

1.850.000 

2,350 

16,500.000 

675 

9,500,000 

415 

3,500,000 

1.250 

Considering  the  magnitude  oi  the  evil  of 
vote  buying  in  the  United  States  the  public 
papers  of  executive  officials  and  the  records 
of  legislative  bodies  are  astonishingly  free 
from  allusions  to  it.  Vet  the  allusions  that 
have  been  made  reveal  with  sufficient  cleai- 
ness  the  actual  conditions  that  exist.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said  in  bis  message  to  Con- 
gress in  1904: 

"The  power  of  the  government  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  election  of  its  own  officials 
is  inherent  and  has  been  recognized  and  af- 
firmed by  repeated  declarations  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  There  is  no  enemy  of  free 
government  more  dangerous  and  none  so  in- 
sidious as  the  corruption  of  the  electorate. 
No  one  defends  or  excuses  corruption  and  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  none  would  oppose 
vigorous  measures  to  eradicate  it.  I  recom- 
mend the  enactment  of  a  law  directed  against 
bribery  and  corruption  in  federal  elections. 
The  details  of  such  a  law  may  be  safely  left 
to  the  wise  discretion  of  the  Congress,  but  it 
should  go  as  far  as  under  the  Constitution  it 
is  possible  to  go,  and  should  include  severe 
penalties  against  him  who  gives  or  receives 
a  bribe  intended  to  influence  his  act  or  opin- 
ion as  an  elector;  and  provide  for  the  publi- 
cation, not  only  of  the  expenditures  for  nom- 
inations and  elections  of  all  candidates,  but 
also  of  all  contributions  received  and  expend- 
itures made  by  political  committees." 

Familiar  as  he  was  with  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  "practical  politics"  in  his  own 
State  of  New  York,  President  Roosevelt's 
recommendations  were  not  idly  made.  These 
conditions  were  set  forth  in  the  annual  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature  of  one  of  his  Demo- 
cratic predecessors  in  the  office  of  Governor 


of  the  State — David  B.  Hill — for  many  years 
leader  of  his  party  and  fully  informed  of  the 
minutest  details  of  political  management. 
As  long  ago  as  18S9,  Governor  Hill's  message 
to  the  Legislature  contained  the  following: 

"Large  sums  of  money  are  expended  at 
each  election,  especially  in  the  rural  districts, 
for  the  ostensible  and  avowed  purpose  of 
getting  the  vote  out.  This  alleged  purpose 
in  most  cases  is  a  mere  pretense,  however, 
and  a  transparent  excuse  for  bribery  and 
corruption.  Money  is  disbursed  under  a 
thinly  disguised  claim  that  it  is  paid  and 
exacted  for  teams,  time  of  men,  and  other 
services  in  getting  the  electors  to  the  polls, 
when  in  fact  its  real  design  or  effect  is  to  in- 
fluence the  man  whose  team  or  services  are 
nominally  employed,  and  thereby  secure  his 
vote  and  the  votes  of  his  neighbors  who  ac- 
company or  assist  him.  The  political  com- 
mittees of  both  parties  report  that  all  over 
the  State  many  electors,  for  the  purpose  of 
exacting  money,  assume  a  disinclination  to 
vote,  and  oftentimes  assert  that  they  will  not 
v<^  unless  they  are  paid  for  their  time  and 
expenses  of  getting  to  the  polls;  and  both 
political  parties  are  thus  compelled  to  hire 
their  own  adherents  to  come  out  and  vote 
their  own  party  ticket." 

Official  testimony  that  the  bribery  of 
votere  prevails  in  other  States  is  not  lacking. 
Governor  Lucius  F,  C.  Garvin,  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  a  special  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  State  in  1903,  depicted  the 
prevalence  of  bribery  there.    He  said: 

"That  bribery  exists  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  elections  of  this  State  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge.  No  general  election  passes 
without,  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  the 
purchase  of  voles  by  one  or  both  the  great 
political  parties.  It  is  true  that  the  results 
of  the  election  may  not  often  be  changed  so 
far  as  the  candidates  on  the  State  ticket  are 
concerned,  but  many  assemblymen  occupy 
the  seats  they  do  by  means  of  purchased 
votes. 

"In  a  considerable  number  of  our  towns 
bribery  is  so  common  and  has  existed  for  so 
many  years  that  the  awful  nature  of  the  crime 
has  ceased  to  impress.  In  some  towns  the 
bribery  takes  place  openly;  is  not  called 
bribery,  nor  considered  a  serious  matter. 
The  money  paid  to  the  voter,  whether  $1,  $5, 
or  $20,  is  spoken  of  as  'payment  for  his 
time.'  The  claim  that  the  money  given  to 
the  elector  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
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his  vote,  but  is  compensation  for  time  lost 
in  visiting  the  polls,  is  the  merest  sophistry, 
and  should  not  deceive  any  adult  citizen  of 
ordinary  intelligence.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  such  towns,  when  one  political  party  is 
supplied  with  a  corruption  fund  and  the 
other  is  without,  the  party  so  provided  in- 
variably elects  its  assembly  ticket,  thus  af- 
fording positive  proof  that  the  votes  are 
bought  and  the  voters  bribed." 

In  Rhode  Island,  according  to  former 
Governor  Garvin,  a  favorite  method  of  brib- 
ing the  voter  is  through  what  is  known  as 
"^e  Tasmanian  dodge,"  because  it  was  first 
practiced  in  Tasmania  when  the  Australian 
ballot  was  adopted  there.  This  "dodge" 
consists  of  giving  the  voter  whose  vote  is  to 
be  purchased  a  ballot  prepared  in  advance 
by  the  men  who  do  the  bribing.  The  voter 
obtains  his  ballot  in  the  usual  way  from  the 
election  officials,  but  he  votes  the  ballot  which 
has  been  prepared  for  him  and  delivers  the 
ballot  which  he  has  obtained  at  the  polls  to 
the  bribers,  who  take  it  from  him  and  pay 
him  his  bribe.  The  new  ballot  is  then 
mari^ed  and  the  operation  is  repeated  with 
another  voter,  who,  in  turn,  delivers  a  fresh 
ballot,  and  so  the  bribery  is  continued. 

The  purchasable  vote  in  Rhode  Island  is 
estimated  at  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  vote,  and 
the  same  proportion  exists  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  Connecticut  it  is  sixteen  per  cent 
and  in  New  York  fifteen  per  cent. 

In  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  other 
States  which  have  adopted  the  main  features 
of  the  Australian  ballot  law,  the  "Tasmanian 
dodge"  is  prevented  by  numbering  all  the 
official  ballots  on  the  stub,  noting  the  num- 
ber of  the  ballot  delivered  to  each  voter,  and 
again  noting  the  number  of  the  baUot  which 
he  offers  to  deposit  in  the  ballot  box. 

It  is  rare  that  the  man  who  negotiates  the 
bribe  is  the  man  who  actually  pays  it.  Va- 
rious tokens  are  given  to  the  voter  to  be 
"cashed"  at  some  designated  place.  In  a 
recent  bribery  case  in  Brooklyn  testimony 
was  given  on  the  trial  that  the  voter  who  was 
bribed  received  a  card  bearing  the  inscription 
"Christmas  Dinner,"  This  card  was  ex- 
changeable for  $3  in  a  certain  saloon. 

In  a  town  in  the  interior  of  the  State  con- 
taining 900  voters,  the  canvass  lists  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  committees 
showed  that  446  of  them  were  purchasable. 
The  system  in  this  town  is  for  the  voter  to 
hold  up  his  fingers  to  indicate  the  number  of 


dollars  that  he  wants  for  his  vote.  The  pur- 
chaser gives  the  voter  a  card  of  a  certain 
color  and  this  card  is  afterwards  cashed.  The 
paymaster  stands  with  his  back  to  the  voter, 
receives  the  card,  and  makes  the  payment 
called  for  without  turning  his  head,  so  that, 
if  necessary,  he  can  truthfully  say  that  he 
does  not  know  who  received  the  bribe.  The 
entire  transaction  is  carried  through  without 
the  exchange  of  a  word  on  the  subject. 

In  Delaware  one  of  the  tokens  used  a  few- 
years  ago  was  a  celluloid  button  of  a'peculiar 
form.  Another  was  a  tin  tag  stamped  "O.K." 

David  B.  Hill's  reference  to  the  hiring  of 
teams  and  payments  for  time  lost  in  going 
to  the  polls  in  the  rural  districts  of  New  York 
State  was  an  allusion  to  a  practice  which  has 
prevailed  for  years  in  nearly  all  the  rural 
counties  of  the  State.  Another  method  is  to 
hire  an  unlimited  number  of  "workers"  on 
pretense  of  getting  out  the  reluctant  voters. 
Expenditures  for  these  purposes  are  specific- 
ally authorized  by  the  law.  There  are  many 
gradations  between  these  semi  legitimate 
forms  of  influencing  voters  and  the  outright 
purchase  of  votes.  In  many  districts  in  the 
State,  especially  in  the  northern  counties, 
lai^e  numbers  of  voters,  from  fifteen  to  thirtj' 
per  cent  of  the  entire  body,  will  not  go  to  the 
polls  unless  they  are  paid.  The  majority  of 
these  voters  cannot  be  induced  to  vote  any 
other  ticket  than  that  nominated  by  their  own 
party,  and  they  would  feel  insulted  if  it  should 
be  suggested  to  them  that  they  had  been 
bribed.  Their  attitude  is  virtually  that  of 
the  blackmailer. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  break  up  this 
custom  when  it  has  prevailed  in  a  locality  for 
years,  because  it  is  not  regarded  as  in  any 
sense  dishonorable.  In  Livingston  County, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  it  had  pre- 
vailed for  a  considerable  period  when  James 
W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
was  nominated  in  1905.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  county  to  leave  to  the  nominee  for  the 
Assembly  the  management  of  the  campaign 
in  his  own  town.  Mr.  Wadsworth  deter- 
mined to  expend  no  money  for  votes.  The 
"floaters"  were  incensed  by  this  decision, 
and  in  his  first  campaign  they  cast  their 
votes  for  his  opponent  and  he  lost  the  town. 
To  intensify  their  disappointment,  some 
strategist  of  the  enemy  spread  the  rumor  that 
the  Republicans  had  a  large  fund  to  be  ex- 
pended for  vote-buying,  Thisrumorreached 
a  band  of  160  ItaJian  voters  who  were  em- 
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ployed  in  the  town,  and  they  came  to  the 
polling  place  in  a  body  before  the  polls  were 
open^,  demanding  through  their  spokesmen 
ti,6oo  for  their  votes.  This  demand  was  re- 
fused, and  they  waited  near  the  polling  place 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  then 
went  away  without  voting  at  all. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance  in 
the  Slate  of  the  re^'enge  taken  by  Coalers 
whose  demands  have  been  refused.  The 
city  of  Ogdensbuig  in  St.  Lawrence  County, 
a  Republican  stronghold,  is  practically  gov- 
erned by  its  mercenary  voters.  The  stru^le 
between  the  party  managers  for  the  conlrol 
of  the  city  created  a  corps  of  "floaters"  which 
A.  B.  Gray,  a.  member  of  the  Assembly  from 
St.  Lawrence,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the 
Legislature  last  winter  upon  a  bill  of  local 
importance,  estimated  at  1,400  in  a  voting 
population  of  4,000,  The  demands  of  these 
"floaters"  became  so  exacting  that  a  few 
years  ago  the  party  managers  on  both  sides 
agreed  to  try  the  experiment  of  purchasing 
no  votes.  To  teach  them  a  lesson,  the 
"floaters"  banded  together  and  elected  the 
Prohibition  nominee  for  Mayor  over  both 
the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates. The  normal  Prohibition  vote  in  the 
city  is  about  aoo. 

In  some  localities  in  the  State,  to  avoid 
angering  the  "floaters,"  the  parly  managers 
on  both  sides  have  been  accustomed  to  divide 
the  purchasable  vole  between  them  before 
ihe  election,  agreeing  up>on  a  price  for  votes 
and  purchasing  only  the  voters  wbose  names 
appeared  upon  their  respective  lists. 

In  the  smaller  cities  in  Ihe  interior  of  the 
State,  where  the  purchase  of  votes  has  been 
the  custom  for  many  years,  it  has  reached 
almost  incredible  proportions.  In  one  elec- 
tion district  in  such  a  city  157  Republican 
votes  were  cast  in  a  recent  election,  and  the 
Republican  leader  of  the  district  admitted 
afterwards  that  he  had  personally  paid  for 
143  of  them. 

In  Delaware  the  chances  of  bribery  with 
impunity  are  increased  by  the  constitutional 
provision  in  the  State  that  the  Altomey- 
General  shall  have  sole  power  to  bring  prose- 
cutions. The  persistent  efiorts  of  J.  Edward 
Addicks  to  have  himself  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  from  Delaware  brought  about 
a  reign  of  election  debauchery  in  the  Slate 
which  was  described  in  detail  by  George 
Kennan  after  an  investigation  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1903.    He  found  that  in  one  Kent 


County  voting  precinct,  175  Union  Republi- 
cans out  of  335  had  been  paid.  In  the  sec- 
ond precinct  of  the  Second  Representative 
District  in  Sussex  County,  the  Addicks  men 
spent  between  $9,000  and  $10,000,  and 
I  bought  307  of  their  401  votes.  In  the  norlh- 
em  part  of  Nanticoke  Hundred,  in  Sussex 
County,  they  polled  158  votes,  of  which  140 
were  purchased.  In  the  Fifth  District  of 
Sussex  they  spent  $5,700  for  407  voles;  in  the 
Fourth  District  $4,500  was  expended  for  340. 

Similar  conditions  were  brought  about  in 
Montana  by  the  Clark-Daly  fight. 

Most  people  no  doubt  still  remember  the 
sensation  that  was  caused  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1868  by  ihe  publication  of  the 
famous  "blocks  of  five"  letter,  written  by 
Colonel  Dudley,  manager  of  the  Republican 
campaign  in  Indiana,  to  the  chairman  of  a 
Republican  County  Commitlee  in  that  State. 
There  were  from  30,000  to  30,000  purchas- 
able voters  in  Indiana  and  the  State  was 
close. 

"Divide  the  floaters  into  blocks  of  five," 
Colonel  Dudley  wrote  to  his  lieutenant,  "and 
put  a  trusted  man  with  necessary  funds  in 
charge  of  these  five,  and  make  him  responsi- 
ble that  none  get  away  and  that  all  vote  our 
ticket.  .  .  .  There  will  be  no  doubt  of  your 
receiving  the  necessary  financial  assistance 
through  the  national.  State,  and  county  com- 
mittees, and  only  see  that  it  is  husbanded 
and  made  to  produce  results." 

Matthew  Stanley  Quay  was  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  in  that 
ca.mpaign,  and  while  the  "floatera"  were 
being  taken  care  of  in  Indiana  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  Colonel  Dudley,  he  prevented 
Tammany  Hall  Irom  casting  its  usual  fraud- 
ulent vote  in  New  York  City.  The  Tam- 
many method  has  always  differed  from  the 
method  employed  in  the  rural  districts. 
Tammany  pays  comparatively  little  attention 
to  the  actual  purchase  of  voters.  Gangs  of 
repeaters  are  hired  to  go  from  one  election 
district  to  another  on  the  days  of  registration 
and  register  under  assumed  names  from  fic- 
titious addresses.  These  fictitious  names  are 
preserved  upon  slips  of  paper  which  are  sup- 
plied to  other  gangs  of  repeaters  on  election 
day  to  be  voted  upon  at  a  fixed  price  tor  each 
fraudulent  vote  cast.  Successful  repeaters 
are  sometimes  able  to  vote  as  many  as  twenty 
or  thirty  times  in  one  day  upon  these  names. 
This  was  also  the  Philadelphia  method  under 
the  rule  of  the  Republican  ring  in  that  city, 
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and  thousands  of  votes  were  cast  annually 
upon  the  names  of  men  who  never  existed. 

In  the  campaign  oi  1888 -Senator  Quay 
hired  a  large  number  ot  private  detectives, 
who  obtained  employment  from  Tammany 
as  repeaters  and  got  possession  of  the  lists  oi  ' 
fraudulent  names  registered.  On  the  eve  of 
the  election  Senator  Quay  sent  for  the  Tam- 
many managers  and  showed  them  the  evi- 
dence in  his  hands,  telling  them  that  if  any 
attempt  was  made  to  vote  the  repeaters,  they 
would  all  go  to  prison.  The  result  was  that 
comparatively  few  fraudulent  votes  were  cast 
in  the  city  that  year. 

Instances  of  the  existence  of  a  widespread 
and  peisistent  system  of  vote  buying  might 
be  multiplied.  The  evil  has  existed  over  a 
long  series  of  years  in  every  contested  State, 
and  it  still  exists.  William  H.  Jackson,  who 
was  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress  in 
the  last  election  from  the  First  District  of 
Maryland,  which  is  made  up  of  the  counties 
comprising  the  Eastern  Shore  of  the  State, 
was  accused  by  the  Democrats  after  election 
day  of  having  purchased  votes.  He  startled 
the  campaign  managers  of  both  parties  by 
frankly  admitting  it. 

"It  is  useless  to  pretend,"  he  was  quoted 
as  saying,  "that  elections  can  be  carried  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  without  the  use  of  money. 
They  are  out  for  the  boodle,  and  tbey  must 
get  it  or  they  don't  vote.  If  you  buy  a  man, 
you  buy  him;  it  matters  not  whether  you  give 
him  whisky  or  a  $5  note.  No  whisky  was 
given  to  any  man  who  cast  his  ballot  for  me 
with  my  knowledge  or  consent.  The  Demo- 
crats used  whisky  and  $3  a  man  as  a  vote 
getter.  They  got  beaten  at  their  own  game. 
I  am  one  of  those  fellows  who  fight  to  the 
last  ditch,  but  I  don't  squeal  if  I  get  licked. 
The  Democrats  are  squealing. 

"It  takes  money  to  win  an  election  on  the 
Eastern  Shore.  The  precedent  of  spending 
it  was  not  established  by  me.  Years  ago, 
when  the  Democrats  had  the  votes  anyway, 
they  bought  them.  This  spoiled  the  voters 
and  made  them  so  that  they  wouldn't  go  to 
the  polls  unless  they  were  paid  to  do  so.  No 
man  without  money  need  run  for  Congress 
in  the  First  District  of  Maryland,  and  a  poor 
man  has  no  chance  against  a  wealthy  man," 

This  frank  declaration  was  made  in  the  face 
of  the  Maryland  law,  which  provides  that  any 
person  who  attempts  to  influence  any  voter  by 
bribery  may  be  punished  by  imprisonment. 

What  means  can  be  found  for  breaking 


up  the  army  of  "floaters"  which  has  fastened 
itself  upon  the  election  system?  In  neariy 
every  State  in  the  Union  there  are  laws  upoa 
the  statute  books  imposing  drastic  penalties 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  votes.  For  all 
the  effect  that  they  have  had,  they  might  as 
well  never  have  been  passed  at  all.  They  are 
null  and  void  in  practice.  No  serious  at- 
tempt is  made  to  enforce  them  because  each 
party  knows  that  it  is  as  bad  as  the  other, 
and  that  if  it  pennits  its  representatives  in 
office  to  bring  prosecutions  in  one  part  of  the 
State,  there  will  be  retaliation  in  another 
where  the  opposing  party  succeeded  in  elect- 
ing its  candidates.  The  purchase  of  votes  is 
a  game  at  which  both  parties  are  compelled 
to  play,  and,  as  Representative  Jackson  in- 
timated in  his  observations  relating  (o  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  "squealing"  is 
not  sportsmanlike. 

Admitting  the  failure  of  the  laws  which 
seek  to  punish  the  bribe  giver  and  the  bribe 
taker,  many  of  the  States  are  trying  the  ex- 
periment of  enforcing  publicity  in  the  collec- 
tion and  expenditure  of  campaign  funds. 
These  statutes  are  based  on  the  theory  that 
if  a  fut!  accounting  is  made,  the  disburse- 
ment of  any  considerable  sum  for  the  pur- 
chase of  votes  must  be  betrayed  in  the  report. 
They  direct  that  campaign  expenditures  shall 
be  made  by  specified  party  officials  only,  and 
that  a  swom  statement  ^all  be  made  after 
each  election  of  every  contribution  received 
and  of  every  expenditure  made- 
It  will  \x  noted  that  the  purpose  of  the 
publicity  laws  is  to  restrain  parties  and  their 
agents  from  giving  bribes  to  voters,  by  mak- 
ing it  easier  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  unenforced  penal  provisions  of  the 
laws  against  bribe  giving  and  bribe  taking. 
In  other  words,  they  are  supplementary  laws. 
They  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  vote 
purchaser  and  the  vote  seller  to  strike  their 
bargain  and  that  is  all. 

Ot  the  same  nature  are  the  laws  which  seek 
to  limit  the  available  supply  of  money  for 
vote  buying  by  forbidding  contributions  for 
political  purposes  from  corporations  and  the 
laws  which  have  been  passed  in  some  of  the 
States  limiting  the  amount  of  money  that  a 
nominee  may  spend,  either  to  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  salary  attached  to  the  office 
for  which  he  is  a  candidate,  as  in  California, 
or  otherwise. 

These  laws,  like  the  original  penal  statutes, 
leave  the  party  oi^nizations  still  at  the  mercy 
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and  under  the  domination  of  the  "floaters." 
They  are  valuable  so  far  as  they  go,  but  they 
do  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 

It  is  probable  that  the  army  of  mercenary 
voters  will  be  routed,  if  it  is  routed  at  all,  by 
the  party  "machines"  which  brought  it  into 
existence  and  have  now  become  its  victims. 
A  be^nning  in  this  direction  which  has  at- 
tracted much  attention  is  found  in  the  "El- 
mira  Compact,"  which  was  devised  by  the 
party  managers  in  the  city  of  Elmiia,  in  Che- 
mung County,  New  York,  in  1905.  Both 
the  city  and  the  county  have  been  politically 
"close"  for  many  years,  and  both  sides  have 
usually  been  able  to  command  large  sums 
of  money.  The  inevitable  result  followed 
and  a  strong  band  of  "floaters"  came  into 
existence.  They  cornered  the  vote  market 
and  in  some  elections  succeeded  in  raising  the 
price  of  votes  as  high  as  $40  each. 

After  meeting  the  exactions  of  the  "float- 
ers" as  long  as  they  could,  the  organization 
managers  of  both  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  parlies  in  Chemung  resolved  to 
join  in  making  common  cause  against  them. 
The  "Elmiia  Compact"  was  made  with  this 
end  in  view  in  October,  1905.     It  read: 

"We,  the  undersigned  representatives  of 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  oi^aniza- 
tions  and  candidates  upon  the  party  tickets 
of  the  Democratic  and  RepubUcan  parties  in 
the  present  campaign,  hereby  mutually  agree 
as  follows: 

"First.  That  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
placed  by  each  of  said  organizations,  or  their 
candidates,  in  each  of  the  election  districts  of 
the  city  of  Elmira  and  the  county  of  Che- 
mung, shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  (40  to  a 
district  in  each  of  the  country  districts  of  said 
county,  nor  the  sum  of  $40  in  each  of  the 
election  districts  of  the  city  of  Elmira,  and 
no  more.  ■ 

"Second.  That  no  expenditure  of  money  or 
promise  of  money  shall  be  made  on  election 
day  or  prior  to  or  after  said  election  day  or 
by  either  party  or  its  representatives  for  the 
purpose  of  piux:hasing  or  influencing  votes, 
nor  for  any  purpose  odier  than  the  legitimate 
expenditures  for  the  legitimate  oi^nization 
and  educational  work  of  the  campaign  as  set 
out  in  the  preceding  paragraph;  and  all  agree- 
ments heretofore  made  in  violation  of  this 
paragraph  are  hereby  canceled. 

"Third.  We  further  agree  to  unite  in  an 
effort  to  bring  about  the  arrest,  prosecution, 
and  conviction  of  any  person  or  persons  who 


engage  in  the  violation  of  the  law  and  its 
provisions  in  reference  to  bribery  at  the  polls, 

"Fourth,  We  further  hereby  mutually  agree 
that  a  reward  of  $100  wiU  be  paid  in  each  case 
for  information  resulting  in  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  any  person  or  persons  guilty 
of  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  elec- 
tion laws. 

"And  we  hereby  jointly  and  severally 
pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
secure  the  renewal  and  continuation  of  this 
agreement  for  the  future." 

This  "Compact"  was  signed  by  Repre- 
sentative J.  Sloat  Fassett,  chairman  of  the 
Republican  County  Committee  of  Chemung 
County,  and  by  W.  H.  Lovell,  chairman  ^ 
the  Democratic  County  Committee. 

The  "floaters,"  as  usual,  resented  this  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  market  for  their  votes. 
Holding  Representative  FasseU  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  it,  most  of  them  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  1905  and  the  Republi- 
cans lost  the  city  of  Elmira,  although  they 
saved  the  county  by  a  narrow  margin.  The 
"Compact"  was  renewed  in  the  last  election. 
In  describing  its  effect  on  the  second  trial. 
Representative  Fassett  said: 

"It  worked  satisfactorily.  There  were  no 
accusations  of  money  being  used  that  I  know 
of.  The  election  was  free  and  clean  from 
bribery  so  far  as  I  know.  This  thing  did 
happen:  that  scores  and  scores  of  men  came 
to  the  polls,  demanded  pay,  and  when  pay 
was  refused  to  them,  went  home  without 
voting.  In  one  election  district  there  were 
about  one  hundred;  in  another  district,  forty 
to  fifty." 

Under  the  New  York  law,  an  election  dis- 
trict contains  about  five  hundred  voters.  W. 
R.  Hearst  carried  both  the  city  of  Ehniia  and 
Chemung  County  in  the  last  election,  over 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  the  Republican  nominee. 

Several  other  counties  in  the  State  in  ad- 
dition to  Chemung  were  induced  to  try  the 
"Elmira  Compact,"  or  some  modification  of 
it,  in  the  last  election,  and  as  a  rule  it  had  a 
marked  deterrent  eflect  upon  vote  buying. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  enforcement 
of  such  agreements  as  the  "Elmira  Com- 
pact" presupposes  good  faith  between  the 
party  organizations  and  that  strict  adherence 
to  the  terms  of  the  pledges  given  is  essential 
The  election  banditti  are  too  firmly  intrenched 
to  be  dispersed  by  a  half-hearted  or  unsus- 
talned  attack. 

There  is  nothing  at  present  iq  the  laws  of 
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the  various  Slates  to  compel  the  party  or^n- 
izations  to  join  forces  against  the  vote-selling 
blackmailers.  If  they  do  so  at  all,  it  must  be 
of  their  own  volition  and  to  escape  the  heavy 
burden  of  expense  which  the  purchase  of 
voters  entails.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  American  laws  lack,  the  most  effect- 
ive feature  of  the  British  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  which  has  all  but  put  an  end  to  the  sell- 
ing of  votes  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 
The  British  law  declares  that  when  it  can  be 
shown  that  bribery  has  been  resorted  to  in  the 
campaign  for  the  election  of  a  successful  can- 
didate, he  shall  forfeit  his  office.  In  extreme 
cases  entire  electorates  are  disfranchised  for 
stated  periods  for  permitting  bribery. 

In  the  United  States  the  laws  against  bri- 
bery in  elections  are  aimed  at  the  punishment 
of  individual  offenders,  but  they  leave  the 
party  and  the  candidates  in  whose  behalf  the 
corruption  has  been  practiced  in  possession 
of  its  fruits.  The  British  law  punishes  the 
party,  and  by  compelling  the  nullification  of 
an  election  tainted  by  bribery,  destroys  the 
incentive  to  corruption. 

To  understand  how  efficacious  this  penalty 
has  been  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  con- 
ditions which  existed  in  Great  Britain  before 
it  was  imposed.  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  in 
1767  that  he  had  offered  $12,500  for  a  seat 
in  Parliament  tor  his  son,  but  that  the  bor- 
ough jobbers  told  him  safe  seats  cost  $15,000 
at  the  least;  many  of  them  $20,000,  and  that 
they  knew  of  three  seals  that  brought  $25,000 
each.  "This,  I  confess,  has  vexed  me  a 
good  deal,"  wrote  Lord  Chesterfield  in  telling 
of  his  disappointment. 

The  famous  "Spendthrift  Election"  oc- 
curred in  1768.  'The  Earls  of  Spencer,  Hali- 
fax, and  Northampton  each  nominated  a 
candidate  for  the  County  of  Northampton, 
which  contained  less  than  one  thousand 
voters.  Spencer  expended  $500,000,  Hali- 
fax $750,000,  and  Northampton  as  much 
more.  The  result  was  a  tie  which  was  de- 
cided by  the  toss  of  a  coin.  Spencer  won 
the  seat  for  his  candidate.  Halifax  was 
ruined.  Northampton  was  forced  to  cut  the 
trees  on  his  estate  and  to  sell  his  furniture  to 
meet  his  expenses,  after  which  he  went  to 
Switzeriand  lo  die. 

In  the  Parliamentary  elections  of  1880 
about  $15,000,000  was  spent,  or  an  average 
(rf  $25,000  for  each  seat.  Ninety-five  pe- 
titions were  brou^t  after  the  elections  to  un- 
seat candidates  on  the  ground  of  bribery. 


and  many  of  them  were  sustamed.  The  cost 
of  similar  elections  after  the  passage  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  fell  to  $3,900,000. 

Professor  Huxley  bore  witness  that  four 
fifths  of  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  sold  more  or  less  openly,  and  that  votes 
sometimes  brought  in  his  time  as  much  as 
$150  each.  So  great  has  been  the  revul^on 
of  public  feeling  against  the  corruption  of 
voters  since  the  enactment  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  that  a  writer  describing  the 
"corruption"  of  the  elections  of  1906  could 
find  nothing  worse  to  rebuke  than  some  ves- 
tiges of  the  "treating"  system  in  one  or  two 
boroughs  and  the  practice  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  candidates  of  making  generous 
subscriptions  to  local  public  institutions. 

It  would  be  more  difficult  to  apply  the  for- 
feiture principle  for  bribery  in  the  United 
States  than  it  Js  in  Great  Britain,  because 
there  the  contest  is  waged  only  for  the  seat 
in  Parliament,  while  here  a  dozen  different 
offices,  ranging  from  that  of  governor  to  that 
of  county  clerk,  are  often  filled  in  one  elec- 
tion and  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
in  behalf  of  exacdy  which  of  the  nominees 
the  bribery  had  been  perpetrated.  Never- 
theless, the  British  plan  of  depriving  the 
party  and  its  nominee  of  the  fruits  of  a  vic- 
tory tainted  by  fraud  is  the  only  plan  yet 
devised  to  compel  the  party  managers  them- 
selves to  brave  the  displeasure  of  the  "float- 
ers" by  refusing  to  purchase  their  votes. 

No  doubt  a  long  step  in  advance  will  be 
made  when  Congress  at  last  yields,  as  it 
seems  certain  to  do,  to  the  repeated  recom- 
mendations of  President  Roosevelt  for  the 
passage  of  an  adequate  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  to  apply  to  all  elections  in  which  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  other  federal  officials 
are  chosen.  Such  a  national  law  would  be 
enforced  by  the  agents  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment, who  are  usually  removed  from  the 
temptations  to  inaction  or  leniency  which 
have  paralyzed  the  enforcement  of  the  penal 
laws  passed  by  the  Stales  for  the  punishment 
of  bribery.  It  would  apply  to  all  the  elec- 
tions every  two  years,  since  members  of  Con- 
gress are  chosen  on  the  same  ticket  with  local 
and  State  officials,  and  the  enforcement  of 
its  penalties  would  lend  to  awaken  the  public 
in  general  to  the  prevalence  and  enormity  of 
bribery,  thus  arousing  a  healthy  sentiment 
for  its  suppression  and  directing  against  the 
vote  seller  the  scorn  and  contempt  ot  the 
community  in  which  he  lived. 
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THE    REDUCTION    OF  THE    HOUSE 
OF   THE   VIRTUES 

By    franklin    CLARKIN 
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Much  is  the  supemal  clear- 
1  ness  of  the  air  that  moon 
I  and  stars  swing  very  low. 
I  The  light  that  lies  spec- 
trally white  upon  this  Man- 
fa  churian  plain  h^  a  search- 
j  character — as  if  to 
enjoin  that  between  the  battle  lines  no  un- 
seen movement  shall  take  place  this  night. 

Here  and  there  rises  a  compact  adobe  in- 
nocent fanning  village;  but  for  the  rest, 
stretching  on  one  side  to  the  horizon,  on  the 
other  to  those  rugged  mountains  that  toss  like 
hurricane  waves  against  the  sky,  stand  stacks 
and  stacks  of  gigantic  millet— the  limit  to 
them  your  eye  cannot  reach.  Sheaves  of  peace  I 
Hidden  by  them,  along  ten  miJes,  lies  a 
'  whole  corps  of  the  Mikado's  army — 100,000 
men — viitii  two  other  invisible  corps  up  and 
beyond  the  hills  for  thirty  miles  more. 

Out  of  one  walled  village  issues  a  small  file 
of  soldiers,  preceded  by  a  short-legged,  blunt, 
Malay-like  figure,  his  saber  dragging,  and 
with  him  on  either  side  two  tall  persons  of 
Cauca^n  build — one  a  British  captain,  there 
for  his  war  office;  one  an  American  geod- 
esist  and  map  maker,  known,  for  his  solitary 
wanderings,  as  the  Great  Blue  Heron. 

They  go  silently,  challenged  from  millet 
Stacks  now  and  then,  to  the  outpost  of  the 
battalion.  It  is  an  outpost  marked  by  twin 
pillars  of  stone.  Around  the  comer  of  one 
a  hooded  soldier  is  steadily  peering  north 
across  the  Sha  River.  Back  of  the  other 
his  comrade,  through  the  slit  between  the 
monoliths,  immovably  gazes  north  also. 

Two  of  the  relief  go  forward  to  replace 
them.  They  question,  "What  news?"  and 
the  sentries  answer  in  low  voice: 


"We  have  seen  the  glow  of  their  camp 
fires;  we  have  heard  the  sound  of  their  songs. 
They  have  raised  a  Red  Cross  flag  over  that 
village  beyond." 

"Here,"  remarks  the  stumpy  major  to  the 
two  foreigners,  waving  his  hand  toward. the 
tall  stones,  "is  the  tomb  of  two  'faithful  and 
filial '  Manchu  maidens!  Very  good  now  for 
Japanese  sentry  box!" 

"What  did  they  do?    Who  were  they?" 

"Nothing — peasant  girls  who  were  faithful 
to  lost  lovers,  good  daughters  to  their  fa- 
thers!" He  laughs — at  the  wrong  time,  as 
Japanese  do;  and  all  move  on. 

Not  a  fleck  is  in  the  night  sky;  there  is  not 
a  sound  save  the  clink  of  spuired  heels  and 
the  major's  drawing  saber  on  the  frozen 
furrows. 

To  come  upon  a  solitan',  motionless,  sil- 
houetted armed  figure  no  more  than  reminds 
the  Blue  Heron  of  a  soldier's  monument  in 
some  New  England  village  common.  Even 
those  pink  flares,  he  meditates,  might  be 
merely  an  indication  that  just  beyond  the  new- 
turned  fighting  trenches  are  some  tidy  farmers 
burning  the  dry  stalks  of  their  threshed-out 
crop.    The  tranquillity  is  exquisite. 

"Do  you,"  he  breaks  forth  to  his  British 
companion  as  they  follow,  lagging,  to  camp, 
"measure  a  people  by  their  attitude  toward 


n?" 

"Rather!"    replies    the    Britisher 
native  way  of  speaking. 


his 


It  was,  you  remember,  a  terrific  seven  days' 
battle — the  one  that  pfeced  the  Sun-flag  on 
the  farther  bank  of  the  Sha-ho.    "Take  the 
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village  ahead  of  you  and  continue  on,"  was 
the  command  telephoned  to  the  stumpy 
major  by  division  headquarters  from  a  lone 
tree  a.  mile  back.  The  dun  sheaves  of  peace 
became  well  spattered  with  crimson  from  the 
veins  of  white  and  yellow;  and  many  pastoral 
Manchus,  like  the  flowers  the  reaper  cuts 
when  he  mows  his  grain,  were  caught  be- 
tween. 

"What  does  it  say,  Kin^u — that  Japanese 
army  placard?"  asks  the  long,  spare  Blue 
Heron  on  the  shaggy  pony,  at  the  gate  of  the 
house  which  had  upheld  the  Red  Cross  flag. 

The  interpreter  lights  a  match,  half  illu- 
mining his  villainous  countenance.  "  It  say," 
he  reports,  "  '  This  the  house  of  Russia — 
friends.  Troops  shall  quarter  themselves 
upon  them.' " 

The  escorting  orderly  rides  close  to  the 
oaken  gate  and  kicks  with  one  boot  just 
where  the  impossibly  fierce  protecting  war 
gods  of  the  Chinese  Confucius  are  affixed 
like  circus  posters,  gutturally  demanding, 
"Please  openi    To  wo  aketi  Kudasai!" 

"And  that  sign  on  the  linlel?"  inquires  the 
British  attach^,  pointing.  Kinshu  studies  it; 
for  the  Japanese  can  read  Chinese  characters 
when  they  cannot  speak  the  tongue.  He 
reads  it  to  himself,  then  with  an  indrawn 
breath,  "It  say,  'Praise  be  to  gentemess  and 
goodness';  and  the  house  name  is,"  he  spells 
it  out,  "  'House  Which  Regard  the  Virtues.'" 

"Good  old  virtues  I"  comments  the  bluff 
Britisher, 

Bolts  are  drawn;  the  gate  swings.  A  Man- 
chu  appears,  holding  a  ttny  iron  lamp,  Greek 
shape,  its  flaming  wick  extending  over  the  lip. 
He  has  the  chastened  face  of  a  student;  deep 
soft  eyes  with  the  absorbed  burning  look  of 
a  poet.  As  the  party  enters  he  stands  aside, 
nonresistant. 

An  inner  gate,  and  within  that  a  quadran- 
gle: the  master's  house  facing,  the  servants' 
on  the  left,  the  women  folks'  on  the  right. 

Some  overcoated  soldiers  are  gathered 
round  a  bonfire  of  dried  stalks,  and  others 
are  boiling  rice  in  the  great  kettle  by  ihe  open 
kitchen  door.  These  have  removed  their 
unaccustomed  European  brogans  and  leg- 
gings and  have  put  on  their  accustomed  rope 
sandals;  and  they  have  laid  aside  their  Hun- 
gary overcoats,  keeping  against  the  settling 
night  cold  those  goat^in  corselets  that  re- 
mind you  vaguely  of  De  Neuville's  military 
pictures  of  the  French  in  1870, 

Quong  Vu  fakes  the  horses  to  a  shelter 


where  the  family  millet  mill  is  set  up— trusty 
Quong  Yu,  who  had  come  to  the  captain 
and  the  Heron  at  Liaoyang,  after  the  looting 
which  accompanied  the  climax — one  army 
retreating  and  reckless;  the  other  dashing  in 
with  the  intoxication  of  victory  and  forceful 
sovereignty.  Strong,  tender,  somber,  with 
brown  eyes  like  those  of  a  oice-dis[>ositioned 
work  horse,  you  have  seldom  or  never  seen 
in  America  a  Manchu  of  the  caste  of  Quong 
Yu.  He  had  joined  the  group  of  foreign 
"military  observers"  with  the  army  just  as 
smaller  boys  at  home  trail  after  a  circus. 
He  had  come  to  "belong"  to  the  Heron  and 
the  British  attache,  who  found  him  a  retainer, 
a  real  ronin,  a  champion. 

Within  the  house  some  petty  officers  are 
already  asleep;  others  sit  crosslegged  on 
their  blankets,  smoking  cigarettes  round  a 
Manchu  um,  which  they  have  filled  with 
fire  and  ashes,  made  in  the  likeness  of  Fuji 
mountain. 

The  smell  of  burnt  human  flesh  and  of 
Shimose  powder  is  in  the  room.  An  im- 
mense new  jagged  hole  in  the  roof  tree  shows 
the  quiet  stars. 

The  white  men  wearily  roll  up  in  their 
blankets.  Presently  the  sound  of  women's  ex- 
cited voices  comes  through  the  paper  panes 
of  a  back  window,  punched  with  hdes  by  the 
mischievous  fingers  of  children,  and  they 
rise.  "I'd  jolly  well  like  to  lotA.  thinp  over," 
the  Britisher  remarks. 

They  feel  their  way  out  in  the  darkness 
and  circle  round  to  the  back  garden.  There 
is  a  mound  there  covered  with  millet  stalks. 
From  one  end  of  it  glows  a  dim  light,  in  which 
stand  corseleted  Japanese  soldiers,  who 
laugh  and  suddenly  withdraw  abjectly,  as  if 
caught  in  a  mean  act. 

Within,  beneath  the  bombproof,  what  a 
piteous  gaf  heringt  The  women  of  the  village 
are  there  huddled  in  fright  of  the  imcouth 
soldiers  who  have  been  threatening  to  pounce 
upon  them.  Some  in  the  bombproof  are 
maidens,  some  widows  since  morning,  some 
lone  mothers  with  children  at  breast.  The 
cruelty  of  war,  to  those  neither  in  it  nor 
of  it! 

During  the  battle  which  suiged  about  Ihe 
village  for  a  night  and  a  day,  these  had  been 
in  this  protected  dugout  which  the  Russians 
had  made  for  ihem — which  some  Russians 
had  stayed  to  make  till  too  lale  to  maintain 
their  own  safety' 

"He's  a  fool  about  women,  this  big  enemy 
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in  front,  isn't  hei"'  the  Blue  Heron  remarks, 
"but  this  makes  a  hit  with  mel" 

"Oh,  woman  is  a  Russian's  natural  idol," 
comes  brusquely  from  the  British  captain; 
"to  ruin  himself  for  her  is  his  natural  fate." 

When  the  one  candle  shows  white  faces  at 
the  op)ening,  the  gentle  refugees  grow  quiet 
and  placid.  They  murmur  mellifluously  like 
doves  and  stare  out  round-eyed  from  their 
miserable  cote.  One  is  rather  pretty,  for  a 
Manchu,  and  flutteringly  snuggles  against 
her  mother's  shoulder. 

Quong  Yu  regards  them  with  eyes  alight. 
"Taiyen,"  he  entreats  the  Blue  Heron,  "my 
— please — sleep — ?"  and  for  lack  of  the 
word  "here"  the  young  Manchu  puts  his 
palm  against  bis  cheek,  tips  his  head  toward 
it,  and  points  appealingly  to  the  ground  be- 
fore the  bombproof.  It  is  Quong  Yu's  na- 
ture to  be  a  guardian  and  defender. 

In  the  morning  all  the  forlorn  ones  are  re- 
moved to  the  house  next  door,  beyond  the 
wall.  They  are  invisible  for  days.  Then, 
timid  as  fawns,  they  are  driven  by  hunger  to 
reenter  the  white  men's  compound.  For  in 
it  are  the  only  two  Uttle  asses  that  wore 
through  the  battle:  they  have  absurd,  out- 
rageous ears,  but  the  daintiest  feet  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  women  hitch  them — 
blindfolded,  so  they  won't  be  tempted  to  eat 
— to  a  rolling  stone  log  and  drive  them  round 
and  round  the  grinder.  The  feminine  chat- 
ter in  Pekingese,  the  soft  and  muffled  pro- 
nunciation, bring  out  tones  like  those  of 
flutes.  Last  of  all  came  the  pretty  young- 
ster, smoking  a  very  long  slim  pipe  with  a 
jade  mouthpiece.  Quong  Yu  stood  indif- 
ferendy  by  while,  with  shy  glances  about, 
she  rehitched  the  asses  to  the  roller.  That 
done,  and  the  little  workers  started  round  and 
round  on  their  tread,  Quong  Yu  began  to 
chop  wood  for  the  white  men's  fire.  Upon 
this  operation  the  pretty  one  gazed  with 
fixed  attention,  as  Uiough  it  were  a  deep, 
devious  mysteiy  which  she  needed  to  think 
out. 

"She'U  soon  be  tame  enough  to  feed  out 
of  Quong  Yu's  hand,"  said  the  Blue  Heron. 

He  named  her  Blubber,  she  was  so  like  a 
sleek  little  Eskimo.  She  had  more  of  a 
developed  nose  than  the  others,  and  seemed 
less  used  up  with  the  alarms  of  this  battle- 
field existence.  She  was  in  trouserettes  of 
faded  blue  jean,  and  a  graceful  thin,  long 
coat — almost  like  the  motor  dustcoats  which 
were  the  American  fashion  last  year  and 


possibly  this — and  in  her  ears  were  jade  rings 
and  in  her  marvelous  jetty  stiff-curled  hair, 
tin  and  silver  ornaments. 

Quite  a  belle  she  seemed,  the  smooth  saf- 
fron skin  of  youth  touched  with  artificial 
bloom,  and  her  fine  teeth  like  new  com  on 
the  cob.  Over  one  eye  there  was  a  strange 
dent,  which  took  all  the  coquettish  effect  of  a 
dimple  when  she  smiled. 

It  is  a  family  of  some  standing.  The  torn 
paper  in  the  windows,  the  dust  on  the  teak 
chests,  the  ragged  straw  on  the  kangs  are 
merely  to  deceive  the  ravaging,  thieving 
Hunghutze  and  the  predatory  mandarin. 
The  mother  has  a  tranquil,  superior  face. 
The  father,  he  of  the  vague  air  of  a  scholar, 
possesses  drawings,  Chinese  novels,  the  "Siho 
Story,"  which  resembles  Robin  Hood,  and 
three-fourths  of  a  vernacular  dictionary, 
beside  which  the  Century  would  be  a  mere 
thumb-nail  record. 

He  and  his  boys  have  been  crowded  to  a 
single  kang,  h^ted  by  the  smoke  from  the 
cook  hre  at  one  end.  From  occupying  this 
he  rises  now  and  then  to  sit  at  the  door  in  the 
sun,  viewing  helplessly  the  feeding  of  his  store 
of  winter  fodder  to  the  army  hoi^s,  the  de- 
struction of  his  winter  cabbage  patdi  by  the 
voracious  soldieiy,  and,  saddest  of  all,  the  fell- 
ing of  the  hallowed  trees  which  stand  about 
the  house.  They  have  bent  their  branches 
over  this  house  in  a  way  suggesting  kind  ten- 
derness and  care  during  numerous  generations 
of  Wongs — fending  off  the  gales  of  winter,  of- 
fering ^de  from  the  blistering  sunny  sum- 
mer. 

Trees  are  sacred.  They  are  the  symbol  of 
that  long  living  which  somehow,  to  people 
with  little  to  live  for,  seems  to  be  desired; 
and  the  old  scholar,  smoking  his  long  silver 
pipe,  contemplates  for  hours  at  a  time  the 
sacrilege  of  turning  them  into  charcoal  for 
heating  the  Jap  trenches  at  "the  front." 

He  is  centuries  old.  There  is  about  him 
an  inertia  that  appeals  to  you  as  a  sort  of 
highly  philosophized  heroism. 

One  evening,  the  door  of  the  white  men's 
dim  room  opens  and  the  old  man,  for  the 
first  time,  crosses  their  threshold.  He  comes 
with  wan  smiles,  half-questioning  looks,  in- 
gratiating obeisances,  Quong  Yu  beside  him. 

His  looks  go  roving  about,  and  all  at  once 
rest  on  the  duffel  bag  of  their  cook^a  little, 
old-fashioned  carpet  gripsack  which  the  cook 
had  just  left  while  he  went  into  the  village 
for   beef.    Quong   Yu,   by   indifferent   aid 
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horn  Kinshu,  explains:  "He  say,  your  cook- 
has  stolen  all  his  property  and  keep  it  in  that 
ba^.     Deeds  to  this  farm,  money,  and  gems." 

"How  did  cook  come  by  them?" 

"He  find  where  the  master  hide  treasure 
from  sqrjers — uader  ashes  where  he  cook," 
Kjnshu  grinned. 

Crosslegged  on  the  kang  like  a  pair  d 
Buddhas,  the  Blue  Heron  and  the  Britisher 
sat  "en  banc,"  as  the  legal  phrase  is,  and 
they  had  the  claimant  describe  his  treasures. 
When  the  bag  was  forced,  there  lay  in  si^t 
a  package,  a  tin  box  hammered  out  of  a 
Standard  Oil  can.  The  claimant  leaped  for 
it.  But  the  lynch  judges  took  it  into  their 
own  hands  and  questioned:  "What  is  in 
this?" 

"Deeds  to  this  estate,  my  father's  will, 
accounts  of  debt  owing  to  me,  promissory 
notes,  money,  jewels." 

All  were  there.  And  when  the  old  man 
was  required  to  write  his  autograph  in  Chi- 
nese, it  correiponded  precisely  with  signa- 
tures to  the  mildewed  papers. 

Then,  bearing  his  treasures,  he  retreated 
triumphantly  to  the  other  room,  shutting  the 
door. 

Loud  greetings  met  him,  joyous  confusion, 
Presently  a  knock,  and  the  wife,  the  serene 
and  superior,  stepped  in.  She  was  beaming. 
By  her  side  was  Blubber,  a  cordial  friendly 
radiance  in  her  face  at  last;  back  of  her  a 
score  of  women  stretching  to  see,  while  the 
wife  was  holding  forth  jewels  made  of  the 
precious  green  sheeny  parts  of  the  wings  of 
kingfishers. 

"Hie  whilom  judges  were  told: 

"She,  the  wife  in  this  home,  beseeches  you 
to  receive  these  trinkets — her  wedding  hair 
ornaments.  They  were  in  the  box  which 
held  the  titles  to  three  houses  and  a  thousand 
acres.  She  wore  the  jewels  when  she  came 
to  this  house  a  bride!  She  yields  them  to  you 
in  sovereign  gratitude." 

Her  marriage  jewels — kingfishers'  feathers 
mounted  in  silver  and  jadel  Her  wedding 
ring,  in  eSect,  was  what,  eyes  shining  with 
.  fateful  and  profound  emotion,  the  mistress 
of  The  House  Which  Regards  the  Virtues 
was  ofCerit^  to  the  Britisher  and  the  Blue 
Heron. 

An  interval  of  silence  on  the  bench.  No 
sound  except  the  desultory  distant  cracks  of 
watchful  rifles  at  the  outposts  came  through 
the  torn  paper  windows. 

The  American  scratched  a  match  for  his 


pipe.  Then,  belying  the  moist  ^isten  of  his 
eyes,  he  ^x>ke  jovially;  "We're  much  com- 
plimented, and  they  are  curiously  beautiful, 
these  jewels  like  polished  malachite,"  he  ad- 
mitted. "But  they  are  no  decoration — are 
they,  captain? — for  our  fresh  and  unstained 


le!" 


II 


Next  day  the  Blue  Heron  is  led  to  in- 
quire of  the  interpreter: 

"What's  the  matter  with  little  Wong  Sha 
to-day  I  wonder?  What's  he  cutting  up  the 
door  jamb  for,  and  crying?" 

There  are  three  or  four  small  Wongs, 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  of  Blubber,  in 
blue  trouserettes  and  overdress,  and  narrow, 
wooden-soled  shoes  that  turn  up  like  a  gon- 
dola; and  Wong  Sha,  the  next  to  the  young- 
est, is  the  camp  favorite.  He  has  a  patrician 
bearing.  A  trifle  soiled  for  lack  of  care,  he 
is  none  the  less  charming,  for  he  is  usually 
cheerful,  thou^  at  the  moment  he  is  sob- 
bing, sobbing  miserably,  yet  making  con- 
vulsive efforts  at  repression — while  he  whittles 
absently  at  the  door  jamb  with  an  old  razor. 

"Oh,  he  very  angry,"  Kinshu  answers. 
"He  sister,  she  have  no  care  for  him  to-day; 
she  sit  very  quiet,  sad.  And  Wong  Sha  he 
no  understand,  and  eat  nothing,  and  ciy." 

"Why  is  the  sister  sad?  What's  the 
trouble?" 

The  Japanese  regards  the  Blue  Heron  a 
moment  as  if  hesitating  what  to  answer,  then 
says  reluctantly,  "I  t'ink,  sir,  SOTJers  make 

Riotous  with  captured  Harbin  brandy,  in- 
fantrymen had  entered  the  women's  house  of 
sanctuary  in  the  night.  And  the  dainty  doc- 
like Blubber  had  not  got  over  her  terror  at 
their  rough  presence. 

"Go  to  headquarters  about  this,  Kinshu," 
insisted  the  British  captain.  "Soldiers  must 
not  disturb  these  women.  They  are  not 
Russian.  And  true  soldiers,"  the  Heron 
heard  him  go  on,  "do  not  injure  nor  leave 
unaided  any  women  of  whatever  rank. 
Manly  character,  in  my  country,  be^ns  with 
this." 

Kinshu  drew  in  a  long  Jap  sibilant  breath, 
and  laughed  submissively.  Inwardly  boiling 
the  Heron  turned  to  the  mess  table  and  gath- 
ered up  some  chestnuts  and  a  pear,  a  bit  erf 
native  candy,  and  the  remainder  of  a  can  of 
marmalade,  and  offered  them  to  little  Wong 
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Sha.  He  hesitated  to  receive  them.  But 
the  Heron  rubbed  him  on  his  shaven  head, 
and  taking  his  pigtail  tickled  his  ear  with  it. 

The  boy  brightened  like  a  sunrise,  and  ac- 
cepted the  gifts.  "Toshi,  toski,  loski,"  he 
thanked  him,  and  ran  to  give  part  to  the  sad 
and  harried  sister. 

That  afternoon  nothing  was  heard  except 


Wong  Sha's  childish,  delightful  Uiughler,  as 
he  related  how  the  foreign  devil  had  tickled 
his  ear  with  his  own  pigtail.  By  the  sudden 
confidence  of  the  child,  the  confidence  of  the 
distraught  family  was  itself  restored;  so  much 
so  that  the  women  who  belonged  to  it  left 
their  compound  to  come  home. 
As  they  came,  Quong  Yu  was  near  the 
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door,  placidly  hammering  out  the  now  emp- 
tied marmalade  lin,  driving  a  niiil  Ihrough 
il  10  make  holes,  >Jol«)dy  knew  (or  wh;it 
purp()se. 

There  arose  a  south  wind  and  the  com- 
pound was  so  mild  that  in  ihe  morning  lilub- 
Ijer  iiitempled  the  family  washing. 

It  is  light  work — so  little  that  is  worn  is 
doffed  till  springtime.  She  scrubs  both  sides 
of  the  clothes  with  a  wei  brush,  silling  on  her 
heels;  then  with  her  slim  graceful  fingers  she 
stretches  the  cl<)lhes  taut  on  a  board  and  lets 
ihe  strong  sun  dry  the  wrinkles  out. 

Her  feet  are  tiny  and  tidy  and  her  dull 
green  trouserelles  are  neatly  bound  with 
white  at  the  ankles.  There  is  a  new  orna- 
ment in  her  hair,  a  straight  polished  strip  of 
lin,  curled  at  the  ends,  full  of  holes.  Il  glis- 
leiiA  in  the  sun  and  throws  rays  like  a  mirror, 

"Quong  Yu's  handiwork.  And  I  thought 
he  was  making  a  carrot  graler!"  recalls  the 
American,  awed  by  his  own  simplictly. 

Quong  Yu  is  airing  Ihe  furs  in  which  his 
masters  sleep.  He  spreads  Ihem  upon  the 
top  of  the  wall,  foxskin,  marlen,  and  wolf, 
where  the  sun  wiU  cure  away  some  of  the 
raw  smell.  He  can  reach  the  top  with  his 
hands,  and  his  figure,  as  he  stretches,  makes 
itself  evident  under  his  loose  blouse,  tied 
with  a  Turkey-red  sash — a  splendid,  lithe, 
masi'uline  figure.  His  queue  is  wound  ab()ut 
his  head  as  a  lurlnin,  shimmering  like  black- 
est silk. 

Him  the  girl  ol>ser\es  keenly,  wilh  no  one 
knows  what  thoughts,  rubbing  anil  nibbing 
meantime  without  interruption.  So  that 
when  he  turns  and  sirides  by  her  grandly  she 
is,  with  downcast  intimidated  eyes,  absi)rl>ed 
in  her  homely  latior. 

Few  words  have  ever  passed  lielwecn  them, 
unless  it  has  l>een  while  Quong  Yu,  at  nighl, 
was  keeping  ward  before  the  kiing,  where  she 
lies  l>eside  her  mirther  and  the  small  Wongs, 
He  would  never  have  seen  her  had  not  war, 
by  invading  this  home,  made  seclusion  im- 
possible; and  he  takes  not  the  slightest  ad- 
vantage of  the  shattered  proprieties.  In- 
stead he  almost  pretends  that  she  is  invisible 
— just  as  a  Manchu  maid  should  be  until  her 
bridal  is  arranged  for  her. 

An  hour  later  Quong  Yu  enters  where  the 
two  friends  are  busy  with  .sketch  maps  and 
notebooks. 

"Taiyen,"  he  begins  slowly,  trying  to 
marshal  his  words  correctly,  "my  please  go 
I.iaoyangside?" 


"Liaoyang?  Liaoyang  sixty  It,  Quong 
Yu.  What  for  go?"  the  Blue  Heron  irrilabi}' 
inquires.  "One  day,  two  da>-s — little  while 
■ — big  fight  come  again." 

"Taiyen  " — Quong  Yu  always  starts  ihus, 
lo  give  him'ielf  time  to  recall  what  English 
he  will  be  tieeding—" taiyen  no  like?"  He 
was  turning  his  double-eared  seal  cap  in  his 
hands,  embarrassed,  disappointed. 

"But  why  go,  Quong  Yu?  Have  got  big 
pidgin?" — pidgin  being  the  word  for  busi- 

"Taiyen — no — no  have  gol  big  pidgin. 
No  big  pidgin,"  he  repealed  diffidenlly, 
"Taiyen,  Quong  Yu  appagee  (father)  lie 
catch  Quong  Yu  one  piece  wifie.  My — 
please  want  take  look-see!" 

The  Great  Blue  Heron  started  up.  "Look- 
see!  My  dear  pal  and  brother,"  he  shouled 
joyously.  "Why,  explain,  he's  going  to  get 
married!  Look-see!  I  should  ihink  you 
would.  Goon!  Go!"  He  clapjaed  ahand 
affectionately  on  the  boy's  shoulder  and 
pressed  him  toward  the  door. 

Then  on  second  thought  he  pulled  him 
back.  "Quong  Yu,"  he  demanded  gravelv, 
"what  about  Blubber?" 

The  boy  showed  immediate  distress.  The 
Heron  still  held  him  by  his  tunic.  "Tai>-en," 
answered  Quong  Yu  sadly,  "Quong  Yu  no 
can  do!" 

"Why?  What  reason  no  can  do?  Kin- 
shu,  you  a.sk  (^uong  Yu  why  he  can't  marrj- 
Blul)l>er!  I  sup|>iise  her  eyes  are  not  brown 
enough,  or  nol  slant  enough,  or  her  nails  not 
long  enough!" 

The  interpreter  drew  wilh  a  slick  some 
characters  in  the  dust,  Quong  Yu  replied 
at  once  wilh  others,  and  Kinshu  studied 
Ihem;  "He  say,  'In  Manchuria,  the  father 
make  choice  of  his  boy's  wife.  Quong  Yu 
must  obediently  ol>ev,'  and,  Kinshu  read  on, 
'Blubljer,  she  l>een  seen  now  by  many.  She 
has  been  gazed  upon  and  her  name  has  been 
in  men's  mouths  before  marriage.'" 

"Gaz-ed  upon!"  repeated  the  Heron  lo  the 
captain.  "Why,  it's  like  a  fastidious  lady 
getting  a  gem  at  Tiffany's — she  doesn't  want 
what  everybody  is  familiar  with  in  the  show- 
cases; she  must  go  to  the  back  room  and 
choose  from  those  in  the  safe!  Well,"  he 
continued  to  the  Manchu  boy,  "go  on.  But 
two  days!"  he  cautioned  him,  holding  up 
two  fingers.  "Two  days  is  time  enough  lo 
decide  an  affair  like  that,  Quong  Yu.  It's 
only  (or  life,  you  know!" 
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As  the  boy  swings  out  the  gate  amidst  con-  "Come  l>ack?  Whal,  Quong  Yu?  Do 
fused  calls  and  exclamations,  Blubber  inter-  you  ihink  he's  a  deserter?"  The  Heron 
mits  for  a  small  eloquent  fraction  of  time      picks  up  his  cap.     "Captain,  I'm  ashamed 


"fht  w,fr,  thi 


,  steffei  in. 


her  process  at  the  tub.  She  walches  him 
disappear,  then  her  glance  lifts  dreamily  to 
the  distant  heavens,  and  at  last  falls  absently 
close  to  ihe  work  in  hand. 

"  Will  he,  now,  come  back  ? "  speculated  the 
Britisher  in  dismay  at  having  no  horse-boy. 


of  you.  I  think  I'll  exercise  The  Parable," 
he  announces.  "Want  anything  from  the 
canteen?" 

The  sun  was  striking  aslant  from  the  west 
against  the  mud  walls  of  the  compound.  In 
il3  warmth  three  or  four  infantrymen  were 
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laking  their  five-o'clock  bath,  squatting  nude 
in  tubs  of  heated  water,  or  drj-ing  themselves 
with  linen,  and  chaffering  in  rough  ]>eas;int 
enjoyment  of  the  e.\<|uisite  chaste  distress  of 
the  Manchu  women 
grinding  their  mil- 
let with   the  small 
lilindfolded  asses. 

The  Heron  gal- 
lo|>ed  out  across  the 
plain  to  the  fitful, 
occasional  dis- 
chai^s  of  artillery, 
but  discovered  them 
only  engaged  in  the 
same  interminable 
duty  of  finding 
ranges  and  flushing 
up  the  enemy's 
whereabouts. 

When  he  got 
back,  at  sunset. 
Blubber  was  out- 
side the  compound, 
leaning  against  its 
clay  wall,  staring 
with  glistening  eyes 
south  across  the 
plain,  where  the 
silent  railway 
stretched  toward 
Liaoyang. 

The  Heron  pulled 
up.  He  could  see  in 
the  distance,  <lown 
by  the  double  shaft 
of  the  two  faithful 
and  filial  maidens, 
a  blue  speck  walk- 
ing. 

"Vou  simple 
heathen!  IsupjK>sc 
it's  all  up  with 

you!"  he  exclaimed  ..^ofi  h„„j,  lij„j  „ 

to  the  girl.     "Vou  ^^  y 

have   been    '  gazed 
upon,'  and  your 

name  has  been  in  men's  mouths  l>efore  mar- 
riage! Nothing  ahead  for  you  in  this  blessed 
pagan  land — ^nothing  but  an  honorable  monu- 
ment!" In  a  moment  he  added;  "You 
don't  know  a  thing  about  romance — or — " 
he  challenged,  "doyouP" 

She  made  a  slow  little  oljeisance,  her  arms 
folded  in  her  wide  sleeves,  and  smiled  som- 
berly, not  knowing  what  he  said. 


in 

Two  davs  passed,  and  then  came  a  night 
filled  with  commotions.  The  earth  be^n 
to  tremble  from  the 
violence  of  once 
more  renewed  reg- 
ular cannonading; 
the  displacement  of 
air  when  a  big  shell 
came  near  would 
rattle  the  paper  lat- 
tices like  a  tjphoon. 
The  Heron  rolled 
over  loease  his  hip 
bone  from  the  hard 
kang,  and  thought 
to  himself  in  half- 
sleeping,  absurd 
peevishness; 
"They'll  bring  on 
rain  to-morrow 
with  all  that  con- 
cussion, and  my 
poor  pony.  Parable, 
will  be  worn  out 
with  knee-deep 
mud  marching." 
The  anger  of  a  man 
who  bumps  his 
head  against  an  in- 
animate object  has 
but  a  pale,  anxmic 
relation  to  the  fierce 
snapping  tenseness 
of  the  detestation  he 
gets  to  feel  toward 
the  racking  explo- 
sions of  battling. 

Three  sets  of 
sounds  now  dis- 
turbed his  awaken- 
ing nerves— the 
demonism  of  three- 
inch  shells  bursting 
*  nearer  and  nearer, 

weird  chatter  from 
llie  next  room,  and  strange  outlandish  shouts 
from  the  neighlxiring  compound.  The  Heron 
got  up  to  tell  everybody  to  quit  it  and  not 
add  to  the  difficulty  of  steep. 

By  light  from  an  iron  urn  lamp  like  the 
classic  lamp  of  literature — he  saw  severe 
and  concerned  looks  upon  the  faces  of  the 
family.  Little  Wong  Sha  was  weeping.  The 
blankets  of  the  s<Jdiers  lay  smooth  and  un- 
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used  on  Ihe  earlh  fliwir.     Blubber,  he  c 
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"Caplain,"  he  hurriedly  called,  "up! 
There's  something  doing!  Every  soldier  has 
disappeared!  Kinshu,  oh,  Kinshul"  he  hal- 
loed into  the  dark  courtyard. 

The  captain  sat  up,  listened,  then  reached 
for  his  puttees.  "By  Jorrocks!"  he  ex- 
claimed gratefully,  "it's  either  a  new  battle 
or  Ihe  Japs  are  going  to  hock  it!" 

"Good.  If  it's  a  retreat  couldn't  we  sit 
light  and  see  it  go  by?  But  what,  in  that 
case,  will  happen  to  (^uong  Yu?  He  ought 
lo  be  here  by  now!" 

While  the  ground  convulsively  shuddered, 
the  sky  overhead  held  steady,  serene,  and 
bland,  a?  if  the  fact  that  a  forty-mile  strip  of 
the  planet  earth  was  aclash  and  ablaze  with 
fighting  and  sudden  death  was  nothing  at 
all.     Mounting  the  bombproof  to  see  better, 


the  Heron  beheld  to  the  north  a  differ- 
ent aspect — gorgeous  stars  shattering  them- 
selves riotously  into  brilliant  golden  splashes 
and  atoms  against  the  purple  night. 

His  eye  was  caught  by  a  dark  figure  in  a 
tunic  just  topping  the  wall  of  the  compound. 
It  reached  itself  across — drew  itself  to  the 
thatch  of  the  women's  roof  beyond.  Shad- 
ows were  vaguely  prodigious;  the  man  seemed 
giantlike.  Carefully  the  figure  let  itself  slip 
down  lo  the  tiled  jutting  eaves,  then  stretched 
up  and  walked,  both  hands  lifted  an  im- 
pressive moment  on  high.  In  Ihe  gesture  of  a 
vow — an  oblation. 

Suddenly  there  was  nothing;  the  man  had 
dropped  oft  below  sight. 

Sounds  from  within  the  house  stopped  so 
quickly  that  it  made  a  pause  in  the  dis- 
turbed night.  Uproar  followed:  a  clamorous 
mingling  of  screams,  guttural  shouts,  crack- 
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ing  of  wood.  And  over  ull  (he  resounding 
cannon  and  the  scrunching  of  great  projec- 
tiles tearing  through  air. 

The  Heron  threw  up  the  back  window 
of  his  quarters.  "Come!  Come  out!"  he 
shouted  to  the  captain;  "hurry " 

The  captain  scrambled  silently  afler  the 
Heron  over  the  wall  lo  the  women's  roof, 
along  the  eaves,  to  the  ground  by  their  door, 
which  was  open. 

Withii  were  a  half-score  Japanese  sol- 
diers, crowding  savagely  with  beast  cries 
upon  some  one  in  the  center  upon  the  floor. 
The  women  refugees  Blubber  among  them, 
clung  fearfully  lo  one  another  in  a  far  cor- 
ner. 

"Hai!"  The  capiain  and  the  Heron 
strode  in  casually. 

At  once  the  moiling  company,  drink- excited 
because  on  the  eve  of  battle,  faced  the  new- 
comers. All  "Buddha  calm."  all  "Samurai 
politeness"  was  absent.  Instead  was  pri- 
mordial elemental  fury,  such  as  the  two  for 
eigners  had  seen  onte  when  a  few  Russians 
had  been  beset  in  a  corner  to  be  butchered. 
Yet  the  apparition  of  (wo  cleanly  chiseled 
white  faces  sulxlued  every  cry  to  a  mere 
suJbn  murmur. 

"Taiyenl"  came  a  well-known  voice. 
Quong  Yu  rose  painfully  from  the  floor. 
One  hand  pressed  where  the  sash  of  his  lorn 
tunic  was  tied  in  from.  With  the  other,  soft 
brown  eyes  alight  as  from'  a  fire,  the  Manchu 
youth  look  off  his  cap  and  respeclfuUy  let 
down  his  queue,  which  had  been  fastened 
up  for  safely. 

His  breath  came  in  .«horl,  agonized  gasps; 
he  was  bent  like  an  old,  old  man.  What  had 
happened  was  plain.  He  had  been  over- 
whelmed into  excruciating  helplessness  in  the 
classic  Japanese  way — not  with  fists  and  hon- 
est blows,  white-man  fashion,  above  the  belt 
— but  with  kicks  and  batterings  below  it. 


"God,  it  makes  me  creep!"  cried  the  Blue 
Heron  through  set  teeth,  aghast  al  the  writh- 
ing, bitter  suffering  of  his  boy. 

"Taiyen,"  the  boy  went  on,  straightening 
to  indicate  plaintively  the  huddled  women, 
"Manchu  people — Quong  Yu  all  same  be- 
long." He  doubled  down  again  in  torture: 
"Quong  Yu  go  Liaoyang  side  two  days, 
Japanee  plenty  bad — taiyen  sabbee?"  An- 
other wave  of  the  hand  toward  Blubber  and 
the  women.  "Quong  Yu  back — Quong  Yu 
he  sabbee — and — make  fight!"  He  sank  ex- 
hausted where  he  stood,  and  curled  up,  all 
a -shiver. 

The  British  captain  leaned  over  him. 
"Quong  Yu,"  he  said  simply,  with  more 
feeling  than  he  had  ever  shown.  The  boy 
rose  to  a  sort  of  attention,  and  the  Britisher 
proceeded:  "  I  want  to  shake  your  hand,  man, 
I  want  lo  shake  your  hand!"  His  action 
was  as  solemn  as  H  he  were  giving  him  the 
knighting  accolade. 

Dropping  a  blanket  at  the  threshold  of  the 
women's  sanctuary,  Quong  Yu  inquired 
gently  in  a  tired  voice:  "Taiyen,  my — please 
— sleepi*"  They  wrapped  him  up,  and  when 
the  captain  had  gone  for  a  surgeon,  the 
Heron  sat  beside  him  and  ventured;  "Quong 
Yu  wifie  have  got?" 

Which  produced  a  deprecating  shy  sign  of 
disavowal.  The  boy  raised  his  arm  toward 
Blubber.  Down  from  the  inward  comers  of 
her  slant  eyes  tears  were  streaming,  but  she 
was  disregarding  them,  fixedly  ignoring  thepi 
as  if  they  were  not  there.  "Taiyen.  family 
say,"  the  boy  brought  out,  "Quong  Yu  can 
do!" 

This  was  about  all  thai  was  saved  from 
what  war  did  lo  The  House  Whic 
the  Virtues,  for  i)resently  a  bright  steel  ; 
inch  sliell  plunged  through  the  thatch  next 
door  and  detonated  its  appalling  battle-nose 
upon  tliat  innocent  hearth. 
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|MOS  WARNER  once  wiid 
1  that  a  W'eslem  nian  in 
I  America  "is  an  Eiisteni 
I  man  who  has  had  some  ad- 
ional  experiences."  In 
lilar  fashion,  Emerson 
lares,  "the  American  is 
only  the  cimliniialiim  iif  ihe  English  genius 
into  new  rondititms  mnre  or  less  propitious." 
In  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in  Auslralia, 
and  in  New  Zealand,  we  have  essentially  the 
same  sort  of  [>eo]jle,  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  under  all  the  varied  condition!!  of  pio- 
neering and  of  empire  building.  Whatever 
the  incidents  of  novel  experience  or  of  admi- 
ration of  foreign  blood,  the  dominant  note  is 
always  English. 

But  in  Australasia,  as  compared  with  the 
United  Stales,  certain  differences  are  always 
conspicuous.  The  American  regards  himself 
as  a  member  of  his  own  country  with  tradi- 
tions of  his  own.  The  Australian  or  the  New 
Zealander,  wherever  bom,  always  speaks  of 
England  as  "Home,"  and  however  rebellious 


in  spirit  or  conlemptuous  of  petty  English 
conventions,  he  Imiws  his  head  Iwfore  all 
forms  of  English  tradition.  This  is  shown  in 
governmental  mailers  generally.  It  is  very- 
conspicuous  in  all  details  of  the  management 
of  the  universities,  and  this  deference  to 
England  shows  in  the  student  life  a.s  well. 

Auslralia  is  in  Jlself  a  monstrous  continent. 
It  is  as  large  as  the  United  Stales;  lis  four 
millions  i)f  j>eople  are  scaltered  in  a  narrow 
fringe  along  the  streams  and  shores  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  sealioard.  The  vast 
interior- — ''the  dead  heart  of  Austr.ilia"^ — a 
region  as  large  as  the  Mis.sissippi  Valley,  is  a 
trackless,  rainless  waste  of  sand  and  alkali, 
while  Ihe  intervening  hills,  the  bush  and  scrub, 
are  scantily  occupied  by  sheep  stations  and  by 
mining  camps.  The  vast  north  of  Australia 
is  in  part  a  tropical  jungle — in  part  a  blister- 
ing Sahara.  The  Fates  denied  to  Australia 
the  gift  of  high  mountains,  to  catch  the  snow 
and  to  hold  the  water,  hence  her  rivers  are  few 
and  precarious.  Hence  at  too  frequent  in- 
tervals thegreat  drought  comes  and  the  desert 
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spreads  lis  smolhering  amis,  cmwding  miin 
and  his  dependents  tMii'kwiird  ti>u'urd  the  sea. 
it  is  a  monotonous  country  in  its  physical 
aspects;  the  forests  on  hill,  valley,  roclt,  and 
swamp  are  all  of  one  pattern,  Eucalyptus, 
Eucalyptus — the  gray  trunks  of  the  giim  trees 
of  many  sjwcies— as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
Without  mountains  and  streams  there  is  little 
room  for  variety.  It  is  monotonous  in  its  in- 
dustries— <;attle,  sheep,  horses;  its  one  fine  art 
the  breeding  of  the  perfect  merino  sheep. 
It  is  monotonous  in  its  towns.  One  slorj', 
light  brown,  with  unpain  ted  roof  of  corrugated 
iron,  is  the  description  of  nine  tenths  of  the 
Australian  homes.  Corrugated  iron  means 
clean  rain  water,  and  Australia  can  afford  to 
waste  none  of  it.  It  is  monotonous  as  to 
population.  The  Englishmen  came  first  to 
Australia  and  they  are  still  holding  it  against 
all  comers.  The  way  is  made  rough  for  im- 
migrants who  do  not  speak  Engli^,  and  for 
good  or  ill — in  many  ways  for  each — the  rul- 
ing minority,  (he  labor  \ole,  is  sternly  set  on 
"While  Australia,"  with  all  which  it  implies. 


The  history  of  Australia  U  monotonous.  It 
contains  the  sti>r)-  of  hard  struggles,  of  bitter 
sufferings,  desened  and  undeserved,  of  law- 
less courage  and  of  reckless  braverv,  but  the 
causes  served  were  individual.  Australians 
never  had  a  common  enemy,  and  their  records 
show  no  glorious  war  and  no  uprising  of 
common  feeling.  The  achievements  of  Aus- 
tralia belong  to  the  category  of  individual 
deeds  of  peace. 

With  all  this,  the  color  of  Australia  is  gray; 
the  land,  the  towns,  the  spirit  of  her  people. 
Her  literature  has  a  sober  touch,  and  this  dif- 
ference in  tone  shows  ilself  in  ils  way  in  the  life 
of  the  universities.  In  America,  as  in  Brown- 
ing's verse,  "the  flower  of  life  is  red."  The 
American  student  knows  that  "the  world  is 
his  oyster."  He  knows  that  "  he  ran  get  what 
is  coming  to  him,"  that  in  proportion  to  his 
talents,  his  training,  his  sobriety,  and  persist- 
ency of  purpose,  wilt  be  his  success  in  any 
affair  he  undertakes. 

To  the  young  Australian  all  this  is  not  quite 
so  clear.     Enterprise  differs  from  other  forms 
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of  gambling  mainly  in  the  larger  odds  against 
it.  There  is  a  slight  drooping  of  spirit  where 
the  higher  ambitions  are  concerned.  He  is 
not  sure  that  Australia  means  opportunity. 
The  youth  does  not  educate  himself  as  part 
of  the  adventure  of  his  life;  more  likely  he  is 
sent  to  college  because  a  university  degree  is 
proper  or  necessary  to  a  man  of  his  social 
class.  Some  part  of  his  career  is  determined 
before  he  is  bom,  and  for  the  rest,  Australia 
looms  up  huge,  gray,  and  insurmountable. 
The  near  aims  of  athletics  or  of  social  success 
are  likely  to  appear  more  important  than  the 
far  ambitions  which  may  very  likely  come  lo 
naught.  In  recognition  of  this  same  fact, 
near  and  petty  goals,  honors,  prizes,  scholar- 
ships, as  in  England,  are  used  in  the  schools 
as  substitutes  for  the  real  aims  of  education. 
But  though  Australia  may  be  gray  and  mo- 
notonous, she  is  vast,  patient,  fascinating. 
The  mightiness  of  the  land  to  be  conquered, 
the  huge  roominess  of  the  continent,  the  vistas 
of  future  national  greatness,  all  these  grow  on 
one,  and  all  these  find  their  reflex  in  the  stu- 
dent life,  and  in  the  risingliteratureof  the  com- 


monwealth. That  Australia  will  be  the  birth- 
place of  great  men  in  the  future  no  one  can 
doubt.  Their  coming  will  not  be  due  to  the 
lopsided  political  administration  nor  to  state 
ownership  nor  to  the  coddling  of  the  laborer, 
but  to  the  persistence  of  her  fine  old  English 
stock,  under  man-making  and  man-inspiring 
conditions. 

The  universities  of  Australia  are  four— 
those  of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and 
Hobart.  Of  these  that  of  Sydney  is  the  oldest 
and  the  largest,  and  in  some  regards  has  set 
the  pace  for  the  others.  All  of  these  are  urban 
institutions  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  They  are 
f()unded  on  a  basis  of  private  gifts  and  the  state 
has  duplicated  these  gifts,  so  that  the  general 
control  is  part  in  public,  part  in  private  hands. 
In  general  the  students  live  with  their  parents 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  university,  there 
being  very  few  from  the  outside.  As  a  result 
of  this  the  "college  spirit"  and  the  "college 
atmosphere"  as  we  know  these  in  America 
are  scantily  developed.  At  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne <Ufferent  religious  denominations 
(Presbyterians,  Anglicans,  Methodists,  Cath- 
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olics)  have  established  "colleges"  on  the  uni- 
versity grounds.  These  colleges  are  for  the 
use  of  the  residential  students,  or  students 
from  the  outside,  and  in  them  the  students  are 
under  the  direct  influence  of  representatives 
of  the  religious  denomination  by  whom  the 
college  was  founded. 

In  the  enabling  act  of  1854  establishing  the 
residential  colleges,  it  is-specified  that  in  Giem 
"systematic  religious  instniction  and  domestic 
supervision  with  efficient  assistance  in  pre- 
paring for  the  university  lectures  and  exam- 
inations" shall  be  provided.  The  universi- 
ties have  no  relations  with  any  religious  bodies 
other  than  this.  All  religions  and  all  classes 
of  society  meet  on  a  common  democratic 
footing,  as  in  the  State  universities  of  the 
United  States.  At  -Sydney  the  fellows  or 
teachers  in  the  colleges  give  only  general  help 
or  coaching.  At  Melbourne  many  of  the 
university  courses  are  duplicated  by  the  colle- 
giate staff. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  residential 
life  is  more  expenave,  that  it  is  socially  more 
valuable,  than  the  ordinary  life  of  ibe  €lay 
student,  but  that  in  general,  the  student  out- 
side is  likely  to  work  harder  than  his  more  fa- 


vored colleague.  In  the  main,  these  residence 
colleges  are  picturesque  —  very  picturesque 
— su^esting  their  prototypes,  the  colleges  of 
Cambridge.  But  unlike  Cambridge  the  ma- 
jority of  undergraduates  in  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne reside  outside  of  the  colleges.  In  all 
Australasian  universities  coeducation  of  men 
and  women  is  the  unquestioned  rule,  and  at 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  there  is  a  residential 
college  for  women.  At  Sydney  there  are 
about  900  students,  100  women;  at  Mel- 
bourne about  800.  The  other  universities  of 
Australasia  are  much  smaller.  Usually  the 
women  in  these  universities  are  those  who 
look  forward  to  being  obliged  to  teach.  Girb 
from  well-to-do  homes  seldom  enter  the  uni- 
versities, and  in  general,  the  feehng  that  a  pr! 
should  not  do  anything  remunerative  unless 
she  is  obliged  to  by  financial  stress,  is  preva- 
lent. To  this  feeling  there  are  numerous 
exceptions,  and  both  at  Melbourne  and  at 
Sydney  there  are  among  the  women  excellent 
students  who  are  in  college  because  they 
want  for  their  own  intellectual  satisfaction 
the  help  the  college  can  give. 

The  standard  of  physical  health  seems  lower 
among  the  women  at  Sydney  than  in  the  col- 
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leges  in  the  United  States.  This  may  be  in 
part  due  to  the  laclc  of  means  for  physical 
training,  but  more  likely  the  trying  sultry 
suinraers  of  New  South  Wales  are  responable 
for  the  general  lack  of  color  among  the  Sydney 
people.  In  the  colder  climate  of  Melbourne 
rosy  cheeks  are  common  enough,  and  among 
the  young  women  of  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania they  constitute  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  This  condition  is  recognized  by 
Professor  Anderson  Stuart,  who  interprets  it 
in  the  following  clever  fashion: 

"Upon  health  and  race,  if  the  Australasian 
climate — excepting,  of  course,  in  the  far  north, 
where  few  if  anv  settlements  have  been  made 
— is  not  positively  favorable,  I  know  of  no 
evidence  to  show  that  it  is  unfavorable.  I 
know  families  in  the  fourth  generation  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  they  are  as  fine  specimens 
of  the  human  race  as  I  ever  saw.  We  are  told 
that  Australian  girls  have  not  red  cheeks;  how 
can  they,  when  they  have  not  to  encounter 
any  of  the  vile  cold  winds  that  but  widen  and 
fill  the  blood  vessels  of  the  face?    That  is 


what  'red  cheeks'  mean,  and  are  they  so  very 
desirable  after  all?  The  Australian  giri, 
according  to  Ethel  Castilla  of  Melboume, 

'has  s  beauty  of  her  own, 
A  beauly  of  a  paler  lone 

Than  English  belles. 
Yet  Southern  sun  and  Southern  air 
Have  kissed  her  cheeks,  until  they  wear 
The  dainty  tints  that  oft  appear 
On  rosy  shells.'" 

The  model  of  organization  for  Australian 
institutions  is  found  not  in  Oxford  nor  Cam- 
bridge, but  in  the  provincial  universities  of 
England,  as  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liver- 
pool, or  Leeds.  These  have  escaped  some  of 
the  abuses  of  the  English  system,  at  the  same 
time  losing  its  chief  strength,  the  close  asso- 
ciation of  the  students  with  their  teachers. 

To  a  large  extent  the  Australian  univer- 
sities are  free  from  the  tyranny  of  the  idea 
that  an  examination  with  the  degree  which 
follows  it  constitutes  an  end  in  itself.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  an  "examining  uni- 
versity," as  distinguished  froma  teaching  uni- 
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versity, "  is  no  university  at  all,  and  that  an 
education  Is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  ef- 
fectiveness in  human  life  and  not  for  tlie  social 
standing  its  degree  may-confer. 

The  idea  that  men  who  can  be  trusted  to 
teach  cannot  also  be  trusted  to  confer  de- 
grees is  one  of  the  anomalies  the  Colonies 
have  inherited  from  the  mother  country.  The 
universities  of  Australia  are  for  the  most  part 
emancipated  from  the  two  heaviest  burdens 
borne  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  These  are, 
in  my  judgment,  the  sinecure  and  the  examina- 
tion. In  spite  of  recent  reforms,  the  colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  still  devote  a  dis- 
a)uragingly  large  part  of  the  income  to  the 
support  of  "dons"  who  do  no  effective  teach- 
ing and  who  make  no  contributions  to  schol- 
arship. There  are  no  sineaires  in  the  Aus- 
tralian universides,  and  the  professors  live, 
as  they  should,  in  an  atmosphere  of  work. 

The  fees  of  the  universities  are  high,  and 
those  of  the  secondary  schools  are  also  burden- 
some. There  is  no  "well-trodden  path  from 
the  cottage  to  the  college."  For  the  student 
without  money,  the  only  path  leads  through 
competitive  scholarships  and  bursaries,  and  to 
gain  these  in  succession  he  must  set  out  as  a 
prize-winner  very  early.  Naturally  the  pass- 
ing of  honor  examinations  becomes  a  fine  art, 
while  in  Australia,  as  elsewhere,  there  are 
many  who  can  cram  a  text-book,  with  no 
great  talent  for  anything  higher. 

The  entrance  requirements  in  Australia 
are  much  as  in  the  United  States,  with  a  little 


more  insistence  on  Latin  and  much  less  on 
science  and  history.  The  undergraduate 
course  is  three  years  in  length.  The  under- 
graduate work  is  known  as  "univeraty" 
work,  the  name  college  being  applied  to  the 
residential  halls,  and  to  secondary  schools  of 
one  sort  or  another.  Graduate  students,  ex- 
cept in  law  and  medicine,  are  very  few,  and 
outside  of  the  professional  courses,  which  are 
in  general  strong,  most  of  the  courses  given  in 
the  university  are  elementary. 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  final  examinations; 
more  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  than  in 
American  colleges,  and  less  use  is  made  of 
reference  books  and  of  seminary  methods. 
Idle  students  are  sometimes  "plucked,"  that 
is,  rejected  on  examination,  but  no  degree  of 
failure  excludes  a  student  from  the  universitj-. 
Many  lectures  are  given  in  the  evening  to 
accommodate  students  who  art  as  clerks 
through  the  day,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
student  pays  his  way  by  manual  labor.  In 
general,  the  work  in  science,  English,  philoso- 
phy, and  mathematics  is  very  well  done  in 
Australia,  the  medical  schools  arc  admirable, 
and  there  is  good  work  done  in  law  and  in 
engineering.  The  subjects  most  neglected 
are  those  bearing  on  moiiem  social  and  eco- 
nomic history  and  political  science. 

Ordinarily,  the  professors  in  Australia  re- 
ceive generous  salaries  C$3,500  to  $4,500  or 
more).  There  are  few  assistants  and  these 
are  scantily  paid.  Most  of  the  professors  are 
chosen  white  young  from  the  honor  lists  of 
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Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Edinburgh.  They 
are  thus  "able  to  exert  personal  and  social  in- 
fluence" while  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  mat- 
ter not  easy  to  accomplish  in  England.  The 
candidates  make  formal  application  for  the 
position  sought,  and  the  one  with  the  long- 
est series  of  scholastic  honors  is  usually 
chosen. 

Student  life  differs  from  that  in  America 
mainly  as  the  surrounding  conditions  differ. 
The  affairs  of  the  student  body  are  less  in  the 
calcium  light  than  is  usual  In  America.  There 
are  no  fraternities  in  Australian  universities. 


kind  of  football  they  play.  No  fair-minded 
university  authorities,  seeing  the  Rugby 
game  at  its  best,  could  tolerate  the  lou^ 
battle  between  coaches  into  which  we  have 
perverted  football  in  America.  The  Rugby 
game  is  a  real  play,  severe,  strenuous,  but 
manly  and  sportsmanlike  in  all  its  phases.  In 
Australia  men  play  on  the  University  team  as 
long  as  they  can  maintain  their  supremacy. 
The  present  captain  at  Sydney  University, 
Johnson,  is  in  his  seventh  year  of  university 
football.  To  neglect  work  in  favor  of  athletics 
incurs  no  penalty  if  the  examinations  are  duly 


College  yells  are  unknown,  although  the  boys 
of  Dr.  Empson's  College  at  Wagnanui  are 
making-a  fair  start  in  that  direction.  There 
is  in  each  univeraty  a  "Christian  Union," 
much  like  our  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  There  is 
an  athletic  association  in  each  university,  and 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  the  home  of 
clean  athletics.  Games  of  Rugby  football 
and  of  cntket  are  played  against  local  clubs 
througho'.it  the  season.  The  university  team 
has  much  less  elaiwrate  training  than  in 
America,  but  the  Svdnev  team  puts  up  a  fine 
game,  comparing  most  favorably  with  the  best 
American  teamsaftermakingallowancefor  the 


passed.  Boating  is  aho  a  favored  form  of 
athletics  in  Sydney. 

Of  late  years  intercollegiate  track  meets 
similar  to  those  held  in  America  have  come 
into  favor.  The  chief  difference  a  spectator 
may  note  is  that  in  America  the  audience  is 
close  to  the  track  and  watches  the  races  with 
keen  interest.  In  Australia  grand  stands  are 
far  from  the  track,  and  the  audience  pours  tea 
and  enjoys  its  own  society. 

Outside,  of  religion  and  athletics  student 
dubs  are  little  developed.  At  the  close  of 
each  term  occurs  the  granting  of  degrees. 
This  is  known  as  cappii^    At  that  time  the 
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undei^raduate  has  his  innings.  It  is  his 
privilege  there,  as  in  England,  to  guy  each 
person  capped,  and  also  to  interrupt  any 
speaker,  and  even  cry  hiiji  down. 

The  fine  line  between  wit  and  rowdvlsm  is 
not  always  strictly  observed  in  Australia  or  in 
New  Zealand.  At  commencement  time  the 
American  student  is  at  his  best,  so  far  as  be- 
havior is  concerned.  At  the  corresponding 
periods  the  Australian  student  is  at  his  worst, 
not  because  he  chooses  to  have  it  so,  but  be- 
cause he  is  bound  by  the  student  traditions  of 
England  and  Scotland.  At  Melbourne  the 
capping  ceremonies  were  recently  broken  up 
altogether  bv  unruly  undergraduates.  This 
was  going  a  Hltle  too  far,  and  the  repentant 
students  asked  as  a  special  favor  afterwards 
that  the  chancellor  would  repeat  to  them  his 
suppressed  address. 

At  Sydney  at  the  recent  capping  ceremony, 
as  the  audience  was  waiting  for  the  procession, 
two  students  elaborately  dressed,  the  one  as 
the  honored  chancellor.  Sir  Normand  Mc- 
Lauren,  the  other  as  the  dignified  registrar, 
Mr.  Barff,  came  on  the  stage,  and  with  them 
a  third  dressed  as  a  young  woman.  The  de- 
gree was  solemnly  conferred  on  the  supposed 
woman.  With  equal  solemnity  the  chan- 
cellor and  the  registrar  kissed  her,  and  then 
she  skipped  gayly  oS  the  stage. 


The  mildest  fate  which  can  overtake  speak- 
ers on  commemoration  day  is  shown  by  the 
following  extracts  from  a  report  in  the  New 
Zealand  Graphic  (June  8)  of  the  recent  cap- 
ping ceremonies  in  Auckland  Univer^ty_ 
College: 

The  chairman,  Sir  George  O'Rorke,  said: 
"1  do  not  intend  to  speak  at  any  great  length. 
("Hurrah!"  said  the  students.)  It  is  very 
creditable  that  students  can  obtain  in  New 
Zealand  degrees  which  are  entitled  to  rank 
and  precedence  in  all  parts  of  the  British  do- 
minions. I  must  also  congratulate  the  young 
ladies  on  being  able  to  obtain  degrees  within 
the  Colony,  although  I  regret  to  have  to  add 
that  those  rights  are  still  denied  in  the  two 
great  universities  at  home,  ("Oh!"  said  the 
students.)  I  trust  the  time  is  approaching 
when  the  ladies  will  be  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges  at  home  as  the  genUeraen  are  in 
respect  to  university  degrees."  ("Hurrah!  let 
'em  all  come,"  said  the  students.)  Professor 
Egerlon,  the  next  speaker,  said  that  as  accom- 
plished orators  were  to- speak  he  would  not 
address  them  at  any  length.  ("What  about 
yourself?"  said  the  students.  "Don't  blush, 
good  old  Pro.,"  they  continued,  "don't 
blush.")  The  retirement  of  the  registrar,  Dr. 
Runciman,  would  be  regretted  by  all.  (In 
this  the  students  concurred.)    They  would 
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also  regret  the  retirement  of  the  registrar's 
daughter.  ("Oh!  oh!  you  a  married  man, 
too,"  said  the  students.)  The  professor 
trusted  that  they  would  yet  have  new  build- 
ings of  which  the  citizens  might  be  proud. 
He  had  heard  the  present  ones  referred  to  in 
language  he  would  not  care  to  repeat  in  such 
an  august  assemblage.  It  might  be  a  long 
time  or  a  short  time  before  they  had  the  new 
building,  but  he  hoped  to  see  their'college  a 
building  which  looked  like  an  abode  of  learn- 
ing and  not  like  a  shirt  factory.  (In  all  this 
the  students  cheerfuUy  acquiesced.) 

The  Anglican  Bishop,  Dr.  Nelligan,  also 
did  not  propose  to  speak  at  great  length,  a 
determination  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  students.  He  wished  to  remind  the  ladies, 
with  whom  were  his  sympathies  ("OH!  that 
won't  do,  you  know,"  said  the  students),  that 
they  could  get  their  degrees  at  the  University 
of  Dublin.  ("Good  old  Ireland,"  said  the 
students.) 

Dr.  McDowell  was  announced  by  the 
students  with  an  imitation  of  the  noise  of  a 
motor  car  and  a  gong,  followed,  by  the  cry, 
"He's  coming."  "I  always  enjoy  these  gath- 
erings," he  said,  "as  they  renew  the  spirit  and 
influence  of  student  life."  ("Hurrah!"  said 
the  students.) 

A  student  speaker,  Mr.  Ziman,  referred 
feelingly  to  the  need  of  buildings.    (Auckland 


University  College  still  occupies  the  wooden 
shed  built  for  the  parliament  of  the  former 

province  of  Auckland.)  While  they  might  not 
have  room  on  the  grounds  for  football  and 
cricket,  they  might  at  least  have  a  tennis  court 
and  a  gymnasium.  ("And  a  bowling  green," 
said  the  students.)  "  Facilities  for  students' 
boardingtogetherarealso needed.  St.  John's 
College  supplies  that  want  to  some  extent. 
("That  is  not  a  boarding  house;  the  bishop 
will  rise  to  a  point  of  order,"  said  the  students 
reproachfully.)  What  we  want  is  an  arrange- 
ment enabling  all  the  students  who  desire  to 
reside  together,  ("Yes,  that  would  be  nice," 
said  the  students.)  Sodal  life  would  give 
culture,  while  the  university  would  give  learn- 
ing. The  Easter  tournament  inaugurated 
by  the  students  fosters  that  feeling  of  fellow- 
ship in  university  life  which  is  better  than 
sickly  sentimental  fads  and  affectation.  . 
("Hurrah!"  said  the  students.)  The  univer- 
sity should  be  a  vital  force  in  the  community. 
Graduates  of  our  university  have  already 
entered  political  life.  ("There's  our  Fred- 
die," said  the  students.)  We  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  the  whole  political  life  of  the 
Colony  should  be  dominated  by  the  University 
of  Neiv  Zealand."  (And  to  this  hopeful  senti- 
ment the  student  body  gave  its  cheerful  ac- 
quiescence.) 
The  principal  student  festival  is  an  evening 
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procesdon  or  tournament  passing  through  the 
dty  streets,  composed  of  students  in  all  sorts  of 
costumes,  representing  whatever  kind  of  joke, 
good  or  bad,  smart  or  inane,  may  come  into 
the  heads  of  the  performers. 

The  accompanying  photographs  of  the  last 
Sydney  procession  will  give  some  idea  of  this. 
It  usually  ends  at  a  theater,  when  the  play  is 
punctuated  in  the  time-honored  fashion  with 
which  "UncleTom's  Cabin"  is  received  in  an 
American  college  town.  In  Melbourne  a 
night  performance  is  known  as  a  "Corrob- 
boree,"  the  name  of  the  wild  medicine  dance 
of  the  black  aborigines  of  Australia. 

If  the  normal  tone  of  Australia  is  gray  and 
that  of  America  is  red,  that  of  New  Zealand  is 
certainly  green.  It  is  a  land  of  springtime,  a 
land  of  hope,  a  land  of  gentle  climate  and  fer- 
tile fields,  a  land  of  sturdy  people,  honest 
hearts,  and  generous  hospitality.  The  charm 
of  New  Zealand  lies  in  New  Zealand  herself, 
her  people,  her  forests,  and  her  fields.  The 
much-vaunted  and  over-vaunted  political  ex- 
periments of  New  Zealand  have  no  part  in  it, 
except  in  this  way,  that  New  Zealand  is  so 
sure  of  herself  that  she  can  play  games  which 
would  bring  disaster  to  an  older  and  less  joy- 
ous community.  When  a  nation  is  lired  it 
ceases  to  experiment. 

The  University  of  New  Zealand  is  an  alli- 
ance of  the  four  colleges  of  the  four  principal 
provinces  into  which  the  two  islands  were  once 
divided.  These  are;  Otago  College  at  Dun- 
edin,   Canterbury   College  at   Christchurch, 


these  two  the  oldest  and  the  largest;  Victoria 
CoUege  at  WeUington,  and  University  CoUc^ 
at  Auckland.  These  separate  colleges  grant 
no  degrees,  but  the  graduates  receive  their  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  all 
papers  Ijeing  graded  in  London.  This  sj-stem 
is  not  very  favorable  to  development  of  indi- 
vidualitv,  either  in  the  colleges  or  in  theirfacul- 
ties,  but  its  purpose  was  to  insure  a  New  Zea- 
land degree  against  accusations  or  suspicion 
of  inferiority  to  the  degrees  granted  in  Eng- 
land. This  function  is  no  longer  necessary,  as 
the  best  evidence  of  New  Zealand's  equality  is 
found  in  the  character  of  her  scholars. 

The  student  life  in  these  universities  » 
essentially  that  in  Australia.  The  finanriaJ 
stress  of  many  students  has  led  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  more  outside  book  work  than  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  Wellington  and  Auckland  nearly 
all  the  lectures  are  given  in  the  evening.  In 
general,  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents  are  sent 
"home,"  that  is,  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or 
Edinburgh,  for  their  education,  and  the  chief 
weakness  of  the  university  system  of  Aus- 
tralia is  that  in  this  pioneer  period  it  does  not 
reach  one  tenth  of  the  students  who  need  its 
help.  This  same  condition  existed  in  Amer- 
ica forty  years  ago.  The  great  growth  of  our 
American  universities,  confusing  and  over- 
whelming in  its  rapidity,  began  with  their  first 
clear  realization  of  their  duty  to  the  pioneer 
man  in  the  free  State.  A  like  change,  expan- 
sion, and  inlensificalion  is  imminent  in  the 
universities  of  the  Antipodes. 
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By   marie  van  VORST 


"  the   Nile  tparklii   between   the   high   mud  banks,' 


!HE  map  of  our  school  days 
made  little  of  the  Oasis.  A 
dot,  a  circle — and  in  the 
last  form  it  was  distinctly  at 
its  best — it  formed  a  mere 
bluron  thewidesurfacethat 
spelt  Desert.  But  in  our 
imagination  we  have  all  of  us  seen  it.  It  was 
round,  of  course,  small  and  bright  and  green, 
proud  with  high  palms  and  very  much  the 
shape  of  Noah's  Ark  trees  and  of  their  own 
delectable  color.    It  rose  up  out  of  a  sand 

Cofyrisl'l.  igo7,  by  D.  AppitU 


lake  and  it  had  lakes  of  its  own,  or  more  likely 
a  well  from  which  camels  drank,  where  "ihe 
Parckid  traveler  bent  lo  slake  bis  thirst." 
Lions,  tigers,  tropical  birds,  disported  their 
bright  and  terrifying  forms;  but  even  ani- 
mal life  grew  indistinct,  as  round  and  cool 
and  green,  of  a  magical  freshness,  the  oasis 
scinlillated  upon  our  dream  of  the  Sahara. 
We  saw  it  far  across  the  schoolroom  hang- 
ing like  a  Babylonish  garden  in  the  air. 
But  how  much  farther  do  we  see  it  now 
down  through  the  years — that  childhood's 
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dream  of  the  oasis  that  nevei 


But  oases,  some  of  them  measuring  twenty 
thousand  Wjuare  miles,  do  tremendously  ex- 
isl.  And  since  civilization,  prowling  even  in 
the  Sahara  like  a  commercial  beast  of  prey, 
to  feed  upon  tracts  of  valuable  land,  has  dis- 
covered their  importance,  it  might  be  well  to 
see  what  they  really  are. 

Beyond  Cairo,  on  the  west  Nile  bank,  the 
pink  cone  of  the  Sakkara  pyramid  shines 
through  the  blue  fog  of  the  palm  groves. 
The  couchanl  figure  of  Rameses  lies  in  its 
marble  sepulture,  and  the  Nile  lands  go  down 
on  all  sides  to  ihc  river  and  are  met  right  and 
left  by  the  blinding  plains.  The  Nile  sparkles 
between  the  high  mud  banks,  and  here  and 
[here  where  the  view  of  ihe  stream  is  lost, 
the  pointed  sails  of  the  fellaheen  boats  rise 
like  doves'  wings  brushing  along  the  horizon. 

The  character  of  the  country  abruptly 
changes.  Over  the  surface  of  the  pale  earth 
stretching  in  everj'  direction  rise  curious 
dunes.  Other  countries  have  moors,  for- 
ests, valleys,  and  leas.  The  Desert  has  its 
golden  hills,  varied  in  color  and  yet  fanlasilc 
in  monotony,  yellow  at  (he  noontime,  and 


opalescent  in  the  sunset,  white  as  specters 
in  the  blue  African  night.  On  these  stretches 
there  are  no  flowers,  no  verdure,  scarcely 
any  growlhr  from  where,  then,  does  this  per- 
fume come?  There  are  no  sea.s  within  hun- 
dreds of  miles:  from  where,  then,  comes  this 
smeil  of  the  sea?  There  are  no  trees:  from 
where  comes  this  rushing  sound  as  of  the 
wind  in  full-leaved  maples?  This  is  the 
music  of  the  waste;  all  the  scents  and  sounds 
of  the  fertile  land  belong  to  the  mid-Sahara. 
The  sand  is  a  great  Memnon  and  at  noon  it 
is  vocal;  and  through  it  a  rustle  seems  to  run 
and  ever>'  grain  of  it  appears  to  be  as  per- 
fumed as  musk. 

The  Desert  is  a  sea,  wide,  white  as  asphodel, 
just  within  the  shadows  cast  by  the'dunes; 
(hen  pink  as  (he  leaves  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  roses  toward  sunset.  Mile  after 
mile  spreads  and  flows  and  billows.  The 
horizon  Is  broken  only  by  the  points  of  the 
dunes  against  (he  sky.  Dunes  with  azure 
poin(s,  with  pink  and  blue  shadows  lying 
long  across  them;  marigold  hillocks  that  rise 
like  little  pyramids  along  the  way. 

The  miles  appear  to  surge  and  flow  like  a 
torrent,  to  come  at  once  close  (o  all  points 
of  the  compass,  to  extend  on  before  with  an 
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ineviiabieness  that  it  would  seem  death  only  oven  whose  depths  are  caldrons,  and  look 

could  overcome:  they  seem  to  steal  like  an  as  it  will,  strain  as  it  may,  the  eye  sees  only 

enemy  from  behind,  to  (all  down  from  the  the  uncompromising  horizon  against  which 

sky,  to  accumulate,  to  crush,  to  gain  in  in-  the  sand  waves  flow  and  beat  like  molten 

tensity,  to  go  on  into  a  dreadful  eternity  into  seas  to  a  molten  shore.     The  thirst  in  the 


(   along  the 


which,  once  one  has  so  boldly  started,  he 
must  disappear. 

The  sun  holds  its  copper  bowl  inverted 
over  the  waste  and  pours  down  a  terrible  rain 
of  light.  Ruddy,  sparkling  like  a  billion 
suns,  the  sand  sucks  the  heat  in  and  appears 
to  reverberate  with  it.   The  miles  become  an 


waste  is  overpowering;  it  is  a  prickly  torture 
that  is  not  all  pain.  One  drinks,  drinks, 
drinks,  and  the  liquid  oozes  out  at  the  ready 
pores.  Only  al  night  after  sundown  can 
this  thirst  be  satisfied,  and  the  draught  then 
is  like  nectar  in  Elysium. 
Over  the  Desert  at  the  close  of  the  day 
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there  falls  something  that  resembles  more 
than  anvlhing  else  a  rosy  dew.  It  is  as  if 
some  softening  hand,  some  skyey  touch,  had 
passed  over,  caressing  the  hilly  waves  and 
undulations.  The  hillocks  come  gently  up 
out  of  the  sand,  dark  and  velvetlike;  Ihey 
appear  created  out  of  a  vague  and  unreal 
material  that  threatens  to  vanish  at  too  long 
a  look.  As  night  falls,  unpreceded  by  any 
twilight,  a  deep  melancholy  takes  the  barren, 
shoreless  country  into  its  keeping.  It  is  then 
that  the  aloofness  of  the  waste  strikes  the 
traveler,  and  its  silence  appalls  him.  One 
would  give  worlds  for  the  call  of  a  bird,  or  the 
sound  of  waters,  or  the  sound  of  stirring  foli- 
age. After  a  time  the  nfanl  grows  so  terrible 
that  the  ears  ring  and  the  heart  seems  to  beat 
out  loud.  One  becomes  used  after  a  while 
to  this  Boundlessness,  and  it  is  then  that  the 
anliquity  of  ihe  traveled  tract  whose  slippery 
yellow  grains  have  obliterated  the  feet  ot  so 


many  millions  of  travelers,  begins  to  speak, 
lo  find  a  tongue.  The  very  air  appears  to 
listen,  and  one  wonders  what  possible  sound 
could  harmoniously  break  the  spell. 

The  shape  of  a  caravan  discerns  itself 
against  the  sky.  Presently  the  murmur  of 
life  is  perceived.  The  camels  give  their  pe- 
culiar cry  and  the  Bedoums  who  pass  call 
out  a  greeting.  The  sand  swallows  ihem 
up,  and  the  silence  falls  again. 

The  sky  at  night  is  as  blue  as  indigo,  and 
the  stars  are  low,  swinging  lamps. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  desert  panic,  when 
the  loneliness  and  the  voicelessness  grow  too 
intense  to  bear.  It  seems  then  as  if  the  brain 
might  break  or  the  very  flesh  divide.  But 
after  the  pendulous  camels  and  the  sleepy 
Arabs  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  dis- 
tance, before  the  misery  of  the  quiet  has  grown 
too  much  to  bear,  the  wind  comes.  Great 
blasts  blow  the  sand  into  cones,  into  water- 
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spouts;  torrents  and  cyclones  whirl  and  dash 
against  the  tents.  Camels  huddle  and  cry. 
The  skin  of  the  traveler  pricks  and  his  blood 
flows  like  mad  in  the  fierce  heat  of  the  dry 
tempest.  The  Desert  is  vocal  enough,  and 
cries,  and  rages,  and  whispers,  and  reveals 
secrets,  and  hurls  abuse;  but  above  all  this 
in  a  sinister  fashion  one  conceives  the  silence 
of  the  plain  and  knows  that  it  is  ready  to  take 
up  its  intense  soundlessness  at  the  death  of 
the  storm. 

In  the  morning  the  sea  sparkles  once  again 
under  the  sun,  iind  as  the  journey  advances 
all  the  crests  of  the  waves  are  tufted  with  pale 
green  thorn.  Nothing  is  more  delicately  ex- 
quisite than  this  flora,  if  such  it  can  be  called: 
this  fungus,  (his  exhalation  of  the  waste. 

The  rocky  hills  assume  myriad  colors  in 
the  early  light.  It  is  bitter,  piercing  cold. 
At  this  hour,  before  the  sun  gels  well  up 
into  the  sky,  the  melancholy  of  the  Desert 
is  at  its  height.  One  would  like  to  roll  up 
the  land  like  a  great  carpet,  to  do  away  with 
it  for  all  its  fascination,  and  he  scans  the 
horizon  eagerly  for  the  sight  c)f  a  palm,  for 
the  first  glimmer  of  the  fair  circled  spot 
which  childhood,  with  bated  breath,  called 
an  Oasis. 

When  once,  however,  the  eyes  have  become 
accustomed  to  long  hours  of  sun  and  the  glare 
of  the  sand,  then  the  Desert  begins  to  blossom 
before  the  sight  like  a  rose.  The  colors  are 
ethereal :  leaves  upon  leaves  of  countless  roses 
appear  to  have  been  spread  over  the  miles 
until  one  seems  to  travel  across  a  carpet  of 
petals.     From  the  soft  hue,  warm  and  efful- 


gent, the  perfume  of  the  wilderness  rises  like 
a  spell.  It  is  into:(icating.  There  is  no  air 
like  this  in  all  the  world.  It  is  the  unspoiled, 
untainted  breath  of  the  earth,  of  the  deep, 
warm  sand,  of  the  high,  bright  heaven  where 
the  hot  sun  hangs  like  a  censer. 

The  level  melts  away  until  little  hills  come 
sweetly  up  again,  and  in  their  corrugations 
violet  shadows  hide.  There  is  a  mild  incline 
in  the  land,  a  low  chain  of  hills  is  crossed, 
and  from  the  Nile  valley  one  passes  into  the 
Fayoum. 

All  of  a  sudden,  like  a  cord  drawn  across 
a  flat  surface,  a  sharp  line  cuts  across  the 
Desert's  face,  and  the  horizon  comes  to  light. 
The  line  bristles  with  lassels,  as  it  were, 
and  as  the  caravan  advances  there  break 
upon  the  eyes  sweeps  of  instantaneous  green. 
There  are  no  palms  at  once  to  be  seen;  a  line 
of  hedge,  sparse  patches  of  cultivated  land, 
across  which  a  lion  would  scarcely  dare  to 
tread.  A  few  clumps  of  mimosa,  low  groves 
of  tamarisk,  and  the  desert  sands  are  relin- 
quished for  the  earthy  soil  of  civilized  coun- 
try. This  is  the  land  of  the  living,  the  land 
of  farms,  the  land  of  sounds.  A  bird  calls, 
a  lamb  bleats.  In  the  distance  the  shape 
of  snowy  houses,  the  round,  blatant  dome  of 
a  tiny  mosque,  the  shadow  of  a  town  defines 
itself.  Gracile  shape  of  yellow  tiger — clear 
pool  under  a  trinity  of  palm  shade — visions 
of  the  schoolroom —     Oh!  where  are  they? 

This  little  country  where  all  preconceived 
ideas  of  an  oasis  fade  as  one  enters  it,  is  the 
Sea-Land — a  lake  pasture,  according  to  the 
meaning  of  its  ancient  name.  El  Faj'oum. 


"  Meanwhile  be  drives  hii  flock,  carrying  the  Iambi   in   the  bosom   0/  bis  blue  robe." 
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"  Agaimt  the  sky  the  palm. 


By  means  of  an  isthmus  in  ihe  desert  and  the 
river,  the  Nile  is  fetched  in  canals  that  in- 
tersect and  vein  this  country.  Between  stone 
walls  whose  tops  are  bordered  with  trees  a 
canal  flows  like  a  peaceful  river  in  a  winding 
course  throughout  the  town  of  Medinet  el 
Fayoum.  Natives  in  brilliant  dress,  Egyp- 
tians, Copts,  and  others  sell  iheir  wares  along 
the  streets:  great  yellow  oranges,  dates  and 
figs,  and  piles  of  pistachio  nuts.  The  petty, 
noisy  traffic  of  a  populous  native  town  is  the 
final  sound  that  shatters  the  prolonged  silence 
of  the  Desert. 

The  land  of  Egjpt  is  in  the  form  of  a  lily, 
and  Fayoum  is  the  bud.  The  Libyan  hills, 
whose  topaz,  sterile  heights  rise  along  the 
western  banks  of  the  Nile,  fall  here  into  a  de- 
pression that  causes  a  great  hollow,  and  this 
basin  into  which  the  Desert  fillers  like  gold 
contains  the  ancient,  most  ancient  Oasis  of 
the  Fayoum. 

The  Pharaoh  of  the  Almond  Ej-es,  Amen- 
hotep  Itl,  created  this  province,  whose  fer- 
tility was  a  discovery  in  his  own  times.  Dur- 
ing those  ancient  reigns  the  Oasis  numbered 
three  hundred  and  sixty-six  towns  and  vil- 


lages. To-day  its  population  is  over  two 
hundred  thousand  souls. 

The  Fayoum  is  more  exquisitely  pastoral 
than  even  Ihe  fertile  ribbon  of  land  along  the 
bank  of  the  Nile.  It  is  a  garden  blossoming 
in  the  Desert  like  a  colossal  flower.  If  one 
might  be  suspended  over  ihe  plain  in  an  air- 
ship and  look  down  on  this  spot  of  country 
it  would  appear  like  a  bouquet  set  among  its 
leaves  of  green.  There  are  patches  of  culli- 
vation  over  ft  as  tender  in  color  as  the  young 
spring  leafage.  Into  this  blends  the  dark 
shadow  of  the  cotton-fields  and  the  bright 
bloom V  squares  of  the  bean  in  leaf  and 
flower.  If  this  perfume  of  the  bean  blossom 
is  fine  and  subtle  in  the  Oasis,  the  rose  is  still 
sweeter,  and  one  after  another  of  the  sumptu- 
ous rose  gardens  lie  behind  Ihcir  high  white 
walls — roses  perpetually  flowering,  perpet- 
ually gathered.  The  Fayoum  rose  supplies 
all  the  petals  for  the  famous  rose  water  sold 
to  such  extent  in  Eg)pt,  and  from  there 
shipped  all  over  the  world. 

There  is  indeed  "a  bower  of  beauty  by 
Bendemeer's  stream,"  but  this  time  it  lies 
along  the  banks  of  Amenhotep  Ill's  canal, 
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Beni  Suef.  As  the  slow  clear  water  flows 
like  a  real  river  through  the  lake  country, 
the  nightingales  sing  in  the  mimosa,  in  the 
yellow  flowering  acada,  in  the  IgdrasU,  foun- 
tain-like tree,  whose  pale  green  foliage,  deli- 
cate as  the  leaves  of  a  fem,  trembles  and 
shines  in  the  wind  and  sun,  and  dangles 
luxuriantly  its  bunches  of  yellow  flowers. 

There  is  the  aspect  of  perennial  spring  in 
the  Oasis:  so  many  harvests  are  garnered,  the 
fields  grow  green  again  so  many  times.  The 
creatures,  too,  seem  perpetually  young.  A 
baby  camel  frisks  like  a  young  colt  across 
the  road;  a  little  donkey  not  more  than  a  few 
weeks  old  frolics  like  a  puppy  by  the  side  of 
its  mother;  a  flock  of  young  lambs  pass 
across  the  fragrant  fields.  It  is  spring,  the 
eternal,  perpetual  spring,  and  yet  the  calen- 
dar marks  the  first  of  January. 

Full  as  the  land  is  of  the  remnants  of  an- 
tiquity, it  is  a  peculiar  charm  to  feel  that  in 
spite  of  its  hoary  history  it  does  not  grow  old. 
The  shepherd,  attired  in  his  unaltered  dress, 
antique  since  the  time  when  the  artist  carved 
his  bas-relief  on  the  nearest  temple's  walls, 
follows  his  calling  to-day  as  he  did  in  the 
time  of  Pharaoh,  but  he  is  a  young,  a  beauti- 
ful creature;  he  carries  a  lamb  in  his  arms, 
and  his  bare  feet  rustle  in  the  young  forest 
of  the 'cane.  The  multicolored  parquet  of 
the  fields  is  yellow  with  mustard,  green  and 
white  with  com  and  bean,  then  darkened 
with  the  ochre  thicket  of  the  j'oung  cane,  or 
the  low  ranks  of  the  purple,  ripened  stalks. 
And  in  these  thickets  the  figures  of  the  peas- 
ants in  their  blue  and  while  dress,  or  nude, 
save  for  their  loin  cloths,  bend  to  cut  the 
stalks.  Here  and  there  like  flecks  of  cotton 
on  the  parterres  of  the  fields  are  scattered 
the  tents  of  the  Bedouin  farmers  who  have 
left  the  Desert  to  labor  for  a  season  in  the 
Oasis.  These  dark  figures  slip  and  pass  in 
amongst  the  low  pale  ochre  forest  of  the 
cane. 

The  Fayoum  shepherd  is  simple  and  beau- 
tiful. He  has  many  charming  customs  and 
beliefs.  He  thinks  that  from  the  smoke  of 
his  fire  a  genie  may  rise  at  any  moment  to 
grant  his  prayer;  he  sees  an  Afriti  in  all  his 
troubles,  and  trembles;  but  he  is  a  good  Mo- 
hammedan and  prays  five  times  a  day  with 
washen  hands,  his  eyes  turned  toward  Mecca. 

Meanwhile  he  drives  his  flock,  carrying  the 
lambs  in  the  bosom  of  his  blue  robe.  He  is 
friends  with  all  the  creatures,  with  the  ducks 
and  the  water  birds  that  drink  in  the  swamps 


and  canals.  And  "as  he  crosses  the  marehy 
lands  at  evening  his  way  is  very  hard,  for  he 
is  in  the  water  with  the  fish,  and  he  talks  with 
the  Nar-fish  and  passes  the  time  of  day  with 
the  West-fish." 

From  an  opening  in  the  hill  near  Beni  Suef 
the  canal  fetches  tie  waters  of  the  Nile,  and 
at  the  intersection  of  some  of  the  many  ca- 
nals that  vein  the  province  a  Pharaoh  built 
a  city  at  the  time  when  the  Hebrews  were 
groaning  under  their  tasks.  Crocodilopus, 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  crocodile, 
was  a  famous  ancient  metropolis,  under 
which  ran  the  labyrinth  counted  by  many 
amongst  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. 
The  ruins  of  this  underground  passage  still 
exist,  fiUed  with  the  debris  of  statues  to 
Pharaoh,  and  devastated  columns  and  dust. 
But  in  point  of  fact,  although  throughout 
the  oasis  the  remnants  of  early  dynasties  are 
strewn,  almost  nothing  of  Crocodilopus,  whose 
marvels  caused  Herodotus  to  break  into  ec- 
stasy, is  left  to-day. 

The  Lake  Land  is  the  California  of  Egypt, 
but  it  is  above  all  else  the  Lake  Countr>',  and 
after  passing  fertile  plantations,  groves  of 
palm  and  fig  trees,  the  great  Basin  is  reached. 
Moeris,  a  sheet  of  water  which  Amenhotep 
HI  created  by  the  extraordinary  system  of 
sluices  and  dikes,  has  been  as  it  were  brought 
back  again  by  the  present  Egyptians.  Moe- 
ris is  a  sad,  meluicholy  expanse  of  cloud- 
colored  water  with  dreary  shores.  Vultures 
circle  over  it  and  their  wings  are  dimly  re- 
flected on  the  obscure  surface,  and  the  Desert 
spreads  away  from  the  lake  on  all  sides. 

No  more  than  fifteen  miles  from  the  cap- 
ital city,  Medinet,  is  the  site  of  the  lovelier 
Birket-el-Kom.  Ruins  and  d^ris  of  once 
graceful  temples  strew  the  road  which, 
through  cotton  and  cane  fields,  takes  the 
traveler  across  the  Oasis.  The  red  wave  of 
sunset  spreads  a  crimson  fan  over  the  land, 
and  a  mounted  sheik  in  his  white  dress  and 
turban  ambles  along  on  his  steed.  A  group 
of  shepherd  girls  slowly  follow  their  flocks 
which  they  drive  bleating  before  them;  and 
out  of  the  sunset  the  waters  of  the  Birket-el- 
Kom  glow  and  sparkle.  Partly  fed  by  nat- 
ural spring,  partly  formed  by  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile,  the  Birket-el-Kom  is  no  less 
than  thirty-five  miles  long. 

This  lovely  lake  is  the  lake  of  the  child's 
dream.  Here  one  sees  after  all  the  school- 
room fancies  are  not  always  myths. 

From  the  upland  plateau  of  the  country. 
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from  the  high  ground  of  the  Fayoum,  the  as- 
pect of  this  tittle  sheet  of  water  is  beauti- 
ful indeed.  Against  the  sky  the  palms  are 
painted  with  Aeir  quivering  bushes.  The 
dom  palm  shakes  its  fronds,  and  slowly  and 
gently  the  verdant  fields  undulate,  spreading 
their  tapestry  down  to  the  water's  borders. 
Tamarisks  border  the  lake;  the  small  fine  sil- 
ver leaves  sparine  in  the  sunset,  in  whose 
Ught  the  lake  lies  in  its  basin  like  a  carmine 
sea;  and  mysterious  and  indefinite  on  all 
sides,  the  limitless  boundaries  of  the  Sahara 
stretch  away. 

At  a  little  height  above  the  Birket  from 
the  elevation  of  a  camel's  back  this  is  the 
brilliant  picture  that  spreads  before  the  eyes: 
Curious  birds  come  down  to  drink,  to  <yve, 
to  float  on  the  waters — water  fowl  and  sand- 
grouse  and  wild  duck,  flamingo  and  heron. 
And  the  Nar-fish  and  the  West-fish  swim  un- 
der the  bright  waves.  Further  along  are  the 
columns  of  a  temple,  the  broken  stones  of  a 
Roman  altar,  the  pale  columns  of  a  Roman 
shrine. 

From  the  broad  fertility  of  the  province 
Egypt  derives  an  immense  revenue.  The 
luscious  orchards  of  apricots,  the  misty  fig 
trees,  the  silver  olives  bear  in  plenty.  There 
are  patches  of  strawberries  whose  fragrance 
recalls  aU  the  Junes  of  the  North. 

The  statement  that  yearly  from  the  Oasis 
Egypt  realizes  £200,000,  makes  it  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  modem  spirit  is  occupied  in 
the  opening  up  of  the  greater  oases  that 
strew  the  Libyan  Plain.  These  features  are 
the  only  interruption  to  the  sterile  miles  of 
the  Sahara:  they  are  profound  depressions, 
pools  in  the  masterful  formation  of  the  Des- 
ert's sea;  low,  sunken  indentations  where  here 
and  there  a  little  green  breaks  forth.  Cycles 
ago  the  oases  were  thrown  up  by  an  upheaval 


of  the  lunestone  substance,  the  real  forma- 
tioD  of  the  Desert.  In  the  course  of  ages 
these  depresdoDS  became  like  oceans;  wind 
and  sand  and  cycles  upon  cycles  did  the  rest, 
and  these  phy^cal  phenomena  whose  very 
name  has  a  charmed  soimd  became  molded 
by  enormous  transitions  into  their  present 
form.     Their  forms  are  tremendous. 

Kaigeh  is  nearly  half  as  large  as  the  State  of 
Pennsylvinia.  It  has  twenty  thousand  square 
miles.  The  villages  are  made  of  mud.  The 
inhabitants  are  physically  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  Egyptian  race,  snuS-colored,  with  fine 
limbs  and  appealing  eyes.  The  women  are 
strong,  healthy  creatures,  and  Fayoum  gives 
the  Egyptian  army  her  best  soldiers. 

There  are  Berber  tribes  here  and  Moslems, 
and  the  spot  has  been  peopled  no  less  than 
three  thousand  five  hundred  years.  The 
streets  are  tunnels  imder  the  ground  like  the 
holes  of  beasts  or  the  burrows  of  a  rabbit,  and 
close  to  the  filth  of  the  town  there  rises  a 
temple  built  by  Darius,  the  Persian,  in  boa- 
or  of  the  God  of  Light. 

The  oases  were  celebrated  in  antiquity  for 
their  phenomenal  crops.  The  olives  bore  in 
perpetuity,  the  cotton  was  white  as  snow, 
Olympidores  says,  and  from  three  to  four 
harvests  of  any  growth  were  realized  a  )'ear, 
and  there  was  never  any  rain.  Kargeh  is  fed 
by  water-wells  which  like  floods  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  pour  a  heavenly  cascade 
over  the  land. 

The  keen  Egyptian  knows  the  value  of 
these  countries.  The  Nile  banks  have  yield- 
ed gold  for  ages  and  it  now  remains  for  these 
mines  to  be  exploited.  Railroads  are  half- 
way to  Kargeh  as  it  is,  and  where  now  it  takes 
three  weeks  by  caravan  to  reach  the  Oaas, 
it  will  within  a  short  time  be  accessible  in 
twenty-four  hours. 


DAYLIGHT   AND    DARKNESS 

By   EWUGLAS  CHANN1NG 

SOFT  wind,  and  golden  light  in  all  the  land; 
Spring  breathes  new  joys  from  many  a  secret  place, 
But  oh,  my  hand  Is  lost  without  your  hand — 
And  oh,  the  day  is  empty  of  your  face! 

White  moonlight  on  the  cedar  branches  falls. 
Still  is  the  air,  and  through  the  fragrant  calms 

A  nightingale's  lost  spirit  throbs  and  calls^ 
And  oh,  the  dark  is  desolate  for  your  arms! 
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BECAUSE    OF    JULIE 

HOW   THE   MEMBERS   OF   TURTLE   LAKE   CLUB   ELECTED   OFFICERS 

By  EMERSON  HOUGH 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  FRANK  VERBECK 


f  HE  chairman  of  the  Central 
,  Committee  leaned  back 
and  reached  for  the  match 
1  the  table.  A  yelp 
inced  the  presence  of 
a  recumbent  hound  be- 
^  neath  him  when  he  let 
down  his  chair  legs. 

"Well,  look  out  then!"  he  commented, 
annoyed.  "Hang  it,  Buck,  these  dc^  are 
under  foot  all  the  time.  Why  don't  you  keep 
'em  out  at  the  kennelsP" 

Buck,  the  keeper  of  Turtle  Lake  Club, 
threw  down  his  armfuls  of  wood  and  smiled. 
"Bi  oui,  M'sieu,"  he  replied,  ''dose  dawg, 
she's  nuisance  all  right." 

"As  I  was  saying,  Williams,"  went  on  the 
chairman,  resuming  his  conversation  wifh  the 
president  of  the  bank,  "the  whole  country's 
crazy  these  days.  We're  hysterical.  First 
it's  one  thing  and  then  another.  One  editor 
finds  all  our  troubles  due  to  the  abolishment 
of  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools.  An- 
other insists  we  ought  to  love  the  negro  as 
ourselves.  Then  there  are  the  ladies,  God 
bless  'em.  Our  committee  was  besieged  with 
delegations  of  women  insisting  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise.  What  with  one 
thing  and  another,  I  must  say  that  the  rights 
of  capital  toward  what  it  has  earned  in  the 
building  up  ol  this  magnificent  dvilizalion  of 
ours " 

The  bank  preadent  reached  up  and  pulled 
the  bell  toward  him,  sounding  it  loud  and 
long.  "Violation  of  house  rule  Number 
Three!  No  shop  may  be  talked  within  four 
miles  of  the  clubhouse.  What  was  Turtle 
Lake  established  for,  my  friend  ?  " 

"  By  Jove!  I  forgot.    All  r^ht.    Buck,  in- 


quire of  the  gentlemen."  The  chairman 
passed  the  matdies  for  the  other's  cigar  when 
it  was  brought;  but  resumed  his  discontent. 

"What  can  we  do  even  here?  Our  rights 
as  men  of  prominence  are  denied  us  even  in 
the  wilderness.  Once  we  could  spear  muskies 
right  out  here  in  front  of  the  dock.  If  one  of 
us  was  caught  with  a  spear  in  his  hand  now, 
it'd  be  him  for  the  rock -pile  as  soon  as  the  dear 
people  got  wind  of  it.  Here's  our  dogs — 
whole  pack  lying  around,  decrepit,  worn  out, 
no  good.  The  dear  people  objected  to  our 
running  deer  with  hounds.  If  I  had  my  way 
I'd  chloroform  the  whole  kit  and  boiling  of 
these  d<^  to-day,  and  the  dear  f>eople  with 
'em.  Get  out,  Bose!  I  declare,  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  governors,  I'm  going  to  see  if 
I  haven't  a  little  authority  here." 

The  bank  president  laughed,  knowing  that 
most  of  this  was  the  talk  of  an  irritated  city 
man  wearing  his  first  soft  shirt  for  the  season. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  chuckling,  "I'd  like  to  see 
you  around  here  with  your  little  old  chloro- 
form sponge.  Start  in  with  the  chloroform, 
Oldham,  and  you'll  run  against  the  whole 
Turtle  Lake  system  clear  back  to  the  real 
and  actual  sovereign  on  the  real  and  actual 
throne.    Ain't  that  right.  Buck?" 

"B4  oui,  M'sieu'!"  grinned  Buck,  making 
himself  comfortable  in  a  chair.  At  Turtle 
Lake  men  are  democrats  who  in  the  dty  may 
be  almost  anything;  plutocrats,  socialists, 
conservatives,  what  it  may  chance.  The 
tariff  and  the  ghost  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
national  expansion  and  uncrowned  kings — 
all  these  questions  compose  themselves  ami- 
cably under  house  rule  Number  Three, 
which  has  penalties  attached. 

"Besides,  as  to  the  dogs,"  went  on  the  bank 
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president,  getting  up  in  his  moccasin  feet  and 
reaching  for  a  blai±  pipe  over  the  chimney 
jamb,  "they  couldn't  be  kept  any  place  else. 
We  undertook  to  get  rid  of  the  dogs  once. 
Then's  when  we  discovered  several  great 
truths  that  you  don't  seem  to  have  grasped 
as  yet." 

"When  was  that?"  asked  the  chairman  of 
the  Central  Committee. 

"The  firet  fall  after  the  dog  and  deer  law 
was  passed.  Tell  him  about  it,  Buck.  Mr. 
Oldham  isn't  posted  on  the  archives," 

Buck  propped  his  great  shoulders  against 
the  side  of  the  wall  and  put  his  feet  on  the 
chair  round  as  he  felt  in  his  own  pockets  for 
fuel  for  his  pipe. 

"I'll  not  know  much  'bout  dose  h 'archive," 
he  began,  "but  if  you  mean  dat  tarn'  I'll  take 
dose  h'eighteen  dawg  down  to  Judge  Gill'  on 
Detraw',  I  know  dat  tarn'  all  right." 

Oldham  raised  his  eyebrows  in  query. 
"How'd  he  ha[Jpen  to  take  the  club  padc 
down  to  Detroit?"  he  asked  of  the  bank 
president. 

"  Oh,  some  of  the  others  thought  that  since 
the  dogs  were  no  longer  of  use  they  ought  to 
be  disposed  of.  Theory  was  that  Judge 
Gillam  would  take  the  pack  over  to  the  dog 
show  down  there  and  sell  them  for  what 
they'd  fetch.  Go  on,  Buck,  teU  him  about  it. 
Show  him  who's  boss  here." 

"Sure  Mike,  M'sieu',"  rejoined  Buck. 
"Me,  I'm  remember  dose  tam'  like  to- 
morrow, The  gentlemens  on  dose  committee 
tell  me  tak  dose  h'eighteen  dawg  on  Detraw' 
and  give  it  on  Judge  Gill'.  I'll  break  my 
heart  that  day,  when  I'm  start  for  Detraw'. 
Dose  dawg  been  on  the  club  five  year,  t'ree 
year.  It  belong  on  the  club  same  like  me. 
I  seeck  when  I'm  start  for  take  dose  h'eighteen 
dawg  on  Detraw'.  I'll  break  my  heart.  I'll 
mos'  break  my  neck  abo. 

"You  see,  M'sieu'  Old',  it  was  thirty  mile 
from  dis  place  to  Alpeen',  for  take  schooner 
on  Detraw',  Alpeen',  she's  thirty  mile  now, 
she's  thirty  mile  then,  also.  So  me,  Buck, 
I'm  lead  dose  h'eighteen  dawg  thirty  mile, 
all  on  wan  rope. 

"  I'll  know,  when  dose  dawg  come  on  the 
trail  'bout  where  we  nin  the  deer,  all  dose 
dawg  she'll  think  she  run  deer,  same  like  al- 
ways. Dose  dawg  ain't  know  dose  legislate' 
pass  the  law  she  ain't  to  run  deer  no  more. 
So  I'm  take  long  rope,  nineteen,  forty  feet 
long,  and  I'm  tie  dose  h'eighteen  dawg  on 
dose  rope,  like  what  what  you  call  the  catfish 


on  the  setJ»ne — bimeby,  one  dawg,  bimeby 
two  dawg,  bimeby  seven  h'eight  dawg;  each 
dawg  'bout  two,  four  feet  from  both  dawg  all 
'round  him.  Some  of  dose  dawg  got  collar, 
and  some  ain't  got  collar,  also.  When  she 
ain't  got  collar  I'll  tie  rope  on  his  neck.  All 
dose  dawg,  she's  use*  for  to  have  rope  on  his 
neck  till  ^e'll  come  to  dose  place  on  the  trail 
where  she'll  run  the  deer.  When  she'll  come 
on  dat  place,  she  ain't  use'  for  to  have  rope 
on  his  neck  no  more,  him. 

"  Ba  gosh,  I  not  like  for  lose  my  dawg.  No 
hear  him  no  more  in  the  sunrise — 'Wow,  wow 
woo-o-o  1 '  No  hear  hiTn  no  more  in  the  wood, 
run  the  deer— 'Wow,  wow,  woo-o-o!'  And 
ba  gosh,  alto  I'm  think  we're  not  h'eat  dose 
deer  so  much  when  dose  dawg  gone.  When 
I'm  go  in  dose  buckbor'  I'm  look  down  my 
face,  I'm  tell  you.  Dose  dawg,  he  look  down 
its  face  too,  abf>.  Two,  three  things  dis 
worid  you're  not  fool  it.  First  is  dawg,  next 
is  h'woomans.  I'll  not  fool  it  dose  dawg  when 
I'm  tell  it  we  go  run  some  deer.  He'll  walk 
on  dose  rope  and  he'll  feel  seeck,  too.  He'll 
put  its  tail  between  its  head  and  he'll  look 
down  its  nose,  same  like  me. 

"Bimeby,  I'll  come  in  dose  buckbor*  and 
lead  dose  h'eighteen  dawg  on  dose  rope  be- 
hin'  the  buckbor'  till  we  get  on  that  place 
where  dose  dawg  she's  use'  to  run  some  deer. 
Ba  gosh,  then  was  troubles!  'Wow,  wow, 
woo-o-o-o!'  all  dose  h'eighteen  dawg  she'll 
hoUer.  Also  she'll  tie  dose  rope  on  dose 
stump.  I'm  maybe  one  hour,  two  hour,  get 
dose  rope  untie.  From  that  place  to  Alpeen' 
is  nineteen  thousand  stump;  and  every  tam' 
dose  h'eighteen  dawg  she'll  come  on  a  stump 
she'll  wind  itself  around  it.  Me,  Buck,  I'm 
dimb  down  from  buckbor'  and  unwind  dose 
dawg  nineteen  thousand  tarn's  to  Alpeen'. 

"I'll  goin*  take  some  schooner  from 
Alpeen'  on  Detraw',  and  dose  schooner  she'll 
make  sail  bimeby.  Me,  I'm  step  on  saloon 
of  Jacques  to  get  a  petil  verre  de  bier.  Dose 
small  boy  of  Jacques,  she'll  stand  on  the 
dock^ — petit  gar(on,  just  like  this — and  I'm 
give  (he  end  of  dose  rope  to  dose  small  boy 
to  hoi'  dose  h'eighteen  dawg  while  I  go  in 
and  have  petit  verre  de  bter  ckez  Jacques.  Me, 
I'm  wish  to  foiget  dose  forty  thousand  stump 
from  Turt'  Lak'  to  Alpeen'. 

"Bimeby  I'm  sit  chez  Jacques,  when  some 
wan  come  and  say  Jacques  his  small  boy  is 
go  drown  on  the  hate.  We'll  talk  litt'  while 
more,  and  bimeby  Jacques  he  put  his  hand 
on  his  head.    He  say,  'Mon  Dieul  dose  boy 
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'"And  unwind  dose  dawg  nmtteen   thousand  I. 


she'll  pull  off  the  dock  with  dose  h'eighteen 
dawg  on  some  rope.'  Me,  I'm  platntee  scare 
also.  I'm  think  maybe  dose  h'eighteen  dawg 
she'L  get  drown'  sure.  'Spose  then  what'll 
Judge  Gill'  say  to  me? 

"Well,  I'm  go  on  the  dock  and  look  on  the 
hate.  Sure  'nough,  dose  small  boy  she's  on 
the  baie,  and  she's  swim,  mix'  up  with  dose 
h'eighteen  dawg  on  the  rope.  Dose  boy, 
she'll  holler  plalntee,  and  all  dose  dawg  she'll 
holler  plainfee,  loo,  'Wow,  wow,  woo-o-ow, 
woo-o-o-o-owl'  I'll  know  what  that  mean. 
She'll  say,  'For  sake  of  Bon  Dieu,  Buck,  save 
it  the  life!'  So  me,  I'm  find  the  life  pre- 
serve' and  throw  it  on  the  baie.  Dose  small 
boy  she'll  catch  the  life  preserve'  and  bimeby 
she'll  swim  on  the  dock,  and  walk  on  the  step. 
But  dose  dawg,  seven,  h'eight,  shell  try  to 
climb  up  the  pile,  and  she'll  can't  do  it. 


Seven,  h'eight,  she'll  swim  wan  way;  seven, 
h'eight,  she'll  swim  other  way.  Me,  I'm 
find  the  boat-hook,  and  Telesphore  Aubien 
she'll  find  the  hoaX-hook  aho,  and  Jacques, 
she'll  find  it  too,  and  we'll  reach  down  and 
hook  on  the  rope.  Bimeby  we'll  pull  dose 
dawg  on  the  dock.  Pretty  soon  he'll  hoi'  up 
his  head  and  wag  itself,  and  say  'Wow,  wow, 
woo-o-o!'  I'm  hear  some  man's  on  the 
schooner  will  see  dose  h'eighteen  dawg  and 
for  some  joke  she'll  whistle  to  dose  dawg 
and  she'll  all  go  on  the  baie,  and  dose  small 
boy,  a.\so;  but  dose  dawg  ain't  call  it  some 
joke  now.  Eh  biett,  annyhow,  we  get  all  dose 
dawg  on  the  schooner  sometam'.  I  take 
some  more  petit  verre  de  bier  with  Jacques. 
'Good-by,  mon  ami,'  I  say  to  him  pretty 
soon,  'that's  lucky  we  save  dose  dawg,  di?' 
'"Bout  three,  four  clock  that  afternoon  the 
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captain  she'll  say  it's  tarn'  for  schooner  for 
sail.  All  the  peop'  of  Alpeen'  she'll  stand  on 
the  dock  and  see  dose  dawg  on  the  schooner. 
Long  tarn'  I'm  sailor  man,  me,  and  I'm  know 
dose  dawg  she'll  get  bust  down  in  dose  hold 
where  the  lumber  is,  so  I'm  stay  on  the  deck; 
and  dose  dawg  she'll  braid  itself  on  the  main- 
sail, and  the  fo'sail  ako.  When  the  main 
boom  come  'round  shell  bust  dose  dawg  on 
her  head,  and  every  one  of  it  she'll  sit  up  on  its 
tail  and  say  'Woo,  woo,  woo-o-oh»!'  Me, 
I'm  not  sleep  much. 


back  mos'  all  night.  Dose  rope,  she's  good 
thing. 

"Bimeby  dose  schooner  she'll  come  od 
Detraw'.  The  captain  say,  'Ba  gosh,  I'm 
glad  dose  dawg  walk  on  dock  now.'  Me, 
I'm  glad  aljo.     But  I'm  not  glad  for  long. 

"I'm  not  know  dose  city,  Detraw'.  I'm 
ask  policeman  where  Judge  Gill'  live,  and 
dose  policeman  say  go  on  the  street-car  on 
Judge  Gill'.  Ba  gosh,  he'U  not  tell  that,  if 
some  tarn'  hisself  he'll  tiy  put  h'dghteen 
dawg  on  wan  street-tar. 


""Spoit  dose  bouU  dawg  sht'i  worth  i 


"Bimeby  the  wind  come  up  and  blow  "M'sieu',you'li  bedtyman?   You'llknow 

strong.    Some    of    dose    dawg    she'll    get  dose  street-car?    You'll  know  she  Eun't  stop 

seaseeck,   too,  same  like  peop'.    Me,   I'm  for  long.    My  faith,  'spose  you  go  try  put 

seeck  too.     When  the  schooner  go  up  on  the  h'eighteen  dawg  on   wan  street-car — that's 

wave,  and  go  down  on  the  wave,  some  tam'  what    dose  schoolma'am   call  tres  difficile. 

dose  dawg  fall  out  on  the  lak*.     I'm  pull  'em  Seven,  h'eight,  she'll  braid  herself  on  the  front 
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wheel;  seven,  h'eight,  on  the  doorslep;  seven, 
h'eight,  on  the  platform;  seven,  h'eight,  she'll 
try  get  on  behin';  seven,  h'eight,  she'll  go  on 
front.  Dose  conductois  she'll  be  crazy,  too, 
and  say  dose  car  is  for  lady.  Me,  I'm  say 
where  Buck,  go,  dose  dawg  go  n\so,  like  the 
sheep  of  Marie.  Two,  three  lady,  she'll 
smile  on  me  and  say  dose  plaintee  fine  dawg; 
bimeby  so  many  fine  lady — myself  not  yet 
know  where  Judge  Gill'  ^'U  hve — I'm  get 
out  on  dose  car;  and  my  dawg  she'll  got  out 
too,  all  h'dghteen. 

"'Bout  dose  tam'  come  along  wan  mans 
with  two  dawg,  to  take  it  on  dose  dawg  show 
— two  boule  dawg.  She's  got  blue  ribbon  on 
its  neck,  and  dose  mans  she  lead  it  both  on 
fine  string.  I  don't  know,  me,  maybe  dose 
boule  dawg  she's  worth  seven  dollar'  on  dose 
dawg  show.  Dose  boule  dawg  the  both  two 
she'll  look  on  my  h'eig^teen  dawg  that's 
bnud'  on  the  lamp-post  and  tree  both  side 
dose  street.  My  faith,  gentlemen,  you  ought 
to  see  dose  figktl" 

"You  ought  to  have  been  more  careful, 
Buck,"  said  Oldham,  interested  now.  "Of 
couise  you  got  a  lot  of  the  dogs  killed  and 
crippled  up." 


"What,  me?  Dosedawg — dose  h 'eighteen 
dawg  of  the  pack  of  LacdeTurt'?  Youmak' 
fun,  M'sieu'!  You'll  not  know  dose  dawg. 
She'll  fight  the  lucivee,  she'U  fight  the  skonk, 
she'll  fight  anythings.  Dose  two  boule  dawg 
they  come  on  dose  h'eighteen  dawg  for  to  eat 
all  dose  dawg  up,  and  dose  pack  of  Lac  de 
Turt'  she'll  un braid  itself  off  dose  lamp-post 
and  dose  tree  and  in  one  minute,  two  minute, 
she'll  eat  up  dose  boule  dawg  the  both  two 
and  dose  blue  ribbon  also.  Then  those 
h'eighteen  dawg,  she'll  lick  its  face,  and  she'll 
smite,  and  she'll  put  her  tail  on  its  back  and 
she'll  go  on  the  street  much  what  you  call, 
complaisant  then.  'Spose  dose  boule  dawg 
she's  worth  seven  dollar'  I'm  sorry  for  dose 
mans,  for  he  ain't  got  no  boule  dawg  now! 

"That's  all  right,  all  right,  I'm  walk  on 
the  street  plaintee  tam' — two,  three  hour,  on 
Detraw'.  I  go  two  block;  maybe  wan  block. 
Dose  dawg  go  on  both  two  sides  the  street 
and  the  middle  side  also.  There's  plaintee 
tree  on  both  sides  dose  street,  and  plaintee 
lamp-post  aiso.  Seven,  h'dght  dawg  she'll 
braid  itself  'round  tree  one  side  street  some 
more;  seven,  h'eight,  she'll  go  other  side; 
seven,  h'eight,  she'll  sit  down  and  say  'Woo, 
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"'4nd  Julie— th^-ll  bf  ut<k,  too,  for  Turt'  Lak'.' 


woo,  woo-oo!'  Some  wagon'U  come  on  the 
street  and  she  can't  get  by  dose  dawg.  Three, 
four  policemEms  come  and  pull  dose  dawg  on 
the  rope.  All  right,  bimeby  I'm  go  on  up  the 
street  with  all  dose  dawg,  and  all  dose  dawg 
run  (Afferent  way.  Me,  I  dinno  where  is  the 
house  of  Judge  Gill'. 

"I'll  walk  on  the  street  five  hour,  seven 
hour,  and  I'll  get  plaintee  faongree.  Bimeby 
I'll  come  on  what  they'll  call  dose  City  Park. 
She'll  have  seven,  h'eight,  dose  tame  deeis  in 
dose  park — deers  that  come  eat  the  peanu/ 
on  the  fence.  My  dawg  she'll  walk  along, 
whole  h'eighieen  plaintee  tire'  now.  Her 
tail  not  up  on  its  back  now.  She'll  look  down 
her  face  and  put  her  tail  between  her  face 
now,  and  she's  plaintee  hongree.     But  when 


we're  come  on  dose  City  Park,  where  dose 
deers  come  and  eat  the  peanut,  all  dose 
h'eighteen  dawg  she'll  smell  it,  and  she'll  lift 
up  her  head  and  she'll  say,  all  the  same  like 
here  in  the  woods,  'Woo,  woo,  woo-o-o-oo!' 
Then  she'll  make  for  dose  fence.  Me?  I'm 
hoi'  on  to  the  rope.  I'm  pull  through  the 
fence  three,  four,  different  way.  Dose  dawg 
is  themos'bes'dawginalltheworl'fordeei?, 
"Spose  they  get  loose  on  the  rope,  she'll  catch 
dose  deers,  sure.  Ba  gosh,  all  dose  deers 
she'll  jump  the  fence  pretty  soon  and  run  on 
the  dty.  I'm  think  seven,  h'eight  dose  deers 
she'll  climb  the  tree.  Me,  I'm  inside  dose 
h'eighteen  dawg.  Two,  three  more  police- 
mans  come  and  ask  mcv/haX  ledtabU?  Me, 
I'm  say  what  le  diable,  aiiso.    'Why  you  ain't 
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told  I 
say. 


■  where  live  dose  Judge  Gill'?'  I'n 


"I  pound  on  my  breas'  on  dose  policemen. 
Me,  I  say  on  them,  'Behol'  Jean  Marie 
Guillaume  LeClair!  I  come  from  Lac  de 
Turt',  and  I  bring  dose  h'eighteen  dawg  on 
Judge  Gill',  me!' 

' '  When  I  say  dose  word  to  dose  policemans 
she'll  stand  on  one  foot  and  she'll  look  on  each 
other  and  she'U  say,  'All  right.'  All  dose 
policemans  she'll  know  Judge  Gil!',  Eh  bien, 
messieurs,  you  know  our  club  she's  made  up 
of  the  mos'  bes'  peop'  on  all  dose  difEerent  dty. 
Judge  Gill',  she's  prominaw'  in  Detraw'. 

' '  Dose  policemans  she'll  show  me  two, 
three  tam'  which  way  I'll  go  on  Judge  Gill'. 
I'm  plaintee  tire'  now,  I'm  willing  for  sell 
dose  h'dghteen  dawg  for  ten  cent.  But  pretty 
soon  I  come  on  some  beeg  house. 

"When  I'm  come  on  the  gate  by  dose  beeg 
house  dose  dawg  she'll  smell  on  the  walk. 
Ba  gosh,  I  think  me,  she'll  know  somethingsl 
She'll  smell  on  dose  walk,  on  dose  flower  bed, 
on  dose  porch.  She'll  run  up  on  dose  porch, 
seven,  h'eight  on  wan  side;  seven,  h'eight  on 
other  side;  seven,  h'eight  on  walk;  and  me, 
I'll  go  too,  on  rope.  Dose  dawg  she'll  be  g^ad. 
Bimeby,  she'll  hft  up  its  head,  all  h'eighteen, 
and  she'll  say,  'Wow,  wow,  woo-o-o-o-ww!' 
I'm  shame'  of  dose  dawg.  But  I'm  not  know 
whose  house  this  is. 

"And  then,  M'sieu' — ah,  what  you  mean  by 
chloroform  dose  dawg?  She's  got  the  mos' 
bes'  sense  of  any  mans.  She's  got  more 
sense  than  me,  Buck,  It's  dose  h'eighteen 
dawg  I'll  take  on  Detraw'  that  find  me  my 
wife,  Julie!" 

The  chairman  raised  his  eyebrows  in 
query,  but  the  bank  president  nodded  as- 
sent. 

"You  know  dose  Julie  gal  that  live  on  dose 
clear'  'bout  six  mile,  where  we  put  dose  dawg 
on  the  deer  bush?"  resumed  Buck.  "All 
the  lam',  'bout  ten,  eight  year,  I'm  goin'  ask 
JuUe  if  she'll  marry  on  me.  But  I'm  get  so 
busy  here  attend  on  my  gentlemans  I'll  forget 
till  the  season  close,  Bimeby  I'll  go  on  the 
place  where  Julie  live,  but  Julie,  die  est 
vaniel  She's  gone.  Where  does  she  go? 
Her  peop'  say  maybe  on  Detraw'.  She'll  get 
work  on  some  house  on  Detraw',  She  don't 
write  on  her  peop';  they  don't  write  on  her. 
So  Julie  she  lose  itself,  yaas;  and  me,  I'm  not 
marry  on  that  gal!" 

"Well,  you're  married  to  her  now,  aren't 
you?"  asked  the  chairman  of  the  Central 


Committee,  reaching  for  another  match. 
"Isn't  the  housekeeper's  name  Julie?" 

"Don't  hurry  this  story,  Otdhaml"  The 
bank  president  raised  his  hand, 

"Ba  out,  M'sieu'!"  continued  Buck.  "I'm 
say  that's  all  because  dose  dawg  got  more 
sense  than  any  mans.  I'll  stand  there  on  the 
porch,  seven,  h'eight  dawg  on  wan  post, 
seven,  h'eight  dawg  on  'nother,  and  all  dose 
dawg  she'll  holler.  Just  then,  ba  gosh,  I'll 
look  up,  and  voUa  Julie/  Behol'  dose  gal 
I'm  lost  so  long! 

"Dose  Julie  she'll  walk  around  the  sideiwi/A 
on  the  comer  of  the  house  and  look  at  me, 
Buck,  and  dose  h'eighteen  dawg!  And  dose 
Julie  gal,  she'll  look  what  you  call  good  to  me. 
How  do  I  know  she'll  live  on  the  house  of 
JudgeGill'?  How  do  I  know  this  is  the  house 
of  Judge  Gill'?  I  don'  know.  Dose  dawg, 
she'll  tell  mel  Dose  daivg,  she'll  find  me 
Julie;  and  also  she'll  find  me  Judge  Gill', 
because  of  Julie! 

"M'sieurs,  on  the  club  of  the  Lac  de  Turt' 
all  dose  members  she'll  fish  good,  she'll 
shoot  good,  she'll  drink  petit  verre  not  too 
much,  she'll  ride  good,  and  she'll  admire  la 
belle  femme.  Me,  I'll  get  dose  'abit  from 
dose  gentlemans.  MainletiarU,  annyhow,  dos 
Julie  she'll  look  what  you  call  good.  Besides, 
I'll  not  know  for  more  as  two  year  where 
Julie  she'll  go.  'Man  Dieu,  Julie! '  I'm  ciy; 
and  I'll  make  out  the  arm  wide;  and  Julie — 
she'll  be  seeck,  too,  for  Turt'  Lak' — she'll  put 
out  his  arm  wide  abo.  We'll  fall  on  the  neck, 
wan  tarn',  two  tam',  and  several  plusieurs 
tam'  aho.  Dose  h'eighteen  dawg  she'll  wrap 
itself  'roimd  us,  seven,  eight  wan  side,  seven, 
h'eight  on  both  two  side,  and  she'll  stand  look 
up,  hees  tail  on  its  back.  Hees  eyes  very 
fine,  and  she'll  say  on  me,  all  h'eighteen, 
'What  I  tol'  you.  Buck;  what  I  tol'  you, 
Julie?  Ba  gc^,  here  we  be;  us  and  Buck 
alio  I' 

"Well,  bimeby  Julie  she'll  pull  itself  loose 
from  my  neck  and  she'll  say,  'Va  t'enl  what 
you  do  at  Judge  Gill',  his  house?'  Me,  I'll 
say,  'I'm  lose  it  dose  gal  Juhe,  and  I'm  take 
dose  h'eighteen  dawg  to  &i'  dose  gal  Julie  on 
the  city  Detraw'.'  Me  vcnla,  Julie,'  I'll  say, 
'and  my  h'eighteen  dawg  abol  I  search  my 
Julie,'  I'll  say,  'all  over  end  of  dose  earth, 
yaas!'  I'll  pound  on  my  breas'  some  more. 
Then  I'll  kiss  dose  Julie  some  more,  alio. 
JuUe,  she'll  take  her  apronne  and  wipe  it  on 
the  mout'  and  say,  'Va  ftnV  but  me,  ba 
gosh,  I'll  think  she'll  like  dose  kiss  all  same. 
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"'Ma  foil  Julie,'  I'll  say  bimeby,  'if  this 
is  house  of  Judge  Gill',  'sjxree  you  got  any- 
thing for  h'eal?  Me,  I'm  hongree,  one  day, 
two  day.'  Julie  she'll  say, '  Come  on  kitchen, 
then.'  I'll  go  on  the  kitchen.  And  now, 
ba  gosh,  what  you  think?  Dose  h'eighteen 
dawg  she'll  walk  on  a  siring,  straight,  wan 
dawg  Ijefore  the  otherl  She'll  not  fight, 
she'll  not  run,  she'll  not  go  both  sides  the  post, 
she  won't  run  both  sides  the  step.  She'll  put 
dose  tail  on  its  back  and  its  face  straight  on 
the  front,  and  she'll  follow  Julie  like  wan 
judge!  Ba  gosh,  I'll  not  understan'  thati 
Me,  I'm  have  plaintee  troub'  with  dose 
h'eighteen  dawg;  Julie,  she'll  have  no  troub' 
'tall! 

"She'll  feed  dose  h'eighteen  dawg,  and 
bimeby  dose  h'eighteen  dawg  she'll  go  out  on 
the  grass  and  she'll  curl  up  in  a  ring  and 
she'll  go  fas'  asleep.  Yaas,  all  dose  dawg 
she'll  think  it's  home  now.  Why?  Because 
of  Julie!  Dose  dawg  she's  elect  its  pnsident 
then. 

"  You'll  go  sell  dawg  like  that  on  dose  dawg 
show,  M'aeu'  Old'?"  asked  Buck.  "My 
faith,  you'll  no  can  do  that  thing.  Usten; 
ecouUzi 

"Bimeby  Judge  Gill'  he'll  come  borne  on 
dose  machine  of  benzine,  dose  autobominall 
He'll  come  up  the  road  on  the  house.  Hell 
see  dose  h'eighteen  dawg  all  sit  on  its  tall  on 
the  grass  and  wag  its  bead  at  him.  I'll  say 
to  Judge  Gill',  'Me  voOa,  Ju(^  Gill';  also 
hehol'  Ums  Us  ckitns  de  Lac  de  Turt',  dose 
whole  h'eighteenl  Here  we'll  be,  Judgel  I'll 
say  to  him.' 

"'Yaas,  dammel'  say  Judge  GUI',  'and 
we'll  sell  every  d — n  one  of  thera,'  say  he, 
'  What  use  dose  blamed  things  to  the  dub  now 
when  we  can't  run  the  deer?  Here,  you 
Tigel'  he  say,  'here  Billy,  you  Bose — ^you 
Sounder,  and  here  you,  you  lowdown  yellow 
thing,  Fanny,  by  gadl  I'm  glad  to  see  you,' 
That's  the  way  he'll  talk  bimeby.  'And  you 
Ranger — be  a  good  dawg,  Dasher — and  little 
Pete,  that  killed  a  ludvee;  and  Willy  and 
Fly!' 

"M'sieurs,  naturel'ment,  being  one  of  my 
gentilhom'  at  Lac  de  Turt',  Judge  Gill'  he 
know  each  of  dose  h'dghteen  dawg  by  name 
hisself.  All  our  gentilhom'  they'll  know  by 
voice  each  wan  of  dose  h'dghteen  dawg  every 
tarn'  in  the  wood.  Of  course  Judge  Gill' 
he'll  know  each  dawg  by  her  name,  and  all 
dose  dawg  she'll  know  its  name  too.  So 
all  dose  h'dghteen  dawg  she'll  set  up  on 


its   tail   and  say  'Woo,  wi 

'We're  glad  for  see  you.  Judge,'  she'll  say 

plain. 

"Why  don't  Judge  Gill'  sole  dose  dawg? 
Ba  gosh,  he  can't  sole  dose  dawg  because  of 
Julie.  Julie  she'll  go  for  cry.  She's  know 
dose  dawg  long  tarn',  wan  year,  two  year, 
and  she's  seeck  for  home  in  the  wood. 
Judge  Gill'  he'll  look  on  dose  dawg,  and  be'll 
pull  his  handkerchief  out  his  pant  and  he'll 
say,  'Me,  I  can't  do  it.  D — ^n  you.  Buck, 
what'd  you  bring  'em  down  for?'  Me,  I'll 
put  my  hand  on  my  eye,  too,  Julie,  she'll 
put  her  apronne  on  her  eye.  Dose  dawg, 
she'll  say,  'Wow,  wow,  woo-oo-o-oool'  We'll 
all  cry.  But  we'll  can't  sole  dose  dawg,  no, 
no. 

"'Come  on  the  house,  Buck,'  Judge  Gill' 
hell  say  to  me  bimeby.  'Julie,  get  him  the 
supper.  Get  the  supper  for  dose  dawg  also. 
I  may  sell  my  house  yesterday,  my  wife  also, 
but  not  dose  dawg,  ba  gosh,  nol'  So  Julie, 
she'll  get  the  supper  encore  for  me,  encore  for 
dose  dawg,  and  I'll  make  the  spark  on  Julie 
now  for  make  up  los'  tarn'. 

"Bimeby,  two,  three  day.  Judge  Gill'  he'll 
say  to  me,  'Buck,  I'm  presii^  of  dose  dub, 
and  I'm  direct  you  take  dose  dawg  bade  on 
the  dub.'  Me,  I'll  tell  Judge  Gill'  dose 
dawg  was  seeck  for  home,  and  Julie  she's 
seeck  for  home,  too.  Me,  I'm  seeck  for 
home.  S'pose  I'm  make  for  marry  dose 
Julie,  and  she  keep  the  house  on  the  dub,  and 
keep  dose  dawg  alio?' 

"Judge  Gill',  he'll  think  for  while  and 
then  he'll  say,  'My  faith,  that's  good  thing. 
Buck!  I'm  seeck  for  home,  also.'  He'll 
make  me  marri^  on  Julie  next  day  yesterday. 
Yesterday  after  that,  Julie  and  myself,  me 
and  all  dose  h'eighteen  dawg,  and  Judge 
GUI',  we'll  take  the  schooner  back  for 
Alpeen'. 

"No,  we  got  no  troub'  now.  Now  dose 
dawg  ^e'll  follow  Julie  in  wan  long  string, 
on  the  street,  on  the  street-car,  on  the  dock, 
on  the  schooner,  on  the  road  for  Alpeen'. 
She  don't  make  the  mix  on  the  rope  with  dose 
tree  or  dose  lamp-post  no  more.  All  dose 
dawg  she'll  put  its  tail  on  its  back  and  walk 
easy  and  she'll  be  parfait  gentilhom'  and  not 
fight.     Why?    Because  of  Juliet 

"Judge  Gill',  he'U  see  dose  dawg  act  like 
parfait  gentilhom'  and  he'U  say,  'Buck,  / 
don't  see  no  troub'  on  dose  dawg.' 

"'Ne  nun  turn  plus,'  says  I  on  him.  'Me 
ndther  also.'    'S'pose  I  got  that  Julie  gal 
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long,  there'll  not  goin'  to  be  no  more  troub', 
nowheres  now.' 

"Well,  me,  annyhow,  and  that  Julie  siso, 
we  come  on  the  club  bimeby;  and  Julie,  she'll 
be  the  housekeep'  on  the  club  seven  year, 
five  year,  long  tam'  all  right,  in  dose  h'archive 
maybe.  You  know,  that  year,  Judge  Gill' 
she'll  be  elect'  ^resldeni.  He'll  be  president 
now — all  the  tam',  'cept  Julie\  Dc«e  Julie, 
ba  gosh,  maybe  so  she's  real  predifenf  this 
dub,"    Buck  chuckled. 

"And  just  can'l  she  cook,  Oldham!"  said 
Williams.  "I  say,  don't  things  taste  just 
absolutely  bully  up  here?"  The  chairman 
of  the  Central  Committee  nodded  an  em- 
phatic assent. 

Buck  let  down  his  chair  to  the  floor.    "And 


dose  h'eighteen  dawg,"  he  concluded,  "some 
of  it'll  get  gray,  like  nos  austres;  s'pose  not 
quite  so  much  use  now,  eh,  like  us,  diP  But 
it  was  once  beaux  temps  of  dose  dawg,  yaas, 
eh?" 

"Me,  I'm  sit  on  what  you  call  pat.  When 
Julie  lead  dose  dawg  so  easy,  I'll  not  say 
much,  but  I'll  think  it  ptaintee.  Ah,  m'sieurs 
m'sieurs,  doseFemme!  DoseFemmel  Dos 
H'woomans,  she'll  be  the  presitfen/  on  the 
club,  also  on  the  countree.  I'll  pound  on  the 
breas' andsay, 'me,  VOT^/  I'm  boss!'  But 
dose  dawg,  she'll  follow  Julie!  Good  tam' 
here,  eh?  Why?  Because  oj  JidUl  M'sieur, 
you  h'order  dose  dawg  h'outaide,  if  you 
please.  Me,  I'm  scare'  for  do  it.  ^lyP 
Because  of  Juiiel" 


THE-GYPSY    LAD 


By  GERTRUDE   KING 


SAY,  have  you  seen  ray  gypsy  lad  come  singing  down  the  lane, 
And  have  you  heard  the  Mistaaf's  lilt  a-caUing  me  again? 
For  it's  nigh  six  months'  long  waiting,  and  the  heart  of  me  is  dry, 
And  sure  of  all  the  wandering  folk  my  lad  must  soon  come  by. 

His  cheeks  are  like  the  red  red  haws  through  dusky  autumn  boughs, 
His  eyes  bum  black  and  golden  beneath  his  silky  brows — 
He  kissed  me  once,  he  kissed  me  twice,  he  gave  me  kisses  three, 
And  then  I  vowed  I'd  follow  him  from  sea  to  farthest  sea. 

And  he — he  laughed  and  left  me  as  he  shook  his  bonny  head; 

"You'll  kiss  me  close  the  next  time,  white  maid,"  was  all  he  said. 
He  set  his  cap  upon  bis  curls  and  laughed  and  flung  away — 
I've  heard  the  Mistaaf  ringing  from  his  lips  each  weary  day. 

They  laid  my  little  Mother  'neath  a  green  mound  smooth  and  fair. 
And  I  tend  the  green  space  nigh  her  till  I  lay  my  Father  there; 
And  some  day  at  their  feet  they'll  put  the  empty  flesh  of  me, 
The  while  my  heart  is  pressing  on  from  sea  to  farthest  sea. 

But  oh,  my  gypsy  lad  will  laugh  and  jest  the  road  along. 
And  every  lane  and  field  and  fair  will  learn  the  Mistaaf  song, 
And  when  he  lays  his  dusky  cheek  against  the  warm  brown  earth 
He'll  say:  "Good  night,  my  Mother  dear,"  and  dream  all  dreams  of  mirth. 

But  sure  before  that  distant  day  he'll  swing  a-down  the  lane, 
And  I  shall  hear  the  Mistaaf  song  and  I'll  Sing  wide  the  pane. 
And  he'll  lean  in  and  kiss  me,  kiss  me  close,  my  gypsy  lad — 
Oh,  'tis  a  long  long  road  he  goes,  and  my  heart  is  very  sad! 
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PO  Still  she  floated  on  the 
L  tranquil  tide,  so  dreamlike 
7  in  the  radiance  of  the  fiood- 
^  >ng  tropic  moonlight,  that 
ll  the  swarthy  renegade,  star- 
*   ing  forth   at  her  through 
■^  the  thick  foliage  of  the  river 
bank,  almost  repented  of  his  purpose.    At 
the  sight  of  her  trim,  tapering  spars,  her 
fine  traceries  of  rope  and  tackle,  her  snug- 
furled  snowy   sails,  the   slumbering   forms 
sprawled  about  her  decks  or  curled  in  ham- 
mocks under  her  awnings,  all  mysterious  in 
the  still  splendor,  he  felt  old  memories  coming 
back  to  him,  and  old  sympathies,  which  bad 
long  ago  been  crushed  savagely  out  of  his 
heart.    For  a  moment  his  cruel  face  softened; 
but  for  a  moment  only.    Then  it  hardened 
again  till  the  white  teeth  gleamed  fiercely  at 
the  comer  of  his  wide,  thin-lipped  mouth. 

Outlaw  by  temperament,  rebel  and  des- 
perado by  inheritance  from  a  line  of  moon- 
shining,  ambuscading  ancestors  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Tennessee,  Britt  Wasson,  after  being 
pitchforked  by  Fate  into  the  Nth  United  States 
Infantry,  had  managed  to  hold  his  turbulent 
spirit  in  bonds  while  the  fighting  in  Cuba  gave 
it  some  sort  of  outlet.  He  had  won  mention 
for  desperate  bravery  on  the  field.  But  in- 
stinctively his  officers  had  kept  eye  on  him, 
his  comrades  had  fought  shy  of  crossing  his 
savage  and  incomprehensible  temper.  In- 
stead of  assimilating,  he  had  grown  more  and 
more  an  alien  among  his  fellows,  resentfully 
conscious  of  a  difference  which  he  did  not 
understand.  Certain  outbreaks  of  hot  in- 
subordination had  balked  his  well-earned 
promotion;  and  choosing  to  consider  himself 
wronged,  he  had  nursed  his  little  heat  into  a 
hate.    At  last,  in  the  Philippines,  all  discipline 


had  grown  intolerable  to  him,  all  authority  an 
insult;  till  in  his  insane  mood  he  had  come  to 
regard  his  superiors,  and  then  all  ordered 
society,  as  his  mountain  sires  regarded  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  Revenue. 

One  day,  when  he  should  have  been  on 
duty,  he  had  been  met  by  his  Captain  in  an 
evil  Htde  street  down  by  the  Pasig,  and  curtly 
ordered  back  to  barracks  to  report  himself 
under  arrest.  His  long-smothered  fury  had 
flamed  into  insolent  revolt;  and  his  Captain,  a 
hot-headed  youth,  had  struck  him  across  die 
face  with  the  light  rattan  stick  which  he  was 
carrying.  The  next  instant  the  young  officer 
had  gone  down,  dropped  by  a  neck-breaking 
blow  on  the  point  of  the  chin.  In  a  silent 
frenzy  against  the  whole  world,  and  his  own 
race  in  particular,  Wasson  had  picked  up  the 
limp  body  and  tossed  it,  like  a  dead  dog,  into 
the  thick  current  of  the  Pasig,  where  it  crept 
through  a  labyrinth  of  rotting,  weedy  piles. 
Then,  with  a  sense  of  savage  joy  and  the  lift- 
ing of  a  great  burden  of  hate  from  his  per- 
verted spirit,  he  had  fled  away  into  the  bush. 
In  the  tribe  of  cutthroats,  land -robbers 
and  sea-pirates,  which  he  had  presently 
sought  and  joined,  his  experience  of  war,  his 
arrogant  mastery,  his  strength,  endurance, 
and  reckess  courage,  won  him  such  prestige 
that  the  sultan  of  the  tribe,  a  bloated  and 
libidinous  old  tyrant,  shrewd  of  wits  but  no 
longer  capable  in  war,  had  made  him  field 
captain  and  adviser-in<hief.  In  this  strange 
mUieu  Britt  Wasson's  bile  had  found  vent. 
As  an  oudaw  he  dreamed  that  he  had  come 
into  his  own.  And  the  snake  of  his  hatred 
gnawed  not  so  mcessantly  at  his  heart. 

Noting  well  how  unguarded  and  unsus- 
pecting the  beautiful  ship  swung  at  her 
ancbonige,  out  in  the  whiteness  of  tfie  moon- 
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light,  the  watcher's  lips  curied  contemptu- 
ously. Such  arrogant  and  foolish  confidence 
filled  him  with  scom.  Well,  he  mused,  there 
were  many  bitter  scores  yet  to  wipe  out  I  He 
turned  noiselessly,  and  made  an  authoritative 
gesture.  At  once  there  was  an  almost  inaudi- 
ble movement  behind  him  and  about  him  in 
the  gloom,  a  sinister  stir,  as  dim  forms  settled 
themselves  down  to  positions  of  waiting. 

Three  bcUs  sounded  over  the  water  from 
the  deck  of  the  gleaming  ship — three  slender, 
musical  notes.  The  renegade  started.  More 
old  memories  came  to  him  with  those  sweet 
tones  on  the  stillness.  But  the  memories 
turned  bitter,  and  his  face  grew  only  the  more 
savage.  He  noted  the  drowsy  watch  on  the 
deck,  moving  as  if  hardly  more  awake  than 
the  quiet  forms  sleeping  so  well  in  the  warmth 
of  the  )>erfumed  li^t.  He  noted  how,  as  the 
moon  sank  lower  behind  him,  the  band  of  inky 
shadow  along  shore  broadened  slowly  out 
toward  the  ship.  He  noted  that  the  tide, 
shpping  smoothly  past  the  ship,  wasnearing 
the  last  of  the  ebb.  Hishourwascloseathand, 

Four  beUa  sounded  over  the  narrowing 
space  of  radiance.  The  renegade  whispered 
a  command  which  passed  around  his  crouch- 
mg  company.  In  a  moment  all  were  on  the 
move,  but  stealthily,  as  partridges  slip 
throu^  the  underbnish.  A  number  of  nar- 
row wooden  canoes  were  pulled  softly  forward 
through  the  ferns  and  creepers,  and  launched 
over  the  smooth  mud  without  a  splash.  These 
canoes  had  been  dragged  overland  a  distance 
of  about  two  miles,  from  the  next  bay.  Si- 
lently the  robbers  embarked,  and  held  the 
canoes  close  along  the  bank  like  stranded 
logs.  Then,  once  more  the  breathless  wait- 
ing, every  man  with  his  eyes  upon  the  ship 
where  she  floated  like  a  atiining  ^ost. 

At  last  a  log  was  seen,  floating  down  toward 
the  ship  on  the  sluggish  ebb.  Then  another, 
and  another,  with  several  bits  of  branchy 
dtbris,  small  bushes  that  had  apparendy 
fallen  from  the  bank  into  the  river.  This 
harmless-looking  flotsam,  by  some  strange 
whim  of  the  current,  seemed  to  be  drawn 
toward  the  ship's  bow.  In  fact,  all  the  float- 
ing stuff  managed  to  converge  upon  the  bow. 
The  separate  pieces  dung  there  and  paused, 
under  the  sweeping  overhang,  or  caught  upon 
the  anchor  chains.  It  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, however.  Each  log  or  bush  released 
itself  at  once,  and  went  drifting  smoothly  on 
past  the  ship's  side.  Each  had  hidden  the 
head  of  a  stealthy  swimmer. 


T^e  instant  that  the  first  of  the  floatage 
passed  under  the  stem  and  reappeared  in  the 
moonlight,  the  renegade,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing intently  from  his  canoe,  jerked  his  broad 
shoulders  forward  with  eager  loosing  of  ten- 
sion, and  spoke  one  word  of  command.  The 
paddles  dipped.  The  narrow  canoes  shot  out 
from  shore  like  a  shoal  of  swordflsh.  Across 
the  broad  belt  of  shadow  they  shot  like 
blacker,  sinister  shadows,  then  out  into  the 
white  radiance  and  strai^t  upon  the  ship. 

The  canoes  were  not  more  than  halfway 
across  the  lighted  space  when  a  sudden  noise 
broke  out  on  board  the  ship — a  noise  not 
loud,  but  confused,  terrifying,  ghastly.  There 
were  blows,  and  scuffiings,  and  gasping 
groans,  as  if  men  fought  and  died  in  their 
^eep.  Then  there  was  wild  running  to  and 
fro  of  naked  feet,  with  curses,  and  at  last 
hoarse  shouts  and  screams.  There  was 
something  hideous  and  unbelievable  in  it  all, 
bursting  out  from  the  mysterious  beauty  of 
the  slumbering  ship,  in  that  glory  of  white 
moonlight.  The  lean  brown  ruffians  in  the 
canoes  strained  at  their  paddles,  bending  their 
heads  low  in  fierce  effort.  But  their  leader 
sat  erect,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ship,  his  gaunt 
face  grim  with  triumphant  hate. 

As  the  leading  canoes  reached  the  ship,  six 
revolver  shots  snapped  out  in  swift  succession. 
A  man's  figure,  half  clad,  in  white,  arms  and 
legs  sprawling  convulsively,  was  projected 
over  the  rail,  and  fell  into  the  water  with  a 
heavy  splash  close  beside  Wasson's  canoe. 

Living  a  man  in  each  canoe  to  hold  it,  the 
pirates  threw  aloft  their  grappling  hooks  and 
went  up  the  ship's  side  like  monkeys.  The 
awful,  inardculate  hubbub  on  the  deck  re- 
doubled. Men  fled  into  the  rigging,  to  be  fol- 
lowed and  cut  down  with  slashing  kreeses  or 
transfixed  from  below  with  knives  hurled  un- 
erringly. Others  scurried  below,  into  fore- 
castle or  hold,  like  rabbits  taking  to  their  bur- 
rows. And  an  unspeakable  medley  of  oaths 
and  screams  came  up  muffled  from  the  hot, 
half-lighted  depth. 

The  crew — Americans,  English,  and  Nor- 
wegians, with  half  a  dozen  Chinese  picked  up 
at  Singapore — fought  desperately  after  the 
first  amazement  of  the  attack.  But  from  the 
first  their  case  was  hopeless.  PracticaUy  un- 
armed, taken  by  surprise,  and  outnumbered 
ten  to  one  by  a  foe  fearless  and  fiendish,  they 
nevertheless  managed  to  drag  down  with  them 
so  many  of  their  assailants  diat  the  deck  was 
slippery  with  blood  and  littered  with  the  hud- 
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died  or  sprawling  dead.  But  they  had  no 
leader.  The  Captain,  with  a  passenger,  the 
owner,  who  had  been  cruising  with  him 
among  the  Eastern  Islands  to  study  conditions 
of  people  and  product,  had  taken  the  launch 
that  morning  and  gone  up  the  river  on  a  semi- 
official visit  to  a  friendly  chief.  The  second 
mate,  chancing  to  be  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
had  fallen  with  ft  knife  through  his  throat  at 
the  very  first  of  the  attack.  The  first  mate, 
roused  from  sleep  in  his  hammock  just  out- 
side his  cabin  door,  had  rushed  into  the  fight 
with  his  revolver,  which  he  kept  always  under 
his  pillow,  and  after  emptying  its  chambers 
had  fought  like  a  madman  with  the  heavy 
butt,  till  suddenly,  as  if  remembering  some- 
thing, he  had  turned  and  raced  back  toward 
the  cabin.  He  had  not  gone  five  paces  before 
he  came  down  like  a  felled  ox,  with  two  long 
knives  in  his  back,  one  between  the  shoulders 
and  one  just  above  the  loins. 

Britt  Wasson  stood  a  little  apart,  not  caring 
to  contribute  with  his  own  hands  to  the  easy 
victory.  He  noted  the  sudden  flight  of  the 
mate,  and  wondered  at  it.  He  had  seen  the 
man  fighting,  and  realized  that  such  a  man 
would  not  have  fled  through  fear.  Hence  he 
concluded  that  there  must  be  something  very 
precious  in  the  cabin,  which  the  mate  had  re- 
membered and  hoped  to  hide  or  fling  over- 
board. The  momant,  therefore,  that  he  saw 
the  fight  practically  over  and  his  followers 
beginning  to  scatter  for  the  loot,  he  strode  aft 
to  the  cabin.  At  the  door  he  halted,  faced 
about,  and  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  full 
flood  of  die  moonlight,  that  his  followers 
mig^t  see  where  he  had  gone  and  take  the 
hint  not  to  interrupt  him;  and  he  smUed  arro- 
gantly to  himself  as  he  thought  how  slight  a 
hint  was  necessary  to  secure  obedience  from 
these  lawless  scoundrels  of  his.  In  his  own 
country,  in  his  own  regiment,  and  not  very 
long  ago,  it  had  been  different.  The  blood 
rushed  to  his  head  with  rage  at  remembrance 
of  that  blow  across  his  face.  His  lips  curled 
from  the  teeth  like  an  angry  beast's  as  he 
turned  into  the  cabin. 

The  cabin  lamp  was  burning  low;  and  it 
showed  the  cabin  empty.  Wasson  was  not 
surprised  at  this,  for  he  had  been  informed, 
through  his  spies,  of  the  Captain's  expedition 
up  the  river.  Diagonally  across  the  cabin  he 
saw  a  door  half  open,  and  something  white  on 
the  floor  just  within.  Approaching  curiously, 
he  saw  that  it  was  a  woman's  hand,  very  white 
and   lender.    He   started,   and   a   curious 


change  came  over  his  pitiless  face,  softening  it 
with  something  almost  like  diffidence.  He 
glanced  quickly  behind  him,  to  see  that  he 
had  not  been  followed;  then  pushed  the  door 
wide  open  so  that  the  light  streamed  in. 

Huddled  upon  the  floor,  dead,  or  in  a 
swoon,  lay  a  slim  girl  in  a  wrapper  of  some 
soft  white  stuff,  her  yellow  hair  plaited  in  two 
long,  heavy  braids.  Britt  Wasson  looked 
down  upon  her  with  startled  eyes,  the  ferocity 
all  gone  out  of  his  face.  He  had  almost  for- 
gotten there  were  white  women  in  the  worid. 
And  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  there 
might  be  one  on  the  doomed  ship. 

A  touch  on  the  girl's  breast  told  him  that 
she  was  not  dead — that  she  had  fainted  with 
fear  and  horror;  and  he  stood  a^ast  at  the 
problem  confronting  him.  At  thought  of  the 
fate  overhanging  the  child,  this  white  and 
helpless  flower  of  his  own  race,  the  mad  beast 
in  his  brain  slunk  away  abashed;  but  it  left 
him  for  the  moment  bewildered,  shaken  with  a 
fear  which  he  had  never  before  known.  As 
he  stood  looking  down  at  the  pale  face,  the 
childlike  mouth,  the  pathetically  huddled 
form,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  already  killed  her, 
with  his  own  hand.  And  perhaps,  after  all, 
that  was  what  he  must  do.  If  ^e  should 
come  to  her  senses,  and  see  him  in  his  blood- 
stained, savage  garb,  standing  ov«  her,  she 
would  scream — and  then,  to  a  certainty,  he 
would  be  poweriess  to  save  her,  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  die  with  her.  His  follow- 
ers on  the  ship,  indeed,  he  knew  he  could 
control,  so  long  as  they  had  no  cause  to 
distrust  his  loyalty.  But  the  implacable 
old  thief  and  profligate  who  was  his  master 
— it  was  he  who  would  allot  the  sfxiils  of  this 
enterprise,  and  his  word  was  absolute.  Well 
enough  Britt  Wasson  knew  how  this  gold- 
haired  gffl  would  fare  in  the  division.  His 
veins  knotted  with  rage  and  anguish  at  the 
thou^t  of  it.  That  at  least,  he  swore, 
should  never  be. 

As  he  hesitated,  the  girl  stirred,  and  her 
eyes  opened.  On  the  instant  Wasson's  inde- 
cision ended.  His  right  hand  darted  out  and 
covered  her  mouth,  so  that  not  even  a  gasp 
had  time  to  escape  her  lips. 

"Not  a  sound!  Not  a  word!"  he  hissed  at 
her  ear.  "  If  they  find  out  ye're  here,  nothing 
can  save  youl" 

Too  appalled  to  move  a  finger,  the  giri 
stared  up  at  him  with  dilating  eyes  in  which 
the  blank  horror  slowly  yielded  a  little  ^>ace 
to  comprehension. 
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"D'you  understand?"  he  demanded  ur- 
gently. 

The  girl  nodded;  and  as  he  relaxed  a  little 
the  pressure  qti  her  mouth  she  gasped: 

"Yes,  yes,  I'll  do  anything  you  tell  me  to. 
Oh,  I  thought  at  firstyou  wereoneof  themi" 
And  she  closed  her  eyes  again,  shivering  vio- 
lently. 

"I  am  one  of  them.  Miss,"  he  answered 
soberly.     "An'  lucky  for  you  I  am." 

As  he  spoke  he  lifted  her  to  her  feet.  But 
she  shrank  away  from  him  in  a  very  sickness 
of  honor,  putting  out  her  small  white  hands 
as  if  to  thrust  him  off. 

"I'm  goin'  to  git  ye  safe  out  o'  this,  if  I  die 
far  it,  Misal"  he  went  on  reassuringly.  "But 
you've  got  to  trust  me.  You  ain't  got  no  one 
else  to  trust." 

She  looked  at  him  for  some  seconds  in 
»lence.  But  he  was  of  her  own  people;  and 
something  in  his  voice  compelled  her  confi- 
dence, in  spite  of  herself.  Her  lips  quivered, 
and  she  hsOf  reached  out  a  hand  as  if  to  grasp 
his  blood-stained  sleeve. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  she  asked 
faintly, 

"Get  into  that  closet,  an'  don't  stir  tilt  I 
come  back  fer  you  1 "  ordered  Wasson. 

Without  a  word  she  obeyed,  gathering  her 
white  wrapper  dose  about  her  and  slipping  in 
among  the  hanging  silk  garments  noisel^ly 
as  a  ^ost.  Then,  with  a  deep  breath  of  re- 
lief, Wasson  locked  the  door,  put  the  key  in 
his  pocket,  and  stalked  out  upon  the  moonlit 
deck. 

Pleading  an  over-dose  of  native  potentates, 
a  headache,  and  the  unquestion^  security 
of  the  Mirabel,  Natalie  Calvert  had  begged  off 
when  her  father  and  the  Captain  started  on 
their  expedition  up  the  river  to  Mava.  As 
the  native  potentates  invariably  wanted  to  buy 
her,  and  as  her  father  always  got  unreason- 
ably annoyed  at  their  not  unnatural  aspira- 
tions, Natalie  had  come  to  feel,  after  a  year's 
leisurely  voyaging  in  the  Orient,  that  her 
father's  enthusiastic  investigations  of  native 
manners  and  customs  mi^t  be  the  more  effect- 
ively conducted  in  her  absence.  And  she 
had  at  last  brou^t  her  father  and  the  Cap- 
tain to  the  same  view. 

Natalie  had  been  sleeping  contentedly  in 
ha  cabin  when  a  confused,  horrible  noise, 
which  she  at  first  took  for  a  nij^tmare,  awoke 
her.  She  sprang  up,  and  stood  in  her  bare 
feet  beside  her  bunk,  trembling  but  incredu- 


lous. There  was  the  light,  burning  low  in  the 
empty  main  cabin.  She  was  certainly  not 
dreeing.  Those  sounds — the  groans,  the 
blows,  the  struggling  and  horrid  scuffling — 
□o,  she  had  not  imagined  them  I  They  were 
only  too  hideously  ital.  But  what  could  they 
mean?  Her  heart,  apprehending  the  truth 
before  her  intelligence  would  accept  it,  con- 
tracted with  awful  terror.  She  ran  to  the 
outer  door  of  the  cabin  and  threw  it  open 
impetuously.  The  space  of  deck  just  before 
her,  transfigured  in  the  moonlight,  was  empty 
and  still,  save  for  the  mate's  hammock,  which 
was  still  swinging  from  the  violence  with 
which  he  had  sprung  from  it.  The  sounds 
came  from  up  forward;  and  she  was  afraid  to 
put  her  head  out  and  look.  She  heard  a 
shriek,  ending  in  a  sound  like  choking;  then 
those  six  revolver  shots  rang  out.  Every- 
where was  the  noise  of  trampling,  of  despnate 
running.  Even  yet  she  could  not  acknowl- 
edge to  herself  that  she  knew  what  it  all 
meant.  It  was  too  mconceivable— too  ab- 
surd, in  fact.  The  peaceful  |^ory  of  the 
moonlight  contradicted  it  flatly;  and  the  idea 
of  pirates  in  these  days,  on  the  safe,  familiar 
Mirabel — that  was  just  an  impossible,  ago- 
nizing, ridiculous,  bad  dream!  She  prayed  to 
wake  up,  lest  she  should  die  of  sheer  horror. 
Then,  for  a  second,  she  thrust  her  fair  head 
forth  and  gave  one  swift  glance  up  the  deck. 
She  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  mate,  as  he 
came  running  toward  her,  pitch  forward  on 
his  face,  with  two  long  blades  standing  up 
horridly  in  his  back. 

In  a  paroxysm  of  fri^t  Natalie  rushed  back 
into  her  own  cabin,  her  arms  flung  out  before 
her  as  if  she  had  gone  blind.  She  had  a  dim 
purpose  of  getting  a  long,  inlaid  Javan  dagger 
which  she  had  picked  up  in  Batavia,  and  kill- 
ing herself  with  it.  But  before  she  could 
clearly  formulate  this  purpose,  and  find  the 
weapon  on  her  littered  table,  panic  clutched 
too  ti^tly  at  her  heart,  and  she  sank  fainting 
on  the  fioor. 

When  she  began  to  recover  her  senses,  and 
opened  her  eyes  to  see  a  grim,  dark  face,  a  tall 
figure  in  outlandish  clothes,  bending  over  her, 
her  heart  seemed  to  stop.  Yet,  to  her  im- 
measurable despair,  she  did  not  die  instantly, 
or  even  lose  consciousness  again.  She  was 
about  to  scream,  in  the  mere  extremity  of 
madness,  when  a  firm,  cool  hand,  inexorable 
as  fate,  fell  upon  her  mouth  and  stopped  her. 
She  realized  that  words  were  coming  from  the 
terrifying  face,  but  she  was  for  the  moment 
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incapable  of  distinguishing  them.  Then  it 
was  borne  in  upon  bei  that  the  face  was  not 
so  terrifying,  that  the  words  were  English  and 
to  be  understood;  and  at  last,  with  a  tremen- 
dous back-rush  of  hope,  that  protection  was 
being  proffered.  Yes,  even  in  the  ultimate 
pit  of  blackness,  help  had  come  to  her.  After 
all,  she  felt  that  it  had  had  to  come.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise  I  Heaven,  it  seemed  to  her, 
could  not  let  such  unutterable  things  as  had 
been  threatening  actually  befall  her!  So, 
with  an  unreasom'ng  confidence  in  this  blood- 
stained stranger,  dtis  self-confessed  pirate, 
hope  came  back,  and  a  blind  faith  that  she 
would  be  saved. 

When  she  obediently  slipped  mto  the 
closet  as  she  was  bidden,  and  let  herself  be 
locked  in,  the  character  of  her  strange  pro- 
tector and  champion  she  dismissed  from  her 
thou^ts  as  irrelevant.  That  he  had  taken 
her  ship,  and  slaughtered  her  crew  as  it  were 
before  her  eyes,  she  refused  to  let  herself  con- 
sider. She  chose,  clutching  desperately  at  the 
difficult  faith,  to  trust  the  look  in  the  stran- 
ger's eyes,  the  tone  in  his  voice.  Locked  in  the 
suffocating  dark  of  her  closet,  among  the 
scented  silks  and  linens,  with  the  intolerable 
thing  that  had  been  done  beating  upon 
her  shaken  brain,  she  waited  for  his  next 
order. 

When  Wasson  left  the  cabin  he  had  hardly 
the  VE^est  idea  of  what  he  should  do.  The 
same  vehement  emotionalism  and  unbridled 
arrogance  of  spirit  which  had  made  him  an 
outlaw  and  an  enemy  of  his  kind,  were  now 
focused  intensely  upon  the  succor  of  this 
helpless  girl.  It  filled  him  with  a  strange 
exaltation  to  feel  that  such  a  girl,  so  fair  and 
so  exquisite,  had  nothing  between  her  and 
the  most  hideous  of  fates  but  his  arm,  his 
prowess,  his  devotion.  He,  the  renegade,  the 
outlaw,  the  pirate— he  was  her  sole  defense. 

It  was  characteristic  of  his  temperament 
that  he  should  give  small  thought  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  he  himself  who  had  brought  her  to 
this  appalling  plight.  That  consideration 
was  effaced  in  his  resolve  that  he  would  save 
her  or  die  with  her.  And  in  those  moments 
of  crowded  emotion  his  insane  savagery 
slipped  from  him.  His  civilization  and  his 
race  reclaimed  him.  He  Ijecame  once  more 
the  white  man,  the  soldier,  the  defender;  and 
nothing  mattered  but  that  the  white  maid 
should  be  saved.  In  this  mood  he  would  have 
faced  and  fought  joyously  the  whole  horde  of 
his  cutthroats,  wiUi  his  back  agabst  her  door, 


if  that  had  seemed  to  him  the  way  of  her 
escape. 

With  rather  more  than  usual  of  his  domi- 
neering manner  he  now  got  all  his  band  to- 
gether and  allotted  each  his  task.  Their  own 
wounded,  and  their  dead  as  well,  were  to  be 
handed  down  into  the  canoes.  Of  the  ship's 
crew  there  were  no  wounded;  and  there  was 
no  need  of  troubling  to  throw  the  bodies  over- 
board, as  they  would  presendy  go  down  with 
the  ship.  His  first  care,  however,  was  to  set 
his  cutthroats  to  work  in  the  systematic 
stripping  of  the  ship,  in  order  that  everything 
of  value  that  was  removable  should  be  got 
ashore.  His  training  in  the  army  had  tau^t 
him  to  exact  a  discipline  which  he  had  loathed 
to  endure;  and  his  followers  had  reluctanUy 
learned  submission.  It  excited  no  surprise 
among  them  now  that  he  should  pin  them  all 
down  to  their  tasks,  beginnmg  at  the  bow,  and 
working  steadily  aft,  while  the  canoes  were 
kept  plying  between  ship  and  shore.  When 
this  was  Eul  ordered  to  his  satisfaction,  be 
walked  carelessly  back  toward  the  cabin, 
thinking  desperately  as  he  went. 

Before  he  reached  the  cabin  Wasson  noticed 
that  the  davits  on  the  port  quarter  were 
empty;  and  peering  down  over  the  rail  he 
made  out  the  gig,  floating  in  the  black  ^adow 
of  the  ship.  Beside  the  rail  lay  a  rope  ladder, 
tidily  folded.  Quietly,  and  with  a  sharp 
glance  behind  him,  he  slipped  the  ladder  over 
the  side,  till  it  touched  the  water  without  a 
splash.  The  moon,  by  this  time,  was  so  low 
that  the  shadow  of  die  shore  reached  out 
almost  to  the  ship,  and  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
stretched  black  and  fantastic  almost  to  the  op- 
po^te  bank  of  the  river.  The  space  of  deck 
between  the  cabin  and  the  rail  was  in  dark- 
ness. Wasson  pulled  the  light  guide  rope 
till  he  had  drawn  the  boat  close  in  gainst  the 
ship's  side,  then  made  it  fast  there.  So  far, 
all  was  favoring  him.  There  was  some  time 
yet  before  the  moon  would  be  low  enough  to 
a£ord  him  a  fair  chance  of  getting  away.  He 
moved  a  litde  farther  forward,  till  he  was  once 
more  in  the  full  glare  where  he  could  be  sure 
his  followers  would  see  him.  Then,  lighting 
arough  cheroot,  he  lolled  carelessly  against  the 
rail,  and  watched  his  men  in  silence.  Under 
his  eye  they  redoubled  their  diligence.  There 
was  something  in  his  look  which  they  never 
understood,  but  always  unanimously  feared. 

Suddenly  he  threw  his  cheroot  overboard, 
half  smoked,  and  went  hurriedly  back  to  the 
cabin.    He   had  remembered  that   it   was 
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about  time  for  the  turn  of  the  tide,  \\'heii 
the  flood  sliould  begin,  the  ship  would  swing 
around.  Then  the  boat  would  come  into  the 
moonlight! 

Stepping  into  the  inner  cabin,  he  unlocked 
the  closet  door,  and  whispered,  "Come,  Mi^, 
come  quick!" 


whisper  died  on  her  lips,  and  with  a  sharp  in- 
drawn breath  she  clutched  Wasson's  arm. 
He  turned,  quick  as  a  snake  that  has  been 
stepped  on.  There  in  the  doorway  of  the 
inner  cabin  stood  a  tall,  black -browed  Malay, 
a  kinsman  of  the  Sultan's,  grinning  compre- 
Jiension  at  his  leader-     Suspecting,  from  his 


"At  ihr  Joor  he  hahtj,  fareJ  about,  anj  stood  for 


The  girl  arose.  Noticing  that  she  was  all 
in  white,  he  snatched  up  a  heav)'  shawl  of 
dark  silk,  and  wrapped  it  closely  about  her, 
covering  even  her  face  and  head.  As  she 
came  out  of  the  closet  she  (hrust  her  bare  feet 
into  her  slippers. 

"I'm  rctid — "  she  began  to  say;  but  the 


movements,  that  Wasson  had  found  some 
peculiarly  precious  treasure  in  the  cabin,  and 
was  trying  to  keep  it  to  himself,  the  fellow  had 
come,   with  some  plausible  excuse,   to  spy 

Wasson's  instinct,  in  an  emergency,  could 
work  quicker  than  his  thought.    Rou^Iy 
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shaking  oS  the  girl's  grasp,  he  approached  the 
intruder  with  a  condescending  smile,  as  if 
haughtily  but  not  unwillingly  admitting  him 
to  share  a  secret.  He  had  no  weapon  in  his 
hand;  but  neither  had  the  Malay,  whose  still 
reeking  kreese  was  in  his  girdle.  Noting  her 
champion's  friendly  manner  to  the  newcomer, 
the  girl's  knees  trembled  beneath  her  and  she 
sank  down  upon  the  floor,  staring  with  wild 
eyes. 

When  Wasson  was  within  a  couple  of  feet 
of  the  intruder,  his  smile  grew  more  gracious. 
But  at  the  same  instant,  without  a  warning 
flare  of  his  eyes,  his  sinewy  hands  shot  out,  as 
li^tning-quick  as  a  ratUer  strikes.  His  right 
caught  the  intruder  fairly  by  the  throat,  chok- 
ing back  a  yell  before  it  could  be  uttered.  His 
left  caught  the  Malay's  right  arm  at  the  wrist, 
and  held  it  with  the  grip  of  a  vise. 

The  Malay's  mouth  opened  wide,  horribly. 
His  eyes  bulged.  His  left  hand  tore  frantic- 
ally, but  in  vain,  at  that  awful  clutch  upon 
his  throat.  Then  it  fastened  in  desperation 
upon  Wasson's  throat,  forcing  the  latter's 
head  back  and  his  mouth  open.  For  a  few 
seconds  the  two  writhed  and  reeled  in  strange 
silence  all  about  the  main  cabin.  Then  the 
Malay  got  his  legs  wound  about  those  of  his 
opponent  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  fell 
heavily.  But  Wasson  was  a  cunning  vpres- 
tler;andastheyfellhetwistedhimself  soas  to 
come  down  on  top.  The  fall,  however,  broke 
his  hold  upon  his  adversary's  wrist;  and  for 
the  next  few  seconds  it  was  a  life-and-death 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  kreese,  with 
the  odds  slightly  in  favor  of  the  Malay's  right 
hand  as  opposed  to  Wasson's  stronger  but 
less  adroit  left. 

When  the  two  fell,  Natalie  had  sprung  up, 
and  as  they  writhed  together  on  the  floor,  in 
that  unnatural  silence,  she  drew  nearer,  star- 
ing, fascinated  with  horror.  At  last  she  noted 
that  the  Malay  had  got  hold  of  the  handle  of 
the  kreese,  and  was  desperately  working  it 
loose  from  his  girdle.  This  sight  shocked  her 
into  action.  Leaping  to  her  toilet  table  she 
snatched  up  the  litde  Javanese  dagger,  and 
ran  and  thrust  its  hilt  into  Wasson's  hand. 
Then  she  turned  away  her  face  with  a  sob. 
She  heard  a  soft,  sickening,  mutfled  kind  of  a 
blow,  then  another,  and  another.  She  cov- 
ered her  ears,  feeling  as  if  it  were  her  own 
hands  that  had  struck  those  dreadful  blows. 
Then  she  became  conscious  that  her  cham- 
pion was  standing  erect  before  her,  covered 
with  blood,  and  bidding  her  come  with  him. 


As  she  turned  to  obey,  she  saw  him  blow  out 
the  cabin  lamp. 

At  the  door  he  stopped,  and  caught  her  up 
in  both  hands.  "Don't  move!"  he  com- 
manded in  a  whisper. 

It  was  thick  shadow  now  on  the  deck  be- 
tween the  cabin  and  the  rail.  Handling  his 
burden  unceremoniously,  as  if  it  were  a  bale  of 
stufls,  Wasson  carried  the  girl  to  the  side  and 
lowered  her,  unprotesting,  over  the  rail,  as 
far  down  as  he  could  reach.  If  his  actions 
should  be  noticed,  his  followers  would  merely 
think  that  he  was  condescending  to  do  some 
woik,  for  a  change. 

"Now,"  he  whispered,  "reach  out  an'  grab 
the  ladder!  So!  Now  git  your  feet  onto  the 
rungs!  There!  That's  right.  Now  climb 
down  quick.  Mind  your  feet!  Sol  Now  lay 
down  right  flat  an'  keep  covered  up,  an'  don't 
stir  till  I  come." 

Wasson  drew  himself  erect  with  a  huge 
breath  of  relief.  But  his  task  was  scant  half 
done.  Glancing  up  the  deck,  he  saw  his  fol- 
lowers all  toiling  eagerly,  like  anLs  who  arc 
carrying  off  the  spoils  of  a  conquered  nest. 
His  first  thought  was  to  return  among  them 
once  more,  and  spur  them  to  redoubled  dili- 
gence. But  he  bethought  himself,  in  time,  of 
the  blood  with  which  the  whole, front  of  his 
shirt  was  drenched.  He  had  not  been  so 
disheveled  and  so  drenched  when  he  had 
gone  among  them  a  few  minutes  before.  No, 
they  must  not  see  him  face  to  face  again. 
Moreover,  the  ship  was  beginning  to  swing. 
The  tide  was  on  the  turn.  SUpping  back  to 
the  cabin  he  shut  the  door,  locked  it,  and 
flung  the  key  overboard.  That  would  delay 
invesdgation.  It  would  seem  to  imply  that 
he  was  inside  and  nnwilUng  to  be  disturbed- 
Then,  watching  his  moment,  he  slipped  over 
the  rail,  and  down  into  the  boat. 

In  the  blackness  close  under  the  ship's  side 
the  boat  and  all  in  it,  as  he  well  knew,  were 
almost  invisible  from  the  deck  above.  He 
almost  trod  upon  the  girl,  where  she  lay  hud- 
dled on  the  bottom  under  her  shawl.  His 
own  shirt,  except  for  the  blood  upon  it,  was 
white,  so  he  tore  it  off  and  hid  it  imder  a 
thwart.  Lying  across  the  thwarts  he  found 
not  only  the  light  oars  belonging  to  the  boat, 
but  also,  to  his  exultation,  a  Malay  paddle. 
Rowing  was  noisy,  and  therefore  dangerous; 
but  he  could  paddle  as  noiselessly  as  a  ^K>se 

By  this  time  the  ship  had  been  carried  up 
over  her  anchor,  and  had  swung  half  about. 
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But  fortunately  by  this  time  also  the  miMin 
was  so  low  that  the  shadow  of  the  shore  ex- 
tended far  out  beyond  the  ship,  whose  hull 
and  deck  were  now  dark  while  the  spars  and 
ri^ng,  and  the  tops  of  awnings  and  deck 
house,  were  still  bathed  in  the  peaceful  splen- 
dor.   Sitting  flat  and  bending  close  over  the 


gunwale,  Wasson  cast  off  and  softly  dipped 
his  blade.  As  the  ship  kept  on,  describing  a 
wide  arc  out  into  mid-channel,  Wasson  slipped 
the  boat  along  till  it  lay  close  under  the  stem 
beside  the  great  rudder.  Here  it  was  per- 
fectly concealed;  and  here  he  held  it  till  all  the 
canoes  had  been  shifted  around  to  the  other 
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side,  where  they  would  not  be  hampered  bv 
the  darknessof  the  ship's  shadow.  The  robber 
boatmen  were  somewhat  slow  alxiut  this,  ac- 
companj-ing  it  with  much  quiet  cursing;  and 
there  were  perhaps  ten  minutes  of  awful  sus- 
pense, while  it  was  possible  that  some  capri- 
cious paddlers  might  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  go  the  long  way  round  by  the  stern,  rather 
than  by  the  bow.  But  at  last  this  peril  was 
over.  The  canoes  had  all  swarmed  around 
the  bow,  and  the  confused  clamor  of  hoarse 
voices  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  ship. 
Then,  with  a  deep  breath,  Wasson  thrust  out 
from  his  hiding,  and  paddled  stealthily  away 
from  the  shelter  of  the  ship's  shadow. 

This  was  the  moment  of  supreme  peril. 
The  girl,  crouching  under  her  shawl,  felt  like 
crying  out  from  the  strain  of  it,  and  her  heart 
pounded  as  if  to  be  heard  all  over  the  ship. 
Wasson's  face  was  drawn,  and  his  eyes  burned 
under  the  tension  like  those  of  a  wild-cat  at 
bay.  He  dared  not  paddle  hard,  lest  the  rip- 
ple at  the  prow  should  become  audible  on  the 
stillness.    If  the  boat  should  be  observed. 


an  unaccounted-for  darker  shadow  moving 
across  the  darkness  of  the  water,  the  game 
would  be  up.  Wasson  knew  that  in  the  boat, 
for  all  his  strength  and  skill,  he  would  have  no 
chance  in  a  race  against  those  swift-darling 
canoes.  Paddling  steadily,  and  smoothly  as 
if  his  blade  were  working  in  oil,  he  drew 
gradually  away  from  the  ship,  farther,  far- 
ther, till  he  was  close  to  the  edge  of  the  shore 
shadow.  Across  that  edge  he  dared  not  go. 
But  keeping  well  within  it  he  turned  his 
course  and  slipped  up  stream  with  the  flood, 
putting  more  and  more  force  into  his  strokes 
till  the  water  sang  softly  at  his  prow  and 
boiled  under  the  stern.  The  noises  from  the 
ship  came  now  but  faintly  over  the  water;  and 
at  length  the  girl,  realizing  that  the  worst  of 
the  danger  was  past,  sat  up  on  the  thwart, 
straightened  her  cramped  legs,  and  threw 
back  the  dark  fcilds  of  the  shawl  from  her  fair 
hair.  For  some  moments  she  gazed  search- 
ingly  into  the  harsh  fate  of  her  deliverer.  She 
noted  the  exaltation  in  his  eyes,  the  movement 
of  his  mighty  shoulders  toiling  to  cany  her  to 
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safety.  And  she  felt  that  she  was  safe.  Then 
the  nerve  which  had  so  upheld  her  through 
the  unspeakable  strain  gave  way.  In  a  parox- 
ysm of  noiseless  weeping  she  sank  down  again 
into  a  huddled  heap  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

Paying  no  attention  whatever  to  this  out- 
break, his  eyes  fixed  broodingly  on  a  streak  of 
shining  water  far  ahead,  Britt  Wasson  pad- 
dled on  with  measured  strength.  He  had 
rounded  a  bend  in  the  river  by  now,  and  there 
was  no  longer  a  possibility  of  being  sighted 
from  the  ship.  But  they  were  yet  very  far 
from  being  out  of  peril.  At  any  moment  a 
swarm  of  darting,  snaky  prows  might  come 
up  behind  them.  He  ran  in  close  to  shore, 
where  the  shadows  were  blackest,  and  surged 
ahead  mightily  on  his  paddle.  If  now  he 
should  be  pursued,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  run  the  boat  a.shore  and  hide  it  under  the 
trailing  lianas,  taking  the  chances  of  the 
jungle  in  the  dark. 

For  nearly  an  hour  they  had  journeyed  in 
silence,  and  the  moon  had  sunk  almost  into 
the  feathered  tups  of  the  jungle.  At  last  an 
abrupt  bend  in  the  river  made  it  necessary  for 
Wasson  to  cross  a  broad  space  of  illumined 
water,  or  make  a  detour  of  a  mile  or  more. 
After  listening  breathlessly  for  some  moments, 
and  hearing  no  faintest  sound  to  break  the 
vast,  infolding  stillness,  Wasstin  shot  out  into 
the  moonlight.  As  he  did  so  the  girl,  who  had 
lain  so  quiet  for  a  time  that  he  thought  she 
must  have  fallen  asleep,  suddenly  sat  up, 
threw  the  hair  back  from  her  face,  and  stared 
about  her.  For  the  first  time,  Wasson  real- 
ized that  she  was  beautiful. 

Sitting  where  she  was,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  she  leaned  forward,  crossed  her  arms  on 
the  thwart  directly  in  front  of  Wasson,  and 
fell  to  studying  his  face  with  frank  and  anx- 
ious scrutiny.  His  eyes  met  hers  fairly  for  an 
instant,  letting  her  look  straight  into  them, 
then  fised  themselves  seemingly  on  some 
vision  far  ahead.  For  a  long  time  she  waited 
for  him  to  speak,  but  he  ajipeared  to  have  no 
other  thought  than  to  ui^e  the  boat  onward, 
onward,  into  the  voicele.ss  jungle  world,  in 
that  path  of  the  sinking  moon.  At  last  she 
could  no  longer  bear  the  silence. 

"Where  are  you  taking  me?"  she  asked 
in  a  level  tone  that  expressed  nothing. 

"To  your  folks,"  he  answered  laconically. 

"Then — you  knew  they  had  gone — and 
left  me  behind  on  the  ship!"  she  demanded, 
staring  at  him  with  wide  eyes  of  horror  and 
fascination. 


"I  knew  they'd  gone.  I  didn't  knpw  you 
were  on  the  ship,"  he  answered,  gazing  stead- 
ily ahead  and  never  pausing  in  his  mighty 
stroke.  Then,  dropping  his  eyes  to  hers  for  a 
moment,  he  saw  the  look  of  horror  in  her  face. 
"If  I'd  known -that,  it  wouldn't  'av  hap- 
pened," he  added,  setting  his  jaw  grimly. 

"  Oh ! "  she  gasped,  cringing  away  from  him, 
against  the  farther  thwart,  "you  could  have 
prevented  it!  Then,  you  did  it — you!  Yon 
are  their  leader!"  And  she  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  hands  again,  that  she  might  not  see 
him. 

"I  was  their  leader!"  he  answered  signifi- 
cantly. 

She  uncovered  her  face  and  looked  at  him 
again,  with  a  change  in  her  expression. 

"And  aren't  you  still?"  ^e  demanded 
eagerly. 

He  gave  a  dry  laugh,  and  his  eyes  dropped 
to  the  blood-soaked  shht  at  his  feel.  As  her 
glance  followed  his,  he  said: 

"That  there  blood's  the  blood  of  their  dirty 
old  Sultan's  cousin  and  favorite.  No,  I'm  not 
their  leader  now.  If  they  got  me  they'd  lead 
me  to  the  bamboo  stake." 

The  girl  had  learned  something,  in  her 
travels,  of  the  atrocious  tortures  of  the  Malays. 
She  shuddered,  and  looked  at  her  deliverer 
with  new  eyes  as  she  began  to  realize  what  he 
had  done  for  her.  For  a  time  she  was  silent, 
once  more  leaning  her  bare  white  arms  on  the 
thwart  before  him,  and  staring  back  thought-. 
fully  past  his  toiling  form  toward  the  appall- 
ing perils  from  which  he  had  snatched  her. 
At  last  she  found  her  voice  again,  as  the  boat, 
having  crossed  the  moonlit  space,  smoothly 
reentered  the  shadows. 

"What  would  have  happened  to  me  if  they 
had  caught  us?"  she  asked,  musin^y. 
"Would  they  have — killed  me?" 

"/  would  have  killed  you,  myself,  quick!" 
he  answered  harshly. 

After  this  there  was  silence  again  between 
them  for  a  time.  The  moon  had  set;  and  the 
river  was  all  one  glimmering,  ominous  shadow 
between  the  dense  shadows  of  the  shore;  and 
the  stars  glowed  large,  and  low,  and  yellow. 
The  girl,  sitting  motionless,  felt  her  imagina- 
tion thrilled  with  the  heroic  figure  of  her  de- 
liverer, and  in  that  unreal  environment  his 
crimes  faded  back  into  remoteness.  What  he 
had  done  for  her  seemed  the  only  real  thing 
about  him.  The  rest  was  all  an  awful  dream; 
and  she  could  not  believe  him  responsible  for 
it.    She  fell  to  racking  her  brain  over  his 
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future — his,  who  seemed  to  take  no  thought 
fif  it  whatever,  or  of  himself  at  all,  but  only, 
silently,  of  her.  Presently  she  loi)lted  down 
at  her  shadowy  hands  on  the  thwart,  and  then 
at  the  dim  outline  of  the  blood-stained  shirt  at 
his  feet. 

"If  it  was  you  who  killed  him,"  she 
murmured,  "it  was  I  who  handed  you  the 
dagger." 

To  Wasson  this  sounded  irrelevant,  and  he 
did  not  know  what  to  say.  It  never  dawned 
on  him  that  this  was  her  subtle  way  of  dimin- 
ishing the  gulf  between  them,  of  letting  him 
see  that  she  chose  to  forget  so  much. 

"It  was  right  brave  of  you,  Miss,"  he 
answered  at  length.  And  there  was  a  catch 
in  his  voice  which  thrilled  through  all 
her  nerves.  For  some  moments  she  would 
not  trust  herself  to  reply.  And  in  the  interval, 
on  the  warm  silence  came  a  faint  sound  of 
oars  from  far  ahead  of  them. 

"That  must  be  your  people,  coming 
back!"  muttered  Wasson.  "Soon  you  will 
be  safe." 


The  girl  strained  her  eves  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound,  and  reached  out  her  hands  lo  him 
in  terrible  apprehension. 

"Oh,  are  you  sure? "  she  whispered. 

"Certain!"  he  answered,  resolutely  ignor- 
ing the  small  hands  before  him — shutiing  his 
eyes  that  he  might  not  see  them.  "There's 
no  other  boats  on  the  river  but  theirs.  These 
natives  here  use  nothing  but  canoes." 

The  girl  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap. 

"What  will  you — say  to  my  falhei^  and  to 
Captain  Bever?"  she  asked,  trembling  now 
for  him,  in  the  predicament  in  which  she 
thought  he  would  find  himself. 

"Nothing!"  he  answered,  after  a  pause. 
"They'll  not  see  me!" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  demanded, 
with  a  pang  of  apprehension. 

"I  mean,"  he  answered,  paddling  with 
savage  determination  toward  the  sound  of  the 
approaching  oars,  "they'll  find  you  alone  in 
the  boat.  When  they're  near  enough  so  they 
can't  miss  you,  I'll  just  swim  to  shore  and  go 
my  way.     You'll  never  see  me  again,  to  re- 
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mind  you  of  the  black  doings  of  this  night,  1 
promise  you." 

The  girl  clasped  her  hands  very  tight  before 
her. 

"But — I  don't  like  that,"  she  murmured, 
faintly.  "You  have  saved  my  life,  you  were 
like  a  miracle  from  heaven.  I  must  know — 
all  about  what  becomes  of  you — -please." 

Without  answering  he  stood  up,  peering 
forward,  and  listening. 

"They're  pretty  nigh,  now!"  he  muttered. 
"I  must  be  going.  Call  out  to  them,  as  soon 
as  I've  gone.  I'll  keep  near  you,  in  the  dark, 
till  you're  safe  aboard,  never  fear.  But  I'm 
going  to  ask.  Miss,  that  you'll  take  my  hand, 
bloody  as  it  be."  And  leaning  over  the  side 
he  washed  it,  rubbing  it  fiercely. 

She  reached  out  impulsively  and  grasped  the 
great  hand  in  both  of  hers. 

"I  don't  know — how  bad  you  are,"  she 
whispered,  sobbing  and  catching  her  breath. 
"I  don't  know  what  has  made  you  do  those 
awful  things.  I  only  know  you've  been  good 
to  me.  My  name  is  Natalie  Calvert,  and  I 
live  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  I  want  you  to 
promise  me — to  give  me  your  word  of  honor, 
that   you'll — that    you'll  not  be — oh" — and 


she  clutched  his  hand  in  pasaonate  appeal — 
"that  you'll  give  up  this  life,  that  you'll  be 
different.     Promise — you  must  promise!" 

He  released  his  hand  gently,  and  took  both 
of  hers  in  a  clasp  that  hurt. 

"I  promise!"  he  muttered. 

"And — you  will  rememl>er — my  name — 
and  let  me  know !"  she  persisted,  lialf  hysteric- 
al in  her  weakness. 

"I'll  let  you  know,  if  ever  I've  any  good  to 
tell  you  of  myself!"  he  answered.  "Now 
call  your  father.  Good-by! "  And  suddenly, 
with  a  little  splash,  he  had  slipped  over- 
board. 

The  boat  rocked.  The  girl  watched  the 
dark  head  of  the  swimmer  as  it  receded  from 
the  boat  toward  the  shore.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance it  stopped,  wailing  for  her  to  call.  With 
an  effort  she  withdrew  her  eyes  from  it,  and  in 
a  trembling  voice  hailed  the  vague  approach- 
ing shadow  which  she  knew  must  be  her 
father's  boat.  Her  father's  voice,  and  the 
Captain's,  full  of  startled  amazement,  an- 
swered her.  Then  she  turned  her  face  again 
and  stared  after  the  retreating  swimmer  till 
the  black  spot  on  the  water  vanished  from  her 
straining  sight. 


I    DO    NOT    GIVE    THEE    PRAISE 


By   HELEN    A.   SAXON 

I  DO  not  give  thee  praise,  thou  art  too  dear. 
If  I  could  summon  words  that  should  express 
Thy  image  mirrored  in  my  consciousness. 
Still  but  in  outline  would  thy  form  appear; 
Nay,  to  the  heart's  more  finely  tempered  ear 
How  paltry  would  they  sound  and  meaningless! 
Could  earth  that  blossoms  at  the  sun's  care-ss 
By  language  make  her  meaning  half  so  clear? 


As  some  wise  merchant  of  the  East  doth  hold 
His  richest  treasure  back  from  eyes  profane. 

So  I  in  amber  dusk  and  silence  fold 
That  rarer  wealth  which  I  in  thee  attain. 

Well  knowing  that  a  love  which  can  be  told 
Has  stooped  to  mortal  consciousness  in  vain. 
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AN    OLD    GUITAR 

By  CLARENCE   URMY 

I  PICKED  it  up  in  northern  Spain 
This  "Relic  of  the  rosy  reign 
Of  Francis  First  or  Charlemagne." 

{So  read  the  sign.) 
In  woeful,  stringless  deshabiUe 
It  made  such  fervent,  mule  appeal 
That  on  the  spot  I  closed  the  deal 
That  made  it  mine. 

It  does  not  veiy  kindly  take 

To  these  six  strings  of  modem  make. 

And  yet  it  is  not  hard  to  wake 

Its  voice  to  song, 
The  voice,  perchance,  that  helped  to  seal 
The  fate  of  fair  Blanche  of  Castile 
When  Thibault  with  designing  zeal 

Sang  low  and  long. 

This  tracery  of  tortoise  shell 

If  it  could  speak  might  softly  tell 

How  many  bosoms  rose  and  fell 

With  questionings; 
These  ivory  keys  recall  the  touch 
Of  fingers  trembling  overmuch 
Because  of  Master  Cupid's  clutch 

At  other  strings! 

It  may  be  that  some  swarthy  Moor 
Or  gentle  love-sick  Troubadour 
Oft  used  these  very  frets  to  lure 

His  lady  fair; 
Immortal  Villon  may,  perchance, 
Have  strummed  the  strings  to  gay  romance. 
Some  neat  ballade  of  ancient  France, 

Light,  debonair. 

I  love  to  think  that  Biondel  may 
Have  bome  it  on  his  iveary  way 
When  through  long  night  and  lonely  day 

By  mead  and  brine, 
He  sought  his  long-imprisoned  king — 
How  throbbed  with  mighty  joy  each  string 
When  lo,  at  last  he  heard  him  sing 

.\t  Durrenstein! 

And  now,  here  in  my  studio. 

It  breathes  of  that  sweet  Long  Ago 

When  Be  ranger,  Ronsard,  Ma  rot, 

Clemen  ce  Isaure  .  .  . 
With  lai  and  chaunt  beloved  so  well 
Wove  wreaths  of  fadeless  asphodel, 
And  garlanded  with  magic  spell 

Their  deathless  lore. 
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SANTY 


By  JOHN  T.  McCUTCHEON 


ED    WITH    CAl 
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!HY,  land's  sake,  child,  of  course  they  is.  I  reckon  I've  saw  him 
nigh  onto  a  hundred  times  myself — and  he'll  be  here  drecktly, 
too.  He's  jest  a  whoopin'  down  across  them  icebergs  on  his  wav 
here,  licketty  split,  an'  you  betchy  he'll  be  here  on  time,  loo. 
Never  knowed  him  to  fail  yii,  an'  I  reckon  they  ain't  nobody's 
had  more  ex-per-ience  in  these  matters  than  me.  No,  course 
you  ain't  saw  him  yourself,  but  you  got  a  purr-r-ly  fair  idee  how 
he  looks,  now  hain't  you?  Sure!  I  knowed  you  had.  Why,  I  ree-coUect  jest  as 
well's 'twas  yestiddy  the  first  time  I  see  him.  Let's  see,  what  year  was  that?  Um-m. 
Brother  Jim  was  bom  in — well,  if  I  hain't  clean  forgotten.  Well,  well,  well,  'pears 
like  my  mem'ry's  kind  o'  failin'  me  on  little  things  like  that,  but  when  it  comes  to 
Santy  Claus — ^you  betchy  I  don't  foi^t  anything  about  him. 

I  kin  dee-scribe  old  Santy  with  my  eyes  shet.  Tall?  No,  not  exactly  tall.  Kind 
of  a  little  squatty  roly-poly  feller,  if  I  remember  right,  with  the  funniest  little  eyes 
you  ever  see.  Reg'lar  little  weasel  eyes,  but  so  full  o'  fun  that  they  jest  plum  brim 
over  and  spill  out  on  his  cheeks.  Not  what  you'd  call  a  real  handsome  man — but, 
oh,  powerful  good-natured.    Jest  do  anythin'  fer  you  if  he  takes  a  shine  to  you. 

If  you're  real  good  an' - 

How?  How  do  I  know  he's  comin'?  Well,  well,  well,  jest  listen  to  the  child. 
How  do  I  know/  Why  bless  ye,  I  know  the  signs  as  well  as  I  know  beans.  You 
know  how  a  new  Noey's  Ark  smells,  don't  ye?  Well,  that's  one  of  the  signs.  When- 
ever you  go  down  to  the  store  and  ketch  a  whiS  o'  new  Noey's  Arks,  you  c'n  make 
up  your  mind  that  Old  Santy's  powerful  imminent.  And  another  thing,  too. 
Along  in  the  late  fall  when  th'  year's  gettin'  kinda  old  an'  decrepid  like,  jest  hobblin' 
along  to'rd  December,  you  c'n  jest  taste  the  Santy  Claus  feelin'  in  th'  air.    Why, 
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goodness  me,  it's  jest  as  plain  as  spring  fever  is  along  in  April.     You  know  what 
spring  fever  is,  don't  ye?    No?    Well,  well,  what  in  th'  world  do  they  learn  je  in 
school  nowadays?    That  was  one  of  th'  first  things  I  learnt  at  school.    Well,  any- 
way, spring  fever  is  a  kinda  lazy  feelin'  that  comes  along  'ilh  th'  first  warm  days. 
You  don't  know  exactly  what  ails  je,  but  you  don't  want  to  work,  and  jest  want  to 
mosey  around  wishin'  fer  somethin'  you  don't  know  what.     Very  curious  feelin' — that 
spring  fever.     Well,  this  yere  Santy  Claus  feelin'  1  was  tellin'  you  about — it's  a 
good  deal  like  spring  fever,  only  different.     It  comes  along  with  the  first  snow. 
You  feel  full  o'  ginger,  'i  jiminy.     You  want  to  crack  yer  heels  together  an'  get  up 
an'  whoop.    Th'  old  Northwind  comes  tearin'  around  th'  comer  o'  th'  house  an' 
pinches  yer  cheeks  till  they  look  like  a  ripe  tomajter.     He's  jest  tryin'  to  remind 
ye  that  Santy's  comin'.     You  see, 
he's  a  sort  of  a  arf-vance  agent,  so 
to  speak.     Santy  sends  him  down 
to  lell  folks  to  git  ready.    An'  the 
trees,  too,  they  take  off  their  clothes 
and  wave  their  ga'nt  arms  as  a 
kind    o'    signal.     Always   'peared 
strange  t'  me  that  the  trees  take 
off  their  clothes  in  winter  when 
it's  turrible  cold  and  put  'em  on 
in  the  summer  when  it's  so  warm. 
I've  thought  about   that  a  heap, 
but  I  never  quite  got  it  figgered 
out.     I'm  goin'  to  start  on  it  again 
next   week.     How?     Oh,  to  be 
sure,  I'll  tell  you. 

Well,  as  I  was  a  sayin'.  Old 
Santy  sends  this  yere  advance 
agent  down  to  notify  people.  Then, 
purty  soon,  he  follers  him  up  with 
another  one — old  Mr.  December 
First.  Along  he  comes  to  politely 
hint  about  Santy.  and  then  old 
Mr.  December  Tenth,  he  speaks  — 
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to  you  mighty  plain.  "You  better  begin  gettin'  ready,"  sez  he,  and  off  he  goes, 
an'  along  comes  a  whole  bunch  of  'em,  each  gettin'  more  an'  more  ex-asperated. 
I  teU  ye  the  excitement  is  jest  about  near  the  bustin'  point  by  the  twenty-fourth 
of  December.  If  Chris'mas  had  came  two  days  later  the  strain  would  be  too 
much.  Old  Nature  would  jest  throw  up  both  hands  an'  call  in  th'  doctor.  But 
you  see  they  figgered  'n  this,  so  Chris'mas  comes  two  days  earlier  than  it  would 
if  it  came  two  days  later  an'  so  ever'body  manages  to  live  through  it  safely.  Talk 
about  excitement!  Why  the  buzz  o'  childem  talkin'  an'  the  thumpin'  of  little 
hearts  on  the  night  afore  Chps'mas  is  enough  t'  plum  drown'd  out  the  sound  o' 
sleigh-bells,  to  say  nothin'  o'  th'  crunch  o'  fur  boots  on  the  housetops. 

I  tell  ye,  folks  begin  to  hurry  'round  like  all  git-out,  jest  afore  Christmas.     But 

nobody  gits  mad.     They  all  git  more  good-nalured  right  along.     Kinda  funny  about 

Santy  that  way.     Whenever  I  feel  Santy  a  comin'  I  begin  t'  feel  a  heap  better  man 

than  at  any  other  time  o'  th'  year.     'Pears  like  a  big  revival  meetin'  was  goin'  on 

in  me.    All  the  good  in  me  wakes  up  and 

I  feel  sort  a  friendly  to'rds  ever'body  and 

ever'thin',  regardless.  That's  the  nice  thing 

about  Old  Santy.     He  makes  you  fergit 

your  little  worries  and  yer  ora-ryness.    You 

fergit  yourown  self  an'  begin  to  think  about 

other  folks  and  how  to  make  'em  happy, 

A  kind  a  warm  feelin'  seems  to  squeeze 

all  through  you  an'  you  fee!  heaps  belter 

fer  it. 

Old  Mr.  Grouch —  What !  never  heard 
o'  him?  Well,  he's  a  cantankerous  old 
party  that's  always  hangin'  around  makin' 
folks  disagreeable.  Him  an'  Santy's  bitter 
enemies — have  been  for  a  thousand  years, 
I  reckon.  You  betchy,  when  Santy  comes 
along  th'  first  thing  he  does  is  to  chase  old 
Mr.  Grouch  away,  an'  the  old  man  keeps 
away  as  long  as  Santy's  around  the  neigh- 
borhood, I  tell  ye.  Santy's  what  they  call 
a  aM-ii-<fo/e,  as  the  feller  sez.    How?    Why 
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don't  Santy  stay  all  ih'  time?  Well,  you  see  the  fact  is,  Santy's  got  a  heap  o' 
office  work  to  do  up  at  his  shop.  He  has  to  keep  the  Book.  He  has  t'  put  all  th' 
names  of  the  childem  in  a  great  big  book,  and  that  keeps  him  purty  busy  most  all 
year.  Ever'  new  baby  has  to  be  put  in  that  book  of  his'n.  He  keeps  gittin'  reports 
all  th'  time — ever"  day — ever'  minute,  almost.    You  see,  the  Stork  tells  him. 

Yep,  the  Stork's  another  advance  agent.     I  reckon  he's  the  principal  advance 
agent  because  he  is  a  couple  of  years  older'n  Santy  himself.    I  can't  exactly  ex- 
plain it,  but  you  can  work  it  out  by  'rithmetic  some  day  when  you  git  older.     Jest 
add  an'  subtract  an'  then  you  have  th'  answer,  slick  as  a  whistle.    Well,  anyway, 
this  Stork  keeps  track  of  all  th'  new 
babies  an'  he  hustles  back  an'  ree-portsto 
Santy^a  ver-bay-tim  ree-port,  I  reckon 
— not  jest  an  ever'day  kind  o'  ree-port. 
He  notifies  him  about  another  sCockin' 
to  be  loaded  up  with  goodies,  an'  Santy 
puts  it  all  down  In  his  Book.    Once  in 
a  while,  pore  feller,  he  has  t'  scratch  a 
little  tad's  name  'cause  his  mother  has 
folded  up  the  little  slock  in'  an'  laid  it 
keerfuUy  away  in  a  trunk. 

Then  they  hain't  no  use  fer  Santy  to 
call  there  no  more.  Pore  little  tad's  flew 
away  again  back  to  Never-Never  Land. 
That's  what  they  call  the  place  the  fairies 
live,  you  know.  Lots  o'  wonderful  peo- 
ple there — Sinbad  th'  Sailor,  Jack  an' 
the  Beanstalk,  Little  Jack  Homer — they 
all  live  there.  My  little  gran'son,  pore 
little  boy — he's  jest  gone  there,  an'  his 
mother's  folded  up  his  little  stockin'  an' 
laid  it  away.  .  .  .  High  ho,  where  was 
1?  Oh,  yes,  Santy  Claus!  Well,  he's  a 
little  roly  poly — ^what?  Sure  enough,  1 
dee-scribed  that,  didn't  I?  How  old? 
Let's  see,  I  used  to  know — almost  to  a 
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day.  I  reckon  about  a  thousan'  years,  more  or  less.  I  first  heerd  o'  him  when 
I  was  'bout  three  years  old — Ihat  makes  him  at  least  sixty-nine  yeais  old.  You 
heerd  of  him  when  you  was  three,  an'  you're  six  now.  That's  three  years  more, 
so  atween  us  two  he's  seventy-two  yeare  at  least.  Your  brother  heerd  o'  him 
when  he  was  three,  an'  he's  ten  now.  So  there's  seven  years  more.  It's  kinda  hard 
to  calcalate,  ofihand.  You  see,  you  got  to  'low  fer  th'  difference  in  time,  as  th' 
feller  said.  F'r  instance,  when  it's  ten  o'clock  out  there  in  Chiny,  it's  yistiddy  or 
to-morrow  here.  All  them  things  has  got  to  be  took  in  consideration  when  you 
figger  out  how  old  Santy  is.  I  reckon  I'm  safe  in  sayin'  he's  purly  well  past 
middle  age  anyhow,  ef  the  truth  be  known.  But  the  funny  part  is  he's  got  a 
heart  like  a  little  child,  jest  as  young  an'  happy  as  a  chipmunk.  He's  more  fun'n 
box  of  monkeys.  He  al'ays  dresses  in  red  clothes  with  a  little  red  cap  all  trimmed 
with  white  wool.  I  reckon  this  wool  was  gathered  by  childem  friends  of  hisn. 
Wool-gatherers.    Hi'jiminy,  that's  funny,     I  never  thought  o'  Ihat  before. 

Well,  as  I  was  sayin',  Old  Sanly  is  a  pretty  busy  man,  in  season  an'  out.  You 
might  think  that  President  Roos-velt  was  busy,  but  he  hain't  a  patch  alongside  o' 
Santy.  Why,  I  reckon  he  has  to  keep  tab  on  nearly  a  hunderd  million  thousand 
childern,  from  one  end  of  Chris'endom  to  the  other.  An'  he  has  to  take  presents  to 
all  of  them.  Now,  f'r  instance,  sposin'  they  was  five  hunderd  million  thousand 
childem,  an'  spdsin'  each  one  of  'em  lived  a  mile  apart,  there  you  have  five  hunderd 
thousand  miUion  miles,  all  to  be  covered  in  one  night.  That's  a  right  smart  chore,  I 
tell  you  what — a  pretty  big  ja'nt,  when  you  iigger  delays  an' sech.  So  he  ap'pints 
assistants — deppity  Santys,  so  to  speak,  two  or  three  to  ever'  fam'ly.  These  here 
deppity  Santys  do  all  th'  work  an'  give  Santy  all  th'  credit,  so's  to  cause  no  ill  feelin'. 
These  deppities  keep  track  of  all  th'  different  childem.  Ever'  time  a  little  lad 
wishes  f'r  anything  one  o'  these  deppity  Santys  makes  a  memorandum  of  it  an' 
goes  out  an'  gets  it.  F'r  instance,  ef  a  little  kid,  one  of  these  little  Storkites,  mumbles 
somethin'  or  other,  th'  lady  deppity  Santy  translates  it  to  mean  "doll,"  or  somethin' 
o'  that  sort.  Sometimes  a  little  kid  sez  he  wants  a  pony  or  a  train  o'  cars,  an'  if 
the  house  is  very  small  th'  lady  deppity  has  t'  translate  it  to  mean  "rubber  ball" 
or  some  little  jimcrack  o'  that  sort. 

You  c'n  see  these  deppity  Santys  downtown  ever'  day  in  December,  hustlin' 
around  like  a  chicken  with  its  head  off,  totin'  bundles  an'  spendin'  money  to  beat 
th'  Old  Harry,  Yer  ma's  a  deppity  Sanfy,  So's  yer  pa.  I  used  t'  be  but  I  hain't 
been  workin'  much  o'  late  years.  Reckon  I  ain't  spry  enough  t'  tackle  them  big 
Stores  an'  the  crowds  o'  folks.    Kinda  stiff  in  my  j'ints  an'  my  eyes  seem  to  be 
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goin'  back  on  me.  One  o'  these  days  I  reckon  I'L  be  startin'  off  to  Never-Never 
Land,  child.  Take  you?  Why,  bless  your  little  heart,  no!  You  want  to  stay 
here  a  long  time  with  yer  pa  and  ma  'cause  you  ain't  ready  to  go  yet  an'  I  am — 
an'  you  can't  go  till  they  call  ye,  you  know.  .  .  . 

Course  I  can't  vouch  fer  any  o'  these  things  I've  been  tellin'  you  'bout  Santy. 
Like  as  not  they  ain't  true  at  all.  Sometimes  I  jest  say  these  things  fer  fun,  you 
know.     If  they  ain't  true  they  don't  count  ag'in  me,  bein'  Jest  in  fun,  you  know. 

Oh,  yes,  the  toys.  Well,  old  Santy  has  a  wonderful  workshop,  leastways  they 
say  he  has.  I  read  it  in  a  picture  book.  Well,  anj'way,  they  say  that  this  here 
shop  is  quite  wonderful — has  three  doors,  one  for  Santy  to  go  in,  and  one  for  him 
to  come  out  so's  to  avoid  ninuin'  into  himself,  and  one  t'  keep  burglars  out.  Kinda 
funny  arrangement,  ain't  it?  He's  got  a  hired  man  t'  make  th'  toys.  This  party 
makes  all  the  toys  an'  hangs  'em  out  on  the  Ar'tic  Circle  to  dr)-,  an'  along  comes 
old  Mr.  Northwind  and  dries  'em.  When  they  are  all  ready  fer  delivery,  Santy 
hists  'em  on  his  back  an'  goes  kitin'  away  in, Ins  sleigh  to  fill  up  these  stockin's  I 
was  speakin'  of.  Lots  o'  little  detectives  set  up  an'  try  to  ketch  him  when  he 
comes  along,  but  none  of  'em  ever  succeed.  He's  too  sharp  fer  'em.  You  see 
he  sends  along  old  Mr.  Sand  Man,  who  puts  'era  all  to  sleep  jest  afore  he  comes, 
so  he  never  gets  ketched.  Sometimes  he  can't  get  into  a  house  on  account  of  the 
Wolf,  Lots  of  little  houses  have  wolves  at  the  door — not  t'  keep  people  away,  but 
wolves  that  want  t'  get  inside  t'  eat  up  everybody  inside.  Sometimes  Santy  gets 
scared  away  by  a  wolf,  and  the  little  stockin's  inside  don't  get  anything  in  'em.  .  .  . 

Well,  land's  sake,  four  o'clock!  Who'd  a  thought  it  was  so  late?  Run  along 
now,  child,  an' — don't  tell  your  ma  what  I've  been  tellin'  you.  Get  her  t'  tell  you 
about  th'  little  Chris'mas  Boy  that  lived  a  long  time  ago.  That's  a  beautiful  story 
fer  you  to  hear,  lots  nicer'n  th'  Santy  story.     You  get  her  I'  tell  it  to  you. 
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FIRE— OUR    NATIONAL    FOLLY 

By  F.  W.  FITZPATRICK 


iO  nation  on  earth  builds  as 
much  as  we  do,  but  neither 
does  any  other  nation  have 
to  build  so  much,  for  none 
permits  the  useless,  ruth- 
less, criminal  waste  and 
destruction  by  fire.  Our 
much  vaunted  rapid  growth  and  phenomenal 
building  booms  give  a  false  impression  of  the 
real  conditions.  Nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  all 
our  buildings  go  simply  towarij  filling  up  gaps 
made  by  fire.  No  other  people  on  earth  per- 
mits such  waste  nor  do  we  find  anvwhere  else, 
in  what  we  call  civilized  countries,  as  much 
rank  stupidity  in  matters  of  construction. 

We  have  evolved  the  sky  scraper,  we  easily 
lead  the  world  in  skillful  structural  en- 
gineering, we  have  more  conveniences  in  our 
buildings  and  they  are  better  planned  than 
those  of  any  other  people,  and  artistically  some 
of  them  rank  with  the  best  in  the  world,  but 
when  it  comes  to  fire  prevention,  ihe  matter  of 
saf^juarding  those  very  fine  buildings,  we  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  and  rank  with  China 
and  Japan,  countries  of  bamboo  and  of  paper. 
Wood  has  been  our  curse.  In  earlier  times 
it  was  the  handiest  and  most  easily  manipu- 
lated material,  and  our  pioneer  fathers  used 
it  exclusively.  They  "marked"  us  with  it, 
so  to  speak.  We  show  our  hereditary  strain 
and  the  influence  of  environment.  To-day 
wood  is  almost  a  luxurj-;  it  has  advanced 
150  per  cent  in  cost  in  but  a  few  years'  time. 
Yet  when  a  man  thinks  of  building,  it  is 
invariably  wood  that  presents  itself  to  that 
man's  mind  as  his  principal  medium  of  ex- 
pression. The  result  is  that  our  cities  are 
virtually  coUections  of  tmder-boxes.  We 
realize  it,  too,  in  a  sort  of  helpless  way,  but 
instead  of  attempting,  even  at  this  late  date, 
to  stay  the  destruction,  to  refrain  at  least 
from  adding  more  fuel  to  certain  bonfires, 
we  turn  all  our  splendid  energies  and  so- 


called  intelligence  in  achildish  manner  toward 
a  cure,  and  the  one  cure  in  our  pharmacopceia 
is  water.  We  apply  that  cure  with  great  skill, 
and  our  fire  departments  are  undoubtedly  the 
best  in  the  world.  If  they  were  not  so  there 
would  soon  be  no  buildings  for  us  to  occupy, 
in  spite  of  our  phenomenal  yearly  construction . 

In  all  our  country  we  have  11,500,000 
buildings  (in  Europe,  Russia  only  ranks  with 
us  in  number  of  buildings)  and  they  are 
valued  at  $14,500,000,000.  We  hear  a  good 
deal  about  £reproofing,  and  know  that  we 
easily  lead  the  world  in  ingenious  systems  of 
protecting  our  steel  frames,  in  devising  fire 
detecting  apparatus,  window  protection, 
sprinkling  systems,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  we  also  know  that  of  that  vast  number  o( 
buildings,  we  have  in  all  the  land  but  Siooo 
in  which  any  pretense  has  been  made  at  fire 
prevention!  By  some  sort  of  spiritual  dis- 
pensation those  5,000  are  called  "fireproof," 
and  people  innocently  or  stupidly  accept  them 
as  such.  As  a  matter  of  fact  usually  the  only 
thing  done  in  those  buildings  to  differen- 
tiate them  from  the  rank  and  file  is  to  make 
the  skeleton  of  steel,  protected  in  its  turn 
with  fireproofing  tile,  or  some  substitute 
system  of  concrete  protection,  with  floors 
and  partitions  also  of  tile  or  some  incom- 
bustible substitute.  In  all  else,  tn  the  design 
of  the  construction,  the  arrangement  of  parts, 
the  decorations,  the  furniture,  nothing  or  very 
little  is  done  to  stav  the  progress  of  fire  in 
most  of  those  buildings,  and  usually  their 
exterior  is  of  granite  or  stone  or  marble,  any 
of  which  materials  can  be  damaged  beyond 
salvation  by  fire.  It  is  clear  how  much  is 
applied  in  our  modem  construction  of  what 
we  may  know  about  fireproofing. 

Our  fires  are  increasing  at  a  far  more  rapid 
ratio  than  is  our  wealth  or  population  or  our 
building.  We  have  reached  a  point  where 
we  permit  to  be  destroyed,  consumed,  turned 
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into  smoke,  over  $200,000,000  worth  of 
property  in  a  normal  year. 

In  the  past  twenty-five  years  we  have 
burned  up  113,500,000,000  worth  of  property 
(the  highest  point  ever  reached  in  our  national 
debt,  1866,  was  only  $2,733,000,000),  we  have 
wip^  1,000,000  buildings  out  of  existence  in 
the  last  ten  years,  and,  mark  you,  that  is 
absolute  loss.  In  most  transactions  that  are 
termed  "losses"  it  is  a  case  of  some  one  lasing 
something  but  others  gaining;  it  becomes  a 
species  of  exchange.  They  say  that  in  nature 
nothing  is  absolutely  "lost,"  but  we  know 
that  in  this  matter  of  fires  all  that  is  left  is  use- 
less ash  and — smoke. 

In  European  cities  they  eschew  wood.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  imperative  to  have  so 
many  high-class  details  of  fireproofing  for  the 
buildings  because  the  architects  have  always 
known  enough  to  use  at  least  incombustible 
materials.  We  have  used  so  much  combust- 
ible material  that  now  if  we  do  want  a  build- 
ing that  is  fireproof,  we  have  to  make  it 
superlatively  so.  In  Boston  $1,500,000  is  a 
very  small  yearly  loss;  in  the  average  Euro- 
pean city  of  that  size  $150,000  would  be  more 
than  a  usual  yearly  loss. 

But  smoke  does  not  represent  all  the  cost 
of  our  municipal  folly.  Our  mode  of  con- 
struction has  savored  of  the  rankest  insanity, 
and  it  also  is  akin  to  murder.  Seven  thousand 
lives  destroyed  by  fire  is  a  year's  record.  But 
let  us  keep  to  the  dollar  question.  That  is 
most  apt  to  appeal  to  us.  Besides  the  smoke 
cost  we  annually  disburse  in  wonderful  fire 
apparatus,  salaries  to  the  departments,  high 
water  pressure,  and  the  other  et  ceteras,  all 
necessitated  by  fire,  nearly  $300,000,000 
more.  Then  our  friends,  the  insurance  com- 
panies, the  managers  of  our  great  gambling 
schemes,  have  patted  us  on  the  back  and  aided 
and  abetted  us  in  our  folly  by  agreeing  to 
insure  us  against  lass,  and  in  our  beautifully 
confiding  way  we  hand  over  to  tbem  another 
$195,000,000  a  year:  ($1,610,000,000  is  what 
we  have  given  away  in  premiums  in  the  past 
ten  years).  Besides  these  various  totals  of  fire 
loss  we  ought  not  to  forget  the  loss  of  business 
to  merchants  and  individuals  caused  by  fire, 
but  let  us  ignore  that,  too,  for  the  nonce.  In 
return  for  this  vast  annual  total  of  all  these 
disbursements  and  losses  we  get  back  from 
the  insurance  companies  the  munificent  sum  of 
$95,000,000 !    Surety  not  a  profitable  gamble. 

Just  as  a  slight  illustration  of  our  stupidity, 
and  to  emphasize  the  point  that  poor  con- 


struction is  but  poor  economy,  let  us  glance  at 
San  Francisco's  pl^t.  Some  may  say  that 
that  great  damage  was  caused  by  earthquake. 
It  was  not.  Earthquake  started  a  few  fires 
and  broke  up  the  water  system.  Granted. 
But  had  there  not  been  such  shoddy  con- 
struction, had  the  architects  advised  better 
building,  and  had  the  insurance  companies 
not  virtually  coaxed  the  people  into  slipshod 
ways  of  building  by  giving  them  a  ridiculously 
low  rale  of  insurance — because  of  the  city's 
exceptionally  good  fire  department — there 
would  not  have  been  so  much  fuel  to  bum  and, 
therefore,  less,  if  any,  uncontrollable  conlla- 
gration.  The  earthquake  started  it,  but  fire 
did  the  greater  havoc  and  folly  contributed 
the  fuel.  That  one  conflagration  meant  $315,- 
000,000  wasted  in  smoke,  $1,000,000,000  in 
lost  business  to  the  city  and  the  country  gener- 
ally, $13,000,000  to  clean  up  the  d^ris  and 
$350,000,000  and  twenty  years'  time  to  get  the 
citybacktowhereshewas  rated  before  the  fire. 
The  sum  of  those  figures  represents  the  cost, 
to  counterbalance  which  the  people  have 
received  or  may  receive  after  some  quibbling 
and  much  litigation,  $135,000,000  from  the 
insurance  companies. 

Just  note  that  if  the  San  Franciscans  had 
known  enough  to  spend  $10,000,000  more  in 
good  construction  originally,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  reduced  the  loss  at  least-  $160,- 
000,000,  or,  if  the  architects  had  had  sense 
enough  to  have  spent  but  $600,000  more  on 
thirty-five  of  the  so-called  "fireproof"  build- 
ings there,  or  rather,  shifted  that  sum  from 
frivolous  ornaments  to  necessary  precautions, 
they  would  have  saved  those  buildings  intact, 
buildings  in  which  at  least  $9,000,000  de- 
struction had  been  wrought.  Simpler  still, 
had  the  single  precaution  been  taken  of  pro- 
tecting the  windows  of  those  buildings  with 
wired  glass,  an  additional  or  shifted  ex- 
penditure of  not  over  $60,000,  their  interiors 
and  contents  would  have  been  saved. 

It  will  be  said  that  most  extraordinary 
stupidity  must  have  been  rampant  in  that 
city!  The  next  great  conflagration  that  hap- 
pens in  New  Orleans  or  Philadelphia  or  any 
of  our  crowded  cities  will  lay  bare  almost  as 
stupid  designing,  as  shoddy  work,  and  as 
criminal  connivance  or  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities. 

Our  architects  know  so  little,  or  apply  what 
they  know  so  ill,  in  the  matter  of  fire  pre- 
vention, that  even  in  the  huge,  enormously 
costly  "fireproof"  building  a  conflagration 
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can  damage  from  twenty  to  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  cost  value.  Really,  the  "fireproof- 
ing"  of  the  structural  parts  is  all  that  is 
nol  damageable.  In  our  homes  we  are  still 
more  ruthless,  for  wood  reigns  triumphant 
there.  We  so  love  the  effect  of  shingle  and 
siding  that  we  cannot  divorce  ourselves  from 
them  even  though  we  know  (heir  danger  and 
that  ingenious  manufacturers  have  placed 
upon  the  market  atibestos  materials  that 
closely  resemble  and  cost  but  little  more  than 
the  wood.  We  destroy  80,000  homes  a  year; 
ever)'  day  there  are  directly  endangered 
36,000  lives;  New  York  normally  indulges  in 
8,700  fires  a  year  and  Chicago  in  4,100;  we 
bum  up  3  theaters,  3  public  halls,  1 2  churches, 
10  schools,  2  hospitals,  a  asylunw,  2  colleges, 
6  apartment  houses,  3  department  stores,  2 
jails,  26  hotels,  and  140  flat  buildings  and 
1,600  homes  every  week  in  the  year — 
normally.  In  San  Francisco  18,000  buildings 
■  were  wiped  out  in  one  fell  swoop,  an  area 
four  miles  long  and  nearly  three  miles  wide. 

Of  course,  the  people  are  to  blame,  for 
ignorance  is  no  excuse,  but  primarily  a  very 
large  meed  of  blame  is  to  be  laid  at  the  doors 
of  our  architects.  They  will  sacrifice  the 
fireproof  qualities  of  a  building  every  time, 
if  it  is  a  question  of  economy,  rather  than  let 
go  a  little  marble  or  some  frills  and  fur- 
.belows  that  will  make  people  comment  upon 
the  "beauty"  of  the  structure.  They  are 
not  consistently  set  and  determined  enough 
in  making  people  build  well.  We  are  all 
gamblers  and  are  ever  ready  to  take  a  chance. 
It  is  assuredly  the  architect's  province,  his 
duty,  to  show  his  client  the  utter  tolly,  the 
certain  loss,  the  criminality  of  poor  building, 
and  he  doesn't  do  it. 

The  insurance  companies  are  also  ver>' 
largely  to  blame.  Their  agents  are  hungry 
for  commissions  and  will  strain  to  get  their 
companies  to  take  a  "risk,"  even  if  it  be 
questionable.  The  companies  know  what 
good  building  is  and  prate  much  about  it, 
l)Ut  they  do  not  make  enough  difference  in 
the  rates  on  pcxir  and  good  buildings.  People 
depend  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  com- 
jMinies  and  think  that  since  those  experts 
make  so  little  difference  in  the  rate  the 
chance  cannot  be  great,  and,  therefore,  wtU 
they  economize  by  building  just  as  shoddlly, 
in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  one  thousand,  as  the  companies  wtU  in- 
sure. Low  rates  abet  improper  building. 
Risks  multiply.    Then  there  is  a  conflagra- 


tion, or  a  severe  scare,  or  the  mimicipalities 
do  not  add  the  fire-fighting  appliances  that 
the  companies  direct,  and  up  go  the  rates. 
The  companies  have  gotten  the  individuals 
vulually  in  their  clutches;  they  absolutely  con- 
trol and  direct  to-day.  People  have  to  insure. 
Perhaps  the  companies  never  intended  mak- 
ing such  abject  slaves  of  us,  but  nevertheless 
and  notwithstanding,  that  is  what  we  are. 

The  Cure? 

It's  simple  enough.  It  will  have  to  be  a 
slow  one,  for  we  have  accumulated  so  much 
of  the  disease  that  its  eradication  means  years. 
But  we  can  estop  its  growth.  "Build 
l>etter!"  should  be  our  battle  crj'.  And,  to 
attain  that  end,  we  should  inject  some 
stamina  and  backbone  into  our  architects 
first  and  foremast,  brace  up  the  weak  knees 
of  our  municipal  governments  that  are  so 
fearful  of  enforcing  even  their  too  weak  build- 
ing requirements,  and  last,  but  not  least,  we 
should  coax  and  cajole  and  by  every  means  in 
our  power  get  the  individual  to  build  better. 

The  American  Arckitecl  and  Building 
News  puts  the  matter  succinctly  before  us  io 
a  recent  editorial; 

"There  is  no  public  ordinance  that  restricts 
the  sale  of  comestibles  lest  ^  man  may  kill 
himself  by  overeating,  for,  it  he  does,  it  is 
merely  a  warning  to  his  neighbors  not  to  do 
the  same  thing.  The  community  does  not 
legislate  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual. 
But  there  is  propriety  in  legislation  intended 
to  prevent  and  control  contagious  diseases, 
which  may  spread  from  the  unclean  or 
ignorant  individual  who  originates  them  to 
the  community  at  large.  Just  as  no  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  the  prevention  of  contagious 
diseases  is  held  by  the  public  too  grinding  and 
unendurable,  so  no  disease  that  can  affect 
the  public  welfare  is  more  contagious  than  a 
conflagration,  and  yet  comparatively  little 
effort  is  made  by  the  public  to  deal  with  it 
preventively. 

"  Millions  are  spent  yearly  In  handling  the 
disease  after  it  breaks  out,  but  only  hundreds 
in  steps  to  prevent  its  outbreak. 

"Looked  at  fairly,  it  is  theicommunity  at 
large  that  is  the  culprit,  since  it  'suffers'  fires 
to  take  place,  when  it  really  has  the  power 
lo  prevent  them.  It  looks  calmly  on  at  the 
expenditure  annually  of  millions — millions 
that  come  out  of  its  own  pockets — for  the 
maintenance  of  imperfectly  effective  fire  de- 
partments, and  yet,  if  but  a  half  of  the  money 
spent  in  New  York  City  in  this  way  had  been 
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divided  among  the  improvers  of  real  estate 
so  as  to  cover,  in  the  case  of  each  improve- 
ment, the  difference  in  cost  between  com- 
bustible and  incombustible  building,  the 
greater  part  of  the  city  would  now  be  in- 
deslrucliUe.  .  .  .  This  simple  method  could 
be  adopted  from  to-day,  and  future  genera- 
tions would  look  with  reverence  on  the  men 
that  devised  this  system  and  honestly  ad- 
ministered the  details  of  its  application, 
...  the  men,  it  might  be  added,  who  would 
have  thus  also  protected  their  own  property 
and  safeguarded  their  own  interests  while 
looking  to  the  welfare  of  posterity. 

"...  The  theory  under  which  advances 
in  fireproof  building  have  been  made  hitherto 
is  largely,  if  not  altogether,  a  mistaken  one. 
It  has  been  the  assumption  that  a  real  estate 
improver,  as  a  sane  business  man,  should  be 
able  to  perceive  how  much  it  was  to  his  own 
ultimate  advantage  to  build  an  indestructible 
building,  and  so  save  in  the  long  run  a  large 
amount  in  insurance  on  building  and  contents. 
The  true  the6ry,  we  are  convinced,  is  that 
incombustible  buildings  must  be  built.  .  .  . 
It  is  really  immaterial  to  the  taxf)ayers 
whether  an  individual  elects  to  let  his  building 
be  destroyed  by  fire,  but  it  is  of  very  real 
interest  to  the  public  that  the  property  of 
other  people  shall  not  be  destroyed  at  the  same 
time.  This  once  comprehended,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  real  responsibility  rests  on  the 
public  and  not  on  the  individual.  It  is  for 
the  public  then  to  examine  the  ways  in  which 
it  can  discharge  its  duly  to  itself  at  least  cost 
to  the  taxpayer,  and  here,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
other  contagious  diseases,  time  is  the  essential. 
It  is  desirable  to  substitute  unburnable  for 
burnable  buildings  with  the  shortest  delay 
possible,  since  a  conflagration  may  occur  any 
day,  and  the  process  can  be  better  accom- 
plished by  coaxing  than  by  compulsion.  One 
persuasive  device  we  pointed  out  a  few  weeks 
ago — the  remission  of  all  or  the  major  part 
of  the  taxes  on  new  incombustible  buildings, 
until  such  time  as  the  amount  of  taxes  so 
remitted  shall  equal  the  difference  in  cost 
between  an  incombustible  and  combustible 
building  of  the  same  size  and  architectural 
character.  ..." 

Such  a  remission  of  taxes,  or  a  sliding 
scale  of  minimum  tax  on  good  buildings  and 
the  maximum  on  fire  traps  would  be  perfectly 
equitable  to  all.  It  would  put  the  burden 
of  paying  for  maintenance  of  fire  departments 
upon  those  who  needed  the  service,  and 


would  mean  a  lessened  load  of  tax  on  those 
who  are  public-spirited  and  businesslike 
enough  to  build  so  as  not  to  require  such 
services.  It  is  the  one  sane  municipal  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  and  all  right-minded  men 
should  join  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  this 
much-needed  reform  in  the  system  of  taxation. 

And,  lastly,  the  layman  may  ask ;  "What  is 
a  fireproof  building?"  There  is  much  mis- 
information upon  the  subject.  Crafty  ad- 
vertising has  misled  hosts  of  people  and  even 
some  architects.  There  are  buildings  of 
wood  upon  which  some  specially  advertised 
kind  of  paint  has  been  daubed,  and  that  have 
forthwith  become  by  some  heavenly  dispensa- 
tion "fireproof."  Certain  plasters  are  sup- 
posed to  impart  immunity  to  highly  com- 
bustible material.  Fakes  and  freaks  of  all 
descriptions  and  various  degrees  of  useless- 
ness  have  been  palmed  off  upon  a  too  con- 
fiding public. 

A  really  fireproof  building  is  one  not 
only  constructed  of  noncombustible  materials, 
but  one  which  cannot  be  damaged  to  any 
appreciable  extent  by  fire;  one  that  is  fire- 
proof in  its  design  as  well  as  in  construction, 
and  that  offers  the  very  greatest  protection 
to  its  contents.  The  ideal  building  is  one 
that  rests  upon  a  good  foundation  or,  barring 
that  natural  advantage,  is  rested  upon  con- 
crete piles  and  piers.  Its  outer  walls,  if  in  any 
way  exposed  to  external  fire,  in  a  crowded 
and  inflammable  district,  will  not  be  of  stone 
or  granite  or  marble  or  of  any  damageable 
material,  but  of  well-bumed  brick  with  such 
ornamentation  as  is  desirable  of  terra  cotta. 
That  for  external  facing  at  least.  If  it  be  de- 
sired, concrete  may  be  used  for  the  structural 
mass  of  the  wall  back  of  the  facing,  but  then 
it  should  be  also  lined  internally  with  a  tile 
furring.  The  windows,  if  at  all  exposed  to 
fire,  should  have  metallic  or  asbestos  sash, 
and  be  glazed  with  wired  glass.  In  very 
narrow  alleys  or  in  specially  combu.stible 
districts  there  should  be  two  thicknesses  of 
wired  glass.  Seventy-three  per  cent  of  all 
the  damage  done  by  fire  to  buildings  other 
than  that  in  which  it  originates  is  attributable 
to  improperly  constructed  windows.  More 
than  that,  forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  entire  fire 
loss  of  the  country  is  traceable  to  lack  of  win- 
dow protection.  If  a  building  is  to  be  a  tall 
one,  a  steel  frame  is  essential,  and  it  should  be 
thoroughly  protected  from  rust  with  cement 
well  coated  over  its  every  part  and  pro- 
tected from  fire  by  hollow  fireproofing  tile. 
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The  floor  construction  and  partitions  should 
be  semiporous,  hollow  lireprooling  tile.  In 
lower  buildings  steel  may  l>e  eliminated  and 
reinforced  concrete  used  for  the  structural 
parts,  but  then  it,  too,  like  the  steel,  should 
be  protected  with  hollow  fireproofing  tile. 
To  leave  it  expused  to  fire,  many  reputable 
engineers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  is 
utter  folly.  However  strong  the  material 
may  be  and  however  well  made,  it  is  but  an 
artificial  stone,  and  subject  to  the  same  dis- 
integration under  heat,  and  the  average  of  it 
loses  fully  fifty  per  cent  of  its  efficiency  in 
750  degrees  of  heat.  An  ordinaij'  fire  will  de- 
velop 1 ,500  degrees,  and  brick  and  terra  cotla 
and  fireproofing  tile  have  passed  through 
miich  higher  temperature  in  their  process  of 
manufacture— ideal  fireproofing  materials. 

The  finished  floor  surfaces  should  be  of 
marble  or  cement  or  some  other  material 
than  wood;  the  doors  and  trimmings  should 
be  of  metal,  and  the  elaboration  and  decora- 
tion should  l>e  plaster,  or  marble,  or  beautiful 
painting,  but  never  the  wood  beams  and 
paneling  and  wairLscoling  that  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  as  the  top  notch 
of  fine  decoration.  The  elevators  and  stair- 
ways should  be  absolutely  inclosed  and  with 
self-closing  doors  at  every  storj-.  There  Ls 
thus  secured  a  virtually  separate  building 
in  every  story.  The  trend  of  fire  is  ever 
upward;  close  up  that  direction  and  you 
have  your  fire  controlled  in  some  one  unit  of 
space,  and  even,  stc)ry  by  storj-,  make  those 
units  as  small  as  possible,  with  frequent 
partitions  and  fire  df>ors.  Vou  cannot  be., 
sure  of  preventing  fire  in  some  portions  of 
contents  of  buildings,  but  you  can  limit  that 


fire  to  very  small  units  of  space.  Make 
the  main  stairway,  isolated  by  fireproof  in- 
closures,  debouch  directly  upon  a  street. 
That  stairway,  the  usual  mode  of  access  to  a 
building,  will  then  become  also  its  most 
natural  fire  escape  in  case  of  real  danger  or 
panic.  Use  some  intelligence  in  hanging 
draperies  and  laying  combustible  carpets  so 
that  may  not  be  the  means  of  spreading  fire. 
Protect  your  building  from  external  attack  by 
using  wired  glass  in  metal  frames  in  at  least 
all  windows  exposed  to  narrow  alleys  and 
streets  or  dafigerous  neighboring  buildings. 

All  this  and  the  use  of  one  other  material 
in  building  that  has  been  but  little  used  before 
— intelligence — and  there  will  have  been  at- 
tained an  ideally  fireproof  building,  even 
though  it  be  in  a  highly  combustible  neighbor- 
hood. The  price  of  such  a  building  is  not 
prohibitive.  Its  first  cost  is  a  trifle  more  than 
that  for  "ordinary  "  construction,  but  the  ulti- 
mate investment,  considering  maintenance, 
insurance,  longevity,  etc.,  is  a  great  deal  less 
than  that  for  the  most  flim.sy  construction. 
The  nearer  we  approach  this  ideal  the  better 
it  is  for  us  and  the  conununity,  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  and  paradoxical,  the  more  of 
us  who  build  properly  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood the  fewer  extra  precautions  are 
necessary.  If  ail  in  a  city  had  care  enough 
but  to  build  even  noncombustibly  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  an  ideally  fire- 
proof construction.  But  this  last  condition  is, 
alas,  dimly  remote,  and  we  have  to  build 
superlatively  well  and  pay  the  price  therefor 
on  account  of  our  fathers'  follies,  our  own 
former  follies,  and  the  present  follies  of  our 


THE    PEACE    OF    QUIET   AISLES 

By   JANE  TAAFFE 

FELL  on  my  soul  the  calm  of  twilight  wimxIs, 
The  peace  of  quiet  aisles 

Where  ancient  trees  in  solemn,  I'loisiered  files, 
Muse  on  dim  ages  past:— 
Eternity  of  silence,  dreamless,  deep! 
Roses  of  mornings  fled! 
Vistas  of  evenings  gray,  with  roses  dead! 

When  comes  for  me  the  call 
At  eventide,  may  folding  shadows  fall! 
The  calm  of  twilight  woods! 

The  i>eace  of  quiet  aisles! 
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THROUGH    THE    TELESCOPE 


BY  JAMES   HOPPER 


■E  were  all  on  the  sunny  front 
1  veranda.  They  had  burst 
I  ^^  upon    me    still    early,    the 

i  W  ^H  three  of  them  (they  had 
I  been  riding  since  dawn); 
1  now  we  leaned  back  in 
'  our  chairs,  clinking  with 
straws  the  ice  in  our  glasses.  The  autumnal 
sun  came  down  on  us  in  pleasant  warmth. 
Before  us  the  ground  slop^  gently  down  to 
the  Carmel,  its  unleafed  willows  and  birches 
lying  like  a  golden  haze  in  the  hollow;  then 
rose  again,  in  long  tawny  leaps,  to  a  crest 
clear  cut  against  the  turquoise  sky. 

John  Austin,  after  a  while,  left  his  chair  and 
stepped  over  to  my  telescope,  a  modest  instni- 
ment  with  which  I  play  at  astronomy.  He 
trained  it  horizontally  across  the  valley  and 
began  to  move  it  over  the  golden  slopes. 
"Can't  see  it,"  I  said  to  him.  "I've  tried  it; 
it's  behind  a  shoulder."  I  was  speaking  of 
his  cabin,  which  lay  somewhere  over  there. 

"They've  gone  berrying,"  he  answered; 
"I  might  be  able  to  see  them;  it  would  be 
fun."  He  spoke  of  his  wife,  Lil,  and  of  his 
little  daughter,  Gladys. 

His  eye  glued  upon  the  small  end,  he  con- 
tinued to  pass  the  big  end  slowly  over  the 
landscape,  and  I  knew  that  the  arid  slopes, 
which  to  us  seemed  smooth  as  if  lacquered, 
were  springing  to  his  view  as  an  intricacy  of 
copse,  mounds,  and  gulches.  After  a  time 
we  forgot  him. 

An  exclamation  recalled  us.  "Well,  I'll 
be  darned,"  he  was  saying,  with  the  pleased 
surprise  of  a  child;  "I  have  them;  there  they 
are,  in  the  pine  grove!" 

He  looked  through  the  tube,  and  we 
watched  him.  "That  little  devil  Gladys," 
he  murmured  scoldingly;  "she  always  wishes 
to   be  carried.    There  she  is,   asking  her 


mother  to  take  her  up,  and  they're  at  least  a 
mile  from  home.  I  hope  she  won't  do  it. 
I've  told  her  the  child  was  altogether  too 
heavy  now.  Yes,  there  she  goes;  she's  taken 
her  up.  By  Jove,  the  little  one  looks  scared, 
though.  She's  clinging  to  Lil  like  a  little 
monkey.  And  Lil — why,  Lil  seems  scared, 
too.  What  can— my  God,  my  God!"  he 
suddenly  blurted  out,  his  voice  rising;  "oh, 
my  God!" 

With  a  stamp  of  feet  that  was  simultaneous 
we  were  all  up  instantly.  He  left  the  tele- 
scope with  a  great  surging  leap  toward  the 
mountains,  far  away.  He  brought  up  against 
the  veranda  rail,  and  immediately,  of  course, 
the  slopes  were  to  him  as  they  were  to  us: 
distant,  smooth,  golden,  and  inscrutable.  He 
sprang  back  to  the  telescope. 

And  then  suddenly  both  of  his  hands  went 
to  his  head,  the  palms  crushing  the  temples, 
the  fingers  clutching  the  scalp;  his  head  sank 
into  his  shoulders,  his  back  humped,  his  eyes 
closed  to  slits,  his  face  flattened,  radiating 
horizontal  lines— his  whole  body  shriveled  in 
a  posture  like  that  of  a  Chinaman  I  had  seen 
when  a  boy,  struck  on  the  cranium  by  a 
hoodlum's  stone.  And  in  that  posture,  his 
hands  upon  his  head,  his  body  collapsed,  as 
it  were,  his  knees  rising  to  his  chip  as  he  strode 
over  imaginary  obstacles,  he  went  down  the 
steps  with  a  weird  and  silent  rapidity,  across 
the  plot  of  grass,  to  his  horse,  mounted,  and 
was  off  do*n  the  trail  toward  the  Carmel. 
At  regular  intervals  his  legs  spread  out  like 
opening  scissors,  then,  slapping  back,  shot 
the  spurs  into  the  palpitating  flanks  of  the 
animal,  which,  snorting,  hurtled  down  the 
slope  in  giant  leaps. 

For  a  moment  we  stood  there,  paralyzed, 
then,  simultaneously,  we  thundered  down  the 
steps.    Young  Blair  was  in  the  lead;  I  re- 
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member  his  eyes;  they  were  round  as  an  owl's. 
But  Strong  stopped  us.  "We  must  see 
where  to  go,  just  where  to  go,"  he  shouted. 

We  went  back  to  the  telescope;  we  stood 
around  it  in  a  half  circle,  and  dared  not  look. 
Finally  it  was  Strong  who  had  the  courage. 

"It's  a  pine  grove,"  he  said;  "pines  stand- 
ing far  apart — almost  a  clearing." 

"Do  you  see — anything?"  asked  Blair. 

"No,"  he  said;  "there's  brake  knee-high. 
They  may,  they  may  be — lying  down." 

We  determined  the  place  al  which  the 
telescope  was  pointed,  mapped  out  the  easiest 
way  to  it  (it  ran  along  the  backbone,  at  right 
angles  to  the  road  that  follows  the  coast),  then 
got  on  our  horses  (I  had  to  saddle  mine;  an- 
other delay)  and  rode  off  in  Austin's  tracks. 
We  tried  to  be  reasonable  and  save  the  ani- 
mals for  the  climb  ahead,  but  we  couldn't  go 
slow,  we  couldn't. 

We  abandoned  the  road,  and  as  we  were  a 
third  of  the  way  up  the  smooth  spur  along 
which  we  had  decided  the  best  way  lay,  we 
saw  Austin,  far  to  the  left.  He  had  jumped 
out  of  the  road  long  before  us,  and  was  evi- 
dently riding  a  line  drawn  straight  from  the 
telescope  to  the  point  at  which  it  pointed. 
He  was  going  wild,  hurdling  stumps,  brush, 
and  gullies;  across  the  sun-mellowed  distance 
there  came  to  us  the  sobbing  of  his  horse. 

"He'll  never  get  there  that  way,"  said 
young  Blair;  "let's  call  him  to  us." 


But  Strong  said,  "It  may  be  better  If  we 
get  there  first.    Let  him  go," 

We  kept  on,  zigzagging  our  horses  up  slope 
after  slope  at  a  sagging  trot.  The  dif&cul- 
ties  of  the  climb,  the  problem  of  following 
the  path  decided  upon  from  below,  kept 
our  brains  busy;  but  even  then,  all  of  the 
time,  we  saw  Austin  at  the  telescope.  We 
heard  him  say,  "Why,  Gladys  looks  scared," 
then  "My  God,  oh,  my  God!";  we  saw 
his  hands  go  up  to  his  head,  his  body  flat- 
ten— and  we  cruelly  roweled  our  dripping 
beasts. 

At  last  we  came  to  the  grove  of  pines.  And 
— merciful  heavensl^we  found  Ihem.  We 
stared  long,  in  a  circle,  there,  about  Ihem. 
Then  young  Blair's  nerves  gave  way.  "  Let's 
go,  let's  go,"  he  screeched;  "I  want  to  kill; 
let  us  kill,  kiU,  killl" 

And  Strong  very  quietly  and  very  somberly 
said,  "  Yes,  we  must  kill.  Let's  find  Austin; 
he'll  tell  us." 

But  when,  two  hours  later,  we  found 
Austin,  he  could  tell  us  nothing.  He  lay  by 
the  side  of  a  big  l»^,  his  broken-legged  horse 
upon  him,  and  he  was  dead. 

For  two  weeks,  at  the  head  of  two  hun- 
dred men,  red-eyed,  disheveled,  poisoned  with 
green  hate,  we  rode  the  country.  But  never 
did  we  find  what  John  Austin  saw  through  the 
telescope,  on  my  porch,  that  fine  golden 
morning. 


DESTINY 

By  ELIZABETH    REJD 

THROUGH  life's  long  toil  toward  our  far  destiny 
We  pass  untouched,  although  we  dream  the  throng 
Doth  crowd  us  rudely;  that  the  wicked  wrong 
Is  by  the  just  upheld;  that  strong  Calamity 
Chains  fast  our  souls,  and  leaves  us  lone  to  die 
In  dim  Oblivion's  hollow,  where  we  helpless  lie. 
Hoping  the  end  will  come  full  speedily, 
To  bring  relief  from  Thought — for  that  we  long. 

But  sorrow,  pain,  despair  are  phantoms  all. 
Deep  in  the  eons  of  the  pregnant  past 
Our  destinies  were  fixed.     The  things  we  see, 
That  seem  to  hold  us  in  their  grasping  thrall. 
We  leave  behind;  they  are  but  shadows  vast 
That  drape  an  empty  world.     Our  souls  are  freel 
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MONTAGUE    AND    CAPULET 

By    ELIA   W.    PEATTIE 


f  HERE  was  nothing  {he  mal- 
|l  ter  with  Montague's  house. 
J   It    was,    indeed,    a    smart 
Ja  affair  on  a  street  that  de- 
ll bouched    quite    splendidly 
^  upon  the  park,  and  from 
"^  its  neat  areaway  (o  its  dor- 
mer window  was  a  conventional,  desirable, 
even  an  exclusive  house.     But  the  house  of  (he 
Capulets — that  was  on  the  street!     Moreover, 
it  was  in  the  very  middle  of  the  street,  and 
immediately  in  front  of  the  house  of  Mon- 
tague.   There  it  stuck,  forbidden  by  formi- 
dable injunctions  to  go  either  forward  or  back, 
and  the  neighborhood  was  outraged.     Auto- 
mobiles snorted   up  to   its  \ery  door  and 
retreated  with  the  aspect  of  baffled  dragons; 
sparrows  gossiped  alxiut  it  and  settled  on  its 
old  eaves;  dogs  barked  at  it,  and  snapped  at 
the  shins  of  its  occupants  when,  conscious  of 
their  chaste  hosiery,  they  descended  by  means 
of  a  ladder  from  the  elevation  to  which  they 
had  been  lifted  by  jackscrews  and  rollers. 

You  are  to  understand,  of  course,  that  the 
houses  had  not  been  as  those  of  Montague  and 
Capulet  until  they  were  placed,  against  their 
will,  in  this  unhappy  juxtaposition.  Up  to 
that  time  the  house  of  Montague  had  been 
merely  that  of  Mr.  Henry  0«inne,  bachelor, 
and  his  lad)'  mother;  and  the  house  of  Capulet, 
nowintransit,hadbeen  that  of  the  two  Misses 
Gleason,  spinsters  of  a  certain  age,  and  of 
Miss  Lucy  Gleason,  their  niece,  who  was  so 
joung  that  she  did  not  even  notice  it,  but 
seemed  to  proceed  upon  the  theory  that  youth 
and  a  springing  step,  bright  hair  and  expect- 
ant eyes  were  the  normal  possessions  of  all 
men,  using  the  term  in  its  happy  generic 
significance. 

Montague  was  giving  a  party,  not  a  large, 
Inil  an  important  one.     Rosaline,  otherwise 


Miss  Laura  Lee  Tennant,  was  coming  to 
luncheon.  She  had  but  just  returned  from 
abroad,  and  Henry  Ozanne  had  been  so  keen- 
ly interested  in  this  return  that  he  had  invited 
a  number  of  clever  people  to  meet  her.  The*- 
were  people  who  recognized  good  taste  when 
they  saw  it,  and  he  expected  them  to  commend 
his  taste  in  seating  Miss  Tennant  as  guest  of 
honor  at  his  mother's  table.  Pursuant  to 
these  festivities,  the  conservator)'  had  re- 
ceived accessions,  the  best  plate  been  brought 
out,  and  the  automobile  polished  till  it  glit- 
tered in  the  sun. 

The  automobile  was  to  play  quite  a  part  in 
the  day's  ceremonies,  for  in  this  Miss  Tennant 
was  to  be  brought  fifteen  miles  from  her  villa 
by  the  take,  along  the  pleasing  drives  of  the 
North  Shore,  to  the  house  by  the  paric.  So 
absorbed  was  Mr.  Ozanne  in  the  anticipations 
of  this  excursion  that  he  did  not  so  much  as 
scat)  a  dark  object  at  the  south,  obstructing 
the  townward  view.  And  besides,  at  that 
moment,  the  cloud  was  the  proverbial  aze 
of  a  man's  hand.  liut  when,  several  houre 
later,  Ozanne  returned  with  Miss  Tennani 
and  her  mother,  the  cloud  obscured  his 
horizon.  In  other  words,  before  his  verj' 
door  stood  the  most  absurd,  gaunt,  smoke- 
begrimed,  down -at -el  bows  house  which  had 
ever  looked  out  upon  that  pleasing  prospect. 
Moreover,  the  paraphernalia  of  the  moveis 
extended  for  half  a  block  in  two  directions  and 
occupied  the  entire  width  of  the  street. 
James,  in  his  new  uniform,  was  at  the  comer 
of  the  street,  instead  of  before  the  door,  as  had 
been  planned,  and,  scarlet  with  chagrin,  had 
to  advise  his  master  that  it  would  be  necessarj^ 
to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way. 

It  might  not  have  been  so  bad  if  the  weather 
had  held  to  its  promise  of  the  morning;  but 
it  was  raining  drearily.     Miss  Tennant,  in 
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mbreila  she  picked  her  way." 


pale  heliotrope  linen,  Vfkh  drifting  veils  and 
orchids  at  her  breast,  almost  too  well  milli- 
nered  for  human  nature's  daily  use,  looked 
positively  pathetic,  as,  under  James's  um- 
brella, she  picked  her  way  the  length  of  half 
the  block,  while  Ozanne  looked  to  her  mother. 

Moreover,  all  this  was  the  cause  of  a  serious 
disamuigement.  Henry  Ozanne  heard  the 
lady  of  his  admiration  say  tohis  attentive  man, 
in  a  tone  he  hardly  would  have  recognized: 

"Hold  the  umbrella  higher."  And  she 
paused  at  the  door  to  expostulate  at  the  situa- 
tion. 

"I  can't  understand  how  such  an  imposi- 
tion is  permitted!"  she  said,  dividing  her 
scorn,  it  would  seem,  between  her  young  host 
and  the  old  house. 

Her  voice  was  very  shrill  so  shrill  that 
Ozanne  fancied  her  words  must  have  been 
overheard  by  the  possessor  of  a  bright  head, 
which  was  at  that  moment  precipitately  with- 
drawn from  a  window  of  the  vilified  house. 

The  luncheon  was  not  a  success — Miss  Ten- 
nant  saw  to  that.  She  had  a  wit  with  an 
edge  on  the  hither  and  the  thither  side,  and 
quite  brilliantly  made  each  person  uncom- 
fortable.    Madame   Ozanne  confessed   her 


sufferings  by  an  increasing  formality  toward 
Miss  Tennant  and  added  solicitude  toward 
her  other  guests;  and  Henry  Ozanne  did  not 
ask  Miss  Tennant  into  the  conservator}'  to 
look  at  his  new  hydrangeas.  When  the  affair 
was  over,  the  extra  seals  in  the  automobile 
were  filled  by  guests  invited  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  with  the  result  that  Miss  Ten- 
nant's  ill  humor,  at  being  made  one  of  the 
common  and  casual  company,  increased  till 
it  was  almost  regal. 

In  consequence  of  all  this,  the  heart  of 
Henry  Ozanne  was  hot  in  him.  Life,  which 
hitherto  had  expedited  him  on  the  way  to 
the  fulfillment  of  his  various  aspirations,  now 
insolently  had  given  him  a  setback.  The 
debris  of  a  dream  was  piled  up  in  his  way, 
and  he  found  it  difficult  to  go  over  or  around 
the  ruin.  He  was  so  bewildered  that  he 
hardly  understood  the  nature  of  his  misery, 
and  the  best  diagnosis  of  his  case  that  he  was 
able  to  make  was  to  call  life  itself  a  disastrous 
adventure. 

It  was  well  into  the  evening  when  he 
reached  home,  and  he  expected  to  find  that 
the  intruding  house  which  had  played  such 
an  important  part  in  his  destiny  would  be  well 
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out  of  the  way.  Such  a  suppo^tion  was  safe, 
consideriiig  the  celerity  with  which  it  had  ap- 
peared. But  behold,  it  stood  before  his  door 
on  the  veiy  spot  where  he  had  seen  it  last! 
If  as  a  host  he  had  been  annoyed,  and  as  a 
lover  sadly  enlightened,  by  this  absurd  edi- 
fice, he  was  now,  as  a  property  owner,  justly 
indignant.  He  decidsl  to  lodge  a  protest, 
and  having  handed  over  his  machine  to 
James,  made  his  way  around  to  the  house, 
where  it  stood,  a  source  of  acute  irritation  to 
all  common  carriers,  pleasure  seekers,  and  im- 
perative messengers,  who,  by  means  of  equine, 
gasoline,  or  steam  power,  wished  to  pass 
from  the  classic  neighborhood  of  Schiller  or 
Goethe  streets  toward  that  entrance  of  the 
park  guarded  by  St.  Gaudens's  statue  of  the 
saddest  and  greatest  of  Americans. 

To  reach  the  weather-beaten  door  of  the 
house  it  was  necessary  for  the  elegant  Mr. 
Ozanne  to  mount  a  foolish,  immature-looking 
ladder  that  reached  from  the  pavement  to  the 
pendent  porch,  which  caricatured  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon  with  its  boxes  of  gera- 
niums and  heliotrope,  lettuce  and  cress  in 
process  of  transplanting. 

He  was  convinced  that  some  very  objection- 
able person  would  open  the  door  to  him,  and 
experienced  something  akin  to  a  shodi  when 
a  gentle-faced,  feminine  creature,  spare  and 
neat,  confronted  him  quiedy.  He  was  fairiy 
outraged  when,  having  perused  the  card  he 
had  presented  to  her,  she  held  out  one  ivory- 
colored  hand  with  every  indication  of  wel- 
come. 

"Well,"  she  said  in  a  neighborly  tone,  and 
with  the  conviction,  it  was  evident,  that  his 
visit  was  a  social  one,  "this  is  really  a  coin- 
cidence, Mr.  Ozanne.  I'm  beholden  to  the 
help  in  your  house  for  quite  a  number  of 
neighboriy  kindnesses.  We've  been  trou- 
bling you,  off  and  on,  for  water  all  day.  I 
said  to  my  dster  that  moving  wouldn't  be  a 
very  formidable  undertaking  if  it  were  not  for 
having  one's  water  supply  cut  off." 

"I  should  have  thought,  madam,"  said  the 
young  man  with  forbidding  formality,  "that 
it  might  have  a  good  many  points  of  discom- 
fort; but  I'm  sure  you  know,  whether  you  like 
or  dislike  it,  that  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  inconvenience  to  which  the  people 
of  this  block  are  being  put.  We  are  unable 
to  get  up  to  our  doors  with  any  sort  of  a  vehi- 
cle. I  came  to  inquire  when  you  intended  to 
move  on — for  I  infer  you  haven't  chosen  this 
for  a  permanent  place  of  residence." 


"No,"  said  the  old  lady,  seating  herself 
smilingly  and  waving  Ozanne  to  a  seat.  "We 
haven't.  But  we  are  in  a  peculiar  situation. 
I'm  glad  you  dropped  in,  for  though  my  sister 
and  I  are  our  own  business  managers  and  feel 
quite  independent,  still  we  know  there  is  a 
certain  value  in  a  man's  point  of  view,  and  I 
shall  be  ^ad  to  talk  the  matter  over  with 
you." 

"That  is  hardly  nee — "  Ozanne  began,  but 
Miss  Gleason,  as  she  had  called  herself  to 
him,  was  off  and  away,  and  not  to  be  called 
back. 

"This  house  has  a  history,"  she  said,  un- 
heeding various  indications  of  impatience  on 
the  part  of  her  auditor.  "It  was  built  by 
my  father.  Captain  Gleason,  sixty-five  years 
ago." 

A  look  of  recognition,  quickly  suppressed, 
came  into  Ozanne's  face. 

"I was  bora  in  this  house,"  continued  the 
old  lady  mildly  and  with  an  air  of  perfect 
leisureliness.  "And  so  was  my  sister  Matie. 
We  grew  up  under  this  roof  j  mother  died  here. 
Father  went  down  with  his  boat,  tbe  Superior, 
after  saving  the  passengers  and  all  but  a  few 
of  the  crew.  You  may  remember  the  circum- 
stance?" 

Ozanne  nodded. 

"We  originally  held  a  lease  of  the  old 
Walden  property,  the  piece  His  Honor  the 
Mayor  purchased  recently.  We  planted  tbe 
trees  and  the  shrubs  you  will  see  there  in  the 
garden  to-day.  We  lived  there  until  about 
two  years  ago,  when  we  were  requested  to 
move.  The  lease  had  expired  and  the  prop- 
erty was  wanted,  and,  indeed,  we  realized  that 
the  house  was — ^well,  a  trifle  old-fashioned 
for  the  neighborhood." 

She  was  scrupulous,  Ozanne  could  see,  to 
use  no  disrespectful  adjective, 

"Then  we  settled  on  the  Greenslet  comer, 
three  blocks  from  here." 

"Ah!"  said  Ozanne,  moved  to  some  sort 
of  response.  "I  thought  the  house  looked 
familiar,     I  have  often  seen  it  there." 

"Most  persons,"  said  Miss  Gleason,  "re- 
member it  at  the  first  location.  My  sister 
Matie  and  I  have  been  diverted  several  times 
during  this  last — last  hegirs — to  bear  men  say 
as  they  passed:  'Why,  if  that  isn't  our  old 
friend!  We  remember  the  house  when  we 
were  boys!'  I  may  say  to  you,  confiden- 
tially, that  we  have  preferred  thinking  of  these 
remarks  to  certain  others  overheard  by  us, 
which  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  rude — I 
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might  say  offensive  and  not  exaggerate  in  the  his  death  his  heirs  decided  to  build  an  apart- 
least,"  ment  house  on  the  property.    They  advised 

Ozanne  admitted  that  the  license  of  the  us  to  tear  down  the  old  house  and  rent  one  of 

word  might  be  allowed.  their  apanments,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 

"As  I  was  saying,  for  two  yeais  we  enjoyed  offer  us  one  at  a  reasonable  rate.    But  no 


r  aecessary  for  the  tUganI  Mr.  Chain 


lunt  a  foolish,  immature-looiing  laJJer." 


the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Greenslet,  who,  owing  Gleason  ever  has  lived  in  an  apartment,  and 

to  an  old-time  friendship  for  my  father,  never  sister  and  I  chose  to  move  on.    Of  course  the 

accepted  a  penny  from  us.    He  used  to  say  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  flat  have  been 

that  father  was  one  of  the  few  heroes  he  had  pointed  out  to  us  again  and  again— hot  water 

known,  and  he  meant  to  do  him  such  honor  as  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  a  telephone, 

lay  in  his  power.    But  he  p>assed  on,  and  after  heat,  electric  lights,  janitor  service,  and  all. 
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I   this   house,'  tontinued  thr  old  lady  miljly." 


But  my  sister  and  I  prefer  a  bit  of  ground  and 
our  own  garden  to  hot  water,  for  which  we 
have  not  that  insatiable  appetite  that  most 
persons  seem  to  have,  and  we  enjoy  the — 
the  distinction,  if  I  may  say  so,  Mr.  Ozanne, 
of  living  under  our  own  rooftree." 

The  way  had  been  long  and  circuitous,  but 
Ozanne  felt  that  the  question  he  had  come  to 
ask  was  about  to  be  answered  at  last,  and 
held  his  peace. 

"  It  became  necessary  then,  Mr.  Ozanne,  to 
find  another  resting  place  for  our  home.  My 
sister  and  I  visited  (he  ofBces  of  many  real- 
estate  dealers.  We  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  securing  a  lease,  but  at  length  a  man  was 
found  who  granted  us  permission  to  use  his 
land  for  two  years.  We  started  on  our  way, 
when,  to  our  complete  surprise,  an  injunction 
was  served  by  the  neighbors,  forbidding  us  to 
locate  at  that  place.  But  though  disturbed, 
we  were  not  daunted — it  is  not  the  way  of  the 
family  to  be  easily  daunted.  We  secured 
another  lot,  only  to  be  served  with  another 
injunction.  Then,  a  third  time  we  got  a  loca- 
tion, this  time  only  by  the  most  earnest  solici- 
tation, and  now  we  are  withheld  by  a  third 
injunction!  Consequently,  we  have  tied  up, 
so  to  speak,  at  your  wharf,  Mr.  Ozanne,  and 
we  are  keenly  aware  of  the  inconvenience  it 


must  be  causing  you.  Your  side  of  the  case 
has  been  presented  to  us  only  this  afternoon 
by  a  representative  of  the  street  commissioner. 
I  am,  Mr.  Ozanne,  a  woman  of  aSaiis,  and 
so  is  my  sister  Matie,  but,  I  assure  you,  the 
language  of  the  representative  of  the  street 
commissioner  was  of  a  character  to  make  us 
weep.  We  did  not,  I  am  glad  to  say,  break 
down  utterly  in  his  presence,  but  when  he  was 
gone  we — ^we  wept!" 

There  was,  Ozanne  feared,  a  repetition  of 
the  tragedy  imminent,  but  the  lady  steadied 
herself. 

"We  feel  that  we  are  defending  our  own," 
shesaid  tremulously.  "No  Gleason  has  been 
without  his  own  threshold.  We  hope  no 
Gleason  c\er  will  be.  Moreover,  our  dead 
brother's  child  has  come  to  live  with  us  and  we 
must  keep  a  fitting  home  for  her.  She  is  an 
orphan,  and  until  two  months  ago  visited  us 
only  at  vacation.  The  presence  of  such  a 
very  accomplished  member  of  the  family 
makes  us  feel  all  the  more  emphatically  that 
we  must  maintain  our  dignity.  I  trust  you 
understand  our  feelings,  sir?" 

Ozanne  arose. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  "nothing  but  an  earth- 
quake, it  is  apparent,  can  solve  the  problem. 
In  the  meantime,  the  street  b  closed." 
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He  was  on  the  point  of  making  his  rather 
frigid  farewells,  but  a  voice  arrested  him.  It 
was  so  like  that  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  had 
been  talking  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  could  ema- 
nate from  no  one  but  lierself,  but  as  it  came 
from  a  room  above  them,  it  was  evident  that 
it  was  the  voice  of  another,  presumably  the 
"sister  Matie"  to  whom  reference  had  been 
made. 

"I  see  nothing  amusing  in  the  situation," 
the  voice  was  saying  severely,  "and  cannot 
understand  how  you  are  able  to  do  so,  Lucy. 
To  be  frank,  the  first  injunction  surprised  me, 
the  second  annoyed  me,  and  the  third  as- 
founded  me.  I  feel  that  we  are  now  in  a 
dilemma,  and  how  we  are  to  escape  I  know 
not," 

The  family  love  of  nice  phrases  was  marked, 
Ozanne  concluded.  The  answer  to  all  this 
was,  however,  a  ripple  of  laughter. 

"Dear  Aunt  Matie,"  said  a  voice,  "you 
speak  of  a  dilemma  as  if  it  were  the  bottomless 
pit!  I'li  lell  you,  the  house  and  the  injunc- 
tions are  the  two  shuddering  shapes  who  met 
face  to  face  and  bade  each  other  stand,  that 
Aldrich  tells  alxiut.  Only  the  injunctions 
don't  shudder.  That's  left  for  us.  I'm  glad 
you  and  Aunt  Anne  didn't  hear  some  of  the 
remarks  hurled  at  the  house  this  afternoon. 
Really,  I  was  shocked  myself  and  wouldn't 
have  been  surprised  to  see  something  dread- 
ful happen  to  the  persons  who  said  the  wicked 
things,  but  they  walked  away  in  perfect 
health.     I  confess  it  made  me  open  my  eyes!" 

Ozanne  saw  two  feminine  forms  descend- 
ing the  winding  stairs,  one  almost  a  replica 
of  Miss  Gleason,  the  other  young  and  lithe, 
gold^-haired,  and  comely,  no  doubt;  but  he 
could  not,  somehow,  quite  discern  her  face. 
And  he  did  not  wait  to  risk  acquaintance.  He 
had  had  enough  of  women  to  last  him  for  some 
time.  Their  inconsequence,  their  vagueness, 
their  cruelty  —  meaningless  cruelty — would 
serve  him  excellently  as  themes  of  thought 
for  bitter  and  solitary  reflection,  he  felt.  He 
was  at  that  stage  of  misery  where  misery  is 
dear,  and  he  desired  no  mitigation  of  it. 

"A  pack  of  fools — women,"  he  decided 
in  the  abundance  of  his  disgust.  Every- 
thing seemed  ridiculous — women,  men,  life, 
thought,  work,  ambition,  dreams  —  even 
death.  All  was  meaningless,  futile,  gro- 
tesque! He  went  to  his  bed,  and  to  a  broken 
sleep. 

When,  the  next  morning,  he  came  to  his 
breakfast,  he  was  still  in  an  evil  mood,  but  his 


mother  was  one  of  those  persons  with  a 
curious  oblivion  to  masculine  psychic  vids^- 
hides.  She  made  no  refer^ce  to  the  fatal 
luncheon  of  the  day  before,  though  she  was 
quite  aware  of  all  that  it  had  involved  in  the 
way  of  potentiality  and  disappointment.  In- 
stead, she  talked  of  biscuits. 

"These,"  she  said,  "are  remarkably  fine 
biscuits,  my  son.  I'll  inform  you  right  now 
that  no  biscuits  of  just  this  superfine  quality 
have  been  made  in  this  house  for  several 
years." 

"No?"  said  her  son  indifferendy, 

"No — emphatically  no,  my  dear.  They 
are  the  handiwork- of  one.  Miss  Anne  Gleason, 
chatelaine  of  the  house-on-the-street.  She 
brought  these  in  this  morning  as  an  evidence 
of  appreciation  for  certain  neighborly  offices 
which  she  says  have  been  performed  for  her 
by  us.  She  asked  to  see  me,  and  I  went  down. 
I  disclaimed  all  part  in  the  amenities  of  which 
she  spoke  and  told  her  the  maids  were  to  have 
all  the  credit,  but  she  made  me  the  quaintest 
little  bow  and  said  that  as  the  mistress  was 
the  maids  wjere.  She  begged,  however,  that 
the  maids  might  be  given  their  share  of  the 
biscuit." 

The  young  man  buttered  a  biscuit  and  said 
nothing.  He  knew  his  mother  utterly,  knew 
the  sympathy  underlying  her  chatter,  and 
wanted  the  sympathy  as  little  as  he  did  the 
chatter  just  at  that  moment.  After  the 
fashion  of  men,  he  knew  love  to  be  as  predous 
as  water  in  the  desert,  yet  let  it  waste  in  the 
sand.  And  she,  after  the  fashion  of  mothers, 
knowing  all  he  thought  and  realizing  the 
meaning  of  his  silence,  still  offered  her  diver- 

"But  I  haven't  come  to  the  most  interesting 
part  of  my  story,  Henry.  You  have  heard  me 
tell,  again  and  again,  the  stoiy  of  how  your 
grandfather's  life  was  saved  by  Captain  Glea- 
son, whose  boat,  the  Supenor,  went  down 
thirty-five  yeais  ago  in  L£^e  Micliigan;  how 
the  captain  saw  his  passengers  all  off,  and  then 
refused  to  take  his  place  in  the  last  boat, 
though  there  was  room,  because  some  of  his 
crew  were  still  on  board.  When  your  grand- 
father spoke  of  him  he  used  to  take  off  his  hat 
— he  had  beautiful,  reverent  old  ways,  your 
grandfather  had!  Well,  when  Miss  Gleason 
told  me  her  name  this  morning,  I  said  the  only 
other  person  of  that  name  I  had  ever  luiown 
was  Captain  Gleason,  a  great  hero,  and  the 
poor  old  thing  held  out  both  her  hands  and 
with  her  odd,  squinty  little  eyes  raining  tears, 
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said  that  was  her  father.  So  I  told  her  about 
my  father,  and  we  kissed  each  other — please 
don't  laugh,  Harry!" 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  it,  mother," 

"They're  of  good  stock,  dear,  those  absurd, 
pithetic  little  things — for  there  are  two  of 
them — one  the  echo  and  shadow  of  the  other. 
And  there's  a  niece  who  is  really  exquisite.  I 
tell  you,  Henry,  I  like  quiet  people — -I  always 
did — and  nowadays  I  seem  never  to  meet  any. 
I'd  be  happier,  1  really  think,  if  I  knew  some 
of  the  old  kind.  Your  father  was  quiet,  you 
know.  He  aiuldn't  bear  display,  and  he 
hated  uselessness.  I  don't  know  what  he 
would  have  thought  of  some  of  our  friends, 
ray  boy." 

"I  know  what  he  would  have  thought  of 
them,  mother.  It's  what  you  and  I  really 
think  of  them." 

There  was  a  silence,  friendlier  than  the 
last  one.  His  secret  bitterness  began  to  yield 
a  little  to  her  sympathy.  Thm  she  spoke 
softly. 

"I'm  never  going  to  refer  to  it  again,  son, 
but  you'll  pardon  me  this  once.  I'm  self- 
ishly interested,  too,  you  know,  in  all  that 
happened  yesterday.  ,  In  a  way,  my  fate,  as 
well  as  yours,  was  decided.  'And  I  must  say 
you've  had  an  escape." 

"So  have  you,  mother,"  he  smiled. 

"Yes,  I  always  wanted  a  daughter,  Heniy, 
and  when  I  had  to  go  without  one,  I  came  to 
count  on  the  one  you  would  bring  me.  Don't 
let  her  be  hard-natured,  dear,  whatever  else 
she  maybe!" 

"Well,  this  one — ^what  could  you  expect? 
Didn't  her  father  make  his  fortune  in  steel 
rails?" 

"But  the  rails  were  well  tempered,  I 
thought!" 

So  they  let  the  subject  glance  by  after  their 
own  fasluon,  and  understood  each  olher,  and 
comprehended  all  that  went  unspoken. 

When  be  wait  to  his  of&ce  he  was  able,  at 
least,  to  eiEcept  his  mother  from  the  scorn  he 
cast  upon  the  other  sex — those  pallid  crea- 
tures, reflections  of  men,  false  fires,  shining 
with  treacherous  promise  of  comfort  and 
warmth!  He  found  a  letter  awaiting  him 
which  made  it  imperative  for  him  to  go  at  once 
to  Milwaukee,  and  was  well  pleasol  that  it 
was  so.  It  meant  a  business  struggle  of  the 
sort  he  liked.  He  thanked  Heaven  there  were 
still  men  to  be  fou^^t  in  the  open,  whose 
resistance  was  firm,  and  whose  opposition 
was  fair. 


And  then,  he  reflected,  when  he  returoed, 
that  b^e  noir,  the  old  house,  w;ouid  be  out  of 
the  way.  It  had  seemed  to  look  at  him  irith 
wise,  sad  eyes  that  morning  as  he  came  down 
his  steps.  Miss  Anne  Gleason  was  polishing 
a  window,  and  looked  as  if  she  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  delay  in  the  moving,  to  dean 
house.  She  bad  nodded  vaguely,  ^1  he  bad 
no  choice  but  to  lift  bis  hat,  though  he  haled 
having  been  seen  and  detested  having  (o 

But  two  days  away,  two  busy,  definile 
days,  cleared  up  the  evil  glamour  that  had 
obsessed  him.  If  he  was  sad,  as  undeniably 
he  was,  he  nevertheless  had  returned  lo 
something  approaching  his  native  geniality. 
He  look«l  forward  to  getting  back  home, 
and  thought  with  anticipation  of  his  mother. 
No  one  was  so  wise,  no  one  so  keen,  no 
one  so  quick  to  understand.  They  would 
live  together,  they  two,  in  that  safe  bond  of 
household  love,  and  he  would  put  away 
romantic  dreams.  That  was  it — he  would 
never  many!  It  simplified  everything,  that 
decision! 

When  his  train  drew  into  the  dty  he  found 
it  shrouded  in  a  wonderful  mist,  behind 
which  a  moon  made  itself  dimly  felt.  Out- 
lines were  blurred  and  curious.  Houses 
loomed  like  strange  shadows,  men  were  as 
walking  specters.  James  met  his  master  at 
the  station  with  the  Mercedes,  but  be  was  not 
minded  to  have  even  James  for  company  and 
gave  him  permission  to  spend  the  evening 
as  he  pleased.  He  might,  he  said,  go  for  a 
run  in  the  country,  and  James,  who  had  bis 
own  degree  of  comprehension,  said  he  had 
thought  as  much  when  he  brought  down  the 
car.  But,  after  all,  Ozanne  decided  to  go 
home,  and  was  relieved,  as  he  turned  into  his 
own  street,  to  note  that  no  red  lanterns 
gleamed  through  the  milky  obscurity.  That 
meant,  of  rourse,  that  the  house,  the  poor  old 
Gleason  house,  was  gjne.  It  was  a  satis- 
faction to  have  a  clear  street,  at  any  rate.  He 
drove  out  toward  the  center  of  it  in  order  lo 
make  a  neat  turn  into  his  own  drive;  and  the 
next  second  shocked  appallingly  against  some- 
thing that  shuddered  and  groaned  like  a 
Leviathan  in  pain.  The  lights  in  his  machine 
crashed  out.  He  felt  himself  lifted  into  the 
air.  In  a  swift  second  he  said  to  himself  that 
the  end  of  the  foolish  little  play  had  come. 
When  he  struck,  there  would,  pc^^ps,  be  for 
him  nothing  but  oblivion.  He  wondered  who 
would  tell  his  mother. 
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But  as  he  struggled  up  dizzily,  to  &ad  bim- 
self  unhurt,  he  reached  the  very  antithesis  of 
oblivion,  and  awakened  to  a  vividness  of  per- 
ception undreamed  of  by  him  hitherto.  He 
leaned  against  his  machine  and  drew  in  a 
deep,  deep  breath  of  the  heavy  night  air.  In 
the  intensity  of  the  moment,  he  actually  felt 
the  throb  of  his  blood  through  his  body. 
Shrouded  in  that  luniinous,  engulfing  mist  as 
he  was,  he  had  a  sense  of  being  alone  in  a. 
rediscovered  earth — an  Adam  in  a  nebulous 
Eden. 

Yet  Eve — or  was  it  Helen — or,  best  of  all, 
Juliet — shone  on  him  from  above!  There, 
in  mid  air,  as  it  seemed,  a  girl  with  a  pale  and 
wonderful  face  looked  out  of  the  shining  misi, 
holding  high  a  lamp  which  wreathed  her 
bright  hair  with  a  prismatic  halo. 

"It  is  the  E^st,"  he  thought,  "and  Juliet  Ls 
the  sun." 

"What  is  it?"  called  a  voice,  warm  and 
rich,  in  spite  of  its  distress.  "Are  you  hurt? 
Is  anyone  there?" 

(She  sptaks: 
O  speak  again,  bright  angel!  /or  thou  art 
A I  gloriatu  to  the  night  Ixing  o'er  my  head 
As  is  a  luiHged  messenger  of  heaven ) 


"No,  I'm  not  hurt,  I  ihink.  I'm  quite 
alive,  at  any  rate — quite  unmistakably  ahve. 
I  don't  know  how  much  my  machine  has 
suffered." 

Not  that  it  mattered!  How  delicious  life 
was!  What  a  number  of  things  there  were  to 
do!  How  mysterious  and  enchanting  was 
this  mist,  drifting  about  in  shining  clouds;  how 
poignant  that  scent  of  jasmine,  coming  from 
he  knew  not  where;  how  marvelous  that  face 
of  faces  there  above  him! 

"Oh,  sir,  I'm  so  thankful  it's  no  worse. 
The  lanterns  were  hung  out  to-night,  I  know. 
A  man  has  been  here  every  night  to  attend  to 
them  and  I  saw  him  come  to-night,  but  the 
one  on  this  side  of  the  house  must  have  gone 
out,  I  think.  I  knew  the  whole  neighborhood 
was  coining  to  detest  us,  but  really  I  never 
thought  the  poor  old  house  would  endanger 
anyone's  life!" 

{Alack,  there  lies  more  peril  in  thy  eye ) 

"Well,  it's  a  bewitched  night!  On  any 
other,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  been  killed. 
To-night  I  merely  smash  my  lights  and 
knock    out    my    engine.     But   you  —  I   see 
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f  If  the  strangest  nighl   in   all  the  inorld.' 


you  have  not  been  able  to  escape  from  your 
curse  of  injunctions.  You  are  still  held  in 
duress." 

"Oh,  yes,  sir.  To^iay  has  been  perfectly 
bewildering.  Policemen  and  street  commis- 
sion men  and  park  commission  men,  and  at- 
torneys and  angry  neighbors  have  been  here 
talking  and  scolding.  But  I  am  talking  as  if 
you  knew  the  situation,  sir!  You  spoke  as  if 
you  did ! " 

{What  man  art  thou  that  so  btscreentd  in  night ) 

' '  Yes,  I  am  your — tentative  neighbor — so  to 
speak.     I  talked  with  your  aunt  the  other 


evening,  and  she,  I  believe,  was  good  enough 
to  call  on  my  mother  the  next  morning,  I 
have  seen  you  now  and  then,  or  caught  a 
glimpse  of  you.  I  even  heard  you,  I  think, 
quoting  Aldrich.  You  should  have  saved 
your  quotation  for  to-night.  This  is  Twilight 
land,  and  my  car  and  your  house — they  are 
the  two  shuddering  shapes." 

Her  laugh  rippled  out  on  the  night  and  he 
laughed  back  at  her.  She  was  not  so  pale 
now  and  his  dizziness  was  quite  gone, 

(O  she  doth  leach  the  lurches  to  burn  Mgktl 
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"Yes,"  she  said,  "it  is  the  strangest  niglit 
in  ali  the  world.  Before  you  came,  I  was  sit- 
ting here  trying  to  imagine  what  I  would  have 
tie  beyond  the  mist,  if  I  had  my  choice.  And 
I  thought  perhaps  I  would  prefer  to  have  a 
garden — a  garden  with  tiigh  walls." 

"Like  Juliet's?" 

"Maybe.  Or  else  a  garden  going  down  to 
the  sea.  The  lake  is  a  good  enough  under- 
study for  the  sea,  don't  you  think  so?" 

"I  love  the  lake.  You're  not  afraid  of  it, 
are  you?" 

"Bless  its  blue  heart,  no,  I'm  not  afraid. 
But  we  have  no  right  to  be  talking  here  like 
this.  There  should  be  hghts  put  out,  or  some 
one  else  will  be  crashing  into  us." 

"They  would  encounter  my  machine,  first, 
and  I  think  that  still  has  its  rear  lights  in- 
tact.  We  are  quite  safe.  But,  really,  you 
should  not  be  here  alone.    Your  aunts " 

' '  Poor  things,  they  have  gone  off  to  see  some 
more  real -estate  men.  They  were  brave 
about  all  this  trouble  at  first,  but  now  they  are 
neariy  distracted.  They  were  both  crying  to- 
night when  they  left.  I  wanted  to  go  with 
them,  but  they  were  afraid  to  have  the  house 
unoccupied,  so  they  said  they  would  send  a 
friend  to  stay  with  me,  but  she  hasn't  come." 

"I  see.  Well,  with  your  permission  I  will 
stay  right  here  until  they  come." 

"Thank  you  very  much.  But,  really,  you 
know  I  am  never  afraid," 

(J  vxiuld  not  jor  tie  world  they  tain  thte  here.) 

"I  shall  make  myself  comfortable  here  in 
the  seat  of  my  machine.  No  one  need  be 
aware  of  my  presence,  and  when  they  come 
and  I  know  you  are  safe,  I  can  slip  out." 

(f  have  night'}  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  sight.) 

"Thank  you.  I'd  better  go  in,  I  think." 
She  did  not,  truth  to  tell,  appear  to  be 
irrevocably  determined  upon  that  course. 

"If  you  go  in,  I  shall  not  believe  that  you 
were  ever  here.  You  look  as  unsubstantial 
as  a  dream — something,  I  suppose,  as  the 
Blessed  Damosel  would,  leaning  out  of  the 
windows  of  heaven."  He  laughed  and  she 
echoed  him. 

(Obkssed, blessed nighil  lama/raid 
Bang  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream, 
Too  loitering  sweet  to  be  tubslanlioj.) 

"I'm  nothing  of  a  dream,  I  assure  you. 
I'm  one  of  the  most  actual  of  persons." 


"Well,  that's  something  to  be  thankful  for. 
But,  really,  do  you  know,  your  aunts  must  be 
got  out  of  this  predicament!  In  the  morning, 
Q  they  will  allow  me,  I  will  devote  myself  to  it. 
I  swear  I'll  find  some  way  out." 
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"Oh,  I  know  what  a  terrible  nuisance  we 
have  been;  I  know  just  how  you  hate  usi  At 
first  I  thought  it  was  a  delicious  situation.  I 
laughed  all  the  time,  and  I  didn't  see  why 
other  people  weren't  laughing,  too,  but  now  I 
know  that  was  because  I  was  a  goose.  Really, 
it's  most  annoying  and  inconvenient  for 
others  and  it's  distracting  to  my  poor  aunts. 
The  man  from  the  street  commissioner's 
office  said  he  had  never  run  up  against  such  a 
deadlock  before  in  his  life.  He  said  he  never 
saw  such  an  old  ramshackle  of  a  house  in  a 
naghborhood  like  this,  and  that  it  ought  to 
have  been  burned  in  the  Big  Fire,  or  blown 
down  in  the  Big  Wind — only  there  wasn't  one, 
unfortunately  —  or  floated  away  in  a  Big 
Flood  made  especially  for  the  purpose." 

"Lucy!     LuCY!" 

"There  are  my  aunts.  Really,  the  mist  is 
so  thick,  I  don't  believe  they  can  find  their 
way!  Or  perhaps  the  lights  on  your  machine 
confuse  them.  And  where's  the  ladder?  Oh, 
how'U  we  ever  get  them  up  ?  " 

{By  and  by  lame.) 

"  Tell  me,  before  they  come,  you  accept  my 
services,  do  you  not?  You'll  let  me  come  to- 
morrow, early,  and  talk  the  situation  overP'j 

"LUcy!    LuCY!" 

"Yes,  yes,  I'm  sure  you  can  help  us  out!  I 
want  to  get  away  from  here  and  never,  never 
come  on  this  street  again,  where  I  know  1  and 
my  aunts  are  detested." 

(/  come  anon.) 

"No,  no,  I  swear " 


"Here,  Aunt  Anne!  This  way,  please. 
There's  an  automobile  that  ran  into  the 
house.    The  ladder  is  broken,  but " 

"  But  if  you'll  oime  this  way,  Miss  Gleason, 
and  step  up — so — in  my  disabled  car,  and  if 
your  niece  will  give  you  her  two  hands  ...  so! 
then  there  you  are  on  your  own  doorstep! 
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And  now  you,  Miss  Gleason.  .  .  .  There, 
ladies,  you  are  safe  at  home.  Now  I  shall  see 
to  the  lights,  and  in  the  morning " 

"In  the  morning,  Mr.  Ozanne,  by  four 
o'clock  we  shall  be  on  our  way,"  said  Miss 
Anne.  "My  sister  Matie  and  I  have  com- 
pleted our  arrangements  at  last.  We  shall  go 
some  distance  from  here,  and  the  moving  will 
be  expensive,  but  we  have,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
found  a  place  where  we  are  likely  to  be  un- 
disturbed for  several  years.  We  have  seen 
the  movers,  and  by  the  time  you  have  arisen, 
we  shall  have  ceased  to  offend  your  sight." 

"My  dear  Miss  Gleason " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Ozanne,  I  am  a  wiser  woman  than 
I  was!  I  know  now  what  happens  to  people 
who  get  in  the  way.  I  am  sure  I  never  thought 
— and  sister  Matie  never  thought — there  was 
so  much  op-opprobrious  language  in  the 
world!  We  have  been  so  railed  at  that  we 
feel  as  if  we  had  been  beaten.  I  assure  you, 
our  very  bodies  are  sore  with  the  tongue 
lashings  we  have  received." 

"There,  there.  Aunt  Anne  dear,  don't  cry! 
Go  to  bed  now,  dear.  And  think  what  you've 
done — how  you've  straightened  the  tangle  all 
outl  Why,  I  think  you're  perfectly  splendid, 
Aunt  Anne — andyou,  too.  Aunt  Matie!" 

"Yes,  you  are,  really,  ladies — quite  won- 
derful! I've  beoi  away  for  the  last  day  or 
two  and  had  no  idea  that  you  were  stiU  in  diffi- 
culties or  I  should  have  offered  my  services." 

"It  doesn't  seem,"  sobbed  Miss  Anne,  "as 
if  it  was  your  services  you  had  come  to  offer 
that  night.  You've  got  a  lovely  mother,  Mr. 
Ozanne,  and  I  hear  you're  a  fine  young  man, 
and  your  manners  are  good,  but  you  don't 
sympathize  with  us!     Nobody  does!" 

And  quite  broken  and  self-pitying  at  last, 
the  hitherto  intrepid  representative  of  the 
house  of  Gleason  retired  weeping,  while  her 
sister,  more  gently  lachrymose,  followed. 

Lucy  had  lighted  them  to  their  room,  but 
as  she  had  not  said  good  night  to  him,  Ozanne 
took  it  as  a  token  that  he  was  to  wait.  In  any 
event,  he  must  have  waited.  He  seemed 
stricken  with  a  sweet  paralysis,  and  incapable 
of  moving  from  the  spot.  He  knew  perfectly 
well  what  had  happened  to  him.  He  knew 
the  mad,  fantastic,  amazing,  supreme  hour 
had  come.  He  was  enviably  mad,  that  is  to 
say,  quite  senselessly  in  love,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  By  the  light  of  this  glowing 
sun,  how  feeble  were  the  stellar  fires  of  his 
recent  admiration  for  Rosaline! 

For  by  that  name  he  rechristened  that 


scornful  lady,  Miss  Tennant.  And  this  was 
Juliet — this  gay  young  girl,  innocent  and 
trusting  and  brave,  who  hung  there  in  the 
night  above  him,  speaking  common  words 
behind  which  lay  a  subtle  eloquence! 
"Mr.  Ozanne!" 

(Hslt    Hstt    Romeof) 

"Yes,  Miss  Gleason!" 

"After  all,  we  might  need  you  for  some- 
thing to-morrow — since  you  are  so  kind  as  to 
offer.  Of  course,  if  we  are  to  go  at  four  in  the 
morning,  I  don't  quite  know  where  we  might 
be  at  nine — ^your  usual  rising  hour,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Not  at  all.    FouriEsmy  hour!" 

"Good  night.  I'm  sorry  as  sorry  about 
your  machine." 

"It  can  be  mended.  And,  anyway,  there 
are  other  machines." 

"And  so,  so  thankful  you  were  not  hurt!" 

He  wanted  to  say  he  was  not  hurt — merely 
slain.    But  he  dared  not  venture. 

"There  really  was  nothing  to  say,  you 
know,  except  good  night,"  she  added.  She 
had  no  light  now,  and  her  voice  came  down  to 
him  cautiously  out  of  the  white  opad^. 

(7  have  /orgot  why  I  did  coil  thee  back ) 

"Good  nightl  But  only  fill  four.  I  must 
get  my  machine  out  of  the  way,  you  know." 

"Yes,  so  you  must.    Good  night,  then," 

Did  he  really  goP  And  when  did  she  leave 
the  dooTp  The  mist  seemed  to  swirl  like 
phantoms,  with  drifting  garments  of  samite, 
weaving  a  mystic  dance.  When  she  went  to 
her  room,  he  seemed  still  with  her.  As  she 
slept,  she  heard  his  voice.  He  did  not  sleep 
at  all.  He  had  a  strange  sensation  of  being  in 
a  globe  of  milky  crystal,  filled  vdih  silence  and 
dreams.  He  Imew  the  hour  of  his  destiny  had 
come.  Not  a  practical  thought  assailed  him. 
Neither  his  position,  nor  his  money,  nor  her 
obscurity  or  poverty,  nor  his  family's  oppos- 
tion  occurred  to  him.  They  were  obstades 
to  be  swept  away  in  the  torrent  of  his  desre. 

Dawn  came  with  wonders  of  indigo  scarfa 
trailing  upon  a  sky  of  rose,  and  all  the  lake 
rippled  with  iridescence.  Henry  Ozanne 
sprang  from  his  l>ed,  fit  for  his  day's  woHl. 

He  knew  that  as  he  went  down  his  steps  he 
should  see  his  Juliet  at  the  window. 

As  for  Rosaline — but  she  was  not,  it  will  be 
remembered,  included  in  the  cast. 
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f  I-N-G-O,  Bingo,  B-i-n-g-o, 
'  igo,  B-i-n-g-o,  Bingo, 
.  "  The  sled  grated 
\  over  the  hard  crust  to  the 
I  swing  of  Collins's  song. 
The  dogs  ran  freely,  tugging 
*  at  the  traces,  straightening 
these  every  now  and  then  with  a  long  pull 
together,  their  red  tongues  lolling  out  for  a 
touch  of  the  keen  air,  and  their  eyes  bright. 
Collins  wanted  to' get  back  to  camp  as  soon  as 
a  man  might  make  the  distance.  But  now 
thin  sunlight  gilded  every  unbroken  stretch 
of  the  snows,  marking  the  trackings  behind 
him,  the  twigs  of  brushwood,  every  little 
irregularity  that  would  cast  a  shadow,  with  a 
definite  sharpness  of  detail  that  could  only  be 
of  the  late  afternoon  just  before  twilight's 
pallor.  Wherever  the  thaw  of  a  day  ago  had 
warmed  the  branches,  they  were  set  with 
jewels  of  ice,  gleanung,  and  now  the  snow 
crushed  with  a  crisp,  harsh  sound,  for  the  air 
had  taken  on  a  bitter  cold  again. 

"Heigh!  Heigh!  You  mutts!  Get  along 
..."  yelled  Collins,  swinging  his  whip 
until  the  thong  of  it  crackled  forth  crisp  re- 
ports over  the  backs  of  the  dogs,  and  they 
straightened  the  traces,  their  foot  f)ads  rif)- 
ping  the  snow  beads  back  into  his  face.  And 
the  sled  swung  down  the  frozen  slopes  with  a 
grating  rush. 

The  leader  was  a  lai^e  loose-limbed  brown 
dog.  There  was  never  a  bit  of  lag  about  him. 
The  snatch  of  song  Collins  shouted  into  the 
air  with  all  the  force  of  his  lungs  acted  as  a 
fresh  spur  to  the  leader's  action,  and  the  man 
had  known  this  would  be  so.  "B-i-n-g-o, 
Bingo,  ..."  roared  out  in  different  tones, 
was  better  than  whip-lashing  and  oaths.  A 
great  willing  dog,  this  Bingo.  Collins  could 
remember  his  picking-up.     It  had  happened 


when  he,  Collins,  was,  so  to  speak,  "sosbed." 
Perhaps  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
Bingo  had  picked  up  Collins,  since  they  had 
found  themselves  together  for  the  first  time 
one  frosty  morning,  on  the  floor  of  a  deserted 
barroom,  each  decidedly  the  worse  for  wear, 
and  the  general  aspect  of  the  place  seeming  to 
express  a  mute  but  watchful  sympathy. 
What  had  happened  on  the  previous  night 
Collins  didn't  know,  and  Bingo  wouldn't  tell; 
but  from  that  moment  they  were  friends. 

The  team  of  dogs  possessed  by  Collins  was 
not  one  to  cause  intense  admiration.  Had  it 
not  been  for  Bingo  they  would  have  torn 
each  other  to  shreds  on  many  an  occasion. 
Nasty-tempered,  tricky,  and  savage,  they 
were  not  to  be  trusted.  But  Bingo  had  seen 
his  master's  battles  in  his  own,  and  the  team, 
collectively  and  individually,  feared  Bingo 
with  a.  dread  beyond  that  usually  accorded 
the  heaviest  dog  in  a  bunch  of  ill-disposi- 
tioned  fighters.  In  nature  Bingo  was  not 
quite  of  their  class,  though  he  was  vicious 
enough;  but  he  was  of  a  willing  spirit  and 
there  was  in  him  some  generosity,  added  to 
that  keen  intelligence  which  enables  a  sled 
dog  to  live  somehow  in  a  country  where 
living  is  a  task.  Had  it  not  been  for  Collins, 
Bingo  would  have  had  often  to  battle  the 
whole  team  for  his  food  when  they  turned 
against  his  arrogant  authority.  To  repay 
this.  Bingo  made  the  team  work,  to  its  dis- 
comfort, and  to  a  dog  they  hated  him  for  a 
favorite.  When  Bingo  tried  to  preserve 
peace  among  them,  they  loathed  him  for  it 
But  it  was  when  the  interests  of  the  man  were 
threatened,  and  Bingo  commenced  to  fight, 
that  the  dread  of  him  brought  uppermost 
their  snivels.  He  was  a  large,  loose-limbed 
animal,  full-muscled,  strong  of  jaw,  and 
while  he  would  fight  fiercdy  for  food,  he 
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became  a  fiend  of  a  dog  when  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  interests  of  CoUins  needed  a  dog's 
best  effort. 

"Get  along,  Bingo,  get  alongl"  yelled 
Collins,  whipping  the  air  until  it  whistled. 
There  was  a  place  half  a  mile  farther  on  at 
which  be  wished  to  camp.  He  had  built  a 
wind-break  there  when  he  had  camped  the 
first  night  out  on  the  way  to  Markle's  for 
supplies.  Now  he  was  returning,  and  the  next 
day  would  see  the  last  leg  of  the  journey. 
From  the  camp  of  this  night  to  their  claim, 
where  McNair  waited,  was  a  stretch  of  thirty 
miles,  and,  barring  accident,  Collins  counted 
on  reaching  the  claim  the  next  day.  Already 
he  had  been  delayed  a  day  at  Markle's,  and 
he  knew  McNair  was  on  short  rations.  There 
would  be  a  welcome,  of  course,  from  the  Scot, 
and,  undoubtedly,  a  choice  round  of  ex- 
pletives for  his  lagging.  So  Collins  was  eager 
to  get  along. 

The  place  reached  at  last,  the  traces  slipped,. 
Collins  caught  up  his  ax  and  made  an  on- 
slaught on  some  nearby  birches  for  fuel. 
The  effort  made  in  cutting  a  goodly  supply  of 
wood  for  the  night  cast  him  into  a  glow  that 
was  pleasant  in  comparison  with  the  now 
bitter  chill  of  evening.  Already  the  stars 
pointed  dimly  in  a  pale  sky.  Collins  swung 
the  ax  lustily  over  a  tough  frost-tempered 
root,  and,  nettled  by  the  resistance  of  it,  put  a 
swing  into  his  strokes  to  make,  as  he  would 
have  expressed  his  effort,  "the  blamed  old 
nubbin  look  ^ck."  It  was  not  a  matter  of 
firewood  now,  nor  the  supply  of  birches,  for 
the  quantity  of  stuff  was  plentiful;  but 
Collins  was  of  a  nature  to  overcome  diffi- 
culties, and  he  had  taken  a  particular  grouch 
against  that  one  cold-bound  root.  His  ax 
swung  down  and  bit  into  it  deeply;  then,  on  a 
swift  stroke,  his  hand  slipped,  and  the  blade 
glanced  from  the  frozen  wood  with  a  peculiar 
twang,  striking  into  his  foot. 

With  a  cry  and  an  oath  Collins  dropped  the 
ax  and  hobbled  for  his  camp.  He  had  felt 
all  the  force  of  the  blow  and  knew  that  it  bad 
made  a  dangerous  wound.  Once,  before  he 
reached  the  sled,  he  sank  down,  catching  the 
aching  foot  in  his  hands  and  starting  on 
again  with  his  fingers  dripping  blood.  There 
was  blood  on  the  snow,  a  red  draggling  trail 
behind  him.  ColHns's  face  was  chalky  while 
and  his  teeth  were  set  bard,  biting  against  the 
pain.  He  knew  be  must  get  a  turn  of  some- 
thing around  that  leg  before  the  loss  of  blood 
sent  him  fainting,  and  with  trembling  hands, 


hastily  fumbling,  he  cut  a  piece  of  tying  from 
the  sled  pack.  A  minute  later  he  bad 
twisted  this  about  his  leg,  and  with  the  aid  of 
his  whip  handle  had  bound  it  down  into  the 
flesh.  His  hands  were  covered  with  blood 
now,  the  whip  handle  was  stained  with  it,  and 
wherever  he  had  moved  there  were  stains  of 
pale  red  on  the  white  carpet  of  snow.  Even 
the  pack  of  his  sled  showed  bloody  prints 
where  he  had  cut  away  the  rope.  tjoUins 
groaned  and  sank  down  by  his  pile  of  wood, 
his  lips  blue  and  trembling, 

"A  nice  fix,  this  .  .  .  "he  muttered. 

So  he  gave  Bingo  a  swin^g  biff  on  the  side 
of  the  head  when  that  dog  came  snuffing  and 
licking  at  his  bloody  hands,  and  vitii  many 
sighs  set  about  biulding  hb  fire.  He  wanted 
litde  food  by  now.  He  felt  that  he  no  longer 
possessed  a  stomach  after  making  a  clumsy 
bandage  for  the  foot.  It  proved  a  deep, 
nasty-looking  wound,  and  that  night  CoUins 
c»ily  drowsed  fitfully.  It  was  a  long,  long 
night,  and  in  those  few  minutes  of  sleep 
Collins  dreamed  queer,  aching  things. 

In  the  gray  ghost-like  appearance  of  the 
dawn  he  was  about,  hobbling,  making  ready 
the  sled  load  for  the  last  lap  of  thirty  miles  to 
McNair  and  the  rest  he  must  have.  His  foot 
was  like  a  dead  thing,  save  that  it  ached  with 
a  dull,  gnawing  sensation,  and  his  leg  felt  as  if 
it  had  been  paralyzed  and  withered.  McNair 
would  have  a  fine  time  growling  over  this 
misfortune,  Collins  thought,  but  then  the  Scot 
growled  over  everything. 

CoUins  threw  some  food  to  the  dogs,  and 
after  they  had  snarled  it  down,  got  his  whip 
busy  among  them  and  shortly  had  the  team 
hooked  up.  He  groaned  many  times  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this,  and  he  gave  a  sigh  (^ 
intense  relief  when  it  was  completed.  Careful 
driving  would  get  him  to  the  claim  some  time 
during  the  day,  and  with  McNair's  treatment 
he  had  no  fear  of  the  wound.  A  strong  brew 
of  coffee  made  him  feel  better,  and  he  even 
sang  a  snatch  of  his  favorite  "Bingo"  in  the 
thought  that  things  might  have  been  farworse. 

He  had  turned  his  back  to  the  dogs,  giving 
the  whip  handle  an  extra  twist,  when  he  heard 
a  scufBing  sound,  as  if,  frightened,  the  whole 
team  had  fiung  itself  info  the  traces.  With  a 
yell  Collins  started  up,  hearing  the  grating 
of  the  sled,  and  knowing  that  something  had 
startled  the  dogs  into  flight.  Already  th^r 
were  in  full  stride  down  the  trail.  Collins  ran 
a  few  steps  as  a  drunken  man  before  the 
wounded  foot  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
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Viciously  he  tugged  at  his  gun,  intending  to 
take  a  shot  at  those  treacherous  brutes,  wUch 
were  now  racing  niadly  and  only  a  dark  blot 
on  the  white-covered  trail,  A  crackling  noise 
of  breaking  brush  in  the  timber  topping  the 
ridge  told  Collins  the  reason  for  this  stampede. 
He  saw  three  or  four  of  a  herd  of  caribou  go 
plun^g  into  the  undergrowth,  weird,ghostly- 
looking  things  in  the  gray  of  morning.  But 
he  was  out  of  gunshot,  even  had  he  been  in 
the  mood  for  hunting,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
deserted,  with  not  even  a  handful  of  beans 
nor  a  blanket,  had  not  yet  occurred  to  Collins. 

"  Oh!  ain't  this  a  hell  of  a  fix! "  hemuttered, 
"Wonder  when  them  fool  dawgs  will  bring 
up?  If  I  only  had  thatBlngonow,  "and  Col- 
lins's  wrath  rendered  him  speechless. 

It  was  thirty  miles  to  the  claim  and 
McNair.  However,  it  was  not  probable  that 
the  dogs  would  leave  the  trail,  and  he  had 
hope  of  picking  up  the  sled  later,  if  he  could 
msike  the  distance,  and  he  knew  that  Bingo 
would  not  go  far  without  an  argument. 
Even  if  the  dogs  chewed  themselves  loose 
from  the  sled,  he  would  be  able  to  find 
blankets  and  food — ^if  he  could  make  the 
distance.  The  load  was  securely  packed,  and 
he  had  no  fear  of  its  spilling.  U  the  dogs  left 
the  trail — but  that  was  haidly  possible;  it  was 
extremely  likely  that,  after  an  unchecked, 
tiring  run,  they  would  begin  fighting  among 
themselves,  when  Collins  counted  on  Bingo's 
strength  and  natural  savagery.  If  free,  the 
dogs  might  scatter,  or  go  on  to  McNair,  or  re- 
turn to  him,  since  their  only  prospect  of  neces- 
sary food  lay  in  the  quarters  of  humanity. 

But  these  possibilities,  however  definite, 
did  not  reduce  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  to 
the  claim  and  McNair.  Discounting  the 
proljabilities,  it  remained  for  a  sandy  man  to 
consider  covering  the  whole  of  it  alone  and 
unaided.  In  his  maimed  condition,  Collins 
faced  a  terrible  task.  He  started  on  bravely; 
but  the  hurt  soon  made  itself  known  by  a 
steadily  increasing  annoyance,  a  gnawing 
aggravation  which  after  the  first  half  hour 
became  agony.  He  cursed  and  limped  with 
an  alarming  regularity  before  he  had  covered 
one  mile.  And  Colluis  felt  himself  growing 
weaker.  He  stopped  to  tighten  the  bandage 
and  the  tourniquet.  He  feared  to  put  too 
much  strain  on  the  rope  which  held  In  check 
his  life's  blood,  for  should  that  break  the 
game  was  up.  It  would  be  the  simple  matter 
of  bleeding  to  death.  Hobbling  as  best  he 
could,  he  covered  some  small  part  of  the 


distance  that  day.  It  had  grown  much  colder, 
or  so  the  air  seemed  to  him.  Soon  the  pallor 
of  the  snows  and  the  deep  frown  of  the 
wooded  crests  warned  him  that  he  ought  to 
prepare  for  night.  He  had  a  stock  of  matches 
for  which  he  thanked  that  Power  which  had 
also  made  fire  a  bitter  necessity.  There  was 
little  wind,  and  Collins  had  hope  of  being 
comfortable  so  far  as  warmth  was  concerned. 
But  he  would  have  nothing  to  eat,  and  he 
would  probably  have  to  sit  up  all  night, 
nurdng  the  fire,  to  avoid  freezing  to  death. 

"Nice  fix  to  be  in,"  he  muttered  more  than 
once.  "If  I  only  had  that  bunch  of  dawgs, 
I'd — I'd  crucify  'em.  It  ain't  no  cinch  to  be 
caught  with  a  bum  leg.  Oh!  this  is  a  pleasant 
afternoon  we're  havin'  by  our  lonesome." 

Later,  the  fire  crackling,  and  the  glow  of  it 
warming  him  a  little,  he  had  a  smoke. 

"Why  they  didn't  take  the  pipe  I  don't 
know,"  he  said  to  himself.  "If  I  had  that 
bunch  of  dawgs — but  they're  in  camp  by  now, 
an'  we'll  see  McNair  to-morrow.  This  is 
certainly  a  joyful  home-comin',  an'  Mac'll  be 
so  glad  to  see  me,  won't  he?  He  did  long  for 
some  good  grub.    Well  ..." 

Sometimes  in  the  night  he  would  doze  off 
from  sheer  weakness  and  exhaustion.  Several 
times  he  had  watched  the  stars  so  long  that 
they  suddenly  leaped  into  the  distant  tree 
tops,  exploding  as  rockets  into  fiery  rain ;  when 
Collins  would  start  feverishly  up  and  begin 
replenishing  his  real  fire,  which  meant  his  very 
life.  The  pain  of  his  foot  was  now  such  a  de- 
cided reality  that  he  endured  It  doggedly;  he 
had  ceased  cursing;  it  seemed  that  he  had  al- 
ways carried  such  an  aching  limb  about  with 
him,  so  long  had  he  p>acked  it  this  trip.  And 
he  must  not  let  the  fire  go  out.  But  he  should 
have  some  sleep,  for  away  stretched  the  trail 
over  which  he  must  drag  himself  like  a 
crippled  bug,  and  the  way  was  cold  and  long 
and  the  strength  of  him  was  short.  Suppose 
the  fire  did  go  out?  He  took  stock  of  his 
matches,  counting  them  carefully.  He  could 
light  another  fire  If— If  he  was  able.  He 
(^red  not  fall  asleep;  he  could  not  eat;  and  he 
must  go  on — to-moirow. 

The  morning  found  Collins  nearly  frozen. 
The  fire  had  died  down  during  his  last  fitful 
doze,  in  which  he  had  dreamed  that  both  his 
feet  were  gone  and  that  he  had  learned  to 
walk  on  his  hands.  With  numbed  fingers 
he  raked  and  poked  at  the  embers  and  blew 
them  into  a  blaze.  When  he  felt  the  cheering 
warmth  Collins  found  time  to  consider  how 
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stiff  his  leg  had  become,  and  swollen,  almost 
to  the  hip,  and  he  winced  every  time  his 
weight  came  upon  it.  As  he  started,  he  did 
so  with  the  perfect  knowledge  that  on  this 
day  he  must  put  forth  a  heroic  eSort.  He 
struggled  on  for  an  hour  of  agony,  when  he 
sat  down  to  again  rebandage  the  foot.  At 
midday  he  groaned  desperately  when  he 
realiz»l  from  landmarks  that  he  bad  only 
covered  about  one  third  the  distance.  He 
was  fairly  fighting  his  way  along  now,  the 
wound  causing  intense  pain.  It  felt  as  if 
clamped  in  a  terrific  vise.  He  was  raven- 
ously hungry.  There  was  on  his  face  the  ex- 
pression of  one  who  looks  beyond  the  veil  - 
and  into  the  very  eyes  of  fate.  Before  him 
the  white  stretches  glared  out,  unbroken, 
cheerless,  hopeless.  At  length  he  was  pre- 
sented the  last  fearful  condition  of  a  crippled 
man. 

"  Guess  I've  got  to  crawl,"  he  said,  gritting 
his  teeth.  And  crawl  he  did,  like  a  broken 
spider,  dragging  himself  along  by  sheer 
determination. 

When  he  rested,  the  gnawing  hunger  at- 
tacked him,  asdsted  by  the  cold,  which  bit 
into  his  chilled  bones.  Once  he  took  out  the 
gun,  looking  seriously  at  it,  only  to  grin  and 
shake  his  head  with  renewed  energy.  He 
judged  that  he  was  now  about  seventeen 
miles  from  the  ridge,  and  the  camp  was  on 
the  far  side  of  it.    But  he  was  crawling. 

"If  this  was  a  thoroughfare  now,"  he 
growled,  "some  place  like  Main  Street  in 
Seattle,  why,  there  might  be  a  chanct  of  a 
fellow  gettin'  picked  up — but  there  ain't 
nothin'  to  it  but  make  camp  alone.  Smith  an' 
his  bunch  won't  be  along  here  for  a  week  yet. 
Nice  for  them  to  come  acrost  me,  stiffened 
out.  McNair,  damn  himi  Why  don't  he 
know  that  som'thin's  gone  all  backwards? 
He's  got  such  a  thick  bead,  the  tongue- 
twisted,  damned  fool  of  a  hooting  Scotchman, 
that  he'll  sit  right  there  on  tus  haunches, 
waitin',  'till  Gabriel  blows  in  his  ear — in  his 
ear.  .  .  .  Where  was  I  talkin'?  Gee!  but 
this  is  gettin'  interesting.  Oh!  my  Gawd,  that 
leg  .  .  .  Maybe,  maybe  ..."  and  he  fell 
to  speculating  on  the  chances  of  McNair's 
traveling  backward  over  the  trail.  This  was 
most  unlikely.  Although  three  days  overdue, 
he  had  not  had  accidents  before,  and  he  was 
known  to  be  a  careful  man.  Why  should 
McNair  suspect  ill  fortune  this  trip?  And 
Collins  found  himself,  after  each  new  spasm 
of  pain,  glancing  at  the  gun.    His  eyes  rested 


on  it  for  a  longer  period  each  time-  Then  he 
felt  ashamed  of  himself  for  this  weakness, 
trying  to  laugh,  and  saying  aloud  for  the 
strength  the  words  might  bring  him: 

"Buck  up!  We'll  crawl  in  yet,  old  feller, 
an'  to  hell  with  'em!" 

But  the  ache  of  that  tightly  bound  I^  went 
on,  a  patient,  frozen  agony.  His  stomach 
griped  like  a  thing  alive;  and  the  air  was 
bitter  cold;  and  he  had  come  to  crawling. 
He  groaned  pitifully,  knowing  that  he  would 
soon  be  helpless;  unable,  perhaps,  even  to 
light  a  fire. 

Suddenly,  as  if  spurred  by  a  pang  more 
intense  than  any  which  had  preceded  it, 
Collins  came  to  a  positive  decision.  There 
was  a  fallen  tree  on  the  hillside;  over  it  the 
snow  had  banked ;  and  he  consldoed  camping 
there,  trusting  faithfully  to  McNair's  search. 
There  was  the  possibility  that  the  dogs  had 
made  camp.  They  knew  where  to  find  food. 
Anyway,  McNair  would  be  anxious  by  this 
time.  He  could  imagine  only  two  things: 
one,  that  Collins  had  quit  him  for  the  grub 
money — the  other,  accident.  There  was 
every  argument  against  his  not  quitting 
McNair  for  the  sake  of  a  httle  grub  stake, 
since  they  had  a  paying  claim  and  one  that 
promised  big  things.  Collins  felt  sure  that 
the  even  spirit  of  ite  Scotchman  would 
eventually  become  disturbed,  and  that 
McNair  would  make  a  start  back  over  the 
trail.  Buthowsoon?  Collins  groaned  again. 
He  could  no  longer  go  on;  he  must  stop. 

"Gawdl  I  hope  he  comes, "  prayed  Collins. 

Crawling  to  the  old  tree,  he  tried  with 
cramped  hands  to  start  a  fire.    It  was  his  only 

hope.    He  would  build  a  fire  and  wait 

Wait !  with  grim  hunger  and  cold  for  partners, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  agony  he  endured.  This 
was  the  only  chance,  and  he  dc^gedly  ac- 
cepted it.  McNair  would  be  anxious,  of 
course,  and  then —  CoIUns  stru^ed  with 
the  twigs.  He  forced  himself  to  a  forage  for 
wood,  fighting  the  pain  and  swearing  to  en- 
courage his  flagging  spirit. 

It  was  when  the  blaze  finally  leaped  up 
along  the  pile  that  Collins  fell  over  ex- 
hausted. A  long  time  he  lay  outstretched, 
breathing  heavily,  and  caring  little  what 
might  happen.  Then  he  heard  something 
running  over  the  snow  crusts.  He  was  too 
weak  to  get  up,  but  he  yelled  out  with  all  the 
strength  he  had  remaining.  A  short  time  be 
lay  racked  and  tortured  by  the  doubtful  prob- 
abilities.    What  had  it  been?     An  animal? 
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A  wild  thing,  scenting  his  weakness?  Col- 
lins's  hand  slipped  down  to  his  gun  and 
held  it  ready.  The  spirit  of  fight  was  not 
quite  dead  in  him,  though  a  moment  before 
he  had  admitted  his  defeat  amid  moans. 
Then  a  brown  head  came  up  from  the  other 
side  of  the  snow-banked  tree,  a  brown  eye 
winked  at  him  sympathetically. 

"Bingo,"  half  whispered  Collins. 

Bingo's  firet  greeting  was  one  of  un- 
restrained joy  and  satisfaction.  He  threw  Up 
his  head  and  barked  loudly;  then  he  cut  a  few 
odd  cai>ers  which  were  not  quite  up  to  his 
usual  form ;  then  he  evidenced  a  little  surprise. 
Seeing  that  Collins  lay  quite  still,  the  dog's 
attitude  became  one  of  suspicion.  He  ap- 
proached Collins  waiily,  as  if  he  wondered  at 
the  man's  inability  to  come  to  him  swearing. 
The  absence  of  threat  and  the  every  indication 
of  kindness  were  enough  to  inspire  a  sled 
dog  with  caution  and  doubt.  He  had  ex- 
pected blows.  Now  he  suspected  some  new 
punishment,  for  punishment  fiingo  knew 
he  well  deserved.  Bingo  sniSed.  He  came 
nearer  in  a  narrowing  series  of  circles. 

Collins  saw  that  one  of  the  dog's  legs  was 
gashed,  over  which  hurt  the  blood  had 
hardened,  and  that  his  right  ear  was  sUt  into 
a  bloody  ribbon.  Evidently  Bingo  had  pro- 
tested against  the  dash  of  the  team,  and  had 
been  somewhat  worsted. 

"Nice  dog.  Bingo  ..."  cajoled  Collins, 
who  could  do  no  more  than  crawl  toward  the 
suspicious  and  the  only  possible  friend. 
Collins  tried  this,  twisted  his  leg,  and  made  a 
grimace  from  pain, 

"Nice  ol'  dog;  here  now.  Bingo  ..." 

It  was  only  after  some  minutes  of  such 
parleying  and  coaxing  that  the  dog  allowed 
himself  to  be  touched  by  CoUins's  hand. 
Even  then  he  regarded  the  crippled  man  as 
something  strange  and  newly  discovered. 
Bingo  seemed  uneasy.  Once  he  broke  away 
from  the  caress,  and  loped  off  twenty  yards  or 
so  to  squat  down  diffidently,  licking  his  chops, 
while  the  heart  of  Collins  sank  until  there 
seemed  to  be  a  vacancy  in  his  breast.  If  the 
dog  should  make  ofF! 

"Bingol — Bingol  .  .  .  Collins  plead  with 
the  brute,  using  every  entreaty  of  the  voice. 

Bingo  was  hungry,  and  he  had  no  intention 
of  going  oft  again.  With  Collins  there  was 
the  possibility  of  food,  Collins  had  always 
found  something  for  him  in  times  past,  and 
Bingo  expected  the  man  to  Uve  up  to  this 
precedent.   After  a  while  he  came  close  again, 
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whining,  and  squatted  down  as  a  watcher  by 
the  dead.  He  expressed  something  of  a  pity 
for  Collins  by  his  drooping  ears  and  the 
cautious,  stealthy  wonder  of  his  big  eyes. 

The  feeling  of  despair  that  had  almost 
destroyed  CoUins's  methods  of  reasoning  now 
left  him,  and  he  began  to  construct  schemes 
for  the  notification  of  McNair.  How  could 
he  express  his  plightP  He  had  neither  paper 
nor  anything  with  which  to  write.  He  had 
little  time  to  lose,  for  the  combined  hunger, 
exposure,  and  fatigue,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
serious  wound,  had  sapped  his  vitality,  and 
Collins  felt  that  it  would  be  but  little  longer 
before  his  strength  would  ebb  entirely.  In  the 
place  of  writing,  what  could  he  send?  Every 
bit  of  clothing  he  must  keep— possibly  he 
might  spare  a  mitten.  Collins  ripped  a  strip 
from  his  shirt,  twisted  it,  passed  it  through  a 
hole  cut  in  the  back  of  the  mitten,  and  pre- 
pared to  tie  the  message  about  Bingo's  neck. 
Bingo  protested  against  this,  to  him,  un- 
necessary adornment,  whereupon  Collins  gave 
him  a  iiibbing  with  his  fists',  and  drew  the 
slip  so  tight  that  there  could  be  little  possibil- 
ity of  Bingo's  rubbing  the  thing  loose. 

"0S\"  he  said  at  last,  giving  the  brute  a 
parting  whack,  "off  with  yehl  Git!  Mc- 
Nair, yeh  mutt,  an'  may  Gawd  point  yeh  the 
way." 

Collins  fell  back  -breathing  hard  from  his 
exertions.  He  rolled  over  to  the  fire  a  mo- 
ment later,  and  replenished  it. 

Bingo  did  not  understand  the  instructions 
given  him.  Going  off  a  little  way,  he  squatted 
down  again  and  surveyed  the  little  camp. 
He  made  a  decided  effort  to  paw  off  the  neck- 
piece, fairly  rolling  over  and  over  in  the  snow, 
but  in  this  he  failed;  finally,  he  came  creep- 
ing back  to  the  fire,  whining.  Collins  raised 
himself  and  drove  the  dog  away  with  brands. 
He  shouted  at  him  until  hoarse.  Then  he 
sank  back  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  for  fiingo  had 
put  his  taU  down  and  had  slouched  off. 
Collins  had  good  reason  to  hope,  now.  The 
dog  was  headed  for  the  camp;  and  really 
there  was  no  other  human  habitation  within 
miles.  He  knew  that  the  sled  dog  would  be 
sure  to  seek  food,  and  food  was  only  to  be 
obtained  where  there  were  men.  McNair 
ought  to  feel  troubled  by  this  time,  surely, 
and  the  'arrival  of  a  single  dog  with  his 
mitten  tied  to  its  neck  would  certainly  cause 
that  canny  Scot  to  do  something.  What 
could  he  do  but  search,  and  that  only  back 
over  the  trail?    Collim  built  up  h»  fire, 
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groaning  whenevet  he  j<^ed  the  leg,  but  he 
had  some  confidence  l^t  in  Bingo's  aid. 

Night  came  on  again,  and  he  dozed  fitfully, 
waking  to  throw  wood  on  the  fire.  The 
constant  agony  of  his  swollen  leg  prevented 
his  failing  into  the  dread  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

The  new  day  found  him  a  weakened  thing, 
wan,  emaciated,  hardly  to  be  likened  to  a 
man.  His  eyes  were  sunken  and  had  the 
peculiar  wide  stare  of  one  just  balancing  on 
the  edge  of  reason.  His  cheeks  were  drawn 
tightly  over  the  bones  of  his  face.  There  was 
nothing  to  eat;  he  could  scarcely  move  for 
wood,  so  stiff  was  he,  but  he  must  keep  up  the 
fire  until — until  McNair  came.  He  felt  that 
he  would  willingly  give  ten  years  of  happy  life 
to  see  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  Scot  come  out  of 
the  thin  trees  topping  the  next  rise  of  snow 
level.  He  had  now  been  three  days  without 
food.  The  gnawing  pain  that  formerly 
meant  hunger  was  gone.  He  was  weaker 
and  no  longer  ravenous;  but  Collins  was 
conscious  of  a  sinking  feeling.  He  tried  to 
fight  off  stupor;  he  tried  to  decide  whether 
he  was  freezing  or  starving  to  death.  He 
wondered  how  long  a  man  could  support  life 
without  food.  He  had  heard  of  cases  proving 
that  one  could  go  days  and  days,  into  final 
madness,  but  he  knew  that  with  cold  and 
pain  fighting  on  the  side  of  hunger,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  last  so  long  as  that.  Three 
days  had  placed  him  in  this  feverish  sinking 
condition;  well— anything  better  than  three 
more,  and  Collins  fingered  his  gun  tremulous- 
ly, glad  of  the  dire  fortune  it  presented  when- 
ever ultimate  despair  conquered. 

But  he  brought  down  the  gun  from  his 
temple,  his  hand  shaking,  McNair  would 
surely  be  along  soon.  The  day  was  pas^g 
as  a  pale  ghost.  No  sunlight  touched  the 
gray  expanse  before  him.  His  eyes  ached 
from  the  constant  watching.  Occasionally 
he  would  shout  to  find  how  far  his  voice 
would  carry,  and  he  succeeded  in  making 
pitiful  noises.  The  cold  had  now  a  piercing, 
binding  effect,  and  only  his  iron  vitality  kept 
him  alive.  Why  did  not  McNair  come?  He 
began  to  curse  feebly  his  old  comrade  for  a 
skulker  of  the  camp,  waiting  unconcerned 
while  he  lay  dying;  a  torrent  of  vicious  thought 
flooded  his  brain  and  used  up  quite  a  bit  of 
his  energy.  He  moved  closer  and  closer  to 
the  fire,  fairly  hugging  it,  his  clothes  sending 
Uttle  scorched  whiffs  into  his  nostrils  as  they 
singed;  and  when  he  moved  he  dragged  the 
wounded  leg  after  him  as  a  piece  of  old  dead 


wood.  It  no  longer  pained  him  poignantly, 
but  the  dull  ache  of  it  under  the  bandage  and 
tourniquet  made  him  sick  and  faint.  There 
was  no  doubt  in  Collins's  mind  now  that  he 
was  starving.  McNair  must  come  to-day,  or 
he  would  go  mad.  And  then  McNair  would 
come  over  the  hill  to  be  shot  at  by  a  madman. 
It  would  serve  him  right,  damn  him!  Col- 
lins exhausted  himself  in  desperate  thou^t. 

Hours  passed  and  nothing  disturbed  the 
snow-clad  slopes  before  him.  The  thin 
clump  of  trees  cresting  the  next  rise  were  so 
many  lank  specters  watching  him  die.  He 
imagined  that  they  waved  mysteriously 
toward  liim  at  times,  tliat  they  threatened 
him,  and  he  cowered  down  to  his  only  friend, 
the  fire.  He  shouted  at  those  naked  ghouls 
of  the  upper  ridge,  and  shook  his  fist  in  a 
palsied  way  to  accompany  the  strident 
sounds  he  made.  But  they  kept  their  places, 
lifting  as  a  row  of  funeral  plumes  against  the 
dismal  curtain  of  the  metallic  ^y.  The 
white  of  the  snow,  the  gray  of  it  when  the 
light  began  to  decline,  beat  in  on  Collins's 
brain  as  a  drifting  mass  of  something  which 
would  soon  engulf  him. 

Suddenly  he  quivered,  and  his  vision  grew 
clear  for  the  instant.  There — there,  moving, 
was  something — a  black  something,  crawling 
over  the  snow,  crawling  toward  him.  He 
laughed  shrilly,  and  pointed  his  finger  at  it  in 
derision.  It  was  no  vision— the  thing  ap- 
proached. Collins  called  feebly  aloud,  and 
fired  the  first  of  his  precious  cartridges  into 
the  air,  A  bark  answered  this,  and  a  dog — 
Bingo — came  up  bounding. 

"Where's  McNair?"  demanded  Collins, 
savagely,  as  if  he  expected  tlie  brute  to  speak. 
He  stai^  at  the  dog  wildly. 

Bingo's  coat  was  shaggy,  and  it  seemed 
that  he  had  been  a  long  way  through  thickets. 
Blood  tinged  his  mouth.  Then  Collins  cried 
out  like  a  man  in  furious  pain.  He  had  seen 
a  bedra^led  glove  swinging  from  Bingo's 
neck.  The  dog  had  not  gone  to  McNair  and 
the  camp  at  all!  The  wretch  had  spent  the 
night  hunting  in  the  thickets,  and  had  come 
back  glutted,  his  mouth  slavering  blood, 

Collins  was  so  overcome  by  this  realization 
that  he  must  have  fainted  away.  When  he 
again  came  to  consciousness,  the  light  of  day 
had  paled  into  that  drear  ghastliness  which  is 
the  last  reflection  of  the  snows.  Off  at  some 
distance  squatted  a  black  object,  its  head 
perked  to  one  side,  regarding  him  patiently. 

McNair  bad  not  come.    McNair  might 
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never  come.  Collins  was  weaker,  and  he  was 
starving,  starving.  His  eyes  fixed  on  the  dog 
vacantly.    They  had  been  comrades,  but 

"Bingo  .  .  .  Bingo  ..."  It  was  a  cau- 
tious call,  enticing,  alluring. 

The  blood  tingeing  the  dog's  mouth  made 
Collins  shudder.  He  cautiously  raised  the 
gun,  and  steadied  it  with  both  his  trembling 
hands.  Then  he  called  to  the  (Jog,  genlly. 
He  must  have  something  to  eat.  He  wotdd 
have  something  to  eat.  .  .  . 

Collins  was  conscious  of  a  crashing  sound, 
a  terrific  rending  detonation.  It  sent  a 
sharp  aching  through  his  head,  and  he  sat 
quivering,  ix)lh  hands  nervously  clutching  the 
gun.  He  stared  straight  ahead  of  him  fixedly. 
Then  he  began  to  laugh. 

As  if  in  answer  there  came  a  call  from  the 
upper  ridge.  Shortly  another  black  figure 
appeared.  Collins  staggered  to  his  feet  as 
this  second  black  object  issued  from  the  fringe 
of  dim  trees,  and,  in  the  first  strength  of  a 
desjiairing  madness,  stumbled  forward,  his 
hands  extending  the  shaking  gun;  and 
Collins  fired  again  and  again  at  this  new- 
comer, this  lazy  McNair,  this  damned,  dirty 
camp  loafer.  Suddenly  Collins  brought  up 
before  a  dark  spot  on  the  white  ground. 
McNair  made  a  wary  approach.  He  found  a 
weeping  man  crouching  beside  a  dog. 

Two  months  later,  when  Collins  was  again 
in  Freestone,  he  had  money  in  his  pockets, 
for  they  had  sold  the  claim  and  il  had  paid 
them  well.  McNair  wanted  to  go  home;  and 
after  such  an  experience  in  the  snows, 
Collins,  loo,  headed  for  a  warmer  clime, 
carrying  a  decided  limp  with  one  of  his  legs. 
He  waited  in  Freestone  to  join  a  [)arty  about 
to  start  down  toward  the  river  and  civiliza- 
tion; for  Freestone,  though  it  possessed  three 
dance  halls  and  a  double  score  of  saloons, 
could  not  yet  be  classed  in  that  order  of 
progression.  They  were  lo  make  their  start 
the  next  day.  Collins  had  his  stuff  packed. 
He  went  in  search  of  the  society  of  the  place, 
turning  at  length  into  a  dance  hall. 

A  mediocre  vaudeville  was  running,  the 
benches  crowded  with  men  who  lived  beyond 
songs  and  humanity.  Just  back  from  the 
solitude,  Collins  applauded  loudest  of  all  and 
demanded  an  encore.  He  had  money;  he 
wanted  to  buy  something  for  the  singer;  but 
she  only  smiled  at  him  and  went  on  with  a 
parody,  dancing  to  the  lilting  refrain.  Fifty 
feet  tam|>cd  the  time  to  this  chorus.    Collins, 


however,  turned  white,  and  jumped  lo  his 
feet  with  a  protest.  Unable  to  get  out  of  the 
place  quickly,  he  was  forced  to  listen  lo 
another  verse  of  the  song,  and  the  refrain 
rang  in  his  ears  as  a  phantom  cry  coming 
over  long  stretches  of  gray-white  snow— 

"  B-i-r-g-o,  Bingo,  B-i-n-gK),  Bingo,  B-i-n-g-o, 


Collins  made  a  scene  of  himself  by  calling  the 
girl  down  from  the  stage. 

"Here,"  be  said,  "I've  got  plenty  of 
money,  an'  I  don't  like  that  song — I'll  give 
yeh  fifty  dollars  if  ych  won't  sing  it  again." 

"What's  the  matter  with  that  song, 
misteri"'  yelled  a  man  who  had  applauded 
vociferously,  standing  up  to  slare  over  the 
heads  of  others. 

"He's  crazy  with  the  heat,"  retorted 
another  dressed  in  furs. 

The  girl  hesitated. 

"I'll  make  it  a  hundred  right  down,"  cried 
Collins,  over  the  growing  noise. 

"Go  on  there,  an'  sing  that  song  again!" 
ordered  a  big,  beefy  voice,  the  burly  owner 
making  a  demonstration  through  the  crowd. 
"Now  you  git  out!"  said  the  voice  to  Collins. 
"You  don't  appreciate  a  decent  place." 

Collins  was  white  and  shaking  with  remorse 
and  rage.  He  could  see  loo  much  of  a  gray 
expanse,  and  a  thin  lacing  of  funeral  trees 
against  a  metallic  sky,  and  a  black  object 
squatting  patiently  just  beyond  a  gold- 
rimmed  fire.  Collins  looked  the  proprietor 
over  carefully,  and  with  painful  emphasis  on 
every  word,  said: 

"If  I  was  goin'  lo  be  aroun'  here  long,  I'd 
kill  you  ..." 

It  was  a  deliberate  threat,  cold,  measured. 
He  rammed  his  money  down  into  his  pocket, 
and  they  considerately  made  a  lane  for  him 
lo  Ihe  street.  The  song  followed  him  as  a 
mental  torture.  Once,  as  he  went  on  his  way, 
he  jerked  his  head  around  quickly  to  make 
sure  there  was  no  dog,  a  loose-limbed 
animal,  slinking  at  his  heels.  When  he  came 
to  another  place  with  lights,  he  went  inside 
and,  steadying  himself  against  the  bar,  called 
for  liquor. 

"What's  wrong,  partner?"  a.sked  the  boss, 
seeing  Collins's  chalky  face  and  trembling 
lips.  Collins  shook  his  head  as  if  he  didn't 
mean  lo  tell. 

"Gawd!"  he  muttered,  quaveringly,  jxiur- 
ing  out  the  drink. 
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THE    KAISER'S   COUSIN   OF   CLAUSTHAL 

By  ANNE  WARNER 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    JAY    HAMBIDGE 


f  ARL  started  up  from  the 
L  small  round  table  with  its 
I  yellow  painted  top  and  its 
\  two  empty  beer  mugs  for 
J  decoration. 

' '  Oh,  I  must  go  out  alone 
'  and  think  it  aU  over,"  he 
said.  "It's  no  use  talking  longer  until  I've 
had  a  little  time  by  myself.  I'm  well  fixed 
there  in  Goslar,  bread  and  butter  and  a  good  _ 
bit  over,  and  it's  home  besides.  This  is  all 
new  and  sudden.  I  can't  say  yes  on  an 
hour's  notice.  I  must  go  out  alone  and 
think  it  all  over.  Tell  me  where  I'll  find  the 
wood  or  the  Witse?" 

His  tone  was  tired,  almost  petulant,  and 
his  hand  passed  across  his  forehead  with  the 
gesture  of  one  wearied  by  the  sun  glare.  His 
companion — a  much  older  man — rose  too 
and  spoke  kindly. 

"The  Wiese  is  there,  youngling,"  he  said, 
pointing  at  the  steep  pitch  that  ran  from  the 
XrOTWW-platz  down  under  the  shadow  of 
the  overhanging  trees — "straight  on  in  that 
direction  and  you'U  find  plenty  of  space  and 
solitude  and — if  you  go  far  enough — woods, 
too,  a  fine  forest,  all  being  cruelly  felled  by 
the  forestry  law,  which  is  as  hard  as  fate  on 
him  who  loves  the  trees.  But,  boy" — laying 
his  hand  kindly  on  the  other's  shoulder — 
"don't  take  this  all  too  much  to  heart;  don't 
weigh  it  with  overweight,  you  know.  Claus- 
thal  is  never  Goslar  and  the  Ober-Harz  is 
bleak  and  windy  many  months  of  the  year. 
We,  who  are  bom  to  it,  love  it,  but  you  who 
were  fledged  in  the  shadow  of  the  Kaiserhaus 
want  something  more.  I  sent  for  you  to- 
day because  you  are  the  child  of  my  wife's 
cousin  and  I  could  not  let  such  a  chance  p)ass 
you  by  unwitting.  It  would  not  have  been 
right  that  an  apprentice  should  become  mas- 
ter of  what  might  be  yours  while  you  stayed 
apprentice  yourself  an  hour's  ride  away." 


The  young  man   turned  an  appreciative 
glance  upon  him. 
"I  know,  I  know,"  he  said,  "and  I  am 

grateful  too.  Only  it  has  come  upon  me  so 
suddenly — quite  suddenly.  And  to  be  forced 
to  decide  quickly — I've  never  been  good  at 
that.  You  must  let  me  get  away  for  a  while; 
let  me  get  off  by  myself.  A  couple  of  hours 
and  I  shall  have  it  thought  out.  You  say 
that's  the  way  to  the  Wiese?" 

Alteman  nodded.  "Yes;  you  could  go  the 
other  way  and  come  out  on  the  St,  Andreas- 
berg  and  walk  miles  in  the  open,  but  this 
way  is  shorter  and  one  sees  enough,  and  it's 
pleasanter  to  my  mind,  so  God  speed  you." 

Carl  smiled. 

"I  go  then,"  he  said.  "They'U  be  haying 
there  and  I  like  the  smell  of  the  new  hay. 
Good-by  till  supper  time." 

Then  he  smiled  again  and  set  off  abruptly 
down  the  steep  byroad,  thus  avoiding  the  long, 
hideous  street  which  crawls  its  winding  way 
under  the  heavy  burden  of  that  awful  and 
barren  monotony  which  appears  to  be  the 
heraldic  emblazonment  of  every  mining  town. 
He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  go  another  way, 
for  upon  his  arrival  this  morning  all  Claus- 
thal  that  was  not  out  haying  or  underground 
mining  had  apfteared  to  be  leaning  on  their 
elbows  in  their  windows  with  nothing  more 
pressing  to  do  than  to  exhibit  a  deep  curios- 
ity as  to  the  young  stranger.  The  young 
stranger,  being  modest,  had  found  the  scru- 
tiny very  irksome  and  was  therefore  more 
than  rejoiced  to  escape  its  repetition. 

Ten  minutes  brought  him  to  the  rolling 
plain  which  North  Germany  calls  "the 
Wiese "  and  raises  hay  upon — crop  after 
crop — all  summer  long.  The  WUse  to  the 
southeast  of  Clausthal  is  very  charming,  with 
God's  wind  blowing  out  of  the  pines  and  car- 
rying with  it  the  breath  of  all  the  other  sweet 
natural  growths  that  shelter  therrin.    The 
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chains  of  picturesque  Teichs,  which  the  won- 
derful engineering  problem  of  the  miners' 
water  power  has  linked  along  the  whole  land- 
scape from  the  Brockton  down,  gives  back 
the  sky  and  the  clouds  in  a  way  that  seems 
to  open  the  very  earth  to  heavenly  possibil- 
ities, and  then,  beyond  the  circle  of  plain  and 
water,  are  the  mountains,  dark  green,  dark 
purple,  light  blue,  or  gray,  according  as  they 
tower  near,  or  far,  or  farther  yet.  &ch  spot 
upon  the  whole  wide  earth  has  its  own 
beauties  and  its  own  voice  for  the  respondent 
soul,  and  on  the  night  of  which  I  write,  the 
Wiese  had  its  voice  for  the  young  stranger  in 
its  midst.  He  stood  still  and  listened,  not 
knowing  that  he  did  so,  and  his  heart  opened 
to  a  new  life  that  quivered  with  emptmess, 
and  gasped,  and  waited,  listening  too — lis- 
tening for  fulfillment — the  fulfillment  that 
every  life  demands. 

The  Teichs,  filled  to  their  limits  by  the  re- 
cent rains,  were  now  reflecting  a  sky  red- 
dened with  the  sunset's  tinges,  and  the  dark 
shadow  of  the  fringing  Tannenwald.  The 
avenue  of  the  St.  Andreasberg  stood  out  along 
the  southern  horizon,  dotting  its  edge  with  a 
pattern  of  regularly  spaced  trees.  To  the 
north  was  Voigtslust,  gleaming  wliite  amidst 
its  gardening.  Then  cow  bells,  sounding 
nearer,  drew  Carl's  gaze  toward  the  east, 
bringing  into  the  picture  that  vivid  touch  of 
life  which  every  picture  needs. 

It  was  the  cows  of  Clausthal  coming  back, 
a  hundred  strong,  from  their  distant  pastur- 
ing on  the  mountainside.  They  came  slowly, 
and  the  trees  divided  the  echo  of  their  bells  so 
that  the  chimes  were  like  those  of  some  far- 
distant  church.  As  Caii  looked  he  saw  the 
first  gleam  of  brown  among  the  gray  tree 
trunks,  and  then  another  came,  and  another, 
until  they  were  all  advancing  slowly  along 
the  crest  of  the  low  ridge.  Chiming  they 
came,  ringing  softly,  treading  softly,  walking 
in  a  slow,  almost  stately,  procession,  follow- 
ing the  curve  of  the  great  mound  of  mine 
dtbris,  encircling  the  reedy  shore  of  the 
Teich,  tinkle,  tinkle,  on,  on,  a  score,  five 
score,  as  I  said  before,  a  hundred  strong. 

But  the  young  man  had  suddenly  ceased 
to  note  their  march  or  its  music.  His  eyes 
had  seen  the  cowherd  that  followed  them, 
and  having  seen  him,  they  could  not  look 
away  again.  The  cowherd  was  an  old  man 
in  leathern  doublet  and  mountain  boots,  and 
carried  a  stocky  whip  over  his  shoulder;  but 
that  which  startled  those  who  looked  upon 


him  for  the  first  time  was  that  he  was  the 
living  image  of  Germany's  once-beloved, 
still-beloved,  and  ever-to-be-beloved  "old 
Emperor"!  The  resemblance  was  startling, 
astonishing,  bewildering,  so  that  the  stranger 
rested  spellboimd  and  could  only  stand  mo- 
tionless and  staring  until,  feeling  a  slight 
touch  on  his  arm  and  a  gentle  whisper  in  his 
ear,  "I  pray  you,  salute  him,"  he  felt  his 
hand  raised  as  if  by  magic,  and  only  knew  that 
his  fingers  stayed  there  touching  the  edge  of 
his  hat  until  the  cowherd,  having  relumed 
the  salute  with  unembarrassed  dignity,  had 
passed  by,  and  on,  and  out  of  sight. 

And  then,  as  if  released  of  the  spell,  Caii 
whirled  on  his  heel  and  found  hitnself  face  to 
face  with  the  compelling  faiiy — a  feminine 
fairy;  as  they  all  and  always  are. 

Sl^  was  a  girl — almost  a  little  girl — a 
slender,  delicate  thing,  with  the  darit  skin  and 
eyes  and  hair  which  the  Roman,  coming  into 
Saul,  found  settled  there  and,  somehow, 
never  could  obliterate  altogether.  She  was 
'most  wistfully,  sweetly  pretty,  and  her  eyes, 
uplifted,  were  the  deepest  and  truest  into 
which  the  young  man  Iwd  ever  looked. 

It  seemed  like  an  utterly  improbable 
dream. 

"Why  did  I  salute  him?"  he  asked  her, 

"We  all  do,"  she  told  him.  "You  are  a 
stranger  and  did  not  understand;  therefore 
I  came  up  behind  you  and  whispered.  He 
is  Wilhelm,  you  see,  the  old,  old  Wilhelm; 
and  when  he  was  young  he  went  to  the  war 
and  fought  for  the  dear. Vater land;  and  even 
then  he  was  noticed  because  he  vr^a  so  like 
the  great — the  good — the  dear  old  Kaiser. 
And  then,  by  Paris  one  day,  a  cannon  ball 
passed  close  beside  him  and  he  was  not  hurt 
outside — only  within  his  head — and  he  was 
in  the  hospital  many  months,  and  in  his  fever 
he  heard  them  say  how  he  was  like  the 
Kaiser,  and  when  he  was  well  his  head  was 
all  wrong  and  he  thought  he  was  the  Kaiser's 
cousin,  and  so  he  came  home,  quite  unable 
ever  to  work  again;  and  no  one  knew  what 
to  do,  for  one  loves  the  Kaiser,  and  he  was 
like  the  Kaiser;  and  no  one  could  make  him 
work,  and  he  must  not  starve,  so  they  gave 
him  the  cows  to  command,  and  they  humor 
him.  We  all  do.  We  salute  him  when  he 
passes,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  hann,  for  we 
salute  him  because  he  looks  as  our  dear  old 
Emperor  looked." 

She  spoke  earnestly,  as  if  pleading,  and 
her  eyes  were  always  upraised  and  plead  also. 
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"I  will  salute  him  hereafter,"  the  young 
man  assured  her. 

She  courtesied,  and  then  she  blushed. 

"You  are  not  a  summer  traveler  then?" 
she  said  timidly,  with  the  pink  rushing  over 
her  uncovered  throat  as  well.  "You  have 
come  here  to  live?" 

The  decision  was  made  that  instant. 

"Yes,  I  have  come  here  to  live,"  he  said. 

"Ah,  then  I  must  tell  you  further  that  he 
is  greatly  respected.  Our  hearts  are  very 
full  for  him.  It  came  upon  him  fighting  for 
the  Vateiland,  and  it  is  only  pitiful  that  he 
will  not  live  other  than  as  he  lives  just  be- 
cause he  believes  he  is  of  the  kingly  family. 
He  will  not  sit  in  the  Gasthof,  he  will  not 
drink  with  the  rest.  He  never  forgets  for  a 
moment  that  he  is  the  Emperor's  cousin. 
When  he  has  brought  the  cows  back  safely, 
he  goes  to  the  post  and  asks  if  the  letter  has 
come  from  the  Kaiser;  and  when  they  say 
'no,'  he  goes  very  quietly  and  patiently  home 
to  Mother  KUnstel  and  eats  his  black  bread 
and  goes  to  bed."  She  stopped  a  moment 
and  then,  lotdiing  down,  she  said  softly: 
"I  often  think  if  the  Kaiser  knew  he  would 
write  the  letter.  It  is  so  many  years  now 
that  he  has  waited — more  than  twice  my 
life." 

There  was  pause.  A  purple  dusk  was  fall- 
mg  over  the  Witse — f^ing  like  a  purple 
mist,  and  shrouding  all  the  hills. 

"And  your  name,  dear  child?"  he  asked 
at  last. 

"I  am  Teresa,"  she  said  sweetly  and  sim- 
ply. "Teresa,  the  daughter  of  Christian 
Steinbrecher,  of  the  WUkelm  der  Grosse 
mine.  And  I  am  late,  too,  and  I  must  hasten 
home." 

With  the  words  she  turned  and  ran  Seetly 
from  hjni  off  down  the  turfy  path. 

He  followed  slowly.  The  decision  was 
made.  Had  he  not  told  her  that  he  had 
come  to  live  there? 

He  found  Alteman  at  the  Goldener  Krone 
drinking  with  two  friends. 

"I  have  decided,"  he  told  him.  "I  will 
take  my  uncle's  shop." 

Six  months  later  winter  came,  the  long 
cold  winter,  and  the  Teicks  were  frozen  over 
and  the  Wiese  was  a  barren  waste  of  drift- 
ing snow.  The  mountains  were  gray  and 
black,  the  forest  all  burdened  with  shadows. 
Voigtslust  was  the  only  bit  of  gay  sparkling 
life  in  that  half  of  Clausthal's  horizon,  and 


Clausthal  itself  was  wretchedly  steep  and 
slippery  and  unattractive,  the  only  good 
thing  about  it  being  that  none  of  the  inhab- 
itants recognized  the  fact  of  its  many  disad- 


It  was  the  day  before  Christmas  and  the 
approach  of  that  holiday  was  borne  witness 
to  by  the  windows  so  lavishly  decorated  with 
novelties  and  alluring  wares  which  came  from 
God  knows  where,  since  they  only  appear 
in  the  show  windows  of  Clausthal  and  her 
sister  towns,  and  in  them  but  once  a  year. 
There  were  cakes  and  bonbons  of  marvelous 
hues,  leading  one  to  wonder  if  layers  of  bril- 
liant green  and  deepest  red  are  strictly  di- 
gestible, and  also  if  bullellikc  biscuit  may 
not  prove  elements  of  danger  even  off  the 
battlefield.  The  children  of  Clausthal  had 
no  views  on  the  subject  other  than  such  as 
were  expressed  by  their  eager  faces  before 
the  windows;  and  one  among  ihem — looking 
with  a  longing  beyond  expression  upon  a 
clock  that  had  a  jumping  cat  so  adroitly  at- 
tached to  its  works  that  the  cat  had  hopped 
without  one  minute's  suspense  ever  since  the 
clock's  arrival  a  fortnight  before — cried  to  a 
passing  maiden: 

"Teresa,  come  and  look.  Thou  must 
see." 

The  Teresa  called  to  was  the  same  Teresa 
who  had  been  crossing  the  Wiese  the  night 
that  Carl  decided  to  make  Clausthal  his 
home.  She  was  still  childish  of  face  and 
form,  but  her  eyes  were  fast  nearing  woman- 
hood; and  when  she  turned  her  steps  to  suit 
the  little  one's  appeal,  her  gentle  patience 
was  very  womanly  indeed. 

"Seest  thou  the  cat?"  a^ed  the  child. 
And  Teresa  nodded,  seeing  the  cat  in  all 
truth,  since  it  formed  the  bright  center  of  all 
the  lavish  display.  And  then  her  gaze,  wan- 
dering here  and  there  among  the  window's 
treasures,  saw  something  else  too,  and  looked 
earnestly  at  it.  The  trinket  was  only  a 
small  pin  and  its  value  was  plainly  marked 
on  the  card  to  which  it  was  attached.  Two 
marks  was  the  price,  and  the  pin  was  a  cra- 
vat pin  and  was  decorated  with  the  imperial 
eagle  stamped  out  in  shining  black  upon  the 
shining  gold.  It  was  the  imperial  eagle  that 
caught  Teresa's  eye;  and  then  after  a  minute 
when  she  went  on  she  found  her  head  and 
heart  were  alike  busy,  for  the  little  pin  fitted 
oddly  in  among  some  new  and  tangling  emo- 
tions of  her  simple  soul,  a  soul  whose  life 
had  begun  to  thrill  and  expand  this  winter. 
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and  whose  development  had  on  this  veiy  day 
received  a  new  and  sudden  impetus. 

Presently  she  remembered  her  errand  and 
went  on  to  the  drug  shop,  where  Carl  faced 
her  across  the  counter  with  that  look  and 
smile  which  always  made  it  so  curiously  diffi- 
cult to  remember  her  errand. 

"It  is  the  mother  who  sends,"  she  said, 
trying  (as  she  always  tried)  to  look  up  at  him 
quite  naturally  and  not  succeeding  (as  she 
never  succeeded).  "She  says  you  are  to  say 
what  and  I  am  to  bring  it.  It  is  for  the  old, 
old  Wilhelm.  They  saw  him  leaning  against 
his  window  and  there  was  no  frost  so  they 
knew  that  there  was  no  fire.  And  they  went 
to  him  and  found  there  was  no  food  either, 
and  Thyge  carried  him  to  our  house;  and  he 
lies  there  in  father's  bed,  in  father's  warm 
flannel  nightgown,  and  he  cannot  breathe. 
Mother  says  to  send  what  is  best,  and  to  tell 
me  bow  much  he  shall  drink  of  it." 

Carl  turned  to  his  little  array  of  restora- 
tives and  began  to  prepare  what  was  neces- 
sary under  the  circumstances,  and  as  he 
poured  out  of  the  mysterious  vials,  the  sweet 
voice  across  the  counter  took  up  its  tale 
again. 

"  It  is  the  letter  that  he  expects  all  the  time 
now.  He  talks  of  it  unceasing,  every  hour. 
Oh,  if  the  good  Kaiser  only  knewl  I  know 
he  would  write  it.  It  would  be  no  harm  to 
write  anything  to  htm,  such  a  poor,  old,  un- 
happy man,  and  the  letter — if  the  Kaiser 
would  only  write  him  a  letter — ^woutd  make 
him  so  happy." 

"There,  there,"  said  Carl,  turning  quick- 
ly and  interrupting  her,  "this  will  help,  I 
think.  Take  it  to  your  mother  and  come 
after  an  hour  or  so  and  teU  me  if  he  is  not 
better." 

Teresa  took  the  bottle.  Her  finger  tips 
touched  the  young  man's  as  she  did  so  and 
she  colored  hotly,  and  then  ran  away,  leaving 
him  looking  after  her  as  young  men  do  some- 
times look  after  pretty,  blushing  girls. 

After  dinner  she  returned  and  then  there 
were  no  blushes,  only  big  tears  lying  thick  on 
her  long  lashes. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  panting  (perhaps  she  had 
run  so  as  to  gain  an  extra  minute),  "he  is 
better  and  has  eaten  some  of  mother's  good 
broth  and  all  goes  well,  only  it  is  far,  far  worse 
just  about  the  letter.  He  says  he  is  sure  that 
it  will  come  to-night,  and  he  tells  me  that  I 
must  surely  go  for  it,  and  that  it  will  surely 
be  there  because  to-morrow  is  the  Feast  of 


Jesus  and  the  Kaiser  will  send  it  to  cde- 
brate."  She  paused  and  caught  her  breath 
and  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  Cari's  eyes,  look- 
ing down,  seemed  to  give  her  courage — or 
breath — to  continue.  "I  have  such  a  fear 
of  going  back  and  saying  it  is  not  there,  and 
I  had  a  thought,  and  mother  says  to  tell  it  to 
you  and  to  remember  he  is  truly  so  ill  that  he 
should  be  humored,  and  she  thinks  no  harm 
of  my  thought — if  you  do  not?"  and  she 
lifted  her  eyes  again. 

He  took  her  hand  in  his. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  gently,  "tell  me  all 
your  thought." 

"It  is  tl^t  Jakob  shall  write  a  letter,"  she 
said,  quite  in  a  whisper,  her  breath  coming 
and  going  whh  almost  painful  rapidity.  "A 
letter  as  if  from  the  Empeior,  and  that  in  the 
letter  the  Kaiser  shall  call  him  his  'cousin' 
and  acknowledge  him  and  make  him  so  very 
happy  now  at  his  end." 

Cari  looked  Into  her  big  eyes  and  measured 
the  depth  of  their  goodness  as  never  be- 
fore. 

"And  there  is  a  pin  there  in  Harwig's  win- 
dow," she  went  on,  swiftiy,  "a  pin  with  the 
eagle  on  it;  and  I  thought  that  we  could  put 
that  in  the  letter  and  say  it  was  the  Kaiser's 
Christmas  present  to  him.  The  old,  old  Wil- 
hehn — the  dear  old  Wilhelm — then  he  could 
go  so  happy — to  heaven — so  rejoiced," 

He  took  her  litUe  hand  and  laid  it  upon 
his  heart  and  pressed  it  hard  there. 

"Come  thou  with  me  and  I  will  buy  the 
pin,"  he  said  in  a  rather  husky  voice.  "Come 
thou  with  me.  We  will  do  this  together. 
God's  blessing  shall  rest  on  us  for  our  first  do- 
ing tc^iether." 

Her  uplifted  eyes  met  his  as  he  called  her 
"thou"  for  the  first  time,  and  both  smiled 
very  faintly;  then  he  put  on  his  hat  and  coat 
and  they  went  out  together. 

It  was  the  end  of  the  same  short  winter 
day  when  the  two  came  to  the  house  of  Chris- 
tian Steinbrecher  and  mounted  the  steps  to 
the  room  where  the  old,  old  Wilhelm  lay  in 
the  father's  big  bed  and  the  father's  warm 
flannel  nightgown. 

One  can  easily  picture  just  how  he  looked, 
weak  and  white,  but  strong  in  his  royal  like- 
ness. He  was  watching  for  them,  and  the 
last  of  his  strength  glowed  in  his  sunken  eyes. 
When  he  saw  Teresa  enter  the  door  he  held 
out  his  hands  and  their  eagerness  shook  as 
he  did  so. 

"The  letter,  my  child,"  he  cried.  "Give 
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me  the  letter.     It  has  come — it  has  come,  I 
know.    It  has  come  at  last." 

And  Teresa  knelt  beside  the  bed  and  put 
the  letter  in  his  hands. 

He  laid  it  on  his  bosom  and  lifted  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  those  about  the  bed  saw 
his  lips  trembling  in  prayer. 

"God  bless  the  Kaiser,"  the  old,  old  Wil- 
helm  said  at  last,  and  then  he  held  the  letter 
out  to  them. 

"  Read  it  to  me,"  he  cried,  weakly.  "Read 
quickly.    ^I  hunger  and  thirst  for  the  words." 

It  was  a  beautiful  letter,  because  the  young 
Jakob  was  really  quite  an  artist. 

The  paper  had  a  triple  border  of  the  Ger- 
man colors  most  neatly  lined  off  and  an 
eagle  in  black  in  each  of  the  four  comers. 
The  writing  was  done  in  gold  and  ran  as 
follows: 
My  Lord  my  Cousw  oi  Clatjsthal: 

It  is  only  at  this  late  day  that  m^  loyal  Majesty 
has  come  to  teurn  of  you.  On  this  joyful  Christmas 
I  send  this  pin  for  you  lo  wear  in  eternal  remcm- 
brance  of  my  afieclion.  My  royal  family  join  in 
uncerest  greetings. 

God  bless  you, 

WILHELM. 

That  was  all  and  the  pin  in  its  small  box 
was  laid  within. 

But  the  white  light  that  streamed  over  the 
old  cowherd's  face  as  he  listened  and  looked 
was  a  thing  so  wonderful,  albeit  so  unearthly, 
that  those  who  stood  around  the  bed  were 
awed  to  silence  and  remained  mute  and  mo- 
tionless until  his  voice  recalled  them  to  them- 
selves. 

He  was  looking  at  Carl  and  Teresa  and 
the  blond  head  of  the  one  and  the  dark  love- 
liness of  the  other  tangled  in  his  mind  with 
the  portraits  then  scattered  broadcast  through 
the  land  of  a  young  betrothed  pair,  in  whose 
joining  all  Germany  was  rejoicing. 

"Thou  good,  young  prince,"  the  old  man 
murmured  feebly,  "to  bring  the  greeting  thy- 
self— 'twas  too  much  honor."  Then  he 
looked  kindly  from  one  to  the  other.  "As  thy 
Emperor  and  father  has  blessed  me  so  do  I 
bless  you  both,"  he  said  feebly  but  distinctly. 
"  Joy  be  thine  forever  and  ever." 

Frau  Steinbrecher  took  the  little  pin  and 
fastened  it  on  his  bosom  for  a  decoration. 


"Sleep  now.  Highness,"  she  said  softly, 
and  at  the  appellation  a  beatific  smile  over- 
spread the  sick  man's  features  and  he  closed 
his  eyes. 

Carl  and  Teresa  went  out  quietly.  She 
was  weeping  and  he  led  her  down  to  the  big 
room  below  and  drew  her  beside  him  on  the 
sofa. 

"He  blessed  our  betrothal,  Teresa,"  he 
said,  kissing  her  tears.  "He  wished  us  life- 
long joy." 

She  hid  her  face  in  his  bosom — it  seemed  so 
exactly  the  right  place  to  hide  it  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

And,  as  their  new  life  began  in  the  big 
room  below,  the  Raiser's  cousin  of  Clausthal 
ended  his  in  the  warm  bed  above,  surrounded 
by  comfort,  his  worn  soul  joyful,  serene,  and 
happy  at  last. 

The  funeral,  two  days  later,  was  superb. 
All  Clausthal  took  part,  either  directly  by 
marching  or  indirectly  by  looking.  The 
choir,  wearing  their  green  velvet  caps,  led  the 
procession  singing  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
KUnstel  marching  beside  them  with  an  open 
hymn  book  in  his  hands  so  as  to  keep  them 
up  to  time  and  tune.  All  the  women  who 
had  ever  known  old  Wilhelm  or  trusted  him 
with  a  cow  came  next,  and  they  were  in 
black  and  each  carried  a  pine  wreath  and 
every  one  of  them  cried.  The  funeral  car  fol- 
lowed and  was  a  thing  impossible  to  describe 
or  imagine,  but  most  impo^g  and  hung 
with  pine  garlands.  The  men  of  the  town 
brought  up  the  rear,  all  wearing  their  silk 
hats. 

The  whole  procession  and  every  one  who 
watched  it  pass  were  thoroughly  penetrated 
with  a  dncere  although  not  very  definite  con- 
viction that  Clausthal  was  laying  away  a  most 
distinguished  person,  and  who  shall  say  that 
it  was  not  so.  A  poor,  bewildered  brain 
that  lived  and  died  true  to  what  it  found  its 
loftiest  conception  is  surely  not  to  be  num- 
bered the  least  among  those  whom  God  and 
His  earthly  representatives  should  bless  and 
honor. 

So  I,  too,  lay  my  pine  wreath  upon  the 
mound  that  covers  the  Kaiser's  Cou»n  of 
Clausthal. 
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INVENTION 
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E  is  an  oplimistic  and 

efore     popular     belief 

invention  is  yet  in  its 

ncy,  that  the  wonderful 

hanical  and  engineering 

ievements    with    which 

...  are  familiar  are  merely 

the  precursors  of  more  marvelous  attainments, 

and  most  of  us  hold  our  progress  so  cheap  that 

we  make  the  prediction  that  future  generations 

will  smile  at  our  crude  devices. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  we  are  making  more 
rapid  progress  along  such  lines  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  we  have  drilled  ourselves  not  to  be 
surprised  at  the  announcement  of  any  dis- 
covery, no  matter  how  starding,  "What  will 
they  do  next?"  we  complacendy  ask,  and  some 
of  us  hesitate  to  buy  an  automobile  for  fear 
that  it  will  be  antiquated  by  an  aeroplane  be- 
fore we  have  met  the  final  installment  pay- 
ment. Our  children  write  graduating  essays 
depicting  a  coming  age  when  the  machine 
shall  do  all  the  work,  and  our  socialistic 
friends  see  the  dawn  of  a  day  when  the  com- 
mon ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution  will  make  manual  labor  so 
scarce  that  it  will  be  deemed  a  privilege  to  be 
employed.  Is  there  justification  for  so  rose- 
ate a  view?  Is  there  no  limit  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  machine?  Is  it  not  possible  that 
we  have  attained  the  apogee  in  our  inventive 
flight?  These  questions  are  not  intended  to 
intimate  that  (he  future  is  not  pregnant  with 
great  and  startling  mechanical  improvements, 
but  there  is  logical  and  valid  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  our  grandchUdren  cannot  follow 
the  pace  which  was  set  in  the  dosing  years  of 
the  century  recently  ended. 

Since  all  eras  have  a  beginning,  a  climax,  a 
decline,  and  an  end,  why  shall  we  not  assume 
that  the  age  of  invention  is  governed  by  the 


same  law?  For  three  quartets  of  a  century 
the  machine  has  dominated  everything— war, 
law,  art,  music,  literature,  religion— it  has 
been  the  stupendous  new  factor  which  has 
accomplished  a  revolution  so  vast  that  only 
those  few  whose  memories  carry  them  back 
to  the  youth  of  modem  invention  are  capable 
of  obtaining  the  proper  perspective.  Those 
who  argue  that  the  coming  seventy-five  years 
will  witness  advancement  equal  to  the  period 
which  had  its  start  along  in  the  thirties  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  will  be  compelled  to  an- 
swer some  of  the  facts  which  I  shall  attempt 
to  set  forth  in  this  brief  essay. 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  mechanical 
progress  convinces  me  that  the  inventive  age 
attained  the  prime  of  its  splendid  career  in  the 
years  inclusive  of  1876  and  1896,  and  that  in 
that  wonderful  period  the  world  witnessed  the 
conception  and  practical  development  of  a 
larger  number  of  valuable  devices  than  any 
preceding  era,  also  that  it  is  decidedly  improb- 
able that  any  future  generation  will  approach 
its  record.  Before  our  optimistic  friends 
scoS  at  this  rather  dismal  prediction  I  wQl 
ask  ihem  to  name  some  really  great  invention 
or  discovery  which  has  been  announced  since 
1896.  They  may  name  scores  of  little  devices, 
but  if  they  will  look  into  the  facts  they  will 
likely  find  that  all  of  them  are  based  on  the 
superb  series  of  fundamental  inventions  and 
discoveries  which  marked  1876-^. 

Suppose  that  those  years  were  stricken  out 
of  mechanical  and  scientific  advancement — 
what  would  the  world  be  denied?  The  tele- 
phone, electric  lights,  both  arc  and  incan- 
descent; gas  lights  of  high  intensity  and  econ- 
omy, electric  railroads,  wireless  telegraphy, 
duplex  and  multiple  telegraphy,  the  type- 
writer, electric  healing,  all  the  innumerable 
forms  of  electric  bells  and  signaling,  auto- 
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mobiles,  bicycles,  motor  cycles,  motor  boats, 
typesetting  machines,  the  phonograph,  high- 
speed elevators,  scientific  cold  storage  and 
refrigeration,  steel  building  which  have  revo- 
lutionized our  cities — the  list  is  far  from  com- 
plete, but  those  who  are  not  properly  im- 
pressed with  this  list  may  re0ect  that  1876-96 
also  added  such  lesser  inventions  and  systems 
as  cable  railroads  (now  discarded),  cameras 
and  all  sorts  of  photographic  material  suitable 
for  popular  use,  air  brakes,  safety  couplings, 
safety  razors,  smoke  consumers,  pneumatic 
tubes,  electric  photography,  moving-picture 
machines,  the  wonders  of  modem  dentistry, 
and  the  bewildering  assortment  of  breakfast 
foods. 

All  these  and  many  more  were  crowded 
into  the  twenty-year  period  I  have  in  mind, 
and  again  I  ask  those  who  think  we  arc  keep- 
ing up  the  pace  then  set  to  name  a  few  inven- 
tions which  deserve  to  be  classed  with  the 
thirty  which  have  been  enumerated.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  discard  the  telephone  or  elec- 
tric lights  for  all  that  has  been  added  to  inven- 
tion since  1896P  How  many  of  the  recent 
inventions  would  it  take  to  offset  the  electric 
railway  systems  of  the  United  States?  Since 
when  was  there  created  an  industry  of  the 
extent  of  the  automobile  i*  When  has  there 
been  devised  two  inventions  which  have  given 
so  much  pleasure  and  created  sq  much  annoy- 
ance as  the  phonograph  and  the  automatic 
piano?  What  inventor  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  done  as  much  for  the  business  man  as  did 
the  perfection  of  the  typewriter?  Who  has 
contributed  to  the  newspaper  owner  or  pub- 
lisher an  invention  as  valuable  as  the  typeset- 
ting machine?  What  would  happen  to  the 
world  tomorrow  if  its  storage  batteries  lost 
their  efficiency?  When  will  some  inventor  do 
as  much  for  business  architecture  as  did  the 
genius  who  designed  a  building  with  a  steel 
frame  and  multiplied  the  practical  height  and 
efficiency  of  a  structure  by  six  or  eight? 

It  will  be  urged  that  the  principles  of  such 
inventions  as  the  telephone,  electric  light, 
typewriter,  and  other  epoch-making  devices 
were  known  in  advance  of  1876.  Admitted, 
but  what  of  it?  We  now  know  the  principle 
of  extracting  heat  and  power  directly  from 
coal  without  combustion  and  the  consequent 
waste,  but  this  fact  will  not  detract  from  the 
credit  of  the  man  who  solves  the  problem— if 
it  ever  is  solved.  None  of  the  things  I  have 
enumerated  was  in  practical  operation  in 
1876,  and  not  until  it  had  passed  was  an- 


nouncement made  of  the  great  inventions 
which  have  revolutionized  civilization,  and 
which  have  no  rivals  in  current  years. 
The  "American  Cyclopasdia,"   issued  in 

1876,  contains  no  reference  to  the  telephone, 
but  the  £rst  annual  supplement  states  that 
"the  invention  of  transmitting  sounds,  and 
even  articulate  language,  by  the  telegraph, 
for  long  distances,  opens  up  new  and  great 
possibilities  in  the  art  of  telegraphy.  Mr. 
E.  P.  Gray,  of  Chicago,  is  undoubtedly  the 
author  of  the  invention,  although  La  Cour,  of 
Copenhagen,  had  conceived  its  possibility 
almost  simultaneously.  The  possibility  of 
telegraphing  audible  speech,  it  would  seem, 
was  not  suspected  before  it  was  practically 
accomjdished  by  Professor  Graham  Bell,  in 
the  early  part  of  1876." 

It  was  not,  however,  until  February  13, 

1877,  that  Professor  Bell  startled  the  world  by 
transmitting  messages  back  and  forth  between 
Salem  and  Boston,  and  on  the  ^-jlh  of  the  same 
month,  his  rival,  Elisha  Gray,  did  even  bet- 
ter. The  records  inform  us  that  "Musical 
airs  were  played  on  an  instrument  connected 
with  the  telephone  at  Milwaukee,  which  is 
about  eighty-five  miles  from  Chicago,  and 
clearly  heard  throughout  a  considerable  hall 
in  the  latter  place.  Professor  Gray's  ap- 
paratus consisted  of  fifteen  boxes  on  which 
were  stretched  musical  strings  connected  with 
the  musical  instrument;  a  stringless  violin 
hung  upon  a  long  wire  acting  as  a  sound 
box.  A  dozen  or  more  tunes  played  upon  an 
organ  in  Milwaukee  were  perfectly  audible  to 
the  large  audience." 

Such  was  the  start  of  the  telephone,  and  if 
there  have  been  any  important  improvements 
made  in  that  device  since  1S96  the  monopoly 
which  controls  it  has  failed  to  put  them  into 
use. 

In  1878  Paul  Jablochkoff's  "electric  can- 
dle" made  a  sensation,  and  in  the  same  year 
Charles  F.irush,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  devised 
a.  complete  S}^tem  of  arc  lighting,  including  a 
special  form  of  dynamo  and  lamps  arranged 
in  series.  The  Thomson-Houston  system 
was  developed  at  about  the  same  time,  and 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  industries  and 
luxuries  was  bom.  In  1879  the  Edison  in- 
candescent lamp  was  first  exhibited  in  the 
laboratory  in  Menlo  Park,  but  it  was  not 
until  three  years  later  that  the  first  incan- 
descent lighting  plant  was  put  into  operation. 
Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  who  died  before 
1880  ever  saw  an  electric  light.    The  secret 
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of  supplying  arc  and  incandescent  light  from 
the  same  wire  was  solved  prior  lo  1890,  and 
save  for  slight  details  there  has  been  little 
added  to  the  science  of  electric  lighting  since 
1896. 

The  application  of  electrical  power  to 
transportation  ranks  in  importance  with  the 
invention  and  development  of  the  steam  en- 
gine, yet  few  realize  that  it  was  not  until  1883 
that  an  electrical  car  was  exhibited  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  no 
highly  important  improvements  have  been 
announced  since  1896.  The  first  electric 
road  of  working  size  was  exhibited  at  the  Ber- 
lin Exposition  in  1S79.  It  had  1,000  feet  of 
track  and  operated  a  car  capable  of  carrying 
twenty  passengera.  In  1883  the  Field-Edison 
combination  installed  1,500  feet  of  track  at  the 
Chicago  Railway  Exposition,  and  in  the  same 
year  an  overhead  line  was  designed  and  con- 
structed by  C.  J.  Van  Depoele,  of  Chicago. 
Incidentally  I  helped  Mr.  Van  Depoele  wind 
the  armature  of  the  electric  motor  used  in  the 
first  car  run  over  regular  tracks,  and  I  recall 
with  distinctness  that  the  president  of  the 
company  was  disgusted  that  the  inventor  in- 
sisted on  spending  time  and  money  on  so 
crazy  an  idea  as  an  electric  car. 

Overhead  trolley  railways,  conduit  or  slot 
railways,  storage-battery  systems,  electric 
locomotives,  central  station  construction  and 
equipment,  and  many  other  fundamental 
inventions  and  systems  were  put  into  prac- 
tical operation  prior  to  1896.  It  was  possible 
and  practical  at  that  time  to  install  electricity 
on  every  mile  of  steam  railway  in  the  United 
States,  and  while  details  have  been  added 
and  minor  improvements  made,  it  is  only  fair 
to  state  that  the  giant  industry  of  electric  rail- 
roads belongs  to  1876-96,  The  average 
layman  cannot  tell  the  car  of  to-day  from  that 
of  a  decade  ago. 

How  would  business  be  conducted  to-day 
if  the  typewriter  were  to  be  eliminated? 
While  it  is  true  that  the  first  model  was  placed 
on  the  market  in  1874,  it  is  also  true  that  it  was 
so  crude  and  imperfect  that  it  attracted  more 
attention  from  the  humorists  than  it  did  from 
business  men.  In  1877  the  invention  of  the 
shift  key  and  other  devices  so  improved  the 
typewriter  as  to  assure  its  general  introduction. 
In  the  early  eighties  its  use  became  general  in 
all  the  departments  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, except  the  Department  of  State,  and  it 
was  hrst  used  for  instructions  to  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers  in  1895.    Nearly  all  the 


standard  makes  were  mtroduced  prior  to 
1896,  and  while  it  is  certain  that  perfection 
has  not  yet  been  attained,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  future  historian  will  credit  the 
period  of  1876-96  with  the  invention  and 
development  of  the  typewriter. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  assert  that  every- 
thing essential  to  the  modem  office  building, 
apartment  structure,  hotel,  or  pretentious 
edifice  of  any  class  was  contributed  to  civili- 
zation in  the  wonderful  epoch  named.  It 
was  not  until  1880  that  the  first  steel  building 
was  reared,  and  Chicago  claims  and  is  en- 
titled to  the  honor.  The  "Montauk"  build- 
ing reared  its  twelve  stories  in  Monroe  Street 
in  that  year,  and  until  taller  structures 
dwarfed  its  height  it  was  one  of  the  show 
I^es  of  the  Western  metropolis. 

In  1876  the  Palmer  House,  of  Chicago,  was 
probably  the  largest  and  best-equipped  pri- 
vately owned  building  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world.  W  hat  would  the  guest  of 
to-day  think  of  its  conveniences?  It  was 
badly  lighted  with  flickering  gas  jets;  its  ele- 
vators were  slower  than  those  now  used  for 
freight  service;  there  was  not  a  telephone  in 
all  of  its  eight  floors — in  a  word,  it  lacked  the 
innumerable  accessories  now  demanded. 
Compare  the  Palmer  House  of  1876  with  any 
one  of  the  great  buildings  erected  in  Chicago 
or  New  York  in  1896.  Instead  of  eight 
stories  there  were  twenty  or  more,  but  even 
more  startling  were  the  improvements  which 
were  added  in  rapid  succession  after  steel 
had  replaced  solid  masonry.  From  founda- 
tion to  roof  old  materials  and  metals  were  dis- 
carded. In  the  sixteen  years  between  1880 
and  i80  the  building  became  a  complex  and 
wonderful  machine.  The  carpenter  and  the 
mason  were  forced  aside  by  the  engineer  and 
the  mechanic.  The  basement  was  filled  with 
powerful  and  intricate  machinery,  engines, 
dynamos,  air  compressors,  automatic  stokeis, 
refrigerators,  elevator  hoists,  switchboards, 
and  the  numberless  devices  now  required  fcr 
the  proper  administration  of  a  city  building. 
Express  elevators,  pneumatic  tubes,  messen- 
ger calls,  automatic  regulation  of  tempera- 
ture, absolute  fireproofing,  prismatic  glass  for 
court  lighting — to  enumerate  the  details 
which  were  added  in  those  few  years  would 
be  tiresome.  The  building  pxissible  in  189& 
was  as  far  removed  from  that  of  1875  as  was 
the  latter  from  the  highest  development  in  the 
time  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

The  automobile  became  possible  in  18S4 
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with  the  invention  by  Gottlieb  Daimler  of  his 

small  high-speed  gas  engine,  followed  in  18S5 
by  his  invention  of  a  single-cylinder,  inclosed- 
crank,  and  fly-wheel  engine.  In  1886  Carl 
Benz  invented  his  single-horizontal-cylioder, 
water- jacketed  engine,  which  he  applied  to  a 
ihree-wheeled  carriage.  In  18S9  M.  Leon 
Serpollet  invented  his  water-tube  boiler, 
which  he  applied  to  a  motor  vehicle  in  1894. 
About  this  time  electric  vehicles  began  to 
appear  both  in  France  and  America.  The 
three  forma  of  automobiles  which  are  now 
competing  for  the  market  are:  (i)  those  using 
oil,  petroleum,  gasoline,  or  naphtha;  (2)  elec- 
tric vehicles;  {3}  vehicles  using  steam  by 
various  methods.  The  basic  problems  rf 
these  three  classes  of  automobiles  had  been 
solved  prior  to  1896,  and  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  since  that  time  are  not 
comparable  with  the  results  attained  by  the 
pioneere  of  1884-96.  The  increased  speeds 
of  the  present  day  have  been  attained  through 
higher  power,  better  roads,  and  more  skillful 
and  daring  drivers. 

The  mventive  genius  of  1876-96  made 
possible  a  railway  system  of  wonderful  de- 
velopment, but  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
valuable  and  practical  devices  perfected  have 
been  applied.  This  statement  will  be  dis- 
puted but  it  cannot  be  disproved;  however, 
this  is  not  the  jdace  to  discuss  the  omissions 
of  the  railroads.  The  first  system  of  block 
signals  was  installed  on  an  American  road  in 
1876,  and  within  twenty  years  from  that  time 
there  were  invented  automatic  systems  which, 
if  applied,  would  render  collisions  mechanic- 
ally impossible.  Since  1876  the  national  gov- 
ernment forced  the  adoption  of  automatic 
car  coupliu^.  It  was  not  until  1887  that  an 
effective  air  brake  was  constructed,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  first  vestibuled  train  was  com- 
pleted in  Chicago.  Dining  cars  and  most  of 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  sleeping  cars 
were  constructed  prior  to  1896, 

One  need  not  be  a  prophet  to  assert  with 
confidence  that  the  future  will  witness  no 
further  development  of  the  steam  locomotive 
— electricity  will  inevitably  supersede  steam — 
and  no  improvement  has  been  made  on  the 
locomotive  within  the  last  ten  years.  In  fact, 
it  will  puzzle  the  average  reader  to  name  a 
single  railroad  improvement  which  has  been 
added  in  the  last  decade,  and  an  argument 
could  be  made  to  prove  that  there  has  been  an 
actual  re  I  regression.  The  stanling  increase 
in  accidenis  and  in  the  loss  of  lite;  the  com- 


plete breakdown  of  important  roads  in  various 
parts  of  the  country;  the  recent  adoption  of 
slower  schedules  by  passenger  trains  on  West- 
em  roads — these  and  many  other  conditions 
and  incidents  preclude  the  boast  that  our 
railroads  are  adding  much  to  the  sum  of  the 
world's  mechanical  and  inventive  progress. 

The  ancestry  of  the  bicycle  may  be  traced 
back  for  hundreds  of  years,  but  it  was  not 
until  1884  that  the  "  Safety,"  with  its  low  and 
air-filled  rubber  tires,  made  locomotion  swift 
and  comfortable.  Better  bicycles  were  man- 
ufactured in  1896  than  can  be  purchased  to- 
day, and  those  who  think  that  the  motor  cycle 
is  of  more  recent  date  are  in  error.  It  may 
be  that  there  will  be  a  future  period  of  twenty 
years  which  will  witness  the  development  of 
two  industries  which  will  do  as  much  for 
surface  transportation  as  the  bicycle  and  the 
automobile,  and  I, would  like  to  live  in  such  a 
time,  but  do  not  expect  to. 

Equally  remarkable  was  the  progress  of  the 
motor  boat  from  1876  to  1896,  and  while  con- 
stant improvements  are  being  made  in  en- 
gines I  do  not  think  that  the  double  decade  I 
am  defending  need  look  to  its  laurels.  On 
the  ocean  the  building  of  the  Arizona  in 
1879  set  the  pace  for  the  designers  of  fast 
liners,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  progress 
attained  in  1896  will  be  duplicated  in  a  similar 
period.  Possibly  the  perfection  of  the  steam 
turbine  may  meet  the  predictions  made  for 
it,  in  which  case  it  will  rank  as  one  of  the 
really  great  inventions  which  have  been  an- 
nounced since  1896. 

It  was  not  until  1884  that  the  typesetting 
machine  was  improved  to  a  point  where  its 
merits  forced  themselves  on  the  consideration 
of  printers.  Tests  were  made  in  a  New  York 
newspaper  office  in  1880  with  tj^iesetling 
machines  of  a  style  long  since  discarded.  It 
was  not  until  ten  years  later  that  the  printing 
craft  generally  admitted  (he  success  of  the 
innovation,  and  it  will  not  be  urged  that  any 
basic  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  last 
ten  years. 

Few  processes  enter  more  largely  into  the 
maintenance  of  the  modem  food  supply  than 
ccJd  storage  and  artificial  refrigeration,  yet 
there  was  not  a  plant  of  this  type  in  existence 
in  1876.  It  was  not  until  1885  that  the  appli- 
cation of  anhydrous  ammonia  made  it  possible 
to  erect  vast  storage  houses  in  which  are  kept 
at  varying  temperatures  for  indefinite  periods 
most  of  the  meats  and  vegetables  which  enter 
into  general  consumption.    This  process  at- 
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tained  practical  perfection  prior  to  1896.  T^e 
effect  of  the  elimination  of  this  system  cannot 
be  imagined,  and  concurrent  with  it  has  been 
the  introduction  of  ice-making  machinery  and 
artificial  refrigeration  into  most  of  the  tropltal 
secdons  of  the  globe,  an  innovation  which  has 
revolutionized  life  in  such  sections. 

The  manufacture  of  water  gas  dates  from 
1876,  and  the  first  practical  devices  for  the 
smokeless  burning  of  bituminous  coal  were 
applied  in  the  same  year.  The  following 
year  witnessed  the  successful  introduction  of 
pneumatic  tubes,  and  early  in  1877  the  first 
photograph  was  taken  by  electric  light.  Edi- 
son eidiibited  the  first  phont^aph  in  1877, 
and  in  1893  he  astounded  the  world  with  his 
kinetoecope,  or  moving-picture  machine.  I 
shall  not  dwell  on  the  five  inventions  above 
named,  but  those  who  think  that  we  are 
keeping  up  wilh  the  pace  set  in  1876-96  will 
have  difficulty  in  naming  five  recent  ones 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  them. 

When  asked  to  specify  some  notable  inven- 
tion which  has  been  announced  since  1896  the 
avera^  peison  names  wireless  telegraphy. 
The  claim  cannot  be  allowed.  It  was  in  i386 
that  Heinrich  Hertz  demonstrated  that  elec- 
tric waves  follow  exactly  the  same  laws  as 
light  waves,  and  he'  showed  how  to  produce 
these  waves  by  purely  physical  means  as  well 
as  how  to  detect  and  measure  them.  In  1890 
Edward  Branley  constructed  his  radio-con- 
ductor,* marvelously  sensitive  detector  of  elec- 
tric radiations,  and  in  1895  Professor  Popo£E 
connected  one  of  the  radio-conductor  termi- 
nals to  an  aerial  wire  and  the  opposite  termi- 
nal to  the  earth;  a  relay,  electric  bell,  and  a  bat- 
tery completing  the  apparatus.  Marconi,  in 
1896,  produced  the  first  wireless  telegraph 
capable  of  propagating  and  indicating  electric 
waves  over  long  distances.  This  he  did  by 
improving  on  the  methods  of  the  men  who  had 
preceded  him,  but  the  success  of  wireless 
telegraphy  was  assured  in  1896, 

The  stupendous  progress  made  in  the 
twenty  years  championed  in  this  article  may 
be  summed  up  in  this  statement:  The  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  held  In  Philadelphia  in 
1876  displayed  to  advantage  the  world's  me- 


chanical progress  up  to  that  time,  yet  it  is  the 
simple  truth  that  hardly  a  device  or  a  ma- 
chine survived  until  1896.  The  World's 
Fair  held  in  Chicago  in  1893  set  a  standard  so 
high  that  no  exposition  since  has  rivaled  it, 
and  the  inventive  advancement  made  since 
that  time  has  been  so  slight  that  only  experts 
could  indicate  the  betterments  over  1896, 
were  a  comprehensive  exposition  hdd  to- 
day. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  solved  the  secrets 
of  mechanics.  Any  capable  mechanical  en- 
gineer can  design  the  devices  or  the  system 
with  which  to  produce  anything  or  to  do  any- 
thing within  reason.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of 
cost  and  practicability.  The  young  aspirant 
for  inventive  fame  who  wanders  tbrou^ 
hundreds  of  miles  of  factories,  filled  with 
machinery  so  intricate  and  perfect  that  it 
seems  gifted  with  more  than  human  intelli- 
gence, has  a  right  to  feel  as  the  late  Ben  King 
felt  when  he  wrote  this  verse  from  "Jane 
Jones  " : 

Jane  Jones  said  that  Columbus  was  oat  at  the  knees 

When  he  first  thou^t  up  his  In^  schem^ 
An'  told  all  the  Spaniards  an'  Italians,  too. 

An'  all  of  'em  said  'twas  a  dream. 
But  Queen  Isabella  just  listened  to  him, 

An'  pawned  all  hii  jewels  of  worth, 
An'  bought  him  the  Santa  Maria  an'  said: 

"  Go  hunt  up  the  rest  of  the  earth  I " 

Jane  Jones  she  honestly  said  it  was  sol 

Mebbe  he  did — 

I  dunno! 

O'  course  that  may  be,  but  then  you  must  allow 

They  ain't  no  land  to  discover  just  nowl 

In  making  the  statement  that  the  machine 
has  been  so  perfected  and  so  generally  intro- 
duced that  the  wonderful  and  clearly  defined 
era  in  which  it  was  developed  is  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  I  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as 
predicting  that  the  door  is  closing  on  natural 
discoveries  and  processes.  The  great  secrets 
of  Nature  and  the  mastery  (^  many  of  her 
forces  is  still  a  sealed  book  to  man,  but  the 
machine,  as  it  exists  to-day,  challenges  future 
generations  to  approach  the  marvelous  work 
which  was  accomplished  by  the  myriads  of 
inventors  who  were  inspired  in  the  years  in- 
cluded in  the  double  decade  of  1876-96. 
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f  HE  window  of  room  No. 

,  35  in  the  HoUenden  Hotel 
looked  out  upon  a  yawning 

i  excavation  presided  over  by 
la.r^    steam    crane.     It 

.   had  been  raining  all  day. 

'  Everything  glistened  wetly. 
The  cement  bases  for  the  big  steel  uprights 
w«re  covered  with  mathematically  square 
patches  of  water  that  mirrored  the  ^are  from 
the  sky  sign  across  the  way.  The  reflections 
of  the  street  lights  dgza^ed  over  (he  asphalt 
and  the  sidewalks. 

Room  35  was  large,  bare,  and  cheerless; 
just  now  it  was  empty.  On  the  center  table 
stood  a  small  traveling  bag,  a  luxurious  bag, 
very  new,  and  plainly  a  man's  possession. 
On  the  bureau  was  spread  out  a  handsome 
leather  case  of  toilet  articles.  On  the  floor 
in  the  comer  was  a  hatbox.  The  window 
was  open  a  little  at  the  bottom,  and  the  lace 
curtains,  damp  from  the  outside  air,  flapped 
suddenly,  with  a  wave  of  welcome,  as  the 
door  from  the  hallway  opened. 

A  man  in  a  long,  light  overcoat  came  in 
quickly,  closing  the  door  behind  him  and 
tossing  the  key  with  a  jangle  on  the  tabic 
be^de  the  bag.  He  was  a  good-looking  man 
of  about  six-and-thirty,  smooth  shaven,  with 
a  slight  patch  of  gray  on  his  temples.  As  he 
threw  the  light  overcoat  on  the  bed,  his  figure 
was  that  of  an  athlete  slightly  gone  to  seed. 
He  stepped  to  the  window  and  looked  out  at 
the  uncheerful  view,  then  he  turned  up  the 
electric  light  beside  the  bureau,  and  without 
moving  from  where  he  stood,  glanced  about 
him.  No.  91;  was  on  the  second  floor,  and  a 
laddo^  from  the  fire  escape  ran  past  the  win- 
dow. The  boom  of  the  big  crane  almost 
thrust  itself  across  the  ladder  into  the  room. 
Suddenly  the  man  unbuttoned  iiis  coat  and 


took  from  his  breast  pocket  a  large  fat  wallet. 
It  was  filled  with  crisp  Bank  of  England 
notes,  some  American  bills,  a  few  letters, 
and  a  ticket  calling  for  a  passage  (first  cabin 
and  a  whole  stateroom)  on  the  big  White  Star 
liner  that  sailed  the  next  morning.  The 
young-old  man  placed  the  wallet  on  the  edge 
of  the  bureau  and  crossed  to  the  telephone. 

"Please  send  up  some  writing  paper,  ink, 
and  envelopes;  Mr.  Garland,  Room  25. 
Right  away — and —  Hold  on  there — ^wait  a 
minutel    A  Scotch  and  soda —     Got  that?" 

He  hung  up  the  instrument,  and  picking 
up  the  overcoat  drew  forth  an  evening  paper. 
Putting  the  bag  on  the  floor,  he  seated  him- 
self at  the  table  under  the  center  lig^t  and 
spread  the  paper  out  before  him.  He  sought 
the  list  of  stock  quotations  unerringly.  He 
followed  it  down  with  his  finger,  stopping 
now  and  then,  making  a  line  in  the  paper 
with  his  nail.  Then  he  struck  the  table  with 
his  fist,  cursed  softly,  and  turned  to  the  front 
page.  Something  cau^t  his  eye,  the  first 
thing,  and  he  smoothed  the  paper  out,  bend- 
ing over  it  shortsightedly.  As  he  read  he 
dropped  his  hands  between  his  knees  and 
strained  them  there  together.  The  heading 
was  as  follows; 

FAILURE   UP  STATE 
BEMINGTON   BANK  SUSPENDS 

This  Hnancia]  inslilution,  one  of  the  largest  in  Ihe 
center  ot  the  State,  closed  its  doors  to-day.  It  long 
had  been  nunored  that  things  were  not  right,  and 
the  run  that  started  yesterday  precipitated  the  mat- 
ter. Mr.  William  Harkness,  the  president,  cannot 
be  found.  It  is  stated  by  bis  friends  that  he  has 
gone  to  New  York  to  make  some  anarvgemeots  for 
tiding  the  trouble  over,  but  there  are  several  strange 
circumstances  surraundinff  Jus  disappearance.  None 
ot  the  directors  seems  to  have  any  exact  knowledge 
of  his  whettabouts.  Should  this  be  a  bad  failure, 
it  wiil  involve  many  ot  the  best-known  names  here 
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ton.     All  daj  a  Urge  crowd  hai  sur 

dootB.     An  afiDouncemeDt  is  expected  before  noon. 

The  directors  ue  holding  a  meetiDg. 

When  Mr,  Garland  looked  up  from  read- 
ing the  short  paragraph  his  face  was  ash- 
en, his  lips  moved  stiffly.  He  lowered  his 
head  up<»i  the  table,  rocking  it  back  and 
forth. 

The  knock  on  the  door  startled  him.  He 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  turned  the  paper  over. 
"Come  inl"  he  said  nervously. 

It  was  only  the  boy  with  the  writing  ma- 
terials. He  placed  them  on  the  table.  Mr. 
Garland  fi^owed  him  to  the  door. 

"Bring  me  up  the  latest  edition.  The  Tde- 
gram,"  he  said,  "and  say —  Boy,  where's 
that  whisky  and  soda?" 

"It's  coming  now,  I  guess,  sir —  We're 
not  allowed — "  As  he  spoke  a  waiter  entered 
bearing  a  tinkling  tray. 

Mr.  Garland  did  not  generally  tip  liberally, 
hut  this  time  he  hardly  looked  at  the  change. 
Walking  to  the  table,  he  poured  himself  out 
a  drink  and  downed  it  in  four  large  gulps. 
Then  he  started  toward  the  telephone,  stopped 
halfway,  and  came  back  to  the  table  again, 
turning  the  paper  over  cautiously  as  if  he  was 
afraid  of  being  seen.  He  heard  some  voices 
out  in  the  hall  now,  and  crossed  to  the  locked 
door,  standing  there-  The  boy  with  the 
paper  was  startled  by  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  door  was  opened. 

"Is  your  name  'Garland,'  sir?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  yes;  what  is  it?" 

"Did  you  order  a  carriage  for  half  past 
nine?  " 

"I  did."  Somehow  Mr.  Garland  (^ared 
at  the  boy  defiantly. 

"Well,  the  head  porter's  kinder  got  your 
baggage  mixed.  We've  got  some  new  men 
on  and  they  was  no  name  on  it,  nor  nothin'. 
You  better  come  down  and  pick  it  out," 

"Why,  damn  their  stupid  heads,  they  only 
took  it  out  of  here  a  few  minutes  ago,  three 
trunks  and  a  large  traveling  case — all  new." 

"Well,  just  the  same,  I  guess  you  better 
come  down." 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Garland,  "I'll  be 
down  ri^t  away." 

No  well-regulated  man  ever  moves  inside 
a  hotel  without  hb  hat;  the  halls  and  the 
corridors  are  the  same  as  out  of  dooi^.  So 
Mr.  Garland  picked  his  up  from  the  chair, 
where  he  had  placed  it  on  first  entering,  gath- 
ered up  his  key,  and  left  the  room. 


Now  he  was  gone'  some  minutes.  And 
while  he  was  away  something  happened! 

From  between  the  lace  curtains  a  hand  and 
arm  suddenly  stretched  into  the  roran!  As 
it  was  comparatively  darit  outside  and  far- 
ing within,  the  arm  had  a  disjcHnted  appear- 
ance like  some  spiritualistic  manifestation. 
TTie  hand — a  grimy  hand — reached  toward 
the  bureau.  The  fingers,  stretching  to  tb«r 
utmost  limit — covetous,  desiring  fingers — 
were  foiled  in  their  desire,  for  they  were  a 
good  two  inches  short  of  Mr.  Garland's  fat 
wallet.  The  hand  closed  in  a  gesture  <^ 
disappointment  and  was  withdrawn.  Imme- 
diately the  curtams  were  parted  by  a  head 
and  face,  a  stubby-bearded  face,  and  on  the 
bead  a  soft,  gray  hat — the  kind  that  collie 
boys  affect.  It  was  rather  comical;  the  man 
looked  like  one  of  those  individuals  who 
dodge  baseballs  at  a  fair;  his  expression  was 
that  ot  one  who  did  not  know  whether  he 
would  have  to  dodge  or  not.  As  he  surve^-ed 
the  room  he  grinned. 

From  outside  on  the  street,  all  at  tmce, 
there  sounded  the  shrilling  of  a  whistle — two 
long  blasts.  Wthout  more  ado,  the  man 
crawled  in  under  the  open  window  as  a  boy 
in  an  obstacle  race  goes  throng  a  barrel, 
dragging  his  legs  after  him. 

Still  crouching  on  the  Boor,  his  hand 
reached  the  wallet  this  time,  and  his  thumb 
and  forefinger  searched  it  defUy,  brining 
forth  the  roll  of  English  bank  notes,  at  «4iicb 
he  cursed,  and  the  smaller  one  of  American 
grembacks,  at  which  his  face  ht  up.  He  just 
glanced  to  see  that  the  rest  of  the  contents 
were  letters  and  private  papers  without  read- 
ing them,  and  then  he  did  a  strange  thing, 
for  he  carefully  replaced  the  wallet,  and,  stfll 
crawling,  reached  the  door. 

Footsteps  coming  I  He  paused.  V<Mces 
now!  A  man's  voice.  "All  right!  Put 
those  on.    Tell  the  carriage  to  wait." 

The  interloper  cast  a  hurried  look  over  his 
shoulder.  Just  as  the  key  scraped  he  made 
an  agile,  kangaroo-like  leap  over  the  carpet 
toward  the  closet.  As  he  shut  himself  in,  he 
wondered  if  he  had  been  quick  enou^,  t<x 
the  room  door  must  have  opened  just  as  he 
had  softly  closed  the  other.  He  stood  there 
in  the  darkness,  holding  his  breath,  his  fists 
clinched.  But  he  would  have  made  no  fi^t. 
He  was  too  frightened,  too  full  of  fear  for 
that.  Then  he  was  weak,  too.  It  bad  been 
all  that  he  could  do  to  work  his  way  up  the 
boom  and  haul  himself  to  the  fire  escape  and 
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he  had  been  a  sailor  once,  a  foretopman  at 
that.  But  they  fed  forelopmen.  He  hadn't 
fed  himself,  it  seemed  to  him,  for  days. 

Mr.  Garland  gave  a  start  of  reUef  when  he 
saw  the  wallet  was  in  the  place  where  he  had 
left  it.  He  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  buttoned 
his  coat  all  down  the  front.  "Damn  care- 
less," said  he.  And  then  be  sat  down  at  the 
table,  picked  up  a  pen,  and  drew  the  paper 
toward  him. 

It  was  not  warm;  but  all  at  once  Mr.  Gar- 
land broke  out  into  a  heavy  perspiration, 
prindpaUy  across  his  brow  and  the  backs  of 
his  hands.  He  dipped  the  pen  in  the  ink 
and  began,  "My  dearest  Madge:"  No,  that 
would  not  do.  He  tore  the  paper  into  little 
bits,  thou^  it  only  contained  three  words, 
and  commenced  again,  "My  darling  wife:" 
No,  no;  if  he  had  to  write  what  was  to  follow, 
he  could  not  begin  thus!  It  was  unmanly. 
So  the  third  time  be  attempted  it,  with  no 
prefatory  endearment,  "Madge:  I  am — " 
And  there  he  stopped.  Now  be  lowered  his 
head  to  the  table  edge  again.  "GodI  God!" 
he  groaned.  There  was  a  drop  left  in  the 
whisky  glass.  He  swallowed  it,  and  then 
without  writing  a  word  he  repeated  to  him- 
self the  lines  be  might  have  written,  repeated 
tbem  half  aloud,  dwelling  on  them  slowly: 

"I  am  an  absconder,  a  thief,  not  worthy  of 
your  thought  or  notice.  I  have  been  tmtrue, 
unfaithful,  rotten,  weak,  worthless.  I  am 
not  worth  powder!  Not  worth  forgiving — 
not  entitled  to  live —  That's  what  1  am, 
that's  what  I  am!"  (He  had  tbou^t  of  pow- 
der as  one  way  out  of  it,  but  he  had  not  the 
courage.)  There  was  something,  to  tell  the 
truth,  that  tempted  him  to  live — the  other 
woman  waiting  for  him  over  there  in  London 
— the  other  woman!  Yes,  curses  on  him;  be 
had  been  rotten  there,  too,  but  she  would 
help  him.  She  was  that  kind— she  wouldn't 
care  as  long  as  he  had  moneyl  He  had 
turned  to  her  in  the  hour  of  his  downfall  as 
the  only  refuge  left,  as  a  man  pursued  and 
outlawed  mi^t  seek  safety  with  a  tribe  of  a 
different  skin  than  his,  abandoning  his  own 
forever,  by  the  very  act  of  seeking  safety. 

The  fellow  in  the  closet  drew  a  shuddering 
breath.  He  had  heard  a  mumbling  voice! 
Perhaps  there  were  two  out  there!  He  had 
not  made  out  the  words  and  bad  not  caught 
the  drift  of  Mr.  Garland's  bitter  apostrophe. 
He  felt  round  him  in  the  darkness  with  his 
arm.  Th»e  was  no  clothing  hanging  on  the 
hooks.    Probably  they  would  not  search  the 


closet.  But — ^he  bit  his  lips  till  his  teeth  al- 
most met — what  if  they  did  I 

The  telephone  on  the  wall  of  No.  25  rang 
peremptorily.  Mr.  Garland  jumped  to  his 
feet.  Why  the  devil  should  they  be  calling 
him?  He  had  paid  his  bill  and  settled  every- 
thing. No  one  knew  him  there,  and  the 
shaving  of  his  mustache  had  changed  him, 
althou^  going  without  his  glasses  pained  his 
eyes.    But  the  bell  rang  again. 

He  took  down  the  receiver. 

"What  is  il?"  He  hesitated.  "This  is 
Mr. — "  He  hesitated  again.  "Mr.  Gar- 
land; yes,  Room  25.  What  do  you  want? 
No.  No,  certainly  not —  I've  been  here  all 
the  time."  He  ^anced  round  the  room. 
"There's  no  one  here  but  myself.  Couldnt 
have  been  this  room.  They  must  be  mistaken. 
There's  nothing  missing."  He  felt  now  for 
the  wallet  in  his  breast  pocket  and  tried  to 
lau^.  "No,  I  assure  you,  everything  is  all 
ri^t.    Mistake." 

He  hung  up  the  instrument. 

The  man  in  the  closet  had  heard  now!  His 
knees  knocked  together  and  bis  teeth  chat- 
tered in  the  darkness,  so  that  he  put  one  grimy 
hand  to  his  chin  and  held  it. 

Mr.  Garland  was  pacing  the  floor,  his 
moist  hands  slapping  together  behind  his 
back.  He  stopped  for  an  instant  near  the 
closet  door  and  then  leaned  against  it.  In- 
sensibly, his  fingers  had  clasped  the  knob. 

What  was  that?  A  chill  ran  down  his 
spine.    He  had  felt  the  knob  turn! 

Now  Mr.  Garland,  despite  his  other  fail- 
ings, was  no  physical  coward.  He  pulled  the 
door  open  suddenly. 

Without  a  sound  or  a  cry,  a  figure  leaped 
upon  him  and  caught  him  by  the  throat.  He 
tripped  and  fell  backward  upon  the  bed.  A 
glaring,  stubby -bearded  face  looked  down 
into  his,  as  his  own  strong  fingers  grabbed  the 
wiry  wrists!    Then  the  face  grew  blank. 

"BillHarknessI" 

The  grasp  relaxed.  Mr.  Garland,  still 
holding  the  wrists,  swung  himself  to  his  feet. 

"Call  my  God!    Cal  Lambert!" 

"Hush,  Bill;  for  Christ's  sake,  don't  give 
me  up!  I  didn't  know  it  was  you — ^your 
room.     Don't  look  at  me  like  that — it's  I!" 

"How  did  you  get  in  here?"  Mr.  Gar- 
land's look  of  horror  left  him  slowly;  his  voice 
was  calm  and  steady.  But  his  fingers,  as  he 
adjusted  his  rumpled  necktie,  trembled.  The 
other  pointed  to  the  window. 

"So  you  are  not  dead,  are  you?    Some- 
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times  I  thought  as  much."  Still,  Mr.  Gar- 
land's voice  was  calm.  His  hands,  however, 
once  more  had  gone  behind  him  and  he 
teetered  on  bis  toes,  his  knees  quivering. 

"No;  not  dead,  thou^  I  wanted  you  and 
her  to  think  I  wasi    It  was  the  best  way." 

"Stand  back  a  little!  they'll  see  you  from 
the  window."  Mr.  Garland  crossed,  closed 
it,  and  pulled  down  the  blind.  "Where  have 
you  been  all  this  time?" 

"Here  —  there  —  everywhere  —  Texas  — 
Mexico.  I  came  from  Honduras  last — four 
months  ago.    I  have  been  in  hell." 

"In  prison?" 

"No,  never  that.  So  help  me  God, 
Bill!  Never  that!  I  know  you  wouldn't  be 
surprised  lo  hear  it,  but  I've  kept  out  of  that, 
and  never  stole  before  in  all  my  life.  I've 
drunk  and  gambled,  crooked  and  wasted, 
sailored  it— tramped  it — and  lost — always 
lost — but  I  never  stole  until  now.  God 
knows  I  never  stole  before." 

"  Indeed !  And  what  have  you  stolen  now  ?  " 

"This." 

The  man  reached  down  into  his  pocket  and 
pulled  out  the  roll  of  English  bank  notes 
from  one  and  the  roll  of  greenbacks  from  the 
other.  Mr.  Garland's  face  grew  pale,  his 
hands  sought  his  breast  pocket,  and  he  un- 
buttoned his  coat  slowly. 

"You  didn't  take  anything  else?"  He 
opened  the  wallet. 

"No,  damn  you,  I  haven't  taken  llial  yet. 
There  it  is!" 

His  visitor  appeared  slightly  irritated. 

"Sit down, Cal!"saidMr: Garland.  "Don't 
you  think  you  had  better  have  a  drink?" 

The  reply  was  made  with  a  shiver. 

"DrinkI  That's  been  the  most  of  the 
trouble.  Bill.  I  don't  drink  any  more."  He 
caught  the  look  on  the  other's  face  and  went 
on,  "Oh,  no,  I  haven't  sworn  off;  I  never 
dared  do  that — I'd  keep  iti  I  just  get  dnink 
— that's  all."  Still  his  eyes  wandered  to  the 
empty  glass  and  the  half-filjed  bottle  of  soda 
on  the  table.     Mr.  Garland  rose. 

"Well,  just  now,"  he  began — and  then  he 
stopped.  There  had  come  a  shaq)  rapping 
at  the  door!  Lambert  rose  from  the  chair. 
In  two  noiseless  strides  he  was  at  the  closet. 
Mr.  Garland  stopped  him  with  a  shake  of  the 
head.  "Just  step  in,"  he  whispered,  "Don't 
close  it!"  The  knock  sounded  again.  He 
swung  the  entrance  to  the  hall  wide  open, 
standing  there  with  his  newspaper  in  his 
hand.    "Well?"  he  said  blandly. 


It  was  a  blue-shirted  porter,  and  alongside 
of  him  a  short  man  with  a  stubby  iron-gray 


"We  weren't  sure  it  was  you,"  began  the 
latter.    "This  is  Mr.  Garland,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Garland,  it's  this  way: 
An  officer  over  there  on  the  comer  is  sure  he 
saw  a  feller  climb  on  the  fire  escape  here 
and  come  in  this  window.  Got  in  from  the 
derrick." 

"Is  the  officer  a  man  of  steady  habits?" 
asked  Mr.  Garland,  smiling.  "They  just 
called  me  up  from  the  office  and  I  took  a  look 
Found.  Hardly  necessary.  I  was  here  all 
the  time.  There  is  no  one  under  the  bed,  or 
in  the  closet,  or  in  the  bureau  drawers.  May- 
be he  made  a  mistake  in  the  window,  or  may- 
be— "  He  smiled  again.  " '  The  policeman's 
lot  is  not  a  happy  one' — and — it's  a  rainy 
night ?" 

"I  guess  there's  no  use  lookin'  here,  Mike, 
but  they're  searchin'  the  hotel  carrfuUy." 
With  that  the  short  man  stepped  into  the 
room  and  pulled  aside  the  lace  curtains  and 
the  blind.  "Guess  they  got  word  to  Lantry; 
there  are  three  or  four  cops  out  there  in  the 
street.  And  here's  a  fellow  below  goin'  in 
through  the  buildin'  lot  with  a  lantern."  If 
the  short  man  had  taken  two  paces  to  the 
left  and  then  turned  he  would  have  seen  di- 
rectly into  the  closet,  where  the  stranger  stood 
against  the  wall,  in  an  attitude  of  crucifixion, 
but  he  didn't,  "I  guess  that'll  be  about  all," 
he  said. 

"Right-O,"  said  Mr.  Gariand.  "Oh,  by 
the  way" — this  to  the  porter— "I've  got  a 
carriage  waiting  down  there  with  my  things 
on  it.  Just  tell  him  to  sit  tight  till  I  ctnne 
down.  I  find  my  train  "  (wasn't  it  strange 
that  Mr.  Garland  said  "train"under  the  cir- 
cumstances?) "doesn't  go  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.     Made  a  mistake  in  the  time  table." 

"Where  are  you  going,  sir?"  asked  the 
short  man. 

"Boston." 

"Then  you've  got  a  good  two  hours. 
S'pose  you'll  take  the  eleven  o'clock?" 

Mr.  Garland  looked  at  his  watch,  "You're 
right,"  he  said,  "I've  got  some  letters  to  finish, 
but  I'll  be  down  in  a  little  while —  I  say!" 
he  touted  down  the  hall  after  the  retreating 
figures,  "I'm  engaging  that  carriage  by  the 
hour.    Have  the  driver  understand  that." 

"That'll  be  all  right,  sir.  Good  night. 
We  won't  disturb  you  any  more." 
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Mr.  GaHand  closed  ihe  door.  "Come  on 
out,"  be  whispered  to  the  man  in  the  closet. 

He  threw  the  latest  edition  on  the  table. 
The  trembling  figure  once  more  entered  and 
sank  down  in  the  armchair. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?" 

"I  was  just  thinking." 

"Bill,  you  did  that  awful  well!  My  Lord! 
the  way  you  bluffed  'em.  But  you  were  al- 
ways great  at  that,  weren't  you?" 

"Ssh,"  replied  Mr.  Gariand.  "We've  got 
to  talk  low."  He  jeriied  his  finger  over  his 
shoulder  toward  the  hall.  "Now,  a  few 
questions." 

"All  right!  I'll  open  up."  The  whisper 
was  hoarse  but  clear.  "And  then  I'll  ask 
some  on  my  own  account." 

"Good!  My  turn  first.  How  was  it  we 
came  to  hear  of  your  death?  You  mustn't 
forget  that  you're  buried  Up  at  Bemington 
with  a  nice  headstone.  I  s'pose  you  can 
explain  it." 

"Certainly,  just  in  a  few  words.  That 
was  three  years  ago.  I  was  in  trouble  here 
in  New  York;  some  kind  of  wire-tapping 
gang  I  had  gotten  in  with,  and  I  was  rooming 
with  a  man  about  my  size.  Lodged  like  me 
a  little.  I  still  had  some  good  clothes  left 
over — good  clothes  wear  long.  This  fellow 
used  to  wear  them  at  times.  Well,  he  went 
out  and  got  run  over  by  a  trolley,  and  all 
jammed  up  out  of  semblance.  I  don't  know 
how  it  happened;  but  they  found  my  name 
on  Ihe  inside  pocket.  You  know  where 
Featherston  always  puts  the  little  tag.  I  was 
down  on  Long  Island  and  didn't  hear  of  it 
for  a  time,  and  then  I  came  back  and  read 
about  it  in  the  papers,  read  of  how  you  came 
down  here,  having  seen  the  name;  and  then 
there  was  all  that  slush  about  'saved  from 
the  Potter's  Field,'  'young  society  man's  un- 
timely end,'  and  so  forth,  and  it  seemed  so 
respectable  a  eulogy,  and  such  a  good  going 
out,  when  I  might  be  bound  for  a  worse  one, 
that  I  thought  I'd  let  it  go  at  that.  I  just 
tocdc  his  name — I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
his  or  not — and  that's  the  last  you  were  ever 
to  hear  from  me.  So  I  cleared  out  of  the 
country." 

"And  what's  happening  now?" 

"Oh,  troubte  again,  of  course.  My  own 
damn  fault.  I  got  to  drinking  down  in  Water 
Street  and  got  into  some  kind  of  a  row  with 
a  square-head  Swede.  You  know  how  'tis 
when  /  drink  bard!  He  came  at  me  with 
a  knife,  and  1  hit  him  with  a  bottle.    But  that 


wouldn't  amount  to  much.  But  when  the  cop 
came  in — he  was  a  new  cop,  young  fellow  and 
didn't  look  very  strong — he  began  to  rough- 
house  it  a  bit  and  wanted  to  lug— jest  to  show 
off,  I  s'pose,  I  never  stood  for  lugging!  Sol 
took  my  chances.  We  had  a  sort  of  a  clinch 
and  I  got  his  night  stick  away — ^pounded  him 
up.  First  accounts  they  didn't  think  he'd 
pull  through.  He's  better;  but  it'll  go  hard 
if  they  get  me.  I  couldn't  go  near  any  of  my 
old  places  and  I  didn't  have  any  money;  but 
I  never  stole,  Bill,  I  never  did.  I've  been 
arrested!  Once  for  fitting,  once  for  run- 
ning a  handbook,  and  once  for  a  blind  jag. 
Fined  and  let  go.  I've  preyed  on  people 
who  were  trying  to  prey  on  me  and  on  every- 
body else.  I've  worked  too,  hard  at  timesj 
and  I've  touted,  fended  bar,  dealt  the  box, 
and  rolled  the  ball.  Just  a  few  minutes  ago 
I  was  walkin'  along  the  street.  Oh,  I've 
begged,  yes,  I've  be^ed,  but  only  once  or 
twice." 

"Well,  come  backl  come  back!  You're 
wandering.     How  about  to-night?" 

"Well,  as  I  just  got  below  here" — the 
speaker  was  growing  hoarser  and  cleared  his 
throat  several  times — "I  saw  a  policeman  on 
the  comer  who'd  know  me !  So  I  just  stepped 
back  on  the  edge  of  the  new  building.  And 
then  I  looked  up  and  I  saw  a  man  standing 
right  in  that  window,  counting  out  a  lot  of 
money.  Then  I  saw  him  lay  the  pocketbook 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  bureau  and  in  a 
minute  put  on  his  hat  and  go  out.  'Well,'  I 
says  to  myself,  'jeest!  tbisisacinch.'  Excuse 
me  for  talking  tough.  I  got  in  Ihe  habit  of 
it;  maybe  it  came  natural.  Well,  I  thought 
I  saw  the  cop  starting  off — there  was  the 
derrick  boom — I  haven't  served  before  the 
mast  for  nothing — and  the  rest  you  know — 
And  now  it's  up  to  you." 

There  was  no  reply.  Mr.  Garland  ex- 
amined his  well-kept  finger  nails  very  closely, 
and  the  speaker  continued: 

"1  heard  them  call  you  'Garland'  just  now 
and  you  said  that  was  your  name.  What  does 
it  mean.  Bill?" 

There  was  no  hesitation  in  the  reply.  How 
often  he  had  called  upon  the  sudden  resources 
of  his  quick  mind  in  such  emergencies,  when 
fate  hinged  on  a  word  or  lookl 

"A  little  matter  of  business,"  he  said. 
"I'm  down  here  on  the  track  of  a  man  that  is 
wanted,  and  I  mustn't  appear  in  the  case;  yet 
I  know  most  about  it.  I  am  directing  matters 
myself.     I  guess  I'll  be  able  to  manage." 
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"What  is  itP  Some  crooked  business 
you're  on  to?" 

"Yes;  but  just  in  a  business  way — misuse 
of  credits." 

"Well,  you'll  never  let  up  on  him  until  you 
get  him — I  know  that,  Bill!  You  are  hard  as 
nails.  You  never  had  in  your  life  a  bit  of 
sympathy  with  a  man  who  was  tempted  and 
was  weak  and  didn't  have  the  strength." 

"What?"  Mr.  Garland  flared  up  a  little, 
his  eyes  flashed.  The  man  opposite  him 
seemed  to  grow  reckless,  as  if  the  recollection 
of  some  past  bitterness  had  overcome  his 
sense  of  his  position. 

"Yes,  that  was  always  your  reputation; 
sure  it  was! — and  you  always  fought  that  way. 
lead  a  man  to  disclose  his  weaknesses  and 
then  play  upon  them — use  them  for  his  own 
defeat.  You're  thinkin'  of  youiself  now,  not 
of  me— 1  know  you.  You  were  always  so 
damn  upright  and  conscientious  and  such  a 
hidebound,  business  chunk  of  iron  and  ice, 
that  you  never  had  mercy — never! " 

"Hush,  Call     Keep  your  voice  down." 

"Oh,  to  the  devil  with  my  voice!  I'm 
going  to  talk.  Let  'em  come  inl  I'm  on  to 
you  now.  If  it  wasn't  thai  you  were  afraid  of 
having  lo  give  your  real  name  here,  or  afraid 
of  something  anyhow,  you'd  have  chucked 
me  out!  Yes,  you'd  have  chucked  me  out! 
You  could  do  it — I  knew  that,  as  soon  as  you 
caught  hold  of  my  wrist.  You're  well  fed, 
and  strong  and  upright,  and  well  to  do  and 
happy,  and  I'm  beaten  down  and  out,  and 
dead — yes,  by  God!  I'm  dead!  It's  in  black 
and  white,  carved  in  a  stone,  but —  "  He  was 
growing  hysterical  and  his  head  had  fallen 
into  his  hands,  his  shoulders  were  shaking — 
great,  long  sobs  from  the  pit  of  his  stomach 
had  begun  to  rack  him. 

"Hush,  hush!  Call"  soothed  Garland. 
"Quiet,  old  chap!  be  quiet,  now!"  He  dove 
one  hand  into  the  bag  that  was  still  open  and 
drew  forth  a  little  vial.  He  did  it  cleverly, 
for  his  other  hand  had  never  left  his  visitor's 
shoulder.  He  poured  a  little  of  the  powder 
into  the  glass  and  turned  in  the  rest  of  the 
soda  water.  "Here,  take  this!"  he  said, 
"It'll  do  you  good." 

The  man  obeyed  and  handed  back  the  glass, 
wiping  his  mouth  on  his  sleeve.  "But  you 
know  I'm  right,"  he  said.  "You  know  it, 
Bill  Haikness.  Oh!  you  were  smooth  enough 
at  college  when  I  had  most  of  the  money;  and 
there's  just  the  mistake!  I  was  brought  up 
with  it!    1  had  it  all — servants  and  nurses 


and  little  fur  tippets  and  ponies,  and  then  a 
big  allowance,  and  when  I  got  out  at  the  end 
erf  the  four  years  with  a  degree,  a  good  batting 
average,  and  a  taste  for  luxury,  my  father  shut 
me  off  like  that — !  No,  no!  I  must  'live 
within  what  I  made'— I  must  'cut  my  coat 
according  to  my  cloth,'  but  I'd  had  good 
training  for  that,  hadn't  I?  Oh,  the  long, 
dreary  bluff.  Tlie  time  had  gone  by  when 
a  man  could  make  money  the  way  he  had — 
I  got  in  debt!  Then  I  made  the  mistake  of 
going  to  friends — it  doesn't  do  for  the  son  of  a 
rich  man  to  go  to  friends — he's  damned!  I 
was  afraid  to  go  to  him — he'd  made  all  clear 
on  that  point — and  so  it  began.  There  were 
plenty  of  times  when  if  I'd  cleaned  the  slate 
I  would  have  started  right  again — right,  do 
you  hear  me?  Right! — and  lived  up  to  it. 
If  mother  had  been  alive!  He  wouldn't  listen 
to  me.  I  never  could  get  ahead.  Why  if  he 
only " 

"Hell,  man,  I'm  not  your  father,  and  he's 
dead  and  gone." 

"No;  but  you  married  my  sister — the  best 
and  dearest  that  ever  lived!  And  you  were 
as  hard  as  he  was.  You  were  a  success — I 
a  damn  failure!  You  helped  keep  his  mind 
against  me,  and  you  were  left  trustee,  with 
that  cursed  clause  in  the  will.  Oh,  yes,  I 
know!  Iknowl  Your  sense  of  justice!  your 
sense  of  responsibility!  If  I  didn't  'reform' 
and  all  that  within  a  certain  time  and  make 
good,  I'd  get  nothing!  And  I  got  nothing! 
I  fought  you  in  the  courts  and,  damn  you,  you 
beat  me.  You've  always  beaten  ever}body, 
because  you're  so  cold  and  just  and  right  and 
honest.  Did  ye  think  I'd  take  the  pittance  you 
held  out  and  agree  never  to  come  within  the 
Stateagain?    No,byGod!    I'dsomepride!" 

Mr.  Garland's  eye  had  drifted  to  die  late 
edition.  Somehow  he  felt  that  he  was  losing 
ground,  and  yet  he  dared  not  interrupt. 

Staring  him  in  the  face  from  the  pink  paper 
was  his  own  name — ' '  Williah  Habkness  an 
Absconder."  "Ruin  of  the  Bemington 
Bank."  He  turned  the  paper  over  and  pla}-ed 
with  it.  His  cheeks  never  blanched.  "Cal," 
said  he,  "this  is  all  beside  the  case —  Maybe 
I  was  hard.    I  want  to  help  you  now." 

"Yes,  help  me  now,  when,  it's  too  late. 
I'm  like  a  dead  body  washed  out  from  the 
past  into  your  sight  again.  You  want  to 
bury  me  once  more.  Talk!  Comeon!  How 
will  you  do  it?" 

"I  want  to  tell  you  in  the  first  place  that 
I  am  sorry  I  was  lurd  on  you." 
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"Humph!  ha,  ha!"  the  other  laughed. 
"That's  good!  that's  capital!  When  she  was 
sorry  for  me  you  wouldn't  listen  to  her,  and 
she'd  have  forgiven  me  and  helped  me,  be- 
cause that's  the  Itind  she  is.  She'd  forgive 
anybody  she  loved,  and  heip  'em  too,  and 
slick  to  'em,  and  stand  by  them  with  her 
kind,  loving  heart  and  sympathy,  and  she'd 
have  stuck  by  mel  But  you  wouldn't  let 
her!  You  stopped  her,  headed  her  off,  held 
back  that  hand  that  she  stretched  out. 
Come  now;  have  done  with  this!  It's  all  a 
damn  farce!  Give  me  up!  I  swear  I  won't 
bother  you  or  her.  They'll  never  find  my 
name.  I'm  dead!  Go  on,  be  prosperous 
and  happy!  honest  and  upright!    And  if  you 


still  hold  her  love,  don't  lose  U!  For  if  you 
didn't  treat  her  right — "  He  p>aused.  "/ 
am  the  one  man  who  can  come  back.  I'll  walk 
out  now.  They'll  get  me  somewheres  prob- 
ably. You'Umissyourtrain.   It'sten o'clock." 

Wiliiam  Harkness  rose  and  reached  the 
door  before  him.  "You  must  stay,"  he  said. 
"You  must  stay!  I've  got  to  talk  with  you. 
I  want  to  help  you." 

"No,  no,  let  me  go!  I  haven't  taken  any- 
thing. The  window  was  open.  It  was  not 
'breaking  and  entering.'  It'll  only  be  three 
months  or  so.  Let  me  go!"  Suddenly  he 
slopjjed  and  stepped  back.  "No,  no,  I  for- 
got," he  groaned.  "The  man  I  hit!  Sup- 
posing— ?"     He  collapsed  weakly,  and  all 
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his  seeming  strength  appeared  to  leave  him. 
"Save  me.  Bill,"  he  gasped  hastily.  "For 
God's  sake,  save  me.    What  shall  I  do?" 

"Sit  down  again,"  said  Harkness.  "There 
now,  don't  go  to  pieces.  Will  you  swear  to 
do  what  I  tell  you?    Swear?" 


He  had  no  socks,  but  Mr.  Haikness  made 
no  comment.  The  other  had  surrendered 
his  will.  That  was  the  way  he  aSected  men. 
The  water  was  running  in  the  tub.  "You 
were  always  a  quick  dresser,"  he  said.  "Here 
now!    In  with  you,  quick!    And  here  are 


"/  jiisl  rook   his 


. ,.  I„  /„, 


"What  do  you  v 
"Will  you  svveai 
"I'll  give  yoi 


e  to  do?' 


■  word  of  honor.  It's 
badly  tarnished;  but  it  will  hold.    It's  good." 

There  was  a  pause.     Their  eyes  met. 

"Do  what  I  tell  you  then.  Take  off  that 
oat! — thai  j^hirl  now!     There,  (hose  shoes!" 


my  shaving  things,  my  safely  razor.  Vou 
can't  cut  yourself,  at  least  not  badly,  fiet 
t<.  work." 

The  speaker  seemed  to  take  things  jocosely 
now,  as  if  it  was  all  a  great  lark,  a  passing 
joke.  "You've  just  half  an  hour,"  he  con- 
tinued.    "Lord,  man,  you're  out  of  shape. 
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It  won't  take  twenty  minutes.  Shut  upl 
I'm  doing  the  talking.  There's  the  soap 
behind  you." 

He  laid  out  underclothing  neatly  on  the 
bed,  as  if  he  had  been  a  valet,  making  a 
strange  sound,  half  humming,  half  whistling, 
as  he  did  so. 

It  was'  remarkable,  the  metamorphosis. 
As  the  stubby  bristles  disappeared  from  Mr. 
Lambert's  chin,  his  face  emerged,  as  it  were, 
from  behind  a  maski  It  was  not  a  bad-look- 
ing face,  and  on  it  was  that  indescribable 
look  that  is  never  lost — ^the  look  about  which 
essays  have  been  written  and  quarrels  fought 
— "the  gentleman  look,"  ft  was  a  face  of  one 
who  came  naturally  by  the  inherited  knowl- 
edge of  the  unwritten  rules,  and  who  would 
never  lose  it — no;  no  matter  how  often  he 
might  transgress  the  ones  .inscribed. 

"Now,  what?"  said  he. 

He  stood  there  in  the  silk  undergarments. 
Harkness  looked  at  him.  Slowly  he  took 
oS  his  own  coat  and  waistcoat.  He  pointed 
to  the  new  shirt  and  soft  white  necktie. 
"Put  those  on.  Lucky  we're  about  of  a  size 
all  round — these  shoes."  He  kicked  off  his 
own  low  patent  leathere.  "Now,"  said  he, 
"hurry,  you  ass.  Let  me  tell  you  this;  you 
were  just  in  the  nick  of  time." 

"But  you — "  began  the  other  in  remon- 
strance. 

"You  swore  to  do  what  I  would  tell  you, 
at  least  you  gave  your  boasted  word.  Go 
ahead!  never  mind  me." 

A  few  ihinutes  later  Mr.  Cal  Lambert,  alias 
Mumford,  alias  Grosmight,  alias  Brown, 
stood  attired,  fully  dressed  from  top  to  toe, 
and  wearing  over  the  neat-fitting  suit  of  blue 
the  long  light  overcoat, 

Mr.  Haikness  was  hardly  presentable  in 
his  appearance.  But  somehow  he  did  not 
seem  to  have  lost  his  sense  of  humor.  It  had 
often  been  said  that  no  one  could  read  his 
face,  that  no  one  could  tell  his  mind.  They 
said  so  at  the  poker  table,  in  the  old  days, 
and  his  colleagues  had  remaiked  it  in  busi- 
ness. To  Lambert  now  he  was  more  in- 
scrutable than  ever.  He  opened  the  hatbox 
and  took  out  a  new  derby.  He  picked  up  the 
wallet  and  the  money. 

"Listen,  and  ask  no  questions,"  .said  he, 
coming  close  and  fumbling  in  his  pocket; 


"fulfiD  your  bargain.  Take  these  keys. 
On  fhe  carriage  that  is  wailing  there  a^ 
trunks.  Good  clothes  in  them.  Everything 
you  want  and  more.  And  here  are  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  A  thousand  pounds!  That 
ought  to  go  a  little  ways,  and  one  hundred 
dollars  in  cash.  No,  I'll  keep  fifty  dollars 
of  that;  and  here — steady  now;  show  your 
sand! — is  a  ticket  calling  for  a  passage  on 
the  Kaiser  WilMm.  Take  that  and  don't 
lose  it.  It's  made  out  to  Charles  Fowler, 
as  you  see.  Your  name's  Charles  Fowler 
now.  He  was  a  friend  of  mine  who  was 
going,  but  couldn't  leave.  Drive  to  the 
Grand  Central  Station.  Check  those  trunks, 
for  an  hour  or  so.  Go  get  something  to 
eat  at  Del's.  It's  just  a  step.  Get  back 
to  the  station.  Order  another  carriage  and 
drive  to  the  steamer.  Put  on  that  hat.  It's 
your  fresh  start,  my  boy.  It's  your  fresh 
start  In  six  montlw  write  and  let  us  hear. 
If  I  were  you  I'd  go  to  some  English  colony. 
Begin  all  over.  Be  honest  if  you  can.  If 
ever  I  said  a  true  word,  I  say  it  now.  It  is 
the  only  thing  on  God's  earth  that  pays." 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I  am  going  back,"  he  said,  "to  break — " 
he  paused;  "to  break  this  news  to  Madge. 
Now,  down  the  hall  with  you;  firattum  to  the 
left  and  down  the  staits.  Don't  take  the  lift. 
Turnup  that  collar!  There  you  are!  Once 
on  the  street,  ask  for  'Mr.  Garland's  carriage.' 
'  Garland,*  remember.  Then  away!  and  good 
luck  to  you,  Cal.  Not  a  word,  not  a  single 
word.    Oh,  brace  up,  man — brace  up!" 

They  shook  hands  at  the  door. 

The  footsteps  diminished.  Mr.  "Garland" 
waited,  sitting  there  half  dressed,  for  fully 
twenty  minutes.  Then  he  put  on  the  frayed, 
worn  garments  that  his  visitor  had  discarded 
and  threw  himself  on  the  bed.  He  did  not 
sleep,  although  he  neither  tossed  nor  mut- 
tered, lying  quiet.  When  the  dawn  came 
he  watched  the  light  grow.  Soon  he  heard 
the  scrub-woman  in  the  hall.  The  Celtic 
would  be  far  down  the  bay  by  this  time, — 
he  rose,  stepped  to  the  telephone  and  spoke 
clearly.  "This  is  Room  25-  Send  up  the 
house  detective.  There's  some  one  here  who 
wants  to  speak  to  him.     Yes,  thanks." 

He  sat  in  the  chair  again  and  waited.  No 
one  could  have  read  his  face. 
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THE    TIE 

By  HUGH  JOHNSON 


FN   the   Colonel's  office  the 

|l  blinds  were  drawn  save  one, 
J   (he    wixmI    fire    was    half 
r\  whiteembers,  and  the  room 
U  was  stuffy  and  dark.     In 
<  the  gloomiest  comer  of  all, 
■^  where    the    great  polished 
desk  was  dimly  outlined  in  the  shadows,  sat 
the  leonine  old  man  himself,  his  weakening 
gray  eyes  strained  out  acnss  the  drill  ground 
where  a  squadron  of  his  cavalry  was   ma- 
neuvering in  the  white  glare  of  a  Texas  sun  on 
naked  Texas  limestone.    The  motive  and  the 
s<mg  of  the  rapidly  shifting  picture  was  youth, 
triumphant  and  resistless.     The  Colonel  saw 
the  first  loose  line  of  skirmishers  sweep  across 
the  plain,  halt  and  scamper  to  the  flanks  of 
the  solid  column  in  rear  that  race<l  along  at 
an  ever-increasing  gait;  he  heard  the  crack- 
ling r-ri-p  of  their  simulated  fire, 


"Thus  wtrtjld  we  do  lo  fli-sh  and  I. 
Turcoman.  Ihlan,  cuirass  ot  dra 
Thus—    Thus—    Thus " 


with  the  little  toy-like  mountain  howitzer 
fairly  booming  the  "  thus-lhus-thus  "  accom- 
paniment of  the  regimental  song,  and  when 
the  staccato  notes  of  the  delayed  "charge" 
finally  tinkled  across  the  plain,  he  drew  in  his 
breath  sharply  and  half  rose  from  his  chair 
as  troop  after  tn>i)p  rushed  forward  in  per- 
fect line,. charging  en  echelon. 

The  horses  were  wild,  eyes  bloodshot,  nos- 
trils red,  but  the  men  who  rode  them  still 
loosened  rein,  sttKxi  in  their  stirrups  and 
yelled  like  the  demoniac  horsemen  of  Atlila. 
Their  cheeks  were  flushed  with  the  adoles- 
cence of  twenty;  and  as  the  gait  grew  furious, 
boot  to  IxMit  and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  they 
too  became  crazed  with  the  primal  fervor  of 
swift,  irresistible  motion.  The  flapping  pen- 
nants of  the  guidons  and  the  living  manes 
blew   in   their  fines,  an.i  ihruugh   Ihe  du-t 


cloud  from  their  horses'  feet  their  sabers 
flashed  glints  of  the  sun  lo  the  Colonel's  e_\es 
and  his  own  blood  quickened  with  theirs; 
but  as  they  wheeled  into  column  and  broke 
to  right  and  left  at  the  end  of  the  course,  he 
drooi>ed  back  in  his  chair,  his  eyes  gazing 
dumbly  at  the  rows  of  photographs  above  the 
bronze  mortars  of  Chapulte|>ec. 

There  were  they — Ihe  men  who  had  been 
young  with  him— in  all  their  quaint  braveri-, 
baldric,  tunic,  and  dolman,  and  out  on  the 
plain  were  the  men  who  were  young  when 
he  was  old — so  old.  It  was  ihey — they  and 
their  youth — who  were  slowly  forcinghim  from 
the  service  that  he  loved;  and  he  almost  bated 
them — them  and  their  youth.  They  were  al- 
ways respectful— ^ven  admiring;  but  between 
him  and  them  there  was  no  one  thing  in  com- 
mon. Even  his  majors  were  young  majors, 
nnd  in  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  souls  he  was 
jHlifully  alone.  He  remembered  the  hill  and 
the  general  on  his  immortal  white  horse  and 
everj-  face  that  looked  down  on  him  from  the 
wall.  The  youngsters  might  laugh,  but  it 
was  all  very  real  to  the  Colonel ;  and  he  was 
sure  that  he  hated  them  and  their  youth. 

He  arose  and  crossed  over  to  the  mess  as 
they  came  in  all  aglow  from  drill.  The  bois- 
terous excitement  of  the  charge  was  still  with 
them,  their  spurs  dragged  with  the  bravado 
that  young  spur-wearers  know,  their  sabers 
clanked  with  every  movement,  and  they 
talked  of  "1"  troop's  error  or  "C'troop's 
mistake  in  loud,  boyish  voices;  but  as  the 
Colonel  passed  into  the  billiard  room  everv 
voice  quieted,  hats  came  off,  and  chairs 
rasixsl  atn>ss  the  floor  as  their  occupants  got 
to  their  feet,  all  laughing  ceased.  He  was 
not  of  them  and  they  could  not  have  said  so 
plainer  in  words;  his  very  presence  was  a  dis- 
comfort to  them,  and  he  scowled  from  under 
his  hat  brim  and  gutturaled  unintelligibly. 
He  walketi  angrily  into  the  steward's  room 
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and  the  door  crashed  behind  him;  be  stalked 
along  the  gravel  path  to  headquarters  and 
sank  again  into  the  big  leather  chair  beneath 
the  rows  of  photographs  on  the  wall,  gloom- 
ing. Once  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  brave 
faces;  his  own  drooped  forward  on  his  hands 
and  rested  there  long.  Perhaps  he  drowsed 
a  litUe. 

This  was  why  the  Adjutant,  who  sat  in 
the  Colonel's  outer  office  and  acted  as  a 
buffer  between  liim  and  his  regiment,  shook 
his  head  to  subalterns,  and  even  to  a  youngish 
major,  who  stood  ready  to  tap  at  the  Colonel's 
door. 

"Better  cuidado,"  he  warned.  "The  old 
man's  all  liver  to-<iay,"  and  the  subalterns 
and  the  youngish  major  tiptoed  away  thank- 
fully, having  intimate  knowledge  of  the  bitter 
tongue  of  the  choleric  old  man. 

"Lord  pity  that  new  youn^ter  from  the 
Point  if  he  joins  to-day,  two  days  over  his 
leave,"  breathed  the  youngish  major  safe  in 
the  mess  window  seal;  and  "O  Lord!" 
echoed  the  subalterns. 

"He's  coming  all  right,"  volunteered  the 
Quartermaster,  whose  business  it  is  to  know 
everything  in  a  garrison.  "Here's  his  tele- 
gram from  Perdido  station.  The  Daugherty's 
been  gone  to  meet  him  for  over  two  hours." 

'■  Poor  kid !"  patronized  the  subalterns  from 
the  prestige  of  their  two  years'  service. 

The  Daugherty  clanked  into  Fort  Perdido 
in  the  late  afternoon,  the  four  mules,  the  boot, 
everything,  white  with  alkali  dust.  It  drew 
up  with  a  Cloaking  of  brakes  before  the  Ad- 
jutant's quarters  and  a  verj'  straight,  very 
slender,  brown-eyed  boy  climbed  out  of  its 
depths  as  the  teamster  tumbled  a  long  military 
trunk  from  the  l>oot  and  threw  a  chamois- 
covered  saber  on  the  walk.  The  boy,  whose 
cheeks  glowed  through  their  coating  of  dust 
like  the  bloom  of  a  dead  ripe  peach  through 
its  fuzz,  stood  by  his  suit  case  and  gazed  about 
him  in  bewilderment;  then,  as  the  subalterns 
flocked  out  to  greet  him  who  was  to  be  one 
of  them,  he  stiffened  cadet-wise  to  attention 
and  saluted  very  ceremoniously  like  an  officer 
of  the  day  at  guard  mount,  all  of  which  was 
woefull)  incongruous  from  a  military  view- 
ixiint.  The  youngish  major  watched  it  all 
from  the  club  window. 

"Like  that,"  he  sighed.  "And  two  days 
overdue.    Poor,  poor  kid ! " 

The  subalterns  took  the  slender  boy  under 
tutelage  at  once.  They  hurried  him  to  the 
l»achelor  (juarlers;  and,  while  their  brown 
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muchachos  drew  his  bath  and  laid  out  his 
linen  and  fitted  the  bronze  buttons  into  his 
painfully  new  khaki,  they  warned  and 
coached  him  and  commiserated  with  him. 
When  he  was  arrayed  as  to  uniform  and 
girded  and  spurred,  they  walked  with  him  to 
the  headquarters  veranda  and  watched  him 
enter  the  low,  dark  doorway, .  while  their 
hearts  beat  in  sympathy  with  him;  he  was 
such  a  clean-cut,  wholesome  boy.  One  of 
them  went  as  far  with  him  as  the  Adjutant's 
desk,  unconsciously  tiptoeing  in  dread  of  the 
painful  shriek  of  his  companion's  new  boots. 
The  subalterns'  faces  were  framed  while  in 
the  window,  and  the  Adjutant  and  the  men 
outside  held  their  breath  as  ihe  new  boots 
creaked  in  the  strained  silence  straight  up  to 
the  dreaded  door. 

A  dropping  pin  would  have  sounded  clearly 
and  the  boy's  firm  tap,  lap,  tap  shattered  the 
stillne.ss  and  echoed  in  the  bare  room.  The 
silence  closed  in  again  for  five  anxious  seconds, 
a  bass  growl  rumbled  from  the  shadows,  and 
the  boy  was  in  the  presence. 

Perhaps  the  Colonel  drowsed  a  little.  He 
often  did  in  these  latter  days  beneath  the 
kindly"faces  on  the  wall  that  smiled  and  grew 
dim  as  seen  through  something  in  his  eyes. 
Perhaps  he  did,  for  surely  this  was  the  Nash- 
ville pike  that  thrummed  like  a  tocsin  be- 
neath his  horses'  feet;  and  surely  this  was 
his  own  troop  that  clattered  along  behind  him 
in  route  order;  this  was  his  own  dark  hair 
that  drooped  below  his  ears  and  framed  his 
bronzed  young  face.  Oh,  yes;  he  knew  now 
perfectly,  and  he  had  been  daring  to  dream 
in  his  saddle  when  his  "point"  might  jump 
a  Johnny  patrol  at  any  moment.  He  raised 
his  arms,  his  trumpeter  sounded  "Halt";  and 
with  his  hands  in  his  horse's  glossy  mane  he 
sat  erect  in  the  saddle,  looking  straight  at  the. 
glow  of  the  big  red  sun  as  it  sank  below  ihe 
purple  hills  of  Tennes.see. 

Far  to  the  north  he  saw  one  puny  little 
spire  that  stood  like  a  sentinel  above  the 
green;  and,  incongruously  enough,  marked 
-the  line  of  Confederate  outposts  that  stretched 
across  the  valley  in  a  chain  of  bristling,  ven- 
omous {mints,  behind  which  their  slu^sh 
army  lay  sprawled  over  three  counties.  It 
was  through  the  slightest  flaw  in  this  chain 
that,  reckless,  careless,  he  and  his  recklests, 
laughing  troopers  had  slipped  silently  in  the 
night  by  an  interpretation  of  carefully  worded 
orders  thai  was-as  daring  as  it  was  original. 
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To  a  point  on  the  southward  rim  where  the 
(Jark  convolutions  of  heavy  woods  marked 
the  course  of  the  river  to  a  low  gap  In  the 
bills,  was  but  a  sweep  of  his  eye,  and  in  that 
direction  lay  Franklin  and  the  Confederate 
rendezvous  of  prisoners  who  would  wake  joy- 
ously to  the  sound  of  his  trumpets  and  the 
roar  of  his  small  field  pieces  in  the  early 
dawn. 

Just  now  the  horses  were  jaded  and  the 
deep-sunken  eyes  of  the  men  toid  of  an  over- 
whelming fatigue.  A  messenger  from  the 
point  came  back  at  a  gallop.  The  trumpet 
sang  "Forward,"  and  presently  the  troop 
wheeled  into  line  before  a  great,  red-roofed 
house  with  snowy  pillars  and  a  little  fringe  of 
cabins  straggling  to  the  rear. 

Startled,  white  faces  appeared  at  the  win- 
dows and  a  sergeant's  patrol  that  had  lain 
concealed  for  an  hour  past  in  a  ravaged  corn- 
field watching  the  great  white  doors,  now 
assaulted  them  with  loud  knocking.  The 
sei^jeant  had  learned  the  trick  of  speaking 
gently  with  his  battered  campaign  hat  in  one 
hand  and  the  butt  of  a  huge  revolver,  held 
well  behind  his  back,  in  the  other.  There 
was  a  parley  at  the  door,  but  the  dusty  troop- 
ers braved  scorn  and  withering  remarks,  and 
tramped  rudely  across  the  polished  floors. 
The  faces  disappeared  from  the  windows 
and  sometimes  the  sound  of  protesting  voices 
came  down  to  the  men  who  lounged  wearily 
in  their  saddles  below;  but  at  last  the  recon- 
noitering  patrol  clattered  across  the  broad 
stairs  and  out  on  the  veranda,  leaving  sen- 
tries at  every  door. 

The  sergeant's  eyes  fairly  danced  as  he 
reported,  for  behind  him  trooped  prisoners — 
six,  eight,  a  dozen  of  them.  They  walked 
into  the  twilight,  hatless  and  abashed.  The 
faces  appeared  in  the  windows  again  and 
some  of  the  captured  cast  furtive  glances 
backward,  and  the  effect  on  their  demeanor 
was  noticeable.  They  were  brave  figures,  all 
in  gray  and  gold,  (pmished  and  scrupulously 
clean;  but  now  some  held  themselves  stiff 
with  flagrant  pride,  some  sneered  in  scorn, 
and  some  bowed  tlieir  heads  as  if  in  shame 
and  resignation.  Two  were  studiedly  non- 
chalant as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  the  mi- 
nutest moment  that  twelve  young  officers  of 
the  chivalrous  South  had  fallen  prisoners  to 
a  single  troop  of  haled  Yankee  horse. 

The  sergeant  lined  them  up  and  reported 
solemnl/,  "Guess  they  was  fixin'  for  some 
kind  'v  a  dance  'r  uther,  sir.  •  All  come  down 


the  Franklin  pike  together  half  a  hour  ago. 
Horses  in  the  stables,  sir," 

His  eye  took  in  every  featureof  each  indi- 
vidual pose  gravely  as  the  sergeant  saluted; 
he  passed  his  hand  across  Ids' mouth;  he 
pulled  his  hat  brim  low  and  raised  his  eyes, 
but  they  fell  on  the  faces  at  the  window,  and 
it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  He  burst  into  his 
hearty,  contagious  laugh  without  further  at- 
tempt at  constraint.  That  laugh  alone  would 
have  won  even  a  personal  foe,  and  these 
youngsters  were  enemies  by  Act  of  Congress. 
They  looked  at  him  in  surprise  and  then  at 
each  other,  which  they  had  neglected  to  do 
before.  The  innate  American  sense  was  too 
much.    They  laughed  like  boys  out  of  school. 

"Pardon  me, gendemen."  he  said,  with  the 
mirth  still  in  his  voice.  "  I  jus'  couldn'l  help 
it.  You  all  looked  so  'delsartic,'  as  you 
might  say,  'scorn'  and  'resignation,'  and  all 
that,  and  I'm  really  sorry  to  break  up  your 
fun  or  inconvenience  you  at  all";  and  then 
impulsively,  "I'm  Lieutenant  Morgan,  Sec- 
ond Regulars."  He  held  out  his  hand  to  a 
tall  youth  near  him.  "I've  seen  you  so  often 
on  patrol,  I  really  ought  to  know  you."  And 
thus  down  the  line,  disarming  his  foes,  for  in 
the  armed  intimacy  of  the  Civil  War  the  out- 
posts drank  coffee  and  other  things  together 
between  skirmishes. 

When  the  troop  was  made  Comfortable 
they  discussed  past  actions  as  men  talk  over 
hands  at  cards;  and  when  he  came  back  from 
inspecting  the  outpost,  they -met  him  with  a 
proposal. 

"We've  been  talking  it  over  with  the  Rad- 
icals," asserted  the  tall  youth  with  a  vague 
nod  toward  the  upper  regions  of  the  house, 
"and  while  they're  harder  to  convince  than 
we  were,  we'll  give  our  paroles,  say  till  mid- 
night; and  if  you're  not  loo  tired  and  if  you 
will  honor  us — we — this  need  not  stop  the 
dance."  And  seeing  a  moment's  hesitancj- 
he  added:  "It's  only  fair  to  say  that  we're  all 
right  with  you.  There  aren't  any  more  com- 
ing and  we're  not  Jikely  to  be  molested." 

It  was  a  night  that  remained  clear  in  his 
memory  when  some  small  skirmishes  were 
completely  forgotten.  Always  he  could  close 
his  eyes  and  see  the  polished  floore,  the  low, 
white-cased  doors,  and  the  sparkling  cande- 
labra above  the  laughing  groups  in  gray  and 
white.  Always  he  remembered  the  brave 
finery  of  home-made  gray  uniforms  and  the 
gleam  of  t>are  white  shoulders.  The  faces 
that,  seen  on  that  night  only,  remained  vague 
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and  indistinct,  served  to  accentuate  the  vivid 
clearness  of  one  memory — the  face  of  a  girl. 
Brown  eyes — such  eyes  as  only  Tennessee 
knows— that  danced  beneath  a  snare  of 
curis,  a  low  white  brow,  a  mouth  that  seemed 
always  just  on  the  point  of  deepening  the 
dimple  that  danced  its  attendance  to  a  smile— 
a  face  that  glowed  with  sweetness,  and  good, 
wholesome  sense.  His  clear  eyes  first  met 
hers  when  the  boy  of  the  patrols  presented 
him  to  his  hostess,  and  he  saw  in  them  the 
struggle  of  feminine  prejudice  with  a  mind 
too  broad  for  prejudice;  and  also  he  saw  that 
natural  friendliness  which  his  fresh  young 
face  was  prone  to  inspire,  whose  outward 
manifestations  he  had  grown  to  expect. 

' '  Please  don't  remember  it  for  just  this  one  ■ 
evening,"  he  pleaded,  instantly,  "I  can't 
help  il,  you  know,  any  more  than  you  can  help 
being  what  you  are,"  and  his  mobile  face  told 
quite  frankly  what  he  conceived  that  to  be. 
"Anyway,  to-morrow  I'll  be  a  long,  long  way 
from  here,  and  perhaps  you'll  never  see  me 
again;  so  it  isn't  worth  while  disliking  me." 
Even  the  regret  in  his  voice  was  conta^ous, 
and  he  saw  the  prejudice  die  fighting. 

He  led  her  away  as  the  violins  struck  up 
plaintively  and  the  eyes  that  followed  them 
lingered  and  grew  admiring,  to  end  with  that 
patronizing  fondness  that  an  incipient  ro- 
mance inspires  always.  He  was  a  graceful, 
certain  dancer,  with  whom  dancing  was  a 
gift,  not  an  accomplishment.  The  girl  felt 
the  thrill  of  his  vibrant,  confident  strength  with 
the  contact  of  his  hand  and  relaxed  into  her 
own  native  grace,  with  never  a  thought  to  the 
uneasiness  of  first  dances  with  strangers. 

The  musicians  did  not  omit  entire  bars  and 
movements  of  the  wailz,  but  they  stood  look- 
ing at  each  other  with  surprised  eyes  when 
it  was  finished,  for  it  had  seemed  a  period  of 
rest  and  all  too  short.  Perhaps  it  was  an 
obsession,  if  propriety  were  to  be  considered; 
perhaps  it  was  rank  favoritism  to  an  avowed 
and  unrepentant  foe;  but  with  the  next  awak- 
ening of  the  music  she  found  herself  once 
more  in  the  arms  of  this  unusual  youth,  who 
seemed  to  take  the  things  that  he  required 
with  no  one's  appmval,  and  who  had  ridden 
all  unbidden  and  unheralded  into  her  hfe 
through  a  thousand  unheeded  dangers  and 
a  cordon  of  armed  men,  and  who  whhal  re- 
mained at  perfect  ease  with  strangers,  cap- 
tives, and  enemies.  The  patronizing  glances 
liecame  overt  smiles,  and  admiration  wasex- 
pres.sed  without  reserve.     He  seemed  so  thor- 
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oughly  to  enjoy  their  unusual  hospitality  as 
to  place  a  premium  upon  it  and  to  cause  its 
donors  to  glow  with  satisfaction. 

"You  know,"  he  confided  to  a  group  of 
rebels  in  gray  and  white,  "much  as  I  like 
you,  I  simply  wouldn't  have  you  around  as 
prisoners.  I  can't  ailord  an  argument  with 
yolir  cavalry  now;  so  if  you'll  give  me  two 
hours'  start  you're  welcome  to  chase  me  over 
half  of  Tennessee,  if  you  like  me  so  well.  If 
you'll  promise  to  requisition  this  house  for  a. 
prison  for  captured  cavalry  officers^not  too 
many— I'll  surrender  right  now,"  and  they 
had  laughingly  promised  to  work  for  that  end. 

There  was  a  single  moment  that  threatened 
to  pass  with  the  slightest  discord,  and  that 
was  when  the  thoughtless  musicians  struck 
up  the  "Bonnie  Blue  Flag";  the  men  drew 
in  their  breaths  mightily,  remembered,  and 
stood  uncomfortably  in  red-faced  confusion; 
but  with  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  tactful, 
he  averted  the  contretemps  by  singing  it  him- 
self.   They  liked  him  better  from  that  mo- 

They  had  begun  to  regret  the  evening  be- 
fore it  passed  and  its  latter  half  was  shadowed 
by  a  knowledge  of  its  ending..  The  last  watlz 
with  her  was  his  and  the  intermission  was 
longer  than  the  rest,  for  one  of  the  darky 
fiddlers  had  been  called  away.  He  had 
spoken  only  little  kindnesses  with  all  his  at- 
tention, but  he  was  unable  to  keep  a  note  of 
sadness  from  his  voice  when  he  came  to  her. 

"I  don't  know  where  I  shall  be  this  time 
to-morrow,"  he  said  with  a  shyness  that 
excused  it,  "but  I  know  of  whom  I  shall  l>c 
thinking." 

There  was  something  in  the  clean-cut  face 
of  this  wholesome  boy  with  which  insincerity 
or  mawkish  sentimentality  would  have  jarred 
harshly;  a  Utile  perhaps  there  was  in  his 
coming,  a  Htlle  of  the  romance  that  thrills 
through  the  tale  of  Lochinvar,  that  would 
have  served  to  extenuate  if  not  to  excuse  what 
he  wished  to  say  and  dared  not  in  the  face 
of  his  avowed  disapproval  of  the  love  that 
owns  itself  hastily  and  his  natural  shrinking 
from  such  cheapness.  And  with  all  this  he 
dreaded  this  last  wallz,  and  the  thing  that  he 
felt,  thrilled  on  a  tongue  that  remained  stub- 
Ijomly  immobile,  flared  in  eyes  that  could 
not  speak,  and  drove  all  other  words  from  his 
mouth  until  he  hated  himself  for  his  awk- 
ward dumbness  and  wished  to  cry  out  what 
had  l>ecome  an  anguish,  in  three  short  words. 
That  which  it  was  that  had  .synchronized 
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their  heart  beats  reached  ap<^ee  in  the  last 
few  moments  of  the  evening.  It  was  his  re- 
lief from  his  galling  dumbness  and  the  con- 
summation of  his  splendid  daring  that 
scorned  to  sully  itself  with  mere  words  or 
vulgar  presumption. 

They  had  walked  the  length  of  the  room 
together  and  stood  in  alence  in  the  cool  Mr 
from  an  open  window  near  the  screen  of 
green  boughs  that  hid  the  musicians.  A  vio- 
Un  and  bow  lay  on  the  vacant  chair  of  the 
fiddler  who  had  not  yet  returned;  and  in  his 
embarrassed  discomfort  he  picked  them, up, 
noiselessly  caressing  the  strings,  his  gaze  lost 
in  the  shadows  outside.  The  thought  that 
was  in  his  mind  which  excluded  the  dancers, 
the  lights,  and  all  things  else,  perhaps  im- 
]%lled  him,  for  a  strain  that  had  not  then 
been  played  into  the  commonplace  strayed 
vaguely  across  his  mind,  attracted  by  its  ac- 
compianying  words  which  voiced  his  thought. 
It  remembered  itself  to  him  sweetly,  and 
finally  translated  itself  into  an  impulse,  for  he 
fitted  the  instrument  beneath  his  chin,  raised 
his  head  and  with  his  clear  gray  eyes  looking 
straight  into  her  brown  ones,  he  played  that 
air  with  all  the  matchless  Irish  tenderness  of 
pathos  that  Balfe  breathed  into  "Then  you'll 
remember  me"  at  its  inception,  and  through 
the  instant  stillness  the  perfect  tones  thrilled 
out  and  read  his  heart  to  them  through  tone 
'  and  word  and  thought,  but  most  of  all  to  her 
whose  thought  was  his  already,  for  it  came 
as  an  avowal  and  a  promise  of  his  pure, 
natural  knighthood. 

The  silence  outlived  the  last,  long,  quaver- 
ing note,  but  with  the  incongruity  of  dreams 
the  Colonel  was  far  away  from  the  Franklin 
pike,  though  journeying  thereward,  on  a  trip 
that  he  had  long  promised  himself  after  Ap- 
pomattox. No  troop  clanged  behind  him 
now,  and  only  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  glossy 
bay  shoulder  met  his  eye  as  he  rested  on 
his  pommel  and  dreamed  his  dream.  Again 
he  drew  rein  at  a  house  near  Nashville,  for 
his  destination  was  miles  beyond;  and  though 
the  spires  of  the  city  showed  blue-tinged  in 
the  twilit  distance,  the  night  was  rolling  in 
from  the  valleys  and  the  road  was  strange. 
Soon  he  was  asking  a  cheery  young  man  for  a 
night's  hospitality  and  superintending  the 
stabling  of  his  horse. 

This  portion  of  the  Colonel's  dream  was 
apt  to  be  intermittent,  with  no  ordered  se- 
quence of  events  worth  mentioning,  for  now 
he  stood  with  his  back  to  an  open  fire  and  his 


hostess  was  on  the  stairs.  There  was  a  rustle 
of  skirts  in  the  hall  and  hb  had  advanced  a 
step  toward  the  door  and  now  stood  with  hand 
half  raised,  staring  dumbly  into  the  pained 
face  of  a  woman  with  brown  eyes;  and  in  that 
surge  of  emotion,  forgetting  the  blanch  of 
his  own  face  or  the  wonder  of  his  host's. 

■The  bountiful  supper  was  a  torture  and  the 
endless  winter  evening,  with  the  host  rattling 
brainlessly  of  fields  and  stock  and  events, 
satisfied  with  abstract  monosyllabic  answers, 
was  unbearable.  A  hundred  times  that 
sleepless,  miserable  night  he  checked  an  im- 
pulse to  steal  down  the  stairs  and  ride  away 
with  his.  misery,  uncheered.  He  walked 
down  in  the  first  wan  light  of  morning,  but 
the  man  was  there  to  meet  him,  goading  his 
mind  to  frenzy  with  well-intended  banalities. 
To  go  without  breakfast  was  unheard  of  in 
the  South?  Would  he  thus  injure  the  self- 
pride  of  his  willing  host  ?  He  must  sit  quietly 
while  everything  was  done  to  speed  him  on 
his  way.  The  host  himself  would — must — 
see  to  the  saddling  of  his  horse,  and  he  was 
almost  forced  into  a  chair. 

If  only  he  had-  been  spared  that  moment 
before  the  last,  and  yet,  if  he  had  missed  it! 
when  he  stood  facing  that  accusation  that  had 
been  repeated  with  her  heart  throbs  and  that 
at  last  took  words  and  fell  upon  him  blame- 
less, with  a  quaver  more  bitter  than  sobs,  a 
bitterness  that  had  remained  with  him  until 
now,  leavening  his  life  and  changing  everj- 
attribute  of  youth. 

"Why  didn't  you  come?  Oh,  why  didn't 
youcome?"said  the  woman,  whose  lot  it  was 
to  wait  for  his  coming  always. 

And  the  man,  her  husband,  stood  aghast 
as  his  guest  rode  on  his  frantic  mission 
straight  away  from  Nashville  with  never  a 
glance  in  that  direction  or  a  word  of  fare- 
well. 

For  the  guest  heard  only  the  tread  of  his 
horse's  feet  on  the  frost-hardened  road  that 
intoned  a  question  on  his  anguish-numbed 
mind,  over  and  over  again,  and  it  grew  loud 
and  receded  and  grew  loud  and  became  a 
tapping  on  his  office  door;  and  he  raised  his 
head  and  looked  straight  into  those  brown 
eyes  and  that  face  and  heard  a  fresh  young 
voice  saying: 

"Lieutenant reports  for  duty,"  and 

he  was  on  his  feet,  quickly  grasping  the  lad 
by  the  arm. 

"What  is  your  name,  boy,  your  nanu:?" 

And  the  bitterness  was  gone  away  forever. 
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HIS    PIPE 

By    OMBRE    THAMES 

ASHES  and  dust  and  vacant  bone. 
Poor  while  laddie.     And  we—alone. 
Here's  to  thee,  dead  Firet 
His  breath  was  the  flame  in  thine  ebon  bowl. 
Ah,  Ghost  that  was  fiame  oj  my  heart  and  soult 
Thou  and  I,  we  were  all  his  own — 
Here's  to  thee,  black  Brier  1 
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>^ 


_^^^f^^^k  ^^  unsympathetic  la\- 
^^-  /''■  *     ^  i"^"  classes  the  histiir^- 
-%,B  ^  of  etching  in  America 

>■  wiih  thai  "f  the  bicycle 

,.^'  H  and   (he  Panama  hat. 

H  Occupying  a  dilTerent 

^^^  field,  the  art  of  etch- 

ing sought  to  accom- 
plish more,  and  perhaps  it  did;  but  it  was 
throttled  just  as  truly  by  its  own  popularity, 
and  it  was  flung  aside  with  as  little  thought  as 
was  a  last  year's  wheel,  or  a  shafwiess  old  hat. 
Thedawnof  that  fatal  jwpularilywassurely 
coming  when  in  1878  the  Art  Journal  trium- 
phantly told  its  readers  that  "Most  persons 
of  education  know  an  etching  when  they  see 
it,"  and  further  rejoices  that  many  can  dis- 
tinguish between  an  etching  and  a  pen  draw- 
ing. But  it  weeps  over  the  fact  that  only  a 
fortunate  few  "can  explain  the  difference  be- 


tween an  etching  by  Whistler  and  a  woodcut 
by  Birket  Foster."  A  woodcut  by  Birket 
Foster!  Five  years  later  not  only  had  the 
dawn  come,  but  high  n<>i)n.  Everj-lxxiy 
knew  an  etching  at  half  a  glance,  and  every- 
body wanted  several.  Had  not  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton  taught  the  great  public  that  etchings  were 
much  more  artistic  than  photographs?  Then, 
cried  the  public,  let  us  have  etchings! 

To  our  shame  be  it  said  that  the  public  got 
what  it  lusted  for,  and  more.  For  years  we 
got  etchings  as  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
got  quail,  even  until  they  were  loathsome  to 
us,  and  we  fervently  wished  that  we  had  not 
murmured  for  them.  Then — that  was  some 
years  ago — the  nighl  of  ignorance  and  in- 
difference settled  dovm  swiftly,  and  to-day 
many  persons  of  education  do  not  know  an 
etching  when  they  see  it. 

Watchmen  ciy  that  another  day  draws 
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near — that  even  now  there  are  signs  of  a  re- 
vival of  etching  in  America.  If  ihis  be  true, 
Heaven  save  it  from  its  friends,  that  the  beau- 
tiful art  may  be  allowed  In  develop  naturally 


brother  artist.  Lcl  us  imagine  a  central  light, 
properly  shaded,  above  a  table  upon  which 
are  the  simple  appliances  of  etching.  .  .  . 
The  artists  formed  an  impatient  circle  and 


and  the  tragedy  of  the  eighties  be  not  re-  hurried  ihmugh  the  forms  of  an  organiza- 

peaied!  ''"i.  anxious  for  the  commencement  of  the 

"One  winter  evening  in  1877,"  lo  quote  real  work  of  the  evening.    Copperplates  were 

Imm  the  account  written  by  James  D.  SmilHe  displayed;  grounds  were  laid,  that  is,  delicate 

in  1882,  "about  twenty  interested  artists  had  coalings  of  resinous  wax  were  spread  upon 

gathered  by  invitation  in  the  studio  of  a  the  plates;  etchings  were  made,  that  is,  de- 
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agns  wore  scratched  with  fine  fxiinls  of 
needles  through  such  grounds  uiwn  the  cop- 
per; trays  of  mordant  bubbled,  that  is,  the 
add  corroded  the  melal  exposed  by  the 
scratched  lines,  the  surface  elsCTvhere  being 
protected  from  such  action  by  the  wax 
ground,  to  the  discomfort  of  noses,  the  eager 
wearers  of  which  were  crowding  and  craning 
lo  see  the  work  in  progress.  This  process 
being  completed,  in  cleansing  the  wax  grounds 
and  varnish  from  the  plates,  the  fumes  of  tur- 
pentine succeeded  those  of  acid.  Then  an 
elegant  brother,  who  had  dified  out  early  in 
Ihe  evening,  laid  aside  his  br<iaddoth  .  .  . 
and  became  for  the  time  an   enthusiasiic 


printer.  The  smear  of  thick,  paslv  ink  was 
deftly  rubl>ed  into  the  lines  just  corroded,  and 
as  deftly  cleansed  from  the  polished  surface; 
the  dampened  sheet  of  thin,  silky  Japanese 
paper  was  spread  upon  the  gently  wanned 
plale;  the  heavy  steel  roller  of  (he  printing 
press,  with  its  triple  fadng  of  thick,  soft  blan- 
ket, was  slowly  rolled  over  it,  and  in  another 
moment,  finding  scant  room  in  the  pressing 
crowd,  the  firstborn  of  the  New  York  Etching 
Club  was  being  tenderly  passed  from  hand  to 
hand." 

Etching  in  America,  as  we  understand  the 
phra.se,  began  on  thai  evening  when  those 
"twenty  interested  artists"  founded  the  New 
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York  Etching  Club,  which  has  been  the 
sln>ngest  influence  in  ihe  development  of  the 
art  on  ihis  conlinenl.  Of  oiurse  there  had 
l>een  plates  etched  here  before  that  lime,  but 
they  were  isolated  cases  and  had  little  bear- 
ing on  the  great  movement  inaugurated  in 
1877. 

The  earliest  known  pure  etching  made  in 
America  was  a  small  oval  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington, done  by  Joseph  Wright  in  1790. 
Washington  had  refused  him  sittingsi  Wright 
promptly  hired  a  seat  near  the  canopied  pew 
of  Ihe  President  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  New 
York,  and  in  three  services  got  by  stealth  the 
sittings  he  wanted.    And  there  is  no  one  who 


has  seen  ihe  lillle  portrait  but  feels  that  the 
end  fully  justified  the  means. 

Alexander  I-awson  and  Francis  Kearny 
experimented  with  etching  toward  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  About  this  lime, 
too,  E.  G.  Gridley  and  others  combined 
etching  with  engraving,  as  did  also  William 
Dunlap,  the  first  historian  of  American  an, 
in  a  miserable  little  plate  which  he  pni- 
duced  a  quarter  century  later.  A.  L.  Dick, 
Kx),  etched  some  of  Darley's  drawings.  But 
by  far  the  best  native  work  thus  far  appeared 
first  in  1829,  when  D.C.Johnston,  the"  Ameri- 
can Cruikshank,"  started  a  yearly  collection 
of  humorous  drawings,  entitled  "Scraps." 
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The  Civil  War  brought  out  two  etchers  of 
ability,  fortunately  holding  different  political 
views.  Edwin  Forbes's  "Life  Studies  of  the 
Great  Army"  lack  artistically,  but  they 
abound  in  human  interest,  for  they  picture 
the  everj'day  life  of  life  soldier,  the  tragic 
incidents  and  the  commonplace,  the  humor- 
ous, and  the  pathetic.  As  a  complete,  graphic 
record  of  those  memorable  years,  they  will 
always  have  a  certain  historical  value,  their 
worth  being  attested  by  the  purchase  of  a  set 
of  proofs  for  the  War  Department  by  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  Not  thus  honored,  although 
of  much  greater  artistic  value,  were  the  twen- 
ty-nine Confederate  etchings.  Very  few  im- 
pressions of  these  are  extant,  having  been 
intended  for  private  distribution  only;  the 
copperplates,  sent  to  England  for  safe-keep- 
ing, were  ruined  through  neglect.  I  find  one 
of  them  signed  with  the  initials:  F.  T.  M. — 
A.  J.  V.  The  latter  was  the  etcher  of  all, 
and,  f  think,  ihe  draughtsman  of  the  other 
twenly-eighl.  He  was  Dr.  A.  J.  Vokk,  of 
Baltimore,  once  head  of  the  first  art  academy 
in  the  South.  The  drawing  is  chiefly  con- 
ventional outline,  somewhat  like  Flaxman's, 
done  with  considerable  power.    Some  of  them 


are  political  cartoons,  which  introduce  easily 
recognizable  antislaverj-  leaders. 

In  1866  the  first  collection  of  modem  etch- 
ings seen  in  America  was  exhibited  in  Neft- 
York  by  M.  Cadart,  of  Paris,  for  the  French 
had  been  using  the  needle  while  we  used 
the  sword.  It  aroused  some  interest,  and  a 
branch  of  the  French  Etching  Club  was  es- 
tablished. But  we  were  not  yei  ready  for  the 
gentle  arts  of  peace.  Few  of  our  etchers  were 
influenced  by  it,  George  Snell,  the  Boston 
architect,  whose  fine  "Lillebonne"  was,  I 
think,  the  first  etching  by  an  American  pub- 
lished abroad,  being  the  strongest  of  the 
group. 

For  the  next  decade  Ihe  art  made  little 
showing.  Several  steel  engravers,  notably 
H.  B.  Hall,  made  some  portraits,  which  were 
"forwarded"  (that  is,  assisted)  by  use  of 
aquafortis;  E.  J.  Kunize  illustrated  a  fair)' 
book  with  some  weak  plates,  and  Charles  C. 
Perkins  made  some  careful,  lifeless  ones  for 
his  books  on  Italian  sculpture. 

But  one  strong,  silent  force  was  working 
surely  toward  the  desired  end.  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton's  "Etchings  and  Etchers,"  des- 
tined to  be  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  revii-aJ 
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of  etching  the  world  over,  appeared  in  1868. 
This  was  a  dozen  years  afler  France  had 
awakened  and  when  England  was  just  get- 
ting her  eyes  open,  and  before  the  art  had 
gained  any  hold  on  the  people  of  Europe  or  the 
artists  of  America.  Here  and  there  in  our 
country  were  men  whose  artistic  souls  were 
touched  by  the  book,  so  that  when,  in  1877, 
James  D,  Smillie,  a  bank-note  engraver,  and 
Leroy  M,  Yale,  a  medical  doctor,  made  a 
move  toward  the  formation  of  the  New  York 
Etching  Club,  they  found  several  already  in- 
terested. This  club  with  its  monthly  meet- 
ings and  yearly  exhibition  became  at  once  the 
acknowledged  center  of  etching  for  America. 
Its  exhibitions,  beginning  in  1878,  attracted 
attention  throughout  America  and  Europe, 
and  became  thoroughly  international  in 
character. 

Fired  by  the  example  of  New  York,  other 
cities  formed  etching  clubs:  Philadelphia 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Toronto,  but 
none  of  them,  save  the  first,  long  survived 
their  early  enthusiasm.  Officially  at  least 
the  New  York  club  is  still  alive. 


The  American  Art  Review,  although  living 
only  two  years  (1880-1881},  was  a  mighty  in- 
fluence in  introducing  the  art  of  etching  to 
the  American  public,  and  its  good  editor,  Mr. 
Koehler,  was  the  "guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend"  of  all  our  etchers,  old  and  young. 

The  great  forces  which  nourished  the 
growth  of  etching  in  its  new  soil,  then,  were 
Hamerton's  book,  Koehler's  Review,  and  the 
New  York  Etching  Club.  To  these  we  must 
add  such  exhibitions  of  masterpieces  as  that 
held  in  Boston  in  1879,  and  the  influence  of 
J.  McNeill  Whistler  and  that  of  his  gifted 
brother-in-law.  Dr.  Seymour  Haden,  Eng- 
land's two  greatest  etchers.  The  inspiration 
of  a  visit  from  Haden  had  a  wholesome  effect, 
and  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  these  two  men 
set  the  standard  high. 

It  is  not  through  aslip  of  the  pen  that  Whist- 
ler is  here  classed  with  English  artists.  We 
make  ourselves  ridiculous  in  claiming  as  an 
"American"  a  man  who  after  fifteen  years 
of  childhood  and  youth  shook  the  dust  of  his 
native  land  from  his  feet  forever,  conlent  to 
live  at  her  very  door  for  over  half  a  centurv 
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without  once  knocking;  who  indeed  emphatic- 
ally denied  in  court  that  he  had  been  bom 
in  America;  who  exhibited  in  the  British  sec- 
tions of  great  exhibitions;  who  learned  his  art 
in  Europe  and  who  never  produced  a  picture 


etched  before  the  "  Master's,"  gave  rise  to  the 
famous  "penny  WTiistlers"  battle;  Bacher, 
whose  European  plates  are  well  known ; 
Gerome  Ferris,  inheritor  of  the  Ferris  and 
the  Moran  talent  for  etching;  Mitchell,  the 


within  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  In 
common  justice,  we  must  consider  Whistler 
outside  the  scope  of  this  article,  as  are  also 
those  others  who  like  him  saw  nothing  beau- 
tiful on  this  side  the  Atlantic  and  gayly  flew  to 
the  other:  Duveneck,  whose  Venetian  plates, 


founder  of  Lije,  whose  etched  work  is  chiefly 
Parisian;  Rosenberg,  Chapman,  Stecher, 
Freer,  and  many  others. 

When  we  find  upon  calling  the  roll  of  Amer- 
ican etchers,  that  over  four  hundred  crafts- 
men come  uito  line,  the  reason  for  eUminatioD 
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is  clear.  We  wish  more  particularly  here  to 
speak  of  the  good  men  and  true  who  have 
found  their  motives  on  this  continent,  and 
have  forced  us  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  home- 
land. 

In  this  four  hundred  we  find  about  sixty 
women.  America  can  claim  more  women 
etchers  than  any  other  country,  some  very 
talented,  othere  "with  needles  that  fetter  the 
hand." 

The  first  Amoican  woman  etcher  in  point  of 
time  was  Miss  Cole,  sister  of  Thomas  Cole ;  the 
first  in  point  of  merit  and  well-deserved  fame 
was  Mrs.  Thomas  Moran.  Her  plates,  exhib- 
ited in  America  and  abroad,  are  signed  M. 
Nimmo  Moran,  under  which  name,  supposed 
to  be  a  man's,  she  was  elected  an  "  original  fel- 
low "  of  the  Society  of  Painter-Etchers  of  Lon- 
don. Etched  directly  from  nature,  chiefly  on 
Long  Island,  her  plates  show  a  6rm,  decisive 
handling,  directness,  and  an  originality  not 
usually  found  in  the  work  of  a  woman.  The 
plates  of  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Emily  Moran, 
by  contrast,  have  a  delicate  and  timid  beauty, 
in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  one  who  shrank 
from  the  publicity  her  work  brought  her. 
Another  who  produced  original  and  spirited 
landscape  etchings  was  Ellen  D.  Hale,  whose 
California  plates  are  exceptionally  beautiful. 
Anna  Lee  Merritt,  who  for  years  divided  her 
time  between  London  and  Philadelphia,  won 
for  herself  an  enviable  reputation  in  two  con- 
tments,  by  such  portraits  as  her  Agassiz, 
Lowell,  and  Sir  GObert  Scott,  Few  have 
equaled  Mrs.  Merritt  in  the  quality  of  her 
etched  portraits.  Stephen  A.  SchoS  and 
Sidney  L.  Smith  have  done  good  but  more 
conventional  work  of  this  class.  Among 
W.  H.  W,  Bicknell's  strong  portraits  I  partic- 
ularly remembo'  one  of  a  chajmmg  young  giii 
seated  in  an  old  chair,  which  is  more  freely 
handled  than  Mrs.  Merritt's,  and  not  over- 
worked, as  some  of  hers  certainly  are. 

It  is  interesting  that  while  New  York  was 
the  great  center  of  the  craft  for  America,  the 
women  etchers  clustered  about  Philadelphia. 
This  was  due  to  two  easily  accessible  collec- 
tions of  good  prints,  and  to  the  residence 
there  of  such  master  etchers  as  Stephen  Par- 
rish,  Peter  Moran,  Joseph  Fennell,  and  Ste- 
phen Ferris.  The  last  was  for  a  generation 
an  instructor  in  the  School  of  Design  for 
Women,  add  was  the  Founder  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  of  Etchers,  Mr,  Ferris, 
known  chiefly  as  one  of  our  best  reproductive 
etchers,  has  done  (mgmal  work  also,  from  the 


days  when  he  cut  his  plates  from  an  old  cop- 
per boiler,  to  1906  when,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one,  he  completed  two  portraits. 

"American  Etchers,"  a  book,  as  I  remem- 
ber it,  from  which  the  publisher  was  proud  to 
omit  his  name,  appeared  in  1885.  Among 
the  illustrations  is  a  badly  drawn,  zealously 
bitten  etching,  bravely  signed  in  youthful 
confidence,  "C,  A.  Piatt,  188a."  It  is  con- 
spicuously the  poorest  thing  in  the  book.  In 
Th*  Etcher  (En^ish),  Piatt's  "Rockport" 
(1881)  had  already  appeared,  and  any  atten- 
tion it  received  here  was  due,  I  judge,  to  the 
startling  note  which  accompanied  it:  "Rock- 
port  ...  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  is  chiefly  in- 
habited by  fishermen.  New  England  was 
colonized  in  1630  by  English  fishermen,  who 
selected  it  for  its  peculiar  fitness  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  their  labor,"  Not  long  after  these 
two  plates  appeared,  Mr.  Frederick  Keppd 
showed  a  proof  of  Piatt's  "Market  Slip,  St. 
John,  N.  B,,"  to  a  company  of  connoisseurs 
in  Beriin.  When  he  had  convinced  them 
that  the  etching  came  from  America,  a  Milan- 
ese among  the  number  exclaimed,  "  Je  savais 
qu'on  trouve  en  Am^rique  le  pore  et  le  ptf- 
trole;  mais  je  ne  savais  pas  qu'Am^rique 
produisait  les  ceuvres  d'art  comme  ceci."  It 
was  this  same  [date  which  Sir  Seymour  Haden 
once  declared  the  finest  etching  ever  done  in 
America.  He  must  have  been  a  prophet  in- 
deed who  could  have  predicted  the  "Market 
Slip"  from  either  of  Mr.  Piatt's  plates.  Just 
out  of  his  teens,  young  Piatt  began  etching 
under  the  good  influence  of  Stephen  Parrish. 
He  had  ability  and  courage,  and  he  sketched 
and  etched  and  exhibited  with  energy.  Be- 
fore he  was  thirty,  he  had  produced  plates 
which  have  never  been  excelled  in  America — 
"The  Market  Slip,"  "At  Hartford,"  "llie 
Two  Sloops,"  for  example.  Simple,  strong, 
and  stimulating,  Mr.  Piatt's  plates,  more  than 
those  of  any  other  American,  show  the  true 
etcher's  touch. 

Stephen  Parrish  is  another  to  whom  the 
future  historian  of  American  art  must  accord 
a  high  place,  Mr.  Hamerton  speaks  of  Mr. 
Parrish  in  i88a  as  "one  of  the  most  sincere 
and  straightforward  of  living  etchers,"  whose 
"plates  ^ow  no  fatigue,  but  always  honesty 
of  purpose,"  and,  finally,  "an  American  who 
loves  Americaji  lands  and  shores."  It  might 
further  have  been  said,  the  most  beloved  of  all 
American  etchers.  Piatt  and  Pennell  and 
Colman  did  considerable  work  abroad;  Par- 
rish abnost  none.    With  gratitude  be  it  saJd 
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that  he  etched  the  Atlantic  shore  from  St. 
John,  N,  B.,  to  Key  West,  and  the  inland  wa- 
ter ways  of  aU  New  England  and  New  York, 
producing  a  series  of  plates  well  received  in 
our  day,  and  for  which  our  children's  children 
will  rise  up  and  caU  him  blessed.  Parrish's 
"Low  Tide,"  a  wonderfully  strong  and  beau- 
tiful plate,  generally  considered  his  master- 
piece, was  [mrchased  in  i88a  for  the  Imperial 
Collection  at  Vienna. 

A  few  years  older  than  Mr.  Piatt,  a  dozen 
years  the  junior  of  Mr.  Parrish,  Joseph  Pen- 
nell  began  etching  at  the  same  time.  Per- 
haps no  otiier  American  etcher  enjoys  such  a 
world-wide  reputation,  for  he  has  worked  in 
almost  every  country  in  Europe.  London  has 
been  his  home  for  many  yeai^;  indeed,  so  long 
that  he  is  by  many  considered  an  English- 
man. We  remember  with  pleasure  that  it 
was  in  America  that  Mr.  Pennell  made  his 
reputation  as  an  etcher,  and  that  his  latest 
plates  are  of  New  York  skyscrapers.  In 
1881  his  name  and  Mr.  Piatt's  were  new  in  the 
artistic  world;  two  years  later  both  were  doing 
masterly  things;  in  five  years  both  were  fa- 
mous. Mr.  Piatt  is  now  devoting  all  his  time 
to  architecture;  Mr.  Pennell  is  still  etching. 
In  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  he  was  award- 
ed the  only  gold  medal  given  for  etching  in 
the  American  section.  Mr.  Howells  has  said 
that  he  is  simply  irresistible  as  an  etcher, 
and  the  Art  Journal  (1900)  asserts  that  such 
amazing  industry  "  could  belong  to  an  Ameri- 
can only." 

Two  other  important  men  who,  like  Piatt, 
Parrish,  and  Pennell,  used  generally  'long- 
shore motives,  were  R.  Swain  Gi£Ford,of  New 
England,  and  Henry  Farrer,  of  Old  England. 
Mr.  Farrer  etched  harbor  scenes,  chiefly  of 
New  York,  and  also  fine  old  trees  at  twilight. 
Painfully  elaborate  at  first,  his  later  work 
was  freer,  and  it  was  always  popular.  "The 
Tow,"  "On  the  Hillside,"  and  "Evening 
near  a  Fishing  Village  "  show  him  at  his  best, 
and  these  are  plates  to  be  proud  of. 

Thomas  Kforan,  who  came  to  us  from  Eng- 
land, back  in  the  forties,  sometimes  etched 
marines,  although  he  is  essentially  a  land- 
scapie  man.  He  discovered  the  artistic  possi- 
bilities of  our  great  Southwest,  and  immor- 
talized it  with  brush  and  point.  Trained  to 
wood  engraving,  his  hand  made  no  false 
moves  when  guiding  the  etcher's  needle;  a 
line  of  abundant  grace  and  freedom  resulted. 
There  is  a  delightful  romantic  quality  In  many 
of  his  plates. 


Kruseman  van  Elten,  another  of  our  foreign 
bom  artists,  etched  quiet  watec  courses,  with 
well-massed  trees  and  delightful  skies.  Al- 
though his  motives  are  much  alike,  they  never 
fail  to  strike  the  right  note,  and  they  have  won 
their  author  many  medals. 

In  being  sketchy  and  suggestive,  the  work  of 
Samuel  Colman  differs  widely  from  that  of 
Moran  or  van  Elten.  While  his  etchings 
were  never  popular,  they  appeal  stron^y  to 
the  intellectual,  the  imaginative,  the  poetic. 
Although  his  line  is  too  well  considered  to  be 
absolutely  free,  Mr.  Colman's  plates  show 
etching  as  the  artist's  art, — individual  and 
autographic  in  a  high  degree  and  bearing 
evidence  that  the  work  was  a  delight  to  his 

Km,  Bellows,  Falconer,  Garrett,  Yale, 
Miller,  Kimball  ,Vanderiioof,  Woodbury,  Beal, 
Minor,  Rost,  and  Stetson  are  some  of  the 
more  important  landscape  men  of  whom  I 
should  like  to  speak,  dJd  not  lack  of  space  for- 
bid. There  is,  however,  one  for  whom  space 
must  be  reserved,  one  who  before  etdiing 
became  popular  bad  "  bitched  his  wagon  to  a 
star,"  and  who,  throu^out  the  long  years 
since, — years  of  noble  triumph,  and  galling 
degradation  of  the  art  he  loves, — has  never 
lost  hold.  This  man  is  James  D.  Smillie,  one 
of  the  most  gifted  etchers  America  has  [vo- 
duced.  Hemadeanetchingbeforehewaseight 
years  old,  and  to-day,  at  seventy-five,  he  is 
hopefuUy,  earnestly,  and  gratuitously  instruct- 
ing any  students  of  the  National  Academy 
who  evince  an  interest  In  the  art.  Besides  the 
regular  method  of  etching,  Mr.  Smillie  has 
used  aquatint,  soft  ground,  mezzotint,  anddiy- 
pomt.  Although  the  greater  part  of  his 
original  work  is  landscape,  he  has  also  done 
figures,  portraits,  animals,  and  still  life.  Crit- 
ics have  called  his  line  mechanical  and  en- 
graver-like; indeed,  he  himself  says  that  he 
was  hampered  by  the  traditions  of  his  <Ad 
profession.  As  a  matter  of  fact  bis  line  is 
usually  a  thing  of  life,  of  force,  and  of  beauty. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  biting  parts  of  his  plates 
deeply,  hence  his  color  is  rich  and  sati^ying. 
His  "Old  Cedars  on  the  Coast  of  Maine"  is 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  American  etching. 
Tremendously  bold,  yet  not  in  the  least  harsh, 
its  FKidering,  especially  in  the  quality  of  line, 
silences  all  criticism:  one  can  find  hours  of  en- 
joyment studying  the  details  of  fonhs,  without 
losing  sight  of  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  There 
is  wind  here  that  is  making  things  move,  and 
there  are  sunshine  and  shadow  £at  battle  Ua 
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supremacy.  In  i88i  F,  de  Schennis,  a  Swiss 
etcher  of  some  repute,  admired  this  plate  so 
much  that  he  copied  it,  omitting  only  the 
etcher's  name,  and  issued  it,  reversed,  bearing 
his  own  signature. 

The  human  figure  has  not  been  much  used 
in  the  motives  of  our  etchers;  men  like  Blum, 
Chase,  Brennan,  McCutcheon,Dielman, Shir- 
law,  Lippincott,  and  Ehninger  have  turned 
aside  from  their  regular  work  to  show  us 
that  ihey  could  etch  the  human  figure,  and 
do  it  well,  but  there  they  are  content  to  let 
the  matter  rest.  Ignaz  M.  Gaugengigl's  etch- 
ings are  often  based  on  his  paintings,  but  he 
has  also  done  many  original  plates,— ^indeed, 
is  stili  doing  them.  They  are  etched  in  a 
spirited,  even  joyous  manner.  His  figures 
are  strikingly  individual  both  in  subject  and 
pose. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  classify  the  etched 
work  of  F,  S.  Church,  composed  as  it  is  of 
ideal,  semiclassicaliy  draped  figures,  usually 
accompanied  by  some  animals,  and  carrying 
such  lilies  as  "The  Lion  in  Love,"  "A  Pa- 
thetic Ballad,"  "The  Witch's  Daughter." 
They  are  never  well  drawn,  but  they  are  de- 
lightfully naive,  very  original,  and  poetic  in 
spirit. 

American  etchers  avoid  animals  quite  as 
much  as  they  do  the  human  figure.  Charles 
Volkmar,  a  pupil  of  Barye,  one  of  the  few  who 
have  done  anything  with  animals,  made  the 
strange  choice  of  ducks  as  his  specialty.  His 
"Family  of  Quacks,"  "Far  from  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd,"  "Family  Reunion,"  etc.,  have 
been  well  received  by  the  press  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  have  been  awarded  several  medals. 
The  high  reputation  of  J.  A.  S.  Monks's 


sheep  is  well  known  and  has  been  honestly 

earned. 

The  most  versatile  American'  etcher  of  ani- 
mals isFeler  Moran,  sometime  lithographer, 
engraver,  scenepainter,  actor,  etcher  for  thirty- 
two  years, — artist  always,  who  is  equally  fond 
of  all  the  domestic  animals.  His  plates  have 
enou|^  pictorial  quality  to  interest  the  pub- 
lic, yet  to  give  this  they  are  not  sacrificed 
artistically.  Never  artificial  or  thin,  there  is 
a  satisfying  completeness  about  them;  his  fig- 
ures have  another  side,  and  there  are  things 
behind  and  beyond.  He  has  also  made 
plates  in  mezzotint  and  dry-point,  but  his 
small  line  etchings,  which  show  great  mastery 
of  line  and  mass,  are  enough  on  which  to 
build  a  high  reputation. 

At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876  Peter 
Moran  was  the  only  American  etcher  repre- 
sented. He  sent  fourteen  plates.  At  the 
Exhibition  of  Women  Etchers  of  America 
(New  York,  1888),  which  registered  high  tide 
in  the  affairs  of  etching  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
there  were  500  plates.  The  last  New  York 
Etching  Club  Exhibitbn  (1893)  had  149 
plates,  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous 
year.  At  one  of  the  recent  expositions,— I 
think  it  was  the  Pan-American  at  Bufialo, — 
the  committee's  appeal  for  etchings  met  with' 
no  response  whatever.  This  marks  the  low 
tide.  At  the  American  Water  Color  Soci- 
ety's 1906  Exhibition,  one  gallery  was  hung 
with  over  a  hundred  recent  etchings,  which 
made  a  good  and  encouraging  show,  eleven  of 
the  exhibitors  being  new  men.  Mr.  Smil- 
lie's  pupils  are  doing  some  good  work  at  the 
National  Academy.  Perhaps  the  tide  has 
turned. 
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By   ALICIA  VAN    BUREN 

LAST  night  into  this  quiet  room  you  came 
And  stood  beside  my  couch,  and  called  my  name; 
And  then  my  heart,  which  for  one  moment  thrilled 
With  old-time  joy,  once  more,  ala-s!  was  filled 
With  pain,  for  as  I  stretched  my  hand  to  where 
You  stood,  I  woke  and  found  you  were  not  there. 

But  some  day,  dearest,  some  day  when  I  take 
The  last  earth-sleep,  you'll  greet  me  as  I  wake. 
And  press  my  lips,  and,  holding  fast  my  hand. 
Will  safely  lead  me  to  your  own  far  land. 
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iHENEVER  an  advocate 
speaks,  or  a  political  plat- 
form resolves  either  for  or 
agaiDst  an  extension  of  the 
national  functions  into  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  pub- 
lic utilities,  a  certain  few  of 
these  utilities  come  to  mind  as  the  probable 
object  of  first  attention.  Certainly  govern- 
ment ownership  of  railways,  telegraphs,  and 
telephones,  and  the  operation  of  savings 
banks  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  would 
appear  early  in  the  list  to  be  discussed.  Every 
session  of  Congress  sees  one  or  more  of  these 
proposed,  and  doomed  to  oblivion. 

All  projects  that  are  supposed  to  savor  of 
'sodalism  have  been  denounced  by  the 
mighty  in  the  seats  of  authority,  defeated  in 
Congress,  and  spumed  from  political  plat- 
forms. It  is,  therefore,  a  startling  revela- 
tion that  while  practical  men  have  been  de- 
crying government  ownership  as  something 
impossible  in  this  Republic,  unless  we  chose 
to  change  the  whole  spirit  and  character  of 
the  government,  the  federal  hand  has  reached 
out  and  has  either  purchased  or  established, 
and  is  operating  transportation  lines,  tele- 
graph, telephone,  and  cable  systems,  postal 
savings  banks,  cold-storage  establishments, 
and  many  other  utiUties  of  a  public  character. 
The  government  has  gone  quietly  and  per- 
sistently ahead  and  is  now  accomplishing 
effectively  and  with  profit  the  things  which 
millions  of  citizens  have  opposed  as  imprac- 
ticable and  a  menace  to  individuaJism, 
Government  ownership  has  not  ushered  in 
Arcady.  But  the  railway  fares,  freight 
charge  i,  steamship  rales,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  cable  tolls,  cold  storage,  and 
other  prices  fixed  by  federal  control  have 


been  in  a  number  of  instances  cut  down  from 
the  schedule  established  by  trijsts. 

Regardless  of  economic  theories  upon  this 
subject,  the  facts  are  that  Uncle  Sam's  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  business  have  already 
assumed  wide  scope  and  undeniable  sig- 
nificance. 

DNCLE  SAH'S  telegraph  AND  CABLE  SYSTEU 

The  United  States  Government  now  owns 
and  operates  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
intricate  commercial  cable  and  telegraph 
systems  in  the  world.  This  undertaking  is 
the  Washington- Alaska  cable  and  telegraph 
system,  uniting  the  cities  of  the  United  Slates 
and  the  world  in  general  with  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  Alaskan  coast,  the  Yukon  valley, 
and  the  region  around  Bering  Straits. 

A  study  of  this  colossal  and  successful 
project  should  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  that 
Uncle  Sam  has  the  capacity  to  construct  and 
the  ability  to  direct  government  telegraph 
lines.  The  goverrunent  cables  kept  busy  by  the 
commercial  interests  between  our  dties  and 
the  communities  in  the  remote  regions  of  the 
Arctic  would  reach  from  Newfoundland  to 
the  Irish  coast;  the  land  lines  would  stretch 
from  the  national  capital  to  New  Mexico, 
Here  is  a  government -owned  and  operated 
system  of  communicalion  under  the  very  ■ 
Republic  within  which  critics  eloquently 
insist  that  federal  ownership  and  control  of 
pubUc  utilities  is  a  chimerical  policy  which 
no  friend  of  the  nation  can  espouse. 

It  is  frequently  urged  that  one  insur- 
mountable obstacle  against  successful  federal 
proprietorship  and  administration  of  such 
undertakings  is  that  the  red  tape  and  inertia 
of  the  government  would  prevent  federal 
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I  from  takJDg  advantage  of  op- 
portunity, and  that  the  real  service  which  the 
public  demands  can  be  supplied  only  by 
individuals  and  companies  prompted  to  en- 
terprise by  the  promise  of  profit. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  Uncle  Sam's  great 
cable  and  telegraph  system  has  its  northern 
ramifications  through  a  wilderness,  wild  and 
trackless,  over 
which  many  con- 
servative engineers 
and  men  of  busi- 
ness declared  it 
would  be  impos- 
sible successfully  to 
construct  and  op- 
erate a  modem  sys- 
tem of  coniinuni- 
catioQ.  Of  the  land 
lines  in  this  system, 
1,433  miles  were 
built  and  are  in 
successful  opera- 
tion in  sections  de- 
void of  roads  or 
traib. 

For  many  years 
the  laying  down  of 
long  submarine  ca- 
bles had  been  in- 
trusted   to  British 
experience,  backed 
by  the  capital  of 
that  land.     The 
cable  operators  of 
England  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  best,  the  cable  machinery 
of  that  country  peculiarly  advanced,  and  the 
whole  industry  the  result  of  more  than  a 
generation  of  virtual  British  monopoly. 

It  is  dgnificant  of  the  scientific  progress 
possible  under  federal  management,  that 
Uncle  Sam's  new  style  of  ocean  cable  now  in 
operation  between  Sitka  and  Seattle,  a  dis- 
tance of  1 ,070  miles,  and  resting  on  the  bed  of 
the  sea  from  one  thousand  to  seventeen 
hundred  fathoms  deep,  proved  to  be  not  only 
cheaper  in  cost  of  construction  than  any  of 
the  commerdai  cables  devised  for  private 
-  companies,  but  to  have  a  transmitting  power 
greater  by  twenty-five  per  cent  than  the 
gutta-percha  cables  reaching  under  the 
Atlantic  between  Europe  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  cable  was  manufactured 
m  New  Jereey,  and  had  to  be  transported  on 
a  cable  ship  12,000  miles  around  Cape  Horn 


"pTeiident  and 


before  Uncle  Sam,  as  promoter,  began  to  pay 
the  coi!  into  the  Pacific. 

Despite   the   unpropitious   physical   con- 
ditions, there  has  been  but  one  interruption 
of  the  Seatde-Sitka  section  of  1,073  miles, 
and  but  one  in  the  Sidca-Valdez  cable  of 
more  than  600  miles.    The  first  was  caused 
by  a  dragging  anchor  in  the  bay  near  Port 
Lawton,  and  the  in- 
jury to  the  Valdez 
cable  was  caused 
by  a  humpLacked 
whale  that    got 
tangled  in  the  coil 
and  killed  itself  in 
efforts  to  escape. 

Under  Norton 
Sound  the  cable 
was  ground  away 
by  icebergs,  nor 
could  the  line  be 
permanently  main- 
tained. Theoreti- 
cally under  the 
ponderousness  o  f 
government  own- 
ership, a  project 
defeated  by  the  . 
eternal  crunching 
of  polar  ice  would 
have  been  aban- 
doned. Instead, 
,  „  federal    enterprise 

«"■"""'  """"'g'^-  erected    wireless 

towers  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of 
Norton  Sound,  107  miles  apart,  and  to-day 
the  cable,  the  wireless  section,  and  the  land 
lines  are  operated  as  a  harmonious  whole. 

Uncle  Sam  takes  pride  in  reporting  that  his 
has  been  the  only  long  wireless  system  in  the 
world  operated  as  part  of  a  telegraph  system, 
engaged  in  commercial  business.  More  than 
a  million  words  per  annum  are  sent  across 
that  sea  in  the  far  north,  and  are  then  trans- 
milted  to  cable  and  telegraph  lines  connected 
with  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  success 
of  the  United  Stales  as  the  owner  and  opera- 
tor of  a  great  telegraph  system  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  although  thousands  of  the 
messages  are  couched  in  commercial  codes, 
the  wireless  section  has  not  a  single  error 
charged  against  its  record. 

An  argument  constantly  reiterated  is  that 
genius  serving  the  government  is  not  kindled 
into  great  usefulness.    The  resourcefulness 
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of  official  opemtors  has  been  conspicuously 
displayed  in  making  our  wireless  system  in 
the  region  of  the  Arctic  immune  from 
electrical  storms  and  all  conditions  of  weather 
and  ice'.  A  sergeant  serving  as  operator  has 
perfected  a  new  device  increasing  the  sending 
capacity  by  -wireless  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
words  a  minute.  It  is  obvious  that  private 
corporations  have  not  succeeded  in  monop- 
olizing the  mechanical  genius  in  the  United 
States. 

Many  instances  have  been  died  to  prove 
that  the  American  government  cannot  con- 
struct a  plant  for  a  great  enterprise  as 
economically  as  a  private  company  can. 
The- cost  of  constructing  the  2,347  miles  of 
Uncle  Sam's  submarine  cable  was  $1,144,907. 
In  the  United  States  to-day  a  similar  enter- 
prise by  a  private  corporation  would  involve 
an  expenditure  twenty  per  cent  greater  than 
the  government's  outlay  in  constructing  the 
line  under  the  Pacific  to  our  far  territory  in 
the  Northwest, 

The  great  federal  system  making  the 
commerce  of  the  commonwealth  and  Alaska 
one,  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years,  and 
the  statement  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of 
the  United  Stales  Army  is  that  Uncle  Sam's* 
cable  is  "commercially  worth  more  to-day 
than  it  h&s  cost  the 
United  States." 

There  is  not 
throughout  the 
worid  a  more  com- 
plete vindication  of 
the  feasibility  of  fed- 
eral ownership.  In 
every  detail  the  co- 
lossal project  has 
been  engineered  by 
the  government. 
The  system  was  con- 
structed under  the 
supervision  of  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and 
in  the  main  the  labor 
was  performed  by 
soldiers. 

In  the  statement 
of  the  cost  of  Uncle 
Sam's  big  commer- 
cial  enterprise  the 

sums  expended  for  ^ 

the  transportation,  .,^ 

subsistence,    cloth- 
ing, and  pay  of  the  "Laying  the  cahle 


members  of  the  army  engaged  were  included, 
and  even  on  this  basis  It  is  found  that  the 
federal  economy  in  building  the  line  is  a 
model  worthy  of  study  by  competing  com- 
panies. 

The  results  of  the  government's  system 
have  been  witnessed  by  a  marited  increase 
in  the  industries  of  Alaska  and  in  the  com- 
merce between  that  territory  and  the  United 
States.  Every  month  tolk  amounting  to 
$10,000  are  paid  by  commercial  firms  for 
messages  forwarded  by  the  government  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Alaska.  The  govern- 
ment's total  revenue  in  the  year  from  com- 
mercial interests  using  the  federal  wires  is 
about  $200,000,  and  is  rapidly  being  aug- 
mented. Uncle  Sam  publishes  his  telegraph 
and  cable  rates  and  enterprisingly  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  his  tariff  for  cables 
is  below  the  rates  charged  by  cable  lines  in 
other  parts  of  Ihe  worid,  and  that  the  tele- 
graph rates  on  land  are  four  fifths  lower  than 
those  charged  by  competing  commerdal 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems  in  Alaska. 

A   very  paternal  feature  of   the  govern- 
ment's  embarkation   in   the  telegraph  and 
cable  business  is  the  publication  of  press 
bulletins,  containing  the  cabled  news  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.    All  the  day's  important 
happenings   of    the 
globe  now  reach 
Alaska   and,  trans- 
mitted part  way  by 
wireless,  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  streets 
of  Nome  by  6  p.u. 


If  anyone  is  still 
unconvinced  that 
Uncle  Sam  can 
make  a  success  of 
federal  management 
of  every-day  affairs 
it  is  but  necessary 
to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  33  Stale 
Street,  New  Yoik 
City,  and  visit  the 
offices  of  an  ocean 
steamship  line 
owned  and  operated 
by  the  United  Slates 
Government. 
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This  line,  between  New  York  City  and  officer  who  had  displayed  efficiency  in  his 

Panama,  connects  there  with  a  railway,  a  busy  worlc.    But  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the 

and  successful  one,  running  from  sea  to  sea,  operation  of  the  line.     In  1904  the  freight 

and  likewise  owned  and  operated  by  the  earnings    of    the    steamship    system    were 


government.  The 
New  Yorii  offices  of 
UncJe  Sam's  steam- 
ship company  are 
conducted  in  a  thor- 
oughly up-to-date 
manner. 

The  government 
issues  folders,  maps, 
circulars  containing 
dates  of  sailings, 
allurii^  descripdons 
of  the  ports  touched 
by  the  government 
steamers,  and  in  ev- 
ery way  manifests  a 
desire  to  increase 
passenger  and 
freight  traffic  There 
is  no  laxity  and  no 
impairment  of  effi- 
ciency. There  has 
been  no  appoint- 
ment of  poUdcal  in- 
competents. 

The  pier  of  Uncle 
Sam's  Panama  Rail- 
road Steamship  Line  is  at- the  foot  of  West 
Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York.    The  gov- 


Tbe  abiliiy  to  i'lrect  telegraph  lit 


$788,083.  In  1905 
they  rose  to  $1,032,- 
639.  In  1906  Uncle 
Sun's  steamship  line 
was  peculiarly  bur- 
dened by  being  com- 
pelled to  carry  pas- 
sengers and  freight 
at  lower  rates  fixed 
by  execudve  order. 
Notwithstanding 
this,  the  total  earn- 
ings of  the  federal 
steamship  line  were 
$1,347,01  a. 

In  other  words, 
under  Uncle  Sam's 
ownership  and  oper- 
adon  the  steamship 
line  between  New 
York  and  Panama 
has  earned  more 
than  it  ever  did  un- 
der private  owner- 
ship! And  I  was 
assured  by  the  offi- 
cials in  Uncle  Sam's 
leamship  offices  in  New  York  that  the  com- 
pleted records  of  the  earnings  in  1907  will 


emment  has  five  passenger  steamships  fitted  eclipse  the  balance  sheet  of  all  previous  years, 
with  electric  light  and  wireless  telegraphy.  Uncle  Sam,  having  thus  successfully  con- 
There  has  been  some  alarm,  more  or  less  ducted  a  line  of  steamers  down  the  Atlantic 
humorously  expressed,  that  under  the  gov-  and  through  the  Caribbean,  might  surely  be 
emment  operation  of  modem  enterprises  capable  of  operating  federal  lines  connecting 
some  of  the  conveniences,  luxuries,  and,  at  our  Atlantic  coast  with  Europe,  and  the  ports 
least,  indulgences,  would  be  cut  out.     Uncle  of  the  Pacific  with  Yokohama,  Hongkong, 


Sam,  among  the  advertised  attracdons  of  his 
steamships,  announces  that  "wines,  spirits, 
etc,  of  the  best  quality  are  provided  on 
board  at  moderate  prices."  And  in  one  of 
the  steamship  posters  there  is  presented 
a  picturesque  street  scene  in  Panama,  the 
foreground  made  pleasing  with  a  sefiorita  in 
native  dress,  the  drawing  from  the  pen  of  a 


Sydney,  and  Singapore. 


UNCLE  SAH  A  RAUSOAD  OWNEK 

A  formidable  literature  has  been  developed 
against  government  ownership  of  railways. 
In  defiance  of  all  advice  Uncle  Sam  has  made 
an  interesting  and  successful  beginning  in  his 
J  artist.  It  is  dear  that  advertising  ownership  and  operation  of  the  Panama 
has  lost  none  of  its  piquancy  under  the  direc-  Railroad,  running  from  Colon  on  the  Atlantic 
tion  of  Uncle  Sam.  side  to  Panama  on  the  Pacific 

In  acquiring  ownership  of  this  steamship  Before  the  United  States  Government 
line,  which  is  one  of  the  assets  of  the  Panama  undertook  the  management  of  this  property 
Railroad,  the  government,  guided  by  the  the  importance  of  transisthmian  railways  as 
business  standards  of  the  day,  retained  in  the  .  commercial  possibilities  had  been  overiooked. 
steamship's    employ    every    employee    and     On  the  Panama  Railroad  the  service  was 
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dously  at  Panama  that  the  private  steamship 
lines  on  the  Pacific  are  unable  to  carry  it 
away.  CIcariy,  government  ownership  of 
this  transportation  system  has  inflicted  no 
paralysis  upon  commerce. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment's sea-to-sea  railroad  at  Panama  in 
1906  reveal  an  increase  of  $311,990,  or 
13.81  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  Every 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company  and  the  steam- 
ship line  arc  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government,  Their  salary  is  fixed,  and  they 
do  not  profit  from  the  increased  earnings  of 
the  company.  According  to  ali  our  economic 
fears,  such  a  condition  should  result  in  ad- 
ministrative laxity.  On  the  contrary,  the 
vigor  of  enterprise  displayed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  both  these  transportation  systems  is 
an  object  lesson  to  the  direction  of  private 
lines  throughout  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Steamship  systems  that  touch  our  ports. 


"  Tbert  art  ffderal  meal  merkett." 


antiquated  and  totally  unsuited  to  the  volume 
of  business  awaiting  enterprise  to  bring  the 
line  up  to  date.  There  was  not  one  adequate 
station  and  with  but  two  telegraph  operators 
between  terminab,  a  train  order  sent  over  the 
wires  consumed  twenty-four  hours  in  reach- 
ing its  destination!  The  facilities  at  the 
ocean  tenninals  were  a  farce,  and  at  the  time 
the  United  States  acquired  ownership  of  the 
road,  great  quantities  of  merchandise  were 
piled  up  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 

Uncle  Sam  has  transformed  the  Panama 
Railroad.  The  yards  and  docks  and  ware- 
houses constructed,  and  the  mechanical  in- 
struments of  loading  and  unloading  intro- 
duced, have  reduced  the  cost  of  handling 
consignments  to  a  rate  lower  than  is  charged 
by  any  transportation  company  in  any  port  of 
the  world,  while  the  rate  of  speed  in  trans- 
ferring cargoes  from  steamships  to  the  rail- 
way is  not  exceeded  in  any  country. 

In  addition  to  handling  the  incredible 
volume  of  traffic  growing  out  of  the  govern- 
ment's construction  of  the  Canal,  Uncle  Sam's 
Panama  Railroad  is  now  delivering  mer- 
chandise in  such  quantities  and  so  expedi- 


VHCLE  SAU'S  SAVINGS   BANK 

Congress  has  defeated  repeated  efforts  to 
establish  in  the  nation  a  postal  savings  bank 
system.  But,  while  the  "safe  and  sane" 
have  thus  imaged  they  have  averted  a 
movement  toward  socialism,  and  while 
financiers  have  been  vigorously  denying  the 
posable  workings  of  such  a  chain  of  federal 
banks,  the  United  States  Government  has 
introduced  in  the  Philippines  an  iimovation 
which  converts  every  post  office  in  the  archi- 
pelago into  a  savings  bank. 

The  Philippine  Commission  in  reviewing 
this  American  departure  in  government 
ownership  calls  it  "one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  l^slation  ever  enacted  by  the 
United  States." 

This  was  done  even  while  the  government 
was  abolishing  the  very  excellent  postal  sav- 
ings bank  system  of  Hawaii  which  existed 
when  we  annexed  that  island  republic. 

Uncle  Sam  in  his  new  daring  and  economic 
insight  has  not  only  established  these  postal 
savings  banks  but  has  issued  an  essay  for 
circulation  among  the  Filipino  people,  ad- 
monishing them  to  cultivate  habits  of  thrift 
and  to  deposit  their  savings  in  these  govern- 
ment banJcs.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
fact  that  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  loss, 
as  sometimes  there  is  when  private  banks 
dose  their  doors. 
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On  all  deposits,  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  authority  in  investing  the  savings  of  the 
and  one  half  per  cent  is  paid.  Here  is  a  people  so  that  this  money  may  return  to 
paragraph  from  Uncle  Sam's  bank  bulletin:         circulation  and  benefit  the  public 

Saving  is  one  of  the  basic  prindpJes  o(  our  civiliza- 
tion- Witbout  saving  something  for  the  moirov, 
no  mce  of  people  would  ever  have  risen  out  of  Iheit 
primitive  savagery.  .  .  .  Recognizing  that  the  two 
most  essential  elements  making  (oward  the  progress 
of  the  people  are  labor  and  saving,  and  that  the 
former  avails  little  without  the  latter,  the  govem- 
ment  has  provided  for  the  establishment  of  postal 
savings  banks.  .  .  .  The  service  of  these  banks  is 
ficetoalL 


There  is  much  in  the  opening  statement  in 
this  prospectus  of  the  banks  recently  es- 
tablished by  government  order  which  shows 
that  Uncle  Sam,  far  more  than  the  con- 
servatives in  Congress  imagine,  has  been 
devoting  himself  to  political  economy. 

The  advertisement  tells  of  the  powers  of 
capital  and  proceeds  to  give  definite  instruc- 
tions regarding  the  method  of  making  deposits 
in  the  postal  savings  banks. 

In  the  first  place,  the  government  guaran- 
tees to  return  all  money  with  interest  when  the 
deposits  are  needed.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment issues  postal  savings  bank  stamps 
in  various  denominations.  Every  postal 
savings  bank  in  the  Philippine  Islands  sells 
the  stamps.  The  depositor  purchases  these 
stamps  and  pastes  thero  on  cards  supplied 
without  charge. 

The  blanks  are  so  arranged  that,  when 
filled,  the  card  is  worth  one  peso.  Unused 
and  uncanceled  saving  stamps  are  redeem- 
able in  postage  stamps.  Any  person  six  years 
of  age,  resident  in  the  archipelago,  may  open 
an  account,  and  anyone  at  the  head  of  a  fam- 
ily or  over  twenty-three  years  of  age  can  make 
deposits  in  the  name  of  a  minor  or  anyone 
else.  Special  provisions  enable  benevolent 
and  provident  organizations  to  make  deposits. 

The  postal  savings  banks  are  divided  into 
first,  second,  and  third  class,  the  first  receiving 
deposits  to  any  amount,  the  second  limiting 
deposits  at  one  time.  The  third-class  savings 
banks  receive  deposits  only  through  postal 
savings  bank  stamp  cards.  Deports  made  at 
one  postal  savings  bank  can  be  withdrawn 
from  any  other  government  bank  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Proper  safeguards  are  placed  around  the 
system,  and  provision  against  reckless  with- 
drawals and  disturbance  of  confidence  has 
been  made.  In  April,  1907,  the  United 
States  gave  the  Philippine  Commission  new 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED  PACKING  HOUSES 

The  federal  government  has  had  in  the 
Philippines  a  free  field  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  experiments  in  government  owner- 
ship. There,  as  in  Porto  Rico,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  other  territorial  possessions, 
the  mere  catali^e  of  business  undertak- 
ings imder  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment would  fill  pages  of  a  magazine.  The 
truth  is  that,  while  we  in  this  coimtry  are  still 
discussing  the  possibility  of  these  things,  they 
are  being  done  in  our  remoter  possessions. 

Included  in  these  important  departures  are 
federal  slaughter  bouses  and  cold-storage 
plants.  And  Uncle  Sam  is  actually  engaged 
in  delivering  meat  from  the  official  abattoirs 
to  the  various  markets.  Thirteen  of  the  dties 
of  the  Philippines  increased  their  revenues 
from  slaughter  houses  conducted  according 
to  Uncle  Sam's  up-to-date  ideas  in  sanitation. 
The  government's  cold-storage  industry  in 
Manila  is  an  economic  revelation.  Space  in 
it  is  leased  at  reasonable  rates  to  the  people. 
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The  revenues  grew  from  839.76  pesos  in 
1904  to  36,925.83  pesos  in  1905,  making  a 
gain  of  more  than  36,000  pesos. 


e  the  only  cold-storage  plant  in  the  business, 
aside  from  the  government's,  was  heretofore  able  to 
mnintain  a  monopoly  in  the  price  of  meats,  im- 
ported fnuts  and  vegetables. 

"  Other  business  establishments  have  now  engaged 
io  competition,  making  use  of  tbc  government  cold- 
storage  space,  and  the  prices  of  those  essentials  to 
wholesome    living    are 
now  about  three  fifths 
of  what  they  were  one 
year  ago." 

He  says  that  while 
one  private  estab- 
lishment has  lost  a 
portion  of  its  profits, 
"the  great  consum- 
ing public  has  been 
very  largely  bene- 
fited." 

There  has  also 
been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  sales 
of  ice,  the  people 
spending  for  the  gov- 
ernmenl's  supply 
40,486.52  pesos  more 
than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  rates 
were  the  same  as 
those  charged  by  the 
private  plants,  but 
there  was  an  assur- 
ance of  purity  in  the 
federal  ice  that  has 
made    it   extremely 

popular.      Tropical  "Tht  stile  took 

thirst  has  also  been 
slaked    by    great 

quantities  of  distilled  water  obtained  from  the 
government's  retorts.  The  net  earnings  from 
Uncie  Sam's  ice  works  in  igo6  in  the  city  of 
Manila  paid  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  plant. 

If  under  the  tropic  heat  of  our  Asiatic 
islands  Uncle  Sam  with  great  success  con- 
ducts cold-storage  plants,  bringing  down  the 
price  of  meals  and  vegetables  consumed  by 
the  public,  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that 
federal  ownership  and  administration  could 
lie  extended  along  similar  lines  over  a  con- 
linenl  Iving  in  the  lemnerate  zone,  in  whose 
li';nflredi  of  rivers  and  lakes  Nature  in  winter 
:  riles  up  prodigal  quantities  of  ice. 


TELEGRAPHS  IN  THE  TROPICS 

Uncle  Sam  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
triumph  over  Arctic  conditions  in  establish- 
ing telegraph  commtmication  for  commerce. 
Equally  significant  has  been  the  federal  suc- 
cess in  constructing  cable  and  telegraph  lines 
in  the  tropics. 

One  secdon  of  the  government  telegraph 
in  the  Philippines,  rtmrning  from  Tucuran  to 
Lintogoup,  although  but  twenty  miles  long, 
was  constructed 
through  a  piec«  of 
country  so  difficult 
to  travel  that  every 
pioneer  lineman 
who  made  the  round 
had  to  be  carried  to 
a  hospital.  Great 
difficulties  were 
overcome  in  laying 
the  federal  cables, 
for  chafing  over  the 
coral  reefs  cut  the 
strands.  Fierce 
tropical  lightnings 
injured  the  cable 
boxes,  and  in  one 
instance  shai^  ate 
the  insulation  from 
the  wires. 

Conquering  all 
obstacles,  Uncle 
Sam  now  operates 
6,322  miles  of  land 
lines  in  the  archi- 
pelago and  1,437 
miles  of  cable.  In 
addition  the  United 
flaee  at  auction"  States  Signal  Corps 

operates  twenty-four 
telephone  systems  in 
the  islands,  containing  481  telephones  and 
37S  miles  of  line.    All  these  facilities  are 
open  to  the  people. 

The  rate  for  telegrams  throughout  the 
Archipelago  is  three  cents  a  word.  This  is 
irrespecdve  of  distance,  so  that  the  in- 
habitant most  remote  from  the  center  of 
civilization  pays  no  more  to  communicale 
wit-h  the  capital  than  does  a  man  in  the 
suburbs,  exactly  as  is  the  case  with  mail  and 
the  postage  rate  in  the  United  States. 
The  postal  system  has  been  made  greatly  to 
rve  in  the  sending  of  telegrams,  for  payment 
now  made  in  postage  stamps  attached  to 
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the  telegraph  blank.  The  report  <x>mes  from 
all  parts  of  the  island  that  the  stamp  system 
for  sending  telegrams  is  proving  highly 
satisfactory.  The  total  receipts  for  1906  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  previous  year  by  nearly 
*3o,ooo. 

From  Zamboanga  to  Jolo,  a  distance  of  107 
miles,  the  rush  of  ocean  currents  over  the 
coral  beds  made  the  maintenance  of  a  cable 
impossible  without  constant  repairs,  which 
the  cable  ship  was  compelled  to  make.     In 
the  latter  part  of 
1905,  therefore. 
Uncle  Sam  substi- 
tuted a  wireless 
plant.    And  while 
the   towers  were 
being  built,   the 
government  antici- 
pated  the  expan- 
sion   of    business 
they    would    pro- 
duce, and  built  con- 
necling  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines 
radiating  to  many 
towns. 

No  one  and  no 
condition  on  the 
American  conti- 
nent could  inter- 
pose anything  like 
the  difficulties  the 
government  had  to 
surmount  in  estab- 
lishing telegraph, 
telephone,  and  ca- 
ble lines  in  the  Phil- 
ippines satisfactory 

to    the   increasing  "Uncle  Sam'i  spa  wa 

commerce  of    the 
islands. 

With  savings  banks,  telephone,  telegraph 
and  cable  systems  all  under  postal  authority, 
the  test  is  a  comprehensive  one. 

THE  FEDERAL  WATERING  PLACE 

As  a  preliminary  to  establishing  a  gov- 
ernment Carlsbad,  Uncle  Sam  went  out  in  the 
saddle  [o  the  mountains  of  Bengiiet,  in  the 
Philippines,  and.  finding  a  suitable  area 
where  the  neighboring  waters  were  abundant, 
slaked  out  a  township,  and  then  began  to 
a  Ivertise  the  lots.  It  was  announced  that 
ilie  ?a!e  would  lake  place  at  public  auction. 


It  was  provided  in  a  most  paternal  way  that 
all  the  money  raised  at  this  federal  sale  of  real 
estate  should  go  into  a  fund  to  be  expended 
in  improving  and  beautifying  the  resort. 

The  prospectus  dwelt  glowingly  upon  the 
salubrious  climate  of  the  location,  where 
the  temperature  is  as  low  at  times  as  41  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  and  where  the  highest 
mean  monthly  temperature  is  74.  And  this 
place,  Baguio,  has  now  become  to  the  Phi- 
lippines what  Simla  is  to  India. 

As  a  press  agent, 
Uncle  Sam  does 
not  have  to  study 
the  l^ends  on  our 
dead  walls,  and  he 
can  write  effective 
"ads"  without  go- 
ing to  real  estate 
offices  for  instruc- 
tion. 

The  American 
Government's  spa 
has  developed  into 
a  most  attractive 
place  of  refuge 
from  the  tropic 
torments  of  the 
valleys  and  the 
coasts.  The  fact 
that  a  greater  num- 
ber of  citizens  go 
there  every  year 
from  the  torrid 
lowlands  indicates 
that  the  federal 
power  knows  how 
to  appeal  to  the 
public, 
r  ofentJ  in  igo2."  Rooms  in  the 

government's 
mountain  sanita- 
rium have  been  so  arranged  that  patrons  can 
sleep  in  the  fresh  air.  Pure  mountain  water 
is  pumped  into  a  3,000-gallon  tank,  con- 
structed on  the  lop  of  a  tower  on  the  hillside 
above  the  buildings,  and  piped  to  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment,  and  to  the  fed- 
eral cottages,  which  dot  the  government's 
park. 

Official  enp'neers  surveyed  and  public 
capital  financed  the  Benguet  road,  and 
members  of  Philippine  society-  are  now  in- 
formed by  the  government  that  they  can 
leave  Manila  on  the  morning  train  and, 
alighting  at  Twin  Peaks,  travel  in  a  carromata 
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along  a  national  boulevard  that  runs  through 
beautiful  sceneiy  to  the  watering  place  at 
Baguio.  The  official  advertisentent  of  this 
alluring  place  is  enough  to  make  almost 
anyone  abandon  his  employments  and  flee  to 
the  delectable  mountain. 

Undeniably  Uncle  Sam  has  succeeded  in 
making  health  beckon  to  the  people,  and  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  government,  backing 
up  its  prospectus  with  all  the  latest  conven- 
iences of  a  sanitarium  and  resort,  has  been 
able  constantly  to  multiply  the  number  of 
its  patrons. 

Uncle  Sam's  spa  was  opened  in  190a. 
From  February  to  June  of  that  year  there 
were  thirty-eight  guests.  In  1903  there  were 
130.  In  1904  there  were  304,  and  in  1905 
the  number  rose  to  667. 

The  Philippines  have  proved  a  trying-out 
ground  for  numberless  additional  govern- 
ment activities  which  we,  on  our  conservative 
continent,  have  imagined  to  be  beyond  the 
ability  of  federal  resourcefulness.  In  those 
islands  there  are  tenants  on  government 
farms,  and  in  Manila  government  tenements 
are  rented  to  workingmen.  In  Manila  the 
government  publishes  a  newspaper  in  which 
every  utterance  is  inspired.  In  that  city  it 
has  also  a  popular  monthly  scientific  maga- 
zine. The  publication  boasts  paid  sub- 
scribers in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  is  using 
all  the  arts  of  advertising  to  increase  its 
circulation  and  popularity.  In  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  archipelago  the  government 
has  established  trading  stores.  Ambulating 
libraries  circulate  through  the  islands,  with 
Uncle  Sam  as  librarian,  and  there  are  gov- 
ernment sawmills  in  the  Philippines. 

UNCLE  SAM  IN  PORTO  RICO 

The  government  is  operating  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines  in  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
use  of  this  system  by  business  interests  has 
proved  from  the  start  so  profitable  an  in- 
vestment that  Uncle  Sam  a  few  months  ago 
ordered  that  the  price  of  telegrams  be  reduced. 
The  smallest  towns  in  the  most  remote  part  of 
the  island  have  been  connected  by  the  tele- 
phone with  telegraph  stations,  and  the  govern- 
ment receives  messages  over  the  'phones  and 
transmits  them  by  telegraph  at  low  rates. 


A  long-distance  telephone  service  between 
San  Juan  and  Ponce  and  intermediate  towns, 
which  was  long  needed  by  mercantile  inter- 
ests, promises  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
island  and  a  valuable  source  of  revenue  to 
Unde  Sam. 

In  March,  1906,  under  authority  of  the 
United  States  the  insular  government  of 
Porto  Rico  issued  $1,000,000  worth  of 
bonds  to  construct  wagon  roads  throughout 
the  island.  The  money  is  being  devoted  to 
the  construction  of  uncompleted  portions  of  a 
system  of  roads  which  now  crisscross  the 
whole  country  and  are  exerting  a  wonderful 
influence  upon  its  agricultural  prosperit}'. 
Uncle  Sam  now  owns  and  maintains  805 
kilometers  of  highway  in  Porto  Rico. 

The  new  spirit  of  government  efficiency 
has  been  displayed  in  the  construction  of  these 
public  roads.  Private  firms  were  charging 
$8  per  cubic  meter  for  masonry  work. 
The  government  engineers  introduced  a  diy 
masonry  which  they  are  able  to  install  at 
$3  per  cubic  meter.  The  private  estimate 
for  building  twenty-one  kilometers  on  the 
Jayuya-Alto  de  la  Bandera  road  was 
$165,073.  Putting  in  the  same  width  and 
depth  of  macadam,  Unde  Sam  foimd  that  he 
could  do  the  work  for  $50,000.  The  cost  is 
still  further  reduced  in  some  instances  through 
the  cooperation  of  farmers  who  furnish  free 
transportation  of  materials  and  without 
chai^  place  carts  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government  road  builders. 

To  the  list  that  has  been  indicated  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  scores  of  other  citations 
might  be  added,  even  to  a  wearisome  length. 
Free  seed  distribution,  weather  reports, 
maintenance  of  national  parks  and  reserves 
where  scenic  beauty  or  hot  springs  entice  the 
tourist,  free  hospitals  and  sanitariums  for 
soldiers,  sailora,  lepers  and  other  afBicted 
ones,  and  a  host  of  other  manifestations  of 
paternalism,  might  be  fairly  included.  But 
it  is  not  paternalism  that  is  the  present 
subject.  It  is  rather  a  study  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  already  assumed  many  of  the 
important  economic  functions  in  transpor- 
tation, banking,  and  telegraph,  and  those 
larger  activities  that  every  year  are  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  proposal,  and  attemp!e(^ 
legislation. 
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HAKIF    BEY 
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FOSES  and  lilacs  in  great 
L  quantities  were  sent  in,  by 
[  numerous  households  of  the 
I  vicinity,  to  Selim  Pasha's 
I  harem.  The  old  family  bro- 
.  cades  were  thrown  over  the 
*  chairs.  Silk  rugs  were  gra- 
cing the  balustrades  and  banisters.  Big 
branches  of  leaves  decorated  the  walls  of  the 
vestibule,  while  pots  of  gay  flowers  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  staircase  added  to  the  general 
festive  appearance  of  the  house.  Also,  all  the 
members  of  the  Jiousehold,  from  the  Vatidfi 
to  the  most  insignificant  slave,  were  dressed 
in  gala  costume.  For  Hakif  Bey,  the  oldest 
son  of  the  family,  was  arriving  with  his  young 
wife  and  child. 

Immediately  after  the  midday  meal,  and  in 
spite  of  the  heat,  while  Selim  Pasha's  other 
two  wives  and  I,  with  their  slaves,  were  drink- 
ing cooling  drinks,  dressed  In  the  thinnest  of 
garments,  the  Valid^  and  Djimkh  and  sev- 
eral of  their  slaves  took  their  seats  in  the  large 
springless  carriage,  made  comfortable  with 
soft  cushions,  and  went  to  meet  the  expected 
members  of  the  family. 

A  few  hours  later  the  young  wife  was 
brought  to  the  house — not  in  the  springless 
wagon,  nor  yet  in  a  brougham,  but  in  a  sedan 
chair.  The  surprise  I  felt  at  this  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  sight  of  the  young  man 
whom  I  rightly  took  to  be  her  husband,  walk- 
ing in  the  neat  by  the  side  of  her  chair,  bare- 
headed, his  fez  in  his  hand,  almost  as  if  he 
were  following  the  dead.  1  had  known  that 
the  young  wife  was  ill,  but  the  festive  air  of 
the  household  had  deceived  me,  even  though 
I  knew  the  Turkish  custom  of  putting  on  their 
gayest  attire  at  the  death  of  their  dear  ones. 
Yet  on  the  countenance  of  this  fezless  youth 
there  could  be  no  dissimulation  of  his  sorrow. 


Though  we  were  all  quite  anxious  to  see 
the  young  wife,  whose  beauty  was  renowned, 
we  had  to  be  content  with  the  announcement 
that  she  would  see  some  of  us  on  the  moirow. 

That  evening  when  I  went  into  Djimlah's 
apartment,  I  found  her  nursing  the  young 
t^by  of  Nor-Sembah  Hanum,  and  heard  her 
murmuring  these  words:  "You  poor  little 
fading  blossom,  you  dear  bedraggled  lamb, 
they  even  forget  you,  do  they?  I  will  be 
mother  to  you,  little  blossom  of  Allah." 

I  sat  quietly  waiting  till  the  slave  should 
come  to  take  away  the  baby,  after  it  should 
be  fed,  knowing  the  superstition  Turkish 
women  have  about  being  distracted  when 
they  are  performing  this  duty  of  motherhood. 

"Djindah,"  I  a^ed,  when  she  was  at  lib- 
erty to  talk  to  me,  "why  were  you  nursing 
that  baby?    Is  the  mother  very  ill  indeed?" 

"111!"  Djimlah  cried;  "she  is  dying.  He 
is  killing  her." 

"Who  is  killing  her?"  I  asked. 

Djimlah's  big  blue  eyes  looked  at  me  in 
surprise  and  wonder.    "Did  not  the  Valid^ 
tell  you?" 
■     "No." 

"Then  I  must  tell  you  everything  from  the 
beginning  so  that  you  may  undeistand  it 
right.  Hakif  Bey— that  is  the  Valid£'s  son- 
met  Nor-Sembah  when  she  was  visiting  the 
Valld^,  who  is  a  distant  relative  of  her  moth- 
er's. At  that  time,  although  she  was  four- 
teen and  had  already  taken  tchif-charf,  which 
made  her  a  woman,  she  was  so  frail  and  child- 
like that  one  was  apt  to  regard  her  as  not 
grown  up.  Besides,  Hakif  Bey  had  always 
been  absolutely  indifferent  to  women,  and  no 
one  thought  any  harm  could  happen  if  he 
came  into  his  mother's  apartments,  as  he  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  Valid^,  and  his  greatest  pleas- 
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ure  was  to  spend  an  hour  reading  to  her  or 
talking  with  her.  In  these  meetings  he  met 
Nor-Serabah  and  fell  so  violently  in  love  with 
her  that  the  Valid^  had  to  keep  the  child  day 
and  night  by  her  side  for  fear  of  his  stealing 
her  and  making  her  his  own.  It  was  a  very 
difficult  task,  since  Nor-Sembah  was  also  in 
love  with  Hakif  and  quite  hard  to  manage." 

"But  why  didn't  ^ey  many?"  I  asked. 
"Was  Hakif  too  young?" 

"No,  indeed;  he  was  seventeen.  The  ob- 
jection was  Nor-Sembah's  delicate  health. 
She  had  inherited  weak  lungs  from  her  family, 
and  her  mother  and  the  Valid^  did  not  think 
it  wise  to  let  her  marry  so  young.  They  man- 
aged to  send  Hakif  away  to  Asia  Minor  in  an 
important  position — ^for  Hakif  is  very  clever 
and  very  learned — and  promised  him  that  at 
the  end  of  a  year  he  could  have  his  bride,  I 
think  what  kept  him  quiet  for  the  year  was 
not  so  much  that  his  position  demanded  all 
his  attention — though  he  acquitted  himself 
brilliantly  and  the  Sultan  praised  him  very 
much — as  the  feverish  preparations  he  made 
to  have  a  home  for  his  bride.  He  had  a  lovely 
mansion  built,  with  a  bath  house  as  pretty  as 
that  of  his  mother's.  He  not  only  furnished 
the  house,  but  sent  to  Circassia  and  bought 
beautiful  slaves  and  dancing  girls.  Being  the 
first  son,  Selim  Pasha  gave  him  a  handsome 
allowance,  besides  what  he  made  as  governor. 
So  fervently  did  he  work  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  everything  was  ready.  Meanwhile  the 
ValidS  and  Nor-Sembah's  mother  did  all  they 
could  to  make  the  girl  strong.  But  she  was 
always  the  same,  and  the  doctor  said  that,  in 
addition  to  her  illness,  the  child  was  lovesick; 
so  when,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Hakif  was 
here  claiming  her,  they  married  them.  You 
ought  to  have  seen  him  when  he  arrived.  He 
was  like  a  hungry  wolf.  They  could  hardly 
keep  him  out  of  the  haremlik, 

"Many  months  passed  after  they  married 
and  went  to  Asia  Minor,  but  not  a  word  was 
heard  from  them;  and  finally  Selim  Pasha 
himself  went  there  to  find  out  what  was  hap- 
pening. When  he  came  back,  he  said — 
though  he  does  not  give  his  opinions  often — 
that  'the  children  were  loving  each  other  too 
much  to  think  of  Allah  or  parents.'  You 
know,  yavroum,  it  is  not  right  that  mortals 
should  love  so  fiercely.  Evil  spirits  get  jeal- 
ous and  cast  the  evil  eye."  Thus  said  Djim- 
lah,  educated  in  Western  literature,  yet  in  her 
heart  as  Eastern  as  any.  "If  he  bad  loved 
her  less  she  might  have  foimd  strength  in  his 


love,  instead  of  death.  When  word  came 
that  Nor-Sembah  was  blessed  with  Allah's 
greetings  and  was  about  to  be  a  mother,  there 
were  tears  and  cries  in  two  households;  for 
the  doctor  had  said  that  a  child  would  mean 
death  to  the  frail  mother.  Nor-Sembah's 
father  was  wild,  because  she  was  his  only 
daughter,  and  he  loved  her  as  one  loves  the 
blood  of  one's  veins.  He  stormed  and  raged 
and  insisted  that  Nor-Sembah  be  brought 
right  back  to  him.  But  that  was  impossible, 
since  Nor-Sembah  could  not  be  moved;  and 
besides,  for  nothing  in  the  worid  would  Hakif 
allow  anyone  to  be  near  her  except  himself. 
Zafar  Pasha — that  is  her  father — took  the 
doctors  that  Hakif  had  sent  to  Constantinople 
for,  and  went  with  them  to  Asia,  and  insisted 
that  after  the  child  was  bom  ^e  should  be 
brought  here, 

"Young  people  are  ciazy!"  Djimlah,  of 
twenty-four  years'  experience,  ifiterruplcd 
her  story  to  exclaim  with  scornful  empha^ 
"Do  you  know  that  both  Nor-Sembah  and 
Hakif  grudge  every  minute  they  give  to  any- 
one except  each  other?  She  does  not  even 
look  at  her  child.  One  would  say  that  the 
glorious  sun  rises  and  sets  in  Hakif  Bey." 

"But  would  it  not  have  been  better  for  the 
giri  to  have  stayed  at  home,  since  she  had 
good  medical  treatment?"  I  asked. 

"  It  might,  if  they  could  have  been  trusted," 
Djimlah  answered;  "but  they  were  brought 
here  because  they  are  going  to  be  separated." 

"What?"  I  almost  screamed. 

"Yes,"  Djimlah  said  quietly,  "they  are 
going  to  separate  them,  and  I  am  going  to 
take  care  of  the  child  and  nurse  it  with  my 
little  one." 

"To  separate  them  simply  because  they 
love  each  other,"  I  repeated,  horrified;  "why, 
it  is  inhuman!" 

For  the  first  time  during  my  sojourn  in  the 
harems  I  had  to  face  Oriental  barbarism.  I 
almost  hated  them,  and  the  laws  that  gave  to 
parents  such  power  over  their  children. 

"  It  may  seem  inhuman  to  you,  but  it  is  the 
only  human  thing  to  do,  under  the  circum- 
stances," Djimlah  went  on,  unruffled.  "When 
a  man  does  not  know  how  to  love  his  wife, 
then  the  parents  have  to  come  in  and  leach 
him.  Anyway,  Nor-Sembah  was  bom  to  be 
a  fairy,  a  lily,  not  a  wife.  She  is  a  woman's 
breath,  not  a  real  woman.  Allah,  one  spring 
day,  must  have  made  a  beautiful  dream,  and 
out  of  that  vision  must  have  come  Nor-Sem- 
bah; but  she  was  never  created  for  the  earth. 
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She  is  so,  wonderful  that  you  want  to  pray 
bdore  her.  Wait  till  you  see  her,  you  wlu> 
worship  beauty,  and  who  think  that  Alsh^ 
Hanum  and  I  are  beautiful." 

"  But,  Djimlah,  dear,  wiU  he  con^nt  to  the 
separation?" 

"He  will  have  to.  They  are  going  to  make 
him  marry  a  widow  slave  of  about  thirty-five. 
Word  has  been  sent  out  already  to  the  various 
harems,  and  by  to-morrow  pretty  slaves  will 
be  coming  in." 

"But  it  might  kill  Nor-Sembah  to  have  him 
take  another  wife,  since  she,  too,  is  so  much 
in  love  with  him." 

"No,  indeed,  because  she  knows  that  it  is 
only  a  temporary  marriage.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  Hakif  will  be  separated  from  the  slave, 
giving  her  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  then  he 
will  again  be  given  back  his  wife — stronger  by 
that  time,  let  us  hope.  That  is  why  they  ^ve 
him  a  woman  of  about  thirty-five,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  children  to  make  the  mamage 
binding." 

"And  will  he  consent  to  this  most  Oriental 
of  arrangements?"  I  could  not  help  asking. 

"He  will  have  to,"  was  the  decisive  reply. 
"  Ever)tbing  is  arranged.  He  will  either  have 
to  do  this,  or  his  marriage  v^  be  annulled. 
The  old  people  have  seen  to  everything." 

I  was  so  much  disgusted  that  I  could  hardly 
keep  from  telling  Djimlah  what  I  thought  of 
the  whole  arrangement. 

"Don't  be  a  sentimental  fool,  little  blos- 
som," she  adjured  me,  evidently  reading  my 
thoughts.  "What  the  old  people  want  to  do 
is  to  save  her  and  him,  if  they  can.  Besides, 
he  must  learn  to  love  his  wife  for  her — ^not  for 
himself  alone,  as  he  is  doing  now." 

That  night  I  had  the  most  distressing  night- 
mares. Now  I  dreamed  that  I  was  Nor- 
Sembah,  and  again  that  I  was  the  slave,  and 
sometimes  I  was  both  in  one.  I  never  wel- 
comed the  daylight  with  more  pleasure  than  I 
did  the  next  morning.  At  the  same  time  I 
felt  for  the  first  time  in  my  relations  with  the 
Turks  that  I  was  glad  not  to  be  one  of  them. 

I  was  very  impatient  to  see  the  girl  about 
whose  happiness  I  was  so  much  concerned. 
After  I  had  had  my  bath  and  breakfast, 
Eondj^  told  me  in  a  semi-whisper  that  the 
Valid<E  invited  me  to  go  to  her  sitting  room. 

"Is  Hanum  Nor-Sembah  there?"  I  asked. 

Kondj^  put  her  brownish  hands  to  her 
breast  and  exclaimed:  "Oh!  honored  hanum, 
how  you  will  love  herl  y«u,  who,  like  us,  love 
beautiful  people  so  much."    She  opened  her 


eyes  wide,  as  if  to  accentuate  what  she  was 
going  to  say  next,  and  extended  her  hands 
upwards  as  she  did  when  in  prayer.  "She 
is  a  white  jasmine!  She  is  the  morning  dew 
on  the  roses!  She  is  Allah's  own  prayer!" 
Eond]^  was  really  so  moved  at  the  thought 
of  Nor-Scmbah's  beauty  that  she  was  trem- 

I  went  down  to  the  garden  and  carefully 
chose  the  prettiest  rose  I  could  find,  and 
with  my  little  offering  went  into  the  sitting 

The  Valid^  rose  from  her  seat  near  the  girl 
and  came  over  to  greet  me.  First  she  pre- 
sented me  to  the  girl's  mother,  then  to  the  girl 
herself,  lying  on  her  couch,  and  then  to  Hakif 
Bey,  who  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  his  wife, 
holding  her  hand. 

I  went  to  the  couch,  took  one  of  the  young 
woman's  hands,  and  kissed  it,  giving  her  my 
rose.  She  smiled  at  me,  without  saying  a 
word.  I  took  a  seat  near  her,  and  do  what  I 
could,  it  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  stare  at 
her.  Djimlah  had  said  the  truth,  the  child 
seemed  to  be  of  divine  origin.  Her  beauty 
was  quite  unearthly.  I  could  see  how  one 
could  become  mad  for  love  of  her,  though  she 
was  not  really  a  woman  even  now,  being  un- 
developed, like  a  child.  Standing  up  she 
would  probably  have  been  taller  than  the 
average,  but  lying  on  her  couch  she  looked  so 
fairy-Uke,  so  frail!  Her  skin  was  so  trans- 
parent that  her  veins  showed  in  fine  blue 
lines.  Her  eyes  were  very  large  and  almond- 
shaped,  and  shaded  by  jet  black  lashes.  Her 
nose  and  mouth  were  of  pure  Greek  model- 
ing— ^indeed,  there  was  not  one  flaw  to  be 
found  in  her  appearance.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  soft  brocade  of  cream  color,  embroidered 
in  pale  blue  flowers.  Though  I  knew  that 
she  was  quite  iU  there  was  nothing  of  the  sick 
person  about  her.  Her  gown  was  cut  low  at 
the  neck  in  V-form,  displaying  her  delicate 
throat,  which  was  like  the  stem  of  a  flower,  as 
the  Validd  put  it.  Her  wavy,  blue-black 
hair,  in  two  long  braids,  lay  on  her  breast. 

The  longer  I  looked  at  her  the  more  I  real- 
ized that  what  really  made  her  so  beautiful 
was  neither  her  wonderful  skin,  nor  the  ex- 
quisite modeling  of  her  face,  but  a  flower-like 
candor,  and  an  indescribable  purity  that 
emanated  from  her  whole  personality. 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  that  the 
Turks,  who  can  produce  such  types  of  purity 
as  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  in  our  Western 
civilization,  should  be  supposed  by  us  to  be 
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voluptuous  and  sensual.  Quite  often  in 
looking  at  certain  children  of  the  Latin  and 
Anglo-Saxon  races,  I  find  myself  wondering 
what  kind  of  love  could  have  given  them 
birth,  so  animal-like  are  they  in  expression 
and  deportment.  With  the  ordinary  Turkish 
child  it  is  quite  different.  Often  on  meeting 
a  group  of  them,  and  especially  of  little  girls, 
I  have  stopped  and  watched  them  with  pleas- 
ure, because  they  looked  so  pure,  so  simple, 
above  all  so  childlike. 

One  day  when  I  was  wondering  on  this 
subject,  I  asked  the  Valid^,  with  whom  I 
happened  to  be,  whether  the  children  re- 
flected the  fathers  or  the  mothers  more. 

"A  child  is  neither  its  father  nor  its 
mother,"  she  answered  me.  "Children  are 
»ther  the  products  of  the  highest  type  of  love 
— a  divine  conception  almost — or  of  an  intel- 
lectual love  almost  as  high;  or  else  they  are 
mere  animal  creations,  or,  lower  yet,  the  re- 
sults of  evil  and  voluptuous  desires." 

The  Latin  races  will  talk  of  the  sexual  rela- 
tion of  men  and  women  in  a  way  to  take 
from  it  all  sanctity,  aU  poetry,  all  romance. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  seldom  touch  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  it  is  something  not  to  be  mentioned. 
The  high-minded  Oriental,  differing  from 
both,  wUl  speak  of  it  freely,  either  with  rever- 
ence, as  bne  does  of  religion,  or  with  poetic 
feeling,  as  one  does  of  the  coming  of  the 
spring  or  the  babbling  of  the  brook.  It  is  to 
him  either  big  and  overwhelming,  as  one's 
faith  toward  one's  God,  or  lighter,  but  very 
exquisite. 

The  Valid^,  that  day,  while  we  sat  amid 
the  pine  trees,  spoke  about  human  love  with 
a  mysticism  and  reverence  as  if  she  were  in 
the  presence  of  the  great  Allah  In  whom  she 
believed  so  fervently.  Whether  her  ideas 
were  taken  from  some  Eastern  book  or  belief 
of  which  I  had  never  heard,  or  whether  they 
were  her  own,  1  do  not  know. 

"When  two  human  beings  come  together, 
yavroura,  some  motive  brings  them  together. 
Generally  the  motive  is  love;  but  love,  like 
every  other  thing  in  life,  has  its  degrees.  The 
highest  of  all  is  the  unconscious  offering  of 
one's  heart  ngt  to  the  man  or  the  woman  as  an 
individual,  but  to  the  man  or  woman  as  the 
earthly  incarnation  of  the  deity  of  love.  This 
is  the  highest  love,  and  the  children  that 
spring  from  that  love  must  be  perfect.  This 
must  have  been  the  way  we  were  first  created, 
and  the  mortal  sin  which  our  ancestors  com- 
mitted, I  believe,  was  when  they  forgot  this 


conception  of  love  and  degraded  what  was 
once  a  divine  conception  into  a  mere  physical 
relation.  However,  I  believe  that  we  still 
retain  the  divine  spark  within  us,  and  that 
it  may  be  rekindled,  and  that  the  children 
bom  from  such  a  love  are  our  perfect  human 
beings.  Such  a  birth  must  have  had  our 
prophet,  and  your  prophet,  and  all  the 
prophets  that  have  lived  in  the  history  of 
the  worid. 

"But  the  majority  of  people  many  from 
motives  other  than  the  highest  love.  If  these 
motives  be  social  or  mercenary,  the  children 
bom  from  such  unions  are  the  indifferent 
human  beings  one  sees..  There  are  motives 
even  baser,  and  from  these  we  have  the  moral 
and  physical  cripples.  Perhaps  this  thought 
may  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  when  they  condemned  the  physically 
crippled  children  to  death.  The  moral  crip- 
ples they  could  not  know  till  they  grew  up." 

This  conversation  with  the  Valid£  came 
back  to  me  as  I  was  looking  in  speechless  ad- 
miration at  the  exquisite  beauty  of  Nor- 
Sembah.  From  my  revery  the  sick  giri's 
voice  awakened  me.  It  was  the  voice  one 
might  have  expected  from  such  a  perfect 
creature. 

"The  Valid^  tells  me  that  if  I  ask  you,  j-ou 
will  read  me  a  little  of  the  French  poetry." 

From  under  her  pillow  she  drew  a  volume 
of  Victor  Hugo's  "Feuilles  d'Automne,"  and 
thus,  thanks  to  French  poetry,  I  saw  a  little 
more  of  the  girl  than  I  otherwise  should. 
While  I  was  reading  to  her,  the  young  hus- 
band sat  watching  his  wife.  It  might  have 
been  my  imagination,  but  I  had  the  feeling 
that  the  intensity  of  his  gaze  tired  her,  that 
had  he  gone  out  she  would  have  rested  better. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  read  to  Nor-Sembah 
again,  as  I  had  promised.  In  the  sitting 
room,  on  this  day,  there  were  the  two  fathers, 
in  addition  to  the  two  mothers  and  the  young 
husband.  I  started  to  leave  the  room,  when 
I  saw  them  all  there,  but  the  Valid^  and  the 
young  wife  asked  me  to  stay,  and  though, 
afterwards,  I  would  have  given  a  good  deal 
not  to  have  been  there,  it  was  my  fate  to  be 
present  at  the  only  disagreeable  scene  I  wit- 
nessed during  my  stay  among  the  liarems, 
and  one  which  seemed  to  me  quite  at  variance 
with  their  great  ideas  of  love. 

A  buxom,  good-looking  slave  came  into  the 
room,  magnificently  dressed,  and  offered  us 
some  sweets  from  a  tray  she  was  carrying. 
With  the  exception  of  Hakif  Bey  we  all  took 
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some,  and  Nor-Sembah  raised  her  head  a 
littie  and  followed  with  her  eyes  the  move- 
ments of  the  slave.  Hakif  Bey  not  only  did 
not  take  any  sweets,  but  whUc  the  slave  was 
in  the  room,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  garden. 
Nor  did  he  turn  his  head  once,  while  slave 
after  slave  came  into  the  room  on  various 
pretexts.  At  last,  when  ail  had  come  and 
gone,  like  dress  models  in  a  Parisian  shop, 
Selim  Pasha  came  up  to  his  son  and  taking 
his  chin  in  his  hand  looked  into  his  eyes. 

"As  you  like,  my  son,  as  you  like,"  he  said. 
"  If  you  do  not  choose  for  yourself,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  choose  for  you.  As  you  like,  I 
say  again." 

Hakif  Bey's  face  was  dark  with  resent- 
ment. "Why  do  you  expect  me  to  want 
another  wife,  when  my  heart  is  filled  with 
one  only?  I  shall  do  what  you  want  me  to:  I 
shall  go  away— but  let  me  at  least  go  alone. 
Why  must  I  have  another  woman?" 

"Because  her  womanly  sympathy  may 
make  the  year  of  waiting  easier  for  you,"  the 
older  man  said  very  kindly  indeed.  "There 
is  no  need,  my  boy,  for  your  ever  seeing  her. 
But  the  human  heart  is  weak  and  craves  for 
sympathy.  We  want  to  provide  against 
that." 

Hakif  Bey  was  about  to  reply  angrily.  One 
could  see  that  from  his  face,  and  from  the 
way  he  drew  his  head  away  from  his  father's 
hand.  But-  here  Nor-Sembah  interfered. 
With  a  quick  movement  she  laid  her  head  on 
liis  shoulder  and  took  one  of  his  hands  in 
hers,  while  with  the  other  she  grasped  the 
older  man's  robe. 

"Father,"  she  implored,  "let  little  Nor- 
Sembah  choose  for  her  lord.  It  will  make 
her  so  very  happy  to  find  him  a  good  woman 
who  will  be  near  him  while  she  is  getting 
stronger.  I  will  take  some  days  about  it,  and 
I  will  make  sure  that  it  is  a  good  woman — 
but  I  will  do  it,  father;  trust  little  Nor-Sem- 
bah!" 

She  smiled  so  sweedy  and  so  bravely  that  I 
knew  her  cause  was  won.  The  older  man 
kissed  her  and  left  the  room. 

That  afternoon  I  went  with  the  Valid^  to  a 
shrine  where  she  was  going  to  pray.  With  us 
was  only  one  other  slave  besides  the  eunuch. 
After  the  prayer  was  over  we  went  to  a  little 
brook  to  have  our  luncheon,  while  the  hoises 
were  resting.  After  luncheon  the  slave  lay 
down  under  a  big  tree  and  went  to  sleep,  and 
the  eunuch  drew  off  a  little  way,  yet  keeping 
us  under  his  protecting  eye.    The  Valid^  and 


I  took  off  our  shoes  and  stockings  and  put  our 
feet  in  the  brook,  and  then  took  our  work 
from  our  bags  and  began  to  sew.  Thus  do 
the  Turkish  women  often  sit  for  hours  at  a 
time. 

"What  do  you  think  of  my  boy,  Hakif 
Bey?"  she  asked,  after  die  had  taken  a  few 
stitches  on  her  embroidery. 

"1  think  he  is  a  splendid  fellow,"  I  an- 
swered sincerely. 

"Does  he  look  to  you  as  if  he  could  stand 
his  earthly  sorrow  like  a  man?" 

"  Do  you  mean  the  cruel  separation  you  are 
all  preparing  for  him  ?  "  I  asked,  hody. 

"Therel  therel  little  one,  don't  get  exdted. 
We  are  doing  our  best." 

"Suppose,"  I  cried,  incUgnantly,  "suppose 
the  prl  dies  while  he  is  away — what  then  ?  " 

The  Valid^  laid  her  work  down  in  her  lap, 
clasped  her  hands  together,  and  said,  ever  so 
quiedy:  "Nor-Sembali  is  going  to  die,  little 
one;  the  great  doctor  said  so  two  days  ago." 

I  was  choking.  "Vou  mean  to  say  that, 
knowing  this,  you  are  trying  to  send  him 
away  with  another  wife,  and  not  let  them  be 
together  during  her  last  houre?" 

"Though  the  great  doctor  said  she  was 
going  to  die,  we  still  cling  to  the  hope  of  sav- 
ing her.  Sometimes  even  great  doctors  can 
be  mistaken.  There  is  gusel  vereni  in  the 
family,  and  hers  developed  three  years  ago. 
She  was  so  happy  when  she  first  married  that 
for  a  time  the  disease  seemed  to  be  checked. 
But  the  gusei  vereni  came  back  to  her  worse 
than  before." 

Gusel  vereni  is  a  disease  that  I  have  only 
heard  of  among  the  Turks.  It  is  akin  to  our 
consumption,  except  that  the  patient  loses 
nothing  of  her  looks,  and  quite  often  seems  to 
grow  more  beautiful  as  the  end  approaches, 
whence  the  name,  which  means  "beautiful  de- 
cline," 

Notwithstanding  the  Valid^'s  reasoning,  I 
still  pleaded  with  her.  "Do  not  send  him 
away,  Valid^;  it  might  kill  him,  too." 

"But  we  want  to  send  him  away  to  save 
him.  if  he  stays  here  and  she  dies,  he  will 
kill  himself.  If  he  goes  away,  she  might  get 
well;  and  if  she  does  not,  we  will  not  tell  him 
for  a  year.  We  will  take  his  child  to  him, 
and  he  may  learn  to  love  it,  and  for  its  sake 
care  for  life  a  little." 

"But  it  is  so  cruel  for  her,"  I  still  persisted. 

"No,  no,  yavroum,  she  does  not  suffer. 
She  is  earnestly  looking  for  a  good  woman. 
She  never  thinks  for  an  instant  that  she  is 
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going  to  die.  If  the  end  comes,  she  will  not 
even  know  it;  for  it  comes  very  beautifully  and 
quietly,  almost  always  when  the  patient  is 
asleep.  All  her  family  died  like  this.  She 
has  been  very  happy  since  her  marriage,  and 
all  her  life  has  been  a  sweet-scented  spring." 

When  the  day  came  for  me  to  leave  the 
harem,  I  was  sorry.  I  wanted  to  stay  and  see 
the  outcome  of  that  little  tragedy.  1  only 
knew  Nor-Sembah  slightly,  but  sometimes  I 
wondered  whether  she  had  not  assumed  the 
task  of  finding  a  wife  for  her  husband  only  in 
order  to  gain  time;orwhether  it  was  with  the 
idea  that  little  by  little  he  would  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  thought  and  choose  one  for  him- 
self. At  any  rate,  when  I  left  the  household 
to  go  to  Russia,  a  week  or  ten  dav-s  later,  the 
question  was  not  yet  settled,  although  she  had 
seen  a  number  of  slaves  and  had  had  short 
talks  with  them. 

My  journey  to  Russia  was  very  absorbing. 
I  saw  many  strange  scenes  and  met  many  in- 
teresting people;  yet  the  Turkish  lovers  were 
constantly  in  my  mind.  Neither  did  I  forget 
them  on  my  return  to  Constantinople  in  the 
rush  of  getting  off  for  America.  I  wrote  a 
note  to  the  Valid^,  and  sent  it  by  a  messenger, 
who  was  to  wait  for  an  answer.  The  answer 
came  from  Alsh^  Hanum,  the  third  wife  of 
Selim  Pasha,  who  told  me  that  both  the 
Valid^  and  Djimlah  were  in  the  Stamboul 
home,  where  I  could  go  to  see  them. 

I  broke  a  day's  engagement,  and  set  out  for 
Stamboul.  Wien  I  reached  the  house,  the 
Valid^'s  eunuch  opened  the  door  for  me  and 
ushered  me  in.  I  found  the  Valid^  in  her 
room,  but  what  a  difference  there  was  in  her 
countenance  1  As  soon  as  I  saw  her  I  knew 
that  the  girl  was  dead.  I  threw  my  arms 
around  her  and  began  to  cry. 

"Don'tl  don't,  my  child!  Don't  go  against 


Allah's   wishes.     Maybe  they  are  hap[»er 

than  we  know.     Kismet!" 

"They!"  I  cried. 

"  Sit  down  there,  and  I  will  tell  you."  In  a 
voice  which  was  dry  from  pain,  and  abso- 
lutely colorless,  the  Valid^  told  me  the  end  of 
the  lovers. 

"She  only  lived  two  weeks,  after  you  went 
away.  Allah  took  her  to  him  veiy  gently,  and 
Hakif  was  at  her  side.  He  was  very  quiet 
and  dutiful.  He  went  about  the  place  and 
chose  a  grave  for  her.  She  was  fond  of  the 
sea  and  the  pine  trees,  and  he  bought  a  piece 
of  land  with  pines  overlooking  the  fiosponis. 
There  they  put  her  to  sleep,  and  Hakif  came 
quietly  home.  That  night  it  rained  hard  and 
there  was  a  summer  storm.  Hakif,  in  the 
middle  of  that  stormy  dark  night  and  while 
everyone  was  in  his  own  room,  perhaps 
thought  of  the  lonely  little  grave  at  the  foot  of 
the  pine  trees  overlooking  the  Bosporus.  Per- 
haps her  spirit  came  for  him  and  called  him  to 
her.  He  saddled  his  horse  himself,  and  went 
to  sit  with  his  wife  in  her  new  home. 

"Early  in  the  morning  the  gardener  found 
the  hor^,  without  rider,  outside  his  door. 
We  hunted  for  Hakif  everywhere.  Then 
his  father  and  I  went  to  the  little  grave  by  the 
sea.  There,  lying  on  her  grave,  was  Hakif, 
quite,  quite  dead." 

"He  killed  himself?"  I  whispered. 

"No!  no!  yavroum.  The  doctor  said  that 
after  he  was  drenched  by  the  rain,  he  proba- 
bly fell  asleep  on  the  grave,  and  a.  chill  killed 
him— but  I  know.  Allah,  in  his  supreme 
clemency,  took  him  to  his  heart,  and  gave  him 
back  his  bride,  now  cured  from  all  earthly 
ills.  And  now  by  the  foot  of  the  pines,  over- 
looking the  Bosporus,  there  is  no  longer  a 
solitary  little  grave;  for  there  is  another  that 
ktfeps  it  company." 


THE    TREE    OF    HOPE 

By   LOUISE   AYRES  GARNETT 


T  PLANT  a  seed  of  Hope,  and  ere  the  tread 
-^      Of  nimble-footed  Day  has  run  the  hours, 
The  seed  has  grown  a  tree  that  woos  the  skies. 
Its  verdant  branches  starred  with  golden  flowers. 
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By  w.  l.  alden 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  HENRY  LEONARD 


EVERYONE  caUed  him 
k  "John  Smith"  although  he 
[  was  a  pure  Greek,  with  a 
I  six-syllabled  name  of  more 
I  than  usual  intricacy,  and  a 
beard  two  days  old.  It  is 
•  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
Cairo,  of  which  city  John  Smith  had  long 
been  a  resident,  that  no  one  ever  sees  a  Greek 
of  the  local  colony  without  a  beard  of  precise- 
ly two  days'  growth.  A  German  scientific 
person  once  devoted  an  entire  day  to  the  ef- 
fort to  explain  this  mystery,  and  finally  an- 
nounced the  theory  that  the  Cairene  Greeks 
have  divided  themselves  into  two  equal  di- 
visions; tliat  the  members  of  these  two  di- 
visions shave  on  alternate  days,  and  then 
keep  themselves  secluded  until  their  beards 
have  attained  two  days'  growth.  This  theory 
would  be  entirely  satisfactory  had  it  any 
foundation  in  truth.  But  then  the  same  may 
be  said  of  maby  excellent  theories. 

John  Smith  kept  a  combined  drinking  and 
gambling  saloon  in  the  particularly  infamous 
street  which  leads  from  the  Hotel  Bristol  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  steamship  and  tour- 
ist company  offices.  In  order  to  allure  the 
British  "Tommy"  he  placed  over  his  door  the 
legend  "  John  Smith's  SooalHohe,"  This 
naturally  led  people  to  call  him  John  Smith, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  intimate 
friends,  and  the  Greek  consul,  no  one  credited 
him  with  the  possession  of  any  other  name. 
He  bad  lived  in  various  countries  and  spoke 
most  of  the  languages  that  are  heard  along 
the  Mediterranean  with  fearless  fluency.  He 
was  of  a  cheerful  and  genial  disposition,  ex- 
rept  when  his  temper  was  aroused,  and  he 
considered  that  robbery  with  violence  was 
foolish  when  it  could  be  accomplished  peace- 
ably and  without  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  police.  His  saloon  was  bright  with  elec- 
tric light,  and  the  beverages  that  he  sold  were 


potent  and  deadly.  In  an  inner  room  two 
confederates  manipulated  a  roulette  table 
with  a  ball  that  seemed  possessed  of  an  in- 
telligence almost  human  in  its  selection  of 
numbers  adverse  to  the  interests  of  players. 
When  a  customer  had  been  sufEciently  filled 
with  alcoholic  courage  in  the  outer  saloon, 
John  Smith  introduced  him  to  the  roulette 
room  with,  it  is  needless  to  say,  results  bene- 
ficial to  Smith's  flourishing  exchequer. 

The  orderly  character  of  Smith's  saloon 
was  exceptional.  It  vras  sddom  that  dis- 
turbances occurred  either  in  the  drinking  or 
the  gambling  departments,  and  when  they  did 
occur,  Smith  seldom  resorted  to  any  stronger 
measure  than  that  of  stimning  the  disturber 
with  a  club.  But  one  night  a  young  Ger- 
man, who  had  lost  heavily  at  roulette,  and 
realized  that  he  had  been  robbed,  swept  up 
the  money  that  was  on  the  table,  knocked 
down  the  croupier  with  a  chair,  and  then, 
brandishing  the  remains  of  the  chair  over  his 
head,  called  upon  Smith  and  his  other  assist- 
ant to  come  and  be  killed.  Persuasion  was 
lost  on  the  infuriated  German,  and  a  battle 
ensued  in  the  course  of  which  John  Smith, 
greatly  to  his  subsequent  regret,  felt  con- 
strained to  stab  the  German  in  the  throat. 

When  it  was  certain  that  the  breath  had 
forever  left  the  body  of  the  German,  Smith 
perceived  that  his  career  in  Cairo  was  at  an 
end.  He  had  on  several  occasions  been  tried 
before  the  Greek  consul  for  alleged  o&enses, 
but  owing  to  the  devoted  and  skilUul  perjuries 
committed  by  his  friends,  he  had  escaped 
serious  punishment.  But  he  knew  that  the 
consul  believed  him  to  be  all  that  his  worst 
enemies  alleged,  and  that  if  he  were  tried  for 
killing  the  German,  his  chances  of  escape 
would  be  small.  Smith  was  a  man  of  prompt 
decision  and  action.  With  the  help  of  his 
assistants  he  carried  the  body  of  the  German 
into  a  neighboring  alley,  and  left  it  at  the 
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"  Ht  carritj  ihe  body  of  the  German   i 


r   Btighhoring  alley." 


door  of  a  rival  saloon-keeper,  of  whose  meth- 
ods Smith  heartily  disapproved.  Then  hav- 
ing disinterred  his  money  from  a  hiding  place 
that  he  justly  regarded  as  safer  than  the 
Greek  bark,  he  took  the  early  morning  train 
for  Port  Said,  where  he  found  a  steamer  for 
Zanzibar,  which  soon  carried  him  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eg)-ptiaii  Government. 
At  Zanzibar  be  bought  rum,  tobacco,  beads, 
calico,  and  other  necessaries  of  savage  life. 


andpresenllyfoundhisway  to  Uganda,  where 
he  selected  a  large  village  on  the  border  of 
Unyoro  and  opened  a  store  which  was  soon 
doing  a  brisk  business  with  the  natives. 

Soon  after  Smith's  arrival  at  the  village 
another  white  man  made  his  appearance. 
He  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  a  young  Amer- 
ican missionary,  filled  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  conversion  of  the  natives  and  with  dis- 
may at  the  presence  of  the  Greek  trader, 
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I'nsiJe  my  hut?"' 


whose  trade  rum  kept  the  greater  part  of  the 
villageis  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  state  of 
intoxication.  Mr.  Thomas  had  fancied  that 
he  would  have  nothing  to  contend  with  in  the 
Uganda  village  except  his  ignorance  of  the 
language — an  ignorance  which  he  expected 
soon  to  overcome  by  diligent  study.  Then 
he  would  preach  to  the  natives  and  make 
converts  daily,  who  would  love  and  revere 
him,  and  form  a  happy  community  of  devout 


disciples,  properly  clothed  in  the  cast-oft  gar- 
ments of  America,  and  addicted  to  the  ex- 
pression of  pious  sentimeots  in  broken  Eng- 
lish. But  the  presence  of  John  Smith  and 
his  trade  rum  hade  fair  to  blight  the  mission 
at  its  very  start.  Even  if  the  Greek  did  not 
prove  to  be  an  active  opponent  of  the  mis- 
sionary, his  influence  must  be  to  the  last  de- 
gree demoralizing,  Mr.  Thomas  foresaw  that 
in  all  probability  for  every  convert  he  might 
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make  Smith  would  make  at  teast  two  drunk- 
ards, and  despair  began  to  take  the  place  of 
the  enthuaasm  with  which  Mr.  Thomas  had 
entered  upon  his  missionary  woric. 

The  day  after  the  missionary's  arrival  John 
Smith  called  on  him  and  introduced  himself 
as  a  fellow  white  man  and  Christian.  "Very 
glad  to  see  you,"  said  Smith,  warmly  shaking 
the  missionary's  hand.  "Me  and  you  are 
pals.  I  help  you  in  your  trade,  and  you  help 
me  in  mine.  When  these  niggere  trouble  you 
just  you  tell  me,  and  I'll  attend  to  them 
q.  p.  d.  as  you  Americans  say." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Thomas  feebly. 
"Won't  you  come  inside  my  hul?  You  will 
find  it  cooler  there  than  il  ts  here." 

The  two  men  entered  the  small  dark  but 


which  the  native  women  had  built  in  a  single 
day  for  the  reception  of  the  missionary.  Oui- 
side  the  insects  droned  in  the  sun.  Tbe 
waving  leaves  of  the  palm  trees  threw  flicker- 
ing shadows  on  the  floor  of  the  hut.  There 
were  mats  on  the  floor  on  which  the  men 
seated  themselves;  and  when  the  Greek  had 
relighted  a  cigarette  Mr.  Thomas  said:  "You 
tell  me  that  you  are  a  Christian.  I  am  g^d 
to  know  it.  May  I  ask  if  you  are  a  Protes- 
tant?" 

"No,"  replied  the  Greek;  "I'm  Roman 
Catholic.  Of  course  I  was  orthodox  when  I 
lived  in  Greece,  but  I  changed  my  religion  in 
Malta  because  it  was  good  for  business.  Af- 
terwards the  Enghsh  priest  wanted  me  to 
take  his  religion,  but  it  is  foolish  to  change 
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religion   too  often.    I   don't   change   mine 
again  till  I  go  back  to  Greece;  damfido." 

"Don't  swear,  I  beg,"  entreated  the  mis- 
^onaiy. 

"Swear!"    exclaimed    Smith.    "I    never 
swear  unless  I  am  angry,  or  what  you  call 
jolly,  or  something.     Vou  swear  all  the  time, 
and  then  some  day 
when  you  ought  to 
swear    good    and 
strong  it  don't  help 
you  a  bit.    Besides 
I'm  religious  man, 
and  not  like  these 
silly  niggere." 

"I  hear  that  you 
sell  rum  to  these 
poor  natives,"  said 


Mr 


Tho 


"Does  not  your 
conscience  tell 
you  that  you  are 
doing  wrong?" 

"But  it  is  not 
bad  rum,"  urged 
the  Greek.  "It  is 
very  best  quality 
trade  rum,  and  it 
doesn't  kill  like  the 
German  trade  rum. 
Some  men  would 
sell  anything  to  the 
niggers,  but  I'm 
honest  man  and 
<ny  rum  don't  kill 
them." 

"It  makes  beasts 
of  them,  and  rums 
them  body  and 
soul!"  cried  the 
missionary.  "How 
can  I  do  these  poor 
wretches  any  good 
while  you  poison 
them,  and  make 
them  a  curse  to 
themselves  and 
their  families?" 

"  But  their  families  are  just  the  same,"  pro- 
tested Smith.  "The  women  drink  just  as 
much  as  the  men,  and  it  will  make  you  laugh 
to  see  the  liiile  boys  and  girls  drunk.  They 
are  all  very  happy,  and  that  will  make  them 
listen  to  you.  If  they  were  all  sober  they 
wouldn't  like  your  religion.  But  I  won't  let 
them  treat  you  rude,  damfido." 


And  ianu  that  he  haJ  recewed 
almost  certainly  a  fatal  hit: 


The  missionary  sighed.  It  was  evidently 
useless  to  appeal  to  John  Smith's  conscience, 
for  he  had  none.  He  could  not  be  made  to 
understand  that  he  was  a  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  what  he  called  the  missionary's 
"trade,"  and,  moreover,  there  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  even  had  he  understood 
clearly  the  wick- 
edness of  his  deal- 
ings with  the  na- 
tives he  would,  for 
a  moment,  have 
thought  of  giving 
up  his  lucrative 
business.  What 
made  the  position 
still  more  painful 
was  the  fact  that 
John  Smith  want- 
ed to  be  friendly 
with  the  mission- 
ary, and  the  latter 
could  hardly  give 
the  cold  shoulder 
to  a  sinner  who 
wished  to  be  a 
friend,  and  was, 
besides,  the  only 
other  white  man  in 
that  savage  region. 
Mr.  Thomas 
ciianged  the  sub- 
ject, and  after  ask- 
ing Smith  a  tew 
questions  concern- 
ing the  climate  and 
the  natives,  ex- 
cused himself  from 
further  conversa- 
tion for  the  reason 
that  he  was  really 
suffering  from  a 
headache. 

The  missionary 
had  cherished  a 
vague  idea  that  al- 
most immediately 
after  his  arrival  in 
Uganda  he  would  assemble  a  congregation 
and  begin  his  missionary  work.  But  he 
found  that  he  could  do  nothing  until  he  had 
learned  the  language,  and  tliat  the  task  was 
one  of  tremendous  difficulty.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  he  worked  resolutely 
at  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  (he  Ugan- 
da dialect,  but  he  made  slow  progress.    His 
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intercourse  with  the  natives  waa  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  benevolent  smiles  and 
gestures  that  failed  to  convey  any  idea  to  the 
native  mind,  except  that  the  missionary  was 
manif  esting  drunkenness  in  a  rather  unusual 
way.  He  did  not  find  the  climate  unpleasant, 
but  the  swarms  of  insects  irritated  him,  and 
his  constitutional  fear  of  serpents  kept  him 
in  constant  dread  of  stepping  on  a  deadly 
snake  whenever  he  venturai  out  of  his  hut. 

He  said  to  himself  that  of  course  the  day 
would  come  when  he  would  be  able  to  preach 
and  teach,  but  in  the  meantime  the  Greek 
was  bringing  the  entire  village  into  a  state 
of  chronic  drunkenness.  Often  as  he  sat  in 
his  but  and  listened  to  the  rustle  of  the  wind 
in  the  palm  trees,  the  distant  whine  of  the 
hyena,  the  soft  patter  of  bare  feet  on  the  hard 
earth,  or  the  foolish  laughter  of  drunken  ne- 
groes, he  asked  himself  if  he  had  not  made  a 
grave  mistake  in  coming  to  Africa,  and  if  he 
could  not  have  been  far  more  useful  at  home. 
He  once  ventured  to  make  this  suggestion  in 
the  presence  of  John  Smith,  who  now  came 
to  see  him  regularly  every  evening.  "Now 
you  speak  senseI"repUed  Smith.  "Why you 
want  to  preach  to  the  niggers?  They  are  only 
black  b«ists,  and  you  don't  make  them  white 


by  preaching.  You  come  with  me  and  be  my 
partner.  I  like  you,  and  we  go  to  some  big- 
ger village  where  we  double  our  trade,  and 
make  very  much  money." 

Mr.  Thomas  had  g^ven  up  all  attempt  to 
bring  the  trader  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
nefarious  nature  of  his  occupation.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  Greek's  moral  nature  lo 
which  he  could  appeal.  But  although  he 
knew  him  to  be  an  utterly  conscienceless 
scoundrel,  he  gradually  grew  to  take  a  certain 
amount  of  pleasure  in  the  man's  society,  and 
even  to  have  an  unmistakable  liking  for  him. 
Smith  was  always  cheerful  and  at  times  even 
affectionate.  Occasionally  he  brought  the 
missionary  presents  of  coffee  and  sugar. 
Once  he  brought  him  several  tins  of  meats, 
so  obviously  unwholesome  that  Mr,  Thomas 
felt  remorseful  when  he  secretly  ri^ed  the 
lives  of  the  native  dogs  by  giving  them  sur- 
reptitious mouthfuls  of  "prime  tinned  bed" 
and  "delicious  turtle  soup."  He  could  nol 
return  these  favors  except  by  offering  Smith 
tracts  printed  in  English,  which  Smith  ac- 
cepted with  fervent  gratitude,  and  read  from 
beginning  to  end.  Once  Mr.  Thomas  asked 
him  if  he  had  really  read  a  tract  depicting  the 
pains  of  future  punishment.     "Oh,  yesl"  re* 
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plied  Smith.  "I  read  him.  I  like  him  very 
much.  It  would  be  great  fun  to  see  some  men 
I  know  down  in  Cairo  burning  up  in  that  fire. 
I  would  go  all  the  way  to  hell  and  back  just 
to  see  the  fun."  Whereupon  Mr.  Thomas 
decided  that  tracts  were  not  precisely  adapted 
to  the  spiritual  condition  of  John  Smith. 

In  the  eighth  month  of  Mr.  Thomas's  res- 
idence in  Uganda,  when  he  bad  made  suffi- 
cient progress  in  the  language  to  ask  a  few 
questions  of  the  natives,  and  to  fail  to  com- 
prehend in  the  smallest  degree  their  answers, 
the  plague  made  its  appearance,  having  been 
brought  from  Khartoum  by  a  fugitive  der- 
vish. In  consequence  of  the  unsanitary  con- 
ditions in  which  the  natives  lived  it  made 
rapid  progress,  and  its  fatality  was  unusually 
great.  Mr.  Thomas  visited  the  ack  with 
courageous  devotion.  The  medical  book 
which  formed  part  of  his  little  library  did  not 
so  much  as  mention  plague,  and  the  mission- 
ary, having  no  idea  of  the  proper  remedies 
for  the  disease,  gave  his  patients  .quinine  and 
antipyrine,  accompanied  with  earnest  prayer. 
The  remedies,  however,  were  not  successful, 
and  fully  eighty  per  cent  of  those  who  were 
attacked  with  the  disease  died.  Gradually 
the  epidemic  waned  from  lack  of  material  on 
which  to  feed,  and  Mr.  Thomas's  spirits  were 
beginning  to  rise  when  he  himself  was  struck 
down  by  the  disease. 

The  news  was  brought  to  the  Greek,  who 
hurried  to  the  missionary's  house  armed  with 
a  bottle  of  brandy.  "Don't  you  be  scared 
one  little  dam  lot,"  he  said  cheerfully  as  he 
stood  over  the  sick  man  with  the  bottle  under 
his  arm  and  a  tumbler  two  thirds  full  of 
brandy  in  his  hand.  "White  men  don't  die 
of  plague.  You  drink  this  and  swear  you 
won't  die  and  you'll  be  all  right.  It's  real 
brandy,  not  like  what  I  sell.  Drink  it  down 
and  say  just  as  loud  and  strong  as  you  can, 
'I  won't  die,  damfidol'  and  I  give  you  my 
sacredest  wordonner  you'll  get  well." 

"  But  I  can't  use  such  words,"  the  mission- 
ary said  feebly. 

"You  do  what  I  say,"  reiterated  the  Greek, 
"else  I  swear  the  roof  off  this  hut." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Thomas  was  not  quite  in  his 
right  mind.  At  any  rate,  the  determination 
of  the  Greek  dominated  him.  He  drank  the 
brandy  and  repeated  the  formula,  "I  won't 
die.  Damfidol"  and  then  sank  back  on  the 
pillow,  and  was  presently  wholly  overcome 
by  the  unaccustomed  dose  of  brandy  that  he 
had  taken. 


"Now  you  go  to  deep,"  said  Smith,  "and 
when  you  wake  up  the  plague  will  be  gone. 
I'll  sit  here  and  smoke.  If  a  nigger  wants 
rum  this  afternoon  he'll  have  to  wait.  I  take 
care  of  fellow  Christian." 

When  Mr.  Thomas  awoke  he  was  mani- 
festly better.  The  Greek  nursed  him  with 
tireless  care  until  he  was  well  enough  to  leave 
his  bed.  Then,  delighted  with  his  success 
as  a  physician,  and  with  the  fact  that  his 
friend  was  out  of  danger,  he  kissed  him  on 
both  cheeks,  and  swore  a  joyous  and  com- 
plicated strain  in  his  native  language.  Mr. 
Thomas  was  profoundly  impre^ed  with  the 
care  which  the  Greek  had  taken  of  him,  and 
very  nearly  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  re- 
turn Smith's  kiss.  But  he  contented  himself 
with  saying  that  he  would  never  forget  his 
friend's  kindness,  and  that  henceforth  he 
would  do  anything  for  him  that  an  honest 
man  might  do.  "That's  all  right,"  re- 
sponded John  Smith.  "You  thebulliestboy 
I  know.  I  told  you  when  you  come  here 
we'd  be  pals,  and  you  see  I  was  right." 

But  there  was  a  shadow  which  darkened 
Mr.  Thomas's  days.  It  was  the  memory  of 
the  wicked  words  he  had  spoken  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  Greek.  He  could  excuse  himself 
for  having  drunk  an  excessive  quantity  of 
brandy  on  the  plea  that  he  had  taken  it 
medicinally,  but  he  could  not  convince  him- 
self that  he  was  guiltless  in  the  matter  of  the 
profane  language  that  he  had  used.  He  had 
done  wrong  and  had  disgraced  his  sacred 
profession.  Nothing  but  public  confession 
and  repentance  could  expiate  his  fault. 

He  told  John  Smith  that  he  had  sinned, 
and  that  the  Greek  must  act  as  interpreter 
while  the  sin  was  openly  confessed  in  the 
presence  of  the  villagers.  Smith  laughed 
and  told  him  that  the  natives  would  not  in  the 
least  understand  such  a  confession.  "But 
now,"  continued  the  Greek,  "you  are  talking 
about  confession,  and  I'm  going  to  confess 
to  you.  There  are  ten  years  since  I  went  to 
confession,  and  in  ten  years  in  Cairo  you 
must  commit  a  lot  of  sins.  Everybody  does. 
I  confess  to  you  now,  and  you  absolve  me. 
After  that  I  confess  every  month  so  as  not 
to  have  too  much  scored  up  against  me." 

"But  I  cannot  absolve  you,"  replied  the 
missionary.  "I  am  not  a  priest;  and  even 
if  I  were,  no  priest  can  forgive  sins.  You 
should  confess  to  God  and  ask  His  forgive- 
ness." 

"But  He  wouldn't  say  'Absolvo  te,'  and 
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how  would  I  know  that  my  confession  had 
done  any  good?  No!  you  must  confess  me. 
You  are  priest,  and  it  is  your  trade  to  hear 
confessions." 

"I  tell  you,"  reiterated  Mr.  Thomas,  "I 
am  not  a  priest.  I  am  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel." 

"That's  all  right,"  returned  the  Greek, 
"Priest  or  minister  all  the  same  thing.  You 
good  enough  priest  for  me.  Now  I  confess. 
You  listen  and  you'll  be  amused." 

And  kneeling  down  by  the  missionary  John 
Smith  began  his  confession.  He  was  per- 
fectly honest  in  the  matter.  Such  sins  as  he 
could  remember  among  the  quantity  that  had 
been  committed  during  the  previous  ten 
years,  he  confessed  to  the  dazed  misaonaiy. 
Among  them  was  the  murder  of  the  German 
at  Cairo;  but  that  was  by  no  means  the  woist 
of  the  long  list  of  violations  of  every  law  of 
the  decalogue.  Mr.  Thomas  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  man  was  placing 
with  him,  but  he  soon  saw  that  he  was  in 
grim  earnest,  and  he  could  not  doubt  the 
truth,  horrible  as  it  was,  of  his  confession. 

"And  now,  father!"  concluded  the  Greek, 
"absolve  me,  and  I  shall  be  a  new  man." 

"Are  all  these  terrible  things  that  you  have 
told  me  really  true?"  asked  the  missionary. 

"Oh,  yes!"  replied  Smith.  "What  for 
should  I  accuse  myself  of  things  that  I  never 
did?  You  see  now  that  I  need  veiy  dam 
much  to  be  absolved." 

"I  told  you,"  said  Mr,  Thomas,  "that  I 
have  no  power  to  absolve  you.  No  man  can 
absolve  another.  You  must  look  to  God 
alone  for  pardon." 

"Do  you  then  refuse  to  absolve  me?"  de- 
manded the  Greek,  rising  to  his  feet. 

"Of  course  I  do,"  replied  the  missionary. 
"Oh!  my  poor  benighted  friend " 

"Enough!"  cried  the  Greek.  "You  are 
not  my  friend.  I  confess  everything,  and 
then  you  refuse  to  help  me.  I  want  no  such 
friend.  You  are  more  wicked  than  I  am, 
for  you  have  made  me  confess  just  like  a  po- 
liceman, and  then  who  knows  what  you  do 
with  my  confession?  I  have  no  more  bother 
with  you.     Good-by." 

The  Greek  strode  away  with  a  glitter  in  his 
eyes  that,  if  it  had  been  seen  by  any  of  his 
old  Cairene  acquaintances,  would  have  made 
them  reluctant  to  insure  Mr.  Thomas's  life. 
But  John  Smith  attempted  no  violence.  He 
^mply  ignored  the  existence  of  the  misaon- 
ary;  and  when  the  latter  twice  called  on  him, 


anxious  to  renew  their  acquaintance,  he  re- 
fused to  see  him. 

In  the  tenth  month  of  his  sojourn  in  Ugan- 
da Mr.  Thomas  preached  his  first  sermon. 
His  command  of  the  language  was  as  yet 
inaperfect,  but  he  managed  to  express  him- 
self in  a  way  that  he  believed  to  be  intelligible. 
At  any  rate  his  little  congregation  listened 
courteously.  When  the  service  was  over,  Mr. 
Thomas,  much  pleased  with  himself,  walked 
a  little  way  from  the  village  to  meditate  on 
the  successful  beginning  of  his  work  as  a 
teacher.  He  took  a  narrow  path  that  led  into 
the  thick  bush.  On  either  hand  the  lush 
tropical  vegetation  reached  in  a  dense  im- 
penetrable mass  higher  than  his  head,  while 
above,  the  spreading  branches  of  the  trees 
shut  out  the  sun.  Rapt  in  thought  Mr. 
Thomas  took  little  heed  to  his  footsteps,  and 
it  was  not  until  a  sharp  pain  shot  through 
the  calf  of  his  leg  that  he  noticed  an  inmiense 
adder  moving  sluggishly  from  the  path,  and 
knew  that  he  had  received  what  was  almost 
certainly  a  fatal  bite. 

He  ran  at  the  top  of  his  speed  to  the  Greek's 
house,  and,  bursting  in  at  the  door,  cried:  "I 
have  been  bitten  by  a  puff  adder!  What 
shall  I  do?     Is  there  any  chance  for  me?" 

Smith  was  in  the  act  of  shaving;  and, 
startled  by  the  presence  and  words  of  the 
missionary,  he  slightly  cut  his  lip.  He  stood 
for  an  instant  looking  at  the  missionary,  and 
wiping  the  soap  and  blood  from  his  chin. 
Then  he  said;  "Lie  down  on  that  bed  and 
do  what  I  say.  I'll  pull  you  throu^  like 
what  I  did  witii  the  plague.  You  trust  John 
Smith." 

Taking  his  penknife,  which  possibly  was 
rendered  partially  antiseptic  by  the  tobacco 
stains  with  which  it  was  covered,  the  Greek 
deeply  scored  the  place  where  the  mark  of  the 
snake's  fangs  were  visible.  Then,  dropping 
on  his  knees,  he  applied  his  mouth  to  the 
wound. 

"You  must  not  do  that!"  cried  themis- 
sionary.     "  You  will  sacrifice  your  life  as  mdl 

"You  lie  still  and  I  will  take  all  the  poison 
out  of  your  leg,"  replied  Smith.  "When  you 
take  snake  poison  in  your  mouth  it  don't 
hurt  unless  it  gets  into  the  blood.  You  mind 
me.     I  won't  let  you  die." 

Mr.  Thomas  obeyed.  The  Greek  perse- 
vered in  his  task  for  many  minutes,  and  then 
announced  that  his  patient  was  no  longer  in 
danger.    "You  feel  pretty  dam  bad  for  a 
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good  while,"  he  said,  "but  you  don't  die. 
Without  John  Smith  you  would  have  been 
dead  in  tn-o  hours,  but  you  think  him  bad 
man." 

"I  think  you  have  many  noble  traits,  and 
I  beg  you  to  give  me  back  your  friendship," 
cried  the  missionary.  "You  have  done  for 
me  what  no  other  man  would  have  done," 

"Not  if  he  had  cut  his  lip,"  answered  the 
Greek  with  a  smile.  "If  the  poison  has  got 
into  that  cut  John  Smith  will  trade  no  more, 
and  the  niggers  will  have  to  be  sober." 

Already  the  Greek's  face  had  taken  on  a 
strange  color.  In  another  half  hour  he  was 
suffering  acutely,  but  he  was  still  cheerful 
and  fearless. 

"Now  you  absolve  me,"  he  said  as  death 


drew  close  to  him.  "That  will  make  me  feel 
good,  and  it  is  such  a  little  thing,  you  know." 

"Absolvo  le/"  said  the  missionary  sol- 
emnly. "I  say  it  to  comfort  you,  my  friend, 
but  I  have  no  power." 

"That's  all  right,"  replied  the  Greek. 
"You  my  dear  friend  again,  and  I  think  you 
first<lass  priest.  Say  some  masses  for  me 
after  I'm  gone,  but  I  think  I  shall  not  have 
to  stop  long  time  in  purgatory.    Damfido." 

He  died  with  perfect  serenity,  certain  that 
the  great  majority  of  his  sins,  including  the 
murder  of  the  German,  had  been  wiped  out 
by  the  Methodist  missionary;  and  the  latter 
prayed  by  the  bedside  of  the  dead  man  for 
for^veness,  because  he  had  used  the  blas- 
phemous formula,  "Absolvo  le." 
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WHAT  care  I  for  the  lees  of  Ufe 
When  I  have  drunk  the  wine? 
How  should  I  take  the  grass  to  wife, 
When  Sweet  Red  Rose  is  mine? 

Or,  having  danced  the  saraband 

Within  the  palace  gate, 
And  bent  above  the  young  queen's  hand 

In  stolen  tete4.-tete, 

How  should  I  stoop  to  meaner  joy, 

Carousing  at  the  Inn — 
A  bar  maid  for  my  vulgar  toy, 

A  heartache  for  my  sin? 

Nay — standing  at  the  palace  gate, 

As  any  beggar  might, 
I'll  sing  my  love  song  as  I  wait 

Into  the  lonely  night. 

Perchance  an  echo  of  my  voice 

May  find  its  way  within. 
And  help  her  to  some  queenly  choice 

Where  else  a  doubt  had  b^n. 

While  in  some  lull  of  music  there, 

A  memory  may  rise 
Of  kisses  on  her  royal  hair, 

And  Love's  lost  Paradise. 
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THE    SUFFRAGISTS'    UPRISING 

By  bertha  DAMARIS  KNOBE 


WT    the    present    lime    the 
k  woman's  suffrage  movement 
J  approaches  Ihe  spectacular. 
f\  That  woman  is,  politically 
l)  speaking,    no    longer    an 
<   "oullander  by  predeslina- 
■^  tion" — to  borrow  the  pic- 
turesque   phrase    used    recenlly    by  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  Prime  Minister,  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords — may  be  appreciated 
by  one  sweeping  glance  over  the  world.   With 
Finnish  women — nineteen  of  ihem — proudly 
sitting    in    their    national    parliament;    with 
English  "suffragetles"  complacently  going  to 
jail  in  defense  of  their  cause;  with  equal 
suffrage  flourishing  in  four  American  stales, 
as  well  as  in  NewZealand,  federated  Australia, 
Finland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and,  with  slight 
restriction,  in  Norway;  with  lesser  degrees  of 
enfranchisement    in    nearly   every   civilized 
country,  whose   fair  half-citizens  have  cul- 
tivated the  courage,   like  Oliver  Twist,   to 
shout  for  "more  " — well,  the  suffragists'  world 
do  move. 

Curiously  enough,  the  average  American 
entertains  a  vague  notion  that  women  dabble 
in  politics  in  the  indefinite  "out  West." 
That  the  fair  sex  of  Wyoming  have  voted  for 
President  of  the  United  States  for  thirty- 
eight  years  seems,  to  the  unenlightened,  like  a 
gentle  prevarication.  And  Wyoming,  it  may 
be  said  in  passing,  has  fewer  unmarried 
women  and  fewer  divorces  than  any  other 
stale  in  the  Union,  so  that  dropping  a  piece  of 
paper  in  the  ballot  box  every  lillle  while  does 
not  seem  to  have  interfered  with  that  "divine- 
ly appointed  path"  of  matrimony,  so  de- 
voutly discoursed  upon  by  opponents.  Three 
states — Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idaho— have 
since  raised  their  women  lo  full  stature  of 
citizenship;  while  in  no  less  than  twenty-four 
other  states  they  have  one  of  four  forms  of 
the  franchise.    Suffrage  sentiment,  moreover. 


seems  to  be  growing  amazingly,  because 
people  have  arrived  at  a  realizing  sense  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  put  men 
and  women  in  the  same  human  family,  and 
precisely  because  they  are  different  in  make- 
up, the  problems  of  state  can  belter  be  sol^'cd 
by  a  political  partnership  of  the  sexes. 

This  progress  is  the  more  startling  when 
one  considers  that  all  women  scarcely  half 
a  century  ago  were  politically  classed  with 
idiots,  lunatics,  illiterates,  and  criminals. 
The  vituperation  heaped  upon  the  heads  of 
those  who  first  dared  to  declaim  publicly  that 
ihey  preferred  to  be  shifted  from  their  so- 
called  "superior"  position  lo  that  of  "equal  " 
is  a  matter  of  odoriferous  history,  according 
to  Ihe  poetic  outburst  of  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Perkins  Gilman,  beginning: 

When   Ihe  woman   sufixage  argument   firsi   stood 


TTiey  were  strictly  bad  eggs,  too;   though 
Mis.    Carrie   Chapman   Call   reminds   her 

suffrage  sisters  that,  at  a  later  day,  when  the 
saintly  Lucy  Stone  was  similarly  mobbed, 
they  were  "not  bad  eggs,  as  earlier  speakers 
had  had,  thus  showing  a  delicale  improve- 
ment in  popular  sentiment."  The  woman 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  this  wholesale  con- 
tumely was  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  as  shown 
by  this  single  excerpt  from  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids Times  of  1879,  printed  under  the  caption 
of  "Spinster  Susan's  Suffrage  Show":  "A 
'  miss '  of  uncertain  number  of  years,  more  or 
less  brains,  a  slimsy  figure,  nutcracker  face, 
and  store  teeth,  goes  raiding  about  the  country 
attempting  lo  teach  mothers  and  wives  their 
duty."  And  this  was  the  brutal  caricature 
of  the  "grand  old  woman  "  lately  laid  to  rest 
with  a  world's  benediction  [ 
Though  the  social  anachronism  called  the 
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of  men — men,  the  lawmakers — that  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  most  assuring.  The  foremost  men 
of  our  time  openly  declare  for  suffrage,  fol- 
lowing such  outspoken  precursors  of  tJiis  un- 
popular cause  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  Charles 
Sumner,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Phillips 
Brooks,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  The 
National  Federation  of  Labor  recently  voted 
its  support  with  but  one  dissenting  voice; 
the  National  Grange  favored  it  unanimously. 
The  stale  legislatures  are  increasingly  com- 
plimentary in  their  vole  when  the  question 
comes  up  for  consideration.  Magazines  and 
newspapers,  one  by  one,  are  substituting 
conciliatory  editorials  for,  in  place  of  the 
caustic  cartoon  against,  the  woman  suffragist 
who,  like  Dr.  Mary  Walker,  used  lo  be  styled 
"a  self-made  man,"  If  the  average  man  to- 
day is  opposed  in  his  heart  to  the  movement 
he  is  a  bit  ashamed  to  say  so.  He  seems 
impressed  with  the  declaration  that  "the 
greatest  discovery  of  ihe  twentieth  century 
is  woman" — woman,  with  an  independent 
spinal  column,  and  brains  enough  to  do  a 
little  thinking  on  her  own  account.  Accord- 
ing to  a  story  told  by  Dorothy  Dix  before  a 
recent  suffrage  convention,  she  possessed  a 
monkey  which  long  inspired  her  old  black 
mammy  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  ani- 
mosity; and  one  day,  after  closely  studying 
the  wise  little  creature  with  a  face  like  her 
own,  she  turned  suddenly  to  her  mistress,  ex- 
claiming: "Mis'  Do'lhy,  I  hates  to  say  it,  but 
fo'  Gord,  dat  monkey  is  kin  to  we  all  culled 
folks."  So  the  dawning  consciousness  among 
men  ihal  woman  is  their  equal  in  capabUity 
has,  at  last,  struggled  into  a  conviction. 

Among  women  themselves,  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  factor  in  further  enfranchisement 
is  the  working  woman.  To  her  the  ballot  is 
bread.  The  astonishing  statement  of  the  last 
census  ihat  out  of  23,485,559  women  in  the 
United  States  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  4,833,- 
630  are  breadwinners,  suggests  the  increasing 
industrial  competition  with  men,  which  can 
never  savor  of  the  "square  deal "  unless  safe- 
guarded by  the  ballot.  In  England,  where  the 
"suffragettes"  have  made  Iheir  demands  in 
most  revolutionary  spirit,  eighty-two  per  cent 
of  its  women  are  workere,  and,  actually, 
average  only  ys.  6d.  in  wages  as  against  2or. 
paid  to  men.  Opposed  to  the  cry  of  the 
woman  who  toils  is  the  antisuiTragist.  Usu- 
ally she  belongs  to  the  idle  rich  and  has 


recently  related  a  story  about  his  visit  to 
the  King  of  Denmark  which  illustrates  the 
egotistic  viewpoint  of  the"anti. "  The  king 
expressed  himself  as  favoring  woman's  suf- 
frage, whereupon  the  queen  demurred.  "  But, 
my  dear,  you  have  everything  the  suffragists 
are  fighting  for,"  replied  the  king  reprovingly. 

Whatever  opposition  there  may  be,  wom- 
an's suffrage  is  spreading  amazingly  over  the 
whole  world.  Undoubtedly  Finland  affords 
the  most  spectacular  sight^F inland,  with  its 
nineteen  women  sitting  in  the  national  Par- 
liament. When  the  last  session  was  opened 
by  the  governor-general,  the  brilliant  Baron- 
ess Alexandra  Gripenberg  was  accorded  the 
honor  of  responding  on  behalf  of  Ihe  As- 
sembly, Her  fair  colleagues  on  this  auspi- 
cious occasion  represented  every  walk  of  life 
from  an  editor  to  a  seamstress.  In  one 
instance  the  feminine  member  of  Parlia- 
'  ment  shared  Ihe  distinction  with  her  husband 
who,  through  a  lucky  turn  in  politics,  was 
likewise  elected.  It  is  certainly  creditable  to 
the  women  of  Finland  that,  no  sooner  had  the 
Czar  signed  the  bill  for  universal  suffrage 
than  they  established  schools  for  voters, 
where  peasants,  as  well  as  their  sisters  of  the 
more  intellectual  class,  were  instructed  in  their 
duties  as  newly  made  citizens.  Forty  women 
animatedly  entered  the  pariiamenlary  race, 
nine  of  the  nineteen  winners  being  Socialisls. 
Such  was  the  enthusiasm  that,  on  election 
day,  wrinkled  old  women  were  drawn  on 
sledges  to  the  polling  places  by  little  children, 
eager  lo  have  part,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
world's  history,  in  choosing  Ihe  women  who 
could  write  the  coveted  M.P,  after  their 
names. 

However  eslraordinaiy  may  seem  the 
public  demonstration  of  the  "suffragettes" 
in  England — the  street  parades  with  titled 
women  in  velvet  marching  beside  the  modest 
working  girl,  the  insistent  entrances  into  the 
sacred  precincts  of  Parliament  only  to  be 
rudely  arrested  and  sent  to  jail,  the  jubilant 
dinners  for  the  fair  transgressors  after  release 
from  imprisonment — it  must  be  admitted  this 
uprising  has  done  more,  in  an  educational 
way,  for  the  cause  in  England,  than  the  pre- 
ceding half  century  of  ladylike  arguments 
which  have  been  persistently  ignored.  The 
same  sort  of  spirit  animated  the  "Boston  tea- 
party,"  and  Americans  are  proud  of  it.  Prob- 
ably women  have  never  before,  single-handed 
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and  alone,  conducted  such  a  first-c)ass  revo- 
lution. The  members  of  Parliament  pro- 
tected themselves  with  i,ooo  policemen  who, 
on  one  occasion,  arrested  over  seventy  women. 
Some  of  them  were  confined  in  cells  overrun 
with  vermin.  It  required  a  stanch  spirit — 
not  mere  sentiment— to  stand  this;  and  the 
attitude  of  the  suffrage  insurrectionists  re- 
sulted not  only  in  their  much-despised  bill 
being  read  before  the  House  of  Lords,  but  in 
the  chivalrous  declaration  from  the  Prime 
Minister  that  he  would  support  it  "with 
much  pleasure," 

There  are  two  classes  of  these  fair  agitators 
in  England,  it  must  be  explained — ^women 
who  paraded  the  streets,  carrying  banners, 
but  opposed  the  militant  methods  of  "suffra- 
gettes," who  stormed  Parliament  and  nearly 
mobbed  the  poor  Prime  Minister  in  his  home. 
During  one  of  these  demonstrations  one  John 
S.  Broome  claimed  he  was  ruthlessly  attacked 
by  an  infuriated  suffragette,  but  being  him- 
self arrested,  has  since  embodied  his  embit- 
lerment  in  an  organization  of  his  masculine 
sympathizers  called  "The  Society  for  Keep- 
ing Woman  in  Her  Proper  Sphere."  Both 
sides  represent  some  of  the  foremost  families 
of  En ^ and — as  Mrs.  Cobden  Sanderson, 
daughter  of  Richard  Cobden;  Mrs.  Garrett 
Fawcett,  widow  of  the  ex-Postmaster  Gen- 
eral; Lady  Frances  Balfour,  sister  of  the  ex- 
Premier,  and  Miss  Panhurst,  daughter  of  a. 
distinguished  physician,  who  is  accredited  by 
the  American  writer  on  suffrage,  Mrs.  Ida 
Husted  Harper,  as  having  made  a  remarkable 
speech  from  the  tail  end  of  a  cart  in  Hyde 
Park. 

In  1909  America  is  to  have  a  lively  object 
lesson  in  the  world-wide  spread  of  woman's 
suffrage.  For  the  first  time  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  quinquennial  convention  of  the 
Inlemational  Suffrage  Alliance  will  meet  in 
New  York  under  the  American  president, 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt.  At  least  eleven 
countries — eleven,  mind  you — will  report  that 
they  give  women  equal  suffrage,  every  suffrage 
except  parliamentary,  or  municipal  suffrage. 
It  may  be  recapitulated  that  full  suffrage 
thrives  in  New  Zealand,  federated  Australia, 
Finland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Norway,  not 
to  be  outdone  by  her  neighbor,  Finland, 
lately  bestowed  parliamentary  suffrage  on  a 
low  taxpaying  basis,  thus  qualifying  prac- 
tically every  woman.  Every  suffrage  except 
parliamentary,  moreover,  obtains  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales;  and  to 


unmarried  women  in  Sweden.  School  or 
municipal  suffrage,  or  both,  prevaib  through- 
out the  provinces  of  Canada.  The  latter,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  granted  municipal  suf- 
frage forly-five  years  ago.  Municipal  suf- 
frage for  unmarried  women  exists  in  Iceland. 
In  Russia  women  householders  elect  mem- 
bers of  the  local  council.  In  Italy  and  France 
women  vote  for  and  are  eligible  to  sit  upon 
the  Tribunal  of  Commerce.  In  several  Ger- 
man, Austrian,  and  Hungarian  slates  an  in- 
finitesimal franchise  is  allotted  the  fair  sex. 
To  add  cosmopolitancoloringcomes  the  glad 
tidings  of  municipal  suffrage  from  Natal, 
Africa;  likewise  from  Bombay,  India, 

The  half-enfranchised  sisters  are  indus- 
triously clamoring  for  a  bigger  ballot.  Un- 
der the  auspices  of  nine  women,  societies  in 
Paris  have  been  issuing  big  posters  beginning, 
"Women  must  have  voles  for  the  taxes  they 
pay  and  the  laws  they  obey."  In  Sweden  the 
mammoth  petition  of  143,168  women  has 
resulted  in  no  less  than  six  suffrage  bills  being 
introduced  into  Parliament.  In  Denmark, 
where  the  fair  sex  have  not  one  fragment  of 
the  franchise,  the  government  has  presented 
to  Parliament  a  municipal  bill.  Bohemian 
women,  2,400  of  them,  have  signed  a  petition 
to  Parliament,  urging  universal  suffrage,  ir- 
respective of  sex.  In  Holland  the  committee 
on  revision  of  constitution  reports  in  favor  of 
giving  women  representation,  thus  making 
them  eligible  to  Parliament.  In  the  late 
Russian  Douma  feminine  suffrage  was  a 
thrifty  issue.  In  short,  the  only  women  v^o 
have  not  raised  their  voices  for  political  free- 
dom are  the  Hottentots  and  the  Fiji  Islanders, 
or  their  semibarbarous  sisters  in  the  sub- 
merged comers  of  the  earth. 

However  disheartened  the  more  ardent 
suffragists  may  be  over  what  seems  a  stagnant 
condition  in  America,  inasmuch  as  full  suf- 
frage has  been  granted  by  no  state  since  Idaho 
gained  it  in  1896 — to  say  nothing  of  the 
brilliant  successes  abroad,  by  way  of  contrast 
—there  is,  on  the  contrary,  every  cause  for 
congratulation.  The  women  of  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idaho  are  proving  at 
the  polls  the  stuff  of  which  good  citizens  are 
made.  Kansas,  with  both  municipal  and 
school  suffrage,  has  elected  many  a  "lady 
mayor,"  notwithstanding  the  rather  dubious 
example  of  the  woman  who  became  mayor 
and  mother  on  the  same  eventful  day.  In 
varying  degree  school  sufEr^e  is  exercised  in 
Arizona,  Oregon,  Washington,  North  Dakota, 
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South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey. 
Likewise,  in  difiering  form,  both  school  and 
taxpaying  suffrage  maintains  in  New  York, 
Delaware,  and  Montana.  Women  in  Lou- 
isiana and  Iowa  have  tactpaying  franchise, 
confined  in  the  taller  stale  to  issuance  of 
bonds.  Besides,  they  have  in  Mississippi  a 
scrap  of  a  vote  relating  to  live  stock  running 
at  large  and  counliy  schools;  in  Minnesota  a 
share  in  choosing  the  public  library  boards, 
and  in  Arkansas  a  wee  small  voice,  politi- 
cally speaking,  in  certain  liquor-selling  ordi- 
nances. 

Aside  from  actual  legislation,  another 
encouraging  sign  of  these  feminine  times  is 
the  spread  of  suffrage  sentiment.  Take  the 
women  themselves.  The  women's  clubs — the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs  alone 
aggregates  800,000  members — have,  through 
civic  work,  so  served  as  training  schools  for 
citizenship,  that  it  only  remains  for  somebody 
to  press  the  political  button  and,  presto! 
women  will  be  full-fledged  voters,  wondering 
why  they  were  ever  indifferent  to  the  idea. 
The  subject,  once  religiously  tabooed  at  every 
clubwoman's  convention,  creeps  prominently 
onto  the  programme,  without  inciting  con- 
troversy. The  votes  of  the  masculine  legisla- 
tor, on  the  other  side,  show  his  conversion  is 
almost  complete.  Equal  suffrage  was  de- 
feated in  California  in  1896  by  only  two 
counties,  and,  the  past  year,  four  or  five 
political  parties  in  that  state  inserted  suffrage 
planks.  In  1897  it  was  lost  in  South  Dakota 
by  the  tantalizing  number  of  3,385  voles;  in 
Oregon  m  1900,  by  2,137,  though  later,  when 
the  boodling  element  put  up  the  fight  of  their 
lives,  this  count  was  increased.  This  year 
municipal  suffrage  for  women  was  defeated 
in  the  Chicago  Charter  Convention  by  a  tie 
vote;  in  Nebraska,  by  47  to  46  in  the  House, 
with  a  lie  in  the  Senate.  A  change  of  seven 
ballots  would  have  carried  a  suffrage  bill  in 
Oklahoma;  likewise  in  the  House  of  South 
Dakota,  after  having  passed  the  Senate,  In 
Vermont,  three  votes  m  the  Senate  would  have 
won  the  day,  the  House  having  decided 
favorably  by  130  to  25.  The  Senate  of 
Indiana  stood  33  yeas  to  34  nays.  In 
Minnesota  the  measure  scored  a  majority, 
though  not  a  constitutional  majority.  Un- 
questionably, the  signs  proclaim  that  the 
sequd  to  the  situation  in  America  will  be  the 


coming  of  universal  suffrage  with  one  big 
swoop  one  of  these  days. 

Full  suffrage  was  once  granted  the  women 
of  Washington  and  withdrawn  because,  alas! 
they  immediately  put  up  a  fine  fight  at  the 
polls  against  the  gamblers  and  saloon  keepers. 
It  was  precisely  this  element  that  defeated 
the  thrice-fought  campaign  for  feminine  en- 
franchisement in  Oregon,  That  women  have 
cast  their  voles  on  the  moral  side  of  political 
issues  has  been  proved  again  and  again  in 
thoee  four  Western  slates  which  quite  give 
Ihem  a  chance  to  show  their  colors.  Indeed, 
the  North  American  Review  has  recently 
espoused  a  persistent  campaign  for  universd 
suffrage  on  the  ground,  not  of  inherent  right, 
but  of  policy,  because  women,  being  morally 
superior  to  man,  would  elevate  the  debased 
standard  of  politics  to-day.  It  impresses 
Mr.  Dooley  the  same  way,  who  philosophizes 
thus:  "If  MoUy  Donahue  wint  to  vote  in  a 
livery  stable,  th'  first  thing  she'd  do  wud  be  to 
get  a  broom,  sweep  up  th'  floors,  open  Ih' 
windows,  disinfect  th'  booths,  take  th'  har- 
ness fr'm  th'  walla,  an'  hang  up  a  pitcher  jv 
Niagary  be  moonlight,  chase  out  th'  watchers 
an'  polis,  remove  th'  seegars,  make  the 
judges  get  a  shave,  an'  p'raps  invalydate  th' 
illiction."  Woman's  broom  in  municipal 
housekeeping  would,  for  a  fact,  be  a  terror 
to  the  political  boodler. 

What  the  women  of  Colorado  first  did  with 
their  political  broom  was  to  sweep  an  anti- 
quated law  out  of  the  stale,  arul,  instead, 
introduce  another  making  the  mother  co- 
guardian  with  the  father  of  their  minor 
children.  There  are  only  thirteen  states  out 
of  the  forty-five  where  mothers  share  this 
"divine  right"  of  the  fathers.  Colorado, 
mweover,  has  a  list  of  twenty-six  laws  relat- 
ing to  improvement  of  women  and  children, 
passed  since  the  woman  suffragist  came  in. 
These  are  published  in  a  booklet,  which 
Mrs.  Sarah  Flatt  Decker,  president  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs,  who 
has  been  heralded  as  the  "coming  Governor 
of  Colorado,"  calls  "my  bible."  These  bills 
were  largely  sponsored  by  the  ten  able  women 
who,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  elected  to 
the  unique  honor  of  silting  in  the  state 
legislature.  Then  consider  the  age-of-con- 
sent  laws,  for  specific  instance,  Wyoming, 
the  state  which  has  had  woman's  suffrage  for 
thirty-eight  years,  stands  alone  with  the  age 
ai  twenty-one.  The  other  three  suffrage 
stales  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idah4>— {0- 
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getber  with  several  more — &x  it  at  eighte^i. 
Running  down  the  list  to  Southern  states 
apathetic  on  suffrage,  as  Georgia  and  Missis- 
sippi, one  finds  it  ignominiously  at  ten. 

All  antiquated  arguments  of  "antis"  that 
women  don't  want  to  vote,  and  won't  vote 
after  the  privilege  is  granted,  have  been  re- 
futed in  these  Western  states  by  their  good 
friends,  the  men.  Out  in  Wyoming  the 
feminine  voters  have  had  for  fifteen  years  a 
standing  challenge,  inviting  opponents  to  find 
two  respectable  men  who,  over  their  signa- 
tures, will  say  woman  sufirage  is  not  a  success. 
The  challenge  remains  unaccepted.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  governor  of  the  state  serv- 
ing since  political  equality  was  established 
has  officially  declared  it  a  moral  boon.  The 
legislature  adopted  in  1893  and  lately  re- 
approved  this  resolution:  "That  the  exercise 
of  suffrage  by  women  in  Wyoming  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  has  wrought  no 
harm  and  done  great  good  in  many  ways; 
that  it  has  largely  aided  in  banishing  crime, 
pauperism,  and  vice  from  the  state,  and  with- 
out any  violent  or  oppressive  legislation.  We 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  not  one 
county  in  the  state  has  a  poorhouse  and  our 
jails  are  almost  empty.  From  experience  we 
urge  every  civilized  community  to  enfranchise 
its  women."  As  to  Colorado,  Judge  Ben 
Lindsey,  familiarly  called  chief  of  the  "kids' 
court  in  Denver,"  declares:  "We  have  in 
Colorado  the  most  advanced  laws  of  any 
state  in  the  Union  for  the  protection  of  home 
and  children.  These  laws,  in  my  opinion, 
would  not  exist  were  it  not  for  the  powerful 
influence  of  woman's  suffrage  which,  at  all 
times,  has  been  back  of  them  and  those 
who  conscientiously  administer  them.  ...  I 
know  that  politicians  in  both  parties  reckon 
seriously  with  the  woman  vote,  and  that  men 
of  immoral  character  have  been  refused 
places  upon  party  tickets  because  of  the  fear 
inspired  by  the  woman  vote  when  it  is  aroused, 
for  it  can  always  be  counted  upon  to  be  on  the 
side  of  righteousness."  Resorting  to  statistics, 
it  may  be  said  that,  according  to  the  secretary 
of  state  of  Wyoming,  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
women  vote.  In  Colorado,  eighty  per  cent  of 
them  register  and  seventy-two  per  cent  vole, 
writes  its  secretary  of  state.  Though  in  Idaho 
women  form  a  minority  of  the  population, 
they  cast  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  vote,  is  the 
statement  of  the  late  Governor  Steunenberg, 
who  added:  "Equal  suffrage  is  more  popular 
»mong  our  peofde  than  when  first  adopted." 


This  overwhelming  evidence  from  the  op- 
posite sex  notwithstanding,  the  overzealous 
"anti"  continues  to  argue.  Occasionally  she 
encounters  the  working  woman — she  who  has 
valiantly  entered  every  occupation  open  to 
men  in  the  United  States  except  nine — in  a 
situation  which  is  rather  amusing.  Last 
winter  a  delegation  of  New  York  "antis,"  for 
example,  ventured  to  brush  off  a  little  of  the 
long-eulogized  bloom  by  leaving  their  sacred 
homes  and  going  to  the  state  capital,  pre- 
cisely after  the  public  fashion  of  their  suffrage 
sisters,  to  plead  their  side  of  the  case  befcHC 
the  legislators.  The  inanity  of  their  argu- 
ments reminded  me  of  the  sardonic  reply  once 
made  by  Lincoln  when  a  deputation  waited 
upon  him  to  declare  the  negro  did  not  de- 
sire emancipation.  "If  so,"  said  Lincoln, 
"it  shows  how  badly  he  needs  it."  But  it 
remained  for  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman,  a 
young  cap  maker  from  the  seething  East  Side 
who  accompanied  the  suffragists,  to  size  up 
the  average  "anti"  from  the  working  wom- 
an's viewpoint.  In  speaking  afterwards  be- 
fore a  big  audience  in  Cooper  Union,  New 
York,  she  exclaimed  passionately:  "I  found 
out  when  in  Albany  something  I  had  not 
known  before,  that  there  are  such  perversions 
as  antisuSragists.  These  fine  ladies  stood  up 
there  and  said,  'Gentlemen,  save  us  from 
ourselves.  We  don't  want  to  vote.  We  have 
more  womanly  work  to  do.  We  have 
charity!'  Charity  I  I  hate  that  word.  They 
are  the  ones  who  live  on  charity.  They  are 
social  paras Ites^ — they  never  work.  We 
provide  everything  they  possess."  Further- 
more, if  this  cap  maker  had  been  a  school- 
teacher, disappointed  that  the  equal-pay-for- 
women  bill  had  failed  to  pass  this  same 
masculine  legislature  of  New  York,  she  might 
have  reminded  her  hearers  that  this  unjust 
curtailment  of  $13,000,000  a  year  In  salaries 
would  not  be  countenanced  for  one  minute 
in  the  four  out- West  states  where  women  have 
full  suffrage.  No  sooner  had  the  ballot  been 
granted  to  Utah  women  than  a  bill  was 
passed  giving  women  teachers  equal  pay  with 
men,  and  the  same  statute  obtains  in  the 
other  three  states.  No  wonder  the  woman 
who  toils,  whether  with  her  hands  or  her 
head,  favors  the  enfranchisement  which,  to 
her  interests,  stands  for  fair  play. 

Aside  from  the  working  woman,  it  is 
significant  that  the  college  woman— she  who 
has  learned  how  to  think — arises  to  speak  for 
suffrage.  Inasmuch  as  in  1902  half  the  college 
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graduates  in  the  United  States  were  feminine, 
this  is  a  most  inlelligent  forte  to  be  reckoned 
with  by  the  "anli,"  When  the  ballot  was 
granted  in  Colorado,  three  hundred  Wellesley 
girls  promptly  sent  a  telegram  of  congratula- 
tion. Lately  suffrage  clubs  were  formed  in 
Ihe  Univeraily  of  Chicago  and  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  proclaiming  interest  alike  in  co- 
educational as  well  as  women's  institutions. 
Probably  the  most  conspicuous  evidence  of 
their  cooperation  is  the  splendid  project 
sponsored  by  the  College  Woman's  Suffrage 
League  of  New  York.  This  society,  com- 
posed principally  of  graduates  of  Barnard, 
Bryn  Mawr,  and  Smith,  has  industriously 
collected  $2,500  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
trained  statistician,  Miss  Helen  Sumner,  who 
is  spending  fifteen  months  in  Colorado  to 
study  the  practical  workings  of  woman's 
suffrage.  Though  an  occasional  "anti"  sits 
up  to  say  that  three  presidents  of  the  five 
foremost  women's  colleges  are  opposed  to 
enfranchisement,  it  must  be  remembered  the 
heads  of  Vassar  and  Smith  are  men,  and 
President  Hazard  of  Wellesley  is  not  a  regular 
college  graduate;  while  the  two  remaining. 
President  Woolley  of  Bryn  Mawr  and  Presi- 
dent Thomas  of  Mt,  Holyoke,  are  warm  suf- 


fragists, the  latter  being  one  of  the  committee 
which  recently  collected|6o,ooo  wherewith,  in 
response  to  the  wishes  of  the  late  Miss  Susan 
B.  Anihony,  to  place  the  National  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association  on  a  good  business  basis. 
Indeed,  everything  seems  to  be  coming  the 
suffragists'  way — the  agilation  for  universal 
peace,  for  additional  instance.  The  last  and 
best-beloved  argument  of  the  "anti"  is  that 
woman,  because  she  cannot  conveniently 
shoulder  a  musket,  and  go  oS  to  war  to 
murder  somebody,  is  not  able  to  property 
defend  her  country,  and,  therefore,  is  not 
entitled  to  citizenship.  The  word  "con- 
veniently" is  used  advisedly,  for  history 
abounds  with  scores  of  women  who  have 
fought  on  the  battlefield,  Mrs.  Francis  L. 
Clayton,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  who  enlisted 
with  her  husband  in  1861,  participated  in 
eighleen  engagements.  Though  the  military 
argument  cannot  stand  for  the  reason  that 
so  many  men  are  immune  from  service,  it  is 
comforting  for  the  suffragist  to  reflect  tha' 
with  the  coming  of  arbitration  instead  r 
carnage,  the  overworked  military  argume 
will  have  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf.  It  h- 
pened  that,  at  the  International  Peace  C 
gress  lately  held  in  New  York,  every  wr 
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speaker  was  a  suffragist.  In  this  connection 
it  is  also  significant  to  note  that  the  great 
Iniemationa!  Council  of  Women  with  its 
8,000,000  members  in  twenty-three  countries 
has  as  two  of  its  three  purposes  "world's 
peace"  and  "woman's  suffrage." 

One  cannot  appreciate  the  import  of  the 
suffragists'  uprising— with  all  its  associate 
purposes  for  good— -wilhout  the  contrast  of 
one  hundred  years  ago— with  all  its  ac- 
companying social,  educational,  and  legal 
disabilities  for  women,  Blackslone's  law, 
"Husband  and  wife  are  one,  and  that  one 
the  husband,"  obtained  in  every  department 
of  life.  Not  only  was  the  fair  voter  non- 
existent in  every  part  of  the  world,  but  the 
husband  could  control  his  wife's  property, 
collect  her  wages,  manage  her  children,  and 
make  her  will;  and,  moreover,  if  she  outwardly 
reb^led,  he  had  the  legal  right  to  punish  her. 
To  make  the  matter  specific  for  the  "anii," 
it  may  be  said  that  if  Miss  Helen  Gould  had 
lived  one  century  ago,  and  had  married,  all 
her  property  would  have  passed  unreservedly 
into  the  hands  of  her  husband.  If  Mrs. 
Minnie  Maddem  Fiske  had  been  a  wage- 
earning  actress,  her  husband  could  have  col- 
lected and  spent  her  money,  if  he  liked,  and 
all  her  protests  would  have  been  unavailing 
before  the  law.  If  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay 
had  displeased  her  husband,  he  could  have 
legally  willed  away  her  little  children.  At 
this  time  the  courts  of  the  United  Slates  held 
that  a  man  in  whipping  his  wife  should  be 
restricted  to  a  stick  no  larger  than  his  thumb, 
and,  had  Mrs.  Roosevelt  lived  then,  politi- 
cians shudder  to  think  what  chastisement  the 
President  might  have  administered  with  even 
a  little  stick.  Even  at  a  later  day  Margaret 
Fuller  shocked  the  Boston  public  by  the 
"indelicate"  act  of  sitting  in  a  public  library 
to  read,  and  when  Vassar  College  was  opened 
a  missionary  departing  for  the  Holy  Land 
declared  "no  refined  Christian  mother  would 
ever  send  her  daughter  to  a  woman's  college." 
But  the  world  might  better  be  shocked  than 
sUnd  still! 

Speaking  before  the  last  national  suffrage 
convention  in  Chicago,  a  man  reminded  his 
audience  that  pn^ress  from  inherited  prej- 
udice was  slow  because,  forsooth,  had  it  not 
taken  the  aspiring  Anglo-Saxon  race  seven 
hundred  years  to  learn  that  a  man  could  get 
into  his  shirt  without  pulling  it  over  his  head? 
Considering  the  short  time  of  the  campaign — 
half  a  centuiy — the  progress  of  feminine  en- 


franchisement reads  like  a  real-estate  t>oom 
in  Oklahoma.  One  by  one  the  objection- 
able statutes  regarding  women's  rights  are 
being  wiped  off  the  books,  though  there  are 
still  eight  states  wherein  wives  have  no  or 
only  partial  control  of  their  property,  sixteen 
wherein  they  have  no  control  over  their  wages, 
and  thirty-two  wherein  the  father  is  the  legal 
guardian  of  their  minor  children.  How  long 
would  such  moth-eaten  edicts  remain  if 
women  had  an  equal  voice  in  making  the 
laws? 

That  the  coming  of  woman's  political  free- 
dom the  world  over  will  make  a  pcditical 
paradise,  not  even  the  most  ardent  suffragist 
declares.  Woman  is  human — and  that  is 
somewhat  of  a  satisfaction,  to  be  sure,  because, 
Havelock  Ellis  says,  "some  men  still  treat 
their  wives  as  if  they  were  a  cross  between 
an  archangel  and  an  idiot,"  But  this  lately 
discovered  human  being  called  woman  has 
shown  that  at  the  polls  die  can  be  counted  on 
the  moral  side  of  a  political  issue.  She  has 
proved  herself  intelligent,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  the  average  masculine  foreigner 
speedily  turned  into  an  American  citizen. 
During  the  first  six  months  after  suffrage  was 
granted  in  Colorado,  the  booksellers  an- 
nounced they  sold  more  books  on  political 
economy  than  In  the  previous  ten  years,  A 
specific  instance  of  woman's  interest  in  public 
questions  is  the  Society  for  Politkial  Study  in 
New  York,  whose  fair  members  have  f<H' 
twenty-one  years  studied  the  subject  of  good 
citizenship.  "And  there  never  was  a  twenty- 
one-year-older  so  ready  to  vote  and  hdd 
office,"  said  its  president  at  the  birthday 
celebration  not  long  ago.  Occasionally  some 
man  gets  the  idea  into  his  head  that  women 
mentally  are  not  equal  to  the  franchise,  and 
just  such  a  man  encountered  Bernard  Shaw 
recently,  "After  all,  you  know,  think  <rf 
Michael  Angelo  and  Beethoven.  Has  any 
woman  ever  produced  great  works  of  art  like 
them?"  he  asked.  "My  friend,"  answered 
Mr.  Shaw,  "have  you  ever  produced  any 
great  works  of  art?"  Then,  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  women's  dut»  all  over  the 
country,  devoted  as  they  are  to  the  finest 
practical  civic  work,  have  trained  their  mem- 
bets  for  that  citizenship  that  will  ultimately 
belong  to  every  fair  American  who  is  not  an 
imbecile. 

Undoubtedly  women  as  voters  wOl  make 
mistakes — ^just  like  the  men.  If  they  do,  one 
may  complacently  fall  back  on  Mre.  Poyser's 
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immortal  comment  tbat  "God  Almighty  made  omy  ttansferred  from  the  home  to  the  stale 
them  to  match  the  men."  But  just  because  is  needed.  Whether  considered  as  an  ex- 
women  are  woukh,  and  men  are  men — and  pediency  or  a  right — as  it  certainly  is — 
the  two  look  at  life  from  different  stand-  political  partnership  of  the  sexes  looks  like  a 
points — is  the  incontrovertible  reason  why  panacea.  As  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Aked,  who, 
their  coSperalion  is  needed,  particularly  in  before  he  set  sail  for  America,  sent  flowers 
this  day  of  pditical  coiniption,  at  the  ballot  to  several  "suffragettes"  in  London  Jails, 
box.  Woman  and  man  complement  each  puts  the  situation  enthusiastically:  "From 
other  in  the  home,  and  housekeeping  con-  this  pulpit  I  have  urged  my  deep  conviction 
ducted  by  a  forlorn  widower  is  a  sorry  sight,  that  nothing  since  the  coming  of  Christ  ever 
Men  don't  seem  to  have  made  a  brilliant  promised  so  much  for  the  ultimate  good  of 
success  at  municipal  housekeeping,  and  the  human  race  as  the  intellectual,  moral, 
probably  a  little  of  woman's  domestic  econ-  and  political  emancipation  of  women." 


THE    WHISPERING    PINES 

By  ETHEL   WATTS  MUMFORD 

TELL  me,  exiled  ocean  rovers, 
Sighing  ever  for  the  main. 
Why  are  ye  so  held  in  bondage 

To  an  everlasting  pain? 
What  has  brought  this  endless  torture, 
That  ye  ever  must  complain? 

Once  in  other  incarnations 

Did  ye  prove  to  trust  untrue? 
Were  ye  once  the  tall  and  stately 

Masts,  whence  snow-while  canvas  drew; 
But  whose  hearts  proved  flawed  and  broken 

When  the  swollen  tempests  blew? 

Or  the  stalwart  standard  bearers. 
As  your  murmur  seeming  sailh? 

Sable  pennants  outward  streaming 
Over  agony  and  death, 

Rearing  mighty  canvas  towers 
To  the  reeking  battle  brealh? 

Souls  of  masts  reincarnated, 

Tantalus  was  tortured  sol 
And  the  gods  to  ye  bequeath^! 

This  unalterable  woe — 
Thus  lo  hunger  for  the  ocean, 

Where  the  tall  ships  come  and  go, 

Till  the  pain  of  hopeless  longing 
Swelled  into  that  thrilling  moan, 

Hatping  on  a  ceaseless  sorrow, 
In  a  ceaseless  monotone, 

And  the  grieving  of  all  bondage 
Surged  Into  thy  voice  alone. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


'HE    babies    were    cold. 

1  Swathed  in  a  blanket  and 
Elizabeth's  shawl,  they  cud- 
dled in  the  hollows  of  her 
arms  as  she  sat  in  the  south 
.  window  of  the  bedroom, 
^  ^—  w—  --^  4  making  the  most  of  the 
February  sunshine.  Paul,  in  his  office  di- 
rectly below,  could  hear  the  creak  of  the  rock- 
ing-chair, and  imagination  filled  in  for  him  the 
words  of  the  well-wom  story  she  was  telling  of 
the  four  little  bears  who  weren't  afraid  of  any- 
thing. So  it  was  he  had  left  them  five  min- 
utes earlier  when,  after  poking  the  last  of  the 
half-bumed  coal  into  a  show  of  burning,  he 
had  dusted  the  ashes  from  his  clothes  and 
gone  to  answer  a  ring  of  the  front  doorbell. 

His  caller,  a  brisk,  ruddy  young  man  of 
about  his  own  age,  he  had  shown  into  the 
office,  apologizing  for  its  frigid  temperature 
with  a  laughing  remark  that  he  was  some- 
thing of  a  crank  about  the  overheating  of 
houses.  With  tliis  view  the  visitor  had 
agreed.  He  was  glad,  he  said,  to  find  a  physi- 
cian who  practiced  what  he  preached,  though 
that  was  no  more  than  he  had  expected  after 
reading  Dr.  Forsythe's  paper  in  the  October 
Medical  Era.  Indeed,  he  had  been  looking 
forward  ever  since  to  this  meeting  with  the 
author.  There  were  so  few  men  in  the  pro- 
fession with  the  sincerity  and  courage  to  com- 
bat accepted  theories.  Now,  there  was  Dr. 
Tuttle!  (Dr.  Tuttle  was  Paul's  fellow-prac- 
tiiioner  in  Plymboro.)  Probably  Dr.  Tuttle's 
views —  The  speaker  instinctively  recognized 
a  hostile  situation  in  the  reference  and  quickly 
turned  it  into  a  general  reflection  upon  the 
unfortunate  conservatism  of  the  older  men, 
particularly  those  outside  the  large  cities. 
From  this  it  was  but  a  sentence  to  certain 
tentative  remarks  upon  Plymboro  as  a  field 
for  (he  progressive  physician — remarks  fur- 
nished with  local  facts  just  inaccurate  enough 
to  invite  correction. 


Paul  did  not  respond,  as  his  obstinate  per- 
sonal attachment  for  Plymboro  at  another 
time,  perhaps,  would  have  prompted  him  to 
do.  Plymboro  was  his  town  and  had  been 
his  father's  town  before  him,  but  also  Plvm- 
boro,  just  now,  was  the  place  of  suffering  for 
Elizabeth  and  the  babies,  and  of  his  own  bit- 
terness of  spirit — the  place  which  referred  to 
him  as  the  son  of  old  Forsythe,  whom  it 
had  never  understood,  and  regarded  him  as 
suspiciously  young  for  a  doctor.  Plymboro 
as  the  field  for  the  flourishing  practice  which 
his  visitor  took  for  granted,  represented  to 
Paul  at  this  minute  a  hundred-odd  dollars  in 
unpaid  bills,  part  of  which  probably  never 
would  be  paid  him,  none  of  which  would  come 
to  him  before  the  month's  end.  And  Paul's 
pockets  were  empty  and — the  babies  were 
cold. 

The  creak  of  the  rocking-chair  overhead 
reminded  him  that  he  had  left  Elizabeth  with 
a  promise  to  himself  to  beard  Smalle>',  tlie 
coal  man,  in  his  den  of  a  little  office  and,  by 
hook  or  crook,  induce  him  to  send  half  a  ton 
of  coal  to  the  house.  But  first  he  must  get 
rid  of  this  caller,  who  plainly  was  not  a  fwtient, 
and,  as  plainly,  would  not  soon  voluntarily 
take  his  leave.  He  half  rose  from  the  swivel 
desk  chair  with  an  air  of  cloang  the  interview. 

The  move  was  successful.  "And  so," 
switched  oft  the  brisk  young  man,  for  all  as  if 
no  other  subject  had  been  discussed,  "1  am 
sure  that  my  people  made  no  mistake  in  ask- 
ing you  to  become  one  of  our  Consultants." 

"Your  people?"  blindly  repeated  Paul — 
missing  for  the  instant  the  magnificent  sug- 
gestion of  that  final  word. 

"Yes — the  Nervo-Sal  Corporation,  of  De- 
troit. They  own  the  formula  and'  are  begin- 
ning to  introduce  the  preparation  generally. 
But  not  by  the  usual  methods.  There  has  • 
been  altogether  too  much  of  that  sort  of 
thing,  and,  besides,  as  you  and  I  know,  it  is 
often — I  might  say  always — the  gilded  in- 
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vitation  to  take  up  with  quackery.  Our 
preparation  is  not  a  patent  medicine;  it  is  a 
prescription  of  officinal  drugs  recognized  by 
the  Dispensatory  and  compounded  accord- 
ing to  approved  practice.  We  have  no 
reason  to  fear  the  verdict  of  the  regular  phy- 
sician; in  point  of  fact,  he  is  our  ally.  We 
state  our  formula  and  our  "claims  to  him 
frankly  and  fully.  We  welcome  his  most 
searching  examination  and  analysis.  He 
£nds  it  as  harmless  in  its  constituents  as  it 
is  potent  in  its  possibiHties.  He  recognizes 
it  for  such  a  medicine  as  he  himself  would 
prescribe  under  stated  conditions — and  for 
use  in  such  cases  and  in  no  others  we  recom- 
mend it.  His  not  a  cure-all.  But,  perhaps, 
you  already  are  familiar  with  Nervo-Sal?" 

"I  am  not,"  Paul'  said.  His  heart  was 
elsewhere;  he  was  dully  aware  that  he  was 
wasting  his  time  and  should  dismiss  his  visit- 
or; yet  this  brisk  young  man  with  the  pleasant 
voice  and  air  of  alert  assurance  made  him 
strangely  apathetic.  "I  do  not  think  I  have 
heard  of  your  preparation,"  he  said,  less 
positively. 

"Possibly  not,"  the  other  responded.  "Yet 
you  are  one  of  the  very  men  who  should  know 
of  it  at  once;  and  for  a  sufficient  reason.  It 
is  not,  I  repeat,  a  patent  medicine.  It  is  not 
advertised — at  least,  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  and  then  in  the  most  legitimate  chan- 
nels, with  the  approval  of  leading  genera! 
practitioners;  in  a  word,  as  one  of  their 
medicines.  And  that  brings  me  to  my  point 
— to  you,  as  one  of  our  Consultants.  We 
recognize  that  the  only  proper  way  in  which 
Nervo-Sal  may  be  introduced  widely  is  by 
putting  it  into  the  hands  of  patients  through 
one  whom  they  already  know  and  trust.  Con- 
sequently, our  stafE  of  Consultants.  These 
are  the  leading  physicians  throughout  the 
country.  In  each  large  city  we  already  have 
several.  In  the  towns  and  smaller  places  we 
soon  shall  have  as  many  more.  On  these 
men — on  their  criticism,  their  eitperience, 
their  advice,  we  rely.  We  place  ourselves  un- 
reservedly in  their  hands,  and  it  is  this  staff, 
Dr.  Forsythe,  I  am  commissioned  to  invite 
you  to  join." 

Suddenly  brought  to  a  realization  of  him- 
self, Paul  straightened  up  in  his  chair  and 
tried  to  arrange  his  ideas.  He  had  but  a 
vague  notion  of  what  had  been  said  or  of  its 
application  to  hunself.  From  his  desk  he 
picked  up  a  paper  cutter  and  began  to  twirl  it 
in  his  fingers.    He  was  instmciively  certain 


that  an  emphatic  "no"  should  figure  in  his 
answer,  but  the  exact  words  of  that  answer 
evaded  him. 

His  caller  had  drawn  a  spotless  handker- 
chief from  his  pocket  and  touched  it  to  his 
lips.  "Allow  me  to  make  the  matter  a  httle 
more  definite,"  he  suggested.  "This  after- 
noon I  will  send  down  to  your  office,  from  the 
Garden  House,  where  I  am  stopping,  half  a 
dozen  bottles  of  Nervo-Sal.  You,  of  course, 
have  medicinal  preparations  of  more  or  less 
merit  frequently  sent  you  in  this  way  and  oc- 
casionally find  one  which  you  may  recom- 
mend. So  far  as  that  goes  I  need  say  nothing 
further.  But,  for  Nervo-Sal,  I  ask  you  as  a 
persona!  favor  to  me — no,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
as  a  duty  to  yourself — to  do  mora.  I  will  ask 
you  to  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  prepara- 
tion. The  formula  is  on  tile  bottle;  a  brief 
examination  by  one  like  yourself  will  deter- 
mine to  your  entire  satisfaction  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely what  it  is  stated  to  be,  and  as  positive  in 
its  prescribed  action  as  any  compound  of 
drugs  in  the  formulary  may  be  expected  to  be. 
Therefore  your  verdict  will  coincide  with  our 
modest  claims.  And  that  opinion — together 
with  such  use  of  the  preparation  in  your  prac- 
tice as  occasion  may  suggest  to  you — is  all  we 
ask — is  all  we  could  reasonably  expect  or 
desire.  You  become  one  of  our  Consultants, 
and  as  one  of  our  Consultants,  of  course, 
your  services,  as  well  as  your  recommenda- 
tions, are  recognized  in  material  form — a 
check.    The  usual  retaining  fee  is " 

Paul  awoke  abruptly.  It  was  no  longer 
instinct  warning  him  of  a  danger,  but  un- 
mistakable recognition  of  what  he  regarded 
as  an  insult— no  less  an  insult  because  adroitly 
launched  and  politely  phrased.  He  gripped 
the  arms  of  his  chair  and  leaned  forward,  his 
eyes  very  bright.  He  had  an  almost  irresisti- 
ble itching  to  lake  this  young  man  by  the  neck 
and  pitch  him  out  of  the  house.  But,  almost 
as  quickly,  he  realized  the  futility  of  loosing 
his  anger.  It  would  not  be  understood^it 
would  vent  itself  on  one  whose  view  of  life 
would  make  it  appear  ridiculous,  whose  train- 
ing rendered  him  proof  against  such  out- 
bursts. And,  besides,  this  man  was  only 
following  out  his  business,  earning  his  salary 
— perhaps,  making  a  living  as  well  for  some 
one  at  home.  It  must  be  a  good  salary,  too; 
he  looked  well  fed  and  prosperous.  That 
last  thought  thrust  itself  in  unbidden,  but  it 
persisted. 

Paul's  indignation  spent  itself  in  specula- 
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tion,  and  he  remained  leaning  forward,  re- 
garding the  man  with  a  gaze  which  he  did 
not  know  was  appraising  but  with  feelings 
which,  he  was  acutely  conscious,  were  those 
of  envy. 

The  man  received  this  attention  with  the 
good-natured  smile  of  one  who,  while  assured 
of  the  virtue  of  his  own  case,  is  a^-are  that 
time  must  be  given  his  listener  to  come  to  the 
same  conclusion.  There  was  no  patronage, 
not  even  tolerance  in  the  smile,  but  it  radiated 
a  cheerful  confidence  which,  though  he  re- 
sented it,  invaded  Paul's  being.  Above  him 
he  heard  the  monotonous  creak  1  creak  I  of 
Elizabeth's  chair,  and  to  himself  repeated; 
"The  babies  are  cold!"  He  was  v^uely 
conscious  of  the  argument  that  went  on  within 
him.  Of  the  reasoning  which  prompted  the 
question  that  finally  came  to  his  lips  he  was 
almost  insensible,  yet  he  voiced  it  reluctantly: 

"And  you  say  this  preparation  Ls  harmless? 
That  I  may  have  the  formula?" 

"Why  certainly,  doctor.  By  al!  means. 
We  have  nothing  to  conceal.  Here  it  is  now," 
He  whipped  a  printed  slip  of  paper  from  his 
pocket.  "You  see,"  he  went  on,  and  called 
attention  to  the  drugs  mentioned  and  their 
quantities,  "Every  one  of  them  recognized 
by  the  Dispensatory,  and  the  quantities 
safely  within  prescribed  bounds.  As  harm- 
less as  anything  could  be.  And,  of  course, 
you  can  verify  this  by  analysis.  You  select 
the  chemist;  we  will  gladly  pay  for  his  serv- 
ices, if  you  insist.  We  wish  you  to  share  our 
confidence,  and  we  will  refuse  no  reasonable 
test  of  our  honesty." 

Paul,  still  looking  at  the  slip  of  paper,  knit 
his  brows.  "But  I  don't  quite  see,"  he  said 
slowly,  "if  this  formula  is  no  secret,  why  I^ 
that  is,  why  any  physician  might  not  make  use 
of  it  without  reference  to  your  company; 
write  his  own  prescription  and  have  it  filled 
at  the  nearest  drug  store,  I  mean.  Why 
do  you  go  to  the  expense  —  that  is,  the 
trouble — of  having  Consultants,  as  you  call 
them?" 

The  youi^  man  nodded,  "I  understand. 
And  there  would  not  be  any  need,  but  for  two 
things:  First,  the  name — Nervo-Sal;  that  is 
copyrighted.  And,  once  Nervo-Sa!  has  dem- 
onstrated its  effectiveness,  it  is  plain  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  who  have  bene- 
fited by  its  use  will  accept  no  substitute  for  the 
bottle  bearing  the  name  Nervo-Sal,  Sec- 
ondly, manufacturing  it  in  quantities,  as  we 
do  in  our  own  laboratories,  and  compounding 


it  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  skill,  we 
are  able  to  turn  out  a  superior  preparation  at 
a  lower  price  than  the  comer  drug  store  can 
do.  You  will  at  once  appreciate  this  point 
and,  as  obviously,  we  appreciate  that  it  is  to 
our  interest  always  tojustify  confidence  in  our 
resources.  Now,  you,  for  instance,  when 
you " 

"I  am  not  a  Consultant  of  your  com- 
pany," Paul  interrupted.  "I  would  not  con- 
sider  " 

There  his  voice  died  away.  Above  him  the 
creak  of  Elizabeth's  chair  became  veiy  plain. 
He  twisted  his  fingers  together;  the  office  was 
very  cold,  and  upstairs 

The  agent  had  drawn  a  fountain  pen  from 
his  pocket.  "It  is  our  practice,"  he  said,  "to 
pay  a  retaining  fee  of  fifty  dollars.  I  have  a 
checlc  here.  You  spell  your  name  with  a 
final  e,  I  believe," 

He  laid  a  check  book  upon  the  table  and 
began  to  fill  it  in.  Paul  watched  him  in 
silence.  He  had  not  yet  said  yes,  he  reminded 
himself,  and,  of  course,  he  would  not  say  it 
And  yet — the  fountain  pen  slipped  across  the 
face  of  the  check. 

Then,  above  its  soft  scratching,  rose  another 
sound^aint,  but,  to  Paul's  ears,  poignantly 
plain — a  little,  sobbing  cry,  peevish,  miser- 
able. And,  immediately  after  it,  the  wearj-, 
soothing  note  of  Elizabeth's  voice,  and  the 
quickening  creak  of  the  rocking-chair. 

Paul  dropped  his  hands  and  leaned  back. 

The  agent  waved  the  check  in  the  air  to  dry 
it,  and  handed  it  to  Paul.  "You  will  find 
that  correct,"  he  said.  "And  the  First  Na- 
tional will  cash  it  on  sight.  The  me<Ucine  1 
will  send  dovm  to  you  as  soon  as  I  return  to 
the  hotel.  And  that  is  all,  I  believe,  except 
your  signature  to  this  form  of  acceptance. 
Your  name  and  address  on  the  lower  lines, 
if  you  will."  From  a  pocketbook  he  ex- 
tracted a  blank  form  and  laid  it  before  Paul, 
extending  the  fountain  pen  at  the  same 
time. 

Paul  read  the  paper  through.  It  was  a 
simple  acknowledgment  that  the  undersigned 
accepted  the  position  of  Consultant  for  the 
Nervo-Sal  Company,  and  that  he  indorsed 
the  formula  stated  in  the  form  and  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  Nervo-Sal,  Paul  read 
it  with  a  lurking  hope  that  he  might  find  an 
objection  on  which  to  base  a  refusal  to  sign. 
But  he  found  none.  The  formula  he  recog- 
nized; the  preparation  in  the  specified  dose 
was   not   harmful   and,   broadly   speaking. 
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should  be  beneficial  under  the  condilions 
named.  Abruptly  he  scrawled  his  name  and 
address  at  the  foot  of  the  sheet  of  paper.  "  Is 
that  all  ? "  he  asked,  and  stood  up. 

The  agent  glanced  over  the  paper.  "Thank 
you,  doctor;  that  is  all.  And  allow  me  to 
shake  your  hand." 

But,  at  that  moment,  the  check  fluttered 
from  Paul's  fingers,  and,  when  he  had  recov- 
ered it,  he  hastily  picked  up  the  other  man's 
overcoat.  "I  have  an  appointment,"  he 
said.     "  If  you'll  excuse  me " 

When  the  front  door  had  dosed  behind  his 
visitor  Paul  stood  for  a  moment,  bis  hand 'on 
the  knob,  stating  at  the  wall.  Then,  from 
the  stairhead,  again  came  that  pitiful,  qua- 
vering cry  and  the  quickening  creak  of  the 
rocking-chair.  He  dropped  his  hand  from 
the  knob  and  straightened  out  the  check.  It, 
at  least,  vras  tangible.  It  was  heat  and  food. 
And — it  was  his;  he  had  earned  it. 

He  put  on  his  overcoat  and  hat.  Thirty 
minutes  later  he  was  back  again,  several  bun- 
dles under  his  arm,  and  just  in  time  to  meet 
Smalley's  wagon  backing  up  at  the  curb  with 
a  ton  of  coal.  When  the  coal  had  been 
dumped  into  the  cellar  he  carried  a  full  bod  up 
to  the  bedroom. 

Elizabeth  had  seen  the  wagon  from  the 
window.  But  she  said  nothing.  Her  eyes 
dropped  as  her  head  bent  above  the  babies; 
she  seemed  inexpressibly  tired. 

Paul  stuffed  tiie  stove  with  coal  and  reck- 
lessly put  on  all  the  draught.  He  volunteered 
a  joking  reference  to  his  caller  of  an  hour 
earlier.  "Angel  in  disguise,"  he  declared. 
"Man  who  [)aid  cash  for  my  services  and  paid 
well,"  Then  he  stuck  his  thumbs  into  the 
armholes  of  his  vest  and  strutted  about,  mak- 
ing  a  mock  show  of  his  joy  at  this  sudden 
visit  of  prosperity.  But,"  almost  immedi- 
ately, he  said  he  must  go  down  and  start  a  fire 
in  the  kitchen  range.  As  he  worked  in  the 
kitchen  he  heard  Elizabeth's  voice— singing 
very  softly.  For  five  minutes  he  almost  for- 
got the  check. 

But  the  next  morning,  while  she  was  cook- 
ing the  breakfast  and  he  sat  In  the  bay  window 
of  the  room  where  the  babies  played  in  the 
tumbled  bed,  it  thrust  itself  in  his  face  again. 
From  the  porch  he  had  brought  up  the  Plym- 
boro  Gatetle,  and,  smoothing  it  over  his  knees, 
abruptly  discovered,  staring  up  at  him  from 
the  front  page,  an  advertisement,  its  top  lines 
in  almost  the  biggest  of  the  Gazette's  boxwood 
display  letters: 


T>R.   PAUL  FORSYTHE 
PLYMBORO'S  LEADING  PHYSICIAN 


eases,  compounded  carefully  from  an  approved  pre- 
scription and  atisolutely  free  from  poison  or  injuri- 
ous drugs. 

For  a  moment  after  his  eyes  traveled  over 
the  hnes  he  remained  motionless,  silent,  filled 
with  amazement.  Then,  as  the  persona!  sig- 
nificance of  the  advertisement  grew  upon  him, 
fury  flooded  his  face,  and  be  brought  down 
his  hand  upon  the  paper,  splitdng  it  across, 
and  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  curse,  over- 
turning the  chair.  The  babies  started,  sat 
up  and  stared  at  him;  then  they  began  to 
cry.  At  the  sound  Elizabeth  called  from  the 
kitchen. 

Paul  did  his  best  to  steady  his  voice  as  he 
answered  her;  but  his  hands  shook  as  he  bent 
over  the  bed  and  began  to  build  a  house  of 
pillows.  The  f)aper  he  jammed  into  his 
pocket.  By  the  time  breakfast  was  ready  he 
had  forced  himself  to  meet  Elizabeth  with  a 
face  and  manner  which,  he  believed,  did  not 
betray  him. 

But  in  his  office,  the  paper  spread  before 
him  again,  he  tried  to  think  out  for  himself 
just  what  had  happened  and  what  it  meant. 

By  this  time  everyone  in  Plymboro  was 
reading  the  advertisement  or  talking  about  it 
to  someone  else;  at  least  everyone  was  who 
meant  anything  to  him.  Plymboro  was  a 
slow  little  place,  but  also  it  was  very  old  and 
conservative.  Some  of  the  Plymboro  people 
used  patent  medicines;  but  that  wouldn't 
soften  their  judgment  of  a  doctor  who  openly 
recommended  a  patent  medicine  and  in  print. 
As  for  Dr.  Tutde,  in  his  mind's  eye  Paul 
could  see  his  long,  flexible  upper  lip  fold  itself 
over  the  lower  in  eloquent  restraint.  Oh, 
what  would  happen  was  perfectly  plain!  As 
far  as  building  up  a  paying  practice  in  Plym- 
boro was  concerned  he  might  just  as  well 
move  out  of  (own  to-day. 

But,  just  now,  this  defeat  of  his  hopes  with 
what  it  entailed  was  submerged  in  another 
pain  that  struck  deeper  and  flooded  him  with 
shame.  The  ideal  which,  through  every  dis- 
appointment, had  sustained  him — the  ideal 
wbic  h  the  ethics  of  his  profession,  the  training 
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of  his  college  and  hospital  days,  had  made  for 
him  and  which  his  own  experience  and  his 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  told  him  was  a.  true 
ideal,  he  had  deliberately  violated.  He  had 
prostituted  the  name  of  doctor,  had  been 
false  to  himself.  And,  most  of  aH,  he  had 
been  false  to  Elizabeth's  belief  in  him.  In 
thar  darkest  houis  it  had  been  her  eyes,  shin' 
ing  with  faith  in  him  and  his  ideals,  which  had 
enabled  him  to  tighten  the  grip  upon  his  cour- 
age and  buckle  to  his  task  again.  And  this 
was  the  faith  he  had  betrayed,  all  at  once, 
almost  without  a  stni^lel  There  was  not 
even  palliation.  However  little  he  was  able 
to  foresee  of  what  had  come  to  pass,  he  had 
known  well  enough  what  he  was  surrender- 
ing. And  what  was  it  he  had  whispered  to 
himself  when,  for  an  instant,  fear  made  him 
pause?  "Noonewillfinditout!"  Yes,  that 
was  it;  that  had  been  enough  to  satisfy  his 
scruples.  And  for  the  rest — fifty  dollars  had 
been  his  price.  For  fifty  dollars  he  had  sold 
himself! 

Suddenly  he  lifted  his  head  and  stood  star- 
ing at  the  opposite  wall.  Then  he  crumpled 
the  newspaper,  picked  up  a  package  from  his 
de^  and  strode  into  the  hall  and  out  of  the 
house.  All  the  way  down  the  street  to  a  little 
old  brick  building  on  a  comer  above  which 
creaked  the  weather-stained  sign  of  the 
GaxUe,  he  was  planning  what  he  should  say  a 
little  later  and  how  he  should  say  it.  A  new 
light  was  in  his  face. 

The  half-glazed  door  at  the  back  of  the 
Gazette  editorial  office  he  pushed  open  without 
knocking  and  stepped  inside.  A  short,  thick- 
set man,  with  grizzled  hair,  was  bent  above  a 
desk  writing.  He  looked  over  his  shoulder  at 
Paul,  then  swungaround  and  held  out  a  hand. 
Paul  grasped  it,  and  the  other,  with  a  dexter- 
ous shove  of  his  foot,  swept  a  pile  of  news- 
papers from  a  neighboring  chair. 

But  Paul  shook  his  head.  "Not  now,"  he 
said.  "I've  only  got  a  minute.  What  I 
want  to  know,  Mr.  Gainor,  is,  will  you  lend 
me  twenty-five  dollars?  I'm  not  good  for  that 
much  just  this  minute,  but — you'll  get  it  back 
before  long — you  know  that." 

The  tuft  of  gray  on  Mr,  Gainer's  chin 
jerked  upward  and  he  squinted  at  Paul 
through  steel -rimmed  spectacles.  Then  de- 
liberately he  drew  the  blackened  cob  pipe 
from  his  mouth  and  wrote  an  imaginary 
twenty-five  in  the  air.  "That's  a  heap  of 
money,"  he  said  slowly.  "A  heap  of  money 
to  lend  on  no  security."    But  the  quirk  of  iiis 


lips  played  his  gravity  false.  "What's  it 
for?"  he  asked. 

Paul  flushed.  "That'sanotherthingyouTI 
have  to  take  on  faith.  But  I  need  the  money 
very  badly." 

With  a  blunt  forefinger  the  editor  stop- 
pered his  pipe  and  hunted  his  pockets  as  if 
for  a  match.  Instead  his  hand  brought  out 
a  leather  wallet  of  many  folds.  He  laid  the 
pipe  down  on  the  desk.  "Paul,"  he  said, 
"since  I've  been  runnin'  the  Gazette,  and 
that's  twenty-four  years  now — since  three 
years  after  your  father  came  here — I've  been 
alt  kinds  of  a  fool.  So  I  s'pose  I  can't  ex- 
pect to  break  oflf  the  habit  all  at  once. 
Here's  the  twenty-five.  Take  it  along.  You 
need  it  worse'n  I  do,  I  guess.  Somehow,  I 
was  thinkin'  this  momin'" — his  eyes  were 
peering  into  Paul's  face  with  a  curious  intent- 
ness  and  the  fun  was  gone  from  his  voice — 
"I  was  thinkin'  this  momin'  when  I  was 
lookin'  over  the  Gasette  that  you — "  There 
he  came  to  a  halt,  and  picked  up  his  pipe 

Paul's  face  was  hot.  He  had  taken  up  the 
notes  and  put  them  into  his  pocket.  ''Mr. 
Gainor,"  he  said,  "you  knew  father  better 
than  anyone  else  around  here.  1  wouldn't 
have  asked  anybody  but  you  for  this,  and  I 
■want  you  to  try  to  keep  on  trusting  roe — not 
only  for  the  money." 

The  old  man  looked  up  quickly.  "You 
know  I'll  do  that.  And  if  you  need  any  more 
and  I  got  it,  why,  there  ain't  any  lock  on  this 
office  door  of  mine,  far  as  I  can  see.  You  go 
on  now  and  take  care  of  that  little  giri  of 
yours  and  the  babies  and — yourself." 

The  Garden  House  was  just  a  block  away 
across  the  street.  On  its  register  Paul  found 
the  name  of  his  visitor  of  the  day  before,  and 
his  card  went  upstairs.  A  few  minutes  later 
he  followed  it.  The  agent  stood  by  the  win- 
dow, smoking.  His  grip,  strapped  and  with 
an  overcoat  on  it,  stood  upon  a  table.  "  You 
just  about  caught  me,"  he  affirmed,  coming 
forward.  "What  can  I  do  for  you?  You 
got  the  Nervo-Sal  O.K.,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes,"  said  Paul.  "Here  il  is."  He 
pulled  a  package  from  his  overcoat  pocket 
and  laid  it  on  the  table.  "They're  all  there," 
he  added;  "every  bottle,  just  as  you  sent 
them  to  me." 

The  agent  screwed  up  his  brows,  "Sorry 
you  haven't  had  a  chance  to  use  it  yet ;  but  why 
did  you  bring  it  to  me?" 

"Because,"  said  Paul,  "I  won't  be  able  to 
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use  jt.  I've  come  to  be  released  as  a^Cdn- 
sultant." 

"Oh!"  said  the  agent  slowly,  and  put  ihe 
cigar  back  into  his  mouth.  He  pulled  out 
two  chairs.  "Sit  down,  doctor — and  tell 
me  ei'en'thing.  What's  wrong?  Not  the 
check?"' 

"No,"  said  Paul  quickly.  "Not  the  check. 
It  was  all  right.  I  cashed  it,  and  here's  the 
full  amount."  He  had  lifly  dollars  in  bills 
folded  in  his  hand.  He  laid  the  money  down 
beside  the  package.  "Count  it,  please,"  he 
said. 


But  the  agent  only  glanced  curiously  at  the 
bills,  then  tilted  back  his  chair,  looking  uji  at 
Paul  who  remained  standing.  "You've  got 
me,"  he  declared  humorously.  "Begin  at 
the  beginning,  won't  you?" 

"There  isn't  any  need,"  answered  Paul. 
"The  medicine  is  there;  the  money  is  there. 
Thai's  all  you  gave  me.  I'm  giving  them 
back  to  you.  And  what  I'd  like  to  have  is 
that  paper  I  signed.     I   have  changed  my 

The  other's  lips  twisted.  "  Rather  late  for 
that,  ain't  it?"  Then  he  leaned  forward  and 
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added  eamestlj',  "Si>melhing  is  wrong. 
Tell  me  what  and,  if  I  can,  I'll  straighten  it 
out.     You  and  I— — -" 

Paul  interrupted  him.  "Simply,  I've 
changed  my  mind.  And  that  advertise- 
ment  " 

"Oh!"  said  the  agent  and  repeated,  "oh! 
So  it  was  the  advertisement?"  he  went  on 
slowly.  "Well,  what  of  it?  It  wasn't  sensa- 
tional, was  it?  And  it  was  in  your  own  paper 
— a  respectable  one.  And  it  only  said  what 
you  said,  didn't  it?  Come  now,  isn't  that  all 
so?" 

How  many  times  Paul  had  been  over  the 
printed  words  and  tried  in  vain  to  find  in 
them  what  he  had  not  agreed  with — in  sub- 
stance at  least!  Hut  now  he  bnished  the  point 
aside.  "Listen,"  he  said,  and  rested  his 
clinched  hand  on  the  table  edge.  "  I  haven't 
come  here  to  argue.  Whatever  I  may  have 
said,  1  won't  stand  for  it  any  longer.  I've 
changed  my  mind,  I  tell  you;  I've  brought 
back  what  you — bribed  me  with,  and  I  want 
what  you  got  for  the  money — that  paper. 
Where  is  it?" 

The  agent  got  on  his  feet.  There  was  no_ 
mistaking  Paul's  temper.  Conciliation  was 
out  of  the  question.  And  the  agent  had  been 
through  something  like  this  before.  "That 
paper,"  he  said,  "  is  on  its  way  by  mail  to  the 
Nervo-Sal  offices.  It  belongs  to  the  Com- 
pany. You  accepted  our  proposition;  you 
signed  the  usual  form.  You  were  paid  for  it. 
You  made  no  condition  about  our  not  using 
your  indorsement.  It  was  an  open  deal  and 
you  can't  afford  to  go  back  on  it.  If  you  do — 
well,  ever>-body  in  this  town  will  say " 

Paul's  muscles  lightened.  Chagrin  and 
fury  flamed  in  his  eyes.  His  wish  was  to  drive 
his  fist  into  the  face  of  the  man  who  stood 
opposite,  watching  him  coolly,  his  hands 
shoved  into  his  trousers  pockets.  But,  once 
again,  the  knowledge  that  an  outburst  would 
leave  him  more  than  ever  at  a  disadvantage 
checked  the  imiiul^e.  He  dropped  his  arm, 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  strcxie  from  the  room. 
Behind  him  he  heard  the  man  call,  "Oh,  I 
say,  look  here,  doctor — "    But  he  did  not 

He  had  traveled  a  block  of  the  main  street, 
thinking  nothing  of  where  he  walked,  when 
the  tarnished  sign  of  the  Gazelle  office  tame 
into  his  vision  and  abruptly  centered  his 
whirling  thoughts.  If  only  he  could  have 
l>een  on  the  spot  to  cry,  Stop!  when  the  old 
prt^s  had  liegiiii  lo  revolve  the  night  Isfore. 


If  only  now  he  could  tear  from  ever>'  copy  that 
damning  advertisement !  If  only,  once  awake 
to  what  he  had  done,  he  could  have  had  the 
chance  to  retrieve  himself,  or  now  had  the 
chance  to  explain!  If  only  he  could  make 
them  all  listen  to  him! 

He  came  to  a  dead  slop,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  Gazette's  signboard,  his  chest  heaving,  a 
spot  of  color  on  either  high  cheek  bone.  Then 
he  ran  across  the  street.  In  the  front  office 
of  the  Gazelle  screwed  against  the  wall  was 
a  sloping  board,  furnished  with  a  pad  of 
paper  and  a  pen  tethered  with  long  strings. 
Paul  pulled  the  pad  lo  him  and  wrote  on  it 
rapidly.  He  covered  two  sheets  with  his 
sharp,  clear  lettering,  and  ran  his  eye  over  it. 
The  next  moment  he  had  pushed  open  Ihe 
glazed  door  at  the  back  of  the  room.  Still 
clipping  at  the  exchanges,  a  cloud  of  smoke 
drifting  around  him,  the  old  editor  sat 
hunched  at  his  ink-stained  desk.  Paul  was 
beside  him  before  he  could  twist  about. 

"Mr.  Gainor,"  he  said,  holding  out  the 
paper^  "I  want  to  put  that  in  the  Gazette  (i>- 
morn>w — top  line  in  big  type.  What  will  ii 
cost?" 

The  eyes  under  the  bushy  brows  were  fas- 
tened on  Paul's  face.  "Paul,"  he  said,  "be- 
fore I  do  anything,  you  sit  down!"  Again 
the  exchanges  were  swept  to  the  floor,  and  the 
old  man,  rising,  forced  Paul  into  the  chair. 

Paul  resisted,  grasping  the  arms  of  the 
chair  and  repeating,  "Read  il!  Read  it  now! 
Read  it,  and  tell  me.     I've  got  Ihe  money." 

Mr.  Gainor  sat  down  at  the  desk  and  low- 
ered Ihe  steel  .spectacles  deliberately.  Then, 
before  he  raised  the  paper,  he  said,  "If  I'm 
goin'  to  read  this  you've  got  to  lake  a  fresh 
hold  on  yourself.  And  I'll  tell  you  the 
Gatetle  ain't  goin'  to  print  nothin'  more  that 
I  ain't  read  first  myself.  So  you  want  to  do 
what  I  say  right  quick." 

The  Seth  Thomas  above  the  desk  had 
ticked  off  five  minutes  before  the  tuft  of 
beard  raised  itself  with  a  jerk  and  the  paper 
was  laid  down.  Paul  started  forward  in  the 
chair.  "Well?"  he  said.  "How  much  will 
it  be?  For  to-morrow,  rememlier,  and  in  the 
same  place  as— the  other  one." 

The  old  man,  twisting  his  head  about,  with 
painful  care  unhooked  the  spectacles  and 
began  to  rub  the  glasses  with  a  handkerchief. 
"Paul,"  he  .said  slowly,  "a  while  ago  when 
you  were  in  here  I  told  you  I'd  been  most 
kinds  of  a  fool  in  my  life.  Well,  I  have. 
But  I  ain't  one  this  minute  and — yon  are. 
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The  worst  kind  of  a  fool — the  sort  that  thinks 
everybody  else  is  goin'  to  make  allowances 
for  his  bein'  the  one  that's  doin'  the  figurin' 
when  he  goes  to  addin'  up  his  sins  for  'em. 
For  they  ain't  goin'  to  make  any  such  allow- 
ances. And  when  you  put  down  a  2  it's 
more'n  likely  they'll  say  to  themselves  that,  if 
you  own  up  to  a  a,  it  must  really  have  been  a  4 
— at  least  most  of  'em  will.  There  ain't  any 
arithmetic  that  fits  both  you  and  the  next  fel- 
low in  cases  like  this.  So  you'd  best  keep 
your  figurin'  to  yourself  and  do  it  twice  over 
that  way,  if  it  helps  you  any.  The  Gazelle 
ain't  goin'  to  print  what  you've  written  here." 

"Won't  print  it?" 

"That's  what  I  said.  Not  while  I'm  run- 
nin'  this  paper." 

But  Paul,  mindful  only  of  the  refusal, 
broke  out  fiercely,  "You've  got  to  print  it. 
It's  an  advertisement;  I'm  going  to  pay  for  it." 

Mr.  Gainor's  mouth  tightened;  he  thrust 
his  head  forward  pugnaciously.  Then  some- 
thing, perhaps  in  the  tense  figure  and  thin, 
sensitive  face  of  the  young  man,  perhaps  in 
his  own  recollection,  checked  what  was  on  his 
lips.  His  jaw  relaxed  and  he  laid  a  hand  on 
Paul's  arm.  "Hold  hard  there,  Paul,"  he 
said.  "I  ain't  goin'  to  fight  you.  I  never 
did  fight  you  and  I  ain't  goin'  to  begin. 
Now,  you  just  listen  to  me  a  minute;  then  you 


fire  ahead  if  you  want  to.  Those  Nervo-Sal 
people  got  that  ad  into  the  Gazette  while  I  was 
down  in  the  city.  It  wouldn't  'a'  got  in  if  I'd 
been  here,  I've  read  it,  and  I  know  just  how 
you  feel.  You're  hot  all  the  way  through. 
But  that's  the  very  reason  why  you  ought  to 
wait  a  while  'fore  you  go  to  puttin'  yourself  on 
record.  Now,  I  tell  you  what  you  do.  You 
go  home  and  leave  this  ad  of  yours  here,  and 
you  come  back  to-night.  If  you  say  then  to  . 
put  her  in — in  she  goes,  just  as  you  want. 
Ain't  that  square?" 

For  a  moment  Paul  did  not  answer.  Then 
he  said  slowly,  "I'll  do  what  you  want,  be- 
cause you  won't  put  it  in  if  1  don't,  and  be- 
cause I  know  you  think  you're  right.  But 
you  aren't  right,  and  I'll  say  the  same  thing 
to-nighl  as  I  do  now." 

When  he  was  alone  once  more,  the  old 
editor  picked  up  his  pipe  and  puffed  it  into  a 
glow.  Through  the  veil  of  smoke  he  sat 
gazing  at  the  two  sheets  of  paper.  The 
wraith  of  a  smile  played  about  his  lips,  but  his 
eyes  were  serious.  "Old  man  Forsythe  all 
over  again,"  he  repealed  to  himself.  "Just 
as  quick  on  the  trigger  and  just  as  clean  in 
the  heart."  He  folded  (he  paper,  creasing  it 
with  an  ink-stained  thumb  and  forefinger. 
Then  he  put  it  into  a  pigeonhole  of  the  desk 
and  afterward  remained  leaning  on  an  elbow, 
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cuddling  the  corn-cob  bowl  into  one  palm. 
Presently,  wagging  his  head,  he  said  slowlv, 
"And  just  as  stubborn.  Paul,  I'm  afraid 
you're  just  as  stubborn." 

At  seven  o'clock  that  evening  Paul  walked 
into  the  office.  "1  haven't  changed  my 
mind,"  he  said.  "I'd  like  that  advertise- 
ment to  be  in  the  Gazelle  to-morrow.  You 
promised,  you  rememlier." 

Mr.  Gainor  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face 
and  his  lips  worked  with  the  words  that  were 
in  his  mind.  But  all  he  said  was,  "All  right, 
Paul.  I'll  see  she  goes  in.  Is  there  anything 
else  I  can  do  for  you  ? " 

"Nothing,"  said  Paul.  Then  he  gripped 
the  old  man's  hand.  "  Nothing,  except  don't 
go  back  on  me,  I'll  need  a  friend,  I  guess — 
after  to-morrow,"  he  added  hitteriy. 

Lying  in  bed,  his  eyes  staring  at  the  edges  of 
the  window  curtain  which  he  had  seen  slowly 
whiten  with  the  dawn,  Paul  heard  the  thump 
of  the  falhng  newspaper  as  the  boy  who 
served  the  Gazelle  threw  his  copy  on  the  front 
{Kirch  steps.  He  slid  out  of  bed  without 
awakening  Elizabeth,  slipped  downstairs, 
picked  up  the  twist  of  damp  paper  and  car- 
ried it  into  his  office. 

On  the  second  jiage  he  found  the  advertise- 
ment, placed  as  he  had  asked,  his  own  name 
and  the  words  Nervo-Sal  displayed  in  the 
same  type  used  in  that  other  advertisement. 
He  read  it  through  twice,  first  quickly,  his 
hands  trembling,  his  cheeks  burning,  a  tin- 
gling sense  of  reckless  triumph  mingled  with 
his  shame.  In  print  it  looked  more  bold  and 
uncompromising  than  in  handwriting,  but  it 
was  no  more  plain  than  he  would  have  had  it. 
It  was  the  truth,  the  simple,  miserable  truth 
of  what  had  taken  place  in  his  office  two 
mornings  tyirlier,  and  of  what  he  had  since 
done  to  try  to  free  himself  from  his  agree- 
ment. It  offered  no  excuses,  it  gave  no  rea- 
sons, it  made  no  apology.  It  was  a  statement 
of  facts  and  it  was  signed  with  his  name. 
Reading  it  the  second  time,  more  deliberately, 
he  realized  as  he  had  not  been  able  to  realize 
before  that  it  was  an  indictment  of  himself 
wherein  he  refused  to  explain,  refused  to 
show  re|>enlance.  To  the  unfriendly  eyes  of 
Plymlwro  Jt  would  convey  this  emphatically 
and  nothing  besides. 

Well,  that  was  what  he  had  intended,  it 
was  with  his  own  hirt  heart,  his  wounded  self- 
pride,  his  aching  ronst'ience,  that  he  dealt. 
VVTiatever  defense  he  had  was  ftir  himself. 
For  no  one  else.     A  step  overhead,  Eliza- 


beth's soft  footfall,  brought  him  swiftly  to  his 
feet.  The  newspaper  he  crushed  in  his  hands 
and  looked  about  him  for  a  place  to  hide  it. 
The  stove!  He  tiptoed  out  to  the  kitchen  and 
thrust  the  newspaper  deep  into  the  coals.  It 
burned  slowly,  and,  as  he  punched  it  savagely 
with  the  poker,  he  was  conscious  of  a  flash  of 
ironic  satisfaction  at  the  thought  (hat  at  least 
he  might  use  what  had  been  bought  with  the 
price  of  his  disgrace  to  destroy  the  proclama- 
tion of  it. 

But  throughout  the  day  he  was  tortured  by 
the  fear  that  Elizabeth  woidd  learn  of  what  he 
had  done,  that  he  would  betray  himself.  He 
started  when  she  qame  into  the  office  unex- 
pectedly; at  the  table  he  talked  continually, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  could,  made  the  excuse  of 
some  writing  he  had  planned  the  reasoa  for 
shutting  himself  up  in  the  office  again.  To 
his  su.spicions,  she  seemed  even  more  tender 
than  was  her  wont,  more  gently  anxious  about 
his  plans.  He  must  tell  her  soon,  he  knew 
that.  -  She  must  gain  some  hint  for  herself  of 
what  had  happened  almost  the  first  time  she 
went  down  the  street;  there  were  people  in 
plenty  waiting  the  chance  to  sympathize  with 
her.  Besides,  it  was  near  the  end  of  the 
month,  and,  if  they  were  to  give  up  the  house 
and  leave  Plymboro,  the  move  could  not  be 
made  too  quickly.  But,  because  he  knew  he 
must  tell  her,  he  put  it  off  and  every  hour  it 
grew  harder  to  tell. 

At  five  o'clock  that  afternoon,  when  he 
could  no  longer  endure  walking  from  the  desk 
to  the  window  and  back  again  to  the  chair  to 
rack  himself  with  his  misery,  he  left  the  house 
and  started  up  the  street  toward  where  the 
town  straggled  into  a  country  road.  The  sun 
was  sinking  coldly,  there  was  an  edge  of  snow 
in  the  air;  his  feet  broke  through  a  crust  of 
muddy  ice  in  the  low  places.  But  he  strode 
on,  walking  fiercely,  and,  only  as  darkness 
dropped,  turned  about  at  a  sudden  realiza- 
tion of  the  hour.  Behind  him,  presentlv,  he 
heard  the  plodding  of  a  horse,  the  creaking 
springs  of  a  buggy,  but  he  did  not  look  up 
until  the  rig  was  abreast  of  him  and  the  horse 
had  been  checked  to  a  walk.  Then  the  pon- 
den)us  voice  of  Dr.  Tuttle  called  to  him, 
and  involuntarily  he  shrank  away  and,  in  the 
same  instant  almost,  threw  back  his  head  de- 
fiantly.    "Yes,  what  is  it?"  he  demanded. 

"Won't  you  get  in  here  with  me?  I'm 
going  your  way." 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  Paul  returned.  "  I  came 
out  for  the  walk," 
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"Well,  you  look  as  if  you'd  had  it,"  re- 
turned the  doctor.  "Give  my  horse  a 
chance  now;  he  needs  it.  And  I  need  you. 
I  want  your  advice.    Come  on." 

It  was  on  Paul's  lips  to  refuse  curtly,  when 
a  swift  turn  in  the  flood  of  his  bitterness 
drained  him  of  resolution  and  left  him  sore, 
aching  for  companionship— a  friendly  word. 
He  climbed  into  the  buggy  and  they  drove  on. 

"It's  a  small  matter,"  Dr.  Tuttle  began  at 
once.  "But  I  have  two  cases  Qut  this  way 
that  I  can't  very  well  look  after.  I'm  not  as 
young  as  I  was  and  you  are;  so  I  thought 
you  might  be  willing  to  help  me  by  taking 
them  off  my  hand£.  They're  good  pay,  but 
— well,  it  would  be  a  favor  to  me.  Will 
you  do  it?" 

Five  minutes  before,  Paul  would  have 
answered  that  question  out  of  a  heart  too 
rebellious  to  take  account  of  phrases.  Now 
he  gripped  his  knees  under  cover  of  the  lap 
robe  and  tried  to  steady  his  voice.  "Yes,"  he 
said,  "yes,  I'll  be  very  glad  to,  doctor.  It 
was  good  of  you — that  I  met  you."  He  said 
no  more,  and  Dr.  Tuttle,  clucking  to  the 
gray  mare,  coaxed  her  into  faster  movement. 
He  was  not  used  to  this  sort  of  thing;  it  made 
him  uncomfortable.  Yet,  from  somewhere,  a 
memory  far  back  in  the  days  of  his  beginning 


made  him  wish  that  he  were  able  to  say  just 
the  right  word. 

But  before  Paul's  house,  he  pulled  up  and 
let  him  out  with  only  a  shake  of  the  band  and 
a  request  that  he  come  to  see  him  the  next 
morning.  And  Paul  said  nothing  but  good 
night.  As  he  opened  the  door  he  heard  Eliza- 
beth's voice.  She  was  singing  to  the  babies, 
and  he  stood  a  moment  listening,  a  curious 
weakness  all  at  once  at  his  knees.  Then  he 
stepped  into  the  office  and  found  the  swivel 
chair.  His  arms  dropped  on  the  desk,  his 
head  rested  on  them,  and,  almost  without 
knowing  it,  he  was  crying. 

After  a  minute,  there  was  a  light  step  be- 
hind him,  and  an  arm  wound  itself  about  his 
neck  and  Elizabeth's  cheek  was  laid  against 
his.  "Don't  mind,  dear,"  she  said.  "I  un- 
derstand, and  it  will  all  come  right.  It  will 
all  come  right," 

He  raised  his  head  and,  holcUng  her 
hands  tightly,  drew  her  around  in  front  of 
him.  "But  you  don't  understand,"  he  said. 
"You  can't  understand.  I  meant  to  tell 
you,  but " 

"You  needn't  tell  me  now,"  she  said.  "I 
heard  you — talking  to  that  man— in  here 
yesterday.  And  the  rest — Mr.  Gainor  was 
here  this  afternoon." 


THE    LITTLE    BIRDS 

By   ARCHIBALD  SULLIVAN 

THE  snow  has  come  like  little  birds, 
The  sky  is  like  a  nun  in  gray, 
The  silver  moon  had  amber  beads 
Across  her  bosom  yesterday. 

The  snow  has  come  like  little  birds, 
Such  wekry  birds  with  wings  of  white 
That  have  no  rest  but  flutter  on 
Within  the  forest  of  the  night. 

My  hands  are  full  ofliltle  birds. 
Their  wings  are  pale  against  my  hair. 
And  for  a  moment  in  their  flight 
Upon  my  mouth  they  rested  there. 

The  trees  were  white  with  little  birds 
Until  the  sun  all  crowned  with  red 
Shot  golden  arrow  through  the  dawn — 
Alas!  the  little  birds  are  dead. 
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HENRY    HUDSON,    DREAMER 
AND    DISCOVERER 

By  AGNES  C.  LAUT 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    It.   C.    HUTCHISON 


f  RACTICAL  men  scom  the 
'  dreamer,  especially  the 
mad-souled  dreamer  who 
\  wrecks  life  trj'ing  lo  prove 
■  is  dream  a  reality.  Vet  the 
'  mud-sou  led  dreamer,  the 
'  Poet  of  Action  whose  {>oem 
has  been  his  life,  the  Hunter  who  has  chased 
the  Idea  down  the  Long  Trail  where  all  tracks 
point  one  way  and  never  return,  has  been 
a  herald  of  light  for  humanity. 

Of  no  one  If  this  truer  than  the  English 
pilot,  Henry  Hudson. 

Hudson  did  not  set  out  to  find  the  great 
inland  waters  that  bear  his  name — the 
Hudson  River  and  Hudson's  Bay.  He  set 
out  to  chase  that  rainbow  myth — the  Pole — 
or  rather  the  passage  across  the  Pole.  To 
him  as  to  all  Arctic  explorers,  the  call  had 
become  a  sort  of  obsession.  It  was  a  demon, 
driving  him  in  spite  of  himself.  It  was  a  siren 
whom  he  could  not  resist,  luring  him  to  wreck, 
which  he  knew  was  certain.  It  was  a  belief 
in  something  which  reason  could  not  prove 
but  time  has  justified.  It  was  like  a  scent 
taken  up  by  a  hound  on  a  strange  trail.  He 
could  not  know  where  it  would  lead,  but  be- 
cause of  Something  in  him  and  Sornething 
on  the  trail,  he  was  compelled  lo  follow. 
Like  the  discoverer  in  science,  he  could  not 
wait  till  his  faith  was  gilt-edged  with  profit 
before  risking  his  all  on  the  venture.  Call  It 
demon  or  destiny!  At  its  voice  he  rose  from 
his  place  and  followed  to  his  death. 
The  situation  was  this; 
Not  a  dozen  boats  had  sailed  beyond  the 
sixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  From 
sixty  to  the  Pole  was  an  area  as  great  a.s 


Africa.  This  region  was  absolutely  unknown. 
What  did  it  hide?  Was  it  another  new  world, 
or  a  world  of  waters  giving  access  across  the 
Pole  from  Europe  to  Asia?  The  Muscovy 
Company  of  England,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany of  Holland,  both  knew  the  Greenland 
of  the  Danes  and  sent  their  ships  to  fish  at 
Spitzbergen,  east  of  Greenland.  But  was 
Greenland  an  island,  or  a  great  continent? 
Were  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  parts  of  a 
vast  Polar  land?  Did  the  mountains  wreathed 
there  in  eternal  mists  conceal  the  wealth  of  a 
second  Peru?  Below  the  endless  swamps  of 
ice  would  men  find  gold  sands?  And  when 
one  followed  up  the  long  coast  of  the  east 
shore — as  long  as  from  Florida  lo  Maine^ 
where  the  Danish  colonies  had  perished  of 
cold  centuries  ago — what  beyond?  A  con- 
tinent, or  the  Pole,  or  the  mystic  realm  of 
frost  peopled  by  the  monsters  of  Saga  myth, 
where  the  Goddess  of  Death  held  pitiless 
sway  and  Ihe  shores  were  lined  with  the  dead, 
who  had  dared  to  invade  her  realm?  Why 
these  questions  should  have  pierced  ihe  peace 
of  Henry  Hudson,  the  F.nglish  pilot,  and 
possessed  him,  can  no  more  be  explained 
than  the  Something  on  the  trail  thai  comj)els 
Something  in  the  hound. 

Like  other  dreamers,  Hudson  had  to  put 
his  dreams  in  harness,  hitch  his  Idea  lo  everj- 
day  uses.  The  Musco\t  Company  trading 
lo  Russia  wanted  to  find  a  short  way  acn)ss 
the  Pole  to  China.  Hudson  had  worked  up 
from  sailor  to  pilot  and  pilot  to  master  on  the 
Dutch  traders,  and  was  ci>mmissioned  lo  seek 
the  passage.  The  company  furnished  him 
with  a  crew  of  eleven  including  hLs  own  lx)y, 
John.     It  would  l>e  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  .so 
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pathetic — (hese  simple  sailors  undertaking  a 
venture  that  has  baffled  every  great  navigator 
since  time  Began, 

Led  by  Hudson  with  the  fire  of  a  great  faith 
in  his  eye,  the  men  solemnly  march  lo  Saini 
Etheiburge  Church  off  Bishopsgate  Street, 
London,  to  partake  of  Holy  Communion  and 
ask  God's  aid.  Back  to  the  muddy  water 
front  opposite  the  Tower;  a  gold  coin  for  last 
drinks;  a  hearty  Godspeed  from  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Muscovy  Company  pompous  in 
their  self-importance  and  lace  ruHIes,  and 
the  little  crew  steps  into  a  clumsy  river  boat 
with  brick-red  sails.  One  gentleman  opines 
with  a  pinch  of  snuff  that.it  may  be  "this 
many  a  day  before  Ma.ster  Hudson  returns." 
Riffraff  loafers  crane  necks  to  see  to  the  last. 
Cursing  watennen  clear  the  course  by  thump- 
ing other  river  men  out  of  the  way.  The  boat 
slips  under  the  bridge  down  the  wide  flood  of 
the  yeasty  Thames  through  a  forest  of  masts 
and  sails  of  as  many  colors  as  Joseph's  coat. 

It  is  like  a  great  sewer  of  humanity,  this 
river  tide  with  its  city's  traffic  of  a  thousand 
years.  Fanners  rafting  down  loads  of  hay, 
market  women  punting  themselves  along  with 
Ixiat  loads  of  vegetables,  fishing  schooners 
breasting  the  tide  with  full-blown  sails,  high- 
hulled  galleons  from  Spain,  flat -bottomed, 
rickety  tubs  from  the  Zee,  gay  little  craft — 
barges  with  bunting,  wherries  with  lovers, 
row  boats  with  nothing  more  substantial  than 
silk  awnings  for  a  sail — ^jostle  and  throng  and 
bump  keels  a,s  Hudson's  crew  shoots  down 
with  the  tide.  Not  a  man  of  the  crew  but 
wonders  is  he  seeing  it  all  for  the  last  time? 

But  here  is  the  Muscovy  Company's  ship 
all  newly  rigged,  wailing  at  Gravesend, 
absurdly  small  for  such  a  venture  on  such  a 
sea.  Then  in  the  clanking  of  anchor  chains 
and  singsong  of  the  capstan  and  last  shouts 
of  the  noisy  river  men,  apprehensions  are  for- 
gotten. Can  they  but  find  a  short  route  to 
China,  their  homely  little  craft  may  plow 
liatk  with  as  rich  cargo  as  ever  Spanish 
caravel  brought  from  the  fabulous  South  Sea. 
The  flood  tide  heaves  and  rocks  and  bears  out 
a  mad-souled  dreamer  standing  at  the  prow 
with  his  little  son,  who  is  very  silent.  The  air 
i.s  fraught  with  something  too  big  for  words. 
May  I,  1607,  Hudson  is  oft  for  the  Pole. 
He  might  as  well  have  been  following  the 
Flying  Dutchman  or  ballooning  to  the  moon. 

For  six  weeks,  north -northwest  they  drove 
over  the  tumbling  world  of  waters,  into  the 
region  of  long,  white  light  and  shortening 


nights  and  fogs  that  lay  without  liftmg  once 
in  twenty  days.  The  farther  north  they 
sailed,  the  tighter  drew  the  cords  of  the  cold, 
like  a  violin  siring  stretched  till  it  fairly 
snapped — air  fuU  of  pure  ozone  that  set  the 
blood  jumping  and  finger  tips  tingling. 
Green  spray  froze  the  sails  stiff  as  boards. 
The  rigging  became  ropes  of  ice,  the  ship  a 
ghost  gliding  white  through  the  fogs.  At 
last  came  a  squall  that  rolled  the  mists  up 
like  a  scroll;  and  straight  ahead,  high  and 
lonely  as  cloud-banks,  towered  the  while 
peaks  of  Greenland's  mountains.  Thou^  it 
was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was  broad 
daylight,  and  the  whole  crew  came  scrab- 
bling up  the  hatches  to  the  shout  of  "  landl" 
Hudson  enthusiastically  named  the  mnunlain 
"God's  Mercy";  but  the  lift  of  mi.st  un- 
curtained to  the  astonished  gaze  of  ibe 
English  sailors  a  greater  wonder  than  the 
mountains.  North,  south,  east,  and  west,  the 
ship  was  embayed  in  an  ice  world — ice  in 
islands  and  hills  and  valleys  with  lakes  and 
rivers  of  fresh  water  flowing  over  the  surface. 
Birds  flocked  overhead  with  lonely  screams 
at  these  human  intruders  on  a  realm  as  while 
and  silent  as  death;  and  where  one  crvslal 
berg  was  lighted  to  gold  by  the  sun,  a  huge 
polar  bear  hulked  to  its  highest  peak  and 
surveyed  the  newcomers  in  as  much  astonish- 
ment at  them  as  they  fell  at  him.  Truly  this 
was  the  Ultima  Thule  of  poet's  dream- 
beyond  the  footsteps  of  man.  Blue  was  the 
sky  above,  blue  the  patches  of  ocean  below, 
blue  the  illimitable  fields  of  ice^blue  and  life- 
less and  cold  as  steel.  The  men  passed  thai 
day  jubilant  as  boys  out  of  school.  Some 
went  gunning  for  the  birds.  Others  would 
have  pursued  a  polar  bear,  but  with  a  splash 
the  great  creature  dived  into  the  sea.  The 
crew  took  advantage  of  the  pools  of  fresh 
water  on  the  ice  to  fill  their  casks  with  drink- 
ing water.  For  the  next  twenty-four  hours, 
Hudson  crept  among  the  ice  floes  by  throwing 
out  a  hook  on  the  ice,  then  hauling  up  to  it  bv 
a  cable. 

By  night,  the  sea  was  churning  the  ice  in 
choppy  waves  with  a  growl  of  wind  through 
the  masts;  and  the  crew  wakened  the  next 
morning  to  find  that  a  hurricane  of  sleet  had 
wiped  out  the  land.  The  huge  6oes  were 
turning  somersaults  in  the  rough  sea  with  a 
banging  that  threatened  to  smash  the  little 
ship  like  an  eggshell.  Under  bare  poles,  she 
drove  before  the  wind  like  a  pursued  deer 
for  open  sea. 
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As  she  scudded  from  the  crush  of  the 
tumbling  ice,  Hudson  remarked  something 
extraordinary  in  the  conduct  of  his  ship. 
Veering  about,  sails  down,  there  was  no 
mistaking  it — she  was  drifting  against  the 
wind.  As  the  storm  subsided,  it  became 
plainer:  the  wind  wascarryinginonedirection, 
•  the  sea  was  carrying  in  another.  Hudson 
had  discovered  that  current  across  the  Pole 
which  was  to  play  such  an  important  part 
with  Nansen  three  hundred  years  later. 

Then  the  curse  of  all  Arctic  voyagers  fell 
on  the  sea — fog  thick  to  the  touch  like  wool, 
through  which  the  icebergs  glided  like 
phantoms  with  a  great  crash  of  waters, 
where  the  sea  beat  on  the  floes.  Never 
mind!  They  are  sheltered  from  the  turmoil 
of  the  waves  outside  the  ice.  And  they  are 
still  headed  porth.  And  they  are  up  to 
seventy-three  along  a  coast,  which  no  chart 
has  ever  before  recorded,  no  chart  but  the 
myths  of  death's  realm.  As  the  coast  might 
prove  treacherous  and  claim  that  crew  among 
the  corpses  of  the  dead  along  her  shore,  if  the 
ice  began  thumping  inland,  Hudson  names 
the  region  "Hold  Hope,"  which  may  be 
interpreted  "Keep  up  your  Courage," 

Ice  and  fog,  fog  and  ice,  and  the  eternal 
silences  but  for  the  thunder  of  the  ice  banging 
the  ports — up  to  seventy-five  by  noon  of 
June  ajth,  when  the  sailors  notice  thai  the 
floundering,  clumsy  grampus  are  playing  mad 
pranks  about  the  ship.  Call  it  sailor's  super- 
stition; but  when  the  grampus  schools  play 
your  northern  crew  looks  for  storm;  and  by 
noon  of  June  26th  the  storm  is  there,  pound- 
ingthehuU  like  thunder  and  shrieking  through 
the  rigging.  Not  a  good  place  to  be  between 
land  and  ice  in  hurricane.  Hudson  scampers 
for  the  sea,  still  north,  but  driven  out  east  by 
the  trend  of  Greenland's  coast  along  an  un- 
broken barrier  of  ice  that  seems  to  link 
Greenland  lo  Spiizbergen. 

No  pa.s.sage  acm.'is  the  P()le  this  way!  Thai 
is  certain !  But  there  is  a  current  acros.s  the 
Pole!  That,  too,  is  certain!  And  Greenland 
is  as  long  as  a  continent.  So,  driving  before 
the  storm,  Hudson  steers  east  for  Spitzbergen. 
In  July  it  is  warmer;  but  heat  brings  more 
ice;  and  the  man  at  the  masthead  on  the 
lookout  for  land  up  at  seventy-nine  could  not 
know  that  a  submerged  iceberg  was  going  to 
turn  a  somersault  directly  under  the  keel. 
There  is  a  splintering  crash.  Something 
strikes  the  keel  like  a  cannon  shot.  Up  rears 
the  little  boat  on  end  like  a  frightened  horse. 


When  the  waters  plunge  down  in  an  ava- 
lanche, two  great  bergs  have  risen,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  quivering  ship,  and  a  jagged 
gash  gapes  through  the  timbers  at  water  line. 
Water  slushes  over  decks  in  a  cataract.  The 
yardarms  are  still  dipping  and  dripping  to 
the  churning  seas  when  the  crew  leaps  out  to 
a  man,  some  on  the  ice,  some  in  small  boats, 
some  astraddle  of  drift  wood  to  stop  the  leak 
in  the  keel.  As  they  toil— and  they  toil  in 
desperation,  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  is  their 
only  possibility  of  reaching  home — they 
notice  it  again — wixkJ  drifting  against  the 
wind,  the  undertow  of  some  great  unknown 
Polar  current. 

Hudson  cannot  wait  for  this  current  to 
carry  him  toward  the  Pole,  as  Nansen 
did.  Up  he  tacks  to  eighty-two,  within  eight 
degrees  of  the  baffling  Pole,  within  four 
degrees  of  the  farthest  north  reached  by 
modem  navigators.  When  he  finds  Spitz- 
bei^en  locked  by  the  ice  to  the  north,  he  tries 
it  by  the  south.  But  the  ice  seems  to  become 
almost  a  living  enemy  in  its  resistance. 
Another  ice  jam  shuts  off  his  retreat.  Then 
a  terrific  sea  begins  running — the  effect  of 
the  ice  jam  against  the  Polar  current.  Not 
a  breath  of  wind  stirs;  sails  hang  limp; 
and  the  sea  is  heaving  the  ship  to  instant 
destruction  against  a  jam  of  ice.  Heaving 
out  small  boats,  the  little  crew  rows  for  dear 
lite,  towing  the  ship  out  of  the  maelstrom  by 
main  force;  but  their  puny  human  strength 
is  as  child's  play  against  the  great  powers  of 
the  elements.  Backwash  has  carried  rowers 
and  ship  and  small  boats  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  ramming  icebergs,  when  a  faint 
air  breathes  through  the  fog.  Moistening 
their  fingers,  the  sailors  hold  up  hands  to 
catch  the  motion  of  any  breeze.  No  mistake 
— it  is  a  fair  wind — right  about  sails  there — 
the  little  ship  turns  (ail  to  the  ice  and  is  off 
like  a  biitl;  for,  says  the  old  .ship's  log,  "it 
pleased  tto<l  to  give  us  a  gale,  and  away  we 
steered." 

The  battle  for  a  passage  seemed  hoj»eless. 
Hudson  assembled  the  crew  on  deck  and  on 
bended  knees  prayed  God  to  show  him  which 
way  to  steer.  Of  no  region  had  the  sailors 
of  that  day  greater  horror  than  Spitzbergen. 
They  began  to  recall  the  fearful  disasters  that 
had  befallen  Dutch  ships  there  but  a  few  years 
before.  Those  old  sailor  superstitions  of  the 
North  being  the  realm  of  the  Goddess  of 
Death,  who  lined  her  shores  with  the  bodies 
of  dead  seamen,  came  back  to  memory.   That 
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last  narrow  escape  from  the  ice  crush  left 
terror  in  the  very  marrow  of  their  bones.  In 
vain  Hudson  once  more  suggested  seeking  the 
passage  by  Greenland.  To  the  crew  the 
Voice  of  the  North  uttered  no  call.  Glory 
was  all  very  well;  but  ihcy  didn't  want  glory. 
They  wanted  to  go  home.  What  was  the 
good  of  cha.sing  an  Idea  down'  the  Long 
Trail  to  a  grave  on  the  frozen  shores  of 
Death? 

When  men  begin  to  reason  that  way,  there 
is  no  answer.  You  can't  promise  them  what 
you  are  not  sure  you  will  ever  find.  The 
Call  is  only  to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear. 
You  must  have  hold  of  the  end  of  a  Golden 
Thread  before  you  can  follow  the  baffling 
mazes  of  a  discoverer's  faith.  What  reason 
could  Hudson  give  to  justify  his  faith? 
Standing  on  the  quarter-deck  with  clinched 
fists  and  troubled  face,  he  might  as  well  have 
argued  with  stones  as  talked  down  the  ex- 
postulations of  these  mutineers.  They  were 
men  of  the  kidney  who  will  always  be  on  the 
safe  side.  As  the  world  knows,  there  was  no 
passage  across  the  Pole  suitable  for  com- 
merce. There  was  no  justification  for  Hud- 
son's faith.  Yet  it  was  the  goad  of  that  faith 
which  sent  him  on  the  road  to  greater  dis- 
coveries than  a  dozen  passages  across  the 
Pole. 

Faith  has  always  been  represented  as  one 
of  three  sister  graces — cringing,  meek-spirited, 
downtrodden  damsels  at  their  best.  In  view 
uf  all  she  has  accomplished  for  the  world  in 
religion,  in  art,  in  science,  in  discovery,  in 
commerce.  Faith  should  be  represented  as  a 
fier)--eyed  goddess  with  the  forked  lightnings 
for  her  torch,  treading  the  mountain  peaks  of 
the  universe.  From  her  high  place,  she  alone 
can  see  whence  comes  the  light  and  which 
way  runs  the  trail.  Step  by  step,  her  battle 
has  been  against  darkness,  every  step  a  blow, 
every  blow  a  bruise  driving  back  to  the  rig^t 
trail,  every  blood  mark  a  milestone  in  human 
progress  from  lowland  to  upland. 

Hudson  must  turn  back.  To  a  great  spirit 
obstructions  are  never  a  stop.  They  are  only 
a  delay.  Hudson  sets  his  teeth.  You  will 
see  him  go  by  Greenland  one  day  yet — mark 
his  words!  Meantime,  home  he  sails  through 
what  he  calls  "slabbie"  weather,  putting  into 
Tilbuiy  Docks  on  the  15th  of  September.  If 
money  bags  counted  up  the  profits  of  that 
year's  trip,  they  would  write  against  Hud- 
son's name  in  the  Book  of  Judgment — 
Failure! 


THE   LONG  TRAIL   AOAIN 


Henceforth  Hudson  was  a 
First,  he  possessed  the  Idea.  Now  the  Idea 
possessed  him.  It  was  to  lead  him  on  a 
course  no  man  would  willingly  have  followed. 
Yet  he  followed  it.  Everything,  life  or  death, 
love  or  hate,  gain  or  loss,  was  to  be  su1>- 
servient  to  that  Idea. 

That  current  drifting  across  the  Pole 
haunted  him  as  it  was  to  haunt  Nansen  al  a 
later  date.  By  attempting  too  much,  had  he 
missed  all?  He  had  gone  to  Spilzbergen  in 
the  eighties.  If  he  had  kept  down  to  Nova 
Zembla  in  the  seventies,  would  he  have  found 
less  ice? 

Nine  Dutch  boats  had  al  different  times 
passed  between  Nova  Zembla  and  the  main 
toast  of  Russia.  To  be  sure,  they  had  been 
blocked  by  the  ice  beyond;  but  might  not 
Hudson  by  some  lucky  chance  follow  that 
Polar  current  through  open  water?  The 
chances  were  a  thousand  to  one  against  him. 
Who  but  a  fool  would  take  the  chance? 
Nansen's  daring  plan  to  utilize  the  ice  drift 
to  lift  his  ship  above  the  ice  crush  did  not 
occur  to  Hudson.  Except  for  that  differ- 
ence, the  two  explorere — the  greatest  of  the 
early  Arctic  navigators  and  the  greatest  of 
the  modem — planned  very  much  the  same 

This  time,  the  Muscovy  Company  com- 
missioned Hudson  to  look  out  for  ivon- 
hurtling  as  well  as  the  short  passage  to  Asia. 
Three  men  only  of  the  old  crew  enlisted. 
Hudson  might  enjoy  risking  his  life  for  gJor\-. 
Most  mortals  prefer  safely.  Of  the  three 
who  reenlisted,  one  was  his  son. 

Keeping  clo.se  to  the  cloud-capped  moun- 
tainous shores  of  Norway,  the  boat  sighted 
CapeNorthon June3,i6o8.  Cloudswrealhed 
the  mountains  in  bells  and  plumes  of  mist. 
Snow  fields  of  far  summits  shone  gold  in 
sudden  bursts  of  sunshine  through  the  cloud 
wrack.  Fjords  like  holes  in  the  wall  nestled 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  hamlets  of 
the  fisher  folk  like  tiny  match  boxes  against 
the  mighty  hills.  To  the  restless  dde  rotted 
and  heaved  the  fishing  smacks — emblems  of 
man's  spirit  at  endless  wrestle  with  the 
elements.  As  Hudson's  ship  climbed  the 
waves,  the  fishermen  stood  up  in  their  little 
boats  to  wave  a  Godspeed  to  these  ad- 
venturers bound  for  earth's  ends.  Sails 
swelling  to  the  wind,  Hudson's  vessel  rode  the 
roll  of  green  waters,  then  dipped  l>ehind  a 
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again  on  mai  roiar  current  up  at 
seventy-five,  driftwood  and  the  endless  sweep 
of  moving  ice,  which  compelled  Hudson  "to 
loose  from  one  floe"  and  "bear  room  from 
another"  and  anchor  on  the  lee  of  one  berg 
to  prevent  ramming  from  another,  "divers 
pieces  driving  past  the  ship, "  says  Hudson, 
just  as  il  drove  past  Nansen's  From  on  the 
same  course. 

To  men  satiated  with  modem  life,  the  North 
is  still  a  region  of  mystery.  What  wonder 
that  Hudson's  ignorant  sailors  began  to  feel 
the  marvel  of  the  strange  ice  world,  and  to 
see  fabulous  things  in  the  light  of  the  mid- 
night sun?  One  morning  a  face  was  .seen 
following  the  ship,  staring  up  from  the  sea. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  it.  Two  saiiore  saw 
it.  Was  it  one  of  the  monsters  of  the  Saga 
myth  that  haunted  this  regionP  The  watch 
called  a  comrade.  Both  witnessed  the 
hideous  apparition  of  a  human  face  with 
black  hair  streaming  behind  on  the  waves. 
The  body  was  like  a  woman's;  and  the  sea- 
men's terror  had  conjured  up  the  ill  omen 
of  a  mermaid  when  wavewash  overturned 
its  body,  exhibiting  the  fins  and  tail  of  a 
jxirpoise— "skin  very  white  " — mermaid  with- 
out a  doubt,  portent  of  evil,  though  the  hair 
may  have  been  floating  seaweed. 

Sure  enough,  within  a  week,  ice  locked 
round  the  ship  like  a  vise.  The  floes  were 
no  brashy  ice  cakes  that  could  be  plowed 
through  by  a  sharp  prow  with  a  strong  stem 
wind.  They  were  huge  fields  of  ice,  five, 
ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  feet  deep,  inter- 
spersed with  hummocks  and  hillocks  that 
were  miniature  icebergs  in  themselves. 

Beyond  the  floating  ice  fields,  the  heights  of 
Nova  Zembla  were  sighted,  awesome  and 
lonely  in  the  white  night.  Rowing  and 
puniing  through  the  ice  brash,  two  men  went 
ashore  to  explore.  They  saw  abundance  of 
game  for  the  Muscovy  gentlemen,  and  at  one 
place  among  driftwood  came  on  the  cold  ashes 
of  an  old  Are.  It  was  like  the  first  print  of  a 
man's  footstep  found  by  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Startled  by  signs  of  human  presence,  they 
scanned  the  surrounding  landscape.  On  the 
shore  a  solitary  cross  of  driftwood  had  been 
erected.  What  fearless  viking  had  cruised 
to  this  Northern  realm  of  death  and  desolation 
to  worship  his  God,  or  to  mark  the  burial 
place  of  his  dead?  Then  the  men  recalled 
the  fale  of  ihe  Dutch  crew  that  had  perished 


ly  men  explorers  anu  ine  siony 
Goddess  of  Death  ?  What  had  become  of  the 
last  man,  of  the  man  who  had  erected  the 
cross?  Did  his  body  lie  somewhere  along 
the  shores  of  Nova  Zembla;  or  had  he 
manned  his  little  craft  like  (he  vikings  of  old 
and  sailed  out,  lashed  to  the  spars,  to  meet 
death  in  tempest?  The  horror  of  the  North 
seemed  to  touch  the  men  as  with  the  hands 
of  the  dead  whom  she  had  slain. 

A  few  days  later  the  ship  lay  in  a  land- 
locked cove  of  Nova  Zembla.  Hudson  again 
sent  his  men  ashore  to  hunt,  probably  al.so 
to  pluck  up  courage.  Then  he  climbed  the 
lookout  to  scan  the  sea.  It  was  really  to 
scan  his  own  fale. 

His  heart  sank.  His  hopes  seemed  to 
congeal  like  the  eternal  ice  of  this  ice  world. 
Far  as  eye  could  reach  was  ice — only  ice; 
while  outside  the  cove  there  raged  a  tempest 
as  if  all  the  demons  of  the  North  were  blowing 
their  trumpets. 

"There  is  no  passive  this  way,"  said 
Hudson  to  his  son.  Then,  as  if  hope  only  dies 
that  it  may  send  forth  fresh  growth  like  the 
seed,  he  added:  "But  we  mu.st  try  Greenland 
again,  on  the  west  side  this  time." 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  the  men 
returned  laden  with  game;  but  they,  too.  had 
taken  counsel  among  themselves  whether  to 
go  forward;  and  the  memory  of  that  dead 
crew's  cross  turned  the  scales  against  Hudson. 
It  was  only  the  sth  of  July;  but  they  would 
not  hear  of  attempting  Greenland  this  season. 
From  midnight  of  the  5th  to  nine  o'clock  of 
ihe  6th,  Hudson  pondered.  No  gap  opened 
through  the  white  wall  ahead.  The  Fmst 
Giants,  whose  gambols  may  be  heard  on  the 
long  winter  nights  when  the  ice-cracks  whoop 
and  romp,  had  won  again.st  Man.  "Being 
void  of  hope,"  Hudson  records,  "the  wind 
stormy  and  against  us,  much  ice  driving,  we 
weighed  and  set  sail  westward."  Home 
bound,  the  ship  anchored  in  the  Thames, 
August  36th. 

THE   UNDREAMED    DISCOVEKY 

While  Hudson  was  pursuing  his  Phantom 
across  Polar  seas,  Europe  had  at  last  awakened 
to  the  secret  of  Spain's  greatness — colonial 
wealth  that  poured  the  gold  of  Peru  into  her 
treasury.  To  counteract  Spain,  colonizing 
became  the  master  policy  of  Euro|)e.    France 
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was  at  work  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Knglaiid 
was  sellling  Virginia;  and  Smith,  the  patriot 
of  Virginia,  who  was  Hudson's  personal 
friend,  had  explored  the  Chesapeake. 

But  the  Netherlands  went  a  step  farther. 
To  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  they  main- 
tained a  fleet  of  seventy  merchantmen 
furnished  as  ships  of  war  to  wage  battle  on 
the  high  .seas.  Spanish  colonies  were  to  be 
attacked  wherever  found.  Spanish  cities 
were  to  be  sacked  as  the  buccaneers  sacked 
them  on  the  South  Sea.  Spanish  caravels 
with  cargoes  of  gold  were  to  be  scuttled  and 
.sunk  wherever  met.  It  was  to  be  brigandage 
— brigandage  pure  and  simple — from  the 
Zuyder  Zee  to  Panama,  from  the  North  Pole 
to  the  South. 

Hudson's  voyages  for  the  Muscovy  mer- 
chants of  London  to  find  a  short  way  to 
Asia  at  once  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
Dutch.  Dutch  and  English  vied  with  each 
other  for  the  discovery  of  that  short  road  to 
the  Orient.  For  a.  century  the  chance  en- 
counter of  Dutch  and  English  sailors  on 
Arctic  seas  had  been  the  signal  for  the  instant 
breaking  of  heads.  Not  whales  but  men 
were  harpooned  when  Dutch  and  English 
fishermen  met  off  Nova  Zembia,  or  Spitz- 
bergen,  or  the  North  Cape. 

Hudson  was  no  sooner  home  from  his 
second  voyage  for  the  English  than  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  invited  him  to  Holland 
to  seek  passage  across  the  Pole  for  them.  _ 
This,  it  should  be  explained,  is  the  only 
justification  that  e.\ists  for  writing  the 
English  pilot's  name  as  Hendrick  instead  of 
Henry,  as  thou^  employment  by  the  Dutch 
changed  the  Englishman's  nationality. 

The  invitation  was  Hudson's  salvation. 
Just  at  the  moment  when  all  doors  were 
shut  against  him  in  England  and  when  his 
hopes  were  utterly  baffled  by  two  failures, 
another  door  opened.  Just  at  the  moment 
when  his  own  thoughts  were  turning  toward. 
America  as  the  solution  of  the  Northwest 
passage,  the  chance  came  to  seek  the  passage 
in  America.-  Just  when  Hudson  was  at  the 
point  where  he  might  have  abandoned  his 
will-o'-the-wisp,  it  lighted  him  to  a  fresh 
pursuit  on  a  new  trail. 

The  great  merchants  of  the  Netherlands 
heard  his  plans.  His  former  failures  were 
against  him.  Money  bags  do  not  care  to 
back  on  uncertainty.  Having  paid  his  ex- 
(lenses  to  come  to  Holland,  the  merchant 
princes  were  disposed  to  let  him  cool  his  heels 


in  the  outer  halls  waiting  their  pleasure. 
The  chances  are  they  would  have  rejected  his 
overtures  ai together  if  France  and  Belgium 
had  not  at  that  time  begun  to  consider  the 
employment  of  Hudson  on  voyages  of  dis- 
covery. The  Amsterdam  merchants  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  suddenly  awak- 
ened to  thefact  that  they  wanted  Hud5on;and 
wanted  him  at  once. 

At  Amsterdam  he  was  furnished  with  two 
vessels;  the  Good  Hope  as  an  escort  part  wav, 
the  Hal/  Moon  for  the  voy^e  itself — a  flat- 
bottomed,  tub-like  yacht,  such  as  ply  the 
shallows  of  Holland.  In  his  crew  he  was 
unfortunate.  The  East  India  Company,  of 
course,  supplied  him  with  the  sailors  of  their 
own  boats- — lawless  lascars,  turbaned  Asiatics 
with  stealthy  tread  and  velvet  voices  and  a 
dirk  hidden  in  their  girdles,  gypsy  nonde- 
scripts with  the  hot  blood  of  the  hot  tropics 
and  the  lawless  instincts  of  birds  of  plunder. 
Your  crew  trained  to  cut  the  Spaniard's  throat 
may  acquire  the  habit  and  cut  their  master's 
throat,  too,  if  the  chance  offers.  Along  with 
these  sailors  Hudson  insisted  on  having  a 
few  Englishmen  fromhis  former  crews,  among 
whom  were  Colman  and  Juet  and  his  ohti 
son.  Juet  acted  as  astronomer. and  keeper  of 
the  ship's  log.  From  Juet  and  Van  Meteren, 
the  Dutch  consul  in  England  into  whose 
hands  Hudson's  manuscripts  finally  fell, 
are  drawn  all  the  facts  of  the  voyage. 

On  March  25  (April  6th,  new  style),  1609, 
the  cumbersome  craft  swung  out  on  the  hazy 
yellow  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  More  motley  ships 
were  about  Hudson,  here,  than  on  theThames; 
for  the  Dutch  had  an  enormous  commerce 
with  the  East  and  the  West  Indies.  Feluccas 
with  lateen  sails  and  galleys  for  oarsmen  had 
come  up  from  the  Mediterranean.  Dutch 
pirates  of  the  Barbary  Coast — narrow  in  the 
prow,  narrow  in  the  keel,  built  for  swift 
sailing  and  light  cargoes — had  foregathered, 
sporting  sails  of  a  different  design  for  every 
harbor.  Then,  there  were  the  East  India- 
men,  ponderous,  slow-moving,  deep,  and 
broad,  with  cannon  bristling  through  the 
ports  like  men-of-war  and  tawny  Asiatic  faces 
leering  over  the  taffrail.  Yawls  from  the  \a«- 
lying  coast,  three-masted  luggers  from  Den- 
mark, Norwegian  ships  with  hideous  scaled 
griffins  carved  on  the  sharp-curved  prows, 
brigs  and  brigantines  and  caravels  and  tall 
galleons  from  Spain — aU  crowded  the  ports 
of  the  Netheriands,  whose  commerce  was  at 
its  zenith.    Threading  his  way  throu^  the 
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turned  back  north  of  Norway,  and  (he  Halj 
Moon  plowed  on  alone  into  the  ice  fields  of 
Nova  Zembia  with  her  lawless  lascar  crew. 
This  was  the  region  where  other  Dutch  crews 
had  perished  miserably.  Here,  too,  Hudson's 
English  sailors  had  lost  courage  the  year 
before.  And  here  Dutch  and  English  al- 
ways fought  for  fishing  rights.  The  cold 
north  wind  roared  down  in  gusts  and  flaws 
and  sudden  bursts  of  fury.  Against  such 
freezing  cold  the  flimsy  finery  of  damasks 
and  calico  worn  by  the  East  Indians  was 
no  protection.  The  lascars  were  chilled  to 
the  bone.  They  lay  huddled  in  their  berths 
bound  up  in  blankets  and  refused  to  stir 
above  decks  in  such  cold.  Promptly  the 
English  sailors  rebelled  against  double  work. 
The  old  feud  between  English  and  Dutch 
flamed  up.  Knives  were  out;  and  before 
Hudson  realized  a  mutiny  was  n^ing  about 
his  ears. 

It  he  turned  back,  he  was  ruined.  His 
friend,  Smith  of  Virginia,  had  written  to  him 
of  the  great  inlet  of  the  Chesapeake  in 
America.  South  of  the  Chesapeake  was  no 
passage  to  the  South  Sea.  Smith  knew  that; 
but  north  of  the  Chesapeake  old  charts 
marked  an  unexplored  arm  of  the  sea.  When 
Verazzano,  the  Italian,  coasted  America  for 
France  in  1524,  he  had  been  driven  by  a 
squall  from  the  entrance  to  a  vast  river 
between  thirty-nine  and  forty-one  (the 
Hudson  River);  and  the  Spanish  chart  of 
Estevan  Gomez  in  1525  marked  an  unknown 
Rio  de  Gamas  on  the  same  coast.  Hudson 
now  recalled  Smith's  advice — lo  seek  passage 
between  the  James  River  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 
'  To  clinch  matters  came  a  gust  driving 
westward  over  open  sea.  Robert  Juet,  seek- 
ing guidance  from  the  heavenly  bodies, 
noticed  for  the  first  time  in  history  on  May 
19th  that  there  was  a  spot  on  the  sun.  If 
Hudson  had  accomplished  nothing  more,  he 
had  made  two  important  discoveries  tor 
science — the  Polar  current  and  the  spot  on  the 
sun.  Geographers  and  astronomers  have 
been  knighted  and  pensioned  for  less  im- 
portant discoveries. 

West -southwest  drove  the  storm  flow,  the 
Hal}  Moon  scudding  bare  of  sails  for  three 
hundred  miles.  Was  it  destiny  again,  or  his 
will-o'-the-wisp,  or  (he   providence  of  G<xl 


wood  and  water.  There,  too,  Hudson  con- 
sulted with  his  officers  and  decided  to  steer 
for  America. 

Once  more  afloat,  June  saw  the  Half 
Moon  with  its  lazy  lascars  lounging  over  rails 
down  among  the  brown  fogs  of  Newfound- 
land. Here  a  roaring  nor'easler  came  wilh 
the  suddenness  of  a  thunder  clap.  The  fore- 
mast snapped  and  swept  into  the  seas  as  the 
little  Hal/  Moon  careened  over  on  one  side; 
and  the  next  gust  that  caught  her  tore  the 
other  sails  to  tatters;  but  she  still  kept  her 
prow  headed  southwest. 

Fogs  lay  as  they  nearly  always  lie  on  the 
Grand  Banks;  but  a  sudden  lift  of  the  mist 
on  June  25th  revealed  a  sail  standing  east. 
To  the  pirate  East  Indian  sailors,  the  sight 
of  the  strange  ship  was  like  the  smell  of 
powder  to  a  battle  horse.  Loot!  Spanish 
loot!  With  a  whoop  they  headed  about  in 
utter  disregard  of  Hudson,  and  gave  chase. 
From  midday  to  dark  the  Hal}  Moon  played 
pirate,  cutting  the  waves  in  pursuit,  careening 
to  the  wind  in  a  way  that  threatened  to 
capsize  boat  and  crew,  (he  fugitive  bearing 
away  like  a  bird  on  wing.  This  little  byplay 
lasted  till  darkness  hid  the  strange  ship;  but 
the  madcap  prank  seemed  to  rouse  the  lazy 
lascars  from  their  torpor.  Henceforth  they 
were  alert  for  any  lawless  raid  that  promised 
plunder. 

Back  about  the  Hal}  Moon  through  the 
warm  June  night!  Dutch  and  English  fore- 
gathered in  the  moonlight,  squatting  aboflt 
on  the  ship's  kegs,  spinning  yams  of  bloody 
pirate  venture,  when  Spanish  cargoes  were 
scuttled  and  Spanish  dons  tossed  off  bayonet 
point  into  the  sea,  and  Spanish  ladies  were 
compelled  to  walk  the  plank  blindfold  into 
watery  graves.  What  kind  of  venture  did 
they  expect  in  America — this  rascal  crew? 
Could  Hudson  help  wondering  at  the  tools 
high  purpose  must  often  use? 

Then  the  fogs  of  the  Banks  settled  down 
again  like  wool.  Here  and  there,  like 
phantom  ships,  were  the  sails  of  the  French 
fishing  fleet,  or  the  black-hulled  bateaux,  or 
the  rocking  Newfoundland  dories. 

A  long  white  curl  of  combing  waves;  and, 
they  have  sheered  off  from  the  wreckers' 
reef  at  Sable  Island.  These  rascal  lascars 
know  too  much  about  false  lights  to  be  lured 
on  the  crescent  sands  of  the  Sable  Island 
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wretkers.  They  have  tricked  Spanish  boats 
on  reefs  by  such  false  lights,  themselves. 

Slower  now,  and  steady,  the  small  boats 
sounding  ahead;  for  the  water  is  shallow 
and  the  wind  shifty.  In  the  calm  that  falls, 
the  crew  fishes  lazily  over  decks  for  cod. 
Through  the  fog  and  dark  of  July  i6lh, 
something  ahead  looks  like  islands.  The 
boat  anchors  for  the  nighl;  and  when  gray 
morning  breaks  the  Halj  Moon  lies  off  what 
is  now  known  as  Penobscot  Bay,  Maine. 

Two  dugouts  paddled  by  Indians  come 
climbing  the  waves.  Dressed  in  breechcloth 
of  [ur  and  feathers,  the  savages  mount  the 
decks  without  feafj  The  lascars  gather 
round^not  much  promise  of  plunder  from 
such  scant  attire!  By  signs  and  a  few  French 
words  (he  Indians  explain  that  St.  Lawrence 
traders  frequent  this  coast.  The  East  India 
cutthroats  prick  up  their  ears.  Trade — what 
had  these  defenceless  savages  to  trade? 

That  week,  Hudson  sailed  uj)  the  river 
and  sent  his  carpenters  ashore  to  make  fresh 
masts;  but  the  East  India  men  rummaged 
the  redskins'  camp.  Great  store  of  furs 
they  saw.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  loot  they 
wanted.  Gold  was  more  lo  their  choice;  but 
it  was  better  than  no  loot  at  all. 

The  Halj  Moon  was  ready  lo  sail  on  the 
aSth  of  July.  In  spite  of  Hudson's  com- 
mands, six  sailors  went  ashore  with  heavy 
old-fashioned  musketoons  known  as  "mur- 
derers." Seizing  the  Indian  canoes,  they 
opened  fire  on  the  camp.  The  amazed  In- 
dians dashed  for  hiding  into  the  woods.  The 
sailors  then  plundered  the  wigwams  of 
everything  that  could  be  carried  away.  This 
has  always  been  considered  a  terrible  blol 
on  Hudson's  fame.  The  only  explanation 
given  by  Juet  in  the  ship's  log  is,  "we  drave 
the  savages  from  the  hou.ses  and  took  the 
spoyle  as  they  would  have  done  of  us." 

Van  Meteren,  the  Dutch  consul  in  London, 
who  had  Hudson's  account,  gives  another 
explanation.  He  declares  the  Dutch'sailors 
conducted  the  raid  in  spite  of  all  the  force 
with  which  Hudson  could  oppose  them.  The 
English  sailors  refused  to  enforce  his  com- 
mands by  fighting;  for  they  were  outnum- 
bered by  the  mutineers. 

Anyone  who  knows  how  news  carries 
among  the  Indians  by  what  fur  traders 
describe  as  "the  moccasin  telegram,"  could 
predict  results.  "The  moccasin  telegram" 
bore  exaggerated  rumors  of  the  outrage  from 
the  Penobscot  to  the  Ohio.     The  white  man 


Windbound  at  times,  keeping  close  lo  land, 
warned  off  the  reefs  throu^  fog  by  "a  great 
rutt  or  rustling  of  the  tide,"  the  pirate  sailors 
now  disregarding  all  commands,  the  Hatj 
Moon  drifted  lazily  southward  past  Cape 
Cod.  Somewhere  near  Nantucket,  a  lonely 
cry  sounded  from  the  wooded  shore.  It 
was  a  human  voice.  Fearing  some  Chrislian 
had  been  marooned  by  mutineers  like  his  own 
crew,  Hudson  sent  his  small  boat  ashore.  A 
camp  of  Indians  was  found  dancing  in  a 
frenzy  of  joy  at  the  apparition  of  the  great 
"winged  wig\vam"  gliding  over  the  sea. 

Grapevines  festooned  the  dank  forests. 
Flowers  still  bloomed  in  shady  nooks — ihe 
wild  sunflower  and  the  white  daisy  and  the 
nodding  golden-rod — and  the  sailors  drank 
clear  water  from  a  crjstal  spring  at  the  roots 
of  a  great  oak,  Robert  Juel's  ship's  log 
records  that  "the  Indian  country  of  great 
hills" — the  meaning  of  the  name  Massa- 
chusetts— was  "a  very  sweet  land." 

On  August  7th  Hudson  was  abreast  New 
York  Harbor;  but  a  mist,  part  heal,  part  fi^, 
part  the  gathering  purples  of  coming  autumn. 
hid  the  low-lying  hills.  Sliding  idly  along 
the  summer  sea,  mystic,  unreal,  lotos  dreams 
in  the  very  August  air,  the  world  a  world  of 
gold  in  the  yellow  summer  light,  the  H<ilj 
Moon  came  lo  James  River  by  August  i8ih, 
where  Smith  of  Virginia  lived;  but  the 
mutineers  had  no  mind  to  go  up  to  James- 
town settlement.  There  the  English  would 
outnumber  Ihem;  and  English  law  did  not 
deal  gently  with  mutineers.  A  heat  hurricane 
senl  the  green  waves  smashing  over  decks  oft 
Soulh  Carolina;  and  in  the  frantic  fright  of 
the  ship's  cat  dashing  from  side  to  side  the 
lurbaned  pirates  imagined  portent  of  evil. 
Perhaps,  loo,  they  were  coming  loo  near  ih? 
Spanish  seltlements  of  Florida.  All  iheir 
bravado  of  scuttled  Spanish  ships  may  have 
been  pot  valor.  Anway,  they  consented  ii' 
head  the  Iwat  back  north  in  a  search  for  the 
passage  above  the  Chesapeake. 

Past  the  swampy  Chesapeake,  a  run  up  Ihe 
Delaware,  bumidied  as  a  mirror  in  ihe  morn- 
ing light,  through  the  heat  haze  over  a  glassy 
sea  along  that  New  Jersey  shore  where  the 
world  of  pleasure  now  passes  its  summers 
from  Cape  May  and  AUantic  City  to  the 
highlands  of  New  Jersey,  slowly  glided  the 
Hal}  Moon.  Juet,  the  mate,  did  duly  at  the 
masthead,  scanning  the  long  coast  line  for 
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(hat  m/ct  of  the  old  charts.  The  F^ast  India 
men  lay  sprawled  over  decks,  beards  unkempt, 
long  hair  tied  back  by  gypsy  handkerchiefs, 
bizarre  jewels  gleaming  from  huge  brass  ear- 
rings. Some  were  paying  out  the  sounding 
line  from  the  curved  beak  of  the  prow.  Others 
fished  for  a  shark  at  the  stem,  throwing  out 
pork  bait  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  Many  were 
squatted  on  the  decks  unsheltered  from  the 
sun,  chattering  like  parrots  over  games  of 
chance. 

A  sudden  shout  from  Juet  at  the  masthead. 
Shoals  I  A  grit  of  the  keel  over  "pebbly 
bottom.  On  the  far  inland  hills,  the  signal 
fires  of  watching  Indians.  Then  the  sea 
narrowing  between  sentinel  islands  as  if  it 
led  on  to  some  great  river.  September 
the  ad,  they  have  found  the  inlet  of  the 
old  charts.  They  are  on  the  threshold  of 
New  York  Harbor.  They  have  discovered 
the  great  river  now  known  by  Hudson's 
name.  Even  the  mutineers  stop  gambling 
to  observe  the  scene.  The  ringleader  that 
in  all  sea  stories  wears  a  hook  on  one  arm 
points  to  the  Atlantic  Highlands,  smoky  in  the 
summer  heat.  On  their  left  to  the  south  is 
Sandv  Hook;  to  the  north,  Staten  Island.    To 


the  right  with  a  lumpy  bill  line  like  green 
waves  running  into  one  another  lie  Coney 
Island  and  Long  Island.  The  East  India 
men  laugh  with  glee.  It's  a  fine  land.  It's 
a  big  land.  This  is  better  than  risking  the 
gallows  for  mutiny  down  in  Virginia,  or 
taking  chances  of  having  throats  cut  boarding 
some  Spanish  galleon  of  the  South  Seas. 
The  ship's  log  does  not  say  anything  about  it. 
Neither  does  Van  Meteren's  record;  but  I 
think  Hudson  would  not  have  been  human 
if  his  heart  did  not  give  a  leap.  At  five  in  ihe 
afternoon  of  September  ad,  the  Halj  Moon 
anchored  at  the  entrance  to  New  York 
Harbor,  not  far  from  where  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  waves  her  great  arm  to-day. 

Silent  is  the  future,  silent  as  the  sphinx! 
How  could  those  Dutch  sailors  guess,  how 
aiuld  the  Dutch  company  that  sent  them  to 
the  Pole  know,  that  the  commerce  of  the 
world  for  which  they  fought  Spain  would 
one  day  beat  up  and  down  this  harbor 
mouth?  Dreamed  he  never  so  wildly,  Hud- 
son's wildest  dream  could  not  have  foreseen 
that  Ihe  river  he  had  discovered  would  one 
day  throb  to  the  multitudinous  voices  of  a 
world  traffic,  a  world  empire,  a  world  wealth. 


{To  be  concluded.) 


THE    BARRED    DOOR 

By   REINA   MEUCHEK 

IF  you  who  have  been  faithless  came 
In  time  of  need  and  called  my  name, 
I'^nlrealing  shelter,  warmth  and  fixnl 
Of  my  abundant  solitude, 
I  still  would  open  wide  my  door. 
And  offer  freely  of  my  store; 
But  on  my  fireside's  homely  stone 
Where  two  once  sal — you'd  sit  alone/ 

And  when  I  handed  you  the  glass 
That  we  one  time  were  wont  to  pass 
From  lip  to  lip,  or  broke  the  bread 
For  you  with  whom  my  heart  once  fed. 
My  mouth  would  share  nor  food  nor  wine; 
I'd  give  you  what  is  God's— not  mine! 
To  win  my  hearthstone  is  not  hard; 
Beliiven  our  sotds  Ihe  door  is  barred. 
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LET    BYGONES    BE    BYGONES 

"Don.'i   gr«tus  fr/,1  libi"    .    .    .    Horace:    Ode  9,   Book   III 
By   FRANKLIN   P.   ADAMS 


W" 


HORACR 

was  your  one  best  bet 
■  passed  the  wire  before 


Dear  Lyddy,  I  cannot  forget 
How  you  would — yes,  you  ' 

To  others  you  would  tie  the  ci 
You  thought  of  me  with  1 

In  those  days  I  was  happiei 
A   Persian. 


LVDIA 
Now  Calais,  the  handsome  son 

Of  old  Omitus,  has  me  going; 
He  says  I   am  his  honey  bun; 

He's  mine,  however  winds  are  blowi 
I  think  that  he  is  awful  nice, 

And,  if  the  gods  the  signal  gave  bin 
I'd  just  as  lieve  expire  twice 
To  save  him. 


LVDIA 
Correct.     As  long  as  you  were  not 

So  nuts  about  this  Chloe  person. 
Your  flame  for  me  burned  pretty  hot 

Mine  was  the  door  you  pinned  your  < 
Your  favorite  name  began  with  I., 

While  I  thought  you  surpassed  by  ni 
Gladder  than   Ilia,  the  well- 


HORACE 

On  Chloe?     Yes,  I've  got  a  case; 

Her  voice  is  such  a  sweet  soprano; 
Her  people  come  from  Northern  Thrace; 

You  ought  to  hear  her  play  piano. 
If  she  would   like  my  suicide— 

If  she'd  want  me  a  dead  and  dumb  thin 
Me  for  a  glass  of  cyanide 
Or  sonierhing. 


Suppose  I'm  gone  on  you  again. 
Suppose   I've  got  ingrown  affectio 

For  you;  I   sort  of  wonder,  then, 
If  you'd  have  any  great  objectior 

Suppose  I   pass  this  Cbloi-  up 
And  say  :  "  Co  roll  your  hoop,  I  'm 

Would  that  d 

F.h,  Lydia 


Why,  say — though  he's  fait  as  a  star. 
And  you  ate  like  a  cork,  erratic 

And  light — and  though  I  know  you  are 
As  blustery  as  the  Adttatic, 

I  think  I'd  rather  live  with  you 
Or  die  with  you,  I  swear  to  gracious. 

So  I  will  be  your  Mrs.  Q., 
Ho  rati  us. 


m 
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SADIE 


By 

KARL  EDWIN  HARRIMAN 

"  There's  a  girl  needed  ac  one  of  our  new  eating  houses. 
It's  oui  by  De«h  Valley.      Ever  hear  of  Death  Valley  ?  " 

"  I  ain't  ever  heard  of  it,  but  it  sounds  good  lo  me,"  the 
girl  replied. 

'■  Think  you  could  aland  1 1  S°  in  the  shade,  if  there  was 
any  shade — which  there  wn't  f  " 
■  Yes,  and  ihen  some.  " 

That's  Sadie.  That's  the  scene  of  her  adventures.  She's  the 
heroine  of  a  novel  laid  in  the  Arizona  Desert,  where  this  yellow 
pompadour'd  girl  of  the  restaurants  and  vaudevilles  rules  the  desert 
and  the  men  in  it  with  a  slangy  but  unerring  tongue.  She  is  an  un- 
ending delight. 

Illustrated    by    Henry    Raleigh.      lamo,   Ornamental    Cloth,  $1.50 
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THE  YOUNGER  SET 

By 

ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS 

To  th<  great  record  of  the  author's  sales  it  has  added 
125.000  COPIES  IN  8  WEEKS 


"The  Younger  Sel"  is  a  novel  of  the 
swill  of  wealthy  New  York  Society.  The 
hero,  forced  out  of  the  army  by  docnettic 
troubles,  returns  to  New  York  homeless 
and  idle.  He  finds  a  beautiful  girl  who 
promises  ideal  happiness.  But  new  com- 
plications intervene  and  are  desciibed  with 
what  the  New  York  Sun  calls  Mr.  Cham- 
bers's "amazing  knack  of  narrative." 


"The  most  pt^ular  writer  in  the  country 
has  improved  upon  his  own  very  popular 
'Fighting  Chance.'  "—New  York  IVorlJ. 

"Bids  fair  to  be  more  [lopular  tlian 
'The    Fighting     Chance.'" — Chicago 

"  It  is  the  best  story  Mr.  Chambers  has 
ever  written." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Tells  a  stronger,  tenser  stoiy  than 
'  The  Fighting  Chance,' " — Spritkgfield 
Union 


Illustrated  byO. C.  Wllmshurst.      lamo, Ornamental  Cloth,$i.5o 
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THE  ADVENTURER 

By 

LLOYD  OSBOURNE 

Author  of  "Baby  Bullet"  "Three  Speeds  Forward"  etc. 

This  story  of  a  ship  on  wheels  tells  of  the  perils  and 
hazards  of  a  crew  of  reckless  fortune  hunters,  lustful  of 
adventure  and  well  sated  before  they  were  done.  The 
author  collaborated  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  on  "The 
Wrecker,"  "Ebb  Tide"  and  "The  Wrong  Box."  In  this 
novel  he  has  added  another  thrilling  volume  to  the  liter- 
ature of  derring-do. 

Illustrated  by  Charles  Sarkaand  L.  A.  Shafer.   izmo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $1.50 
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LIGHT 

FINGERED 

GENTRY 

By  Ihe  Author  of 
"  The  S^ond  Generalion  " 

David  Graham  Phillips 


This  is  the  gripping  love  story  of  a  man  who  was  too 
sure-of  a  woman's  love.  He  loses  her.  He  tries  to  win  her 
back.  Her  ideals  clash  with  his  ambitions.  Senator  Beveridge 
says :     "  Mr.  Phillips  is  the  master  American  novelist  of  to-day." 

The  Baltimore  News  says  :  "An  author  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  says : 

never  is  more  satis^ing  than  when  his  latest  "  David  Graham  Phillips  has  power.    He 

book  is  his  best — and  this  may  be  said  can  draw  a  strong  character  and  roalce 

siitctf ely   of    '  Light    Fingered    Gentiy.'  you  led  its  (eality.      He  never  drew  a 

The  two  impmtant  characters  are  unique  stronger  character  than  Horace  Armstrong 

— a  divorced  pair  who  meet  later,  after  in  'Light  Fingered  Gentiy,'  unlets  it  be 

the  woman  has  develc4>ed  magnificently;  Neva  Carlin  in  the  same  story,  the  woman 

and  the  romance  which  eniues  gives  the  wbo  was  Armstrong's  wife,  then  not  his 

book  a  luminous  side."  wife,  then  his  own  again,  we  hope  fmever." 

Illustrated  byQeorge  Brehm.     ixmo.  Ornamental  Cloth,  $1.50 
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TENTS  OF  WICKEDNESS 

By  MIRIAM  COLES  HARRIS 

'    Aatbir  rf  "Rutliigt,"  eU. 

A  vivid  romance  of  present  day  lire 
in  New  York  society  as  it  overwhelms 
a  young  girl  raised  in  a  convent  in 
France. 

THE  RADICAL 

By  L  K.  FRIEDMAN 

Author  of  "By  Brtad  Alone" 

The  hero,  a  rough  young  politician, 
is  saved  from  disgrace  and  ridicule  by  a 
woman  of  wealth  and  station.  A  story 
of  Washington  life. 

MORTMAIN 

By  ARTHUR  TRAIN 

Author  tf"M(AUiiUr"  etc. 

The  author,  who  is  Assistant  District 
Attorney  in  New  York,  tells  some  ex- 
tremely ingenious  stories  of  criminals 
and  others. 

A  KING  IN  RAGS 
By  CLEVELAND  MOFFETT 

Author  of  "Rial  Deieclivi  Storiei " 

A  multi-millionaire,  after  many  ad- 
ventures into  the  slums,  proves,  by  his 
own  skill,  how  easy  it  is  for  a  pauper  to 
grow  rich.      A  most  original  novel. 


THE  NEW  RELIGION 

By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS 

Author  ef  "Qarathts"  "God's  Fesl,"  etr. 

A  modern  novel,  showing  the  power 
of  the  specialist  physician  in  our  world 
and  the  dramatic  cf^cts  of  his  in- 
terference in  two  lives. 

WHO  KILLED  LADY  P0YNDER7 

By  RICHARD  MARSH 

Author  of  "The  Duke  and  the  Damsel" 

A  mystery  story  that  has  excited  and 
baffled  even  the  jaded  book  reviewers. 
It  will  excite  and  baffle  you.  You  will 
form  many  theories,  all  of  them  wrong. 

A  GENTLEMAN  OF  FORTUNE 

By  H.  C.   BAILEY 

Author  of  "Viidtr  CttstU  WalL  " 

This  hero  tries  to  be  a  knave,  but 
keeps  failing.  At  the  critical  moment 
he  does  the  brave  and  decent  thing. 
He  is  a  soldier  in  Flanders. 

THE  MEDUSA  EMERALD 

By  aBORQE  OIBBS 

Author  ff  "In  Search  of  MademoistlU" 

A  rare  and  precious  gem  is  this.  Its 
loss  is  blamed  upon  a  young  man  whom 
the  Fates  conspire  against  for  a  long  and 
busy  while.     There's  a  girl,  of  course. 
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CURRENT  ISSUES 

By 

LESLIE  M.  SHAW 

Ei-SMWiiry  of  the  Treuury 

12110,  eUth,  $2.00 

Secretary  Shaw'a  jusiilicition  of  his  atdcude 
IS  a  Stand-Patter,  In  this  volume  Mr.  Shaw 
has  stated  all  of  his  views  on  the  political 
issues  of  the  day.  Tnlereating  unpublished 
letters  to  President  Roosevelt  and  to  other 
siatetmeD  of  note  are  given  here  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  author's  shrewd  reason- 
ing about  the  foremost  questions  now  occupy- 
ing the  attention  of  the  government  are  set 
forth  in  an  original  and  striking  manner.  The 
book  has  an  Introduction  by  the  well-known 
publicist  Harold  Bolce. 


THE  RAID  ON  PROSPERITY 

By 

CHANCELLOR  JAMES  R.  DAY 

t2m»,  ilolh,  fi.jo  Hti  {postage  12  cenii) 

A  telling  exposition  of  Chancellor  Day's 
now  famous  views  on  the  great  question  of 
corporations  with  regard  to  the  State  and  the 
individual.  Chancelloj-  Day  is  fearless  in  his 
'  outspoken  altitude  against  the  unconstitution' 
ality  of  recent  Federal  interference  with  large 
corporation  interests,  and  his  attack  is  further- 
more marked  by  a  spirit  of  biting  humor  that 
makes  it  very  live  reading.  Though  the  spokes- 
man of  the  lights  of  the  great  trusts,  the  ranks 
of  those  who  arc  marshalling  themselves  under 
the  banner  of  Chancellor  Day  are  rapidly  being 
swelled  by  new  adherents.  The  book  pre- 
sents vividly  one  side  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting quesiiona  of  the  times. 
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EVOLUTION  AND  ANIMAL  LIFE 


VERNON  LYMAN  KELLOOQ 

PnrfeNor  of  Entomology  and  Bionomjo  in  Sonford 
UnictTiiiy 

8ve,  elelh,  with  about  joo  illuitralians 
Sl-SO  "tl  (,f'^g'  20  ceati  additional') 
Thisis  a  popular  djscussionorthc  facts, 
processes,  laws,  and  theories  relating  to 
the  life  and  evolution  of  animals.  The 
book  is  based  on  a  series  of  very  popular 
lectures,  and  the  reader  of  it  will  have  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  all-important  theory 
of  evolution  as  it  has  been  developed  and 
as  it  is  held  to-day  by  scientists.  The  il- 
lustrations are  very  numerous,  and  the 
work  will  commend  jtself  to  any  general 
reader  with  a  serious  mind.  It  is  written 
in  a  style  of  the  utmost  charm  and 
clarity  and  reads  as  pleasantly  as  a  novel. 

EARTHQUAKES 

By  Prof.  WILUAM  HERBERT  H0BB5,  Ph.D. 

Iliustrattd.  i2mo,  ornamental  chth,  $2.00 
ntl  (^pestege  t8  cents  additional) 
Professor  Hobbs  was  in  Italy  during 
theopportune  occurrence  of  theCalabrian 
earthquakes,  and  while  there  had  the 
added  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  From  his 
experience  in  America,  in  Spain,  and  in 
Italy,  he  was  fortunately  enabled  to 
discover  what  promises  to  be  a  new 
law  of  earthquake  faults,  which  law  is  so 
simple  and  appropriate  that  it  was  at  once 
adopted  by  the  world's  greatest  authority 
on  earthquakes.  This  book  presents  the 
whole  subjectofcarthquakes  in  its  proper 
proportion  and  perspective.  Written 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  great  scientist, 
it  is  yet  in  language  which  the  common, 
popular  reader  can  easily  understand. 


YOUTH 

By  a.  STANLEY  HALL,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Proidcnt  of  Clark  Univenity  ind  Prafeaur  oF 
Pijthologj  and  Pedigogy 

i2mo,  chtb.  Si. JO  net  (^foitage  12  eenti) 

This  little  book  will  interest  every 
parent, every  tcacher,evetymanorwoman 
who  was  ever  young,  on  subjects  which 
are  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  a 
single-volume  condensation  of  one  of  the 
most  important  works  ever  written  in 
America,  the  two-volume  8vo  treatise  on 
"Adolescence,  its  Psycholt^y  and  its 
Relation  to  Physiology,  Anthropolt^y, 
Sociology,  Sex,  Crime,  Religion  and  Ed- 
ucation." This  work  is  also  by  Dr. 
Hall,  who  has  made  his  own  conden- 
sation. The  larger  work  has  been  favor- 
ably compared  by  critics  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  Darwin,  Spencer,  and  Tyndall 
in  other  fields. 


THE  MOON 

By  GARRET  P.  SERVISS 

Author  ^ 

"  Astrentmj  toitb  an  Opera-gUst"  tie. 

Ilhitraicd  with  phat»graphs  taken  at  the 

Ytrkts  Ohervalery 

I2>ne,  cloth,  $i.JO  net  (^pottage  13  eenti 

additional) 

This  well  known  and  widely  popular 
writer  on  science  has  avoided  technical- 
ities, whil^  endeavoring  to  present  all 
the  most  essential  facts  known  about 
the  moon.  This  is  the  first  time,  as 
far  as  the  author  is  aware,  that  a  series 
of  lunar  photographs,  showing  our  sat- 
ellite in  its  varying  aspects  from  new 
to  old  moon,  has  been  presented  in  a 
book.  The  reader  is  enabled  to  place 
himself,  as  it  were,  in  an  observatory  of 
the  first  rank  for  a  whole  month. 
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APPLETON'S    GIFT    BOOKS 


THE  PARABLES 

Edited  by 

Dr.  LYMAN  S.  ABBOTT 

Illustrated  by  ARTHUR  BECHER 

i2mo,  ornamental  eloth^  gilt  top,  $2.jo 

Something  new  in  gift  books.  The^acred 
text  is  given  intact,  but  the  illustrations, 
instead  of  showing  scenes  in  old  Palestine, 
picture  the  Parables  in  modern  scenes  and 
costumes. 


LADY  GERALDINE'S  COURTSHIP 

By 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING 

Illustnted  by  W.  C.  WILMSHURST 

ismo,  ornamental  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.^0 
This  beautiful  classic  offers  peculiar  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exquisite  art  of  G.  C.  Wilms- 
hurst,  who  has  enhanced  the  poem  with  the 
best  drawings  he  has  ever  made. 


DAVID 

Edited  by 

R6v.  WILLARD  S.  RICHARDSON 

I2m0j  ornamental  cloth,  gill  top,  $2.^0 
This  is  essentially  a  religious  book.  It  is 
the  story  of  King  David's  life  from  beginning 
to  end  in  the  actual  text  of  the  Bible,  but 
edited  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Richardson  so  that  it 
makes  a  consecutive  biography  of  perhaps  the 
greatest  "self-made"  man  that  ever  lived. 
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APPLETON'S     NEW    MEMOIRS 


WITH  WALT  WHITMAN 
IN  CAMDEN 

By  HORACE  TRAUBEL 

Volume  II  just  published 

8vo,  cloth,  gilt  lop,  $J.OO  net  [postage  20  cents  additional) 

Volume  I  is  obtainable  on  the  same  terms 

This  is  an  inevitable  classic.  It  has  already  been  given  a  niche 
along  with  Boswell,  de  Bourienne,  Lockhart  and  Pepys.  The 
Philadelphia  Ledger  calls  it  "  the  most  truthful  biography  in  the 
language."  Those  who  do  not  believe  in  Whitman's  majesty  as  a 
poet  will  none  the  less  relish  this  breathing  portrait  of  a  man  so 
real,  so  wholesome  as  the  man  revealed  here. 
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APPLETON'S    NEW    MEMOIRS 


MEMORIES  OF  MY  LIFE 

By 

SARAH    BERNHARDT 

Profusely  Illustrated.      8vo.      Ornamental 
Cloth,  ^^  net.    Postage,  jo  cents  additional 

The  most  famous  of  living  actresses,  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  lived 
life  to  the  fiill,  off  the  stage  as  well  as  on.  Brilliant  social  figure ; 
successful  builder  and  manager  of  theatres  ;  author  of  books  and 
plays;  painter  who  won  prizes  at  the  Salon  ;  sculptor  who  won  a 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition;  farther  travelled  than  Ulysses.  She 
has  had  a  career  ranging  from  her  experiences  as  an  army  nurse,  when 
she  turned  her  theatre  into  a  hospital  during  the  Siege  of  Paris,  to 
her  enormously  long,  triumphal  tours  about  the  world,  culminating 
in  her  performances  of  French  classics  in  a  tent  in  Texas.  She 
wrote  "  Memories  of  My  Life"  with  her  own  hand,  and  with  her 
own  inimitable  verve.  It  is  certain  to  take  a  lasting  place  among 
the  memoirs  of  the  great,  for  it  is  a  treasure  of  delight. 
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APPLETON'S   NEW  JUVENILES 


Fovr  Afloat 

By  Ralph    Henry  Barbour 


Author  rf "The  mff-Betk," 
"  Far  the  Hanar  ef  the 
Sc&Bol, ' '  etc. 

niostratcd.  l2nio.  Cloth,  Sl^ 

TH  E  ilory  ot  the  rour  boys  ■IreniJy 

Mr.  Ilirbour'i  ■'Four  In  C«mp" 
■nd  "  Four  Afoot,"  but  noiv  ifloii  in 


The  Spirit  of  the  School 

By   Ralph    Hekrv  Barbour 

.  Auihar  of  "Tbt  Half-Back," 

•'Far     the    Manor     of     the 
Sebaal,"  etc. 

Illustrated.  l2iiio.  Cloth,  SI.5I 

A    STORY  of  school  life  In  which 


Beaver  Creek  Farm 

By  Edward  W.  Townsend 

Auther  af    "  Chimmie    Fad- 


Illiislrated.     12nio. 
Cloth,  SI.25 


fiuck  Jones  at  Annapolis 


By  Capt.  Richmond 
Pearsok  Hobson 

V.  S.   Navy 


12iDo. 

aoth,  %\M 

THE  alory  of  in  Alibimi  boy 
who  goes  to  Aonnpolii  The 
Inner  life  of  (he  great  nival  Khool 
hM  nerer  before  been  Riven  wlih 
Buch  Intlmncvot  knowledKe.  Huck 
h  a  hero  to  ffiadden  any  boy^i  heirL 
and  the  fame  of  the  beroCc  author  ~'~ 
Hives  Ihe  book  double  interelt. 

The  Young  Trailers 

By  Joseph  Altsheler 

Akihar  ef  •'  A  Herald  of  the 

IVrst,"  "  }ti  Circling  Camps," 
•'  The  Wilder aett  Raad,"eU. 

Illagtrated.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.50       ^ 

THIS  i<  ■  boys' Mory,  tell  I  nc  of 
Ihe  first  setllen  In  Ken  lucky. 
The  life  led  by  the  young  hero— his 

all,"  hi"' fights  w'liE  In^'an"  and  "his 
captivity  among  them— IB  vividly 
pictured,  and  the  Indian  attack  on  the 
village  makes  an  eicillng  climai. 

The  Kmg's  Scovts 

By  William  R.  A.  Wilson 

Aather  of  • '  Comradei  7hrn.'' 


IlluBlrated.      l2mo. 
Cloth,  SIJO 


A\'n 
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The  Bovntyvillc  Boys 


By  H,  Irving 
Hancock 

Author  of  •'Life  el  Wist 
Point,"  •'  Cbttggiiu,"  "Jiu- 
Jiliu,"  ttt. 

Illnatraled.     l2mo. 
Cloth,  MM 

THIS  slory  will  tpp«l  strongly 
todlsoldicr-lavliiE  younit  boys. 
An  old  gcnllcmin  his  founded  i. 
Th*  liborers  al  a.  nmrby  posl  (to  on 
tile  Boys  oiler  Iheir  aen-'ees,  ind  ibe 
irbiulllonforrlotduly. 


At  the  Mikado's  Covrt 

By  Henry  Harrison 
Lewis 

Illustrated.     IZmo. 
Cloth,  $1.50 

'"pHElhiillingslacyof  Ibe  adven- 

Americin  boys.  Diplomn lie  intrigue. 
Amcricui  boyish  Insenuity  ind 
ptucic,   *nd   JuJMnese   fidelity  to  ■ 


Garden-Land 


By  Robert  W. 
Chambers 

jiuthsr  of  "  Mountain-  Ian  J, ' ' 
"  Forlst-hand,"  etc. 

Hltistratcd  in  colors.  IZmo. 
Qotb,  $1J0  net.  (Postage, 
15c.  additional) 


:    8"'l?n 


The  Joy  of  Piney  Hill 


By  Gabrielle  £. 
Jackson 

Julhor    of    "  The    Three 
Graces,"   ••  The  Co/burn 

Illustrated,     \lmia. 
Cloth,  $I.S« 

A    CHARMING  piclnra  of   id«l 

Iry  eslile  oivned  by  i  weallhy  and 
philuthcopic  woman.    Joy  is  an  attncU' 
goes  thereto  escape  from  unhappy  minound 


Little  Miss  Crieket's 
New  Home 

By  Gabrielle  E. 

Jackson 

Illustrated.     IZmo. 

aotb,  SI  .25 


THE  story  of 
in  her  home  ' 


Pq^,  Betsy  md  Mary  Ann 


By  Bell  Elmott 
Palmer 


Illustrated  In  colors. 
Cloth,  SI. 00 


•-pllE  story  al 
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APPLETON'S    MAGAZINE 


APPLETON'S    NEW    HISTORIES 


ENGLAND  and  AMERICA 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  REACTION,  1763-1783 
By 

MARY  A.  M.  MARKS 

Author  of  "A  Great  Treason,"  "Masteri  of  the  World"  etc. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  exhaustive  consideration  of  the 
American  Revolution  from  the  English  point  of  view  that  has  ever 
been  written,  not  excepting  Trevelyan's  recent  history. 

Mrs.  Marks  is  the  well-known  author  of  several  authoritative 
historical  works.  In  this  book  "she  reveals  the  condition  of  politics 
in  Great  Britain  just  prior  to  1770  and  the  different  causes  which  at 
that  time  led  to  the  treatment  of  the  American  Colonies  that  event- 
ually caused  the  American  Revolution.  She  says  ;  "Nobody  now 
looks  on  the  quarrel  with  our  North  American  Colonies  as  anything 
but  a  hideous  blunder."  Each  event  is  taken  up  in  its  chronolt^cal 
order  and  discussed  from  many  sides,  the  scene  shifting  frequently 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  American  Colonies,  so  that  the  reader  gets 
an  extraordinarily  vivid  view  not  only  of  the  attitude  of  the  Amencan 
Colonies  toward  Great  Britain  during  these  years,  but  of  the  attitude 
of  the  different  political  parties  and  cabinets  in  Great  Britain  toward 
the  American  Colonies  at  that  time. 

The  author  keeps  pace  with  the  march  of  events  on  the 
American  continent,  down  to  and  including  the  state  of  English 
politics  immediately  after  the  signing  of  peace  and  the  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  book  is  very  thorough,  consisting  as  it  does  of  some  1,300 
pages,  in  two,  volumes,  with  a  careful  alphabetical  index,  and 
unquestionably  makes  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  history  and  the 
causes  which  brought  about  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

Crown  8vo,  a  vols.,  $6.00  net  (postage  35  cents  additional) 
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APPLETON'S    NEW    MEMOIRS 


ROBERT  OWEN 

By 

PRANK  PODMORE 

2  veil.,  with nuntemui  lUustralions.     Demy 

Svff.      Cioib,  gilt  and  gilt  top,  $6.00 

net  [peilage,  j^  tents  adtiiiional') 

The  lirBt  serious  aiiempc  to  recouni  in 
its  entirely  the  life  hbtory  of  Robert  Owen, 
the  great  Socialist.  Mr.  Podmore,  who  was 
one  of  the  founder*  of  the  Fabian  Society, 
has  had  access  to  and  has  made  full  use  of  a 
recently  discovered  collection  of  unpublished 
letters — some  3,000  in  number — written 
by  or  to  Robert  Owen. 


WHEN  MEN  GREW  TALL 


THE  ROMANCE    OF  ANDREfT  JACKSON 
By 

ALFRED   HENRY  LEWIS 

Author  of  •  •  WolfvilU, ' '  ett. 
I2me,  ornamtntal  cloth,      llluslratid,  fa.oo  net 

(postage  i£  cents  additional") 
A  new  and  individual  treatment  of  the  life  story 
of  Andrew  Jackson.  It  treats  "Old  Hickory"  some- 
what in  the  fiction -biography  form  used  in  Gertrude 
Alherton's  life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  called  "The 
Conqueror."  Mr.  Lewis'  electric  style  is  well 
known.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated.  Mr. 
Lewis  knows  politics  and  he  knows  lite  :  he  is  pe- 
culiarly qualified  to  depict  one  of  the  most  quaint  yet 
most  forceful  of  modern  statesmen. 
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ANTOINETTE  STERLING 

aad  Other  Celebrities 

By 
M.  STERLING  MacKINLAY 

Fully  illustrated.     Demy  Svo 

^j.^onet  [postage  20£ents  additional) 

The  woman  for  whom  "  The 
Lost  Chord"  was  written  and  by 
whom  it  was  first  sung,  was  an 
American  who  became  a  great 
fevorite  in  England.  Her  son 
writes  his  reminiscences  of  her  and 
the  nbtable  figures,  musical  and 
artistic,  among  whom  she  moved, 

QUEENS  OF  BEAUTY 

and  their  Romances 

By  W.  WILLMOT  DlXON 

Richly  illustrated.     Demy  Svo 

2  vols.,  $6.00  net  [postage  ^o  cents 

additional) 

Beauty  has  been  called  "an 
ivory  mischief"  and  "a  short-lived 
tyranny."  It  is  certainly  a  tyrant 
while  it  lives.  This  is  the  story 
of  the  careers  of  a  number  of  pink 
and  white  despots  who  had  much 
more  power  in  England  than  the 
histories  will  tell  you.  Their  por- 
traits alone  are  worth  possessing. 


A  TWICE-CROWNED  QUEEN 
Anne  of  Brittany 

By  the 
COUNTESS  DE  LA  WARR 

Richly  illustrated.     Demy  Svo 
$j.  00  net  [postage  20  cents  additional) 

It  was  perhaps  a  unique  ex- 
perience to  be  the  wife  of  two  suc- 
cessive kings,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  history  was  busy  making 
French  boundaries  what  they  are. 
Anne  was  a  remarkable  woman  and 
her  story  is  charmingly  told  with 
full  knowledge  of  history. 

WILHELMINA 
Margravine  of  Baireuth 

By  EDITH  E.  CUTHELL 

Profusely  illustrated.     Rffyal  Svo 

2  vols.,  $6.00  net  [^postage  40  cents 

additional) 

The  most  beautiful  instance  of 
brotherly  and  sisterly  affection  in 
history  was,  perhaps,  the  love  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  his  sister 
Wilhelmina.  Both  were  zealous 
tetter  writers.  Both  lived  lives  fiall 
of  incident.  In  this  book  the 
sister's  life  is  told  in  absorbing 
narrative. 
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SHOP  AT  HOME 

How  would  you  like  to  do  your  Christmas  shopping  at 
How  would  you  like  to  get  ttoo  $1.50  presents  for  ons 
Do  you  realize  that  the  opportunity  is  open  to  you  ? 
Do  you  know  Appleton's  Magazine? 
Here  is  the  plan  we  propose : 

There  is  no  better  Christmas  present  than  a  book^ 

magazine.     D.  Appleton  &  Company  publish  not  only  a  ma 

large,  varied  and  .important  list  or  books.     From  our  enormt 

we  have  selected  a  number  of  the  best  and  most  suitable  bool 

mas  gifts.     We  have  combined  them  with  Appleton's  Magaz 

An  Astonishing  Offer  1    Doubles  for  Sii 

For  the  next  thirty  days  we  shall  give  to  every  new  subscriber 

scriber  who  renews)  a  copy_^ee  of  one  of  the  books  mention 

The  price  of  the  Magazine  for  a  year  is  -     -  ^i.j 

The  price  of  each  of  the  books  below  is  -     -     i.j 

We  send  both  the  Magazine  (price  $1.50)  and  a  book  ( 
for  $1.50 

Each  of  these  may  be  sent  to  a  different  address  as  a  ! 
You  may  send  as  many  subscriptions  as  you  wish ;  each  wi 
ttoo  $1.50  gifts — a  magazine-  and  a  book.  See  how  many  ( 
get  for  a  little  money.  Study  the  list  of  books  below  and  see 
the  quality  of  these  gifts.  Then  send  in  your  order.  We  i 
details.  For  full  particulars  see  the  page  in  the  back  of  this 
write  to  us. 

THE  LIST  OF  BOOKS  FROM  WHICH  TO  CI 

THE  FIGHTING  CHANCE  By  Robert  W.  Ch&mb- 

THE  PRODIGAL  SON  By  H&ll  C&ln« 

NANCY  STAIR  By  Elinor  Macartney 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY  By  Sir  Gilbert  Parkei 

DAVID  HARUM  By  Edward  Noyea  W< 

UNCLE  REMUS  By  Joel  Chandler  Ha 
THE  YOUNG  MAN  AND  THE  WORLD     By  Albert  J.  Beveridt 

THE  COMPLETE  HOSTESS  By  CUra  B.  Laughlfr 

JUVENILES-Each    S1.50 
BEHIND  THE  LINE  By  R.  H.  B^ 


For 
Boys 


WEATHERBY'S  INNING  By  R.  H.  Bi 

FIFTY-TWO  STORIES  FOR  BOYS 


For 


(THRF;E  graces  ByOabrlell 

Girls     \  THREE  GRACES  AT  COLLEGE  By  Gabriel: 

(fifty-two  STORIES  FOR  GIRLS 
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A  DIARY  FROM  DIXIE 

By  MARY  BOYKIN  CHESNUT 

Biittg  btT  Diary  frem  Novtmitr,  l86r,  t« 
Augusi.  /86s 

Edited  by  lubrlla  D.  Minin  ind  Myru  Lotkrtt  Aviry 

Illustrated.    8vo.    Ornamental  cloth, 
^2.50  net;    postage  additional. 


MY  LITERARY  LIFE 

By  MADAME  ADAM 

Julitm  Limber 

Illustrated  in  colors.  8vo.  Cloth, 
uncut  edges  and  gilt  top,  ^2.50  net; 
postage  additional. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF   MY  CHILD- 
HOOD AND  YOUTH 

By  MADAME  ADAM 

Juliette  Lunbet 

Photogravure  portrait.   i2ino.   Cloth, 
gilt  top,  1 1.40  net  J    postage  additional. 


FORTY-FIVE  YEARS  UNDER  THE 
FLAG 

By  WINPIELD  SCOTT  SCHLEV 

Ra]  AJminI,  V.  S.  N. 

Illustrated.  8vo.  Cloth,  uncut 
edges  and  gilt  top,  ^3.00  net;  postage 
additional. 


AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

By  HERBERT  SPENCER 

ffiti  illuilraliQas,  many  of  ibem  frtm  the 
Author' !  BTsn  Draaiiagi 

8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  tops,  two  volumes 
in  a  box,  ^5-50  net ;"  postage  40  cents 
additional. 


LIFE  AND  LEHERS  OF  THOMAS 
HUXLEY 

By  his  son,  LEONARD  HUXLEY 

In  two  volumes.      Illustrated.      8vo. 
Cloth,  J5.00  net ;    postage  additional. 


LIFE  AND  LEHERS  OF  CHARLES  DARWIN 

Inclyding  an   Aulebiagrapbic   Cbaptrr 

Edited  by  his  son,  FRANCIS   DARWIN 

Two  volumes.      i2mo.      Cloth,  J4. 50  ;  cloth,  gilt,  $5.00;   half  calf,  ^9.00 
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APPLETON'S 

MAGAZINE 

1857     Semi-centennial  Offer     1907 

A  TRIP  ABROAD 

This  is  what  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  to  celebrate  the  50th  Anniversary  of  its 
founding,  oiFers  in  its 

ATLANTIC   LIBRARY  OF  TRAVEL 

Comprised  of  the  following  six  volumes: 

Vol.  I.         OUR    OLD    HOME                                         By  Nathaniel   Hawthorne 

Vol.  11.    THE  AMERICAN  IN  HOLLAND    By  Wiiium  EUiot  Griffi. 

VOLIII.     A   LITTLE   TOUR   IN    FRANCE      By  Henry  J.m« 

Vol.  IV.      CASTILIAN    DAYS                                     By  John  Hay 

Vol.  V,       ITALIAN   JOURNEYS                           By  William  D«,n  Ho^vcIU 

VoL  VI.     IN   THE   LEVANT                                   By  Ch«rles  Dudley  Wtrner 

Drawings  by  Joseph  Pennell  and  photographs,  to  the  number  of  283, 
add  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  2,579  pages  of  text.     These  volumes 
are  printed  at  the  Riverside  Press  and  bound  in  handsome  dark  red  and 
gold  binding  with  gilt  top. 

These  <we  offer  for  $1.00  enclosed  'with  order  and  ft.OO 
per  month  for  eleven  months.     Carriage  charges  prepaid. 

TOTAL  COST  $12.00 

We    will    send    free    with    these 
.volumes  the 

AUanlic  Monthly  for  1908 

including  the  Anniversary  (Nov.)  and 
Christmas  (Dec.)  issues  for  1907,  and 
The  Allanlic  Calendar  for  1908 

This  is  a  handsome  souvenir  of  the 
long  and  distinguished  career  of  the 
magazine.     Upon  an  illuminated  card 
is  mounted  a  block  containing  a  quota- 
tion from  some  famous  contribution 
to  the  Atlantic  for  each  day  in  the  year. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


THE    CHEMISTRY    OF    COMMERCE 

By  RoBiiHT  KiNNEDv  Di^NCAN.  A  book  deicrlplive  of  the  most  recent  discoTeriei  in  induslriil  chenistir.  the 
Bide  of  science  which  everybody  is  interested  in— for  eiunple.  Ihe  makin|  of  arlificU  rubies,  noo-breaklag 

that  bear  on  domesticlife.     itlustrnted'.    Price Km  w< 

FROM    SAIL    TO    STEAM 

Bt  Caiil.  Alfhid  T.  Miham.  A  volume  of  personal  reminiscences  and  an  interettinc  oarrallve  of  tbe  cbanre 
from  sill  Lo  steam  In  our  K*vj.    Price ■       ■       la.ij  Zrt 

DECISIVE   BATTLES    OP    THE    LAW 

By  PuDeiticK  Tibvoi  Hill.  A  deacriptlon  of  the  Rreat  legal  conteat.  such  as  Che  triat  of  Aaron  Burr,  ot 
Dred  Scott,  of  President  Juhnson,  etc.,  n  hieh  have  made  permanent  impression  upon  the  Aoierioui  natioB. 
Price -       ti.iimet 

A   CRITICAL    EXAMINATION    OF    SOCIALISM 

By  W.  H.  Mallock.  A  book  that  will  serve  the  unlnstnicted  reader  as  a  6rsl  introduction  Co  the  subject,  and 
will  at  once  put  him  abreast  of  the  most  recent  developmenit  and  the  uppermost  controversies  of  Socialism. 
Price _ -       U-oamr* 

STORIES    OF    SYMPHONIC    MVSIC 

By  LxwRBHCB  GiLHAN,  DcKrlbliig  without  technical  detail  the  themes  of  the  great  orchestral  symphonies 
from  Beethoven  to  the  presoat  day.    Price (i.js  mtt 

THE    INDIANS'    BOOK 

By  Natalib  Curris.  A  suDpluoui  volume  presenting  In  rich  and  elaborate  form  an  inraluahle  record  of  the 
North  American  Indians.    Illusllmted  in  Color,    Royal  Bvo.     Bucknun.  specially  boied.    Price    -       ^7.50  aW 

DISCOVERIES    IN    EVERV-DAY    EUROPE 

By  Don  C.  Sarn.    Familiar  impressiona  of  Europe  from  the  true  American  point  of  view,  pointed  BDd 

fta  ^otms  people 

HARPER'S  ELECTRICITY  BOOK  FOR  BOYS 

usaoi'e™Irldty,'' I'ustraWi'd?  Price  "  -       ■       .       -    "^ -'      .  " ."    -      ™'"     .*".'"".      "*^j,.,^ 

FIRE   FIGHTERS    AND    THEIR.    PETS 

By  Alfubd  M,  Downbs.  An  intimate  description  of  life  in  the  enRine  house  and  the  workings  o[  the  ereat 
fire  department  on  duly  and  at  play,    IllusiraUd,     Pri« *.       .      %.^ 

LITTLE    GIRL   AND    PHIUP 

a]ike."'lUuslraled  in  color.     Price  fi.jDiu/ 

WEE  WINKLES  AND  HER  FRIENDS 

By  Gabiibllb  E.  Jacksok.  A  new  story  of  ^'ee  Winkles,  her  friends  and  her  pets.  Ilhislrated. 
Price «i,>S 

SVNNYSIDE    TAD 

By  Philip  Vbubill  Michbli.  The  story  of  two  auicasts— a  boy  and  a  dr«— and  how  they  face  the  world 
together.    lUusHaled.    Price *i.t5 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


fittion 

THE   WEAVERS 

By  GiLUBHT  Parker,  author  of  "  The  Right  of  Way,"  etc.     With  illustrations  by  AndbS 
Castaignb.     Post  8vo,  cloth.     Price     -         -        -     ' fi-SO 

BARBARY  SHEEP 

By  RtJBKRT  HJCHens,  author  of  ■'  The  Garden  of  Allah,"  etc.      With  frontispiece  in  color 
and  marginal  decorations.     Post  Svo,  cloth.     Price        ......        fl-^S 

ANCESTORS 

By  Gektrudk   Athekton,  author  of  "  Rulers  of  Kings,"  "The  Conqueror,"  etc.     Post 
Svo,  cloth.     Price fl.75 

WALLED  IN 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phei.ps,  author  of  "  The  Gates  Ajar,"  etc     Illustratea.     Post  Svo, 
cloth.     Price fl-SO 

A   HORSE'S  TALE 

By  Mark   Twain.     With   illustrations   by  Lucius  Wolcott   IIitcucoik.      Crown   Svo, 
'    cloth.     Price $1.00 

BETWEEN  THE  DARK  AND  THE  DAYLIGHT 

By  William  Dean  Howblls.     Illustrated.     Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  cloth.     Price     -        |i.50 
THE   FAIR   LAVINIA   AND   OTHERS 

By  Mary  E.  Wilkins   Freeman,  author  of  "The  Portion  of  Labor,"  etc.     Illustrated. 
Post  Bvo,  cloth.     Price Ji-25 

MAM'   LINDA 

By  Will  N.   Harhen,  author  of  "Abner  Daniel,"    "Ann   Boyd,"  etc.      Illustrated.      Post 
Svo,  cloth.     Price   --.---..----.        ft. 50 

MONEY   MAGIC 

By  Hamlin  Garland,  author  of  "  The  Captain  of  the  (Iray.Horse  Troop,"  "  Hesper,"  etc. 
Illustrated.     Post  Svo,  cloth.     Price       -.-.-.-..        fl.50 

THE  SECRET   AGENT 

By  Joseph  Conraii,  author.of   "Lord   Jim,"  "Typhoon,"   "  Nostromo,"  etc.     Post  Svo, 
cloth.     Price f  I-50 

EBEN   HOLDEN'S  LAST  DAY   A-FISHING 

By  Irvinu   Bacheller,  author  of   "  Ebcn   Holden,"  "Silas  Strong,"  etc.     l6mo.  cloth. 

EMERALD   AND  ERMINE 

By  the  author  of   "The  Martyrdom  of  an  Kmpress."     With  illustrations  in  color  by  the 
author.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     Price $1.50 /w/ 

SANTA   FE'S  PARTNER 

By  Thomas  A.  Janvier,  author  of  "In  the  Sargasso  Sea,"  "The  AkIcc  Treasure  Kouse," 
etc.     Illustrated.     Post  Svo,  cloth.     Price ft. 50 

THE  SETTLER 

By  Herman  Whitaker,  author  of  "  The  Probationer."    With  frontispiece  in  color.     Post 
Svo,  cloth.     Price $1.50 

THE  EXPLOITS  OF   ARSENE   LUPIN 

By  Maurice  Leblanc.     Translated  from  the  French  by  A.  Teixeira  he  Mattos.     Post 
Svo,  cloth.     Price ti.sS 

IVhen  writing,  mention  Appletow's.      fVhfii  buying,  avoid  Substitutes. 
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BEAUTIFUL  NEW   HOLIDAY   BOOKS 


AN  ENCORE 

By   MARGARET   DELAND 

A  sloiy  of  Old  Chester  and  Doclor  Lavendar.  Lovemakinz  of 
tvio  young  people  is  frustrated  when  parents  inlerrere.  The  boy 
is  sent  to  sea.  the  girl  marries  and  goes  away,  and  forty-eight 
years  afterwards,  widower  and  widowed,  they  find  themselves 
neighbors  across  the  way,  with  young  people  of  their  own  to 
manage.  The  situation  is  droll,  the  narrative  charming. 
tl^i/A  Illuslralhmt  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens^  Marginal 
Diioralions  in    Tint.      Specially  Boxed,  %\.%0. 


SPORT    ROYAL 

By  ANTHONY  HOPE 

A  holiday  edition  of  this  delightful  story  of  bravery  and  wit 
and  beauty — a  story  of  cross-purposes  that  goes  swiftly  through 
a  series  of  cleve     ' 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  OTHER 
WISE  MAN 

By  HENRY   VAN   DYKE 

To  meet  the  continued  demand  for  a  sumptuous  gift  edition  of 
this  Christmas  classic  worthy  of  its  wide  and  continuing  popular- 
ity, a  splendidly  illuminated  Edition  de  luxe  has  been  prepared. 
With  illuminated  cover,  illuminated  frontispiece,  and  marginal 
decorations  in  color  by  Enrico  Monetli. 

Gill  lop.   Uncut  Edges,  Bound  in  Cold  Oepe  Cloth 
Specially  Boxed.     Price  Js.oo. 

GALLANTRY 

By  JAMES  BRANCH  CABELL 
With  the  swift  spirit  of  love  and  swords.     A  vigorous  romance 
in  the  lime  of  Geoi^e  the  Second. 

With  four  illvslralions  in  color  by  Howard  Pylc.     Uncal 
E,dgii,   Gilt   Top.     Specially  Boxed.     Price  >a.oO. 

FAVORITE  FAIRY  TALES  lUustrated  by  peter  newell 

The  best  fairy  stories  of  all  times,  compiled  on  a  plan  altogether  novel  and  original.     The  si 

those  wh^ch  won  the  love,  as  childrei 

each  story  is  given  the  name  of  the  m 

details  of  make-up  render  the  volume 

Full  Japan  Vellum  Binding,   I 

THE  WOMAN'S  EXCHANGE  By  ruth  mcenery  stuart 

The  tale  of  two  sislers  in  a  little  Southern  town,  who,  when  misfortune  comes,  decide  to  open  a  Woman's 

'y  and  brai 
•e  $i.as, 

THE  LAND  OF  MAKE-BELIEVE  By  wilbur  nesbit 

Poetry  full  of  sweetness  and  the  happy  spirit  of  Chrtstmastide.     ^me  poems  included  are  "The  March 
of  the  Toys,"  "  The  Blessed  Night,'   "Christmas  Found,"  and  "  The  Land  of  Make-Bel ieve," 
niuslraled.      L'ncul  Edges.    Gill   Top.     Price,  $1.40  net. 


i  gained  high  e 

1  or  woman  who  favored  it.  The  marginal  decorations  and  other 
iniform  with  the  Peter  Neweil  Edition  of  Alice  in  WonHerlattd. 
icul  Edges,  Gill  Top.     specially  Boxed.      Price  $3.00  net. 
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For  Sale  Wherever  Books  Are 


CATALOG  FREE  ^l^^^^l^   BOOKS 

Our  munmoth  catalotr  advettlsea  over  ZS^  booka  of  all  publlsbeta.  Bvery  book  carried  ! 
promptlr.  Great  reductions.  Blg-iavlnri.  CataloEaent,  postage  prepaid,  free  on  reoneBl.  A 
testify  to  tbe  advaalaoeswe  offer.  Every  purcbaser  >  latlsHed  customer.  We  naat  your  o 
coiiTfaKliw.   Unequaled  serWce  for  basdllnE  Public.  Private  and  Scbool  Library  otdsn. 
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mate  choice  gifts  ;  also  unsuipassed  as  picliires 
for  one's  home.  Long  recognized  by  the  most 
eminent  artists  as  the  best  art  reptoJuctions  made 
inAmerica.  "Enccllenl,"  saysJohnS.Sargent.  "I 
could  not  wish  bettered,"  writes  Edwin  A.  Abbey. 
At  art  stores  or  sent  on  approval.  Fifty  cents 
lo  I20.00.  NEW  ILLUSTKATEn  CATA- 
I.OGU  E  with  300  illustrations  (practically  a  hand- 
book of  American  Art)  is  sent  upon  receipt  of  35 
cents.(stainps),  which  charge  may  be  deducted  from 
a  subsequent  purchase  of  the  Prints  themselves. 
Above  Piclurt,  Motherly  Meditation,  lopyright 
1907  by  G.   V.  Mitlit  and  by 

Cartis  &  Cameroa,  om'pi^bik,''X">5>  Bostoa 


The    University  Prints 

Art«f 
Tho  Nolhorltnda  and  Germuiy 

A  nr,w  taritt  t>t  600  Just  <-<Hnpl(^ed.  I50D 
HubJeoW  on  Gruek  (von  Marti)  and  Italian 
Art  pt^vtoualy  _put>llBhed.  BIze  6^x8 
fnrhEis.    One  Cant  E^ach. 

Sinda  IrriKEiil  tlamp  J'lr  talaSogHe 
BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITV  TRAVEL 
Si  Trinity  Place  Boatoo,  Mats. 
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HOME-MAKING 

THE  NEW  PROFESSION 

An  illustrated  66-page  booklet  free. 
Home-study  courses  and  books:  Health, 
Food,  Cookery,  Diet,  House  Planning, 
Management,  Children,  Nursing,  Dress- 
making, etc. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics 

602  W.  69tK  Slr*ot,         Chicago.  IIL 
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Never  has  an  article  been  more  timely  than  Chancellor  Day's 
"The  Raid  on  Prosperity"  which  appeared  in  the  last  number 
of  Appleton's  at  the  very  moment  of  the  great  financial  crash  in 
October.  That  article,  which  Is  now  incorporated  in  the  book 
of  the  same  name,  created  a  profound  impression. 

Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  of 
Indiana,  has  been  moved  to  come  to 
the  defense  of  the  people  and  the 
activities  assailed  so  trenchantly  by 
Chancellor  Day, 

Everybody  knows  that  Senator 
Beveridge  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  Americans,  and  he  has  gained 
added  prestige  by  his  recent  magazine 
debate  with  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

His  answer  to  Chancellor  Day 
will  appear  In  our  January  number. 

While  the  North  shivers,  Florida 
basks  in  comfort.  While  the  rivers 
are  locked  with  ice  in  our  upper 
regions,  fishermen  are  wrestling  with 
tarpon  in  the  waters  of  the  South. 
Few  people  realize  what  tremendous 


"  "^^ogle 


capture  and  what  leaps  he  makes 
in  air.  There  is  no  nature 
faking  in  the  photographs  of 
Julian  A.  DimocK.  who  is  wont 
to  go  out  in  one  canoe,  armed 
with  a  camera,  while  his  father 
catches  and  plays  the  fish  from 
another.  In  consequence,  Mr. 
Dimock  has  achieved  some 
camera-captures  that  are 
nothing  less  than  astounding. 
The  headpiece  on  the  preced- 
ing page  is  a  portion  of  one 
of  these  photographs,  by  no 
means  one  of  the  most  startling. 
Some  of  the  others  include  a 
contest  between  a  fisherman 
and  a  shark  for  a  great  tarpon. 
If  one  may  not  go  to  Florida  and  revel  in  that  optimistic 
climate,  perhaps  the  next  most  comfortable  thing  is  to  sit  before 
a  northern  fireplace  and  bask  in  an  article  by  John  T.  McOitcfacon, 
with  illustrations  in  his  own  irresistible,  inimitable  vein.  His 
articles  for  Appleton's  have  all  read  like  "More  !"and  those  who  have 
enjoyed  his  work  in  the  last  two  numbers  or  his  contribution  to 
the  higher  criticism  of  Santa  Claus  in  this  number,  will  be 
sufficiently  advised  if  we  say  that  the  next  number  will  contain 
Another. 

During  these  strenuous 
financial  times  a  figure  of  much 
prominence  has  been  Colonel 
William  N.  Amory,  who  has  had 
a  desperate  struggle  with  certain 
powerful  interests.  -He  is  an 
authority  on  the  wiles  of  the 
gigantic  ma^ipuIato^s,  and  in 
his  article,  "  The  Hydraulics 
of  Finance,"  he  will  give  some 
astonishing  proofs  of  the  extent 
to  which  "  water  "  power  has 
CoioNiL  vciiuAM  N.  AK«r  been  developed.   It  is  not  theory 


d  by  Google 
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Of  diatribe,  it  is  an  array  of  fact.    I""  ~      ~~  "* 

In  our  January  number 
begins  a  series  of  travel  stories 
of  a  new  sort — the  adventures 
of  a  motor  boat  in  an  unprecc- 
dentedly  long  voyage. 

Few  people  know  that  it  is 
possible  to  go  by  water  from 
Paris  to  the  Rhine,  the  Danube 
and  the  Black  Sea,  and  thence 
through  the  Mediterranean 
back  to  Paris  without  once 
drying  the  keel. 

Henry  C  Rowland,  a  surgeon, 
and  a  motor-boat  enthusiast 
who  is  also  a  writer  of  distinct 
ability,  as  his  powerful  novel 
"In  the  Shadow"  attests,  under- 
took ■  this  voyage  in  a  small 
motor  boat.      All    went    well 

until  the  Black  Sea  was  reached,  J*""  o^wmbm 

when  a  terrific  gale  broke  over  the  little  craft.  After  several 
hours  of  helpless  struggle  the  boat  was  headed  for  shore  and 
beached.  A  Turkish  life-saving  crew  rescued  the  forspent  mari- 
ners and  the  voyage  came  to  an  end.- 

Enough  had  been  accomplished,  however,  to  show  many  little- 
known  phases  of  Europe  and  to  furnish  Dr.  Rowland  with 
material  for  several  delightful  articles. 

Japan  looms  higher  and  higher  across  our  western  horizon. 
She  appears  now  as  a  claimant  of  "the 
mercantile  command  of  the  Pacific." 
That  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  a  Japanese 
who  has  lived  long  enough  in  America 
to  know  us  and  our  language  thoroughly. 
Mr.  Adochi  KinnossuKc's  article  is  full  of 
the  meat  of  fact  and  it  is  startling  in  its 
frank  display  of  conditions. 

The  second  and  final  instalment 
of  Miss  Agnes  C  Laut's  biography  of 
"Henry  Hudson,  Dreamer,  Discoverer," 
appears  in  our  January  number,  carrying 
his  life  forward  to  his  haunting  fate  when  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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he  was  marooned  in  the  open 
sea  by  his  mutinous  crew. 

It  is  not  often  that  an 
American  poet  lifts  himself  so 
far  out  of  academic  interest  as 
to  deserve  a  proclamation.  In 
the  last  few  months,  however, 
a  new  note  has  been  making 
itself  heard.  It  is  the  strong, 
original,  fiery  poetry  written 
by  James  Oppenbeim,  a  young 
New  Yorker  who  has  developed 
a  rhythm  all  his  own,  with 
Walt  Whitman's  elasticity 
wrought  into  a  definite  form 
of  meter  and  rhyme. 

Mr.  Oppenheim,  besides 
being  a  daring  technician,  has 
a  Grecian  delight  in  the  beau- 

Edith  R.ch.t  ■  r  it  i 

ties  or  contemporary  hie,  and 
an  optimism  that  is  as  stirring  as  it  is  rare  among  the  poses 
of  anaemic  verse-mongers.  He  finds  even  in  the  pathos  of  "The 
Bread  Line"  something  uplifting,  and  his  long  poem  on  that  theme 
will  prove  a  very  real  addition  to  real  poetry. 

A  dramatic  contribution  in  poetic  form  is  "The  Battle 
of  Sexos  Port,"  by  Fremont  fitdcr.  This  is  the  account  of  a  battle 
of  two  fleets  of  airships  and  it  is  tremendous  in  its  vision  and 
its  action.      Both  of  these  poems  are  specially  illustrated. 

The  fiction  of  the  January  number  will  be  versatile  in  its 
appeal.  Edtth  Uckcrt,  author  of  "Folly"  and  of  much  other 
delightful  fiction,  contributes  the  first  instalment  of  a  beautiful 
two-part  serial  of  strange  complications.  Among  other  authors 
of  our  fiction  are  Wolcott  LcQcnr  Beard,  Lucia  Chamberlain,  Allan 
French,  Edith  Barnard,  Mary  Dickcrson  Donahcy  and  T.  W.  Hanshew. 

The  number  is,  as  usual,  richly  illustrated. 
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CRcJOYS  o 
CHRISTMA 

are  not  all  in  tKe  "Christmas  stockings."  They  come  ) 
body  that  have  reached  the  top  notch  of  youthful  buoya 
through  wholesome  and  natural  foods — foods  that  are  ric 
that  build  healthy  tissue,  strong  bones,  sound  teeth  and  g 
perfect  food  for  growing  children  is 

Shredded  Whole  Vi 

because  it  supplies  in  an  easily  digested  form  every  foo- 
needed  to  completely  nourish  and  etrengthen  every  part  i 
crispness  compels,  mastication,  which  not  only  makes  )■ 
insures  complete  digestion. 

A  breskfaat  of  SHREDDED  WHEAT  BISCUIT,  wii 
or  cold  milk  or  ctewci,  will  lupply  all  the  energy  needi 
.  work  or  pUy.  TRISCUIT  is  the  lame  m  the  Biacuit,  t 
ihit  it  is  compressed  into  a  wafer  and  is  used  as  ■  TOAS 
any  meal,  insiead  of  white  flour  bread.  At  all  grocers. 
"IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  SHREDS" 
THE  NATURAL  FOOD  CO.  Niag 
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Ffood 

food  more 
ng  else— it's 
ig  you  buy. 

food  costs 
is  not  true 
uy. 

Quaker  Oats 

is  the  best  food  for  adults  or  children.  It  supplies  more 
nourishment  with  less  waste  and  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  food.  It  digests  easily,  quickly,  and  all  of  it  is  at 
once  converted  into  energy  of  mind  and  body. 

The  best  start  for  any  day's  work,  study  or  play,  is  a  dish 

of  Quaker  oats 

S  disbes  (or  1  cent 

Oti»V«w  Ufh««fr  OammIm  **"'  '°  '  *'****  °''"^  ^^"  "'"S  ">d  you'll  find  "  themaa 
VjUttKer  WneU  |>ernea  ddiciou*  form  of  whde  whot— eatire  gimiw— puffiMJ  uid  biW. 
inf  a  ptcbg«.  , 

/%»AUA»/*AMM>nAsl  '^^'  unusual  quality  will  be  an  agreeable 
^UaKerV^rnmeai   surprise  to  you.     For  sJe  at  all  grocers. 

AlUlCfir  Rlea  ^"'P  ^  heating  before  aerving.  This  is  the  most 
^UOKVI  niCO  generally  eaten  cereal  in  the  world  and  this  i«  its  ben 
form.    Dainty  and  airengthening.    '    lOff  a  package. 


Jke  Quaker  O*'^  ©mp&tvy 

CHICAGO  r- 
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Basting  as  an  Art 

Br  MARY  JANE  HeCLURE 

It  <•  ■  tar  en'  fmtn  Juna  lo  Ncvsrnbsr.  -Thn  hippr.  ors'ftH  elrl  vha  fTiMt*d  to  Ih*  iliu  In  tha 
tnonlh  of  toaas.  hy  ThankiglylnB  dty  has  grown  Inlo  a  woman.  Fall  llrda  Ihii  youne  woman 
erapplinB  wllh  erlm  deulll.  Thla  doaa  nol  mean  thai  all  the  poetry  has  been  blotled  out  of  eilat- 
ence~all hough  It  mar  turn  out  Ihalway  If  the  woman  In  the  case  lacks  adtugablllty.  Britudylng 
how  to  do  Ihe  moit  ordinary  work  about  the  house  as  an  art  Instead  of  considorine  II  drudgery,  the 

accomtanlmant  of  Joy  that  will  Iranaform  Ihe  petty  delslll  of  Ihe  dally  houaahold  roullne  Inlo  fas- 
cinating fun.  Baiting,  for  Instance,  Is  locked  upon  as  most  commonplace.  Studied  deeply  II 
appears  W  bd  a  Klanca  and  an  art. 


0 


THE  art  of  basting  Is  based  on  certain  deftnite 
fundamental  principles  of  chemical  action. 
For  Instance,  the  Juices  of  meat  largely  are 
composed  of  water.  As  soon  as  the  meat  or  fowl 
reaches  the  bollinf  point  In  the  oven— 212  degrees — 
the  water  will  evaporate.  Unless  compensation  Is  made 
.  for  the  evaporation  the  meat  will  become  dried  and 
desiccated.    This  difficulty  U  overcome  by  basting. 

A  number  of  materials  are  employed  In  basting. 
Fresh  butter,  clarified  suet,  minced  sweet  herbs, 
butter  and  slock,  cream  and 
melted  butter  (especially  for 
flayed  pigs);  yolks  of  eggs, 
frated  blaculta  and  (he  |uice 
of  oranges,  aod  Armour's 
Extract  of  Beef,  are  some  of  the 
dredglngs  used  to  Improve 
the  flavor  of  roast  meals  and 
fowls.  Use  Armour'^  Extract 
of  Beef  liberally  In  the  gravy  for 
bastln  g  the  Thanksglvl  ng  turkey. 
It  not  only  preserves  the  natural 
)uices,  but  at  Ihe  same  time  Im- 
parts a  coaxing,  luring  flavor 
that  thrills  the  soul  of  an  epicure 
and  wooes  the  ordinary  mortal 

Stuff  the  turkey,  after  clean- 
lag  and  preparing  II,  with  a 
dressing  made  of  soft  bread  or 
cracker  crumbs  highly  seasoned 
with  sage,  thyme,  salt  and  pep- 
per. Moisten  the  dressing  with 
half  a  cupful  of  melted  butter 
and  hot  water  enough  to  make 
It  quite  soft,  to  which  has  been 
added  Armour's  Eitracl  of  Beef 
In  the  proportion  of  one-fourth 
leaspooDful  to  each  cupful  of 
water.     AM  one  well-beaten 

Rub  the  turkey  well  with  but- 
ter and  dredge  with  salt,  pepper 
and  flour.     Place,  breast  down- 
ward, on  a  rack  In  the  roasting 
pan.    Use  a  rack  smaller  than 
the  pan  to  admit  Ihe  free  use 
□f  the  >poon  In  basting.    When  the  back  Is  a  light 
brown,  turn  It  over  and  let   the   breast   and  sides 
brown  in  a  similar  manner,     EXi  not  put  any  water 
In  the  pan  during  the  searing  process,  which  will 


require  from  15  lo  30  minutes.     As  soon  as  this  is 
done  close  the  damper  and  add  a  pint  of  water,  two 
round  solid  tablespoon fuls  of  butter,  and  one-haU 
teaspoonful  oC  'Armour's  Extract  of  Beef.     As  the 
water  is  renewed  add  butter  and  Beef  Extract  In  the 
same  proportions.     About  a  quart  of  water  will  be 
required  In  roasting  a  turkey.     A  solid  cupful  of  but- 
ter may  be  used  to  advantage  In  the  whole  stuffing 
and  baking.    Less  will  do,  but  It  Is  not  wise  to  be  loo 
economical  with  butter  at  this  time.    Keep  the  turkey 
well  turned  lo  the  heat.     It 
must  be  kept  moist  and  free 
from  the  least  scorching,  shriv- 
eling or  blistering.     Baste  with 
die  lop  of  the  gravy  so  the  skin 
may  be  kept  well  buttered.' 
About   thirty  minutes  belore 
taking  It  up  rub  over  it  a  table- 
spoon packed  solid  wllh  butter. 
Baste  every  ten  minutes,  dredg- 
ing with  flour  after  each  bast- 
ing.   When  Ihe  Joints  separate 
easily  Ihe  cooking  Is  completed. 
If  Ihe  heat  of  the  oven  Is  as 
great  as   the  turkey  will  bear 
with  frequent  bastings,  and   Is 
kept  steady  and  firm,  a  seven- 
pound    turkey   will  cock  just 
right  In  two  hours.     Wllh  the 
oven  at  the  proper  temperature 
.      twenty  minutes  to  the  pound 
should   be   allowed.      When 
done  the    turkey  should  be 
coated   with   t   crispy,    frothy, 
brown,  crumbling   crust  which 
will  break  cff  fn  shells  with  the 
carving.     If  the  breast  is  larded 
with  bacon  or  pork  It  will  not 
I     be  necessary  to  baste  the  turkey 
so   frequency.     Garnish  with 
tiny  tried  sausages,  forcemeat 
balls  or  rolls  of  bacon. 

If  turkey  Is  to  be  served  cold 
It  should  be  glazed.     Dissolve 
one-half  ounce  of   gelatine  In 
one  pint  of   water,   flavoring 
and  coloring  tt  with  one  tea- 
spoonful   of   Armour's  .Extract  of   Beef.      l.el   the 
turkey  be  perfectly  cold  before  applying  the  glaxe. 
Allow  the   first  coating  to  dry  before  applying  the 
second.  The  glaze  must  be  applied  warm  with  a  brush. 
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While  the  two  rival  vaudeville  interests 
are  vying  with  each  otiier  to  star  the  lead- 
ing popular  artists,  the  Victor  presents  the 
best  of  both. 

May  Irwin,  famous  for  her  quaint  witti- 
cisms; Vesta  Victoria  and  Alice  Lloyd,  the 
famous  English  comediennes;  that  celebrated 
tenor,  Richard  Jose;  clever  Clarice  Vance, with 
her  irresistibly  humorous  song  hits;  Harry 
Lauder,  the  great  Scotch  comedian;  and  popu- 
lar Eddie  Morton,  are  some  of  the  many  artists 
who  make  records  exclusively  for  the  I  'ictor. 

Then  there's  Billy  Murray,  Harry  Mac- 
donough,  Arthur  Collins,  Ada  Jones,  Harry 
Tally  and  other  favorites  who  also  sing  for 
you  on  the  Vktor. 

Ask  any    /  IViVjr  dealer  lo  play  any    VUtiir  Record 


e  today  for  catalogue. 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 


A  thousand  new  Victor  records  ever 

vear— issued 

n  the  aSlh  of  the  preceding  monlh. 

When  wriling.  menti 
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Just  a  little  on  CHEESE  is  delicious.  It 
adds  zest  to  Welsh  Rarebits,  Macaroni  with 
Cheese,  Cheese  Toast,  Rice  with  Cheese  and  all 
Chafing  Dish  Cooking. 

Lea  &  Perriiis' 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL   WORCESTERSHIRE 

More  dishes  can  be  perfectly  seasoned  with 
Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce  than  with  any  other  relish. 
For  Seventy  Years  it  has  given  satisfaction 
throughout    the    world. 
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Who  ever  heard  of  "Visible  Writiufi;"  until  the 
Oliver  made  it  a.  realityi 

Who  ever  thought  of  a"Disappearing  Indicator" 
until  the  advent  of  Oliver  No.  5  ? 

Where  else  will  you  find  a  "Ruling  Device" — a. 

"°-'^ace  Shift"— 

:>ouble  Re- 


pniiTS  up  to  en  copies  at  a  t 

The  business  whose  type  < 
most  exacting  is  the  one  tb  . 

Any  employer  or  operat 
demonstration  o£  the  Oliver 
cure  same,  without  obligati 
communicating  with  any  ol 
or  witb  the  General  Offices 


I  Christmas  Souvenh 

The  carnation  is  the  ofhclal  Bower  of  thf 
Company.  Our  appreciation  of  the  record 
of  the  year,  expressed  in  the  form  of  ilh 
"The  Symphony  of  Success"  (suitable 
carnation  decoration  will  be  mailed  to  any  : 
upon  request.     Address  promptly — 

The  Oliver  Typewriter 

SS  O&Mr  Typmwntar  BtaUmx,     i 
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A     ^  e  tn  a  r  Ka  b  t  e 
Chri^rtma^  Cofnbincttion 

A  MAGAZINE  FOR  A  YEAR 
A  CLOTH  BOUND  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 
'BoihJ^or  tht  price  qf  either 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Appleton's  Magazine  is  published  by 
one  of  the  largest  book-publishing  houses  in  the  world,  we  are 
able  to  make  a  combination  of  unprecedented  value. 

With  every  subscription  that  is  sent  to  us  for  the  next  30 
days,  we  shall  give  one  of  the  books  below.  Send  us  $1.50  and 
two  addresses,  and  we  will  send  the  Magazine  for  a  year  to  one, 
and  the  book  to  the  other. 

Send  us  J3.00  and  four  addresses,  and  we  will  send  two 
magazines  for  a  year,  and  two  books  where  you  wish. 

Send  us  J4.50  and  six  addresses,  etc.,  etc. 

By  this  device  you  can  obtain  two  splendid  Christmas  gifts 
for  the  price  of  one.     Each  of  the  gifts  has  a  value  of  $1.50. 

For  fuller  particulars  see  the  page  in  the  front  of  this  magazine, 
or  send  us  your  name  and  address. 

Below  is  the  list  of  books  from  which  your  selection  may 
be  made,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  duplicating  any  book. 


THE  FIGHTING  CHANCE 

THE  PRODIGAI,  SON 

NANCY  STAIR 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY 

DAVID  HARVM 

UNCLE  REMUS 

THE  YOUNG  MAN  AND  THE  WORLD 

THE  COMPLETE  HOSTESS 


By  Robert  W.  Chamber* 
By  H&11  Coins 
By  Eltnor  Macartney  Lan« 
By  Sir  Gilbert  P«rker 
By  Edw»rd  Noyes  We«lcolt 
By  Joel  Chandler  Harria 
By  Albert  J.  Beverldge 
By  Clar«  B.  L&ughlln 


$1.50 
$1.50 
$1.50 
$1.50 
$1.50 
$1.50 
$1.50 

si.so 


For 


JUVENILES— Each    $1.50 
BEHIND  THE  LINE 
WEATHERBY-S  INNING 
FIFTY-TWO  STORIES  FOR  BOYS 


By  R.  H.  Barbour 
By  R.  H.  Barbour 


Glrl9      I  THREE  GRACES  AT  COLLEGE 

(.FIFTY-TWO  STORIES  FOR  GIRLS 


By  Gabrielle  E.  Jacknon 
By  Gabrielle  E.  Jackaon 


D.  APPIETON  <  CO.,  PUBLISHERS.  430  FIFTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK 
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F'or  him 


ideal  Holiday  Gift  is  one 
ly  Razors -the  "Gt7/ette" 
II  save  him  time— save  him 
y— he  will  appreciate  it  for 
me  and  his  gratefulness  will 
riasting— because  with 
e  auiette   Safety  Razor 

no  skill  is  required  to  use 
iccessfully,  there  is — no  /toning 
to  stropping —the  most  inexpe- 
iced  man  being  able  to  shave 
nself  without  cut  or  scratch. 
Buy  it  for  film  to-day 

Tbe  auiette  Safety  Razor  Set  mmlata  ot  a  triple 

Bllver  plated  holder.  12  double-edged  blades, 

24  keen  edges,  packed  In  a  velvet  lined  leather 

case  and  the  price  la  $S.O0  at  all  tbe 

leading  Jewelry,  Drug,  Cutlery,  Hard- 

were  and  Sporting  Qoodt  Dealert. 

COMBINATION    SETS 
FROM    $6.50    to    $S0 


^     Tbe 

^    till 


booklet  and  free  t 


ETTE  SALES  COMPANY 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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"RIDGEVIEW" 

CHOICE   RESIDENTIAL   PROPERTY 
AT 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

All  improvements  made. 

Sewers,  water,  electric  light  and  gas ;  streets 
macadamized;  walks  and  shade  trees. 

Carefully  restricted ;  established  and  refined 
community;  nearby  churches  and  good 
schools. 

In  the  best  residential  portion  of  White 
Plains,  adjoining  new  Bronx  Parkway. 

J  minutes  from  station;  .40  minutes  from 
New  York ;   in  Electric  Zone. 

Inquire  of 


SCARSDALE  ESTATES 

SCARSDALE,   N.  Y. 

Or  any  broker  in  White  Pi*ins 


IVheu  wrilitts,  mention  Appleton's.      IVheii  buying,  avoid  Substitutes. 
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TOOL  CABINETS 

It  Ib  difficult  for  the  ordinary  home  man  to  select  a  »et  of  tools  piece 
by  piece  that  will  exactly  cover  his  requirements,  omitting  nothing  and 
buylt^r  nothing  supeifiuona. 

To  aave  the  expense  of  needless  tools  and  always  to  be  sure  of  having 
just  the  tools  necessary,  select  one  of  the  Keen  Kntter  Tool  Cabinets.  Then 
you  will  have  as  good  a  set  of  tools,  kept  In  as  good  condition,  m  the 
expert  tool  user. 

Every  tool  belongs  to  the  f  amotis  Keen  Kutter  brand,  and  is  sharpened, 
tested,  inspected  and  guaranteed  perfect  before  it  is 
sent  out.  With  ordinary  use  the  edges  will  stay  sharp 
and  the  adjustments  will  remain  tnie  indefinitely. 

Keen  Kntter  Tool  Cabinets  are  the  only  ones 
m»de  containing  a  set  of  tools  under  one  name,  trade- 
mark and  guarantee. 

Prices  vary  according  to  the  assortments, 
from  ^50  to  (85.00. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 


;  HARDWiUIE  COMPANY  (Ine.), 

St.  Loula  and  Mew  York,  U.  8.  A. 


IVhen  wriling,  mention  Applkton's.      IVhen  buying,  avoid  Substitutes. 
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BOARD 
WALK 


ALWAYS 
OPEN 


CHALFONTE 

ATLANTIC      CITY.       N.       J. 

Is  &  new  Fireproof  building  of  Ihe  beat  type 

THE   LEEDS   COMPANY   aollcif   your  pMronafle 

Write  for  IMuatr&led  Folder  and  R^tea 


ma  Hu.       The  •teamRi,  which    are  eqtdpped  « 

conTmience  of  the  pBuengen,  wilh  only  ouUide  il«i™ 

I  oculitla.    The  ihip  ii  the  louriil'i  hotel  during  the  entire  trip,  Ki  ihil  the  labor  tad  iDCoavnieBce  oc  Uad  tnTel  ii  aToided. 
The  ipecial  lourirt  late  ior  thii  auue  ii  |I40,  which  includei  rvay  eipoue.     Write  for  ilfai^vled  booklet,  fiting 
delaik  of  the  voyage  and  coatainiag  attractive  picluiei  ol  Porto  Rico. 

THE  NEW  YOiyC  &  PORTO  RICO  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY.  12  Browlw^.  Nn,  YoA. 

Or  RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO..  all  PbupJ  CUk  /-  >  I 
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Soonu,  dsnUe,  from 
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The  Year-Round  Resort  of  America 

THE    IDEAL    RESORT  FOR   REST  AND    RECUPERATION    EHOULD   COMBINE 

Ease  of  Access,  Equable 
Climate,  Invigorating  Air, 
Interesting  Surroundings, 
Correct  Sanitation,  Pure 

I  ,       Food   AND  ABOVE  ALL 

Feilect  Hotel  Accommoiatioiis 

A  rare  combination  indeed,  and  to  be 
found  in  but  one  place  in  America — 

HOTEL  CHAMBERLIN 

AT   OLD   POINT   COMFORT 

^  Sr°'^'Si''innS'''rtM  ™  ""*  *^S3r  **"  nooueli,  luuy  Illustrated,  lelllDg  you  la  delali  HI  Hboul  tltme 

your  dwDKB  iuit'wluiETcr  vnu'wlib!''         *       '■ctB.  ub  lo  be  bad  U  tlie  atBpea  ot  all  Iruuportallaa  compsnlts;  also 
.j,,^^  at  International  Bleeping  C«- Co,.  !81  FitUi  AiB.,N.  Y.;  America's  Hotel 

and  Kesort  Buraiu.  Finh  Avenue  Hotel,  N.  Y.;  rnformallon  Bureau, 
(Irwn'iHate[.AllsalIcaiT:  all  Cook'sTouraofllcee;  Rajmand  i  Whll- 
enmb'i  offlcw :  Haraten'.  Sm  WasblDgton  BL,  SaSton ;  Henddckson's. 
343  Fulton  81.,  Broolil^',  Hr,  Foater'a  offlw.  1333  Pennsjlvanla  Ave.. 
Wufalnglon,  D.  C.  and  eoroer  prsdo  and  Central  park,  flavann; 
Naaon-Kussell  Co..  sn  Waatilogton  St..  Boston:  Hertor  viger.  I3H  Eil. 
James  Bt..  Hantreal,  and  all  newspaper  reeori  bureaus,  or  addma 
direct,  Geo.  F.  Adami,llgr.,  Fortien  Monroe.  Va. 

The  Baths  and  5ea-pool 

of  the  Chamberlin  are  the  finest  in  America.  The  pool,  40  by  70  feet,  is  of  Ceramic 
Mosaic  Tile,  so  perfectly  ventilated  and  radiant  with  sun-light  that  you  are  really  bath- 
ing out  of  doors.  Filtered  sea-water  is  constantly  flowing  in,  and  the  air  and  water  are 
always  at  an  agreeable  temperature,    A  competent  swinuning-m aster  is  in  attendance. 

The  Hydrotherapeutic  Department 

is  complete  in  every  detail;  medical  baths  of  every  sort — Nauheim  baths,  electric 
cabinets,  massage  and  tonic  baths,  and  Dr.  Baruch's  system.  A  most  unique  feature 
of  our  baths  is  that  we  employ  pure,  fresh  sea-water  in  many  of  them,  thus  adding  lo 
the  medicinal  features  the  very  marked 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  salt  of  the 
sea.  These  are  particularly  recommended 
for  Insomnia,  Nervousness,  Rheumatism, 
Gout  and  kindred  disorders. 

Oiv  resident  physician  is  an  expert  in 
hydrotherapy,  and  alt  baths  are  given 
by  his  advice  and  under  his  direction. 

cial  booklet  on  Baths  and  Ba 

It  any  of  the  above  offices,  0 


•^^  ./.  ^^^l^A..<xx.^.  n 


Portress  Monroe,  Va. 
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tiM,  kil  vial  I  lied  b  I  lfil«<  ■(•— ■  ■**  mta  Hm- 

iitit  of  ipplfnirK  •«■  «■  tft*  IIil  mfNnf  for  Iftt  "HI* 
JflK.     Till  aatlllam ttllt  ft  t  Irthti  mm.    dtaHir-" 

That's  it.     Tbere'i  a  big  call  for  the 

led  moD — the  man  who  can  handle  the 
big  things — the  man  who  is  an  expeit. 

You  can  easily  receiva  the  training  that 
will  put  you  in  the  claw  of  well-paid  men. 
You  can't  begin  to  understand  how  quicUy 
the  little  coupen  below  will  bring  you  succcti. 
Alieady  it  has  helped  thousands  of  men  to 
better  paying  positions  and  mote  congenial 
work.  It  will  cost  you  only  a  two  cent  stamp 
to  team  how  it  Is  all  done.  Just  mark  the 
coupon  as  directed  and  mail  it  to-day.  The 
International  Correspondence  Schools  have  a 
way  to  help  you. 

DuringSeptem  ber303  students  Tolu  ntarily 
reported  better  positions  and  higher  salaries  se- 
cured through  I.  C.  S.  training. 

Don't  till  a  little  job  all  your  life  when 

,  can  so  easily  move  up  in  the  world. 

Tha  Btimhiamm  ^  Thim  Plac» 

>•  tfa  Raima   Salaflam. 

NOW  la  Oi«  Mm*  to  mm±tt  Ike  e«paN. 


Ill  CMTMBMiMM  SthOI 

I  »TT    ncmkiftwn.  FL. 

lUi,  wittHoi  foniHr  oMtfUlai  a 


Magazn 


New  York 

15  e«ntB  p«r  copyi  SI-50  a  year 

r\ESTRUCTiVE  ioumalisin  hu  had  iti 
day.  Fanr-mindcd  conservatian  is  now 
luving  ib  inning.  For  atmo«l  two  year* 
PEAI^SON'S  ha*  been  conastently  con- 
dnictive  m  ib  editorial  policies.  Now  there 
have  come  to  be  imiutott;  but  PEARSON'S 
remains — the  leader. 

IN  fiction,  too.  PEARSON'S  has  ib  di*- 
^  tinctive  quality.  It  is  famous  everywhere  as 
the  creator  of  Captain  Kettle,  Mondeui  A. 
v..  Don  Q.,  Randolph  Mason  and  Captain 
R< 


A  NOVELTY  feature  for  the  coming  year 
is  a   E^    sociological    study   in   vene, 
endtied — 

^Ihe  <S5even  Stmts' 
WA   "^a- Unrest 

"FLUFFY  RUFFLES' 
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With  1907-8  improvcmcnti.  The  swiftest, 
■led  ever  invented.  The  fastest  tied  for  boys.  T 
can  properly  control.  Steering  without  dragging 
full  (peed — saves  its  cost  in  shoes  the  first  seasc 
feet,  colds  and  doctor's  bills.  Made  of  second  i 
and  steel — built  to  last. 


a.  L.  ALIXM  O  CO.,  Bex  llOSC,  PHILAI 


THE  LARGEST  ENGINES  IN  THE  WORLD 


Keep  CHICAGO  &AEEQN  Trams 

On  Time  BetweeiN^ 
CHICAGO'ST.  LOUIS'  KANSAS  CITY. 

6EO. J. CHARLTON.  aCNCWHL  PASatHSEH  A6IWT.        CHICA&O.   S^^^ 


Hot  Water  Without  Fire! 

Would  fou  like  to  be  able  to  let  jour  kitchen  fire  {fo  out  at  nieht  and  find 
plcDtj  ol  hot  water  in  tlie  morning  (or  Idtchen  and  bath  ?  And  would  foa  lilie  lo 
heat  a  boiler  of  water  in  half  the  lime,  with  ball  tbe  coal,  it  now  takes  ?  You  can 
do  Ihii  by  tovering  your  boiler  with  a 

KEYSTONE  RANGE  BOILER  COVER 

It  prerenti  the  Iobb  of  beat  by  radiation  and  thus  maintain!  an  even  temperature 
in  the  boiler.     Also  keeps  the  kitchen  cool.  , 

The  money  jou  save  in  coal  in  heating  a  few. boilers  of  water  will  pay  (or 
tbe  Cover,  Why  besitite  ?  Write  u*  now  for  Booklet  163  AA  and  price,  eiving 
capacity  o(  your  boiler. 

R  W.    JOHNS-MANVILLE    CO. 

WOODBiUDCE  BUILDIMC  p  11  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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CKristftvQcS  Suggestiorvs 

The  First  Nantucket  Tea  Party 

A  Coloniil  romance,  hand-lettered  through- 
out, and  with  gold  illumbatcd,  exquisitely 
colored  pictures  by  Walter  Tittle.  Boxed 
$3. 15  postpaid. 

Collected  Verse  of  Rudyard  Kipling 

The  poetic  achievement,  up  to  the  present, 
of  our  only  contemporary  world-poet. 
One  volume.     $i-9t  postpaid. 

His  Own  People 

By  Booth  Tarldngton,  author  of  "  Monsieur 
Beaucairc."  Elaborately  illustrated  and 
decorated  in  color.     99  cents  postpaid. 


Adventures  In  Contentment 

By  David  GraysoD.  A  charming  tale  of  finding  happiness 
in  country  living.  Uniform  with  "A  Journey  to  Nature." 
f  i.6z  postpaid. 

With  Juliet  in  England 

By  Grace  S.  Richmond,  author  ot  "The  Indifference  of 
Juliet."     Juliet's  adventurei  across  the  water.     $f-SO. 

Sheaves 

By  £.  F.  Benson,  author 
of  "The  Image  in  the 
Sand,"  etc.  A  novel 
dealing  with  a  marriage, 
ideal  in  ill  ways  save  that 
ofage.   Ji.ji  postpaid.  s« - iv-i* /^/ui ••. £„et..-^ 

The  Good  Comrade 

By  Una  L.  Silberrad.  A  lasdnating  romance  filled  with  clever 
conversation.     A  book  we  believe  in.     Jlluscrared,  {1.50. 

Carroll's  "Alice  in  Wonderland" 

The  most  beautifiil  popular  edidon  published  of  this  child's 
classic.  Elaborately  illuitralcd  in  color  by  Arthur  Rabkham. 
$1.^1  postpaid. 

The  Brushwood  Boy 

By  Rudyard  Kipling.      Beaucifiil   new  edition   with   illustra- 
s»"r/.iBr^,i,t«.«HiBty"  jj^jjj  jji  ^1^  j^j,  p    jj   Townscnd.      $1.58  postpaid. 

Milly   and   Oily  '  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.     A  child  story  of  happy  English  life,  by  the 

author  of  "Lady  Rose's  Daughter."      Illustrated,      f  ■■3,1  postpaid. 

The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils  By  Selm«  Lageriaf,  the  most  popular  of  living 

Swedish  auihora.      A  classic  iairy  tale.      Illustrated.      jl-SO. 

DOUBIEDAY,   PAGE  &  COMPANY,  133  East  16th  Street.  New  York  City 
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Send  lor  Our  New  Free  CatalocM  Nn.  30,  ivhich  illu-itialn  the  dilTerent  rr 

mihogaiiy,  >art  otitn  miay  sugeesiians  for  building  up  lh< 

THE  C.  O.  LUWDSTROM  MFG.  CO..  LUtI*  Full-.  N.  Y.   (Mfn.  otSec 


DENTACURA 


Tooth  RmmlO  cleans  and  preserve 
by  Ihousands  o(  dentisls.  In  tubes  ci 
ical.  For  sale  at  best  stores  or  direct  25< 
•,i.liub.„db»k.        ^^„„„ 
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Send  _fdr  Holiday  Catalogue 

A    CHRISTMAS    CARROLL 

By  OBORQE  WITHER 


Very    handsomely 

printed,    OTnamenlal 

cover,    full   gilt,   $3.00 

A  Frontispiece  in  ""■    *■""  R'dLeaiher, 

(Olors  «4-*»   ""■      Antique 

Calf,  Cs-oo  net. 

And  numerous  Decora-  Limited  Edition 

tions   by  the  well-  :oo  copies   printed   on 
known  artist  Japan  Vellum. 

FRANK    T.    MERBIl^L  WS.Oo  net 

A  BEAUTIFUL   EDITION  OF  THIS  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  CAROL 

CATHEDRALS    AND    CLOISTERS    OE 
niDLAND  FRANCE 

Burfnnd;,  Sstoj,  IMnpUne,  AaTCrfne,  Aqnltalnc 

By  ELISE  WHITLOCK  ROSE  AND  VIDA  HUNT  FRANCIS 

Authors  of"  CathcdnlB  and  CloiMnaof  the  South  of  Prance" 

fVith  300  other  Illtnlrations.     3  Volumei,  tS-Oo  net 

With  pen  and  camera  the  authors  picture  the  Cathedrals  of  the  Midi, 
presenting  the  consecrated  structures  as  they  appear  lo-day,  and  telling  their 
life  story,  with  its  drama  and  its  glory  in  liie  days  of  old. 

OLD  PATHS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAKD  BORDER 

I  Connecticut,  Decrflekl,  Berkshire 

I  A  Coropanion  Volume  to  "  Old  Paths  and  Legends  of  New  England  " 

I  By  KATHARINE  M.  ABBOTT 

I  Svt.     its   Ittuslralien,.     %i-iO  net 

I  "Town  by  town,  we  are  taken  through  some  of  the  most  fascinating  localities  in 

I  these  Stales,  while  the  eye  is  pleased  with  well-printed  half-tone  reproductions  of  pholo- 

I  graphs  of  ancient  houses,  beautiful  bits  of  scenery,  historical  sites,  typical  country  lanes. 

I trees,  monuments  and  scenes  of  modern  life."—  The  Oullvak. 

HONORE    DAUniER 

A  Collection  of  his  Social  and  Political  Caricatures,  together  with  an  Introductoi;  ta 

Essay  on  bis  Art  I 

By    ELISABETH     LUTHER     CARY  I 

Author  of  '*  The  Roasettis,"  etc.  I 

avo.     7S   lUustratieni,     «3-75   ntt  ■ 

A  bfltutiful  series  of  reproductions  of  Diumler's  most  imporUnt  works  choaeD  from  the  great  I 

^     "^he  bDok')sprovldcd%y  Miss  Cinr'wliti  such  Introductory  mitter  is  is  needed  to  nuke  plain  | 

Ibe  utiBI's  meaning,  uid  to  brmg  nul  IhE  great  gifts  nl  nhich  this  volume  wlU  of  itKlf  bear  evidence. 


a.  p.  PUTNAM'S  SONS  „BjSfS!"8, 
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